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DANTON, CEORGES-JACQUES (1759-94), 
Frcncli slatcsiiian and ivxoliitionary orator. The 
son of a solicitor of Arcis-siir-Auhc and grand- 
son of a j)casant, Danlon at the onlhrcak of the 
revolution was a successful barrister at Paris, lie 
came into politics through the Paris municipal 
council and the famous Cluh dcs Gordcliers. 
Until the oxerthrow of the monarchy on the 
tentlT of August, 1792, lu remained a local 
figure, half boss, half agitator, lie unquestion- 
ablx hcl]ietl prcjvire the sections for the revolt of 
August JO, and he found himself minister of 
justice in t}u‘ jirovisional goxernment, a leader of 
the IKW republic. He heljual by his fenent 
oratorx to encourage the EiTiich in tlie war 
against Austria and Prussia. Idectcd to the Con- 
ventioji he pLixed for the next two years a dilli- 
cult role in party intrigues. Danton \xas an o))- 
portumst in the midst of a revolution where 
interests were clothed if not indeed shackled — 
With princijdes. lbs policx of balancing led him 
to oppose Robespierre and his program and, 
working with his fri(‘rul Gamille Desmoulins, 
to call for clemeiic} to replace the 'J error. He 
was caught without real sujquirt and guillotined 
in April, 1794. 

Danton cannot be said to haxe contributed to 
political thought. His speeches are excellent 
examples of popular oratory, of the art of the 
man who wishes to move large numbers to group 
action. They are full of a great deal of material 
suitable for slogans and stereotypes and havx 
been very useful to schoolmasters of the Third 
Republic. Hut they arc dexoid of original ideas. 
Danton is important to th(‘ newer historian first 
because of his role in modern J^'rench patriotism 
and second because his methods throw light on 
the technique of revolution. Vet ywrhaps his real 
importance is v\ holly indirect. What has been 
written about Danton forms one of the best 
possible bases for a study of historical method, 
since the leailing exponents of objective, scien- 
tific history of the Frcjich Revolution have been 
for years at odds as to his character and role. 1 o 
Aulard he was a hero and a statesman; to 
Mathiez a grafter, a potential traitor, a mere 
demagogue. Agreement has not yet been 


reached, although to the younger generation of 
historians the quarrel has lost importance. 

Crank Hrinton 

Works: Di'seejurs, ed. by A. Fribourg (Paris igio), tt. 
into Knglisli (New ^'ork 1928). 

(Jomult: Fribourg’s introduction to the Discours 
aho\e; IMadelin, 1 .., Danton (Paris 1914), tr. by iaidy 
IVlary Loyd (London 1921). 4 ’he quarrel between 
Dantemistes and Rohespiernstvs is best studied in the 
files of the La K'voliition fratifciise (pro-Danton 
articles by Aulard and pupils), and the Anncihs 
rh'olutiomunrcs, and the Annates historiejues de la 
rerolutioji jran^aise (anti-l)anton articles by Mathiez 
and pupils). 

DANUBE SHIPPING. See 1 nternationa[. 
Waterways. 

DARGIIN, LOTHAR VON (1853-93), Ger- 
man sociologist and economist. Dargun, wTo 
wrote in Polish as well as (German, w^as professor 
of (jcrman laxv and legal history at the Univer- 
sity of Cracow. Sharing the views of Hachtjfen 
and AlcLennan and those who contended that 
every social group necessarily undergoes a 
similar course of dcvelopnient he attempted in 
Ills studies of the early primitive forms of law, 
property and the family to derive an evolu- 
tionary scheme for the Aryan peoples, particu- 
larly the Cjermans. Thus in Muttcrrecht und 
Rauhvhe und Hire Rcste im ^crmanischen Recht 
und Lehen (lintersuchungen zur deulschen 
Staals- und Rechtsgeschichtc, pt. xvi, Breslau 
1883) Dargun applied his thesis of the matri- 
archy as the universally original form of kinship 
to the case of the Aryans and alst) advanced the 
notion that wherever wife purchase appeared it 
was always preceded by wife capture. Subse- 
quently in Mutterreclit und Vatcrrecht (Studien 
zum altesten Familienrecht, pt. i, Leipsic 1892) 
Dargun tleveloped the idea that the patriarchy 
with its legal, protective relationship between 
father and child replaced by force the blood 
kinship system of the matriarchy. Dargun s 
most significant work in economics is Egoismus 
und Altruhmus in der National okonomie (Socio- 
logische Studien, pt. i, Leipsic 1885). Here he 
opposed the one-sided interpretation of eco- 
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nomic phenomena as arising out of exclusively 
egoistic motivations of the individual. On the 
whole, it may he said that his work suffered 
from a neglect of national differences, an over- 
emphasis on law and the()ry in history and a 
tendency to hasty or preconceived generaliza- 
tions. 

Hermann 'Irimborn 

DARJES, JOACHIM (iEORCx (1714-9^1 
German cameralist. Darjes was professor of law 
first at Jena and later at Frankfort on the Oder 
during the reign of f rederick the Great. He was 
a leader of the movement which transformed 
early cameralism into an administrative science 
presented as a university discipline with the 
object of training oflicials for tlie service of the 
absolute state. Differing from the classical 
mercantilists in his specific jnirpose and in 
general ignoring their commercial and monetary 
doctrines, Darjes retained the fundamental 
rnercantilistic idea that the state was entitled to 
guard its interests by unrestricted intervention 
in the affairs of the people — a position which he 
supported in Discurs iibn Natur- und Vblkerrcchi 
(3 vols., Jena 1762) by the customary appeal to 
the peculiar cameralistic interpretation of 
natural rights. The officials of the state must be 
scientifically trained not only to levy and collect 
taxes but to handle the manifold problems in- 
volved both in the preservation and development 
of its capital, defined by Darjes as the combined 
wealth of its entire population, and in the judi- 
cious expenditure of its revenues for the general 
happiness. Hence for Darjes cameralism in its 
broadest sense embraced Polizciwisscjischaft. 
Before formulating a policy for regulating 
industries and agriculture the cameralist must 
also become intimately acquainted with various 
technological processes as well as with the pe- 
cuniary aspects of production. Darjes himself 
made interesting calculations of the rentability 
of certain representative farms and manufactur- 
ing plants and manifested an insight into the 
problem of amortization which helped him to 
arrive at an accurate analysis of production costs. 
In his treatment of public enterprises he specu- 
lated as to the optimum size of plants and the 
most advantageous proportion of factors. In 
spite of the emphasis which he placed upon the 
importance of an empirical foundation he was 
chiefly concerned with expounding the prin- 
ciples of the science of management rather than 
with describing the actual processes. In this 
respect he differed from the first cameralistic 


professors, Dithmar and (/asser. Darjes ca- 
pacity for systematization, attributable in part 
to his training under (diristian von Wolff, is 
perhaps the distinguishing merit of his Erste 
Griindc der (uitncral-W isscnschajten (Jena 
an admirably successful attempt to shape an 
encyclof)aedic mass of material into an ordered 
whole suitable for presentation to university 
students. 

Louise Sommer 

Comult: Sinali, Alhi«>n W., The Cameralists (Chicapo 
igo9) ch. xii; Wall), Eanst, Kamrrahvisscnst haften 
twd vcri^h'u hemir Bet nrhsjvirtsi haft sichre, Kolner 
Univcrsitatsmleii, xol. xviii (('olo^nc 1027); Roschcr, 
Wilhelm, “Die \()Ikswirtst haftliche Ansichten Frie- 
drirhs des (irossen” in KoniKhtheri siichsichen Ge- 
scllschalt derW isscnschalten, Philologisch-historischc 
Glasse, lieru'htc iihir dir Crrhandlungetu voJ. xviii 
(j866) 1-56. 

^DARWIN, CHARLES ROBERT (1809-82), 
English naturalist. He was born at Shrewsbury, 
the grantlson of the scientist Erasmus Darwin. 
He collected the basic evidence and obtained the 
initial insf)iration for his theory of c\olution 
during his voyage as a naturalist on the Beagle 
between 1831 and 1836. Illness prevented him 
from ever leaving (ireat Britain again and he 
remained at his home in Down patiently experi- 
menting with plants to verify his hypothesis. 
His first public statement of the evolutionary 
theoi v was made in 1858 simultaneously with a 
comparable formulation of the hypothesis by 
Alfred Russel Wallace. His epoch making book. 
The Origin of Species, aj)pcared in 1859, and the 
fifty years that followed its appearance might 
well be calleil the Darwinian era in biology, 
psychology and the social sciences. Imr wdiile 
he was only one of many mid-century evo- 
lutionists and always remained a laboratory 
worker, leaving the polemical work to be done 
by Huxley, Sp(‘ncer and Haeckel, his work was 
so thorough and so far reaching in its implica- 
tions that it became the central agency in a 
revolution of thought in all the humanistic 
studies. Jvven today evolution is popularly con- 
ceived to be his doctrine of descent. By placing 
man wholly within the organic realm he upset 
creationism, raised doubts as to the unique 
spiritual nature of man, undermined belief in 
miracles, revelation and answer to prayer, de- 
stroyed the myths of the fall and original sin and 
compelled a complete recasting of the argument 
from design and of theology in general. In addi- 
tion, his emphasis on continuity and naturalism 
stimulated extensive inquiries into the origin, 
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nature and evolution of ideas of the soul and of 
religious beliefs and practises. The religious 
controversy thus aroused still rages in certain 
quarters, although elsewhere the logical outcome 
of his discoveries is only now being formulated 
as naturalistic humanism. 

Darwin saw that the connecting link between 
biological and psychological evolution is to be 
found in instinct. While his treatment of instinct 
is somewhat influenced by J.amarckianism, he 
made variation, natural selection and heredity 
the chief sources of innate adapted responses, 
of the emotions and their expression, of play, 
the “social instincts” and intelligence. He thus 
gave a new' orientation to researches in com- 
parative, genetic and animal psychology and 
mental inheritance. Ilis position ultimately 
aflF(‘Cted the conception of the nature of mind 
itself. Since continuity on the organic plane 
implies inheritance, the e\oliilion of mental 
traits must have rested on organic changes. 
The outcome could be none other than a be- 
ha\ iorism which considers mind, including con- 
sciousness, iis not an entity but the functioning 
of psychophysical structures. 

His irdlucnce on anthropology was largely in 
stimulating researches on the origin of man and 
human races. He raised expectations regarding 
“missing links” and fossil men which have in 
part been realized and intense interest in the 
now partially delineated genealogical tree of 
man. His views stimulated the study of the com- 
parative anatomy and physiology of races, the 
effects of race crossing and of environmental 
selection and racial adaptations and modiflea- 
tions due to temperature, moisture, altitude, 
sunlight and type of food. 

'I'he Darwinian concepts were transferred 
from the biological to the ethical, political, 
economic and sociological fields. Darwinism as 
an expression of a fundamental law of nature 
became a new orthodoxy to which appeal was 
made to justify diverse opinions in many 
spheres. It was invoked to explain social evolu- 
tion in general and to supjxirt individualism and 
socialism, competition and cooperation, aristoc- 
racy and democracy, brute force and kindliness, 
militarism and pacifism, ethical pessimism and 
optimism, creative emergent evolutionism and 
evolutionary naturalism. 

Darwin’s discoveries were directly responsible 
for intensive study of human heredity — ^the 
relative influence of heredity and environment in 
individual differences and the rise of eugenics, as 
typified by Galton and Pearson; for the theories 
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of the social selectionists, such as Ammon and 
Lapouge, as to the effects of differential fertility, 
migration, urbanism, poverty and other social 
conditions on human stock and social progress; 
and for the vast literature of social Darwinism on 
the biological, ethical and social significance of 
competition, conflict and war, as in the works of 
Bagehot, Kitld and Gumplowicz versus Kropot- 
kin and Novicow. His theories gave rise to such 
influential doctrines of racial supremacy and 
racial detenninism as Aryanism and Nordicism. 

Frank H. Hankins 

Consult: Darwin, Francis, Life and Letters of Charles 
Dar7vin, 3 vols. (London 1887); Darrein and Modern 
Science^ Essays in Commernoration of the Centenary of 
the Birth of Charles Darrein and of the Fiftieth Anni- 
versary of the Publication of the Origin of Species, cd. 
by A. C. Seward (C’anibridp;e, Enj;. iqoq); American 
Association for the Advancement of Science, Fifty 
Years of Darreinivn (New York 1909); Hadley, A. T., 
and others, “The Influence of ('hades Darwin” in 
Psyihnlogical Revine, vol. xvi (1909) 143-218; Bristol, 
I.,. M., Soiial ^Idaptatwn (Cambridge, Mass. 1915) 
p. 58-68; Drachrnan, J. M., Studies in the Literature of 
Natural Science (New York 1930) chs. \'-xix; Spiller, 
(;., ‘*13arwinism and Sociology” in Sociological Re- 
view, \oI. vii (1914) 232 53; Dewey, John, “Darwin's 
Influence upon Philosophy” in Popular Science 
Monthly, \ol. Ixxv (1909) 90-98; Kadi, Emmanuel, 
Cesihichte der hiolngisihen Theorien, 2 vols. (l^eipsic 
T 909-1 3), tr. by E. j. Hatfield (London i93o);Kcmpf, 
K. j., “Charles Darwin — The Affective Sources of 
His Inspiration and Anxiety-Neurosis” in Psycho- 
analytii Rn'ierv, \ol. v (1918) 151-92; Ward, C. H., 
Charles Darrein, the Man and Ilts Warfare (Indian- 
apolis 1927); Dorsey, (L A., The Evolution of Charles 
Darrein (New' ^'ork 1927). 

DAS, “DESHBANDHU” CHITTA RAN- 
JAN (1870-1925), Indian nationalist. Das was 
the son of a Brahman intellectual. He received 
an English education, earned a fortune as a 
lawyer and made his first contact with politics 
as defense counsel in political cases. In 1917 
he was president of the Bengal Provincial Con- 
ference and delegate to the Indian National 
Congress. In December, 1920, he made a polit- 
ical pact with Gandhi, abandoned his law prac- 
tise and adopted a Spartan mode of life. Elected 
president of the Indian National Congress of 
1921 he was unable to serve because of his ar- 
rest, followed by six months* imprisonment. 
The withdrawal of the boycott against the gov- 
ernment and Gandhi’s imprisonment in 1922 
gave Das an opportunity to become the leading 
Nationalist figure. As president of the congress 
of 1922 he launched a new program, which 
urged participation in politics. His Swaraj party 
won a plurality in the Bengal legislature in 1923 . 
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and in the Calcutta Corporation in 1924, making 
Das mayor. In I923-24 he played an important 
role in the trade union mo\x‘ment. 

His program was rcpresenlati\ c of the liberal 
bourgeoisie of India, opposed to (Ireat Britain 
and the native feudal aristocracy of princes. 
His demand for Swaraj (self-government) was 
never clearly defined. He desired decentraliza- 
tion, emphasizing village autonomy, but pre- 
ferred to remain within the British Imipire if 
it would assure scope for the growth and devel- 
opment of India’s life. He often changed his 
policy. After opposing non -cooperation he ac- 
cepted it, then abandoned it again for active 
obstructionism. The Swaraj party rejected the 
Montagu-Chelmsford reforms as insufheient, 
refused to form a ministry in 1923, oj>posed 
the payment of salaries to ministers in 1924 
and 1925 and forced the suspension of diarchy 
in Bengal. With the rise of a rev^olutionary 
wave Das again changed his policy. His repu- 
diation of violent revolution on ethical as well 
as practical grounds aroused the attention of 
the India Office and led to negotiations in which 
Das showed a readiness to cooperate with the 
imperial government even to the extent of 
forming a ministry and ajiproving the Montagu- 
Chelmsford reforms. His labor policy was un- 
defined; he offered no program beyond favoring 
some social legislation contradictory in essence 
neither to capitalism nor to w^estern ci\ilization. 
He argued that administrative decentralization 
would save the Indian masses from being ruled 
by a native bourgeoisie and bureaucracy after 
self-government had been attained. Communist 
doctrine fie opposed vehemently. He set a 
personal example as a social reformer by en- 
couraging his three children to marry outside 
their caste. A few months before his death he 
made over his properties to philanthropic enter- 
prises administered by his wife. 

J. A'ijaya-Tuncja 

Consult: Itay, P. C., Life and Times of C. R. Das 
(London 1027); Roy, Evelyn, “'Phe Metamorphosis 
of Mr. C. Das” in Labour Monthl\\ vol. iv (1923) 
363-76; Kohn, Hans, Geschichte der nationalen Be- 
tvegung im Orient (Berlin 1928), tr. by M. M. Green 
(London 1929). 

DATO E IRADIER, EDUARDO (1856-1921), 
Spanish jurist and statesman. His name is asso- 
ciated W'ith the introduction into Sj>ain of 
effective legal measures for the protection of 
workers. As minister of the interior he was 
called upon to promulgate two laws which mark 


the beginnings of thoroughgoing Spanish labor 
legislation — the labor accident law of January 
30, 1900, and the law of March 17, 1900, dealing 
with female and child labor. Although a repre- 
sentative of conservative interests Dato during 
the serious controversies aroused by the former 
law^ lent his influence as a jurist to the modern 
thcx)ry of occupational risk, defending it as more 
just, despite the added burden to employers, 
than the classic theory of liability. Thereafter he 
maintained a continuous interest in the progress 
both of .social legislation in Spain and of inter- 
national organization directed toward similar 
ends. During the World War he was absorbed as 
president of the mini.sterial council in preserving 
Spanish neutrality; but in 1920 he again mani- 
fested his interest in the reform movement by 
revitalizing the Institute de Reformas Sociales 
and still more by creating the ministry of labor, 
which should constitute' an official agency for 
extending the w’ork of this institute. Ironically 
enough, Dato was as.sa.ssinated, during a period 
of great unrest in Madrid, by a member of the 
syndicali.st party. 

C. Br-.RNALDO DK Ql’IROS 

Consult Loyarte, Adiian de, Eduardo Dato-Jradicr 
(San Sebastian I0i4)» ”Sesi6n nccroloj.jfa . . . en 
honor dtl . . . Eduaido Dato c Iradier . . . aticl 
Moreno Calderon, A., “Sienitkacidn social y jurfdica 
de Eduardo Dato” in H. Acadenua de Juri.sprudencia 
y Lcuislat Km, Puhhcadoius, no. xxxvii (Madrid 1921), 
and no. Ixi (Madrid 1922); Madariaga, Salvador de, 
Spain (London 1930) p. 3S9 418. 

DATFD AL-ZAHIRI (b. Khalaf al-Isfahani 
Abu Sulayman) (8i5-(S3), Arabic jurist. Da’ud 
studied under various leading theologians and 
settled in Bagdad, where he acipiired a large 
group of {)upils. None of his writings are extant, 
but his doctrines have been reconstructed from 
quotations by later authors. 

Da’ud al-Ziihiri means David the literal ist, 
and his school of Mohammedan law marks a 
distinct reaction from the liberalizing tenden- 
cies of al-Shah’i. Of the four sources of authority 
in Mohammedan legal philosophy, the Koran, 
prophetic usage, analogy and the consensus of 
opinion, he accepted only the first two. He 
rejected analogy entirely and admitted the con- 
sensus of opinion only in the limited sense of 
the agreement of the immediate companions of 
the prophet. He based his law upon the Koran 
and the usage of Mohammed and insisted upon 
a literal interpretation of both. To go beyond 
the strict meaning of the words was to err in 
the direction of analogy. He had of course 
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eventually to admit analogy into his system; 
for as an earlier jurist had pointed out, the 
number of possible cases was unlimited, while 
the number of authentic decisions of the pn)phet 
was limited, a gap which at times could be 
bridged only by the use of analogy. Da'ud 
insisted, however, that where analogous cases 
were admitted they should be considered only 
as a proof and not as a source of law, a somewhat 
meaningless distinction. He also held that the 
reasons for a decision of the prophet could be 
investigated only when they were clearly stated. 
He refused to infer the reasons or to apply 
those stated in one case to a decision in an- 
other case. 

'The Mohammedan world soon discovered 
that the uncompromising doctrine of the Za- 
hirite school made it impracticable. Most Mos- 
lems held that a Zahirite could not legally act 
as a judge. Yet for centuries Zahirite doctrine 
had a following among the common people, 
who could not understand the somewhat in- 
volved reasonings of other jurists and who pre- 
ferred to base their law upon “the word of 
God’’ and the clear statements of His prophet. 
It gained a strong foothold in northern Africa 
and in Spain. 

Wri.LiAM M. Randall 

Consult: Goldziher, Ipnacz, Die Zdhiritetiy ihr Lehr- 
system und ifire Geschichtc (Lcipsic 1K84). 

DAVANZATT, BERNARDO (1529-1606), 
Italian merchant and economist. After living for 
a time in Lyons he established himself as a 
merchant in Florence. Davanzati had many 
literary interests: he wrote a history of the 
Reformation in hhigland (Scisvta d^'lnghilterra^ 
Rome 1602) and his translation of Tacitus 
(Florence 1637) at once took its place as a 
masterpiece of Italian literature. He was a 
member of the Florentine and other academies. 

Davanzati’s contributions to economics are 
contained in two short essays: Notizia dei 
camhi (1582), dealing with foreign exchanges, 
and Lezionc delle monete (1588), a lecture on 
money delivered before the academy in Flor- 
ence; both of which are published in his Opere 
(ed. by E. Bindi, 2 vols., Florence 1852--53, vol. 
ii, p. 425-57). Except for a few unimportant 
quotations he does not appear to have been in- 
fluenced by the canonistic literature on the 
legitimacy of usury and of dealing with foreign 
exchange. His approach is that of a merchant 
who analyzes facts and attempts to explain 
them. He recognizes the economic function of 
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the foreign exchange market and describes the 
variations of exchange rates around par and 
between gold points which are fixed by the 
amount of interest lost pending the transmis- 
sion, the cost of carriage and risk. Between 
these points exchanges fluctuate according to 
the supply and demand of bills. 

Davanzati was one of the first writers to point 
out the quantitative relationship between the 
volume of money and the level of j^rices and 
explained the great increase in prices in the six- 
teenth century by the influx of gold from 
America. He was in favor of free coinage and 
severely criticized princes who debased their 
currency for the sake of an immediate gain and 
to the detriment of public finance, creditors and 
society as a whole. He also noted the influence of 
scarcity and subjective utility as factors in price 
determination. 

Luigi Einaudi 

Consult: Noaro, CL C., La teoria dei cambi esteri di 
Bernardo Davanzati (Rome igzo); Arias, G., “Davan- 
zati ct Montanari” in Revue d' economic politique^ vol. 
xxxvi (1922) 733-50; Scw'all, H. R., “'Fhe 'Lheory of 
Value before Adam Smith” in American Economic 
Association, PublicationSy 3rd ser., vol. ii, no. 3 
(1901) 52 - 55 - 

HIAVENANT, CHARLES (1656-1714), Eng- 
lish writer on economic and political subjects. 
From 1683 to 1689 Davenant held office as com- 
miwssioner of excise and from 1705 to 1714 as 
inspector general of exports and imports. He 
was three times elected to Parliament, in 1685, 
in 1698 and in 1700. Whether or not he was in- 
fluenced by his attachment to the Tory party 
and by his violent antipathy to the Whigs, whom 
he satirized in his animated True Picture of a 
Modern Whig (3 vols., London 1701-07), 
Davenant consistently attacked the Whig policy 
of restriction of trade with France. Funda- 
mentally, however, despite isolated evidence in 
his acts and writings which seems to point 
toward economic liberalism Davenant was in 
agreement with the current mercantilistic 
theories of his time. He deplored evasions of the 
navigation acts and believed in regulating the 
development of plantations. When he declared 
in his Essay on the East India Trade (London 
1696) that “trade is in its Nature free, finds its 
own Channel and best directeth its own 
Course,” he added that government should take 
a “providential care” of its general workings. 
The chief arguments of this essay, written tc 
defend the East India Company in the contro- 
versy over the effect of its importation of Indian 
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textiles on English woolens, were based on 
practical rather than theoretical grounds, namely, 
that large quantities of these imports were re- 
exported to the continent and that any limitation 
imposed by England would divert the trade to 
the Dutch. English interests would best be 
served by a reduction in the production costs of 
English woolens so that wider markets could be 
gained abroad. This purpose could be achieved 
if the poor were properly set to work, for Davc- 
nant unreservedly accepted the contemporary 
assumption that a large population, fully em- 
ployed and living near the subsistence level, 
would necessarily contribute to the increase of 
national wealth. In monetary questions Dave- 
nant was the most enlightened of his con- 
temporaries. His Discourses on the Public k 
Revenues and on the Trade of England (2 vols., 
J^ndon 1698) asserted that *^Money is at Bot- 
tom no more than the Counters with which Men 
in their dealings have been accustom’d to 
reckon” and that its value, like that of all com- 
modities, was determined by its “want or 
scarcity.” Perhaps his most notable observation 
on the money problem, contained in the same 
treatise and emphasized by his citation of the 
example of Spain, was that ‘‘Gold and Silver are 
often a surfeiting Diet to a Nation; and there 
may be as well too much as too little of this kind 
of Treasure, if it be not turn’d to proper Uses.” 
Davenant was deeply interested in political 
arithmetic, which he defined in terms that have 
since become classical as “the art of reasoning 1)\ 
figures upon things relating to government.” In 
his Essay upon the Probable Methods of Making a 
People (iainers in the Hallance of Trade (London 
1699, 2nd ed. 1700) he endeavored to correct 
what he regarded as the lamentable recklessness 
of his adversaries in the use of figures by exten- 
sive quotations from the estimates of Gregory 
King. It was through Davenant’s Essay that 
these estimates (which were otherwise available 
only in manuscript) became public and served 
as the basis for much eighteenth century statisti- 
cal discussion. 

J. K. Rees 

Other works: An Essay upon If 'ays and Means of 
Supplying the ff^ar (London 1695, 3rd cd. 1701); 
Reflections upon the Constitution and the Management 
of the Trade to Africa^ 3 vols. (London 1709); Essaxs 
upon the Hallance of Power (Ix)ndon 1701); Essays upon 
Peace at Home and fVar Abroad (London 1704), His 
collected works, edited by Sir Charles Whitworth, 
were published in five volumes (London 1771). 

Consult: Balliere, Yvon, V oeuvre economique de C. 
Davenant (Paris 1913); Casper, Willy, Charles 


Davenant; Bin Beit rag sur Kenntniss des englischen 
Mercantilismusy Beitrage zur Geschichte der Na- 
tionaldkonomie, vol. vii (Jena i93o)» Ashley, W. J., 
“The Tory Origin of Free Trade Policy” in his 
Surveysy Historic and Economic (London 1900) p. 
268-303. 

'DAVENPORT, HERBERl’ JOSEPH (1861- 
1931), American economist. Davenport spent 
two years at Harvard I^aw School and two more 
ill study abroad and received the doctorate in 
]>olitical economy from the University of Chi- 
cago in 1898. He returned to high school teach- 
ing for another four years and in 1902 became an 
instructor at the University of Chicago. In 1908 
he went to the University of Missouri as head of 
the department of economics and from there to 
Cornell University, where he taught from 1916 
to 1928. Davcnjiort commands consideration 
both as an economic theorist and as a teacher. He 
was the author of several economic textbooks 
and of numerous articles in economic periodi- 
cals, such as the Journal of Political Economy ^ the 
Quarterly Journal of Economics and the American 
Economic Revi(*w, His two principal books are 
Value and Distribution (Chicago 1908), a critical 
survey of economic doctrines and The Economics 
of Enterprise (New York 1913), an exposition of 
his own system. He left in manuscript a critical 
study of Marshall which represents in a sense 
the culmination of his criticism of classical and 
neoclassical theory, . 

Ill economic theory Davenport’s guulnig prin- 
ciple was to keeji atttMUion fixed on the facts of 
price and price relations ami on competition be- 
tween gain seeking entrepreneurs as the process 
dt'termining prices, including the distributive 
payments. In all this he recognized the conserva- 
tive, hack-to-Smith character of the emphasis 
ami also acknowledged the leadership of Cannan 
in “the return to the better way.” This approach 
at once involved the scrapping of the Ricardian 
rent concept and the reduction of utilities and 
costs to purely relative terms. Davenport was 
thus the leader in a vital crusade against all no- 
tions of the eictermination of prices or control of 
economic activity by real values or real costs. 
The detailed features of his work involve issues 
which are more controversial. One point which 
he greatly stressed and for which he claimed 
originality was the loan-fund doctrine of capital. 
Here he grasped a fundamental problem, al- 
though he may not receive credit for a major 
original contribution to its solution. The post- 
war work on money and economic cycles by 
British, German and Scandinavian writers has 
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built rather upon Wicksell, who undoubtedly 
had a deeper insight; but Davenport arrived at 
his views independently, although they were not 
altogether new. An important limitation of Dav- 
enport *s thought was that he never learned to 
think on economic problems mathematically 
even in such fields where little special technique 
>vas required. Therefore he never fully under- 
stood some essentials in a pure theory treatment, 
such as continuous variability and the role of 
small increments, especially in relation to vari- 
ability of proportions of joint factors, as well as 
the notions of mutual determination and general 
equilibrium. 

These technical deficiencies of Davenport’s 
thought are probably explained by a division of 
interest, the extent of which he never realized. 
Davenport was a reformer and sometimes, per- 
haps, a reformer before he was a scientific ana- 
lyst. His reformism ran in the direction of “stal- 
wart individualism,” that is, contrary to the state 
socialism which dominated social radicalism in 
his generation. Very significant is the final sen- 
tence of the preface to The Ecotumiics of Enter- 
prise, in which he inveighs against monopoly and 
especially against “the monopoly, so far en- 
joyed by the reactionaries, of all authoritative 
economic doctrine.” Another discordant factor 
was the combination of a logical mind and a 
craving to generalize with a bent for realism, 
somewhat opposed to abstraction and theo- 
retical refinement as such. He even liked to 
play with ideas and words, so that his works 
are not easy reading; but he was not concerned 
to think his conflicts through. In particular he 
did not carry his anti-apologetic attitude in 
theory through to an analysis of the grounds for 
failure in the competitive system nor did his 
radical individualism lead to an elaboration of 
a concrete program of reform. He combined an 
almost fervent admiration for Veblenisrn with 
personal work conspicuously conservative and 
“sound.” So too he could advocate the single 
tax “in principle” while opposing its inequity 
in application. For such reasons his work lacked 
apparent unity and constructiveness and he 
tended to remain something of a voice crying in 
the wilderness. 

As a teacher especially Davenport was a radi- 
cal. He believed in education as a creative ac- 
tivity on the part of the student and abhorred 
lecturing to his classes, although he loved rhet- 
oric and dialectic and on the platfonn could be 
impressive and even moving. Moreover, he had 
the moral courage lacking in most teacliers of 


similar convictions: he could remain silent be- 
fore a class until someone else started a discus- 
sion and even while the group wrangled over 
irrelevancies. He was a real teacher. 

Frank H. Knight 

^DAVID, EDUARD (1863-1930), German 
economist and politician. He studied history 
and philosophy and became a college teacher 
but soon abandoned this profession and started 
his public and political career as a member of 
the Social Democratic party, which he had 
joined as a student. He was one of the very few 
academically educated people who joined the 
Social Democratic party during the last cen- 
tury, and his influence on its development in 
Germany was manifold. He founded and edited 
several Social Democratic newspapers, and his 
scientific works, which dealt especially with the 
agrarian problem, were of greatest significance. 
Chief among them was Socialismus und Land- 
wirtschaft (Berlin 1903, 2nd ed. 1922). In de- 
cided contradiction to the teachings of Karl 
Marx, David tried to prove that the agrarian 
development was not leading inevitably to the 
establishment of large sized holdings and that 
the maintenance and further enlargement of a 
peasant class under a system of intensified agri- 
culture was economically necessary and desir- 
able. He maintained that this was compatible 
with socialism and favored peasant proprietor- 
ship. The practical agrarian policy which he 
and the Social Democratic party followed was 
largely based on these results of his studies. 
David took an active part in the struggles which 
were taking place at the turn of the century in 
the Social Democratic party on the question of 
whether the party should follow a more evolu- 
tionary or a more revolutionary program. He 
was on the whole a follower of Bernstein and 
an opponent of Kautsky and Bebel and was one 
of the ablest leaders of the revisionists. 

David was also an important parliamentary 
figure. He was a member of the parliament of 
Hessen from 1896 to 1906 and of the Reichstag, 
where he often exerted considerable influence, 
from 1903 until his death. His influence was 
greatest in February, 1919, when he became the 
first president of the national convention which 
drew up the new Weimar constitution of the 
German Republic. One of the first German 
Social Democrats to accept a high political 
office, David entered the cabinet during critical 
periods in German history. He became under 
secretary of foreign affairs under the kaiser in 
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October, 1918, when the imperial government 
was placed on a parliamentary basis; and he 
was a minister of the republican government 
from February, i9i9> until June, 1920. During 
the latter period as minister of the interior 
David was responsible for the final steps and 
decisions in drafting the new constitution and 
in passing it through the Constituent Assembly. 

Otto Nathan 

DAVIDS, THOMAS WILLIAM RHYS 
(1843 1922), liritish orientalist. He was born 
in Colchester and after studying Sanskrit with 
Stenzler at Breslau went in 1864 as a civil 
servant to C’evlon, where he studied under 
Buddhist monks, especially Vatramulle. He was 
a notable jiopularizer and produced the little 
manual Buddhism (London 1878, 23rd ed. 1914), 
which is the basis of popular western ideas on 
the subject and is still a standard work, and 
others of like nature. As founder of the Pali 
"JYxt Society and its chief scholar he pcrfV)rmed 
a task as important for the study of history, 
anthropology, philology and religion as was the 
publication of the V'cdas, inasmuch as the works 
of the Buddhist elders made available by the 
society are proving of great and increasing 
value in correcting and amplifying those of the 
Brahmans. After nearly half a century of stren- 
uous work Rhys Davids left the Pali Text 
Society with its library almost complete, with 
about 25,000 octavo pages printed and with a 
great Pali dictionary well under way. His widow 
and his chief helper, Dr. Caroline Rhys Davids 
and Dr. William Stede, are completing the work. 

Davids w'as professor of comparative religion 
at Manchester from 1904 to 1915. Although 
he succeeded in reconstructing the political and 
social setting of early Buddhism he did not see 
it clearly enough as an organic part of Brah- 
manism and assumed too readily that the Pali 
canon represents a primitive Buddhism. He 
made a rationalist of the Buddha and of Nibbana 
an ethical rather than a mystical experience, 
and he gave too little place to textual criticism. 

K. J. Saunders 

DAVIDSON, THOMAS (1840-1900), Scottish 
born philosopher and educator. After teaching 
at various schools in Great Britain and Canada, 
and in St. Louis under W. T. Harris, Davidson 
in 1875 broke away from academic connections 
to become a free lance scholar. In the early six- 
ties he had imbibed the religious radicalism then 
emanating from Germanv and from revolution- 


ary French emigres, like Louis Blanc, at that 
time in London. But in the eighties he became 
closely associated w^ith the Rosminian Order of 
Charity in Italy, translated and edited in 1882 
Rosmini s Sisiemo filosojico and was on the point 
of joining the editorial staff of the N'atican IMi- 
tion of St. Thomas. Ilis Scottish individualism, 
however, made it impossible for him to accept 
the discipline and politics of the Catholic church, 
much as he admired its art and religious 
philosophy. In such a mood during a short stay 
in London in the winter of 1882 he interested a 
group of young men and women in a society for 
religious, ethical and social regeneration. With 
this nucleus the Fellow^ship of the New Life was 
formed, with Havelock Idlis, Edward Pease, 
William Clarke, Hubert Bland and Percival 
Chubb among its members. The majority, led 
by F'rank Podmore, soon broke away and organ- 
ized the I'abian Society, ilcvotcd primarily to 
political and economic questions and taking a 
socialist turn. 'Phe fellowship continued, how- 
ever, ff>r fifteen years and })ublished a quarterly, 
Seedime, from 1889 to 1898. In 1884 Davidson 
organized an American branch of the fellowship. 
In the same year he became associaU‘d with the 
Concord School of Philoso]>[iy and thereafter 
himself conducted suTTimcr schools of philos- 
ophy or of the cultural sciences, lina at Orange, 
New Jersey, then at Farmington, Connecticut, 
and finally from 1890 to the end of his life at 
Clenmore, near Keene, in the .Adirondacks. In 
the final stage of his llioughl he tried to establish 
a religioib liasis for democracy in a jduralistic, 
inclividualistic and extremely sulijectivistic phi- 
losophy. He became associated in 1898 wnth the 
Educational Alliance on the f^ast Side of New 
York and in his plans for a Breadwinners’ 
College found the educational work most con- 
genial to his interests and ideals. His plan was to 
make cultural studies available to persons work- 
ing in the daytime. In the last two years of his 
life he gave the movement such an impetus that 
it continued for eighteen }^ears after his death. 

Morris R. Cohen 
Principal works: The Education of the Wage Earners ^ 
cd. by C. M. Bakewcll (Boston 1904); “American 
Democracy as a Religion” in International Journal of 
Ethics, vol. X (1899-1900) 21-41; A History of Educa- 
tion (New' York 1900); Roiiswau and Education accord- 
ing to Nature (New York 1898); The Education of the 
Greek People (New’ York 1894); Aristotle (New^ York 
1892); The Parthenon Frieze and Other Essays (Boston 
1886). 

Gonsult: Aieniorials of Thomas Davidson, ed. by Wih 
liam Knight (London 1907). 
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DAVIES, DAVID (d. 1819?), English writer on 
the poor laws. Davies, the rector of a rural parish 
in Berkshire, wrote a protest, The Case of 
Labourers in Husbandry (Bath 1795), concerning 
the struggle for subsistence of the class repre- 
sented by his parishioners. His book, addressed 
to the newly formed Board of Agriculture, is 
.based chiefly upon a series of brief family bud- 
gets gathered by himself and other clergymen 
during 1787; it thus antedates Sir Frederick 
Eden’s more famous series by nearly a decade. 
Davies, writing just before the scarcity of 1794- 
95, already draws a very black picture. 1’he poor 
rate, he finds, is being used in lieu of wages. 
Whereas at least ten shillings is necessary' to 
support life in a family of live, the common 
weekly w^age is only seven or eight shillings. At 
least a fifth of his own parish receives relief. Not 
one child in three receives any schooling. 
Davies’ budgets bear him out: his families spend 
from 75 to 80 percent of their income on food 
(“it is but little that the belly can spare for the 
back”), and that food is almost entirely bread. 

Davies ad\'ocates a minimum wage, similar to 
that subsequently embodied in Whitbread’s bill, 
to be set, consonant to the Statute of Elizabeth, 
by the local justices of the peace in accordance 
w’ith changes in the price of bread. It should 
suffice to support two young children. For addi- 
tional children the poor rate should furnish 
partial payment in kind without attaching to the 
recipient the stigma of paujicrism. All persons 
over eight years of age should support them- 
selves. For the unemployed, after proper regis- 
tration, there should be another automatic 
allowance equal to two thirds of full wages. 
Parish officers are to be responsible for furnish- 
ing work wherever possible. 

Davies is typical of the best humanitarianism 
of his period. Although he is temperate and 
circumscribed in suggesting remedies his de- 
scription of conditions is strikingly frank. 

Dorothy W, Douglas 

DAVIES, (SARAH) EMILY (1830-1921), 
English feminist and educator. A sister of J. LI. 
Davies, who was cofounder with F. D. Maurice 
of the Workingmen’s College, she became dur- 
ing the sixties a leading figure among the 
pioneers of the women’s movement, to which 
she had been introduced by her friend Madame 
Bodichon. When in 1864 a Schools Enquiry 
Commission was appointed to make the first 
systematic survey of English secondary educa- 
tion, Emily Davies recognized a unique oppor- 
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tunity for directing the government’s attention 
to the neglected question of girls’ education. 
She agitated for and secured the inclusion of 
girls’ schools in the inquiry, a step which led 
directly to the establishment of the modern 
system of girls’ schools and to university educa- 
tion for women. In 1865 largely through her 
exertions Cambridge opened its local examina- 
tions to wumcn. She then organized a movement 
for establishing a woman’s college of university 
rank, which led to the foundation of Cirton 
College, Cambridge, opened in 1869. For thirty- 
eight years she devoted to this college her re- 
markable powers of organization. 

During her earlier years in London Emily 
Davies took pari in the first women’s suffrage 
agitations (1865-67). She resigned this work in 
order to devote herself to Girton, but resumed it 
in 1904 and voted at the age of eighty-nine in the 
first election open to women. 

Emily Davies’ great aim was to secure for 
women equality of opportunity with men, and it 
is largely because of her that there is now no 
intellectual field in England from which women 
are excluded. Although her principal achieve- 
ments were in education, she was an organizer 
and agitator rather than an educationist. Her 
bent of mind was eonserv^ative and in her later 
years she strongly opposed the militant suffrage 
movement. She published tw^o books. The 
Higher Education of Women (London 1866) and 
Tliou»hts on So?ne Questions Relating to Women 
(Cambridge, Eng. 1910), as well as many maga- 
zine articles and pamphlets. 

B.\RBARA Sl'KPHKN 

Comult: Stephen, Barbara, Emily Davies and Cirton 
(htlcf'e (London 1927); Straohey, Ray, *'The Cause'* 
(London 192S). 

DAVIS, JEFFERSON (1808-89), American 
statesman. Davis had a humble birth and a 
migratory childhood, but these were offset by a 
West Point education, life among Mississippi 
plantation gentry and the strong personal influ- 
ence of a prosperous and patriarchal elder 
brother. Entering federal politics as a Democrat 
he supported the war against Mexico and serv ed 
in it with distinction as a colonel of volunteers. 
On his return to Washington he was, whether as 
senator or secretary of war, a steadfast advocate 
of enlarging and improving the United States 
army. From the time of the Wilmot Proviso, 
how^ever, he was most keenly concerned with 
safeguarding the South against the possibility 
that northern power would overturn the existing 
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racial adjustment as embodied in Negro slavery. 
Dissatisfied with the Compromise of 1850 he 
contemplated secession with some favor at that 
time, adopting Calhoun’s doctrine of state 
sovereignty and insisting that slave territory 
must be extended if the Union was to be pre- 
served. The revival of the crisis in 1860 put him 
into the forefront of the movement for southern 
independence and paved the way for his selec- 
tion as president of the C'onfederate States. In 
that office he showed more weakness than 
strength. His financial policies were unwise and 
his interferences with strategy sometimes disas- 
trous; his avoidance of personal contacts and 
particularly his proneness to controversy were 
damaging to public morale. In his second year 
as president he lost control of the Confederate 
Congress, partly because of the doctrine of 
state sovereignty, which was turned against him 
when his intense concern with waging effective 
war led him to resort to policies of doubtful 
constitutionality. When the drain on the Con- 
federate armies l)ecame too great he entertained 
the idea of enrolling slaves as soldiers and 
emancipating them after the war, but this ran 
too radically counter to ingrained southern ideas 
to escape violent opposition. Before the end of 
the war ill health and manifold misfortunes 
reduced him to psychopathic denials of reality. 
The collapse of the Confederacy, however, 
found him sane enough. In flight from Rich- 
mond, seeking an exit from American jurisdic- 
tion, he was captured in Georgia and im- 
prisoned but was later freed. In a mellowing, 
dignified old age he was witlely beloved among 
the southern people as a relic and symbol of the 
“lost cause. “ 

Ulrich B. Phillips 

Consult: Davis, Jefferson, The Rise ami Fall of the 
Confederate Government^ 2 vols. (New \'ork 1881); 
Jefferson Davis, ConstitutUmalist, Ilis Letters, Papers 
and Speeches, ed. by Dunbar Rowland, 10 vols. (jack- 
son, Miss. 1023); Davis, V. II., Jefferson Davis, Ex- 
President of the Confcdeiaie States of Ameriia, a Mem- 
oir by }fis Wife, 2 vols. (New' York i8go); Dodd, W. 
K., Jefferson Davis (Philadelphia 1907); Eckenrode, H. 
J., Jefferson Davis, President of the South (New York 
1923); Winston, R. W., Hif^h Stakes and Hair Trij^ger: 
the Life of Jefferson Davis (New York 1930); Cutting, 
E. B., Jefferson Davis: Political Soldier (New ’^ork 
1930). 

vDAVITT, MICHAEL (184(^1906), Irish na- 
tionalist and agrarian reformer. Davitt, who in 
contrast to Parnell and other Irish nationalist 
leaders was born of peasant stock, lived as a 
child in Lancashire, where his family had 


emigrated following the Irish famine of 1847, 
Ilis father had been an agrarian agitator in Ire- 
land, and from an early age Davitt himself was 
associated with the Fenian movement. In 1870 
he was convicted of treason felony and sentenced 
to fifteen years penal servitude. After serving 
seven, howev er, he was released on ticket of 
leave and followed his family to America. Dur- 
ing his years in pri.son he had convinced himself 
that extreme revolutionary methods should be 
abandoned in favor of a constitutional program 
linked to the agitation for land reform. These 
v'iews were confi lined and expanded by his asso- 
ciation with Henry George in America. On his 
return to Ireland, therefore, Davitt attempted, 
although with little official encouragement, to 
institute a new type of nationalist movement, 
contrasted on the one hand with Fenianism, on 
the other with Parnells parliamentarianism. In 
1S79 he founded the Land laMgue, with a plat- 
form declaring for the abolition of landlordism. 
For a time there was a close alliance between 
Davitt and Parnell, which was seriously weak- 
ened, however, in the period following the sup- 
pres.sion of the Land J>eague (1882) by ParnelPs 
repudiation of Davitt s campaign for land 
nationalization. After the O'Shea scandal Davitt 
joined the anti-Parnellite section of the nation- 
alist movement but subsequeiitly helped Wil- 
liam O’Brien found the United Irish League, 
which effected a reconciliation with the Parnell- 
ites. He was strongly opposed to the Wyndham 
Land Purchase Act of 1903, which because of 
its extreme concessions to the landlords he re- 
garded as a nullification of his life’s work. This 
work constitutes the connecting link between 
revolutionary' and constitutional nationalism as 
well as between nationalism and agrarian re- 
form. Davitt was also instrumental in bringing 
the Irish Nationalist party into contact with 
Fenians in America. His social views were more 
radical than those of his colleagues in the na- 
tionalist movement, being colored by collectiv- 
ism, agrarian socialism and anticlericalism. His 
personal character, however, was so high and 
his patriotism so disinterCvSted that he secured 
the respect and admiration even of those who 
disagreed with his views. 

George O’Brien 

Impoitant works: Leaves from a Prison Diary, 2 vols. 
(London 1884-85); The Defence of the Land League 
(London 1891); Life and Progress in Australia (Lon- 
don 1898); The Fall of Feudalism in Ireland (London 
1904). 

Consult: Sheehy-Skeffington, F., Michael Davitt 
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(London 1908); Cashman, D. B., The Life of Michael 
Davitt (Boston 1881); O'Hara, M. M., Chief and 
Tribune^ Parnell and Davitt (Dublin 1919); Hardie, 
J. K., “Michael Da\ itt, the Democrat,” and Kettle, T. 
M., “Michael Davitt, the Nationalist” in Socialist 
Review f vol. i (1908) 410-22. 

DAWES PLAN. See Reparations. 

‘DAWSON, SIR JOHN WILLIAM (1820-99), 
Canadian educator. Dawson was educated at 
Pictou Academy , Nova Scotia, and at Edinburgh. 
He was a pioneer geologist and earnestly en- 
couraged the Canadian geological surveys upon 
whose work the great Canadian mineral de- 
velopment since 1890 has been based. He had a 
great gift for popularization, and in books and 
articles running to editiojis of tens of thousands 
he labored on behalf of his generation for the 
reconciliation of natural science with religion 
and against the Darwinian variation theory. No 
nineteenth century educator with the excejHion 
of Ryerson left a broader mark on Canada. 
Convinced not only that popular education was 
necessary in theCanadian communities w'hich had 
recently become self-governing but that it must 
keep pace with the growth of scientific knowl- 
edge, he set up from 1850 to 1853 the compre- 
hensive educational system of Nova Scotia and 
carried his ideas to New Brunsw ick in 1854 and 
to bilingual Quebec in 1855. Here he laid dowm 
the main outlines of a system to preserve and 
encourage the culture of the English speaking 
minority. Also, by affiliating Mc(iill University 
with smaller institutions in Quebec and else- 
where in Canada he started a process which 
ultimately extended the university’s influence 
nationally from the Atlantic to the Pacific. He 
was principal of McGill from 1855 to 1893. He 
found it on the edge of oblivion and, having won 
the support of wealthy Montrealers, left it one 
of the world’s great universities, whose profes- 
sional graduates not only served the growing 
Canadian community but went as well to Great 
Britain and the United States. As early as 1869 
Dawson endeavored to extend higher education 
to women, although he objected to coeducation, 
and he was able to provide university classes for 
them after 1884. Ilis great mark on national 
education, however, rose from the insistent 
emphasis which he placed on the close relation 
of scientific advance to professional training. To 
him may be credited a large share in promoting 
high standards of Canadian education in medi- 
cine and the various branches of engineering 
(notably, of course, geology and mining) as well 
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as in pure science. The impetus for the study of 
anthropology in Canada was provided by Daw- 
son’s son, (jeorge Mercer Dawson (1849-1901). 

Dawson’s autobiography. Fifty Years of 
Work in Canada^ was published posthumousl)" 
(London 1901). 

J. Bartlet Brebner 

Consult: Ami, H. M., “Sir John William Dawson” in 
American Geologist^ vol. xxvi (1900) 1-48, with com- 
plete biblioi^raphy; Macmillan, C., Mi Gill and Its 
Story (Montreal 1921); Mcllwraith, T. F., ‘“The 
Pro^^ress of Anthropolo^^y in Canada” in Canadian 
Historical Revieiv, vol. xi (1930) 132-50. 

DAY NURSERY. The day nursery, or creche, 
is primarily a by-product of the world wide in- 
dustrialization of women’s work. 'Fhe participa- 
tion of mothers of young children in occupations 
additional to those of housekeeping and family 
care preceded the industrial revolution, but it is 
only within the last hundred years that any con- 
siderable number of mothers of young children 
have engaged in work which takes them away 
from the child and the home. At the outset of 
this period the creation of the day nursery was 
primarily a result of charitable effort to alleviate 
the problem of neglected children. At the 
present time day nurseries may be classified as 
charitable, commercial, industrial or employers’ 
creches in factories or factory vicinities and 
creches which are municipally controlled or 
aided either as a separate unit or in connection 
with schools or other public institutions. 

The rise and most rapid development of the 
day nursery movement in the nineteenth century 
occurred in France, although the first day nurs- 
ery was founded at Detmold, Germany, in 1802. 
The early realization of the effects of a constantly 
declining birth rate in France at the time when 
the birth rate in other European countries was 
rising and of the high percentage of infant 
mortality in districts housing working mothers 
has undoubtedly been a factor in this develop- 
ment. The first day nursery in France to survive 
was founded in 1844 at Chaillot, a suburb of 
Paris, by Firmin Marbeau, whose investigations 
as to the causes of excessive infant mortality, 
especially for children under two, led him to 
correlate the death of children with the neglect 
due to the absence of their working mothers. In 
1846 Marbeau founded the Creche Society of 
France with the idea of fostering such child 
care throughout the country, and within thirty 
years there were 130 creches in France, 40 in the 
department of the Seine alone. Other conti- 
nental countries followed the example of France^ 
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A legal status was definitely given to the crechc 
in France by decree of 1897 and provision was 
made for regular inspection of its operations. 
Government encouragement^ including local 
and national subsidies granted to those whose 
requirements met standards, has influenced the 
development of the day nursery movement 
there. 

Factory creches with provision for employed 
mothers to leave employment at certain periods 
in order to nurse their babies have been a con- 
tinental development, often meeting with public 
approval and sujiport. In Italy the first factory 
nursery, created through a cooperative effort of 
workers and employers, was sponsored by the 
organization, Umanitaria, in 1909. The first 
factory creche in France was opened in 184b at 
Beauvais, and by 1912 such creches had been 
established in fifty factories. 

'Fhe earliest factory creche in Germany was 
opened in 1874 at Linden, near Hanover, and in 
1877 a Creche Association w^as organized in 
Berlin. By 1913 day nurseries existed in most of 
the large cities, and in that year, impressed by 
the extensive industrialization of women's work, 
the minister of the interior urged factory inspec- 
tors to advocate the institution of factory 
creches. Many municipal creches have been 
opened in Germany since the war and in 
Dresden municipal authorities have undertaken 
the entire financial responsibility. The day 
nurseries in Charlottenburg and since 1917 in 
Liibcck have been connected with the ele- 
mentary schools. But in spile of this rapid 
growth most children of working mothers are 
still “boarded out’’— left to the care of relatives 
or neighbors — a type of care preferred by many 
competent authorities in Germany. 

As the industrialization of women’s work in- 
creased, other countries — Spain, Italy, Austria, 
the Scandinavian countries, Russia, India and 
Japan — adopted the day nursery idea. 

In England the first day nursery was opened 
in 1850, but due to lack of public support and 
the meagerness of private philanthropic efforts 
the movement has not spread as rapidly as on 
the continent. Somewhat similar experiments, 
such as the Country Home for Nursery Children 
at Tunbridge Wells, which is open the year 
round for day nursery and other children in need 
of such care, were later undertaken. 

In the United States the movement was at its 
outset largely philanthropic. The first day 
nursery in the country was opened in 1854 by 
the Nursery and Child’s Hospital of New York 


City to provide daytime care for children of 
working mothers who had been patients at the 
hospital. The oldest institution still in existence 
is that which was founded in Troy, New York, 
in i8:;8. The social effects of the Civil War led to 
the establishment of the First Day Nursery in 
Philadelphia in 1863 and to similar nurseries 
elsewhere. In addition to the philanthropic 
enterprises there sprang up individual enter- 
prises on a commercial basis. The movement 
was sufficiently widespread by 1898 to lead to 
the foundation of a National Federation of Day 
N urserics. 

The most important develo])ments in the day 
nursery movement in the Llnitcd States and in 
Europe as to both the number of nurseries es- 
tablished and the type and quality of care pro- 
vided took place during the W'orkl War and have 
continued since that time, d'he sudden great 
increase in the number nf working mothers, due 
to the shortage of other types of labor, led to a 
realization on the part of mo.st European coun- 
tries of the need to provide wsome form of care 
for their children under government supervision 
and often with government aid. ’I'he govern- 
ments of England, France and (h.Tmany gave 
their sanction and aid to the ()f)ening of day 
nurseries in munition centers, and in Italy alone 
eight hundred factory nurseries, nidi (nests), 
WTre opened during the war pcrif)d. France by 
its legislation of 1917 provided allotted rest 
periods and in cases where mort.' than a specified 
number of women were employed a rest room 
for mothers of nursing children. Subsidies were 
granted to day nurseries, amounting in the case 
of the English nurseries to 50 jHTcent of their ex- 
penditure, and were regarded as measures both 
of war relief and of education. ’Ehe reported 
existence in 1922 of 150 day nurseries in Eng- 
land and Wales may be laid to this encourage- 
ment. In Scotland, where the system of boarding 
out is preferred, only 20 such day nurseries were 
reported. These subsidies were considered 
necessary supplements to the provisions through 
maternity grants for financial assistance to 
mothers during the period of confinement. 
There has developed an increasing tendency for 
public bodies to make government supervision 
more stringent in order to develop new and 
better standards of housing, equipment, medical 
provision and personnel. 

In the United States no similar system of 
public day nurseries or of public aid or subsidy 
to private institutions developed during the war. 
Nevertheless, in 1923 there were 22,822 children 
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in 613 nurseries; and trie magnitude of the 
problem, particularly as it was disclosed by 
studies of the high rate of infant mortality 
among children of working mothers, led to an 
awakening of interest on the part of government 
bureaus and social workers' organizations. Up to 
1919 the discussion of the day nursery was not 
• scheduled on the programs of the National 
Conference of Social Work; state surveys of 
work for children, prepared by national welfare 
organizations, made little or no mention of the 
nursery. The lack of public control and super- 
vision led to grave abuses especially in the com- 
mercial day nurseries, w^hich were closely allied 
to the notorious “baby farms.” In 1924 out of 
forty-eight states only six had some measure of 
state protection and thirteen had no state or 
city provisions for licensing of day nurseries. At 
the present time state boards of health and wel- 
fare are exercising increasing control over 
nursery work. 

Part of the neglect of the problem has been 
due perhaps to the widespread disparagt'ment of 
the day nursery as an institution of child care. 
In all countricis there has been a belief that 
public f unds might better be apportioned among 
the mothers themselves. 1 n many instances there 
has been a preference for the boarding out 
system. It has been pointed out that the day 
nurseries have never been popular with working 
mothers either in the United States or in Eu- 
rope. A study made in Philadelphia in 1918 
showed that out of 558 working mothers with 
small children only 9 percent used day nurseries, 
although the himilies lived in parts of the city 
where day nurseries had long been established. 
Reasons given for this })rejudice are fear of insti- 
tutional care, the stigma of charity, the strain of 
traveling, the exclusion of the child for a slight 
illness, the occasional quarantine of the nursery 
itself. Moreover, contrary to European practise 
the better nurseries in the United States have 
always tried to secure for very young children 
alternate types of care through relief from family 
agencies or through foster home or institutional 
care. Some nurseries refuse children under nine 
months of age, and others have a minimum of 
two or even three years. 

It is interesting to note in this connection a 
procedure, undertaken in 1927 by the First Day 
Nursery of Philadelphia and now being contem- 
plated by another Philadelphia nursery, which 
may vitally affect the future of nursery work. 
Because of the shift of population the First Day 
Nursery had become so difficult of access that 
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the building was sold, and instead of relocating 
the nursery an experiment in foster home care 
and placement of children in homes near those 
of their parents has been undertaken. The new 
elements in the plan are the regular service of 
the trained case worker and the supplementing 
in most cases by the nursery of the cost of board. 

Failure to encourage the day nursery move- 
ment also has roots in the fear that its spread 
would be an added inducement for mothers to 
enter industry in such numbers as seriously to 
endanger child and family welfare and in addi- 
tion to affect detrimentally w^age rates for men 
workers and the introduction of systems of 
maternity insurance and pensions. This has 
shown itself in the discouragement in England 
and the United States of the factory creche, even 
during the war. 

Reports indicate, however, that the mother of 
the day nursery child is in many cases the re- 
sourceless mother without relatives, friends or 
husband to assist in child care or support. The 
largest number of children in the day nurseries 
of the United States today come from homes in 
which families have been broken by the death of 
one parent, by separation or desertion. A recent 
study by the Federation of Day Nurseries of its 
affiliated nurseries in New York and Phila- 
delphia shows that of the total number of 
families whose children are in day nurseries 37 
and 51 percent resj)ectively come from such 
homes. 'J'he percentage of the total number of 
children is probably much higher and in one 
state ran as high in 1924 as 89 percent. More- 
over, in only 8 cases out of 100 in that state was 
the w age of the father who could be called upon 
for support adequate to provide for the mini- 
mum wants of the family. 

A more realistic attitude therefore, especially 
in view of the fact that not all states provide 
mothers’ pensions or other forms of family 
assistance and that the adequacy of the provision 
varies from state to state, has led to a movement 
for the improvement of conditions within the 
day nurseries. 

This movement has had several aspects. 
There has been an increase of legislative regula- 
tion and inspection of day nurseries, public and 
private; standards of equipment and personnel 
have been improved. The nursery has been used 
in experiments such as that undertaken by the 
Fitch Creche in Buffalo as a training school for 
workers. It has also been extended in function 
as an educational institution for both experi- 
mental education and child guidance work. It 
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has been demonstrated that the extension of 
such functions can transform the day nursery 
from a mere receiving agency into an agency 
offering health service and other benefits to the 
child and his family. 

The development of the nurseiy school move- 
ment in England, where it originated, and in the 
United States, although arising to meet needs of 
other groups, has to some extent justified the 
separation of mother and child for part of the 
day in order to group children for educational 
activities and has influenced the introduction of 
nursery school methods into some of the more 
advanced day nurseries. Thus, for instance, the 
Bethlehem Day Nursery of New York City has a 
progressive nursery school; a behavior clinic for 
mental hygiene service is provided for the nurs- 
eries of Cleveland; and in many instances the 
nursery and day nursery school are combined. 
There is still, however, a functional distinction 
to be made between the day nursery and the 
nursery school. The day nursery may embrace 
the nursery school but their goals are different, 
for even when nursery school facilities and op- 
portunities are added, the most important factor 
in deciding whether to grant or withhold aid is 
the economic status of the family. Yet most 
progressive day nurseries feel that it is within 
their widened scope to offer to children of lower 
economic status the same service the nursery 
school extends the child of the wealthier parent, 
who selects the nursery school he can afford. 

The connection between school and day 
nursery has to some extent been fostered by 
public school authorities, especially in Germany. 
In the United States, as a result of an attempt 
during the war to keep in school high school 
children who might otherwise be called upon to 
substitute for their mothers in child care, Los 
Angeles public school authorities have created 
day nurseries for the younger children, and 
thirty of the thirty-eight day nurseries in the city 
are financed and controlled by the public school 
authorities. 

It is interesting to note that in the intensive 
child saving program carried on in Ku.ssia after 
1917 the day nursery played a considerable part. 
In 1917 there existed 14 day nurseries in indus- 
trial neighborhoods; during the famine period 
these reached a peak number of 914 in 1922; in 
1925, however, there were still 584 in existence. 
In the period from 1913 to 1923 the rate of child 
mortality decreased from 27 to 17 percent. The 
exact relationship between the day nursery 
movement and the lowering of the infant mor- 


tality rate in any country would of course be 
difficult to prove. 

With improvements in management, provi- 
sions for adequate regulation by public bodies 
and close coordination with other agencies for 
child care the day nursery may very well func- 
tion as an effective agency for child care. Its role 
in any program of social welfare is interrelated, 
of course, with the broader problems of child 
welfare and of the continued industrialization of 
women’s work. 

Helen Glenn Tyson 

See: Child; Women in Industry; Mothers’ Pen- 
sions; Preschool Education. 
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(7th ed. Paris 1873). 

DEADLOCK. In modern democratic govern- 
ments the legislature has attained so dominant 
a position that the dangerous form of deadlock 
between it and a powerful executive rarely 
occurs. Deadlocks between the king and the 
legislature, like that in England which led to 
the revolution of 1648 and like those between 
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the king and the sovereign courts, or parlements^ 
in France which hampered the administrative 
programs of the French royal governments, are 
hardly possible in a modern government where 
there is direct responsibility to the people on 
the part of both legislature and executive. 
Deadlocks in a popular government may occur, 
however, as a result of conflict between the 
houses in a bicameral legislature or through 
party differences. They may arise over the 
passage of laws or the voting of taxes or appro- 
priations. While inability to pass legislation 
may seriously hamper the program of a govern- 
ment, the latter can continue to function so long 
as funds are available. Legislative failui c to vote 
taxes or appropriations, however, may abso- 
lutely prevent the continued existence of the 
government and may lead to revolution or other 
violent extraconstitutional action. 

A deadlock between two houses of a legis- 
lature may become very serious where the 
houses represent different classes of the popu- 
lation. An outstanding case is the Parliament 
of England with the hereditary House of Lords, 
having a permanent conservative majority, and 
the elective House of Commons. As the suffrage 
was extended the Commons became the active 
body in legislation reflecting public sentiment. 
The threat of deadlock was finally ended by 
establishing the supremacy of the House of 
Commons and leaving the Lords only the power 
of a delay for a certain time. 

In parliamentary governments like that of 
France, where both chambers are elective and 
where the economic interests of majorities and 
the party composition in the two chambers 
may differ, there is a possibility of serious dead- 
lock. In practise, however, party and personal 
responsibility to the voters acts as a check on 
a situation that has in it the seeds of revolution. 

Deadlocks are always possible in the Ameri- 
can Congress between the House of Represen- 
tatives and the Senate. Every two years the 
whole House of Representatives, but only one 
third of the Senate, is elected, so that one party 
may win control of the House while the other 
remains in power in the Senate. The different 
relative influence of different geographic areas, 
resulting from the right of each state to have 
two senators while congressmen are allotted on 
a basis of population, may result in the pre- 
dominance of different interests in the two 
houses. The power of the minority in the 
Senate to obstruct, especially by unlimited de- 
bate, legislation approved by the House forces 


consideration of the minority point of view — 
an important safeguard in a popular govern- 
ment — but may lead to deadlock with the 
House, which is more effectively controlled by 
the party machinery. The Senate has at times 
threatened to refuse to vote all or part of the 
appropriation bills in order to force certain 
action by the dominant party in the House and 
by the president. One check on deadlock lies 
in the responsibility to the popular vote. As 
members of a party senators and representa- 
tives are obliged to consider the effect of per- 
sistence in a deadlock on the fortunes of their 
party; as individuals they are subject to the 
pressure of their constituents. Another check 
lies in the multiplicity of bills and variety of 
policies depending on action in Congress, so 
that the opportunity for compromise is very 
great. Furthermore, a deadlock may continue 
for a long period on a particular measure with- 
out interfering seriously with the working of 
the legislative machinery in other fields. Finally, 
the lack of a definite majority in Congress does 
not prevent the existence or continued func- 
tioning of the independent executive. 

Party control lessens the danger of deadlock 
between two houses, but party and group are a 
prolific source of difficulty in each house. In 
the United States the loose two-party system 
permits the formation within the parties and 
frequently across the parties of more or less 
temporary blocs representing particular inter- 
ests. Such blocs may result in deadlocks on 
particular measures. 

Under the parliamentary form of govern- 
ment, where the executive is a committee of 
parliament, party rivalries may cause a dead- 
lock. Under a two-party system with strict 
party control deadlock in a parliament disap- 
pears, since the executive ministry is also the 
steering committee of the parliament and can 
force through its legislative as well as its finan- 
cial program. If it loses the confidence of the 
parliament it is replaced by a different party 
with a different program strong enough to 
secure the passage of finance measures and of 
the important legislation to which it is pledged. 
Should there be doubt as to which of the two 
parties has the confidence of the people, a new 
election can be called and there will normally 
be a majority returned which under party dis- 
cipline can create an executive and carry on 
the government without danger of deadlock. 
Where, however, there are a number of parties 
and groups based on economic interests, polit- 
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ical ideals or allegiance to individuals, the 
parliamentary system becomes difficult to oper- 
ate. In a parliamentary state the result of a 
party or group deadlock is not merely, as in a 
country like the United States, a delay in legis- 
lation. A ministry must be formed if the execu- 
tive is to function, d’his can be done only 
through a grouping of parties with wide differ- 
ences in their programs and personal antag- 
onisms among their leaders. The power which 
this gives to parties must be counterbalanced 
by a strong sense of national unity which will 
induce the sacrifice of personal ambitions and 
party programs in the national interest. The 
consequences of continued deadlock are so 
grave that the pressure of public opinion will 
ordinarily comjiel some kind of a compromise 
w^hich may be temporary and ineffective in 
securing important legislation. If the remedy 
applied is a dissolution of the parliament, the 
new chamber may be as hopelessly divided as 
the old. As economic questions come increas- 
ingly to the fore, enlisting the economic inter- 
ests of different groups, the difficulty of forming 
governmental coalitions and of passing the 
necessary economic legislation increases. 

One device for overcoming a deadlock occa- 
sioned by a multiplicity of parties is that of 
permitting the tax and appropriation laws to 
continue in effect until they are changed by 
parliamentary action. Thus the functioning of 
the government is assured. This alone is not 
sufficient in a modern state, particularly in 
Europe where the conduct of foreign affairs 
is of such importance. Nor docs a government 
immobilized by internal dissension and inca- 
pable of action fit the needs of a country in 
sore economic stress or in which new economic 
or social ideals arc supported by a large and 
active section of the population. The deadlock 
must be broken, a ministry with majority sup- 
port formed and remedies applied. If this 
cannot be accomplished through the vote of 
the people or through compromise, the stage is 
set for the drastic solution through dictator- 
ship, either constitutional, as in Germany in 
1930, or extra-constitutional, as in Italy. 

J. P. Chamberlain 

See: Separation of Powers; Veto; Checks and 
Balances; Obstruction, Parliamentary; Closure; 
Parties, Political; Bloc, Parliamentary; In- 
terests; Power, Political; Coalition; Compro- 
mise; Coup d’Etat; Dictatorship. 

Constdt: Luce, Robert, Legislative Procedure (New 
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under which deao locks may appear can be seen in 
Lees-Smith, II. B., Second (Chambers in Theory and 
Practice {\ ,ondoT\ 1Q23); Rogers, Lindsay, The Ameri- 
can Senate (New York 1926); Hashrouck, Paul De 
Witt, Party Government in the House of Represent a- 
lives (New York 1927). 

DEAF. The term deaf is applied indiscrimi- 
nately to three groups in the population: those 
who are entirely without sound perception; 
those who are partially deaf; and those who are 
deaf mutes, that is, who not only arc unable to 
hear but also lack normal speech. Deafness in 
the last sense is comparatively rare. Devices for 
testing and measuring auditory power reveal 
that most of those who are known as deaf and 
even the majority of deaf mutes have a certain 
degree of undeveloped hearing. 

Deafness and mutism are quite distinct. No 
anatomical connection exists between the organs 
of hearing and those of speech. Lack of speech 
results from lack of hearing because without 
hearing one cannot learn to speak unless 
specially taught and cannot distinguish voice 
modulations and inflections. A deaf mute is thus 
one who was born without hearing or has lost it 
at an early age and who therefore has not ac- 
quired speech. The later the age at which such 
an individual has lost his hearing the better will 
be his speech. Persons unable to speak despite 
the possession of hearing are very rare, their 
condition being due in nearly all cases to some 
mental or nervous disorder. 

'Fhere has been but limited research upon the 
subject of the cause of deafness and little accu- 
rate knowledge is available. From one third to 
two fifths of the deafness of deaf mutes is con- 
genital; from three fifths to two thirds is ac- 
quired, usually, from some disease of infancy or 
early childhood which affects the mkldle ear or 
the internal ear. About 17 percent of acquired 
deafness is caused by meningitis and 17.6 per- 
cent by scarlet fever. Measles, typhoid fever, 
whooping cough, diphtheria, pneumonia, ca- 
tarrh and inflammations in some part of the 
auditory apparatus sometimes result in deafness. 
Some deafness is of hereditary origin, either 
directly or indirectly, although little is known of 
the exact extent or nature of hereditary deafness. 
Intermarriage of the deaf does not play a large 
part in deaf mutism, probably because as a rule 
each parent suffers deafness from a different 
pathological condition. Much deafness can be 
prevented through general measures for the 
protection of the health and for the improve- 
ment of living conditions. The immediate prac- 
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tical program is the arrest and control of diseases 
in infancy and childhood, especially communi- 
cable diseases which leave deafness in their 
wake, and the education of the deaf in speech 
and lip reading. I'he hard of hearing, although 
still frequently exploited by quacks, are being 
increasingly aided by perfected mechanical 
appliances. 

There has been little investigation in any 
country of the total number of persons wholly or 
partially deaf or with impaired hearing. In the 
United States the conservative estimate for 
deaf mutes is about 53,000. Deaf mutism is rela- 
tively more frequent among males than among 
females. In the population at large there are 104 
males to every 100 females; the ratio of male deaf 
mutes is about 121. 

In most ancient civilizations the deaf were 
regarded as abnormal and mentally defective. 
They were exposed to death in U recce and sur- 
vivors received no special care or protection. In 
Rome, however, deaf mutes were granted defi- 
nite rights as citizens and care was provided for 
those in special need. In the countries of Europe 
adopting the civil law, especially France, the 
rights of deaf mutes were respected but their 
physical disqualifications kept them from meet- 
ing certain legal formalities. In England under 
the common law the early status of deaf mutes 
was very low. According to the dictum of Black- 
stone it was a presumption of the law that they 
were almost idiots. 

Both in the British Isles and on the continent 
a fundamental change in the attitude of the 
public toward deaf mutes appeared when it was 
discovered that they could be educated. The 
first school for the deaf was established by 
Charles-Michel, abbot of L’Epee, near Paris in 
1755. Schools were also established about the 
same time by Samuel Heinicke near Flamburg 
and by 'Phomas Bra id wood in Edinburgh. In 
1784 a school was founded in Rome, in 1788 in 
Madrid and in 1801 in Genoa, followed by 
many others in the cities of Europe. 

The first school for the education of deaf 
mutes in the United States was opened at Hart- 
ford, Connecticut, in 1817, and since then their 
spread has been rapid. At present only a few of 
the less populous states in the Union are without 
special schools for deaf children. In about half a 
dozen states deaf and blind children are edu- 
cated in the same school, an arrangement gen- 
erally regarded as undesirable. In many schools 
the presence of feebleminded or mentally back- 
ward children among the deaf complicates the 
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problem of education. Most schools for the deaf 
are state institutions under the immediate direc- 
tion of a special board of trustees or a state 
board. A few schools in the East arc private 
institutions, partially endowed but depending 
largely upon state per capita appropriations or 
subsidies. In addition to the state institutions 
day schools for the deaf have been established as 
parts of local educational systems, often operat- 
ing under special state laws. With the pupils 
residing in their own homes a normal order of 
living is provided. Gallaudet College, located at 
Washington, D. C., and maintained entirely by 
the federal government, is a special institution 
for the higher education of the deaf. Within 
recent years, largely in consequence of similar 
work for children with defective eyesight, special 
classes have been organized for children with 
defective hearing in the schools of the larger 
cities. Ear clinics are being established in con- 
nection with such classes. 

In Europe the oral method has been the pre- 
vailing one used, formal adherence to this 
method having been established at an inter- 
national convention of the instructors of the deaf 
at Milan in 1880. 'Fhere has been far less direct 
recognition of the sign language than in the 
United States. In the most advanced European 
schools for the deaf increasing attention is being 
given to the possibilities of acoustic instruction 
and to vocational training, but the physical 
facilities for the latter are generally inferior in 
extent and efficiency to those in the United 
Slates. Both special institutions and day schools 
for the deaf are now found, with an evident 
trend toward the latter, and classes for the hard 
of hearing are being established on a wider 
scale. Compulsory education laws are being 
extended to the deaf. In some countries educa- 
tion of the deaf is not considered a function of 
the state, although the trend is distinctly in that 
direction. Private schools, found more fre- 
quently in southern than in northern Europe, 
usually under the control of some religious body, 
are often subsidized by the state. Little organ- 
ized provision is made for higher education of 
the deaf in Europe. The deaf have not achieved 
the social and economic position of the deaf in 
the United States but have been regarded to a 
greater degree as charity dependents. 

As a result of their education the legal limita- 
tions and disqualifications against the deaf have 
gradually disappeared. Apart from the provision 
for schools legislative action has taken but oc- 
casional notice of the deaf whether in measures 
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of material assistance, protection or discrimina- 
tion. In judicial proceedings the tendency has 
been to put deaf mutes on an equal footing with 
others. They are now generally held quite 
responsible for their criminal misdeeds. They 
are qualified as witnesses if proper interpreters 
are available and are capable of making wills and 
of entering into contracts. In the economic 
sphere the differences between deaf mutes and 
the general population arc minor as compared 
with the status of the blind. While their handi- 
cap is a barrier to their entry into certain com- 
mercial and professional fields, there are a vari- 
ety of other semiskilled industrial positions 
where deafness does not act as a drawback. 
Provision is generally made for occupational 
training in the special schools for the deaf. 

The deaf suffer as a result of their social 
cleavage from the rest of their fellow men, but 
they compensate for this by close association 
among themselves. They form their own socie- 
ties and organizations and communicate by the 
sign language and by finger spelling or by a 
combination of the two. The sign language con- 
sists of both natural and arbitrary signs and em- 
braces pantomime and many expressive gestures, 
all of which become codified for the experienced 
user. Finger spelling is reserved for uncommon 
words. Some of the deaf employ speech and lip 
reading, which they have been taught in their 
schools, but with many this method of communi- 
cation proves unsatisfactory. Writing is resorted 
to when other methods are not available. In most 
of the schools both the sign language and speech 
with lip reading are being taught. In certain 
schools no other methods of communication ex- 
cept speech and lip reading are permitted. The 
auricular method, by which the residual powers 
of the ear are brought into use, is being increas- 
ingly used in schools and is likely to become an 
important factor in the education of the deaf. 

As compared with the blind and cripples there 
have been relatively few organizations created 
for the benefit of deaf mutes apart from the 
activities of certain religious bodies and an oc- 
casional measure by some social welfare agency. 
Leagues for the hard of hearing are being or- 
ganized whose chief purpose is the instruction 
of adults in speech and lip reading, and which 
sometimes provide in addition certain forms of 
social welfare work, such as special employment 
service. It is generally recognized, however, that 
there is a close connection between the social and 
economic status of the deaf and their degree of 
education and that the problem of creating 


normal relationships and independence for deaf 
individuals is chiefly a problem of overcoming 
their educational handicap. 

Harry Best 
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-DEAK, FERENCZ (1803-76), Hungarian 
statesman. Both in the formulation of a reform 
program and in the struggle with Austria Dedk 
was an outstanding leader of Hungarian moder- 
ate liberalism. Shortly after his election to the 
national Diet in 1833 Dedk led the liberal oppo- 
sition in its reform measures of toleration for 
Protestants and Jews, improvement of the lot of 
the peasants and abolition of the exemption from 
taxation of his own class, the landowning 
magnates and gentry. The intensity of counter- 
agitation aroused by certain phases of his 
program led him to refuse his seat in the Diet, 
to which he was unanimously elected in 1843 
and 1844, but in 1848 he accepted the post of 
minister of justice. His draft of a modem 
criminal code, which provided for the abolition 
of capital punishment, won him considerable 
international repute. After the compromise of 
1867 Deak devoted himself again to the cause of 
religious tolerance, and in 1873 he wrote at 
length in support of the separation of church 
and state. His speeches have been collected and 
edited by M. K6nyi (6 vols., Budapest 1882- 
1903), but neither these nor his ‘‘A contribution 
to Hungarian public law ** (Pest 1865) have been 
translated. 
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His most outstanding contribution was, how- 
ever, as mediator in the contest with Austria 
prior to, during and after the Revolution of 
1848. His program of resistance to Austrian 
aggression on constitutional rights was, like 
that of Eotvos, far less radical than the demands 
of Kossuth. Nevertheless, in the Diet of 1 839-40 
Dedk led the fight for amnesty for Kossuth. 
After the failure of conciliatory methods and the 
suppression of the Revolution of 1848 Deak, 
who had been court martialed but acquitted, 
retired from public office. During the entire 
period of repression he continued his agitation 
for constitutional liberty, refusing to accept 
defeat as permanent but opposing the radical 
plans for a second revolution. In i860 after the 
disastrous war with Italy Francis Joseph sought 
to placate Hungarian discontent by a promise of 
constitutional liberty and Dedk was chosen by 
the Hungarian Diet — in spite of the opposition 
of its majority to his radical policy — ^to frame 
the address to the emperor. He proposed as basic 
measures the restoration of the constitution of 
1848 and the creation of an independent min- 
istry. The effort failed and the Diet was dis- 
solved. Nevertheless, in 1865, when Austrian 
defeat by Prussia and Italy led to renewed 
efforts for peace with Hungary, Dedk at the risk 
of his popularity advised against exploitation by 
Hungary of Austria’s weakened condition, coun- 
seled the development of reciprocal good will 
and encouraged the resumption of negotiations 
on the theory that in such controversies it was 
the sovereign who acted as protector of the 
people and often blocked infringement by his 
own ministers on constitutional liberty. The 
compromise of 1867 embodied substantially the 
program Dedk had drafted in 1861 . Although he 
declined to accept the post of prime minister as 
a mark of recognition for his services in behalf 
of peace Dedk continued until his death to 
exercise considerable influence on the policy of 
his country and of the Austrian empire. 

Henry Marczali 

Consult: Csengery, A., Ferencs Dedk (Budapest 1877), 
German translation (Leipsic 1877); Laveleye, E. de, 
“Ferenz Dedk” in La Prusse et VAutriche depuis 
SadowQy 2 vols. (Paris 1870); Arnold- Forster, F. M., 
Francis Dedk (London 1880); Wlassics, G., Ferencs 
Dedk (Budapest 1923). 

-DEAKIN, ALFRED (1856-1919), Austra- 
lian statesman. He entered the Parliament of 
Victoria in 1880. As a Victorian minister from 
1883 to 1890 he brought about the first Austra- 
lian irrigation and factory legislation. Through- 


out the nineties he refused office, worked for 
Australian federation and virtually carried Vic- 
toria into the commonwealth. He became the 
first commonwealth attorney general in 1901 and 
was thrice prime minister, in 1903-04, 1905-08 
and 1909-10. 

In essentials Australia’s settled policy today 
goes back to the Liberal party under his leader- 
ship. In British politics Liberalism connotes 
laissez faire. Australia’s Liberalism has a tradi- 
tion of protective tariffs and paternal govern- 
ment — sodalisme sans doctrine. Such was the 
Liberalism of Deakin. Until his retirement from 
the commonwealth Parliament in 1913 there 
were few essential matters on which Liberal 
policy differed from that of Labour. His ideal 
Australia was a white Australia, developed by 
state assisted British immigration, guaranteeing 
by law “fair and reasonable labor conditions” 
and protected by tariffs from underpaid labor 
overseas. These have become Australia’s settled 
policy. In external affairs Deakin was both a 
sturdy nationalist and an ardent imperialist. 
Australia was to be a free nation (defended by a 
citizen army and an Australian unit in the im- 
perial navy) within an empire whose unity 
should be institutionally organized and ce- 
mented by preferential trade. Imperial federa- 
tion apart, this is Australia’s spirit still. How- 
ever regarded, Deakin is the central figure in the 
political history of the Commonwealth of 
Australia. 

Deakin did not actually originate all the policy 
which he advocated; he brought to Parliament 
not so much the gifts of the political inventor as 
the eager receptive mind, constructive grasp and 
moral earnestness of the prophet. He brought 
also magical eloquence and a personal charm 
which held ministry after ministry. 

K. H. Bailey 

Consult: Murdoch, Walter, Alfred Deakin: a Sketch 
(London 1923). 

DEATH CUSTOMS are generally supposed to 
have their roots in the emotions, especially 
dread. Savages, among whom death customs 
are generally more elaborate than among the 
highly civilized peoples, are alleged to feel an 
overwhelming fear of death which prompts 
measures for self-protection. This is not con- 
firmed by observation. Savages live and die 
publicly, so that the sight of death is often 
familiar from childhood. In the more civilized 
groups death is hidden. Contact with it is much 
rarer and for that reason gives a greater shock; 
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the principal. A mitigation of the iloloku is 
practised in cases where people lie down during 
the period of mourning or a finger is amputated 
at the death of a chief. It is as iloloku that all the 
little children put on clothes for the first time at 
the death of a chief. It is clear that the Fijian 
mind associates the clothing of the dead with a 
boy^s first assumption of clothes. Sexual absti- 
nence is common both as a funeral practise and 
as a prelude to initiation. The fictitious death of 
mourners may explain I Corinthians xv: 29, 
‘‘Else what shall they do which are baptized for 
the dead, if the dead rise not at all.^ Why are they 
then baptized for the dead?” Evidently the 
baptism of kinsmen was supposed to help the 
dead to resurrection by the identification of the 
living with the dead. 

The living undergo the same rite as the dead 
but with a difference. The deceased is clad in all 
his finery, but the mourners wear tattered or 
dark colored clothes and eschew ornaments. 
The wife who commits suttee is elaborately 
dressed, but the widow who survives must be 
shabby. Thus another idea comes in to modify 
the basic one of imitation: the death ritual raises 
the dead to a higher rank than all the preceding 
consecrations; therefore the living humble 
themselves before him as vassals before the king. 

The gradation of sacraments explains apothe- 
osis, or deification, after death. The king is divine 
in his lifetime but not to the highest possible 
degree. The consecration at death makes him 
completely one with the god. This is also true of 
saints, especially in India. There the individual 
soul, prepared by a long course of austerities, 
becomes absorbed in the universal soul. A kind 
of pantheism results. 

In apotheosis the deceased is supposed not to 
die but to be translated. Thus the image of a 
Roman emperor was treated as if he were asleep 
not dead. Both in South India and Fiji a chief is 
said to sleep not to die. The distinction between 
dying and extinction which is not death is 
puzzling. In India it is expressed thus: “F'or 

men they slay the victim on the frontal bone 

For gods they choke or strangle it, and say, not, 
‘Slay, kill it,’ after the human manner, but 
‘Quiet it. It has passed away.’ For when he says, 
‘It has passed away,* then the sacrificer passes 
away to the gods.” In interpreting this it must 
be remembered that the victim and the sacrificer 
are identified. Of an Egyptian king it is said, the 
sun god “has not given him to Osiris. He has not 
died the death. He has become a great and 
glorious one on the horizon.” Such texts evi- 


dently use the word death in a much narrower 
sense than the modem western world; by it they 
mean a way of dying which leads to the under- 
world as opposed to another way which trans- 
lates to the world of the gods in heaven or even 
to the sun disk. The antithesis is so strong in 
India that Yama, who might be called the god of 
death, is not there regarded as a god because he' 
died and gods do not die. On the other hand, the 
Buddha, although a man according to western 
notions, docs not die but passes away, “sees 
Nirv^ana,” that is, extinction. The antithesis 
between Nir\'ana, the fruit of enlightenment, 
and death, the ever recurring fate of the unen- 
lightened, is one of the cardinal doctrines of 
Buddhism. 'I'he idea of extinction as opposed to 
death is doubtless obscure because it is based on 
some practise that disappeared before the begin- 
ning of the records. This practise was possibly 
the bloodless putting to death of the king before 
he could die of sickness or old age. This was not 
accounted death. This suggestion is borne out by 
a south Indian myth of “an age when men did 
not die, but simply dwindled, from sheer age, 
until it became necessary to get rid of them by 
shutting them up” in stone lined graves with 
food, water and light (Cammiade, L. A., in 
Many vol. xxx, 1930, p. 187-89). 

Methods of disposing of the corpse have 
called forth a variety of explanations. A desire 
to get rid of it is generally accounted a sufficient 
reason for simple interment. It is not a sufficient 
reason, for the simplest method of disposal is to 
leave the body to rot. Modern western squeam- 
ishness must not be attributed to other groups. 
Many are content to let animal carcasses rot in 
frequented places rather than take the trouble to 
remove them. True, the sight of a hun^n 
corpse is not merely repulsive but distressing; 
but the dwellers in a sparsely populated country 
can easily remove the corpse to an unfre- 
quented spot, as some tribes are still content to 
do. Interment was practised as early as palaeo- 
lithic times, and there could be no question then 
of a dense population. One possible reason for 
interment is an idea we know to have existed 
from very early times, that of planting the body 
in the earth like a seed for rebirth. In India the 
site of the tumulus “is ploughed with six oxen 
after a prayer, ‘May Savitri grant thy bones a 
place in the earth.’ Seeds representing all herbs 
are sown, then the cremated bones are poured 
out with the prayer, ‘Savitri strews thy flesh in 
the lap of thy mother the earth,’ ” Savitri is a 
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rfun god: thus the sun sows the flesh of the de- 
ceased as a seed in the womb of the earth.The 
idea is used by St. Paul: “So also is the resur- 
rection of the dead. ... It is sown a natural 
body, it is raised a spiritual body.” Basing his 
sermon on this passage a modern preacher says, 
“The Church sprinkles the dead body with holy 
•water. She censes it because it was the organ of 
expression, and is the seed of the spiritual body 
which we shall wear hereafter.” He then pro- 
ceeds to refute scientific objections by showing 
how the green stalk grows out of the little brown 
seed. In the Vedic passage just quoted the idea 
of seed is coupled with that of the earth as 
mother and the grave is the womb. It is impos- 
sible as yet to say whether these two conceptions 
represent two independent streams of thought 
that have coalesced. The womb idea by itself 
would account for the embryo position. 

It may be the same idea of planting the body 
in the earth that prompted the custom of dis- 
membering the corpse for burial, just as the ear 
of corn is broken up to sow, so the body is 
broken up before being committed to the earth, 
a practise which existed in prehistoric Egypt. 
There are abundant memories of it in Indian 
ritual. Myths relating how the world was cre- 
ated out of a dismembered human victim are 
found all the way from Germany to the Gilbert 
Islands at least. 

Cave burial seems at first sight to require no 
explanation: men lived in caves, therefore 
nothing seems more natural than digging a hole 
in the floor to stow away the body or than 
continuing the practise after cave dwelling was 
given up. This hypothesis, however, does not 
explain why in some cases, for instance in Fiji, 
cave burial was the privilege of chiefs nor why so 
much labor was incurred in excavating caves 
where natural ones were lacking. Furthermore, 
as early as palaeolithic times the innermost 
recesses of caves most difficult of access and 
unsuitable as habitations had their walls painted 
with figures which to the minds of archaeologists 
were not a mere exercise of the aesthetic faculty. 
The use of caves for burial seems therefore to be 
derived from their religious associations rather 
than the other way around. 

Long barrows would appear to be imitation 
mountains with caverns inside. They cannot be 
explained on grounds which moderns would 
consider utilitarian, as a mere method of dis- 
posing of the body, since they involve a labor 
far in excess of what is needed for that purpose. 
The reason for them may be known when the 
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beliefs that arc now associated with long bar- 
rows in the countries where they are still piled 
up and the legends centering around the pre- 
historic ones are collected. A new set of ideas 
came in with the bronze age to alter the shape of 
the barrow to a circle. Round barrows still sur-! 
vive in Buddhist countries as shrines containing 
the cremated relics of the Buddha. In Ceylon 
they were built to receive the ashes of kings and 
are still built for priests. Stone or brick has taken 
the place of earth. The Sanskrit term is stupa, 
corrupted in Hindustani to tope. Round barrows 
belong to eastern India. Western India favored 
the square shape on the ground that the round 
one does not distinguish the four cardinal points. 
The Indian evidently regards the square and the 
round barrows as merely variations of the same 
thing: the function is essential, the form a matter 
of opinion. We are thus justified in assimilating 
the pyramid to the genus harrow. All three 
fonns, long, round and square, still occur in 
some places side by side. 

Bas-reliefs of Indian topes show that these 
originally carried a small shrine. Evidence from 
other countries points the same way. The Indian 
tope represents the universe: the top surface is 
the sky, the ground the earth and the intervening 
space the atmosphere; the square masonry on 
the top of the dome is adorned with the disks of 
the sun and moon, and the drum of the pinnacle 
above is called the rampart of the gods. The rel- 
ative positions in Buddhist cosmogony are thus 
reproduced in the tope. The Persians placed a 
similar construction on their cave temples. In 
this connection it is significant that the Latin 
mundus means both the world and an under- 
ground shrine. The tumulus or the shrine must 
then have been regarded as an epitome of the 
universe from very ancient times. The idea sur- 
vives in Europe as an artistic device: domes are 
commonly painted inside with scenes of heaven 
and occasionally studded outside with stars. 

Elliot Smith places the original home of mum- 
mification in Egypt. Nowhere did climatic con- 
ditions so favor attempts to insure continued 
existence after death by preserving the flesh as 
well as the bones, and nowhere was the tech- 
nique so highly developed. He supports his 
theory by pointing to cases of imperfect mum- 
mification in other lands and of purposeless 
technique which can only he explained as mis- 
understandings of a complete and purposeful 
mummification as practised in Egypt. Most sig- 
nificant are the cases in which some sort of em- 
balmment is followed by cremation, an addition 
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which takes away the whole point of the original 
process (see Levin, Mary, in Man, vol. xxx, 
1930, p. 29-34, 44-4^» 64-66). 

Such cases further disprove the idea that 
cremation is merely a convenient way of dispos- 
ing of the corpse; instead of simplifying the 
procedure it complicates it, for it is often fol- 
lowed by interment. Its origin must lie then not 
in convenience hut in ideas concerning the 
properties of lire. As yet only the lines of inquiry 
can he suggested. Fire is believed to he latent in 
trees (among the Turks, Indians, Polynesians 
and others), stones and even in water. It is 
present underneath the earth; the sun and stars 
are heavenly fires. The wide distribution of these 
ideas shows that the pervasive nature of fire was 
recognized at a remote period. Fire is im- 
material. These properties make it a very con- 
venient vehicle for the immaterial essence of 
things. A Solomon Islander says, “Ifyou destroy 
the offering in the fire the spirit can cat it. Just 
as a man when he rots goes to the land of spirits, 
even so if you destroy a little pudding the spirit 
in the land of spirits can cat it.” Compare the 
Vedic address to the body on the pyre: “Let the 
eye go to the sun, tin* breath to the air. (to to the 
sky and to the earth according to fitness; go to 
the waters. If it is pleasing to thee, there abide 
in plants with thy limbs.” Matters are here com- 
plicated by the idea of man as a microcosm: fire 
conveys each part to the corresponding part of 
the universe. The precremation practise of dis- 
memberment seems to have left traces here. 

Cremation and burnt offerings have the same 
roots. They go together in Greece, Rome and 
elsewhere, but we often find cremation com- 
bined with unburnt offerings and natural putre- 
faction with burnt offerings. In such cases it is 
sometimes possible to prove that two different 
traditions have been fused owing to the inter- 
action of two cultures or two classes of society. 
For cremation is not always common to all 
ranks hut seems to have been originally aristo- 
cratic, as it is still in India (in Ceylon only kings 
and priests are cremated). Cremation has re- 
cently gained ground in Europe under classical 
influence, but the offerings remain unchanged, 
hence the inconsistency. 

Rarer methods of disposal include throwing 
the body into the sea, eating it, removing the 
flesh from the bones, leaving it for animals to 
devour. This last was no doubt the original 
method, but not every occurrence of it must b« 
mistaken for a survival from the most primitive 
ages. The Parsees have substituted it for crema- 


tion, a custom which, it is shown by compara- 
tive evidence, their forbears have practised. 

Not all death customs can be derived from 
rebirth. Inversion, one of the commonest fea- 
tures, cannot as yet be linked up with it. It takes 
all kinds of forms, not ail found always together: 
returning in inverse order from the burial 
ground, wearing the Hrahmanic thread on the 
left insteadof the right side, “backward speech,’’ 
inverting weapons and the like. The living are by 
inversion imitating the dead, among w^hom 
everything is inverted: our day is their night, 
black men become brown and browTi men black. 
This inversion is limited to the underworld. 
Thus Indians walk clockwise round the shrine 
of those who have not died, viz. the gods and 
the Buddha; but counterclockw ise round the pyre 
of those who go to the underworld. It seems 
that under the earth everything is upside down. 

Many dt‘ath customs art; due to the super- 
natural pow ers of the spirits. Consecration cere- 
monies bestow^ supernatural powers; death rites 
being the highest confer them in greatest 
measure. Further, they set free the immaterial 
part of man completely and thus enable it to act 
at a distance without visible contact, which is 
the essence of magic. In many religions this 
power is enhanced by identilication with 
heavenly bodies, especially the sun, the source 
of life. It is disputed when the dead WTre first 
connected with the sun, but it is older than our 
earliest records, since Osiris, the Egyptian king 
of the dead, is solar. Yama, his Indian counter- 
part, is the son of the sun god. 'The sun and 
death are associated , sometimes identified , doubt- 
less because the sun yearly growls faint. 

Offerings are made in order to maintain the 
dead in vigor and friendliness. 'Fhe Egyptians 
went further than any other people in filling 
their tombs with all the objects or models of 
objects which a man requires in his lifetime. 
The climate facilitated this tendency as it did 
mummification. 

Fear of harm inspires devices for driving out 
ghosts: making a noise, hurling stones, kindling 
fires, burying in earth instead of merely expos- 
ing and so on. This is especially the case wdth 
evil ghosts, e.g. women deceased in travail, who 
are widely considered dangerous. Various de- 
vices are used to prevent the ghost from return- 
ing, such as carrying out the body foremost with 
toes tied, carrying to the other side of a river, 
blazing a false trail near the grave, tying a clog 
to the foot. The custom of burying suicides at 
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crossroads was possibly designed to mislead the 
ghost, who does not know which way to turn. 
Many of these customs assume incredible stu- 
pidity in the ghost. The reason for this stupidity 
is not known, but it has descended to the devil, 
who often takes the place of the earlier ghosts. 

Death customs in their earliest known forms 
^re designed to be useful in the narrow sense of 
the term; for instance, they influence the food 
supply by increasing the potency of the ghosts 
and by directing this into channels which will 
promote life and wealth. Some of these practises 
turn out to have some psychological value as 
well. They arouse emotions which tend to trans- 
form the customs. There is a continual conflict 
going on between the reasoned necessities of 
society and the personal emotions of the relatives. 
A sensitive soul is compelled to endure buffoon- 
ery and obscenity because the tribe holds it to 
be necessary to the welfare of all. If public 
opinion weakens because the utility of the cus- 
tom has been disproved, then the private emo- 
tions sec their opportunity to tone down and 
finally abolish what offends. It is painful to a 
parent to see his suicide son buried in unconse- 
crated ground. Society insists that for the public 
good the necessary measures shall be taken 
against a maleficent ghost, but when increasing 
knowledge discredits the old idea affection is 
able to gain ground inch by inch. We see the 
conflict going on in the burial scene of Hamlet, 
It has not ceased altogether, although afTection 
has practically won the day by recourse to the 
fiction of temporary insanity. Verdicts of felo de 
se have become exceedingly rare. This is merely 
one example of a process that has completely 
remodeled the death customs of Imrope, divest- 
ing them of almost everything that has not a 
psychological value. 

I'his value is twofold. The rites are in har- 
mony with the mourner’s frame of mind; for 
instance, dark colors are congenial. Secondly, 
they give scope for activity — nothing is more 
dangerous to a lacerated mind than the feeling of 
impotence. Washing, originally inspired by 
eschatological ideas, has been retained as a last 
performance of a daily service. Offerings, once 
thought to be useful, have become a continua- 
tion of those acts of generosity that brought 
pleasure during life. Outward signs of mourning 
also act as a protection: they are a warning to 
others to avoid anything that may hurt. In small 
communities where everyone knows everyone 
else this is not as important as in large communi- 
ties where the mourner constantly meets those 
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who do not know the news of the death. Ob- 
servances also satisfy public opinion as to the 
presence of grief. The sincerest grief is not in- 
sensitive to public approval or censure. This 
tends to elaborate death customs, but this 
tendency is counteracted among peoples of 
greater sensitiveness and introvert disposition 
by an aversion to much outward display. In ages 
of great emotional development, like the present, 
quiet funerals accord better with the mood. 

A. M. Hocart 
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DEBATE, PARLIAMENTARY. Debate has 
been historically and is still theoretically a de- 
terminant of legislative action. Only through dis- 
cussion and the expression of opinion by rank 
and file as well as by leaders can a legislative 
assembly secure the necessary information, iso- 
late issues, determine the “sense” of the body 
and proceed to an intelligent decision. 

Freedom of parliamentary debate was of great 
importance in the evolution of representative 
government. The House of Commons struggled 
for a long time before it finally secured satis- 
factory safeguards. 'I’he Bill of Rights, for ex- 
ample, declared “'Fhat the freedom of speech, 
and debates or proceedings in Parliament, ought 
not to be impeached or questioned in any court 
or place out of Parliament.” 'I'he office of speaker 
was finally created because debate was not free 
and the Commons wished to have an official 
who would be able to present their grievances 
to the crown. 

As representative government developed, 
however, assemblies were forced to create safe- 
guards against their own members rather than 
against kings. Necessary regulation of debate 
has been secured by formal rules of procedure 
and by customary usages. Members participat- 
ing in debate must receive recognition from the 
speaker or from the presiding officer and must 
address themselves to him and not to fellow 
members. On almost all questions more orators 
wish to speak than can be heard in the time 
available; the power of recognition which the 
speaker usually enjoys may consequently be of 
considerable importance at times. In the House 
of Commons a new member always has first 
rights for his “maiden speech.” For important 
debates the speaker usually has li.sts of those 
who wish to sjH‘ak on both sides and preference 
is given to ministers and ex-ministers. In the 
House of Representatives the number of hours 
for debate is usually fixed in advance. The time 
is then divided betw^een, and parceled out by, 
the chairman and the ranking minority member 
of the committee having the measure in charge. 
The ability of individual speakers to limit their 
own speeches is not relied upon as it is in Great 
Britain. In France the rules give preference to 
ministers, reporters of the parliamentary com- 
missions and orators mandated by the political 
groups of the chamber. 

Most standing orders stipulate that debate 
must be germane to the pending subject, that 
personalities must be avoided and that motives 
may not be questioned. When language used 
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in debate is alleged to violate the rules, the 
presiding officer may intervene or the words 
objected to may be “taken down” by the clerk 
and repeated to the House, which decides 
whether they are offensive. Lord Balfour once 
declared that in j^arliamentary debate the oppo- 
nents beat each other over the head with torrents 
of words, resulting in a maximum of noise and 
a minimum of damage. It occasionally happens, 
how'ever, that the verbal quarrel fails to satisfy 
the participants, that avoirdupois is substituted 
for argument and that Marquis of Queensberry 
rules would be an appropriate addition to the 
ordinary procedural regulations. 

As a factor in influencing the decisions of 
legislative bodies parliamentary debate has dur- 
ing the last half century been of rapidly dwin- 
dling importance. This is true whether the busi- 
ness in hand is a pending bill or criticism and 
dismissal of the ministry. In cabinet systems the 
continuous duel between executive and legis- 
lature makes debate more important than it can 
be under other forms. But as government has 
had to reach out into the economic field, legis- 
lative business has become so complex and 
technical that all debate is necessarily less in- 
forming and influential. In the United States 
the system of standing legislative committees 
makes debate in the House of Representatives 
extremely unreal. In England also the grand 
committees have contributed to the lowering 
of the level of debates in the House of Com- 
mons. Even when debate is still informing and 
interesting, votes are rarely influenced thereby. 
The increasing power of party organizations 
determines the opinions of legislators long be- 
fore debate begins. Many members, to para- 
phrase W. S. Gilbert, vote at their party's beck 
and call and never think of thinking for them- 
selves at all. Even where there is a good deal 
of non-partisan voting, as in the United States 
Congress, debate has but a shadow of its former 
importance in influencing the result. Local 
situations, the wishes of constituents and the 
personal convictions of the representative or 
senator are more influential than what may be 
said on the floor. In the Chamber of Deputies, 
on the other hand, eloquence can on occasion 
be highly important in determining the fate of 
a ministry. The reason for this is that many 
deputies of the center groups are always teeter- 
ing between support of or opposition to the 
ministry. Frequently they cannot decide which 
way to fall and abstain from voting. When there 
is such an absence of conviction and when a 
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handful of votes is important, eloquence may 
have more immediate and far reaching results 
than in other assemblies. 

For all major legislatures complete publicity 
prevails and full stenographic records of what 
is said in debate arc available. One or two secret 
sessions of the Chamber of Deputies and of the 
House of Commons were held during the war 
but the experiment did not prove to be a happy 
one. 

The growth of a cheap press and of other 
means of communicating intelligence has helped 
to decrease the importance of parliamentary 
debate. There is much less education of the 
nation by the legislature. Newspapers pay less 
and less attention to legislative proceedings; they 
are interested in drama and not in debate. Public 
sessions with the fourth estate in attendance, 
however, mean that a speaker can address a na- 
tion as well as his fellow members of the legis- 
lative body. Frequently therefore he is inclined 
to think more of the effect of his speech on his 
constituents than on his immediate audience. 
Sooner or later legislative debates will be broad- 
casSt. Politics is in such a state of flux and 
parliamentary tempers are so mercurial that 
any prophecy as to the effect of broadcasting 
upon debate is likely to be far wide of the mark. 
In part the tendency may be for broadcasted 
debates to be more decorous and businesslike 
in order to make a favorable impressiem on the 
country. On the other hand, many orators will 
undoubtedly ignore their immediate hearers and 
speak only to their “great unseen audience.” 
The printing press, the telegraph, the complex- 
ity of governmental business and the power of 
party organizations have combined in robbing 
parliamentary debate of its former interest and 
importance. The radio may be another thief or 
may serve as a returner of stolen goods. 

Lindsay Rogers 
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DEBENTURES. The term debenture is com- 
monly used in Great Britain to designate all 
classes of certificates or written instruments is- 
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sued under seal and evidencing indebtedness of 
companies (i.e. corporations). Its English use is 
thus largely equivalent to the word bond in the 
United States, where debenture is ordinarily 
restricted to certificates of corporate obligations 
having no special security such as mortgage, lien 
or assignment of property. The common British 
expression, debenture stock, designates “bor- 
rowed capital consolidated into one mass for the 
sake of convenience” (sec Lindley, N. L., A 
Treatise on the Law of Companies^ 2 vols., 6th ed. 
London 1902, vol. i, p. 346) and partakes some- 
what of the nature of preferred stock. A similar 
usage sometimes occurs in America and Canada, 
as in General Motors Corporation 6 percent 
cumulative debenture stock and Canadian 
Pacific Railway 4 percent irredeemable consoli- 
dated debenture stock. Debenture is rarely used 
in connection with governmental or individual 
indebtedness, although the first mortgage bonds 
against German industry issued in connection 
with the Dawes plan are called debentures. 

A specialized use of the term occurs in con- 
nection with the collection of customs, to desig- 
nate certificates representing an amount of 
customs duties paid on imported commodities 
and refundable when the same or other com- 
modities are exported. It is thus a “drawback 
certificate.” The proposal for an export deben- 
ture in connection with the McNary Farm Re- 
lief Bill in the United States is derived from this 
meaning of the term. 

The origin of the use of debenture in corpora- 
tion finance is uncertain. Sir Francis Palmer, 
who has traced the use of the word, finds it men- 
tioned in the Parliamentary Rolls in the year 
1415 and in 12 and 13 Edward iv, 1472. The 
common significance of the term is of relatively 
recent origin. The word does not appear in the 
British Companies Act of 1862 but is first men- 
tioned in British company law in the Directors* 
Liability Act of i8qo. It occurs, however, in its 
present day sense in the British Stamp Act of 
1870 and in the Bills of Sale Amendment Act of 
1882. In the United States there is no evidence 
of its use in corporation literature prior to the 
Civil War, and it is only since 1900 that the 
term has come into general use to designate un- 
secured corporate obligations. 

Although American debentures are without 
special security, it has become customary since 
1900 for the debtor corporation to execute an 
indenture or deed of trust for the convenience 
and protection of the bondholders. The change 
is illustrated in the General Electric Company’s 
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debenture issues, the issue of 1912 being ac- 
companied by a trust agreement where the issue 
of 1892 was not. The deed of trust frequently 
contains a provision prohibiting the debtor cor- 
poration from mortgaging its property or requir- 
ing that the debentures are to be prior or equal 
to future issues of mortgage bonds. In this way a 
number of American railroad debenture bond 
issues are now secured by mortgages. Among 
these are the debentures of the New York, New 
Haven and Hartford, the Boston and Maine and 
the New York Central railroads. Mortgage re- 
strictions do not as a rule prevent the renewal of 
existing mortgages or the assumption of mort- 
gages already existing on property acquired 
through the creation of the debentures. 

Even when issued with restrictions deben- 
tures do not generally have as high investment 
standing in the United States as mortgage 
bonds. This is due to the possibility of the crea- 
tion by a debtor corporation of an indebtedness, 
either funded or unfunded, which ranks equally 
in claim against assets and earnings with the 
debenture bonds. In the event of default in 
payment of interest or principal ordinary credi- 
tors as a rule have the same rights and claims 
against the dcditor as the debenture holders, 
since the latter, having no lien, pledge or assign- 
ment of property, have no rights of foreclosure. 
To protect debenture bondholders against the 
adverse effects of excessive indebtedness by the 
debtor corporation, the deed of trust under 
which the bonds are issued generally provides 
that the corporation must always maintain its 
current assets above its current liabilities and in 
some cases above the amount of outstanding 
debentures as well. 

As a matter of financial policy debentures are 
preferable to mortgage bonds for the acquisition 
of capital inasmuch as the creation of liens on as- 
sets tends to impair the current borrowing on 
open account or on unsecured notes and other 
certificates of indebtedness. Nevertheless, gen- 
eral credit conditions or the restrictions imposed 
by investment bankers or by investors directly 
may force a business corporation to secure its 
obligations by a mortgage. Borrowing on mort- 
gage bonds presents the compensating advantage 
of securing capital at considerably lower cost. 
Thus many American railroad companies have 
preferred such bonds, when permitted, as a 
means of obtaining capital, although they could 
readily sell debentures at somewhat higher inter- 
est rates. With the constant trend toward larger 
mortgage indebtedness, particularly among the 


railroads, the limitations on the amounts of 
bonds outstanding have compelled recourse to 
debentures as a means of obtaining additional 
capital. In order to make these debentures, 
which are second grade investments, attractive 
to security purchasers, some privilege, such as 
the right to convert the bond into stock or the 
right to purchase stock at a fixed price, is fre- 
quently attached to the issue. Obligations of this 
nature have had a wide appeal to investors de- 
siring speculative opportunities as well as a 
fixed income return. 

A. M. SAKOI.SKf 

See: Corporation; Corporation Finance; Bonds; 
Stocks; Mortc.ac.e; Investment. 
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DE BOW, JAMES DUNWOODY BROWN- 
SON (1820-67), American editor and statisti- 
cian. He was the founder of the Commercial 
Review of the South and liest^ later known as 
Dc Bow's Review^ at New Orleans in 1846. 
Rescued from early financial difficulties by 
Maunsel White, a rich New Orleans merchant, 
the magazine came to have the largest circula- 
tion of any in the South. It was a journal of fact 
and opinion, devoted to the practical economic 
and political interests of the South, and it 
exerted a wide influence. Dc Bow^ was appointed 
to the chair of political economy and commer- 
cial statistics, subsidized by his friend White, in 
the University of Louisiana. Since, however, he 
had no students he took charge for a year of the 
stale Bureau of Labor Statistics and also issued 
a three-volume work with statistical appendix. 
The Industrial Resources . . , of the Southern and 
Western States (New Orleans 1852-53), based 
upon materials in the Review, These two publi- 
cations form a veritable encyclopaedia of the old 
South and are valuable source materials for 
economic historians. Appointed superintendent 
of the United States census by President 
Pierce he edited and compiled the census report 
of 1850 and issued a compendium of that work, 
the Statistical View of the United Stales (Wash- 
ington 1854), which he advocated mainte- 
nance of a permanent census staff between decen- 
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nial periods. He was president of the Knoxville 
Commercial Convention in 1857 served as 
chief agent for the purchase and sale of cotton 
for the Confederate government. Despite his 
other activities he published the Review 
monthly until 1862 with but few interruptions; 
it was revived in 1 866 and existed spasmodically 
, until June, 1880. The Re%)iew showed through- 
out De Bow’s attachment to the principles of 
Calhoun and its partisanship contributed to 
hurry on the Civil War. Nevertheless, De Bow 
refused to exclude such nationalist policies as a 
protective tariff and federal aid to internal im- 
provement. 

Broadus Mitchell 

.DE BROSSES, CHARLh:S (1709-77), French 
writer on history and the social sciences. De 
Brosses was born of a family of lawyers, was 
educated in local schools and became first presi- 
dent of the jnirliarnenl of Dijon. His prodigious 
literary activity fills fifty-two volumes and ranges 
in subject matter from an account of the exca- 
vations at Herculaneum to a treatise on the ori- 
gin of language, Traitede la formation mechanique 
dcs langues (2 vols., Paris His minute eru- 

dition is never jxnlantic and his writings are 
marked by penetration, originality and sanity of 
judgment, l^resident de Brosses’ posthumously 
published letters from Italy, Lettres familieres 
ecrites d' Italic en lyjg (d 1^40 (3 vols., Paris 
1799), have been pronounced by Beyle the best 
account of Italian society in the eighteenth cen- 
tury and are still read for the brilliancy of their 
style and their searching analysis of social con- 
ditions. At the suggestion of Bufl'on, de Brosses 
collected the available material on Australia and 
Polynesia, names which he was the first to be- 
stow on those regions, and published it in his 
Hisioire des navigations aiix Unrres australes (2 
vols., Paris 1756). His edition of Sallust with 
elaborate commentaries, Uistoire de la rdpublique 
romaine dans le cours du septieme sikle (3 vols., 
Paris 1777), he regarded as his literary testa- 
ment. De Brosses was a pioneer of the science of 
comparative religion. In his memoir Du culte des 
dieux fetiches (Geneva 1760), reprinted in the 
EncyclopMiCy he combated the then prevailing 
tendency to interpret ancient mythologies and 
religious systems, notably that of Egypt, as pro- 
found symbolism and upheld the thesis that an- 
cient Egyptian religion did not differ substan- 
tially from the primitive cults of native Africa. 
The work, which the French Academy refused 
to print in its transactions and which gave rise 
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to violent attacks, anticipates the modern an- 
thropological method of approach to the history 
of religions. 

Robert Briffault 
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^DEBS, laiGENE VICTOR (1855 1926), A- 
merican labor and socialist leader. Originally a 
railroad worker. Debs rose to be national secre- 
tary of the Brotherhood of 1 .ocomotive Firemen, 
a powerful conservative craft union. He was one 
of those conservative unionists who after the 
events of 1892, when strikes were broken ruth- 
lessly and bloodily and state organs put them- 
selves at the disposal of employers, concluded 
that labor must revise its tactics. He resigned 
from the brotherhood and launched the Ameri- 
can Railway Union, an industrial organization of 
all railroad workers, of which he became presi- 
dent. After winning a significant victory over the 
Great Northern Railroad in April, 1894, the new 
union in June instituted a boycott of Pullman 
cars involving twenty-four roads, to assist the 
striking Pullman employees. Debs’ appeal to 
American Federation of Labor leaders for a 
sympathetic general strike was rejected, and 
those leaders even urged the strik(;rs to return to 
work. By means of a sweeping federal court in- 
junction (which established the injunction firmly 
as an antilabor instrument) and United States 
troops sent to Illinois by President Cleveland 
over the protest of Governor John P. Altgeld, 
the companies broke the strike and smashed the 
American Railway Union. Debs was jailed and 
his career as a trade union leader came to an end. 
After campaigning for W. J. Bryan in 1896 he 
joined forces with the Socialists, who had ap- 
proached him while he was in jail. Convinced of 
the necessity of political action to advance labor 
interests he helped form the Socialist party of 
America in 1901 and became its outstanding 
popular leader and agitator through his nation 
wide speaking tours and his writings in the 
Appeal to Reason and other radical journals. He 
was five times Socialist candidate for president 
of the United States: in 1900, 1904, 1908, 1912 
(when he received over 900,000 votes) and 1920 
(when he was in prison and polled 919,799 
votes). 
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Debs helped organize the Industrial Workers 
of the World with William D. Haywood and 
Daniel De Leon. While he had no faith in Hay- 
wood s sabotage tactics he regarded himself as a 
“revolutionary unionist,” and his break with the 
I. W. W. was on the ground of opposition to 
their antipoiitical altitude. He continued to op- 
pose American Federation of Labor tactics and 
to favor a policy of “boring from within and 
without.” 

In 191S Debs was sentenced to ten years in 
prison for making an antiwar speech. Despite an 
international campaign lor his release Woodrow' 
Wilson refused amnesty. Because Debs had de- 
clared himself a Bolshevik from head to foot and 
because of his record of ultraradicalism the 
Comtminist jiarty tried during and after his 
j^rison term to wan his support. Although he 
criticized the Socialist party for a loss of revo- 
lutionary tone and aims and a tendency to chase 
votes he never joined the Communists. Released 
by President Harding in 1921 without restora- 
tion of citizenship rights, broken in health, Debs 
returned to a socialist movement disintegrated 
by the inroads of patriotic antiradicalism and 
communism. 

His greatest importance was probably as a 
trade union leader who developed the industrial 
union idea with wide if fleeting success. To 
American socialism he contributed nothing new 
in the way of policy or procedure. Although he 
appreciated the value of political activity denied 
by “pure and simple” unionists and the value of 
struggle in the economic field neglected by most 
American socialists he made no such close 
synthesis of his ideas as was achieved by Daniel 
De Leon. He brought to vast audiences a hope- 
ful evangelical socialism based on a deep feeling 
for the oppressed. As a native American he made 
socialism for a time a domestic and hence re- 
spectable if vague ideal. He brought internal 
harmony and a rallying point to the party in a 
personality sulFiciently beloved to attract nu- 
merous non-proletarians but insufiiciently inte- 
grated to build a firm working class movement. 

J. B. S. Hardman 
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DEB'P. Debt is that relationship which exists 
between tw'o persons when one, the debtor, can 
be compelled in some fashion to furnish serv- 
ices, money or goods to the other, the creditor. 
It may be created by failure to pay wergild or 
damages to an injured party or a fine to the 
community. But ordinarily debt implies that the 
debtor has received something from the creditor 
in return for which he is to make repayment at 
a later time. Debt therefore generally arises when 
economic development has advanced sufficiently 
to show decided differences in wealth between 
different members of the community. As a rule 
debt is not an isolated phenomenon in a par- 
ticular society: there is a large class of persons 
who are constantly, almost permanently, in debt 
to a smaller class, although these classes in most 
cases do not constitute the entire communal 
group. 

'Lhe loan of property which the borrower is 
under moral obligation to return when and if 
he can is a form of philanthropy which must 
have shown itself sporadically in many parts of 
the world, particularly in societies in which the 
sense of kinship is very strong. The ipavos 
among the Greeks and similar associations among 
the Hebrews were based upon the principle of 
contributions by a group for the temporary sup- 
port of a person who was obligated to make 
repayment when able. In the eastern Mediter- 
ranean, as in other parts of the world, philan- 
thropic loans were considered the only justifiable 
loans. This attitude is reflected in the ethical 
j)hilosophy of Plato and Aristotle and in Chris- 
tian, Jewish and Mohammedan ethics. 

But of far greater significance for economic 
development were advances made with the un- 
derstanding that an amount greater in value 
would be returned at some future time. The 
excess of the payment made over the credit ex- 
tended is called increase in the Old Testament. 
Ihe term usury, which implied that a charge 
was made for the use of the loan, gave way in the 
Renaissance to interest and has since been used 
to indicate excessive interest charges. 

The prevalence of loans for profit implies that 
the possession of accumulated property beyond 
that needed for immediate or prospective con- 
sumption has become increasingly important 
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economically and socially. It does not necessarily 
demand a direct connection between property 
and political power. But there has been a marked 
tendency in western Asia and Europe for hold- 
ers of property to become the holders of political 
power even in communities theoretically con- 
trolled by a hereditary aristocracy. An elaborate 
system of lending at interest, such as the curious 
potlatch system so fully developed among the 
Kwakiutl Indians, may even be the means of 
establishing and maintaining social prestige. The 
recurring opportunities for redistribution pro- 
vided by the potlatch hindered its use for the 
accumulation of large amounts of property. But 
where lending for profit is much developed in 
precapitalistic societies it generally tends to be- 
come the most certain and consequently the 
principal method of accumulating wealth, thus 
emphasizing the existing economic inequalities. 

In the case of the charitable loan or the pot- 
latch, repayment was insured only by public 
opinion or the sense of propriety, sanctions 
powerful enough in small and primitive com- 
munities. The debt created by unpaid wergild 
or default in some other penalty developed a 
type of sanction which went beyond mere public 
disapproval. The debtor was subjected to re- 
taliation or to being held for ransom by the 
person or clan injured. Outlawry, such as the 
Greek drt/xla, seems to have been a common 
penalty for default on such debts. 

But when the debt was created by a loan for 
profit, public opinion tended to be on the side 
of the debtor. A sanction more certain than 
public opinion and less penal than outlawry or 
retaliation was needed. Among the Iroquois, it 
is said, a defaulting debtor was publicly beaten, 
which may illustrate the transfer of an existing 
sanction for debt created as a penalty to debts 
of this nature. Usually, however, sanction was 
provided by pledging the property or the person 
of the debtor for the payment of his debt. Prop- 
erty pledged was obviously less immediately 
needed by the debtor than the thing borrowed. 
The value to the creditor of pledges such as a 
ceremonial blanket or a ring lay in the sense 
of honor which would impel the debtor to re- 
deem them. In most cases, however, the pledge 
was utilizable property — cattle or slaves — from 
which the debtor could derive profitable services. 

As the money economy became fully estab- 
lished and the economic structure grew in com- 
plexity, debtors increased in number and were 
less likely to have property to pledge. The 
resulting increased use of the person of the 
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debtor or members of his family as a pledge 
caused debt to be associated with slavery in 
primitive and ancient societies, for in case of 
default these persons were turned over to the 
creditor to perform compulsory service. Their 
status approximated that of slaves captured in 
war with tribes outside the kinship bond, and 
in many parts of the world the term slave was 
unhesitatingly applied to them. 

Among the tribes of Washambala and Wasovc 
in east Africa, for example, defaulting debtors 
seem to have become slaves in the fullest sense 
of the word, to have lost their personality and 
to have become as freely usable and alienable by 
their owners as other property. The same situa- 
tion is found among the ancient Teutons and 
Celts as well as in the society depicted in the 
Vedas. The debts specifically mentioned, how- 
ever, are almost always penalties imposed for 
some infraction of law or custom, although in a 
few instances it is clear that the origin of the 
debt had no consequences in its nomenclature 
or treatment. Such apparently was also the case 
in the few instances of debt slavery which are 
to be met with in America. 

But in the Mediterranean countries, in Meso- 
potamia, Syria, Egypt, Greece and Italy, a dis- 
tinction was always maintained between debt 
slavery and ordinary slavery. Some practical 
distinction was inevitable, since the debt slave 
had free kinsmen and friends who would actively 
resent abuse, although it is probable that abuse 
of slaves of any kind was extremely rare in 
ancient communities. There was also a theoret- 
ical distinction in accordance with which the 
debt slave was inalienable, at any rate outside 
the community, and he could be held only for 
a limited time. After a period of three years in 
Mesopotamia and six years at a maximum in 
Palestine he was to be set free. In Greece and 
in Italy there was apparently no limit of time, 
but a vague understanding existed that he was 
to be released when the accumulated value of 
his services equaled the debt and accrued inter- 
est. These restrictions were constantly evaded 
and more and more openly disregarded as a 
money economy became an increasingly marked 
feature of the community. Especially obnoxious 
was the frequent sale of debtors into foreign 
slavery, a practise into which creditors were 
readily enough tempted by the fact that it was 
the readiest way of obtaining a real repayment 
and much the most profitable form of disposing 
of what was an irksome security. 

The fact that a large part of the free popula- 
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tion was thus constantly threatened with reduc- 
tion to a servile condition colored the political 
history of Mediterranean nations. The Solonic 
reorganization in Athens in the sixth century 
B.c. was based upon the demands of debtors for 
protection and relief, and even the highly ideal- 
ized accounts by Roman historians depict the 
civil disturbances of the state as the direct out- 
come of movements to relieve oppressed debtors. 
In both Rome and Athens the relief ultimately 
took the form of a complete abolition of debt 
slavery and the prohibition of loans on the 
security of the debtor’s person. If it is true that 
the half mythical lawgiver King Bocchoris of 
Egypt abolished debt slavery in the eighth cen- 
tury u.c., it was only as a regular incident of 
debt. Apparently a debtor could still contract 
in advance that judgment be taken against his 
person if he failed to pay. Documents prove con- 
vincingly the presence of debt slavery in Egypt 
throughout Ptolemaic and Roman times in a 
form deprived even of the ancient safeguards, 
since such slaves were freely alienable except in 
Alexandria where, as in very ancient Rome, they 
might be sold abroad but not within the city 
itself. 

Credit on the security of land or chattels had 
always been found side by side with loans on 
personal security and was doubtless preferred 
by creditors. Bad harvests or periodic depres- 
sions would result in many defaults and cause 
the dispossession of the small holder, who thus 
increased the number of the landless prole- 
tariat and created new economic and political 
problems. 

But in Rome, for example, when this process 
of dispossession was nearly complete and debt 
slaver}^ l^^gally abolished, the increase of wealth 
by loans for profit ceased to be an important 
rorm of aetjuisition (about the second century 
A.D.). I’he great Roman fortunes were built on 
agriculture, on foreign commerce and above all 
on financial spe culation in tax farming. Lending 
of money at interest was freely practised, largely 
by Greeks and Syrians but also by Romans; 
it was, however, of relatively minor economic 
importance. 

None the less, the exactions of petty creditors 
in the later empire were sufficiently oppressive 
to contribute to the general wretchedness of the 
economically weakest classes. Personal execu- 
tion after legal judgment had long existed; and 
while it was not debt slavery^ since the debtor’s 
services could neither be used nor his person 
disposed of, it enabled the creditor by arresting 


the debtor to obtain the same result as though 
he held him for ransom. There were also abun- 
dant traces in Rome, as in Europe until recent 
times, of an ancient custom of seizing the corpse 
of a defaulting debtor as a means of enforcing 
payment from his heirs. But all the later imperial 
legislation and jurisprudence tended toward 
lightening the physical burden of debt. Exemp-^ 
tions and a system similar to that of bankruptcy 
barred personal execution in most cases; its 
continued use was probably due to laxity or 
corruption in the administration of justice. 

Ihider the system of the colonate and under 
feudalism money and commerce receded as pri- 
mary factors in the life of the people and credit 
was insigniiicant. The principal way in which 
debt arose w^as from penalties and amercements 
for infractions of law, and this type of debt was 
always enforced by seizure and detention of the 
person. In the tenth and eleventh centuries, 
however, credit showed itself in two fields. The 
countless military organizations required by the 
feudal states and the multiplication of military 
enterprises, which culminated in the grandiose 
undertakings of the crusades, involved larger 
accumulations of money than were readily avail- 
able. The growth in northern Italy and later in 
western Europe of large scale commerce as dis- 
tinguished from local fairs and markets also 
required credit. 

But the new credit arrangement did not create 
a powerful creditor class facing a weaker debtor 
class. Power was still associated almost exclu- 
sively with ownership of land and the church 
prohibition of all lending for profit made the 
credit risk very high. As long as this prohibition 
restricted money lending to foreigners — ^jews, 
Ix)mbards, Caorsini — ^thc creditor class could 
rely in case of default only on the possibility of 
future retaliation. But as commerce increased in 
each particular country and the feudal organi- 
zation decayed, credit transactions within the 
community itself became frequent. How were 
creditors to be assured that the engagements of 
their debtors would be fulfilled? The mediaeval 
practise of pawning signet rings and jewelry 
could not be widely extended. The most obvi- 
ous form of security was landed property and 
the widespread use of mortgages on land as 
security for debts was inevitable. 

The essence of the mortgage is that the debtor 
remains in possession and enjoyment of the land 
until the debt is due. The instruments that cre- 
ated or proved the debt generally provided that 
upon default the land at once became the prop- 
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erty of the creditor (the mortgagee). The special 
importance of land in the feudal system created 
an intense repugnance to any such easy for- 
feiture. Land was still essentially the basis for 
social rank and the paternalism that succeeded 
the feudal relation of lord and serfs in England 
and France offered marked resistance to any easy 
change of personnel. Mortgage forfeiture was 
granted only reluctantly and redemption was fa- 
vored, as it had been under Roman law. 

Creditors were favored by an extreme rigidity 
in the interpretation of formal contracts. In gen- 
eral a man was bound by what he had signed or 
sealed and excuses or explanations were given 
slight attention. This was emphasized by the 
growth of bills of exchange, in which the tenor 
of the instrument was conclusive and claims of 
fraud and overreaching were rare, once the bill 
was issued and current. 

Obviously a debtor class that can offer land as 
security is not a proletariat. Indeed, debt was 
rarely found among the economically poorest of 
the population — the tenant farmers whose leases 
were usually for short periods or terminable at 
will and the agricultural laborers. The system of 
imprisonment for debt, which existed through- 
out the post-mediaeval period well into the nine- 
teenth century and which has left substantial 
vestiges, primarily affected the ruined members 
of the middle and upper classes. The mass of the 
people was unaffected. As far as England is con- 
cerned, this is evident from Dickens’ Pickwick 
Papers and J Attic Dorr it as well as from scattered 
references by other English writers of the eight- 
eenth and nineteenth centuries. It was even more 
true on the continent, where conditions in many 
countries remained feudal until recent times. 
Men burdened or ruined by debt normally be- 
longed to the fringes of the propertied classes 
and their displacement made no great impression 
on the country as a whole. 

It must have come as a distinct shock to those 
to whom the moral implications of debt were 
paramount to realize that constant and perma- 
nent indebtedness of large numbers of the com- 
munity was an essential element of capitalist 
organization. Security in capital investments did 
away with the necessity for periodic repayment, 
since the capital would merely be reinvested. 
Therefore money loaned out on mortgages need 
never be called in, even though the mortgage 
was for a definite period of time. The landowner 
was fully compensated for permanent indebted- 
ness by the increased profits which flowed from 
wise use of borrowed capital. Unwise use of the 


capital, however, might add a constant burden 
to the land and make it inadequate as a source of 
livelihood. The debtor would then be in danger 
of being dispossessed and forced into the pro- 
letariat. 

The large scale enterprises of the post-Ren- 
aissance period gathered capital from many 
individuals for terms which tended steadily to 
increase in length. These enterprises continued 
and expanded the practise of “bottomry loans” 
— speculation on the successful voyage of a 
sailing ship — which already had a long history. 
The fact that these companies were all engaged 
in trade with distant ports is an indication of 
the part played by imagination and the desire 
for adventure in the advance of credit. Men who 
would be loath to lend money except on ample 
and visible security at home readily entrusted 
their accumulated wealth to a few men, with 
power to use it as they chose in lands thousands 
of miles away. The Virginia Company, the East 
India Company, the Muscovy Company and 
the Hudson's Bay Company were the models 
followed by many other companies which prom- 
ised magnificent returns to all who would en- 
trust money to them. The disastrous failure of 
the South Seas scheme in England and of Law’s 
financial enterprise in France checked only tem- 
porarily the willingness of people to jirovide 
money for enterprises which promised profit. 

The tendency to look upon debt as a more 
or less normal characteristic was aided by the 
example of the public debts. Such debts in- 
creased enormously in size while the view gained 
strength that they need not be repaid imme- 
diately since so long as interest requirements 
were met they furnished the safest form of in- 
vestment for funds. Debts similar to those of 
the state in size and duration were increasingly 
contracted by the large corporations which de- 
veloped after the first part of the nineteenth 
century. Corporate bonds were frequently se- 
cured by mortgages on tangible property but 
their value came increasingly to depend upon 
the earnings of the corporation. Similarly cor- 
porate stockholders have tended to lose their 
control over the corporation and have become 
more and more like lenders of funds to the 
corporation. No effective means have yet been 
found to insure that corporations will manage 
their borrowed money with that reasonable, 
prudent and honest management which alone 
can offer anything approaching security to the 
lender. 

The recognition of several standards in which 
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payment may be made lends uncertainty to debt 
agreements. Ancient contracts therefore fre- 
quently stipulated payment in a particular cur- 
rency- the Aeginetan, the Euboic or the Alex- 
andrian stater, for example. Modern provisions 
for payment in gold partake of a similar nature, 
but their primary function is to guard against 
changes in the value of legal tender in a par- 
ticular country. In Roman history such changes 
were rarely abrupt enough seriously to affect 
private debts, which were usually of short dura- 
tion. Prices mentioned in Greek papyri indicate, 
however, that a marked change did take place 
in the scc()nd half of the third century. The 
Jewish rabbis provided for an adjustment of 
debts in accordance with changes in the pur- 
chasing power of money. I'he debasement of 
the coinage by public debtors during the Middle 
Ages had little significance for the question of 
credit in general, which was of relatively slight 
importance at that time. Not until the end of 
the eighteenth century in the era of political and 
industrial transformation did the notion of re- 
lieving the debtor class by varying or multiply- 
ing the forms of money obtain its extraordinary 
hold on great masses of people. It is around this 
question of inflation or cheap money that the 
modern struggle between debtor and creditor 
has been waged. 

'Phe history of the United States during the 
nineteenth century illustrates the large scale 
operation of the debtor-creditor relation. The 
rapid construction of railroads and the sudden 
rise of large communities after the middle of 
the century caused a feverish speculation in ag- 
ricultural investments in the states on both sides 
of the Mississippi. Since the resources of the land 
were unquestioned, money was readily forth- 
coming from banks that were directly or indi- 
rectly controlled by eastern banks and by Eu- 
ropean financiers. The depression of 1873 left 
most of these newer communities in a condi- 
tion of insolvency, burdened with debts which 
the profits of their crops could not amortize 
and for which they could barely meet the inter- 
est charges. This large scale indebtedness, how- 
ever, did not produce movements directed to 
social and economic reform; rather, the fact that 
entire states were involved made other and 
simpler devices seem feasible. The peculiar po- 
litical organization of the United States might 
have enabled debtor states to deal rather sum- 
marily with obligations owed by its citizens to 
citizens of other jurisdictions, if the full faith 
clause of the constitution and the federal control 


of bankruptcy had not interposed a check. Re- 
pudiation of state debts was attempted by a 
number of states, chiefly in the south. In gen- 
eral, however, financial legislation, particularly 
the multiplication of paper and silver money to 
make money “cheap” and thus facilitate dis- 
charge of obligations, seemed the easiest way of 
removing the financial pressure. Whatever may 
have been the economic soundness or unsound- 
ness of these proposals, their social and psycho- 
logical bases are clear enough. Communities 
that had grown rapidly and had, perhaps pre- 
maturely, developed a sense of local unity and 
pride of accomplishment found their plans of 
development checked or rendered possible only 
under an onerous and galling control by outside 
forces. 

It was primarily the accumulation of indi- 
vidual debts rather than state obligations that 
created the notion of burdened communities in 
the United States. But state obligations also 
involve an increase in private burdens through 
taxation and when very large may hamper the 
important function w^hich the state normally 
assumes in facilitating the growth of the com- 
munity. This was never fully and drastically 
illustrated until after the World War. After 1918 
the public debts and obligations of most Euro- 
pean nations reached the crushing total of many 
billions of dollars superimposed upon the nor- 
mal national debts, w hich had become one of the 
commonest and most popular forms of invest- 
ment. Except for Russia, which a cataclysmic 
revolution placed in a wholly separate class, the 
process of rehabilitation in all European com- 
munities was obviously hindered by the need of 
carrying this huge total of debt as a first lien on 
all the resources of the respective countries. It 
was feared that these resources would be perma- 
nently drained in paying the debts. If the cred- 
itors were nationals of the debtor countries, the 
matter could be handled by a virtual repudiation 
of the internal debt, however the operation might 
be disguised. The creation of a wholly new cur- 
rency in Germany was a practical repudiation of 
its entire internal debt, public and private. The 
process of inflation caused the almost complete 
ruin of what had been Germany’s middle class. 
The stabilization of the French franc at one fifth 
its former value in gold was a somewhat similar 
measure, which did not result in the elimination 
of the small creditor class only because inflation 
had been more gradual than in Germany. 

But the war debts were owed largely to other 
governments, especially to the United States 
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They could thus be neither repudiated nor ma- 
nipulated. The effect has been to create in Europe 
what had previously existed in the debtor sec- 
tion of the United States, an almost intolerable 
sense of debt servitude to foreigners, and to give 
rise to all the emotional outpourings which such 
a feeling carries with it. The picture of the 
United States as a relentless creditor has seri- 
ously impaired unified cooperation in an eco- 
nomic restoration in Europe. The expressions 
capitalist and proletarian have been applied to 
countries as a whole, and not merely demagogues 
but responsible leaders of opinion have left no 
doubt that they regard the situation as abnormal 
and unstable. Refunding processes have removed 
the immediately coercive character of the cred- 
itors’ demands, but they have not taken away the 
attitude of resentment and hostility that are in- 
evitable under the circumstances. 

In ancient society all the risks of the credit 
relation were borne by the debtor. His need was 
urgent; he could rarely stipulate for favorable 
terms; he regularly pledged his freedom or his 
livelihood; and a single untoward accident was 
certain to result in default and forfeiture. If 
governmental aid was desirable, it was the debtor 
who could claim it. Measures of various sorts 
were devised for his relief — ^the abolition or 
limitation of interest, the Biblical sabbatical 
year, compulsory remission of debts or of ac- 
crued interest. A system of exemptions with- 
drew from seizure for debts certain goods which 
the debtor required for the sustenance of him- 
self and his family — his plow, his cow, his har- 
ness. In Roman law an exemption, which came 
to be called the heneficium competentiae and whose 
extent was left to the magistrate’s discretion, ap- 
peared fairly early. These systems of exemption 
greatly multiplied in the United States. Nearly 
every state has a list of such exemptions, some of 
which indicate clearly enough the date at which 
they were introduced and imply an obsolete 
social background. The most extensive is the 
homestead exemption, which protects the prop- 
erty actually used as a home, although its value 
may be relatively high. 

In the eighteenth century the spectacle of 
small tradesmen ruined by improvident exten- 
sion of credit must have been frequent enough 
to suggest that not all the burden rested on the 
debtor. But it was reserved to the nineteenth 
century to increase many fold the insecurity of 
the creditor by removing imprisonment and 
other penalties for debt and by facilitating dis- 
charge in bankruptcy. 
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The agitation in England against imprison- 
ment for debt was chiefly humanitarbn and was 
countered by arguments based on the immo- 
rality of encouraging extravagance and fraud. 
The economic implication of the system did, 
however, appear to some extent in newspaper 
discussion and parliamentary debate. The agra- 
rian classes, both landholders and farmers, were 
indifferent or opposed to repeal on the ground 
that the risk of imprisonment acted as a restraint 
on incurring debts. It was taken as an economic 
axiom that credit was an evil, to be kept within 
the narrowest possible limits. It is noteworthy 
that the parliaments before the Reform Bill, 
largely composed of landowners, showed no in- 
terest in the matter, and that the reformed par- 
liaments, with their much greater percentage of 
business men, almost immediately took steps to 
remedy what seemed an ancient abuse. Arrest 
in mesne process, that is, imprisonment of the 
debtor to insure his appearance, was abolished 
in 1838 against vigorous opposition, and at the 
same time a Judicial Commission reported in 
favor of abolishing entirely imprisonment for 
debt. This recommendation was repeated in 
1842, and a law to that effect was finally passed 
in 1869 as part of a general bankruptcy act. This 
law has been amended several times but its gen- 
eral purpose is to distinguish between an ordi- 
nary contract debt, which may not be enforced 
by threat of imprisonment, and a debt involving 
fraud or wilful disobedience of court orders, 
which may be so enforced. 

The effect of the Debtors’ Act was to remove 
from the operation of imprisonment for debt 
most persons of the type depicted in literature 
as victims of this institution, the insolvent mem- 
bers of the middle and upper classes. But a 
relatively large number of small debtors con- 
tinue to suffer imprisonment, since the local 
courts not infrequently find fraud or contumacy 
when a judgment remains unpaid. Thus in 1905, 
11,427 debtors were imprisoned by the county 
courts; in 1927 the number fell to 2875. The 
fraud required is usually far short of the penal 
offense of that name, and the court regularly 
finds contumacy present when it is satisfied that 
the debtor could raise the money if he tried; it 
is thus evident that the agitation which con- 
demned imprisonment for debt in toto has not 
quite attained its object. E. H. Parry in The Law 
and the Poor (London 1914) cites numerous in- 
stances which demonstrate that the residue of 
the system is still sufficiently oppressive. 

In the United States a great many state con- 
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stitutions undertake to wipe out imprisonment 
for debt by a single sentence, but in almost 
every ease the qualifications -very much like 
those mentioned in the English debtors’ acts — 
have produced the same results as in England. 
A certain number of poor debtors — the indefi- 
niteness is due to the hopeless inadequacy of 
American judicial statistics are annually com- 
mitted to jail for failure to meet obligations which 
in popular \'iew are indistinguishable from ordi- 
nary contract debts. 

Agitation against imprisonment for debt took 
the same tone in Ix^th (Germany and France as 
in England. In France the Convention abolished 
it in 1793, but the revolutionary assemblies 
promptly reintroduced it; it was finally abol- 
ished in liSfiy. It was eliminated in the North 
German Confederation and in Austria in 1868 
and in the whole German Empire by the Code 
of Civil Procedure of 1877. ’Phe only vestige in 
hVance is in connection with judgments for 
damages obtained as an incident to criminal 
prosecutions, which include a great many cases 
that would be classed as torts under the English 
common law. In Germany imprisonment for 
debt is retained only in cases which indicate 
what amounts to wilful contumacy on the part 
of the debtor. 

Bankruptcy as originally known in Roman 
law and in mediaeval Italy was primarily con- 
cerned with preventing the defrauding of cred- 
itors by concealment of inequitable distribution 
of the debtor’s assets. It was not until the eight- 
eenth century that a few carefully safeguarded 
cases enabled an honest bankrupt to make a fresh 
start, wholly or partially relieved of his debts. In 
England and on the continent, however, the law 
and practise of bankruptcy are chiefly concerned 
with the interests of the creditors and debtor 
relief is incidental. Some slight changes in the 
debtor’s favor have recently been made in France 
but not enough to alter the character and tone of 
the system. 

In the United States the bankruptcy statutes 
have almost from the beginning been designed 
to aid the debtor rather than the creditor, al- 
though courts profess to have the interests of 
both equally in mind. Discharge of the bankrupt 
is in most cases obligatory. The check on re- 
peated bankruptcies is slight and inadequate. 
The privilege of bankruptcy is not confined to 
merchants, as it is abroad. Farmers and wage 
earners are favored by making it impossible to 
force them into bankruptcy, although they may 
voluntarily take refuge in it. The result is that 


most persons may repudiate their accrued debts 
almost at will and suffer only a relatively slight 
loss of credit by so doing. The amount thus 
repudiated, far over a billion dollars a year, must 
somehow be carried by debtors who do meet 
their obligations. 

Even where there is no formal discharge, the 
burdens and difficulties of enforcing collection 
from an unwilling debtor are often great enough 
to induce the creditor to write the debt off 
rather than attempt to collect it. In the absence 
of body execution the creditor’s only resource 
is execution against property. When the prop- 
erty was an interest in tangible goods or im- 
movable landed estates, a certain amount of 
security for the creditor was created by that 
fact. But an enormous fraction of modern wealth 
consists of intangible rights easily transferable 
and far more elastic in value than goods or lands. 
'Fhe j^roperty owned by a debtor is itself likely 
to be obligations of other persons, stocks, bonds 
and bank accounts, which can be readily con- 
cealed or disposed of rapidly and secretly and 
which when seized may turn out to be worth 
much less than their face value. 

Speculation, economic instability, the corpo- 
rate structure, inflation and bankruptcy are as 
important in the modern debt problem as was 
the reduction of the debtor class to a semiservile 
condition in ancient society. It has been seri- 
ously maintained that existing conditions arc 
inevitable and that any change is undesirable 
since it would slow up social progress consider- 
ably. International economic cooperation, how- 
ever, may remove many of the elements of iOvSta- 
bility from our system; with the elimination 
of many of the most effective stimulants 
to speculation and unwise expansion, the 
debtor-creditor relation may acquire a totally 
new aspect. 

Max Radin 
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DEBT, IMPRISONMENT FOR. See Debt. 
DEBT, PUBLIC. See Public Debt. 
DEBTORS, RELIEF OF. See Debt. 

^DECADENCE is a concept which signifies the 
descending swing of the cycle of change. It is 
applied to the apparent decline of any social 
phenomenon for which observation or philos- 
ophy suggests a serial development: races, na- 
tions, institutions, religions, manners, tech- 
niques, arts. Similar periods of decline in the 
phenomena of the natural sciences may be 
analogous to decadence but fundamentally they 
involve different problems. A progressive de- 
cline in vigor which results from physical or 
biological changes represents degeneration (q.v.) 
rather than decadence. The latter is primarily 
a term of description and evaluation for certain 
aspects of social change. 

There may be profound social changes, how- 
ever, without decadence in the forms which 
those changes affect. Mechanical inventions, 
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discoveries, cultural innovations, supplant or 
alter the old way of life while it is frequently 
still in its full vigor. Sailing ships may be con- 
sidered decadent today, but the vessels pro- 
duced by the old shipbuilders when the first 
steamship made its ominous appearance were 
in every way true to the traditions of the craft, 
and the sailing ships of the present although 
they are diverted to the whim of sportsmen 
have never been surpassed in craftsmanship. 
Decadence is not always involved even in insalu- 
tary changes. The latter may be of short life and 
small significance; they may result from chance, 
violence, an authoritative fiat, an accidental blun- 
der. The concept of decadence premises a con- 
tinuous state of inaction or debility. 

Occasionally entire cultures have been de- 
scribed as experiencing a state of decadence 
— imperial Rome, for example, or Bourbon 
France. But the complexity and diversity of 
cultural activities are so great that it may be 
doubted whether all forms of a culture are ever 
likely to undergo decline simultaneously. It is 
true that they are largely interdependent, but 
the decadence of one form of activity may 
merely point the direction for the development 
to be taken by another form. The decadence of 
Rome’s political power and of her economic 
competency in the fourth century furnished 
issues with which her religion might struggle, 
but Christianity in Rome was certainly not 
decadent at that time. Paganism was in its 
decadence while Rome was still a powerful 
state. A particular cultural form, moreover, can 
be considered decadent only in the context in 
which it has developed. The Roman adminis- 
trative system, for example, was decadent at 
Rome, its base, because the requirements put 
upon it were too severe for its machinery; but 
that same system transplanted to Constantinople 
continued to function satisfactorily for another 
thousand years. The term decadence can safely 
be applied only to the gradual decline in a 
particular environment of a particular cultural 
institution or technique. 

As an aspect of historical change the problem 
of decadence has figured indirectly in the efforts 
of scholars to construct a philosophy of history, 
and its ultimate significance has been variously 
suggested, although seldom examined as a prob- 
lem in itself. To the early Christian historians, 
their followers in the Middle Ages and their 
ultimate exemplar, Bossuet, the course of his- 
tory was explained in theological terms and 
decadence was thus an irrevocable punishment 
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inflicted by God. To the philosophers of prog- 
ress and of universal law — Bodin, Montesquieu, 
Turgot, Kant, Condorcet, Comte, for example 
— periods of decadence were only incidental 
aberrations from an indomitable advance. To 
Voltaire decadence was the accident of chance 
and to Rousseau all civilization was decadent 
and would become increasingly so as it de- 
parted from the state of the noble savage. And 
to a long list of scholars, from Ibn Khaldun 
through Vico, Hume and Burckhardt to modern 
German philosophers of history, notably Os- 
wald Spengler, decadence is part of a ubiquitous 
process of cyclical fulfilment and decay, of 
birth, adolescence, maturity and death. 

Thus a search for the significance of deca- 
dence gives historians, as critics, a disguised 
outlet for their moral prejudices and it fur- 
nishes them, as philosophers, with one of the 
premises for their favored interpretation of 
events. The logic of decadence can more profit- 
ably be considered without reference to a 
philosophy of history. When a phenomenon 
gradually disappears or passes into a new phase, 
what are the causes and what the character- 
istics of that transition.^ 

In the utilitarian items of culture — ^those 
forms which exist to serve a practical purpose, 
such as political, economic and social institu- 
tions — ^there are two principal reasons for deca- 
dence to which all minor causes can be referred: 
functional debility and inadequate leadership. 
The first may mean a decline in functional 
efficiency, as in the political decadence of seven- 
teenth century Spain; or a disappearance of 
function leading to decay of the form, as in the 
replacement of feudalism as a way of life for 
western Europe; or a growing inability to com- 
pete with other means for fulfilling the same 
function, as in the decline of monarchy in favor 
of democracy. Inadequate leadership led to the 
dissolution of the commercial supremacy of 
Venice and also of Spain and was a factor in the 
decay of feudalism. Obviously a particular cause 
can seldom be found operating in vacuo. 
Neither are these generalized causes of deca- 
dence in themselves the complete explanation. 
The causes and the characteristics which de- 
velop from them are scarcely separable. Inertia 
and the grip of tradition, overeiaboration of 
procedure, unearned privileges, tyranny and 
corruption, exaggerated individualism, absence 
of curiosity and of hardy experimentation, are 
equally stigmata, whether causal or consequen- 
tial. They become obvious in institutions which 


are merely traditional and no longer function- 
ally necessary, in sovereignties which can nei- 
ther control nor protect, in administrative 
machineries which are cumbersome and in- 
effective, in economic structures which are an 
imposition on the masses of the population, in 
pervading philosophies of self-indulgence and 
of disregard for the future. 

The bitterly fought concept of racial degen- 
eration, whose advocates cite such disabilities 
as decline in stature, liability to disease and 
infertility as evidence of its reality, has been 
valiantly advanced as a cause of social deca- 
dence. Scientific proof, however, shows a con- 
spicuous lag behind the claims of the faithful. 
Racial degeneration depends on the biologists 
for proof and until something more is known 
of it than at present its cultural implications 
arc merely conjectural. 

Contemporary institutions may have some of 
the familiar evidences of decadence, and his- 
tory may suggest that they have run their 
course. Capitalism, the family, democracy, 
Christianity, are frequently described as ap- 
proaching their ruin. Spengler is the foremost 
contemporary prophet of decadence and his 
thesis of the impending doom of the entire 
western civilization, coming appositely on a war 
ridden and discouraged world, found thousands 
of sympathetic readers. But Spengler posited 
inscrutable laws which work majestically and, 
unless circumvented by almost superhuman 
energies, inevitably toward a cyclical progres- 
sion of all cultures. If this premise is doubted 
his argument of contemporary decadence may 
also be doubted, for we have not the perspective 
to evaluate shorter cycles. It is possible, for 
example, that it is merely our familiar form of 
capitalism that is decadent and that there is in 
preparation a new capitalist economy, such as 
Wells* world state; or it may be that capitalism 
is only in its adolescence and that what looks 
like its death agony \s no more than growing 
pains. 

Whether a civilization or a nation can avert 
an imminent decadence, whether an institution 
or a religion, an art or a complex of manners, 
can be diverted from an impending disinte- 
gration, are questions that have always inter- 
ested students of society. The impossibility of 
their solution makes them only the better 
adapted to speculation. Inadequacies and cor- 
ruptions in a current Scheme of things can 
perhaps be reformed. Improvement and adap- 
tation are as much a part of the course of events 
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as are paralysis and collapse. The extent to tradition, characterized by creative sterility, 
which improvement and adaptation come of The stigmata of this decadent period are vari- 
thcmselves, as a result of a process of laissez ous. Subject matter may become the artist’s 
faire and muddling through, or the extent to central interest rather than a search for appro- 
which they can he imposed by brilliant admin- priate expression, and thus in his desire for 

istrators, the extent to which even these ad- novelty he may reach for the abnormal, the 

ministrators are themselves only the fortunate exotic, the sentimental or the melodramatic, 

instruments of favorable circumstances, are Or great refinement of perception and of ex- 
questions probably forever moot. pression develops and the artist becomes merely 

Those forms of culture which are primarily precious. Or the appearance of quality is simu- 
intellectual, emotional or creative rather than lated by a competent technique, while the work 
practical — such as religion, morals, art, science, remains superficial and insincere. Or dead rules 
thought — arc shaped to purposes which are and standards are made out of what was once 
uncertain of definition and they are therefore a body of craft wisdom and the artist becomes 
less susceptible of pragmatic evaluation. a virtuoso. But whatever manifestation it takes, 

In reference to these forms decadence has the decadence implicit in such works arises 
been used with various connotations. Any de- from the fact that the specific form has reached 

parture from traditional standards, for example, the limits of its expression and until a new 

implies a state of decadence to those persons development is evolved there can be only elab- 
who believe in the permanent value of estab- oration and exaggeration of the old. 
lished norms. To the fundamentalist and the The prevalence of such qualities in the work 

authoritarian new banners of tliought and new of any period or their presence in the work of 

explorations of creative energies are symbols of any particular artist does not of necessity indi- 
decadence, whether they be indicated in liberal cate a condition of decadence. They may be 
religious doctrines, the moral codes of younger only incidental aberrations or they may be the 
generations, revised patterns of conduct, inno- essential tradition of the craft, as careful follow- 
vations in the arts, countcr-Biblical theories in ing of rules held to be divinely inspired was an 
the sciences or any other form of progressivism. integral function of early Indian art and as 
On the other hand, a mere absence of interest, excessive delicacy and refinement were the very 
of whatever quality it might have been, or a pro- substance of Japanese art until about the seven- 
tracted dearth of significant production is some- teenth century. The progress toward deca- 
times considered an indication of decadence, dcnce, in fact, is seldom a neat sequence of 
There was a widespread intellectual apathy, easily discernible rise and decline. The cycles 
for example, in the Scandinavian countries of various arts are seldom in harmony with one 
during the early nineteenth century; the early another, and even in a single art some forms 
American frontier, actively concerned with the may be in a state of decadence while others 
business of keeping alive, produced no great are developing with primitive vigor. The arts, 
art and shov\’ed little interest in art; there is at moreover, are not free to develop in isolation 
the present time a growing indilTcrencc toward their various methods of expression, for they 
religious dogma and moral standards. But a are always affected in their development by pre- 
mere inhibition of creative energies or suspen- vailing cultural conditions. In a time when the 
sion of general interest implies decadence only elements of contemporary life — its preoccupa- 
superficially. 'J'here are other and more sig- tions, interests, ideals, its tempo, prejudices, 
nificant connotations of the word which derive tendencies, values — are in a state of readjust- 
from positive and integral characteristics. These ment the artist will reflect the unrest around him 
are most easily illustrated in the arts, although and an art nominally decadent becomes equally 
there are obvious analogies in other related the instrument of a new synthesis, 
forms of culture. But with a proper hesitation about applying 

There seems to be an inner katabolism in it too easily and with a careful statement of the 
specific art forms which brings them to deca- problem the concept of decadence is a valuable 
dence after the complete expression of that critical tool. There is reason in seeing integral 
form has been stated and exhausted. The proc- decadence in later Greek sculpture when it 
ess in its simplest terms is first groping and exploited the horrible or the sentimental; in 
experimentation, then a flowering in full ere- the elaboration and whimsicality of later Byzan- 
ative vigor and finally a consolidation of the tine and later Gothic architecture; in much of 
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the literature and painting of the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries with their slavery to 
classical “rules”; in the precious classicism of 
the hVench parnassiens; in nineteenth century 
American architecture when it copied classical 
forms with no regard to their functional ap- 
propriateness. 

'rhe most vivid example of artistic decadence, 
however, and the one most commonly consid- 
ered archetypical is found in the work of a 
group of i^'rench writers in the later nineteenth 
century. fJautier, lluysrnans, Verlaine, Mal- 
larme, Baudelaire, were the leaders, and the 
Yellow Book circle in England proved that their 
radius was not confined to France. With this 
group the essential qualities of decadence were 
consciously exalted as ends in themselves. Deca- 
dence became a philosophy of art. Seventeenth 
and eighteenth century historians — Bossuet, 
Montescjuieii, (Jibbon — had enunciated the idea 
of decadence in reference to the disintegration 
of the Roman Empire, and all aspects of later 
Roman culture came to be described in those 
terms. 'Fhus when a form of literature devel- 
oped in the nineteenth century having certain 
resemblances to the work of the obscure group 
of Latin poets of the fourth century the epithet 
of decadent was applied by the critics and even 
accepted as a shibboleth by some of the writers. 
Baudelaire expressed the philosophy of the 
group when he wrote that “the language of the 
later Latin decadence— the dej^arting sigh of a 
robust person already transformed and pre- 
pared for the spiritual life — is singularly appro- 
priate to express passion as it has been under- 
stood and felt by the modern poetic world.’’ 

The resemblance betwx^en the two periods, 
however, was not due entirely to an imitation 
of the first by the second. In both the tradition 
had become familiar and a little jaded; artists 
were either incapable of breaking aw^ay and 
carv'ing new^ life out of new conditions or their 
environment was not sufficiently stimulating to 
demand a new’ expression. Thus the old ap- 
proaches were retained and creative vigor was 
expended in elaborating them to their full 
capacity. ’Fhe result w^as a style characterized 
by one of its own practitioners, Gautier, as 
“ingenious, complicated, learned, full of shades 
of meaning and research, always pushing fur- 
ther the limits of language, borrowing from 
all the technical vocabularies, taking colors from 
all palettes, notes from all keyboards, struggling 
to render what is most inexpressible in thought 
and in form the vaguest and most fleeting con- 


tours; listening, that it may translate them, to 
the subtle confidences of the neuropath, to the 
avow^als of ageing and depraved passion, and 
to the singular hallucinations of the fixed idea 
verging on madness. This style of decadence is 
the ultimate utterance of the Word called upon 
to express everything, and pushed to the utmost 
extremity.’’ 

The fhi de sikle group represented the final 
stages of the romantic movement. Its charac- 
teristics — a disgust for the commonplace, a 
search for strange sensations, an interest in 
the morbid, the exotic, the mystic, the shocking 
(in Baudelaire’s phrase, the “phosphorescence 
of putrescence”), a philosophy of defeatism 
and inaction, an extreme subtlety in style and 
novelty in vocabulary, a perfection of detail 
rather than unity of the whole — can be easily 
understood as an exaggeration and distortion 
of the elements of romanticism, the final ex- 
pression of a tradition lingering over into an 
age in which it had no roots. It was decadent 
not becaust' of its philosophy or subject matter 
or method but because it pushed to its farthest 
extremes a way of art which had devcloj^ed under 
other conditions. 

Decadence is not of necessity a term of dero- 
gation. Within its limits a decadent art may 
be one of high integrity. There are elements of 
decadence in some of the greatest masters of 
art and in some of its most majestic ages. A 
decadent art in the hands of a master is, in fact, 
likely to contain the elements of a new syn- 
thesis in its very exhaustion of the old. Thus 
Aristophanes, Ovid and Tacitus, Watteau, Inigo 
Jones, Flaubert, Baudelaire, Debussy, Proust, 
D. H. Lawrence- - these and many others al- 
though implicitly decadent have fashioned an 
art of integral validity. 

The concept of decadence is in all its appli- 
cations merely an aid in evaluating historically 
the vigor of cultural forms. Its standards are 
not moral but practical or philosophical. An 
age of conspicuous decadence, such as the later 
Roman Empire or France before the revolution, 
may contain a richer heritage for the individual 
than wfill another period of more primitive vigor, 
just as a decadent art may be subtler and more 
sophisticated than an archaic one. Only those 
cultures or those aspects of culture which are 
in a state of flux have in them the possibilities 
of greatness. There is neither decadence nor 
grandeur in a placid stability. 

Elizabeth Todd 
Seei Degeneration; Change, Social; Evolution, 
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Literature; 'Pasie; Morals; Tradition; Conven- 
tions, Social; Royal Court. 
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DECENTRALIZATION. The process of de- 
centralization denotes the transference of au- 
thority, legislative, judicial or administrative, 
from a higher level of government to a lower. 
It is the converse of centralization and should 
not be confused with deconcentration, a term 
generally used to denote the mere delegation to 
a subordinate officer of capacity to act in the 
name of the superior without a transfer of au- 
thority from him. 

Although modern states have been chiefly 
influenced by the trend toward centralization 
in the last century, there are persistent counter 
tendencies. The clue to many of these is to be 
found in the political self-consciousness of spe- 
cific groups or in divergence of economic inter- 
ests within a political unity. The sudden rise 
of a number of new states, fragments of the 
former Russian Empire, is a striking case of de- 
centralization carried to the point of complete 
rupture; the establishment of the Irish Free 
State and the steady improvement in status of 
the dominions of the British Empire offer one 
of the most important contemporary examples 
of what may be called political decentralization. 
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The Standing Committee on Scottish Bills in 
the House of Commons and special administra- 
tive agencies, culminating in 1926 in the office 
of secretary of state for Scotland, have long pre- 
served a degree of autonomy for Scotland w ithin 
the United Kingdom. The pressure of imperial, 
foreign and general economic problems in the 
House has so diminished the time available for 
consideration of domestic problems that a strong 
demand has been made for the establishment of 
separate parliaments for Scotland, Wales and 
England. On June 4, 1919, the House of Com- 
mons signified its approval of this program and 
established a Conference on Devolution, the re- 
port of which (Cmd. 692, 1920) presented alter- 
native plans. No action had been taken as late 
as 1930. 

The degree of centralization which has char- 
acterized France since Richelieu has often pro- 
voked a desire for some degree of local self- 
government. The marked trend toward decen- 
tralization in the early years of the revolution 
proved premature; the efforts of the commu- 
nards in 1871 fiiilcd to dislodge the central 
authorities; in fact, the Napoleonic structure 
has not been seriously modified. An extensive 
literature on regionalism nevertheless testifies 
to dissatisfaction with the historic centralization 
of power at Paris. 

Strong counter movements against the au- 
thority of the German national government in 
various parts of the Reich have filled the last 
decade with clamor; and the unparalleled growth 
of the influence of the Deutscher Stiidtetag sug- 
gests that German cities as well as Lauder may 
furnish points of resistance to overcentralization 
in the Reich. Repeateil but fruitless conferences 
have been held in Germany to reconsider the 
present distribution of power. 

Between the American states and the federal 
government no such pronounced shift has oc- 
curred as in Germany. While the general tend- 
ency is in the same direction, counter move- 
ments are clearly in evidence. Among these is 
the tendency to develop regional organizations 
of states, sometimes informal, sometimes of a 
legal character. The conferences of governors 
of the New England states and the conferences 
of governors of the Rocky Mountain states arc- 
cases in point, while the Port of New- York 
Authority illustrates interstate organization of 
a legal character. The growth of organizations 
of state officials and the contemporary develop- 
ment of related staff agencies, iuch as the Ameri- 
can Legislators’ Association, tend to strengthen 
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the power of resistance of the states against the 
general drift. 

The enforcement of the Eighteenth Amend- 
ment, vested concurrently in the United States 
and the states, was thought by some to impose 
an obligation on the states to enact enforcement 
statutes. This view has been rejected by the 
Supreme Court, and changes in opinion in some 
states now illustrate a type of decentralization 
resulting in the repeal of the enforcement stat- 
utes and formal refusal on the part of the states 
to cooperate in enforcement. 

Within the slates there is a steady movement 
in favor of constitutional home rule for cities, 
which, inaugurated in 1875 by Missouri, had 
extended by 1930 to fifteen states. In other 
states the legislature authorizes cities to choose 
one of several optional forms of charter or 
grants a limited statutory home rule. 

The establishment of public or quasi-public 
corporations for the purpose of administering 
public enterprises is an interesting type of 
decentralization, varying in degree from those 
activities undertaken en reffivy in which the 
control of the corporation by a public body is 
immediate and in which the latter’s budget 
includes the budget of the corporation, to 
independent corporations endowed with legal 
personality separate from that of the parent 
authority. 

The advantages claimed for decentralization 
are: relief of national legislatures from a con- 
stantly increasing burden, which is destroying 
their effectiveness equally in local, national and 
imperial spheres; promotion of citizen interest 
in government by means of wider popular 
participation; retardation of conditions favor- 
able to bureaucracy by breaking the adminis- 
trative hierarchy at specific levels of government; 
closer adaptation of legislative and administra- 
tive methods to the needs and opinions of given 
areas; enlargement of the opportunity for ex- 
perimentation; and, so far as the use of public 
corporations is concerned, protection against 
political interference in the conduct of admin- 
istrative operations. 

In a decentralized state the delineation of 
power between central and local agencies is 
difficult to adjust in the first place and to modify 
in the light of advances in social organization 
and technology. Flexibility is ordinarily sacri- 
ficed to stability. A delicate adjustment of gov- 
ernmental machinery is needed to provide for 
the necessity of coordinated action in some di- 
rections, minimum standards in others and the 


widest diffusion of knowledge in all. Special 
means must be employed to secure the necessary 
coordination and to stimulate relatively weak 
and backward art‘as, whose deficiencies fall not 
only upon themselves. 

Under the doctrine of pluralism the state be- 
comes primarily a great coordinating agency, its 
existing centrally administered activities being 
distributed among functional groups. G. D. H. 
Cole foresees also a geographical devolution 
within the functional and political groups by 
means of winch the great bulk of administrative 
work, both political and economic, will be per- 
formed by regional bodies. 

laioNARo D. White 

Sec: CTmhai.iza’I'Ion; Hi ki'acc-k \cv; Orcani/ation, 
Adminisikamvi,; In,nFRAias\i; Local (]ovj:rnment; 
Homi- Rn 1'; AnMiN*isrR\'i ivi’ Areas; (Jovkrnment 
Corpora 1 ions; Pluralism; RhoitiVALisM. 
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DE CESARE, CARLO (1(824-82), Italian econ- 
omist. De Cesare occupied a number of im- 
portant posts in the Neapolitan and central 
Italian governments. He was a member of the 
first and second Italian parliaments and was 
made senator for life in 1876. His most im- 
portant appointment was to the position of con- 
troller of credit institutions and other joint stock 
companies for the central government in July, 
1866. During his tenure of office De Cesare pub- 
lished two reports, II widacaio governativoy le 
societd comrnerciali e gli istituti di credito nel 
regno d' Italia (2 vols., Florence 1867-69), which 
are among the best sources for the history of 
credit, cooperation, joint stock companies and 
speculation in a fateful period of Italian eco 
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nomic history. De Cesare is merciless in expos- 
ing the sins of promoters and untrustworthy or 
careless directors, and the discontinuance of the 
central controllership in September, 1869, was 
probably due to his ruthless supervision. He 
defended the idea of a central bank against un- 
limited freedom of issue in a tract, Le hanche di 
emisnone (Rome 1874), which derives value from 
his official experience. De Cesare also wrote a 
textbook on political economy {Manuale di eco^ 
nomia puhblica^ 2 vols., Turin 1862), an essay on 
the economics of his native region, Intorno alia 
ricchezza pu^Uese (Bari 1853), and a biography 
of Antonio Scialoja [La vita^ i tempi e le opere 
di Antonio Scialoja, Rome 1879). He ranged 
himself with Scialoja and the moderate inter- 
ventionists in their warm disputes in the sixties 
and seventies with Ferrara and other adver- 
saries of the intervention of the state in eco- 
nomic afl'airs. 

Luigi Einaudi 

DECKER, SIR MATTHEW (1679-1749), 
merchant and economic pamphleteer. Decker 
W’as born in Amsterdam and settled in England 
in 1702. He became director of the East India 
Company and represented Bishops’ Castle in the 
House of Commons. 

Decker wrote two tracts: Serious Considera- 
tions on the Several Ui^fi Duties which the Nation 
in general, as well its Trade in particular labours 
under (London 1743, 7th ed. 1756) and An 
Essay on the Causes of the Decline of the P\treign 
Trade, consequently of the Value of the JMtids of 
Britain and on the ISleans to restore both (London 
1744, 4th cd. Dublin 1751). In the former he 
advocates the raising of the whole revenue by 
means of a single excise duty on houses and 
claims for the tax the merits of justice, con- 
venience and economy. In the latter he urges the 
replacement of all customs and excise duties by a 
single tax on the consumption of luxury goods — 
a kind of income tax with the merit, as it was 
conceived in the eighteenth century, that the 
taxpayer voluntarily assesses himself by choos- 
ing to consume such articles and to such an 
extent as he wishes. J. R. McCulloch on what 
appear insufficient grounds expressed some 
doubt as to Decker’s authorship of this work. 
In l)oth essays Decker argues strongly against 
restrictions on trade, emphasizing the signifi- 
cance of industry and trade to the welfare of the 
country. He would exempt the houses inhabited 
by the poor from all duties — not on grounds of 
social sympathy but because it would necessarily 


lower their wages and consequently increase the 
competitive strength of British exports; he advo- 
cates the luxury tax because it would check 
luxury, the bane of virtue and industry. 
Decker’s works reveal a forceful individualism. 
He was opposed to monopolies and bounties and 
was skeptical as to whether trade can ultimately 
be forced into “an unnatural channel,” thus 
anticipating the discussion on the operation of 
natural laws in the economic world. 

J. F. Rees 

Consult: Seligman, Edwin R. A., The Shifting and 
Incidence of Taxation (5th ed. New York 1927) 
p. 9 i-‘ 94 - 

DECLARATION OF INDEPENDENCE. On 
June 7, 1776, R. H. Lee on behalf of the Vir- 
ginia delegation presented to the Continental 
Congress three resolutions, the first of which 
stated that “these United Colonies are, and of 
right ought to be, free and independent States, 
[and] that they are absolved from all allegiance 
to the British Crown, and that all political con- 
nection between them and the State of Great 
Britain is, and ought to be, totally dissolved” 
{Journals of the Continental Congress, ed. by C. 
F. Ford, 21 vols., Washington 1904-12, vol. v, 
p. 425). This resolution was voted by Congress 
on July 2 {ibid,, p. 507). Meantime, June ii, a 
committee composed of Jefferson, Adams, 
Franklin, Roger Sherman and R. R. Livingston 
was appointed to “prepare a declaration to the 
eflfect of the said first resolution ...” {ibid,, p. 
428-29, 431). Jefferson was authorized (for 
conflicting accounts on this point. Works of 
John Adams, ed. by C. F. Adams, 10 vols., 
Boston 1850-56, vol. ii, p. 512, 515; Writings of 
Jefferson, ed. by H. A. Washington, 9 vols., 
Washington 1853-54, ^ol. vii, p. 304) to prepare 
the preliminary draft. Many years later Jeffer- 
son said {ibid., p. 305) that in preparing this 
draft he “turned to neither book nor pamphlet.” 
But it appears that he had before him a paper 
written by himself entitled “Constitution of 
Virginia first ideas of Th. J.,” from which some 
parts of the Declaration were copied verbatim 
{Daughters of the American Revolution Magazine, 
vol. Iv, 1921, p. 363). The first draft, entitled 
“A Declaration by the Representatives of the 
United States of America, in general Congress 
assembled,” was submitted by Jefferson to 
Franklin and Adams, both of whom made 
several corrections and additions. Thus 
amended it was submitted by the committee to 
Congress on June 28. Congress after making 
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further alterations and adding the resolution of 
July 2 finally voted the Declaration on July 4 
{Journals, vol. v, p. 491, 510. h^or detailed study 
of the drafting, Becker, Declaration of Independ- 
ence, ch. iv). Idle New York delegation, failing 
to obtain instructions, refrained from voting; 
but the Declaration was formally approved by 
the New York Provincial Congress on July 9 
{American Archives, ed. by P. Force, 9 vols., 
Washington 1S37-53, ser. v, vol. i, col. 1391). 
On July 19 Congress ordered that the Declara- 
tion be “engrossed on parchment with the title 
and stile of ‘The Unanimous Declaration of the 
13 United States of America,’ and that the same 
when engrossed be signed by every member of 
Congress.” The secret Journal for August 2 
states: “'Phe Declaration of Independence being 
engrossed and compared at the table was signed 
i)y the Members” (Ilazelton, Declaration of In- 
dependence, ch. ix). 

Aside from the last paragraph, which incor- 
I'lorates the resolution of independence voted on 
July 2, the Declaration consists of tw^o parts: a 
preamble w'hich formulates a general political 
philosophy and a list of grievances against the 
king of England designed to justify the separa- 
tion from Great Britain. 

'I’he preamble states: “We hold these truths 
to be self-evident; that all men are createtl equal; 
that they arc endowed by their Creator with 
certain unalienable Rights; that among these are 
Life, Liberty, and the pursuit of Happiness. 
— I’hat to secure these rights, (iovernments are 
instituted among Men, deriving their just 
powers from the consent of the governed. — 
That whenever any Form of Government be- 
comes destructive of these ends, it is the Right 
of the People to alter or abolish it, and to insti- 
tute new ( Government, laying its foundation on 
such principles, and organizing its powers in 
such form, as to them shall seem most likely to 
effect their Safety and Happiness.” Many years 
later John Ad;uns wrote to Pickering: “There is 
not an idea in it [the Declaration] but what had 
been hackneyed in Congress for two years 
before” (BVWtf.v, vol. ii, p. 514). R. H. Lee 
asserted that the ideas were taken from Locke. 
To these strictures Jefferson replied: “I did not 
consider it as any part of my charge to invent 
new ideas.” I’he essential thing was to harmo- 
nize the “sentiments of the day, whether ex- 
pressed in conversation, in letters, printed 
essays, or in the elementary books of public 
right, as Aristotle, Cicero, Locke, Sidney, etc.” 
(Writings, vol. vii, p. 305-407). The preamble 


was indeed no more than a brief and effective 
formulation of the generally accepted theories of 
natural right and popular sovereignty. 

After affirming the abstract right of a people 
to abolish a form of government destructive of 
its natural rights the Declaration proceeded to 
enumerate the actions of the king which justified 
the colonies in resorting to that right in tlve 
present case. The grievances charged are stated 
in general terms: “He has refused his Assent to 
Laws, the most wholesome and necessary. . . . 
He has obstructed the Administration of Jus- 
tice. ... He has kept among us, in times of 
Peace, Standing Armies,” etc. d’hese charges, 
about twenty-four in number, refer to acts of 
the British government, but in the Declaration 
they are alleged against the king alone. It is 
significant that although for ten years past the 
colonial leaders had justified their resistance on 
the ground that Parliament had infringed their 
rights as British subjects the Declaration men- 
tions neither Parliament nor the rights of British 
subjects. 'Phe explanation of this anomaly is to 
be found in the fact that as the controversy pro- 
ceeded the colonial leaders modified their 
theory of colonial rights to suit the exigencies of 
the situation. In 1765 tliey were content to deny 
the right of Parliament to tax the colojiies 
“internally,” admitting its right to tax them 
“externally.” In 1768-69 they denied the right 
of Parliament to tax the colonies in any way, 
admitting its right to legislate for them other- 
wise. But as early as 1768 PYanklin shrewdly 
perceived that it would be difficult to maintain 
such fine distinctions, at least “clearly [and] 
with intelligible arguments. Something might 
be made of either of the extremes: that Parlia- 
ment has a power to make all laws for us, or that 
it has a power to make no laws for us; and 1 
think the arguments for the latter [are] more 
numerous and w^eighty, than those for the 
former” {Waitings of Franklin, ed. by A. H. 
Smyth, 10 vols., New York 1905-07, vol. v, p. 

1 15). In 1770 James Wilson prepared an elabo- 
rate pamphlet (not published till 1774) designed 
to prove that the colonies were in no way subject 
to Parliament, being bound to the empire only 
through voluntary allegiance to the king {Works 
^f James W ilson, ed. by B. Wilson, 3 vols., 
Philadelphia 1804, vol. iii, p. 199). When the 
colonies decided upon a complete breach with 
Great Britain this was obviously the most con- 
venient theory for justifying their action: if the 
colonies as free peoples had voluntarily acknowl- 
edged allegiance to the king, they might for good 
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reasons voluntarily withdraw it without laying 
themselves open to the charge of rebellion. In 
Jefferson’s original draft of the Declaration this 
theory was explicitly suggested in the following 
passage: “We have reminded them [our British 
brethren] . . . that in constituting indeed our 
several forms of government, we had adopted 
one common king, thereby laying a foundation 
for perpetual league and amity with them; but 
that submission to their parliament was no part 
of our constitution.” This passage, except the 
first four words, was struck out by Congress 
(Becker, p. 182); but the theory which it ex- 
plicitly suggested was implicitly maintained 
throughout the Declaration. Parliament was not 
mentioned because, according to this theory, the 
colonies, not being subject to Parliament, had no 
quarrel with it. 'The rights of British subjects 
were not mentioned because, according to the 
theory, the colonies were not British subjects 
but free peoples — free peoples who had hither- 
to for good reasons acknowledged allegiance to 
the king, but who now withdrew that allegiance 
in \ievv of the numerous acts of the king which 
have “in direct object the establishment of an 
absolute Tyranny over these states” (Becker, 
ch. iii). 

The immediate importance of the Declaration 
of Independence w'as that it provided the patriot 
j)arty with a most effective jiKstification for the 
war with Great Britain. After the war was ended 
the major part of the Declaration (the list of 
grievances against the king) ceased to be of 
great significance. But the influence of the fa- 
mous preamble long survived the events which 
gave birth to it. Like its French counterpart, the 
Declaration of the Rights of Man and the Citi- 
zen, it served discontented peoples throughout 
the world as a charter of human liberty. During 
the nineteenth century it was acceptetl by radical 
and revolutionary parties in every European 
country, in South America and in the United 
States as a classic and semi -sacred formulation 
of the fundamental democratic doctrines that 
governments derive “their just Powers from 
the consent of the governed,” and that when 
“any form of Government becomes . . . destruc- 
tive of the natural rights of man it is the 
Right of the People to alter or to abolish it” 
(Becker, ch. vi). 

Carl Becker 
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^DECLARATION OF LONDON. This Dec- 
laration W'as an early attempt in the direction of 
codification of international maritime law by a 
conference of duly commissioned official dele- 
gates. Article 7 of the proposed convention for 
the establishment of an international court of 
appeal in matters of prize, The Hague, 1907, 
stated that in absence of treaty provisions the 
international prize court should apply “the 
Rules of International Law,” and if no such 
rules existed the court wtis to give judgment 
“in accordance with the general principles of 
justice and equity.” The question immediately 
arose as to what were the rules of international 
law. 

Great Britain, realizing that naval policy and 
practise would be influenced by the wdde di- 
vergence among nations upon questions of the 
law' of maritime warfare, proposed in February, 
iqo8, that a conference should be held with 
the object of agreeing “as to what are the gen- 
erally recognized principles of international 
law” relating to prizes. The invitation to the 
conference was issued to the naval powers: 
Austria-Hungary, France, Germany, Italy, Ja- 
pan, Russia, Spain and the United States of 
America. Later the Netherlands was with con- 
currence of the other powers asked to partici- 
pate. The conference assembled in London 
December 4, 1908, and its sessions continued 
until F'ebruary 26, 1909. More than one third 
of the delegates were naval officers of long 
experience. The American delegates were Rear 
Admiral Charles H. Stockton, u.s.n., and George 
Grafton Wilson. ’Fhe delegates recognized the 
difficulties of formulating law adapted to the 
differing national legal systems represented in 
the conference. These difficulties were at once 
made evident by the Red Book presented to 
each delegate at the opening of the conference 
as a basis of discussion and containing the views 
of the several powers. 

The program proposed for the conference 
had related to contraband, blockade, continu- 
ous voyage, destruction of neutral ships, un- 
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neutral service, conversion of merchant vessels 
to vessels of war, transfer of flag, and nationality 
or domicile of owner. A degree of agreement 
was reached except upon the questions of con- 
version and domicile. Upon the other subjects 
the preliminary provision states: “The Signatory 
Powers are agreed in declaring that the rules 
contained in the following Chapters correspond 
in substance with the generally recognized prin- 
ciples of international law.” In the final provi- 
sions, due to the fact that rules had been drawn 
in face of great diversity f)f usage, which some- 
times necessitated a degree of compromise, it 
was agreed that “the provisions of the present 
Declaration form an indivisible whole” (arti- 
cle 65). 

The Declaration of London was signed Feb- 
ruary 26, 1909. Naturally its seventy-one articles 
attempting to formulate rules on practise vary- 
ing among nations met with much criticism, 
some of which, as was stated by Sir Edward 
Grey, showed little understanding of the Dec- 
laration and some a failure to read its articles. 
The Declaration was not ratified by the signa- 
tory powers and never became operative as law 
for these powers, although it was adopted in 
special cases, as in the Turco- Italian war of 
1911. 

It was endorsed by some states during the 
World War, as in the Chilean note of August 8, 
1914, in regard to the observance of neutrality 
and in the note of Salvador of December 4, 
1914; and some of the rules published by bel- 
ligerents followed textually the Declaration of 
London. As the war progressed, however, the 
departure from the rules became wider, al- 
though throughout the war the Declaration re- 
mained a standard to which reference was made 
in testing rights of belligerents with regard to 
neutrals. The diplomatic representatives of the 
United States were instructed in August, 1914, 
to inquire whether the belligerent governments 
would agree that the rules of the Declaration of 
London should be applicable. Austria-Hungary 
and (jlcrmany agreed to apply the stipulations, 
conditioned on “like observance on the part of 
the enemy. The Allied Powers, following the 
lead of Great Britain, accepted the Declaration 
with reservations in regard to contraband and 
some modifications as to blockade. As by article 
65 the Declaration was to form “an indivisible 
whole,’* the United States withdrew its sugges- 
tion that it be regarded as the accepted code. 

The twenty-one articles of the Declaration 
relating to blockade (article 2 reaffirmed the 


Declaration of Paris, 1856) were applied in 
some instances, as on the coasts of Africa, and 
disregarded in others, as on the coasts of 
Europe. Articles 22 to 44, which related to 
contraband and in the main followed the lists 
approved by the Hague Conference in 1907, 
were in face of World War conditions found to 
be too restricted; the lists of contraband became 
almost all inclusive, involving the abolition of 
the distinction between absolute and condi- 
tional contraband. Many other provisions of 
the Declaration of London were, however, cited 
in close decisions as evidence of the law and 
were followed widely in actual conduct of the 
war and in courts. E\j)erience since 1909 has 
once more dc'rnonstrated that rules drawn up at 
one period may rec]uire modification in a codi- 
fication adapted to changed conditions of later 
periods. 

Gmokcf Grafton Wilson 
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^DECLARATION OF PARIS. The Treaty of 
Paris of 1856, which put an end to the Crimean 
War, was accepted “without enthusiasm, but 
without opposition.” There was a lively hope 
that the Congress of Paris might do something 
worthy of world approval, and to this end it was 
proposed that it establish the bases of uniform 
law for maritime war as far as neutrals were con- 
cerned. The liberal treatment of neutrals during 
the war, due perhaps to geographical reasons 
rather than to changed attitude, seemed to lend 
approval to such principles prior to the delibera- 
tions which resulted in the Declaration of Paris 
as signed on April 16, 1856. This Declaration 
stated that the regrettable controversies as to 
the law of maritime warfare, uncertainty as to 
neutral rights and need of uniform doctrines 
were among the reasons which led the pleni- 
potentiaries to adopt “the followincr solemn 
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declaration: i. Privateering is, and remains, 
abolished; 2. Neutral flag covers enemy’s goods, 
with the exception of contraband of war; 3. 
Neutral goods, with the exception of contraband 
of war, are not liable to capture under enemy’s 
flag; 4. Blockades, in order to be binding, must 
be effective — that is to say, maintained by a force 
sufficient really to prevent access to the coast of 
the enemy.” It was further stated: “Convinced 
that the maxims which they now proclaim can- 
not but be received with gratitude by the whole 
world, the undersigned Plenipotentiaries doubt 
not that the efforts of their Governments to ob- 
tain the general adoption thereof will be crowned 
with full success.” 

Privateering had before 1856 come to be 
looked upon with growing disfavor. The doc- 
trine, “free ships free goods, free goods always 
free,” had been advocated for many years and 
had been embodied in some treaties. 'Phere was 
general consensus that paper blockades should 
no longer be tolerated. By a protocol the indi- 
visibility of the four principles of the Declara- 
tion was to be maintained. Other states than 
Austria, France, Great Britain, Prussia, Russia, 
Sardinia and Turkey, the signatories, were in- 
vited to accede to the Declaration. Within a year 
more than forty states had signified their ad- 
herence; the United States of America, Spain 
and Mexico were among the powers which did 
not accede at that time although the latter two 
countries formally accepted the Declaration in 
1908 and 1909 respectively. 'Jlie correspondence 
of the United States on the subject indicated 
that the Declaration to be acceptable should pro- 
vide for the general immunity of all innocent 
private property at sea, a contention which the 
signatories were unwilling to admit. The United 
States, however, observed the provisions of the 
Declaration during the American Civil War, even 
though the principle as to exemption of private 
property from capture was not embodied, and 
both the United States and Spain agreed to re- 
spect the Declaration in the Spanish American 
War of 1898. 

Many objections have been raised against the 
Declaration of Paris. Some of these were on 
technical grounds, as, for example, that the 
negotiators at a peace congress had no authority 
to sign such a declaration. Other criticisms were 
to the elTect that the Declaration of Paris multi- 
plied “deplorable disputes”; it was regarded by 
Secretary Marcy as a half way measure and it 
was bitterly attacked in Great Britain on consti- 
tutional and other grounds. The use of subsi- 


dized vessels and volunteer fleets was at times 
regarded as contrary to the provision of the 
Declaration of Paris in regard to privateering. 
When question was raised concerning the 
Prussian voluntary naval force in 1870, the law 
officers of the British crown found “substantial 
distinctions” between that force and the system 
of privateering, and gradually such vessels came 
to be considered as different from privateers. In 
the section of the Declaration regarding block- 
ades the words “really to prevent access” have 
usually been interpreted as “rendering actually 
dangerous.” The provisions relating to contra- 
band although somewhat loosely drawn were 
generously accef)ted. 

While some authorities do not regard the 
Declaration of Paris as setting forth principles of 
international law, nevertheless courts of the 
Allies and of the Central Powers during the 
World War rendered decisions based upon the 
Declaration. Sir Samuel Iwans, president of the 
British Court in the prize case of the Marie 
Glaeser^ September, 1914, in his comment said: 
‘“Phis Court accordingly ought to, and will, 
regard the Declaration of Paris, not only in the 
light of rules binding in the conduct of war, but 
as a recognized and acknowledged part of the 
Law of Nations, which alone is the law which 
this Court has to administer.” 

Gkorge Grafton Wilson 
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DEctARATION OF THE RIGHTS OF 
MAN AND THE CITIZEN. This Declaration 
in its final form was adopted by the French 
National Assembly on August 26, 1789, as a 
preamble to the new' constitution. It had been 
drawn up in committee from twenty-one 
projects, the work of La^ Fayette, Mounier, 
Mirabeau, Rabaut Saint-Ktienne and others. 
It contains seventeen articles and about five 
hundred words. Article i assorts that “men are 
born and remain free and equal in their rights.” 
These “natural and imprescriptible rights of 
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man’* are enumerated in article 11 as liberty, 
property, security and resistance to oppression. 
The rest of the Declaration further defines or 
guarantees tliese rights. Liberty is defined as 
“the power of doing whatever does not injure 
another.” d’he individual is to be subject to uni- 
form laws, in the making of which he may take 
part either directly or through his repre.senta- 
tives; punishments obviously must be necessary; 
no one is to be molestc'd for his opinions, even 
religious opinions; freedom of speech and of the 
press is guaranteed, subject to necessary legal 
restrictions; taxation must be ecjuitably appor- 
tioned and mu.st be determined by the citizens or 
their representati\'es; public ollicials may be 
called to account; property is an “inviolable and 
sacred right” and can only be taken from the 
individual in case of public necessity and wdth 
due indemnity, h'reedom of association, it 
should be noticed, is not mentioned in the 
document. 

There has been much controversy as to the 
origins, both proximate and ultimate, of this 
Declaration. Jellinek maintained that the im- 
mediate source was the American Declaration of 
Independence and more especially the bills of 
rights embodied in various state constitutions 
drawm up between 1776 and i7<^3, and that the 
ultimate source was the Calvinist idea of indi- 
vidual freedom of conscience against any earthly 
authority. Boutmy and others have, however, 
denied or minimized American and Calvinist 
influence and found the sources of the Declara- 
tion in the (Jutilrat sorialy in the general philo- 
sophical movement ofthe eighteenth century and 
in practical nece.ssity. 'Chat the American state 
constitutions were knowai to the alert bourgeois 
intellectuals of I'rance — that is, to the kind of 
men who drew' \ip the Declaration — is tpiite 
clear. 'J'hey were circulated in pam])hlet form in 
English and in translation as early as 1783. 
Franklin himself brought out an edition. Indeed, 
an anonymous j uimphlet of 171;! {DveJara^n dcs 
droits dc Vhomme . . . comparh . . . principaietncnt 
avec les dnlarations df’s Ktats-lhds dv FAmeriquCy 
Paris, an troisiemc de la Liberte) anticipates 
Jellinek, compares the different declarations 
textually and concludes that the French have 
made succinct the diffuse American declarations. 
On the other hand, the makers of the French 
Declaration were certainly steeped in Rousseau. 
The controversy here has a twofold issue: is the 
Contrat social individualist or collectivist; is the 
French Declaration really concerned with 
protecting the individual or is it not rather a new 


definition of the powers ofthe centralized state.^ 
To Jellinek the Contrat social is a collectivist 
work, where the individual gives himself over 
body and soul to .society, and the Declaration of 
Rights is a great charter of individual sover- 
eignty oxer a definile part of human conscious- 
ness and actixity. To him, therefore, Rousseau 
could not ha\(* had a hand in the Declaration. 
To Redslob also the Contrat social is a collectiv- 
ist xvork, but so too is the Declaration. Examined 
clo.sely that document seems to him to make no 
Anglo-Saxon or Calvinist assertions that the 
individual is ultimately sovereign over part at 
least of his actions. It rather defines, in order to 
enlarge and make more efficient, the compe- 
tence of the laxv. It (kxstroys feudal x^ariely to 
make way for motlern centralization. To Boutmy 
the (Contrat social is an individualist W'ork be- 
cause in it the individual surrenders himself not 
to a government but to a socic'ty embodied in a 
(ieneral Will; against the government the indi- 
vidual still needs protection and that protection 
is given him by the Declaration. Both Redslob 
and Boutmy, then, for very different reasons arc 
agreed that the origins of the Declaration are in 
the Contrat social. 

An exen greater controversy has been carried 
on exer since lySi) as to the real value of the 
Declaration. Burke, daine and many others 
have condemned the document as harmful, inex- 
pedient and as had politics. According to this 
sclKxd the Rights of Man xvere draxvn up by 
metaphysicians for an abstract pattern man. 
They attempt to assert eternal, unvarying 
truths about human (icings and to erect these 
truths into laxxs. 'fheir methods are the methods 
of mathematics, not those of the experimental 
sciences. Since the truths deduced had no rela- 
tion to concrete historical conditions, an attempt 
to apply them as laxvs designed to govern real 
men, creatures of habit and tradition, led to dis- 
aster. Old laxvs xvere discredited, the nexv laws 
could not possibly be obeyed and the anarchy of 
the first French Revolution xvas the result. 

The Declaration has not, however, lacked de- 
fenders, from Thomas Paine to Bourgeois. 
Among the many lines this defense has taken 
txvo may be emphasized here. The first insists on 
the historical context of the Declaration. In 1789 
France was inefficiently ruled by a feudally 
prixileged court nobility and king, who had 
brought her close to bankruptcy. The Declara- 
tion was simply the assertion by a competent 
bourgeoisie that such privileges should no longer 
exist. Its phraseology may be abstract, since that 
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was the fashion of the time, but each of its 
articles is really meant to protect the progressive, 
hard working and efficient modern Frenchman 
from exploitation by drones and sentimentalists. 
A second way of defense admits that the Decla- 
ration is concerned with universal truths and 
glories in the admission. These truths are not, 
however, empty mathematical formulae; they 
are ethical and hence pregnant truths. They are 
universal and, if you like, abstract, but only in 
the sense that the Decalogue and the golden 
rule are universal and abstract. They belong in 
politics because politics without ethics is incon- 
ceivable. 'Fhey may indeed set up an ideal not 
immediately attainable, but the National As- 
sembly none the less showed highest wisdom in 
asserting them. 

The great historical influence of the Declara- 
tion is incontestable. It was the inspiration of 
most nineteenth century bills of rights in Europe, 
even in Prussia. I Jie Weimar constitution has a 
bill of rights recognizably French in origin. Iwen 
the Bolshevists in Russia, although they con- 
demn the French Declaration of Rights and its 
imitations as mere tools to bourgeois siiiiremacy, 
issued in January, 1918, a TJeclaration of the 
Rights of Workers and Exploit(‘d Peoples. In 
France the Declaration has played in the crea- 
tion and maintenance of French nationalism a 
role analogous to that of the Declaration of 
Independence in the United States. It has been 
a symbol, a focus for patriotic sentiment, a 
sacred text of the cult of la patric. 

Crane Brinton 
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DECLARA^rORY JlJDCiMENl\ The declara- 
tory judgment may he defined as a binding 
determination or declaration of legal rights 
which will be made by the courts in cases where 
legal relations are in controversy. It differs from 
an executory judgment in the fact that it does 
not carry as an appendix a decree of execution. 
It declares the existence of a legal relation arising 
out of a legal instrument or transaction, and the 
plaintiff is not granted relief beyond that. Since 
it constitutes a finally binding determination of 
rights it can be rendered only when there are 
adverse parties in litigation and when all parties 
in interest have been cited. The court must be 
convinced that the declaratory judgment will 
serve a useful purpose in settling the issue, and 
its grant is therefore discretionary, a discretion 
which, however, by long practise has partly 
hardened into rule. 'I'hese necessary conditions 
to a declaratory judgment sufficiently indicate 
that it differs radically from an advisory opinion, 
which binds no one, not even the court that 
renders it, and requires no adverse parties or 
litigated issues; and from the moot case, which 
involves issues that are fictitious, abstract, hypo- 
thetic^, academic or dead. 

The common law had long proceeded on the 
assumption that it was necessary to commit or 
threaten the immediate commission of a legal 
wrong before the protection of the courts could 
be invoked. Jt did not sufficiently recognize that 
injury or loss might be sustained by the mere 
assertion of claims which threw rights into doubt 
and uncertainty. Yet the fact is that there are 
numerous situations in which a legal declaration 
of rights can prevent damage — as when there is 
a dispute as to the existence of a marriage, as to 
the legitimacy or sanity of an individual, as to 
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the title to property or as to the construction of 
legal instruments such as contracts, deeds, 
leases or wills. Not only the freedom of action or 
disposition of private individuals but also the 
social equilibrium is disturbed when parties 
have to act at their peril upon their own inter- 
pretation of tl)eir suj)posed rights as to questions 
of civil status or proj>er1y rights. It is to remedy 
this situation that tlie declaratory judgment has 
been adopted as an enieient instrument of pre- 
ventive justice in the. codes of procedure of 
many civilized countries. It also performs other 
functions by enabling issues to be narrowed and 
quickly determined. 

The princijde of the declaratory judgment is 
not new and has been often recognized where 
ideas of e(|uity have prevailed in legal systems, 
'riie Roman law was familiar in a limited way 
with the declaratory function of courts in the 
actiones [yrarj ltd i dales. "I'he declaratory judg- 
ment was used in the Middle Ages and from 
France sj^read to Scotland, where it has been in 
use since the sixteenth century. In the system of 
the common law the courts of equity have long 
grunted some forms of preventive relief, as 
w'hen they have allowed actions to quiet title to 
property or to construe wills or declare a 
marriage or a legal instrument void. I’hese 
forms of ecjuitable relief have, how'ever, not 
been coextensive with the benefits of the de- 
clarattiry judgment, and in 1852 the latter was 
formally introduced into England, receiving 
constant extension there, notably in the court 
rules of 18S3 and 1893. Approximately two 
thirds of English cases in equity now arise on 
actions for a declaratory judgment. It is now 
used in practically all the British colonics and 
possessions, notably in India. In 1877 it was 
adopted into the German code of civil proce- 
dure and it is also in force in most of central 
Europe. 

Since 1919 the movement for the declaratory 
judgment has spread rapidly in the United 
States. About half of the states have now enacted 
authorizing statutes, of which some fourteen 
have adopted the Uniform Declaratory Judg- 
ments Act. The reform has been endorsed by 
most state bar associations and by judges who 
have had practical experience with it. Some 300 
decisions of the higher state courts construing 
the declaratory judgment have been recorded up 
to 1930. On the whole, the liberal view\s of the 
English courts as to practise have been followed. 
Only two courts of the many who have passed 
on the question have thought the declaratory 


judgment unconstitutional: the Michigan Su- 
preme Court in Anway v. Grand Rapids Ry. Co. 
[21 1 Mich. 592 (1920)] and the United States 
Supreme Court in various dicta, for instance in 
Liberty Warehouse Co. et al v. Grannis [273 
U. S. 70 (1926)] and in Willing v. Chicago 
Auditorium Association [277 U. S. 274 (1927)], 
which intimate that an action for a declaratory 
judgment would not he regarded as presenting a 
“case or controversy” within the meaning of the 
constitution. It has been assumed in these cases 
that the declaratory judgment involved cither an 
advisory oj>inion rendered without the presence 
of litigating parties contesting a genuine issue 
or else a moot case. That such misconceptions 
cannot prevail, however, is shown by the fact 
that the Michigan Supreme Court overruled the 
Anway case in 1930 [Washington-Detroit 
Theatre Co. v. Moore, 249 Mich. 673 (1930)]. 
The United States Supreme Court now stands 
alone. Its attitude has prevented the enactment 
of a federal declaratory judgments act wdiich has 
twice passed the House of Representatives. 
However, if one iTiay judge from a recent dictum 
of the Supreme Court in Piedmont and North- 
ern Ry. Co. et al. v. U. S. ct al. [280 U. S. 469 
(1930)] to the effect that there is as yet no 
statutory authority in the federal courts to ren- 
der declaratory judgments (which of course is 
true), it is possible that the court may yet with- 
draw" from its position and that a federal statute 
will before long be enacted. 

Since the principal purjiose of the declaratory 
judgment is to enable disputed rights to be 
litigated without the necessity of first doing ir- 
remediable damage, it may be said to be es- 
pecially necessary in an industrial society which 
operates under long term contracts and where 
social and economic relations arc becoming 
ever more complicated. As a procedure it repre- 
sents a response to the demand for security in 
legal relationships. It merely extends to new 
fields and to all legal relations a judicial function 
which was well recognized in older forms of 
action. 

Edwin M. Borchard 
See'. Equity; Judicial Process; Advisory Opinions. 

Consult: Sunderland, E. R., “A Modern Evolution in 
Remedial Rights, the Declaratory Judgment” in 
Michigan Law Review, vol. xvi (1917-18) 69-89; 
Borchard, E. M., “The Declaratory Judgment — a 
Needed Procedural Refonn” in Yale Law Journal^ 
vol. xxviii (1918-19) 1-32, 105-50, where authorities 
on the Roman and European Law aspects are cited; 
Maynard, Michel, Les jugements declaratoires (Pari^ 
1922). 
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Declaratory Judgment 

DECORATIVE AND INDUSTRIAL ARTS. 
See Industrial Arts. 

DECRpyrALS. See Canon Law. 

DE FACTO GOVERNMENT. A government 
de facto, as distinct from a government dc jure, 
is a government which has gained control of a 
state or a portion of a state by overthrowing the 
regularly constituted authorities but has not as 
yet been recognized as legally qualified to repre- 
sent the state in which it has assumed power. 
It may come into existence as a result of revolu- 
tionary action within the state or as a conse- 
quence of hostile occupation by a foreign army. 
It cannot be a mere pretender to power but 
must be actually in control of people and terri- 
tory. The so-called Irish Republic, for example, 
was never more than a revolutionary organiza- 
tion continually on the run [cf. Irish Free State 
V, Guaranty Safe Deposit Co., 222 N. Y. S. 182 
(1927)]. On the other hand, the Confederate 
States of America, the Paris Commune of 1871 
and the Bavarian and Hungarian soviets of 
1919, although never recognized by the dc jure 
authorities or by foreign states, exercised effec- 
tive control in their respective territories during 
a number of months and were therefore genuine 
de facto governments. Similarly, the German 
military authorities constituted the de facto 
government of Belgium during the Great War. 
The British forces which occupied the town of 
Castine in northern Maine from September, 
1814, to February, 1815, formed the de facto 
government of that town. 

In the instances cited, both of military occu- 
pation and of revolution or insurrection, the de 
jure authorities eventually recovered control and 
thus terminated the de facto regime. In the event 
of its success, however, such a regime may be- 
come the de jure government by securing recog- 
nition as such. The revolutionary governments 
formed in Argentina, Peru and Bolivia in the 
summer of 1930 and headed respectively by 
President Uriburu, President Sanchez Cerro and 
General Blanco Galindo were granted diplo- 
matic recognition by the United States and other 
powers in September of that year and thus be- 
came dc jure governments for those countries 
extending recognition. In such instances of suc- 
cessful revolution the legal status of the new 
regime, as far as other states are concerned, de- 
pends upon the action of the latters’ political 
authorities in granting or withholding recogni- 
tion. 


The existence of a de facto government gives 
rise to a number of politico-legal problems. 
There arises first the qucstiini of the validity of 
the internal acts of a de facto government in 
relation to subsequent de jure governments and 
to outside states. If the de facto government sub- 
sequently secures de jure status, the problem is 
simple. Since recognition is retroactive to the 
time of the establishment of the government or 
state recognized, all its acts from its inception 
are validated for foreign states and for its pos- 
sible successors. If, however, the de facto regime 
is replaced by the former de jure authorities, the 
situation is more complex. The general rule 
followed by American courts and most foreign 
tribunals is that all acts of a de facto government 
having to do with police protection, contracts, 
property rights, marriages, estates and the like 
remain valid but that acts in support of rebellion 
are void. Following the American Civil War the 
federal courts upheld the validity of most of the 
judicial and legislative acts of the seceded state 
governments [Texas v. White, 74 U. S. 700 
(1868); Horn V. Lockhart et al., 84 U. S. 570 
(1873)]. The acts of the central Confederate 
government, however, were held to be without 
legal effect on the ground that they were all in 
support of an unsuccessful insurrection against 
the United States [Hickman zk Jones, 76 U. S. 
197 (1869); Williams v. Bruffy, 96 U. S. 176 
(1877)]. In the case of the Russian Soviet 
government European courts generally held its 
acts, such as its nationalization decrees, invalid 
within their own jurisdictions prior to recogni- 
tion but conceded their validity after recognition 
was accorded [Aksionairnoye Obschestro A. M. 
l^uther ZK Sagor & Co., (iqzi) 1 K. B. 456 and 
(i92i) 3K.B. 532]. There has been a tendency, 
however, to grant the validity of acts of a de 
facto government, even prior to its recognition, 
to the degree necessary to avoid injustice to in- 
nocent parties [Russian Reinsurance Co. v, 
Stoddard, 240 N. Y. 149 (1925)]. These prob- 
lems have become acute in American courts 
because of the prolonged refusal of the Depart- 
ment of State to extend recognition to the de 
facto government of Russia. The acts of that 
government are nullities and it is unable to ap- 
pear in American courts, which are obliged to 
deal only with the agents of the provisional or 
Kerensky government, defunct since 1917, as 
representatives of the Russian state. 

A somewhat different type of problem centers 
about the power of de facto governments to bind 
the state and succeeding governments by their 
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acts and obligations. In general, a de facto 
government in lirm control of the entire state 
can bind it by its treaties and contracts [Phillips 
V. Payne, U. S. 130 (1875)]. Succeeding de 
jure governments usually recognize their liabil- 
ity for injuries to pcTsons or property of foreign 
nationals arising out of the acts of de facto 
authorities. J>oans contracted for legitimate 
governmental pur|)o.ses are binding [Keith 7 ’. 
Clark, 97 U. S. 454 (1878)]; contracts in aid of 
revolution, on the other hand, arc void [Kennett 
et al. 7’. Chambers, 55 U. S. 3S (1852)]. In Latin 
America succeeding g(j\cmments have occa- 
sionally nullified the acts of their de hicto pred- 
ecessors on the ground of usurpation or illegit- 
imacy. When such action affects rights of 
foreign nationals, their states uniformly hold the 
govcrnmeiil in (jueslion liable on the principle of 
state continuity. Where the de facto authorities 
are only in local control there is considerable 
question of their power to bind the state. Rut 
there is general agreement on the international 
responsibility of the state, and therefore of suc- 
ceeding or restored governments, for the acts of 
a general de facto government. 

b'REDi'RK'K Lewis Siiiuman 

.SVr; State SueerssioN; Kitoonition, Interna- 
tional, Stai’e Liahii.i'i V, Sovlreig'nty; Revolution; 
Civil War; Insuirlc iion; IMiuiary Occupation. 
Consult'. Moore, J. R., Dificsi of International Lan\ 
K vols. (Washington u)on) vol. i, p. 40-60; Borchard, 
K. M., “International iVeuniary Claims again.st 
Mexico” in Yale J.an jfournaf vul. xxvi (loi?) 339- 
48; IJouRhton, N. 15 ,, “Respon.siliility for Acts and 
OhliL'utions of De Eacto (io\ernmcnts” in Ihiited 
States La 7 v vol. l\i\ (1930) 242-56, and “The 

Validity of the Acts of Unrecognized De Facto 
Cioveinments in the Courts of Non-RccoKnizinK 
States” in Minnesota Jjnv Revieiv, vol, \iii (1929) 
216-41; Schiiman, 1 '. L,, Ameriian Policy toivard 
Russia since J(^iy (New 5 'ork 1028) p. 262-67. 

DEFENDER, PUBLIC. See Public De- 

FENDER. 

DEFENSE, NA'FIONAL. See Rational De- 
fense; Aggression, International. 

DEFLATION. See Inflation and Deflation. 

DEFOE, DANIEL {c, 1659-1731), English 
novelist and publicist. In addition to being the 
founder of popular journalism and the creator in 
English of the novel of character and adventure 
Defoe was also the first social reformer of the 
modern age and the author of numerous 
pamphlets of an occasional nature dealing with 


contemporary political and economic problems. 
'Po the fervor of a Puritan moralist he joined a 
genius for observing and interpreting in plain 
language the daily concerns of business life and 
family affairs. With incessant curiosity, with 
stores of information drawn from study, men 
and travel, with unsurpassed versatility of inter- 
ests and with a deep instinct for speculation on 
ways of human jirogrcss he proved that the true 
journalist is the historian of his own times and 
the guide for current living. As editor of the 
Re^nezv (1704-12) he divorced journalism from 
the narrow partisanships or literary preoccupa- 
tions of previous periodicals and made his paper 
a forum of debate on politics, economics, reli- 
gion and morals. He abandoned academic 
themes for life itself, discovered that gossip and 
human interest are the leaven of news, provoked 
readers to write letters to the editor and invented 
that timely comment on life which we now call 
the trditorial. His correspondence from all over 
England and Scotland show'ed a happy combina- 
tion of precise data, local color and stimulating 
comment. 'Po his genius as a journalist we must 
add his consuming interest in the welfare of 
plain people. Poverty, unemployment, old age, 
discrimination against women, moved bis heart; 
nothing was too humble or sordid to engage bis 
interest, whether the training of children, the 
control of .servants, the abuses of sex in mar- 
riage, the London police, obscene books or 
prostitution. In his early An Essay upon Projects 
(London 1697) his modernity is revealed by his 
consideration of education, insurance, pensions 
and insane asylums. His pamphlet Giving Alms 
No Charity (London 1704) argues that relief 
works merely divert capital from one channel to 
another. In economics he considered the prob- 
lem of .state credit and recommended the estab- 
lishment of national banks; his own experiences 
in business and speculation inspired studies of 
England’s overseas commerce; he foresaw the 
importance of free trade and the coming compe- 
tition of the colonies. His scrutiny of the sales- 
manship of his time is based on the bitter logic of 
success by any means. For the economic histo- 
rian A Tour thro^ . . . Great Britain (3 vols., 
London 1724-27; ed. by G. D. H. Cole, 2 vols., 
London 1928) is a priceless source book of in- 
formation on fairs, industry, re.sources, trade 
methods and stati.stics. Defoe has been rightly 
called ‘‘the greatest of plebeian geniuses.’’ He 
believed in democracy and religious toleration 
and the melioration of life through education. 
Although far from being a constructive political 
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pFiilosopher he exerted a strong influence on 
political thinking in England by his populariza- 
tion of Locke s recent works. His pen was valiant 
on the side of the plain people and his fame was 
secure even without the gift of his immortal 
novel. 

Leon Whipple 

Consult: Levett, A. E., “Daniel Defoe** in The Social 
and Political Ideas of Some English Thinkers of the 
Augustan Age^ A. D, 1650-1^50^ ed. by F. J. CL 
Hearnshaw (London ig28) ch, vii; Dottin, P., 
Daniel De Foe et ses romafis, 3 vols. (Paris ig24) vol. i, 
tr. by Louise Hau^an (New York jg2g). See also 
introduction by CL D. M. Ckde in his edition of A 
Tour thro* . . . Great Britain\ Pollert, Hubert, Daniel 
Defoes Stellung zum englischen Koloniahve^en (Qua- 
kenbruck 1928); Jacob, E. G., Daniel Defoe Essay on 
Projects {j6gy) eine jvirtschajts- und sozialgeschicht- 
liche Studie^ Kolner anglistische Arbeitcn, vol. \iii 
(Leipsic ig2g); Ritterbusch, Paul, Pari ament ssouve- 
rdnitdt und Volkssouverdnitdt in der Staats- und Ver- 
fasswigsrechtslehre EnglandSy voryiehmlich in der Staats- 
lehre Daniel Defoes^ Leipziger rechtswisscnschaftliche 
Studien, vol. xli (Leipsic 1929), with bibliography, 
p. 188-92. 

DE FOREST, ROBERT WEEKS (1848-1931), 
American philanthropist. De Forest, a lawyer 
and capitalist, was the chief figure of his genera- 
tion in the field of social service. As the leader- 
ship in social work passed from philanthropist to 
professional worker, he took on the activities of 
the latter without stinting his function as con- 
tributor. He was sensitive to social needs before 
they became articulate and plunged into the task 
of meeting them with a hard headed and prac- 
tical enthusiasm, organizing and conducting mili- 
tant campaigns and using his entree to wealthy 
society to draft the cooperation of large re- 
sources and many persons. As a co worker of 
Josephine Shaw Lowell he helped organize the 
Charity Organization Society of New York City 
— one of the pioneer agencies of this type in 
America — and as its president from 1S88 to his 
death largely guided its development. An early 
advocate of housing reform, he was chairman 
of the New York State Tenement House Com- 
mission in 1900 and first commissioner of the 
New York City Tenement House Department 
in 1902-03. His advice led to the establishment 
of the Russell Sage Foundation, one of whose 
first grants was to the famous Pittsburgh Survey 
of 1907-09, and he was president of the Foun- 
dation until his death. He was also an active 
leader and officer of the Metropolitan Museum 
of Art, the American Federation of Art, the 
Welfare Council of New York City, the Ameri- 
can Red Cross, the National Housing Associa- 


tion, the National Conference of Social Work, 
the Provident Loan Association and other civic 
and welfare organizations. 

Philip Klein 

Consult: Kellogg, P. U., “'Phe Founder of Survey 
Associates*’ in Survey, vol. Ixvi (1931) 262-63. 

n^DEGENF^RAIiON signifies progressive de- 
terioration the final result of which is a state of 
degeneracy. Degeneration may occur in the 
hereditary traits of a family or a race, in the 
physical, mental or moral traits of an individual 
or in social organization or culture. The term is 
popularly and loosely used in such a way as to 
identify the results of degeneration with be- 
havior which is merely abnormal, defective or 
deficient. Before 1850 numerous writers used it 
to designate various departures from the normal, 
with the range of normal variation defined sub- 
jectively rather than objectively. At that time, 
moreover, religious beliefs, especially the belief 
in the fall of man, caused some writers to view 
all mankind as degenerate and to consider men- 
tal deficiencies or abnormalities as due to 
punishment for sin or to demoniacal possession. 
Before the writings of the social evolutionists 
changed the outlook of students of primitive 
vsociety the dominant opinion was that primitive 
mentality represented mental degeneration, a 
hypothesis recently revived by Allier. Morel in 
his epoch making treatise looked upon primitive 
man as distinctly inferior to modern man and 
upon degeneration as hereditary physical or 
mental deterioration extending over two or more 
generations. He suggested that modern degener- 
ation might be due to the emergence of primitive 
traits but rejected the view' that it was due to 
atavism. Moreau de Tours identified degenera- 
tion with mental abnormality and pathology and 
their physical accompaniments. Subsequent 
writers so broadened the concept that it in- 
cluded nearly every anomaly, physical, mental 
or moral. Many students busied themselves 
devising categories of degenerates and lists of 
stigmata for their identification. By the early 
eighties the idea of degeneration had been gen- 
erally accepted in biology, anthropology, crimi- 
nology, psychiatry and medicine. While interest 
centered primarily in the feebleminded, insane, 
epileptic and criminal, the designation was ex- 
tended to include egotists, clever liars, eccentrics 
and men of genius. Degeneration was generally 
conceived to be progressive hereditary deteriora- 
tion often culminating in sterility, but the tenn 
was also applied to a wide range of individual 
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abnormalities. Knowledge of causal factors in- 
volved in degeneration was not only deficient 
but was vitiated by a general belief in the inheri- 
tance of acquired characteristics and an implicit 
acceptance of von bacr’s doctrine of organic 
development and of the concept of embryologi- 
cal recapitulation of racial evolution. Degenera- 
tion was therefore variously conceived in terms 
of atavism, of arrested development and of 
parasitism. 

"i’he anthropological school of criminologists 
accepted most of these views. While l>ombroso 
originally held the “horn criminal” to be an 
atavism he later attributed great influence to 
arrested development and disease and ended by 
regarding atavism itself as a form of degenera- 
tion. I lis school considered the criminal some- 
times a savage, sometimes a child and sometimes 
merely a member of uncultured social classes. 
It gave names to special types of so-called de- 
generates, designating as “infantiles” those 
whose degeneracy was due to arrest of develop- 
ment at puberty, as “effeminates” those be- 
lieved to be offspring of tuberculous or alcoholic 
parents and as “seniles” those in whom involu- 
tion had occurred prematurely. It is to be held 
largely responsible for the popular view that the 
terms “criminal” and “degenerate” are synony- 
mous and that aments, epileptics, neurotics and 
psychotics are likewise degenerate. Members of 
this school and their predecessors represent an 
early stage in the development of criminology 
and psychiatry and their terminology has been 
largely superseded in scientific writings by more 
apt designations. 

The doctrine of degeneration was taken over 
by Max Nordau, a disciple of Lombroso, who in 
his Entartung (2 vols., 2nd ed. Berlin 1893; tr. as 
Degeneration^ 4th cd. New York 1895) declared 
that “degenerates are not always criminals, 
prostitutes, anarchists and pronounced lunatics; 
they are often authors and artists” (vol. i, p. vii). 
He saw degeneration in nearly every phase of 
European culture, especially among the upper 
urban classes, in the character of dress, manners, 
morals, taste, art, poetry, fiction and philosophy. 
He attributed w hat he considered the temporary 
degeneration of his time to nervous exhaustion 
and mental aberration resulting from too rapid 
social evolution. He singled out for special attack 
the English pre-Raphaelites, the French sym- 
bolist poets, Tolstoy, Wagner, Ibsen, Nietzsche, 
Ziola and their respective schools of thought- 
These he viewed variously as examples of de- 
generate mysticism, of egomania and of decadent 


realism; as seekers after sensationalism, ego 
exploitation, lubricity, vulgarity and ugliness. 
Nordau *s work found many imitators, but most 
of the men whom he criticized have attained 
places of distinction in artistic and literary 
history. Since there is no objective standard 
whereby degeneration in the immaterial phases 
of culture can be readily determined, assertions 
of it usually resolve themselves into statements 
of taste and subjective standards of value. Each 
new movement in painting, sculpture, archi- 
tecture, music, poetry and the novel as well as in 
sex morality and religion has been denounced as 
degenerate by various writers. Prophets of the 
decline of European culture have flourished, 
especially among the Aryanists and Nordicists; 
in their wake has followed Oswald Spengler, 
who in his Der Untergang des Ahendlandes (2 
vols., rev. ed. Munich I922-23; tr. by C. F. 
Atkinson as Decline of the West, New York 
1926-28) reaches the same general conclusion 
by an impressive rationalization of universal 
history. 

While the word degeneration is still loosely 
used, its current biological usage clearly signifies 
progressive hereditary deterioration of structure 
in the evolution of a species. Such degeneration 
is foiuul w^herever an organism fails to attain the 
complexity of development promised by its 
ancestral or its cmbryological stages. I’he evolu- 
tion of certain parasites, for example, reveals a 
progressive simplification of structure, often of 
chc entire organism, sometimes accompanied by 
the development of special organs for attach- 
ment to the host. Degeneration may also affect 
single organs, which then become atrophied or 
vestigial. Biological degeneration is a result of 
adaptation to relatively simple conditions of 
existence which are brought about by the same 
processes that produce evolution in general. 
Biological degeneration is thus clearly distin- 
guished from atavism. 

In medical pathology the term is used in two 
distinct senses. It is employed to characterize a 
progressive deterioration of cellular structure in 
consequence of abnormal chemical action within 
the individual organism which may lead to cel- 
lular destruction, as in tuberculosis, or to cellu- 
lar homogeneity in consequence of chemical in- 
filtration or substitution, as in fatty, albuminous, 
calcareous or other types of degeneration of an 
organ. This category includes a great variety of 
cases due to malnutrition, alcohol, drugs, com- 
municable diseases, fatigue, nervous exhaustion, 
physical injury during gestation, birth or matu- 
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rity , shell shock and psychosis. The second broad 
class of pathological cases includes all those 
where parental degeneration in the above sense 
is believed to produce similar or related deleteri- 
ous effects on the offspring. Causal sequences 
are not entirely clear in all these cases. The 
progress of research has tended to discredit be- 
lief in the inheritance of bodily modification due 
to use, habit, injury or disease. There are at 
present no grounds for supposing that poverty, 
malnutrition, excessive fatigue, nervous exhaus- 
tion, physical injury, shell shock and similar 
parental modifications have any effect on the 
genetic constitution of offspring. The cases 
usually cited seem explicable on the basis of 
gene mutation, new genetic combinations or 
selective elimination of non-adapted types. In 
experiments on animals gene defects appear 
under both good and bad living conditions, and 
the defects may or may not bear any observable 
relation to the conditions. The only established 
causes of mutational change are radiations, 
especially X-rays, but the experimental evidence 
thus far relating to mammals does not clearly 
establish the contention that defects associated 
with X-ray radiation are due to the rays; they 
may be due to recessive defective genes already 
prCvSent. The claim that alcohol results in de- 
generation of stock seems to be controverted by 
controlled experiments on fowls, rats and guinea 
pigs which show that alcohol destroys the weaker 
germs, producing in the end a more vigorous 
stock through selective elimination. Alcohol may 
be a factor in individual degeneration both 
physically and mentally; it may be a factor in 
poverty and family degradation; but that it is a 
factor in biological degeneration of stock is 
extremely doubtful. 

The literatures of Aryanism and Nordicism 
and of eugenics have stressed the probability of 
a present degeneration of racial quality among 
western nations. The former writers base their 
views largely on belief in the gradual inundation 
of supposedly pure Nordic types by the west- 
ward push of Slavic elements and the assumed 
deleterious effects of race mixture. Both schools 
argue that beneficial natural selection has been 
checked through the preservation of weaker 
strains by medical science and humanitarianism 
and reversed through the relatively lower fertil- 
ity of the more able strains, biological ability 
being measured in terms of cultural achieve- 
ment. Both have argued that degeneration of 
stock would involve a deterioration of culture. 
Persons who are defective or abnormal in any 
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way through inheritance are not degenerates; 
but if their stock increases relatively to others 
and the inheritance of the defect persists, racial 
degeneration will result. The increased fre- 
quency of death from degenerative diseases of 
the vital organs, which is attributed by some 
writers to reduced lethal selection during early 
years of life, may indicate some decline in the 
average vitality of the population due to adapta- 
tion to easier conditions of existence. It is not 
impossible that a rich and humane civilization 
may permit the undue multiplication of defec- 
tive and parasitic types ill adapted to more 
primitive societies. 

Frank H. Hankins 

See\ Evolution, Social; Criminology; Aryans; 
Race; Heredity; Eitgenics; Mental Disease; Deca- 
dence. 
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DEGENKOLB, HEINRICH (1832-1909), 
German jurist. After attending various German 
universities Degenkolb became professor of law 
at Berlin, Freiburg, Tubingen and Leipsic suc- 
cessively. A part of his academic career was 
spent in foreign countries, particularly France 
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and Italy. From 1879 to 1893 Degenkolh was trade unionism. In his theoretical writings, ab- 


onc of the editors of the Archiv fur die civi- 
listische Praxis. 

His earliest researches were legal and his- 
torical in character and clearly show Momm- 
sen’s influence. The more significant of them are 
Die Lex Hieronica und das Pfdndungsrechi der 
Steuerpdchter (Herlin 1861) and Platzrechi und 
Miethe; Heitrdge zur ihrer Geschichte und 
Theoriv (Berlin 1867). 

Degenkolh later became interested in modern 
law, particularly in the fields of contracts and 
damages, but instead of playing an important 
part in the drafting of the (ierrnan civil code, as 
he might have done, he was decidedly hostile to 
the project and remained so after its execution. 
In 1877 he entered the field of civil pn)cedure, 
in which his most noteworthy contributions to 
legal science were made, with his Einlassungs- 
zwang und Urteilsnorni (Leipsic 1877). His op- 
position, expressed in this work, to the Wach- 
Hellwig theory of the relationship between state 
protection and private causes of action was not 
entirely successful but was the foundation for 
his subsequent researches on declaratory actions. 
Degenkolh ’s position as a teacher and his pro- 
cedural treatises, particularly the Bcitrdge zum 
Zivilprozess (Leipsic 1905), which contained 
studies of the concept of the cause of action, of 
confession of judgment and of the Roman law 
referee in bankruptcy, make his work with that 
of Oskar Biilow the h)undation upon which the 
present German procedural system is built. 

A. Artiiuk Soiit.ler 

Consult: Geib, Otto, in Archiv fur die cwUhtische 
Praxis f vol. evi (lyio) 1-51. 

DE GRHEF, GUILLAUME (1842-1924), Bel- 
gian sociologist. Originally a barrister and editor 
of radical journals, de (ireef occupied for some 
years the first chair of sociology at the Universite 
Libre dc Bruxelles, where he became known as 
the leading sociologist of the classihcatory type. 
Aroused by the dismissal of the geographer 
Reclus on a charge of anarchism de Greef led an 
exodus from the university and founded the 
Universite Nouvelle, committed to freedom of 
thought and to close cooperation with the 
workers’ educational movement. There he 
taught quietly until his death. Besides numerous 
and repetitious works on formal sociology de 
Greef wrote works on occupational representa- 
tion, on a project for a state bank of free credit, 
on government ownership and group operation 
of coal mines by workers and technicians and on 


stract though they seem, de Greef was attempt- 
ing to erect into a valid scientific system what 
was later to become syndicalism. He drew upon 
Comte and Spencer for the framework of his 
system, but the inspiration for his content came 
from Proudhon. His elaborate “hierarchy of the 
seven social factors,” running from the economic 
up to the political — avowedly an extension of 
Comte’s classification of the sciences — was 
intended to show the basic and eternally pene- 
trating nature of economic influences; his 
Spencerian formula of progress in terms of 
increasing differentiation and coordination of 
parts culminated in the Proudhonian concept of 
“contractual,” voluntaristic association; his 
original theory of frontiers illustrated the growth 
of “contractual” ties across even national 
boundaries. De (jreef believed that the essence 
of the social process is group jiressure and ac- 
commodation; at first this is authoritarian, but 
with increasing contacts, especially of an eco- 
nomic nature, it breaks up into debate higgling, 
of equal interest groups. Some forms of associa- 
tion pass from the “contractual” into the habit- 
ual stage, while others are in the process of 
becoming “contractual.” “Natural” interest 
groups are ultimately occupational groups. 

Dorothy W. Douglas 

Chuf zvorks: Introduction d la social agio, 2 vols. 
(Brussels 1886-89); J'f’ transjonnisme socifd (Paris 
1895, 2nd ed. 1901); l.a strut t are ffthterale dcs soettdes, 
3 vols. (Paris 1908); Im cemstituante rt le regime repre^ 
sentatij (Brussels 1892). 
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Social Theory of an Early Syndicalist, Columbia 
University, Studies in History, Economics and Public 
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Journal of SoctolofQ\ vol. xxxi (1925-26) 438-54; 
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DEIFICATION is here defined as a concep- 
tual union between god and man which leads 
to the treatment of the man as equivalent to 
the god. Other types of union historically called 
deification, such as that established between 
God and the communicant in the Christian 
communion, are excluded, however, only be- 
cause it is necessary to limit the subject. 

Some would limit deification to those cases 
in which the man is in himself a god, not 
merely the locum tenens of a god. These are 
cases where the doctrine of the divinity of kings 
has been pushed to an extreme and which ap- 
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pear usually at the acme of monarchical power 
and herald its decline. This undue limitation has 
led to much argument concerning the existence 
of divine kings. Except in the exaggerations men- 
tioned the people are perfectly aware that the 
god and the man arc distinct, that the god is in 
the man and that worship is addressed to the 
god through the man. The position of the man 
is analogous to that of a colonial governor who 
is regarded as the king’s substitute and as such 
enjoys many of the king’s honors, although every 
one reali>;es that he is not the king. 

Gibbon’s misconception of deification as a 
“servile and impious mode of adulation” still 
prevails. Smith’s Dictionary of Greek and Roman 
Antiquities similarly declares that deification 
prevails among “a people who are inclined to 
submission and among whom accordingly great 
social distinctions arise.” This is not the case; 
divine kingship can and does exist where social 
distinctions are far less marked than in Europe 
or America. Deification is consistent with a 
spirit of sturdy independence, for although rep- 
resenting the god the king may be treated with 
scant respect combined with much etiquette. 
Classical scholars have evidently formed their 
opinion from late Near Eastern monarchies 
which are debased and not typical examples. 
They have been loath to believe that the free 
Greeks ever maintained an institution so servdle 
in appearance. 

Among deified men are priests as well as 
kings, but the two classes are clearly to be dis- 
tinguished only in the later stages of develop- 
ment. In the earliest stages it is so obviously im- 
possible to differentiate them that the term 
priest-king has been coined to designate the 
type. It is, however, necessary here to draw the 
line at kings in order not to range over such 
personages as chieftains, magicians, rain makers 
and the like. 

Deification is an essential constituent of the 
earliest recorded religions. At the present day 
it is so widely distributed that its extreme 
antiquity cannot be doubted. It is only in com- 
paratively recent times and among a minority 
of the peoples of the earth that religion has 
become entirely divorced from the idea of a 
god present in a man. Unfortunately, the demo- 
cratic tendencies of the nineteenth century have 
blinded historians to the importance of divine 
kingship in history, so that neither its distri- 
bution nor its contents are as well known as 
they might be. 

fhe land of origin of the belief in divine 
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kingship is not known, but it lay most probably 
in the Near East. In Egypt the belief w^as 
already in existence when our earliest records 
begin. In Sumer the earliest kings are said not 
to have been deified yet to have been divinely 
sent redeemers and vicars of the gods. Later 
they were actually worshiped. It has been de- 
nied that kings were divine in ancient India, 
but that is flying in the face of the most explicit 
statements by Manu and the theory of the 
coronation ceremony as given in the ritual 
books. The divinity of kings is so rooted in the 
Indian world that it has often been transferred 
even to European officials. Divine kings are 
also to be found in Indo-China, Japan and 
throughout Polynesia. I’he so-called culture 
heroes of Melanesia turn out on examination 
to be merely immigrant divine chiefs, the an- 
cestors of the present or of an extinct dynasty. 
In Peru and parts of North America the pres- 
ence of the custom is unmistakable. It occurs 
in Africa, as is only to be expected since Egyp- 
tian influence is known to have spread up the 
Nile. Here divine kings shade off into rain 
makers, witch doctors and the like. Homer 
regarded his kings as divine. In royal Rome 
the evidence is more meager and we are re- 
duced to inference, but Frazer has established 
the inference on a firm basis (see The Magical 
Origin of Kings ^ London 1920, p. 197-200, 249- 
50). Deification was revived in imperial Rome 
under oriental influence. The movement was a 
popular one, for the people, not satisfied with 
abstract gods, required a present one, and as the 
emperor had superseded the local kings he suc- 
ceeded to their divinity. The Roman aristocracy 
may have complied with this either from fear 
or from flattery, but with the masses it was 
rather the continuation of a long and congenial 
habit which persisted even under the rule of 
the Christian emperors. 

Mediaeval kingship has a twofold root: the 
Roman imperial dignity and the Germanic 
kings, who traced their lineage back to indi- 
vidual gods and were, in some cases at least, 
termed demigods. Monotheism, but still more 
the ambition of the popes, prevented the kings 
from being recognized as gods; but the spirit 
of God is present with them and the line that 
divides them from divine kings is very thin. 
It became thinner with the progress toward ab- 
solutism, until in the seventeenth century the 
high point of monarchical claims was reached 
when a bishop of Chartres could maintain that 
kings are not only ordained by God but are 
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themselves gods. In western Europe the divine 
character of kings dwindled into little more 
than a formula. It survived in eastern Europe, 
and in Russia it was still very strong in the 
nineteenth century. The (Jreat War has every- 
where dealt it a fatal blow. 

The king is frequently not one but many 
gods; according to Manu he partakes of the 
elements of eight guardians of the world (sec 
Law Treatise, bk. v, verse (/>). As far back as 
we can trace this institution he is more specially 
related to the sun god. It is not clear whether 
this solar character is original or whether the 
difliision of sun worship cults transformed an 
institution which originally had nothing to do 
with the sun. At any rate, the sun dominates 
divine kingship among the more advanced peo- 
ples, and where this domination is absent sur- 
vivals sometimes indicate that it once existed 
but has disappeared. 

From earliest times the principle of heredity 
plays some part in so far as kingship is usually 
limited to a certain family or caste; but the 
rigid modern rule of succession is a later devel- 
opment which many peoples of the earth never 
reached. In the earlier forms a man may be 
qualified by descent for kingship, but he does 
not automatically become a god on the demise 
of his predecessor. He has to go through a 
consecration which makes him into a god and 
as long as he has not undergone the coronation 
rites he is not a king, although he may be de 
facto ruler. Any other man who secures the 
royal consecration will become king. In pre- 
historic times the succession seems to have been 
decided by ritual combat or tests, for survivals 
of such a method occur in most coronation 
ceremonies, although they may be mere forms 
such as the challenge at the English coronation. 
The idea seems to have been that the god gave 
success to the man whom he favored as his 
representative or else that the man who possessed 
the most vigor was the best qualified to repre- 
sent the god. 

The theory that the king is reborn as a god 
in the coronation ceremonies is explicitly stated 
in Egypt and India and by mediaeval theorists. 
It has left traces elsewhere. In the more primi- 
tive ceremonies the rebirth is carried out with 
great literalness. Thus in India the king^s three 
robes are identified with the three membranes 
of the womb. Many constituent elements of 
the coronation are remarkably constant through- 
out the world, e.g. the oath, communion, robing, 
lustration^ unction, investiture, enthronization, 


final feast and procession. Some have a solar 
significance, e.g. the crown. With automatic 
succession to kingship coronation ceremonies 
cease to have any point and they become mere 
pageantry or drop out altogether. 

The union of the king with the sky or sun 
is no mere play of fancy. It gives the king con- 
trol over the weather and the universe generally, 
and through him a good food supply can be in- 
sured with consequent prosperity. This, and not 
ruling, is the essential function of primitive 
kings. If prosperity fails the people blame the 
king and in many cases depose or slay him. In 
rarer cases the king is put to death if his health 
fails, for his weakness is held to react upon the 
course of nature. Orientals still look to European 
officials for good weather. Belief in this power 
of the king survived in England in the nine- 
teenth century. 

The king’s life giving powers extend to heal- 
ing. This gift became extinct in England only 
with the Stuarts, in France not until the nine- 
teenth century. His supernatural power depends 
in general on his respecting and enforcing 
custom, law and order. If he does not do this 
the gods leave him. Hence he is commonly a 
judge and thus also arise judicial and legislative 
powers which survive his divinity. Further as 
vice god the king receives offerings which in 
course of time become tribute. The religious 
offerings develop into a royal revenue. The in- 
vention of currency makes the assessment more 
precise. As this revenue becomes increasingly 
devoted to works of public utility it shades into 
taxation in the modern sense. 

A. M. Hocart 

See: Ancestor Worship; Sainthood; Death Cus- 
toms; Hero Worship; Mytholooy; Messianism; 
Kingship. 
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DEISM is the name commonly applied to a 
critical movement within the Christian tradition 
which arose in the early seventeenth century and 
lasted into the nineteenth, until religious life was 
transformed by romantic thought and feeling. 
Strictly speaking, deism is the position that 
natural theology and rational morality, as under- 
stood in the age of reason, are a sufficient content 
of religion. It is thus to be distinguished both 
from more conservative reinterpretations of 
tradition and from more radical skepticism and 
atheism. But deism is also widely used to signi- 
fy all manifestations of the enlightenment spirit 
in religion from the reputed orthodoxy of Samuel 
Clarke to the anti-Christian zeal of Voltaire. 
Although technically inaccurate this usage shows 
deism to be one particular compromise expres- 
sion of rationalistic, humanistic and secular tend- 
encies permeating eighteenth century religion. 

The deist movement was the spread of a 
certain attitude, not an organized sect. It was an 
affair of the intellectual classes and scarcely 
affected the masses, in whom the same tenden- 
cies appeared as religious indifference or for- 
malism. It was not so much a religious move- 
ment as a philosophical and ethical criticism of 
the Christian tradition in the light of the growing 
secular spirit of the day. It expressed the in- 
creasing confidence in the intellectual power of 
human reason and the moral power of human 
nature which has since entered so deeply into 
the modern spirit. It was thus the first serious 
attempt to adapt the religious tradition to the 
forces and the attitudes of the modern world. 

Although foreshadowed in the work of the 
sixteenth century humanists, the Socinians and 
the Dutch Calvinists of the seventeenth century 
the notion of a strictly rational religion, based 
upon the certain deliverances of the light of 
nature, was primarily a product of the theolog- 
ical disputes and religious wars of the Puritan 
era. Disgust with such quarrels and the desire to 
turn to commercial expansion hastened the 
general secularization of life implicit in Protes- 
tantism, especially in Holland and England. In 
1624 Lord Herbert of Cherbury and in 1627 
Grotius offered a common set of religious tenets 
on which all rational men might agree to live in 
peace. Thereafter there arose in England a long 
line of religious rationalists culminating in 
Locke, men far more concerned with ending 
religious controversy than with promoting the 
religious life, increasingly secular in their 
interests and ethical in their religious emphasis. 
They sought in the tradition an irreducible 
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minimum that could cause no social disturbance 
and proposed to tolerate difference of opinion on 
non-essentials. Their attitude triumphed in the 
English Toleration Act of 1689. 

Thus the “religion of reason*' had formulated 
its tenets and won wide acceptance before it was 
reenforced by the scientific rationalism of the 
Newtonian age. The nevv mechanical science 
brought strong intellectual support to a rational 
religion already worked out in the interest of 
social harmony Newton’s Principia in 1687 
loosed a flood of books stripping the religious 
tradition of all that could not pass the twin tests 
of scientific rationality and social utility. The 
aim of religion, from their secular point of view, 
was simj)le: to make good citizens; the means, a 
brief set of rational propositions offering an in- 
centive to the virtues of an individualistic and 
commercially minded society. The universal 
reason of man revealed the existence of God, 
the presence of a natural moral law and the cer- 
tainty of future rewards and punishments based 
on its observance. This was “natural religion”; 
everything else in Christianity was revelation. 

Men differed not as to the fundamental im- 
portance of this natural religion but only as to 
whether revelation was also necessary. Orthodox 
rationalists insisted on both elements of tradi- 
tion; the radicals, who assumed the name of 
deists, rejected revelation and reduced religion 
to these three tenets. I'he deists found them- 
selves involved in two successive debates. They 
had first to maintain against rational super- 
naturalists like Tillotson, Samuel Clarke and 
Ix)cke that God had added no further revelation 
to what Arthur Bury in 1690 called The Naked 
Gospel. Natural religion had always been per- 
fectly complete. 'Phe God who created the 
Newtonian order of nature would not ask of 
men more than universal benevolence; above all, 
He would not impose the welter of superstitious 
religious rites and doctrines. The deists went on 
to attack vigorously all that distinguished 
Christianity from natural religion and especially 
to assail the two supports of revelation, prophe- 
sies and miracles. Tindal and Morgan pointed to 
the irrationalities and inhumanities of historic 
Christianity; Chubb declared that Jesus Himself 
had been a pure deist. Anthony Collins under- 
mined the argument from the fulfilment of 
prophesy, while Woolston and later Hume mar- 
shaled the Newtonian world order against the 
credibility of miracles. Before this first debate 
had been won, however, the deists found them- 
selves attacked from another quarter by men 
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who criticized the tenets of natural religion as 
having no firmer logical basis than those of 
revelation and concluded with Hume that “our 
most holy religion is founded not on reason but 
on faith.” In Kngland the attack on natural reli- 
gion itself was made, by men like William Law, 
Joseph Butler, Henry Dodwell and Hume, in 
the interests of faith. The English deists were 
unable to stand up against the combined on- 
slaughts of orthodoxy and fideism, and as a 
serious movement deism disappeared by 1750 
before the rising tide of evangelicalism. 

In France, however, these dcistic ideas were 
transformed into the weapons of a bitter anti- 
clerical attack on the Catholic church. Secular- 
ism and rationalism had already found expres- 
sion in the seventeenth century alliance between 
the Cartesian scientific philosophy and the 
Gallican church; and Malebranche, Bossuet and 
Fcnelon had worked out a rational super- 
naturalism comparable in motive and spirit to 
that of Tillotson and Clarke. But the ne.xt cen- 
tury saw an unparalleled onslaught upon the 
traditional political and economic system, upon 
the power of the church as its chief bulwark and 
upon Christianity as the foundation of clerical- 
ism. It was Voltaire who brought deism to 
France and opposed rational religion {thnsme) 
not only to Catholicism but to all forms of 
Christianity, however purified. As the source of 
his effective satire and as the weapon of Diderot 
and the encychpedistes French deism, although 
similar in content to English deism, shows a 
much more critical and biting spirit. The 
French used deism to attack a corrupt and en- 
trenched clerical system, but the F^nglish in 
opposing sectarian fanaticism and doctrinal 
disputes found no real enemy in the easy going 
and subservient Establishment. Even when 
French deists had a serious positive interest in 
the religion of reason it w^as still as a political 
instrument; Voltaire, who never followed the 
later fashion into atheism and materialism, felt 
it a necessary club to enforce the social virtues 
on the masses. Rousseau alone seems really to 
have felt the natural religion in which his 
Savoyard vicar, in the Emile ^ confesses his fakh. 
Rousseau’s deism offers no new doctrines; it no 
longer is a keen weapon against Christianity and 
its inner, emotional mystical quality foreshad- 
ows the religious feeling of the romanticists. 

Entering Germany also about 1750 deism 
found congenial soil in the reigning Wolffian 
philosophy, a combination of Protestant scho- 
lasticism and Leibnitz’ scientific rationalism. But 


far from being a revolutionary weapon Ger- 
man rational religion enjoyed the patronage of 
the courts, the upper class and the university 
circles. Not only supernatural rationalism of the 
Tillotson type but also much more radical forms 
of deislic thought were strong in the pulpits and 
theological faculties well into the nineteenth 
century and greatly affected all subsequent 
Cierman theology. The most outspoken German 
deist was Reimarus; Lessing edited his post- 
humous attack on all Christian revelation in 1774 
as Wolfoihiittd Fragments. Lessing himself, the 
greatest literary exponent of deism and religious 
toleration, foreshadowed like Rousseau the 
turning toward romanticism, especially in his 
notion of progressive religious development. 
'Fhe classic German expression, however, was 
Kant’s Die Religion innerhalb der Grenzen der 
hlossen ] ’ernunft, in 1793. Kant remained a 
faithful adherent of the deistic tenets of God, 
freedom and immortality, although in founding 
them on the needs of human nature rather than 
on a rationalistic metaphysic he paved the way 
for the great romantic philosophies of religion. 

Although deism disappeared even in Germany 
by the opening of the nineteenth century it left a 
permanent deposit. Its ideal of religious tolera- 
tion in the interests of secular social peace has 
never i)ecn seriously assailed outside Catholic 
lands. The critical study of the Scriptures and of 
church history which it initiated, as well as its 
interest in comparative religion, bore fruit in the 
work of the Tubingen school and their many 
successors in religious scholarship. The failure 
of its natural theology drove theologians to 
another form of religious apologetic; but the 
secular tendency it represented, its strong 
emphasis on the ethical and social content of 
religion, its identification of religion with a 
form of rational belief which must be harmo- 
nized with science, above all, its criticism of the 
religious tradition in the interests of present 
intellectual and moral needs, have played an in- 
creasing part in subsequent religious reconstruc- 
tion. Its very failure served but to provoke a 
renewed attempt to bring religion into line with 
the forces of the modern world, and in that at- 
tempt much that the deists expressed in the form 
of eighteenth century rationalism and humani- 
tarianism was reworked into newer, nineteenth 
century molds. The critical movement in reli- 
gion today is as much the heir of deism as of the 
romantic reaction against its collapse. 

John H. Randall, Jr. 
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DELANE, JOHN TIIADEUS (1817-79), Eng- 
lish journalist. After studying at Magdalen Hall, 
Oxford, Delane followed his father’s example by 
joining the staff of the London Times, In 1841 
on the death of 'Ehomas Barnes he was ap- 
pointed to the editorship. Already the chief 
newspaper in England, the Times soon obtained 
a position of une.xampled political influence. 
Under Delanc it was on the whole politically 
independent, devoted to the interests and views 
of the expanding industrial and commercial 
classes, well informed for its day and dignified in 
tone, although not above occasional vicious at- 
tacks on enemies. By 1855 R have had a 

circulation of 40,000, a very large one for a time 
when news})apers were heavily taxed. Delane’s 
influence was due not to his own writing but 
largely to his skill in obtaining early and accurate 
information, partly through personal intimacy 
with leading politicians, partly as a result of 
technical improvements in methods of news 
gathering. In 1845 at the height of the railway 
mania he exposed “the knaves and warned the 
dupes” and soon after startled the world by an- 
nouncing the imminent repeal of the com laws. 
Under Delane the Times supported the political 
enfranchisement of the Jews; but it was not 
always tolerant, for it fanned the flame of the No 
Popery agitation of 1850. In the Crimean War 
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the revelations of the Times correspondent 
forced military reforms on the government. 
Dclane was often reproached for subservience to 
Palmerston by Bright, Cobden and others; but 
his influence helped to prevent Palmerston from 
offering armed assistance to Denmark and ex- 
posed his relations with Neapolitan revolution- 
aries. Delane had the gift of attracting first 
class men to the Times stafl'. Among those who 
wrote regularly for the paper were Sir William 
H. Russell, Charles (jreville, A. W. Kinglake, 
Roundell Palmer, Robert Lowe, Abraham 
Hayward, Henry Reeve, G. S. Venables, the 
Reverend T. Mozley, H. S. O. de Blowitz and 
Leonard (afterwards Lord) Courtney. Delane 
resigned his post in 1877. 

E'rancis W. Hirst 
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DELANY, MARTIN ROBINSON (1812-85), 
American Negro journalist and agitator. Delany 
was originally trained in medicine, but in 1843 
he began in Pittsburgh the publication of a 
new'spaper, the Mystery^ one of the earliest 
periodicals for Negroes in the United States. 
Later he was associated with Frederick Douglass 
in the publication of the North Star and in 1848 
was mobbed in northern Ohio. He was an organ- 
izer of some of the earliest Negro associations 
devoted to the uplift of the race and was the 
author of a small book, The Condition, Elevation, 
Emigration, and Destiny of the Colored People of 
the United States, Politically Considered (Phila- 
delphia 1852), which w^as remarkable in that it 
laid down so early the idea of adjusting the 
Negro to a free life by means of industrial edu- 
cation . In this work he attacked the activities of 
the American Colonization Society, which he 
viewed as a conspiracy to deport all free and able 
Negroes to Africa lest they aid in oj)ening the 
eyes of the American slave. He affirmed the 
Negro’s right to call himself an American. On 
his call a National Emigration Convention met 
in 1854 in Cleveland and discussed plans for re- 
settling ex-slaves in Africa. In 1859 he made a 
trip to Africa as head of the Niger valley ex- 
ploring party to investigate prospects for emi- 
grants. After serving as a surgeon in the Civil 
War (he was the first Negro major in the United 
States Army) and in several government posts he 
ran for the lieutenant governorship of South 
Carolina in 1874 but was defeated. He was also 
the author of Principia of Ethnology (Philadel- 
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phia 1879), a hook which reflected the growth of 
a new feeling of Negn) race pride. Delany was 
restless and of provocative temper and his 
schemes bore little immediate fruit. His work as 
a publicist, however, contributed to the progress 
of the Negro in the United States and his edu- 
cational theory bore fruit in the later work of 
Booker Washington. 

Benjamin Brawley 

(Consult: Rollin, Frank A., The Life and Public Services 
of Martin R. Delany (Boston 1868). 

DELBKUCK, HANS (1848-1929), German 
historian and political thinker. Delbriick came 
of a family of influential Prussian government 
officials. He served as an officer in the Franco- 
Prussian War and was tutor to Prince Waldemar 
of Prussia from 1874 to 1879. He was professor 
of history at the University of Berlin from 1885 
to 1921 and editor of the Preussische Jahrhiicher 
from 1883 to 1923. 

Like the great German historians of the nine- 
teenth century Delbriick combined history and 
politics and was always striving to make the 
knowledge of the past useful for the present. Al- 
though he was for a time a member of the 
Reichstag and of the Prussian Diet as a repre- 
sentative of the P'ree Conservative party, his 
political influence came from the intellectual 
force of his personality, from his intimate asso- 
ciation with leading statesmen and through his 
writings rather than from his work as a practical 
politician. As editor of the Preussische Jahrbiicher 
and through his famous Mittwochabend club, 
organized in 1914 to discuss political problems 
arising out of the war and attracting many of the 
leading German inteflectual and political figures, 
he W'as able to exercise great political influence. 
He invariably combated courageously and inde- 
pendently whatever seemed to him politically 
false or pernicious. During the war he vehe- 
mently opposed submarine warfare, Tirpitz and 
the Ludendorflf circle. After the w^ar, although 
he had been most intimately associated with the 
monarchy, he ranged himself on the side of the 
new democratic republic. He also carried on an 
indefatigable struggle to establish scientific 
proof against the charge of Germany’s war guilt. 

Delbriick ’s work as a historian is peculiarly 
comprehensive for an age characterized by 
specialization. His most important contributions 
were in the field of military history, which he 
covered from antiquity to the time of Napoleon. 
Like Ranke he also attempted to write a world 
history, in which he aimed to draw a picture of 


historical development in clear straight lines 
which keep the purely political and military 
events well in the foreground. His work always 
exhibited a tendency toward sharp and occa- 
sionally too simplified theses, which were, how- 
ever, challenging and provocative of further 
investigation. 

Wilhelm Mommsen 

Chief ivorks: Das Leben des Feldmarschalls Grafen 
Neidhardt von GneisenaUy 2 vols. (Berlin 1880; 4th ed. 
1921); Geschichtr der Kriegskunst im Rahmen der 
politischen Geschichte, 5 vols. (Berlin 1900-27); 
Bismarcks Erhe (Berlin 1915); Der Stand der Kriegs- 
schuldfrage (Berlin 1924; 2nd ed. 1925); Vor und nach 
dem Weltkricge (Berlin 1926); Weltgeschichte^ 5 vols. 
(Berlin 1924-28). 

Consult: Am Wehstuhl der Zeity cd. by E. Daniels and 
P. Riililmann (Berlin 1928); Schmidt, F. J., Molinski, 
K., and Mette, S., Hans Delbriicky der Historiker und 
Politiker (Berlin 1928). 

DELCASSE, TIIEOPHILE (1852-1923), 
French statesman. After contributing to Gam- 
betta’s newspaper, serving in the Chamber of 
Deputies and acting as undersecretary, then as 
minister, for the colonies from 1893 to 1895, 
Delcasse became minister for foreign affairs in 
June, 1898, retaining this post under successive 
governments until June, 1905. Although he was 
regarded as a member of the Left, Delcasse 
showed no real interest in social problems. He 
disapproved of the reduction of military expen- 
diture and throughout his life displayed a 
thoroughgoing nationalist attitude. His interest 
centered almost exclusively upon colonial and 
foreign affairs and he appears from the be- 
ginning to have set himself the goal of eliminat- 
ing the friction between England and France 
and bringing about an Anglo-Frcnch-Russian 
understanding. In the acute crisis resulting from 
the Marchand mission to Fashoda Delcasse had 
the courage to yield to England, thus taking a 
first step toward an entente. In 1900 and 1902 he 
concluded agreements with Italy which gave 
France a free hand in Morocco in return for a 
free hand for Italy in Tripoli besides assurances 
against Italian participation in any aggressive 
policy against France. Delcasse’s tentative ad- 
vances to Germany in the years 1898-1901 were 
probably meant as a means of bringing pressure 
upon England. Negotiations with the latter 
power began in 1902 and led to the famous 
agreement of April 8, 1904, which established 
the entente cor diale. The agreement gave Eng- 
land a free hand in Egypt in return for a free 
hand for France in Morocco- Secret clauses en- 
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visaged the eventual partition of Morocco, and 
an agreement later in the year associated Spain. 
Delcasse intended to exclude Germany from a 
share of the spoils, and his failure to notify her 
officially of what had been decided resulted in 
the first Moroccan crisis of 1905 and conflict 
with his colleagues, in consequence of which he 
resigned. Delcasse resumed political activity in 
1909. From 1911 until 1913 he was minister of 
marine and for nine months ambassador to 
Russia, devoting himself to the strengthening of 
the Franco-Russian Alliance. In August, 1914, 
he again became minister for foreign affairs. He 
was instrumental in bringing Italy into the war 
on the side of the Allies and signed the conven- 
tion which allotted Constantinople to the 
Russians. Delcasse miscalculated entirely the 
Bulgarian attitude and finally resigned and went 
into retirement October, 1915, because of dis- 
approval of the Salonika expedition. Despite 
several serious errors he ranks as one of the 
most significant of French foreign ministers. He 
founded the entente, reestablished the position 
of France in international affairs and played an 
important role in the developments which led 
directly to the war of 1914. 

William L. Langer 

Consult: Gooch, G. P., in Contemporary ReineiVyVoX. 
cxxiii (1923) 446-57; Morel, E. D., Ten Years of 
Secret Diplomacy (6th ed. Manchester 1920); Ander- 
son, E. N., The First Moroccan Crisis^ IQ04-1006 
(Chicago 1930); M^vil, Andr<^, De la paix de Franefort 
d la confereme d'Algesiras (Paris 1909), and “Delcass 6 
et son oeuvre” in Revue politique et parlementairCy 
vol. cxix (1924) 384-402; Reynald, Georges, La 
diplomatic frangaise: V oeuvre de M. Delcasse (Paris 

1915)- 

DELEGATION OF POWERS. Political sci- 
ence has long been concerned with the problem 
of the proper limits of delegation of powers by 
governmental agencies. The question has been 
raised with regard to the right of judges to 
delegate their powers to commissioners; of 
executive officers to act through subordinates; 
of legislatures to grant their legislative powers 
to administrative officials, to local government 
units, or to resort to the referendum. 'Poday it 
has assumed new importance as legislatures are 
making increasing use of extralegislative agen- 
cies to aid them in the exercise of their tradi- 
tional powers. 

A new era of activity and invention for the 
age old practise of legislative delegation may 
be said to have begun in England with the 
establishment of the General Board of Health 


in 1848 (ii & 12 Viet. c. 63) and in the United 
States with the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion in 1887 (24 Slat. c. 104, sect, ii, p. 383). 
In both countries delegations have been made 
to administrative rather than judicial bodies, 
and in the United States the use of special 
regulating commissions outside the regular de- 
partmental organizations has resulted in a strik- 
ing increase of administrative agencies. 

The result is that today administrative regu- 
lations and decisions are often more important 
in daily life than arc the terms of the statute 
book. In the United States alone railroad and 
tariff rates are fixed, quarantines established, 
warehouses and grain exchanges regulated, air 
commerce and radio directed, professional 
standards established, fair trade practises deter- 
mined, public resources conserved and count- 
less other activities controlled by extralegislative 
agencies. 

Administrative agencies exercise these powers 
by making rules and regulations of general 
application or by following a quasi-judicial pro- 
cedure in which they render decisions in par- 
ticular cases. The power of the administrative 
branch of the government is thus increased 
apparently at the expense both of legislature 
and of judiciary. The inevitable cry of “bu- 
reaucracy'' has further confused the issue. 

In England, where the separation of powers 
has no legal status and Parliament is supreme, 
effective opposition to delegating statutes is 
limited to political channels, and there is a 
growing practise of granting powers in terms 
so vague that court review under the doctrine 
of ultra vires becomes impossible. The conti- 
nental theory of the independent ordinance 
power of executive officers has supported the 
practise of “skeleton legislation," whereby the 
legislature may broadly state policies and ob- 
jectives, leaving all details to the appropriate 
executive agency. In the United States it is 
more usual to legislate in detail and to define 
clearly the limits of delegated power. 

Delegation is often a device to make possible 
the adaptation of rules to varying local needs. 
It is also resorted to in limes of national emer- 
gency to bring about necessary concentration 
of pov/er. During the war of 1914-18 it attained 
spectacular proportions. It is often regarded as 
a war phenomenon, but it is perhaps more 
accurate to say that its normal course was altered 
by the war and that it was checked at points 
by the post-war reaction against all forms of 
governmental control. Probably increased legis- 
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lative delegation should be considered a phe- 
nomenon of the modern positive state. Chang- 
ing concepts of the function of government in 
our complex economic world have placed an 
ever increasing burden upon modern legisla- 
tures. The mere volume of business makes 
ilelegation necessary. The spread of democracy, 
which has done away with a ruling class, in- 
creased the size of legislative bodies and altered 
the role of individual members, has made it 
more difficult ff)r legislatures to deal effectively 
with their business. 'I’lie importance of tech- 
nology in the modern world renders mere in- 
telligence inadequate in solving governmental 
problems. A rajnclly changing economic and 
social order demands that any scheme of gov- 
ernmental control and regulation be flexible. 
Administrative agencies offer the services of 
the expert and are better equipj^ed for experi- 
mentation than legislatures. 

Discussion of the underlying legal and polit- 
ical ivssues has been hampered in Imgland and 
America by the confusion of the problem with 
the maxim dehy^atus non potest dele^^are. This 
maxim, which originated with the glossators, 
was introduced into English law through a mis- 
reading of Bracton, developed there as a doc- 
trine of agency, was established by Coke in 
English public law in decisions forbidding the 
(lelegation of judicial power and found its way 
into the writings of English and American pub- 
licists in the guise of a fundamental principle of 
free government. In the United States, partly 
because of the doctrine that all governmental 
powers are delegated by the sovereign jK'ople, 
partly because of its logical afhliation with the 
dogma of the separation of powers, the maxim 
became identified with the problem of delega- 
tion by governmental bodies. Appearing as a 
corollary of this fundamental dogma it received 
the sanction of constitutional law, and the prob- 
lem of delegation was obscured by the foggy 
concepts that ik company the doctrine of the 
trinity of governmental powers. 

Because of this confusion the legal and con- 
stitutional aspects of the problem remain veiled 
in uncertainty. By arbitrarily defining the word 
legislative the United States Supreme Court 
has usually paid lip service to the supposed 
constitutional doctrine but has in fact sustained 
each new delegation of powers by Congress. 
In the state courts a fundamentalist attitude 
toward the constitutional dogma has at times 
blocked legislative experimentation in delega- 
tion. It has become settled law in the United 


States, however, that an administrative officer 
can make regulations only by virtue of his 
statutory authority, and in both state and fed- 
eral courts particular regulations by an admin- 
istrative agency have been declared “legislative’^ 
and therefore ultra vires. By reading into all 
delegations the requirement that regulations be 
“reasonable” and by invoking the doctrines of 
due process and ultra vires courts have estab- 
lished a far reaching right to review adminis- 
trative rule making and to control the exercise 
of delegated powers. 

Perhajxs because of opposition to a practise 
the acceptance of which involves substantial 
modilication of traditional modes of English 
and American constitutional thought propo- 
nents of legislative delegation have discussed 
the problem chiefly in terms of possible safe- 
guards. 'Bhe usual proposals have been ade- 
quate provision for publication; precision in the 
terms of delegating statutes for the guidance 
of courts and administrative bodies; consulta- 
tion of interested parties; legislative control 
cither by providing opportunity for legislative 
rejection or approval of regulations or by a 
system of continuous superv ision by legislative 
committees; far reaching provisions for court 
review under idtra vires proceedings; extension 
and improvement of civil service standards. 
The desirability of extension of state liability 
for torts has also been considered in this con- 
nection. 

'There has beer» little effort to do more than 
enunciate these p^roposals. Few would (picstion 
that regulations should be as accessible to the 
citizen wlio must observe them as are the 
statutes. That statutes should be clear is a first 
principle of legislative drafting. How detailed 
they should be is difficult to determine. Consul- 
tation of interested parties may become con- 
sultation of powerful organizations. Iffic com- 
plex problems of the ])roper relations between 
legislative and administrative groups and of the 
desirable limits of court review of administra- 
tive action can never be solved by a formula. 
There are dangers in judicial review as well 
as advantages. Submission of regulations to the 
legislative body has proved inadequate in Eng- 
land and futile when provided for in the United 
States. No satisfactory machinery for committee 
supervision has yet been devised. The poten- 
tialities of legislative control through the mas- 
tery of the purse strings have perhaps not been 
fully understood. 

Definition of the respective roles of legis- 
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lators and administrators in their joint under- 
takings, formulation of criteria for deciding 
when delegation is desirable, determination of 
the factors to be considered by legislators in 
preparing delegating statutCvS — these are major 
problems to which less attention has been given. 
For their solution one must undertake such 
tasks as a comparison of the administrative and 
legislative processes and of the quality and 
experience of the personnel of the two groups. 
The subject matter of legislation, the objectives 
sought and the groups affected by it must be 
taken into account. Like most of the problems 
of political science these matters cannot be 
considered satisfactorily apart from a particular 
political system. 

Eleanor Bontecou 

See: Separation of Powers; Decentralization; 
Administrai'ION, Purlic; Commissions; Boards, 
Adminisihative; C'ouRts, Administrai ive; Expert; 
Bureaucracy; Judicial Review. 

Cotmih: Lfiski, Harold J., Grammar of Politics (Lon- 
don 1925) p. 387-97; Freund, Ernst, Administratwe 
Powers over Persons and Ptoperty (Chicago 1928); 
Port, Frederick J., Administtative Law (London 1929) 
ch. iv, p. 120-87; (Gibbon, I. (L, (iwyer, ]V1. L., 
and Andersen, Paul, “'Fhe Powers of Public Depart- 
ments to Make Rules I laving the Force of in 

Public Administration, vol. v (1927) 399-“4i7; 1-^uff, 
Patrick W., and Whiteside, Horace E., “Delcgata 
potestas non potest deleyari” in (Cornell haw Quar- 
terly, vol. xiv (1928-29) 168-96; Comer, J. P., Legis- 
lative Functions of National Administratwe Authori- 
ties (New York 1927); Hart, James, The Ordinance 
Making Pozvers of the President of the United States 
(Baltimore 1925); Carr, Cecil T., Delegated T.egisla- 
tion (Cambridge, Enjj;. 1921); Fairlie, J. A., Adminis- 
trative Protedure in Connei turn zvith Statutory Rules 
and Orders in Great Britain, University of Illinois 
Studies in Social Sciences (Urbana, 111. 1927); Laing, 
B. M., “The J.»eKislative Functions of Uovernment 
Departments’* in Public Administration, vol. viii 
(1930) 335-4«- 

DE LEON, DANIEL (1852-1914), American 
socialist theorist and labor leader. Dc Leon was 
born in Curasao, Dutch West Indies, and came 
to the United States in his early twenties. He 
studied in Holland, Germany and at the Colum- 
bia University Law School and later lectured on 
international law and diplomacy at Columbia. In 
1886 he supported Henry George’s single tax 
campaign for the mayoralty of New York, in 
1888 he joined the Knights of Labor and in 1890 
the Socialist Labor party. In 1891 he became 
editor of the party’s paper, the People, first a 
weekly and later a daily, and was the party’s 
guiding mind until his death. In 1895 he 
launched the Socialist Trade and Labor Alli- 


ance, an organization of trade unions and polit- 
ical groupings of a socialist orientation. In 1905 
he took part in the launching of the Industrial 
Workers of the World (I.W.W.). He advocated 
the overthrow of the capitalist state and the 
establishment of a socialist society organized 
around industrial units of workers. De Leon’s 
theory of the industrial state was accepted by 
Lenin as a picture of the ultimate form of 
government in communist Russia. De Leon 
emphasized the economic essence of political 
government and the futility of political reform 
but believed in political action as a means of 
socialist propaganda and was himself many 
times the candidate of Ins party for political 
office. His Two Paiges from Roman History (New 
York 1903) is an extraordinarily clear and pene- 
trating analysis of the nature of labor leadership 
under American conditions. Trade unions in his 
view could not materially improve working 
conditions, and he regarded the American 
Federation of Labor, which combated socialist 
influence, as a servant of capitalism. De Leon 
was the theorist and outstanding practitioner 
of dual unionism; from him the later radical 
wings of socialism and of communism in the 
United States took their cues. He favored a 
strongly centralized and militant labor move- 
ment, launched bitter attacks on all non-politi- 
cal unionists and caused frecpient expulsions of 
nonconformists from his own party. His pam- 
phlets are valuable for the study of the uncom- 
promising Marxian attitude toward American 
politics and economics. De Leon made available 
translations into English of works by Engels, 
Marx, Lassallc, Kautsky, Bcbel and lU Sue. 

J. B. S. Hardman 

Works: What Means This Strike? (New Y'ork 1898); 
Reform or Rez'olution (New York 1899); Socialism ver- 
sus Anarchism (New York 1901); The Burning Question 
of Trades Unionism (New York 1904); As to Politics 
(New Yt)rk 1907); Industrial Unionism (New Y^ork 
1918); Socialist Rei oust ruction of Society (2nd ed. New 
York 1919); James Madison and Karl Marx (New 
York 1920). 

Consult: Daniel De Leon, the Man and His Work, a 
symposium published by the Socialist Labor Party 
(New Y^ork 1919); Paul, William, Communism and 
Society (London 1922); Brissenden, P. F., The J. W, 
W. (2nd ed. New Y’^ork 1920); Fine, Nathan, Labor 
and Farmer Parties in the United States 1S2S-IQ28 
(New Y"ork 1928) ch. vi; Saposs, David J., Left-Wing 
Unionism (New YY)rk 1926); Fraina, L. C., “Daniel De 
l^on” in Neiv Review, vol. ii (1914) 390-99. 

DELFICO, MELCIIIORRE (1744-1835), Ital- 
ian publicist. Delfico was educated at Naples 
and came early under the influence of the en- 
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lightenmciit and spirit of reform which pervaded 
that city during the latter half of the eighteenth 
century. As a statesman occupying high oiTice 
in the Parthen(»pean Republic of 1799 and par- 
ticipating in the Bonapartist Kingdom of Naples 
he strove diligently to introduce political and 
social reform; the return of the Bourbons in 
1815 was the negative response to his hopes and 
efforts. As a writer he lias been called by Gen- 
tile the “most faithful Italian representative of 
eighteenth century French spirit.” Borrowing 
sensiationalistic psychology from Condillac and 
his successors Delfico ajiplied it to ethics {Indizi 
di morale, Naples 1775) and to social philosophy 
and pedagogy (Reale Accademia della Scienze, 
Naples, Atli, vol. i, 1819, p. 343-445). Indilfer- 
ent to the implicit self-contradiction he followed 
the publication of Memorie storiche della re- 
puhhlica di San Marino (Milan 1804; 4th cd., 3 
vols., Naples 18^5) with Pensieri suVistoria e 
stdrincertezza ed inufilita della medeshna (Forli 
i8c8, 3rd ed. Naples 1814). Primarily this work 
a reflection of the antihistorical bias prev- 
.tlcnt among the thinkers of the Enlightenment, 
who, intent on present reform and future 
perfectibility, regarded history as not only a use- 
less labor but an emporium of bad examples. 
But the l*ensieri also evinced a lively sense of 
the necessity of critical rigor in historiography 
and insisted upon the primary significance of 
spiritual and intellectual development. A com- 
bination of these tendencies appears in Delfico *s 
erudite hut hardly candid arguments that his- 
torians, particularly historians of Rome, had 
exalted the most uncoutli barbarism into moral 
excellence. 

In his Ricerche snl vero carattere della giu- 
risprudenza romana e de stioi cull or i (Naples 
1791; 3rd ed. 1815) Delfico had previously at- 
tempted to expose the customary misinterpreta- 
tion of Roman law, which far from being the 
consummate expression of justice was to his 
mind characterized by uncertainty and arbitrari- 
ness. Against the jurists wedded to the forensic 
tradition and the upholders of aristocratic privi- 
lege Delfico demanded that Roman as well as 
all the other antiquated types of law used in 
Naples should be abolished and replaced by a 
unified code consistent with the principle of 
human perfectibility. Delfico ^s Opere complete (4 
vols., Teramo 1901-05) include writings de- 
fending free trade, the removal of feudal priv- 
ileges in agrarian administration and industrial 
liberalism. The best known of his economic 
works, Memoria sulla liberti del commercio (c. 


1797), was included in the Custodi collection 
(parte moderna, vol. xxxix). 

Ludovico Limentani 

Consult: Cientile, G., Dal Genovesi al Galluppi (Naples 
1903) ch. ii. 

DELINQUENCY. See Crime; Juvenile De- 
linquency. 

DELISLE, LEOPOLD VICTOR (1826-1910), 
French historian and bibliographer. Delisle was 
born in Normandy and studied under Guerard 
at the Kcole des Chartes. From 1874 to 1905 he 
was director of the Bibliothequc Nationale and 
it was largely through his efforts that the organ- 
ization and cataloguing of the enormous collec- 
tions contained in the library were begun. In his 
only general work, Etudes sur la condition de la 
classe agricole et Vetat de Vagriculture en Nor- 
mandie ail moyen age (Evreux 1851), Delisle as- 
sembled a considerable mass of exact facts re- 
garding the material conditions of the exploita- 
tion anti cultivation of the landed estates during 
the Middle Ages. In his “Memoire sur les opera- 
tions financieres des templiers” (in Academic 
des Inscriptions et Belles-Lettres, Memoires, 
vol. xxxiii, 1889, pt. ii) he showed the leading 
part played by the orders of the Templars as 
depository banks in the financial organization of 
the Middle Ages. Delisle’s reputation, however, 
rests not on his general historical works, which 
were very few, but rather on his work in opening 
new' lines in palaeography and diplomatic. He 
published a multitude of memoirs and volumes 
dealing with the history and criticism of manu- 
scripts of the Middle Ages; and his publications 
of numerous texts of the utmost importance, 
preceded in many instances by very comprehen- 
sive introductions, afford material for the study 
of not only the social but also the administrative 
and intellectual history of mediaeval France. 

Louis Halpiien 

Works: See Lacombe, Paul, Bihliographie des travaux 
de il/. Leopold Delisle, 2 vols. (Paris 1902— ii). 

Consult: B6mont, C., in Revue historique, vol. cv 
(1910) 84-91; Perrot, Georges, in Acaddmie des In- 
scriptions et Belles-Lettres, Comptes rendus des 
seances (191 1) Poole, R. L., in British Acad- 

emy, Proceedings, vol. ix-x (1912) 203-21; Ledos, E. 
G., “M. Ldopold Delisle et la Bibliothdque Natio- 
nale” in Revue des hibliothkques, vol. xxxvii (1927) 
116-51. 

DELITZSCH, FRIEDRICH (1850-1922), 
German orientalist. He was the son of Franz 
Delitzsch, one of the most eminent Biblical 
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scholars of the nineteenth century, and was 
early attracted to Semitic studies, taking his 
doctorate at Leipsic in 1873. The same year he 
became a student of Schrader, who had pub- 
lished the first German treatise on Assyriology 
in 1872. At that time cuneiform studies were 
pursued only in England and France, mainly by 
brilliant dilettantes, so that the scientific char- 
acter of the decipherment was doubted by many 
scholars in related fields. Delitzsch proceeded to 
study Assyrian grammar and lexicography ac- 
cording to the most approved methods of 
modern philology, and with the aid of his teacher 
Schrader and a group of gifted pupils was able 
before 1890 to establish the correctness of the 
decipherment beyond doubt. This work he 
supplemented by his Assyrisches Ila?idw drier- 
buck (Leipsic 1896), which has remained the 
standard Assyrian dictionary up to the present, 
and by his epoch making Assyrische Graymnatik 
(with English translation, Ilerlin 1889; 2nd ed. 
1906). He crowned the decipherment of Su- 
merian by his Grundziige der sumcrischen Grants 
matik (Leipsic 1914) and Sumer isches Glossar 
(Leipsic 1914)- Delitzsch also published a great 
many inscriptions, historical, religious, social 
and economic, and his interest in the reconstruc- 
tion of the social and economic life of ancient 
Babylonia may be gauged by his remarkable 
little book Handel und Wandel in Althahylonien 
(Stuttgart 1910). He was one of the founders of 
the Deutsche Orient-Gesellschaft, the foremost 
German society for the promotion of archaeo- 
logical research in the Near East, and he did 
probably more than any other German scholar 
to interest the public in ancient oriental archae- 
ology. He was a great teacher and attracted 
students from all over the world to his seminary 
in the University of Berlin. Virtually all Ameri- 
can Assyriologists have been his pupils or his 
pupils* pupils. He is now recognized by all 
Semitic scholars as the greatest Assyriologist 
since the first decipherment of the Assyrian in- 
scriptions in 1846. 

W. F. Albright 

Consult: Price, I. M., “Friedrich Delitzsch” in Bei- 
trdge zur Assyriologicy vol. x, pt. ii (1927) i-xii; 
Meissner, Bruno, in Deutsches Hographisches Jahrbuchy 
vol. iv (1922) 31-35- 

DEMAND. 

Theory. Demand is one of the most elemen- 
tary concepts in economics and one of the most 
seriously ambiguous even today. Properly under- 
stood it includes the entire complex of condi- 
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tions, except price, which determines the amount 
of a commodity salable in a given market at any 
named price. Demand is indicated by, and is el- 
liptically used to mean, a schedule or curve 
showing the amount salable at each price along a 
scale covering the range of probable variation in 
price. The schedule or curve states in quantita- 
tive form, if drawn to a scale of known magni- 
tudes, the hypothetical law of demand: “if any 
specified price, then the indicated quantity 
would be sold.” 

Confusion with reference to demand arises 
mainly from two sources. In the first place, pop- 
ular thought and usage do not distinguish be- 
tween demand as the actual quantity of a com- 
modity bought, which “under given conditions” 
depends on the price, and the “given conditions” 
which determine how much the market will take 
at any named price. Thus in general usage de- 
mand is, as J. S. Mill remarked, both the effect 
and the cause of price. In scientific usage the 
term is now defined in the latter sense only. 
Thus a change in demand occurs only when there 
is a change in sales without a change in price or 
not explicable by a price change alone. When the 
reference is to actual quantity bought as a result 
of a certain price the term to be used is sales or 
consumption, but this distinction in terminology 
is not always carefully observed. 

I'he second source of confusion is the apparent 
symmetry between the concepts of demand and 
of supply in popular usage as opposed to the 
asymmetry involved in the strict scientific ter- 
minology. In popular as well as scientific usage 
supply refers definitely and unambiguously to a 
quantity or rate of tiow of a commodity. In a mar- 
ket where already existing goods are to be ex- 
changed without any reference to conditions of 
production supjjly conditions in the sense of 
“reservation prices” merely reflect the demand 
of the initial owners and are properly a part of 
the total demand, as Wicksteed, Davenport and 
others have emphasized. And in the more usual 
economic problem, where conditions of produc- 
tion are brought into relations with conditions of 
consumption, supply again refers to the actual 
amount or rate of production, a quantity or 
stream of commodity. What corresponds to de- 
mand, as defined above, on the supply side of the 
equation is not the quantity or rate of flow desig- 
nated by supply but the supply schedule or curve 
reflecting the conditions of production. 

The development of usage and of clarity as to 
the law of demand from the eighteenth century 
on has proceeded along two lines. It involved 
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problems in psychology and philosophy, relating 
to the basis in human nature of the fact that other 
things being equal higher prices are accompanied 
by decreased consumption. It was connected also 
with the extension to economic theory of the 
(juantitative logic of causality in the form of 
function and variable, j^reviuusly worked out in 
mathematical mechanics and ap])lied in the nat- 
ural sciences at large. In view of the background 
of economics in utilitarian moral philosophy the 
psychological theorizing lirst took the form of a 
law that utility, understood as a pleasure, de- 
creases with increasing consumption. But this 
view was cfuickly seen to be both vulnerable to 
criticism and unessential. Demand is a phenom- 
enon of motivation; but the economist dealing 
with demand is not called upon to choose any 
particular theory of the ultimate nature of mo- 
tives, because demand involves motivation 
merely in the aspect of comparison of the inten- 
sity r)f riKjtives. 'Die demand for one commodity 
cannot be considered alone; it is a question of the 
extent to which consumers will choose to spend 
a limited income in one way rather than in other 
possible ways. 'Diis view is in accord with sci- 
entific logic, involving the interaction of many 
variables. It considers income and consumption 
in the light of a continuous flow of purchasing 
power and eliminates the typical illustrations of 
diminishing utility, such as the eating of succes- 
sive apples, applying to a single unit of time. 

A satisfactory discussion of the demand for a 
given commodity in a gi\en market must recog- 
nize several major factors: first, the psychology 
of consumers — their relative estimation of differ- 
ent commodities and services, and the ways in 
which these estimates vary with variations in the 
quantities; second, the purchasing power, or re- 
alistically the money incomes of consumers, in- 
cluding the way in which income is distributed 
among individuals and classes belonging to the 
market; third, the prices at which competing or 
substitute goods are available; and fourth, the 
prices of complementary goods. For complete- 
ness it is well to name explicitly a fifth factor re- 
garding the relations of substitution and comple- 
mentarism between the given good and other 
goods; this is a separate variable, liable to change 
independently of the prices of the goods them- 
selves. Prices for substitute and complementary 
goods stand in an opposite relation to demand; 
higher prices for the former increase the demand 
or move the schedule upward, higher prices for 
the latter lower it and vice versa. It is important 
to note that there may be relations of both kinds 


at the same time between the same two goods. 
This fact is especially important because it is 
typical for the productive services, the various 
kinds of labor and property uses; these arc gen- 
erally necessary to each other’s effective use, yet 
they are in competition for employment, and 
this relation sets the problem of distribution 
theory. Under conditions of complementarism 
or “joint demand” the relative desirability of the 
individual commodities is determined by their 
relative power to increase the usefulness of the 
combination; the principle employed in this 
process has been called by Marshall the “prin- 
ciple of substitution” or of “variation in propor- 
tions.” Consumers value commodities just as 
producers value labor and other productive ser- 
vices, as increments not merely to a stock of the 
same kind but to a combination of several kinds 
used together. 

In spite of the fact that the demand for any 
commodity is essentially a function involving 
many variables the quantity demanded is com- 
monly much more dependent at any given time 
on the })rice of that commodity than upon any 
other single cause. It is of vital interest to know 
as much as possible about this relation, and ob- 
viously such knowledge would be the lirst step to 
a more inclusive understanding. For the guid- 
ance of such study it is necessary to describe a 
demand curve or the relation pictured by it be- 
tween (juantity and price, in terms as simple and 
general as possible. Long before statistical study 
was even proposed it was recognized that the 
crucial ])roperty of the demand is the relation be- 
tween the amounts of change in the two vari- 
ables. Various writers, among them Malthus and 
J. S. Mill, had noticed that commodities differ 
widely in the amount of change in quantity pur- 
chased which is associated with a given change 
in price. With some commodities, generally lux- 
uries, a small decline in price will bring about a 
large change in consumption, while with others, 
generally necessities, the opposite holds true. 
Cournot gave a precise mathematical form to 
this principle; Alfred Marshall gave it the name 
“elasticity of demand,” and it is through him 
that economists have become familiar with it. 
'Fhe name is not a good one; “responsiveness of 
consumption” would be much better. 

7 o measure and compare the elasticities of de- 
mand for two or more commodities it is neces- 
sary first to express variations in price and quan- 
tity in units independent of the accidental com- 
modity and price measures, and second to have a 
zero point or norm from which to measure up- 
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ward and downward and contrast high and low 
elasticities. The first of these needs is met by 
stating variations in fractions or ratios and the 
second by taking “unit elasticity” as the stand- 
ard. It is readily shown mathematically that the 
following equations hold good, either of which 
may be taken as defining the elasticity of de- 
dq dp dq p 

mand: (i) f — = -j ;(2) p^q = c, where 

' q p dp q 

q represents quantity, p price, e the elasticity of 
demand and c a constant. It is evident that if e 
equals unity or in general is constant, then the 
second equation directly states that price times 
quantity is unvarying for all changes in price 
or (piantity. These equations are valid for any 
point on a demand curve, even if the elasticity 
varies continuously along the curve. 

The essential idea in unit elasticity is that the 
change in cpiantity consumed resulting from a 
given change in price is equal to the change in 
price. If the change in consumption is greater 
than that in price, the demand is elastic; and if 
less it is inelastic. For practical purposes it is ac- 
curate enough to say that the elasticity of de- 
mand is unity if a 5 percent change in price 
causes a 5 percent change in consumption. But 
this form of statement is strictly accurate only 
for infinitesimal changes, tioI percentage chang- 
es; fora 5 percent change in an upward direction 
is not really equal to a 5 percent change down- 
ward. An accurate statement without recourse 
to calculus would indicate that the changes must 
be in reciprocal ratio. Thus a 5 percent increase 
in price will, if the demand has exactly unit 
elasticity, be associated with a change in con- 
sumption not from 100 to 95 but from 100 to 
100/105 of 100. If the elasticity is 2 and the price 
declines from 100 to 90, the quantity will under- 
go two successive changes in the reciprocal ratio 

ot 90 to too; that is, it will be q • 

Similarly, if the elasticity of demand is 1/2, 
doubling the price will divide the quantity by -^2; 
doubling the quantity will divide the price by 4. 

Since elasticity is responsiveness of consump- 
tion to price, the causal relation in connection 
with elasticity is considered as running from 
price to quantity sold. This is purely arbitrary 
and reverses the notion underlying ordinary de- 
mand graphs, where quantity is measured along 
the base line and considered the independent 
variable. Either price or quantity may actually 
be the cause and the other the effect. Many 
branded commodities are put on the market at a 



fixed price and variations in demand express 
themselves through variations in the quantity 
taken. With agricultural products, on the other 
hand, the supply once produced is throwm on 
the market and competition fixes the price that 
will dispose of it. There are even cases of the 
third conceivable type, where within limits both 
price and quantity are fixed and the demand as 
such is the variable, being manufactured by high 
pressure selling methods. The direction of the 
causal relation assumed in connection with elas- 
ticity is important because reversing it would in- 
vert the magnitude of the elasticity and produce 
a measure of what II. L. Moore calls the flexibil- 
ity of rices. In many cases the inverse relation 
would be the more natural one to consider. 

Since demand is the guide of production, i' 
goes without saying that any reasonably reliable 
data on the magnitude and elasticity of demand 
and probable changes in it form the prime req- 
uisite for intelligent business management or 
for any possible social control. 'Fhus the inelas- 
ticity of demand makes the problem of price 
control especially difficult: if any measure to raise 
prices meets with success and then if the price 
increase calls forth even a little increase in pro- 
duction, its effect is likely to be nullified or even 
reversed. The outstanding case in which the 
facts of elawSticity give rise to a major public prob- 
lem is that of agriculture, where the interests 
forcing attention are those of the producer; be- 
cause of inelastic demand he is confronted with 
clastic price. Since the World War a relatively 
small overproduction has meant ruinously low 
prices. 

In other fields of social control, too, the elas- 
ticity of demand is likely to be an important con- 
sideration. It is a common exfiedient to levy ex- 
cise taxes on commodities of mass consumption 
considered luxurious or harmful, such as tobacco 
and alcoholic beverages, with the more or less 
dual objective of raising revenue and of reducing 
consumption and eliminating waste or damage t 
consumers. Obviously, the more inelastic the 
demand the more effective is such a tax from the 
revenue point of view and the less effective from 
that of control. Similar issues arise on an even 
larger scale in connection with customs duties, 
which serve the twofold purposes of revenue and 
protection. Since there is almost always some 
difference between the imported commodity 
against which protection is sought and the na- 
tive product, the effects of the duty depend on 
the elasticity of demand for each as affected by 
substitution of the other and on the joint elas- 
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ticity of demand for both. In general, it is com- 
monly agreed that in the very long run tlie effect 
of commodity taxes on the organization of indus- 
try is more important than their effect on indi- 
vidual incomes, since taxes on commodities are 
so largely shifted and ultimately diffused. I'hc 
final effects of any such tax depend on the rela- 
tions between elasticity of demand and elasticity 
of supply. 'Fhe burden of the tax is finally di- 
vided between consumers and owners of re- 
sources which cannot move to other industries. 

Elasticity of demand is closely related to the 
concept of monopoly of supply. It w^as early 
recognized that the more inelastic the demand 
for a commodity, the more profitable will be a 
monopoly in its production and the greater the 
incentive to attempt to secure a monopoly. In 
fact the connection between the two is much 
more intimate. The meaning of perfect competi- 
tion is that the products of any number of other 
producers are a perfect substitute for that of any 
particular one. I1ie demand for output of any 
particular competitive producer is infinitely elas- 
tic; at any price above that ruling in the market 
he can sell nothing and at any price below tliat 
ruling in the market he can sell an indefinite 
amount. Umler monopoly there is a distinction 
between the products of different producers, 
which reflects itself in some degree of inelasticity 
in the demand confronting the single producer; 
this inelasticity measures the amount of his 
monopoly power, that is, power to raise price by 
restricting output. It does not matter whether 
the difference between the product of a par- 
ticular enterprise and that of its competitors is a 
real difference in efficacy or in aesthetic appeal, 
a difference in social prestige conferred by the 
particular article, or a purely imaginary dif- 
ference existing only in the mind of the con- 
sumer. Thus the significance of advertising, 
other than pure information regarding the phys- 
ical character and properties of the product, and 
of other sales practises commonly referred to as 
creation of demand becomes clear. They strive 
to create in the minds of consumers a belief that 
A’s razors, mouth wash, suits or what not are 
“different,*’ and that those of B or C are not at all 
an acceptable substitute. When articles become 
too patently standardized to make this propa- 
ganda workable, as in a case like Portland ce- 
ment, the producers typically form an associa- 
tion to build up the greatest possible psycholog- 
ical distinctiveness between their product and 
competing products of a different form and name. 

Frank H. Knight 


Statistical Demand Curves. In the ordinary 
use of the term, the demand curve for a commodi- 
ty is a graphical statement of the relationship be- 
tween the price and the rate of consumption or 
purchase of that commodity. I’he demand curve 
for a comnK)dity may refer to the quantity pur- 
chased in any given market and to any price, 
wholesale or retail, which is representative of 
the prices which buyers in that market pay. The 
difficulty which confronts the statistician is that 
any single observation of the price and corre- 
sponding quantity of the commodity represents 
only one {)oint on the demand curve. To obtain 
empirical e\'idence even for only the important 
section of the demand curve, a number of obser- 
vations from a more or less extended period of 
time must be used, and during this period the 
demand curve may have changed. 

It is interesting to observe that Cournot, who 
was the first to give a precise mathematical for- 
mulation of the demand function, was aware of 
the difficulties involved in arriving at statistical 
demand curves. He states that the law of demand 
“depends essentially on the magnitude of the 
population, on the existing distribution of 
wealth, on the tastes and habits of the consumers, 
on the multiplication of markets, and on the 
centralization of markets as a result of improve- 
ments in transportation. If all of these conditions 
relating to demand remain the same, and if we 
assume that the conditions of production change 
— the cost of production is raised or lowered, 
monopolies are restored or suppressed, taxes are 
increased or reduced, competition from abroad 
is prohibited or admitted freely — then prices 
will change and the corresponding variations in 
demand, if accurately set forth, can be used for 
the construction of our empirical tables. If, on 
the contrary, prices change because the law of 
demand itself has changed, because of a change 
in the causes which influence not only produc- 
tion but consumption, then the construction of 
our tables would be rendered impossible, since 
they must express how demand varies because of 
a change in price, and not because of other causes. 
And even when the change in the data seems to 
be caused by variations in the conditions of pro- 
duction, it is still to be feared that the law of de- 
mand itself has undergone a change in the rather 
long period covered by the observations in a 
country which has not yet achieved a fairly sta- 
tionary state” {Principes de la theorie des richesses^ 
Paris 1863, p. 100-01). 

In the first edition of his Principles (1890, bk. 
iii, ch. iii) Marshall discussed the use of statis- 
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tical evidence in judging the elasticity of demand. 
He dealt at length with the difficulties resulting 
from the fact that “other things seldom are equal 
over periods of time sufficiently long for the col- 
lection of full and trustworthy statistics” and 
suggested how these difficulties might, in part at 
least, be met. But while Marshalls discussion 
indicates that he may have set up some sort of 
demand schedules or demand curves from sta- 
tistical data and while he clearly has used statis- 
tical data in drawing conclusions as to the 
elasticity of demand for certain commodities, he 
does not present either tables or curves which 
purport to show the precise nature of the demand 
for any commodity as determined by statistical 
data. 

If the difficulty confronting the statistician is 
to be overcome, a way must be found of elimi- 
nating from the statistical material the effect of 
those factors which change the functional rela- 
tionship between consumption and price. Any 
other changes in the market situation present no 
difficulty to the investigator of demand curves. 
In fact, he can utilize only such statistics as 
rcllcct changing market situations; the observa- 
tions he needs must comprise a wide range of 
cither price changes or consumption changes or 
both. 'Fhe demand curve which is the goal of the 
statistical economist is not actually “instantane- 
ous,” based on the “elimination of time” or on 
the assumption that “all other things are equal,” 
as is sometimes maintained; it is static only in 
the sense that the inlluence of factors disturbing 
the relationship between price and consumption 
is supposed to be eliminated. 

At the beginning of the twentieth century 
methods of correlation analysis were developed 
that proved to be useful tools in eliminating to 
some extent disturbing factors in the construc- 
tion of demand curves. R. H. Hooker told in 
1905 of a study which involved the correlation of 
first differences of corn prices in Iowa and of 
corn production in the United States (in Royal 
Statistical Society, Jnwrwa/, vol. xlviii, 696-703). 
In 1910 Warren M. Persons reported similar 
studies (in American Statistical Association, 
Quarterly Publications, vol. xii, 287-322). Neither 
of these writers, however, claimed that the lines 
of regression of their correlation studies consti- 
tuted empirical demand curves. They were fol- 
lowed by H. L. Moore and R. A. Lehfeldt, both 
of whom used correlation methods with an 
avowed purpose of obtaining demand curves, or 
“laws of demand.” 

Moore’s methods have been essentially the 
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same as those of Hooker and Persons. The 
changing conditions of demand arc dealt with 
partly through the use of data obtained by first 
differences, percentage changes, ratios to trend 
or similar devices in place of the original price 
and quantity statistics. These devices serve to 
remove the trend inherent in most production 
and consumption data and in addition to remove 
any trend which may exist in the price scries. 
In addition, multiple correlation is used in order 
to take account of the effect of other factors 
which influence the law of demand and consti- 
tute “disturbing elements.” The use of these 
methods marked a long forward step in over- 
coming the difficulties in the way of obtaining 
demand schedules. 

Following this pioneer work a great deal of at- 
tention has been given to the statistical study of 
demand. Statistical demand curves have been 
obtained for a very large number of commodities 
and by many investigators. In general the differ- 
ent workers in the field have followed quite 
closely the methods used by Moore in his early 
studies. Whatever changes were introduced were 
adaptations due in part to significant advances 
in methodology and in part to the peculiar needs 
of different investigators or of different prob- 
lems. Only the method recently propounded by 
Leontief is outstandingly dilTerent. Assuming 
that demand and supply curves do not change in 
shape in the course of time and that the simul- 
taneous shifts of these curves arc not correlated, 
Leontief derives by the method of least squares a 
pair of average demand and supply curves from 
the same statistical material. An indefinite num- 
ber of pairs of curves may be obtained from a 
single set of data, but if the data arc divided into 
two parts there is but one set of curves which is 
common to both parts of the data. The resultant 
set of unique curves is consequently dependent 
upon the arbitrary way in which the data arc 
divided. 

The data available for the construction of sta- 
tistical demand curves are corresponding prices 
and quantities of the commodity in question. 
When plotted on coordinate paper each of the 
price-quantity points may be considered to rep- 
resent a point oflntersection of the demand curve 
and the supply curve. The scattering of the price- 
quantity points may be due to the fact that curves 
have shifted within the period for which the data 
have been used. If the supply curve shifts 
through a much greater range than does the de- 
mand curve, the resultant points of intersection 
will tend to group themselves about a sort of 
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average position of the demand curve. A line of 
best fit drawn through these points will approxi- 
mate the average position and contour of the de- 
mand curve. Similarly, if the shifts of the de- 
mand curve are greater than those of the supply 
curve, the observations will tend to be grouped 
about an average position of the supply curve 
and a line drawn so as to pass through this group 
of points will tend to represent the average posi- 
tion of a supply curve. 'I'he use of unadjusted 
data, however, is apt to yield such a wide scatter 
of points that no line can satisfactorily be fitted 
to them. 

'J'he methods of Moore and of those who have 
followed him are much more likely to yield defm- 
itivc results. A large part of the shifts in demand 
curves are due to increasing population, changes 
in cf)nsuming habits and other dynamic factors 
which result in a more or less continuous and 
regular year to year shift of the demand curve in 
one direction. 'I'he use of jiercentage changes, 
trend ratios or other adjusted data in place of the 
original data tends to remove the effects of these 
long continued shifts in demand. These methods 
also tend to remove the effects of long continued 
shifts in the supply curve. When applied to agri- 
cultural commodities, which because of varjdng 
yields exhibit wide year to year variations in the 
conditions of supply, they are likely to result in 
curves which approximate more or less closely 
the nature of demand curves. When applied to 
other commodities for which there are no such 
great year to year variations in the conditions of 
supply the result is not so apt to approximate a 
demand curve satisfactorily. Indeed, if the con- 
ditions of demand are subject to wide year to 
year fluctuations and the conditions of supply 
are not, the result may approximate a supply 
curve instead. This appears to have been the case 
with Moore’s study of the relation between the 
percentage changes in the price and in the pro- 
duction of pig iron. 

Whether the results obtained from dealing 
with adjusted data are an approximation to a 
theoretical demand curve or to a theoretical sup- 
ply curve or represent merely an average line 
drawn through the points of intersection of de- 
mand and supply curves (“path of equilibrium” 
or “historical trajectory”) cannot be ascertained 
a priori, and no general rules can be laid down in 
this connection. Two considerations, however, 
are relevant to an evaluation of the result. First, 
it is important to know whether the shifting of 
demand curves and of supply curves is correlated 
ar independent. Second, it is necessary to ascer- 


tain whether the adjustments which are made in 
the original observations in order to obtain a 
better defined path of equilibrium have not re- 
moved from the original data the very relation- 
ship for which the investigator is looking or have 
not distorted that relationship. 

If the shifts of the demand curve arc causally 
related to the shifts of the supply curve or vice 
versa, the statistical demand curve obtained will 
correspond to a demand curve of theory even 
though it will not have the same slope as the 
original shifting curve. If, on the other hand, the 
shiftings in the two curves arc not causally relat- 
ed and if proper adjustment of the original data 
cannot be made to allow for these shiftings, the 
result will hardly resemble a true demand curve. 
This may be illustrated by the example of trad- 
ing on a s[>eculative market. When a change oc- 
curs in the fundamental supply and demand 
conditions -for example, if news of a frost in 
Iowa in early fall reaches th(' cash corn market — 
both the demand ciir\e of buyers and the supply 
curv'e of sellers shift; when plotted on coordinate 
paper the demand curve shifts upward and to 
the right, while the supply curve shifts upward 
and to the left. The shifts in these curves, by rea- 
son of the fact that they represc'nt the supply and 
demand curves of people who are buying and 
selling in speculative markets, are necessarily in- 
terrelated. If proper adjustment could be made 
for certain vagaries of demand, the path of equi- 
librium of these market demand and supply 
curves would result over a period of ten or 
twenty years in something approaching a short 
time normal demand curve for that market. 

In considering statistical demand curves the 
effect of price upon consiiniption over long and 
over short periods of time must be clearly dis- 
tinguished. Whether curves are obtained which 
correspond to the nature of market demand 
curves or of short time normal demand curves 
depends upon both the nature of the original 
data and the statistical procedure in handling 
them. It is doubtful, however, whether there is 
any statistical procedure by which one may ex- 
pect to obtain definite information as to the na- 
ture of long time normal demand curves, i.e. 
curves which would show the effect of changes 
in price upon consumption under conditions in 
which the change in price is of sufficient dura- 
tion for consumers to alter their consuming hab- 
its. For example, over a short period of time the 
demand for potatoes may be very inelastic; but if 
the price is raised and continues at a higher level 
over a period of years, the result may be that after 
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consumers become accustomed to the substitu- 
tion of rice, bread or other commodities their 
consumption of potatoes will gradually be greatly 
reduced, indicating that the long time normal de- 
mand curve is elastic. There is little chance, how- 
ever, that statistical methods can satisfactorily 
disclose the nature of this long time relationship. 
The trend must be removed from both the price 
and quantity series in order to make adjustments 
for the growth of population and changes in con- 
suming habits unrelated to the changes in price; 
but the very removal of these trends removes 
from the data the evidence which they contain 
with regard to the effect of a long continued 
change in price upon consumption. 

Another adjustment which may remove perti- 
nent relationships from the original data is that 
of “holding other things constant” by means of 
multiple correlation. Thus in the example of corn 
one of the things which disturbs the relationship 
between its price and consumption is the change 
in the price of oats which results from changes 
in its production. Tlie usual procedure would 
therefore l)e to include the price of oats as an in- 
dependent variable in the multiple correlation 
and then to remove the effect of changes in the 
price of oats upon the changes in the price of 
corn. But the price of oats, in the United States 
at least, is very largely dependent, and causally 
dependent, upon the production and price of 
corn. Hence if the price ofoats is “held constant” 
by means of multiple correlation, there is danger 
of removing from the fluctuation of corn prices 
a part of the variation which was actually due to 
changes in corn production. 

There remains a considerable divergence of 
opinion as to what statistical demand curves ac- 
tually represent and as to the best methods to 
use in obtaining them. Recent discussions, how- 
ever, have brought about a better understanding 
of the true nature of these curves and have tended 
to lessen the differences of opinions as to their 
meaning. The probable consensus at present is 
that by careful analysis some sort of demand 
curve of theory can be approximated in the case 
of many commodities but that the closeness of 
the approximation is usually uncertain. 

The various difficulties and uncertainties in- 
volved in constructing statistical demand curves 
make such curves almost useless unless they are 
accompanied by a large body of interpretative 
data indicating how they were obtained and 
therefore what they mean. In particular, a state- 
ment that certain commodities have certain elas- 
ticities of demand or the mere presentation of 
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the curves which have been obtained cannot 
rightly be used in reasoning about such effects of 
a tax or tariff or other measures as are supposed 
to be dependent upon relative elasticities of de- 
mand and supply. Ordinarily demand curves arc 
derived from statistics merely as a part of an ex- 
tended analysis of the price of a commodity. As 
a part of such analyses they are most useful for 
purposes of forecasting prices, determining de- 
sirable production programs and similar uses. 

E. J. Working 
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DEMEUNIER, JEAN-NICOLAS (1751- 
1814), French sociologist and ethnologist. In the 
treatise L* esprit des usages el des coutumes des 
differens pcuples (3 vols., London lyyh), which 
established his position as a founder of com- 
parative ethnology in the eighteenth century, 
Demeunier classified the accounts of travelers 
among “savages” and “barbarians” not simply 
according to countries, as had Prevost d ’Exiles 
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in his Uhistoire generah da voyages (1746-70), 
but according to a methodical outline of the 
folkways. In the introduction to his work 
Demeunier declared tluit his object was nf)t to 
point out the “bizarre or ridiculous” in human 
customs but on the contrary to “discover their 
spirit” that “instead of inveigliing against abuses 
we must study dispassionately their origins,” and 
that “no matter what the custom be, it had a 
cause as its princij)le.” luirtheriTjorc, he believed 
that explanations of these customs might be 
attempted only cautiously and only if the trav- 
elers’ observations were subjected to criticism. 
Like Charles de Hrosses before liim in J)u culte 
des dieux fcficha (1760) Demeunier discovered 
relations between archaic and exotic folkways; 
he traced similarities in the political and social 
institutions of jn-oples as remote from each other 
in time and space as the natives of the Society 
and h'riendly Islands, American aborigines and 
the (ireehs, and maintained that they are caused 
by the similarity of “inspirations of nature.” 
'^rhat he was aware of peculiar differences among 
these ciKstotns as w^ll as of their similarities 
attests the importance of Demeunier as one of 
the founders of sociology. 
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DEMOBILIZATION. See Mobilization and 
Demobilization. 

DEMOCRACY. No definition of democracy 
can adequately comprise the vast history which 
the concept connotes. To ^omc it is a form of 
government, to others a w^ay of social life. Men 
have found its essence in the character of the 
electorate, the relation between government and 
the people, the absence of wide economic differ- 
ences between citizens, the refusal to recognize 
privileges built on birth or wealth, race or creed. 
Inevitably it has changed its substance in terms 
of time and place. What has seemed democracy 
to a member of some ruling class has seemed 
to his poorer fellow citizen a narrow and inde- 
fensible oligarchy. Democracy has a context in 
every sphere of life; and in each of those spheres 
it raises its special problems which do not admit 
of satisfactory or universal generalization. 
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The political aspect of democracy has the ear- 
liest roots in time. For the most part it remained 
a negative concept until the seventeenth century. 
Men protested against systems which upon one 
ground or another excluded them from a share 
in power, 'riiey were opposed to an oligarchy 
which exercised })rivilcges confined to a narrow 
range of persons. They sought the extension of 
such privileges to more people on the ground 
that limitation was not justifiable. They felt and 
argued that exclusion from privilege was exclu- 
sion from benefit; and they claimed their equal 
share in its gains. 

That notion of equality points the way to the 
essence of the democratic idea —the effort of 
men to affirm their own essence and to remove 
all barriers to that aflirmation/ All differentials 
by wfiieh other men exercise authority or influ- 
ence they do not themselves possess hinder their 
owTt self-realization, lb give these differentials 
the protection of the h'gal order is to prevent 
the realization of the wishes and interests of the 
mass of men. The basis of democratic develop- 
ment is therefore the demand for equality, the 
demand that the system of power be erected 
upon the similarities and not the differences 
between men. Of the permanence of this de- 
mand there can be no doubt; at the very dawn 
of political science Aristotle insisted that its de- 
nial was the main cause of revolutions. Just as 
the history of the state can perhaps be most 
effectively written in terms of the expanding 
claims of the common man upon the results of 
its effort, so the development of the realization 
of equality is the clue to the problem of de- 
mocracy. 

I’his is indeed to state in a general way what 
is more usually seen in narrow'er terms. There 
have been times — in England, for instance, in 
the nineteenth century — when democratic gov- 
ernment was largely taken to mean the extension 
of the suffrage. At other times, as in Oregon 
in the early years of the present century, the 
participation of the people in the process of 
government by means of the initiative and the 
referendum seemed that indispensable condition 
without which democracy was a shadowy fig- 
ment. Others have made it depend upon the 
power of the majority to have its way. The basis 
of the feminist movement was the claim that so 
long as women are excluded from full and direct 
participation in political life democratic govern- 
ment cannot be said to have been realized, 
l^hc number of political mechanisms, from pro- 
portional representation to the direct primary,; 
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upon which alone a democratic government has 
been held to be valid is very large; but analysis 
of them will show that at bottom the effort of 
their proponents has been to prevent the opera- 
tion of a policy which excludes some people 
from the benefits of the state. They have in fact 
been aiming at the realization of soma form of 
equality not previously accpiired. 

It is because political equality, however pro- 
found, does not permit the full affirmation of 
the common man s essence that the idea of de- 
mocracy has spread to other spheres. '^J’he dis- 
covery that men may be politically equal with- 
out attaining a genuine realization of their per- 
sonalities was seen by not a few during the Puri- 
tan revolution, and tlie demand for economic 
equality was loudly and ably voiced there by 
Winstanley and his followers. It was only, how- 
ever, with the French Revolution that economic 
equality may be said to have become a f)ernia- 
nent part of the democratic creed. From that 
time, particularly in the context of socialist prin- 
ciple, it has been increasingly insisted that in 
the absence of economic equalit)' no political 
mechanisms will of themselves enable the com- 
mon man to realize Ins wishes and interests. 
Economic power is regarded as the parent of 
political power. To make the diffusion of the 
latter effective, the former also must be widely 
diffused. To divide a people into rich and poor 
is to make impossible the attainment of a com- 
mon interest by state action. Economic equality 
is then urged as the clue upon which the reality 
of democracy depends. 

The demand for social equality is both older 
and more recent than that for either political 
or economic equality. Protest against the pos- 
session of privilege by birth goes back to a very 
early period. So also a refusal to accept the status 
of inferiority which slavery implies is probably 
as old as slavery itself. Each of these is a some- 
what crude form of the demand. More subtle 
are claims to religious equality, to educational 
equality, to that equal participation in the re- 
sults of social discovery which is marked by the 
development of communal efforts toward the 
improvement of health and housing, the provi- 
sion of public libraries and recreation and so 
forth. There is, it is maintained, a kind of emi- 
nent domain which entitles the state deliber- 
ately to intervene to mitigate the consequences 
of sercial inequality. This claim is important, 
because the method on which it relies — ^taxation 
as a rule, but on occasion expropriation, whether 
revolutionary or otherwise — ^has the inevitable 


effect of producing a simultaneous approach to 
economic equality, and it is significant that the 
use of this method should, as a rule although 
not invariably, be one of the consequences of 
the attainment of political equality. Included 
in this aspect also is the idea of equality before 
the law. The proponents of democracy affirm 
that in the courts of a state there can be no 
difference between persons: poor and rich, athe- 
ist and Christian, black and white, must in simi- 
lar circumstances be treated similarly by the 
law. And what is interesting in this context is 
the early affirmation that a legal equality which 
remains purely formal is necessarily unsubstan- 
tial. It is found that access to the courts is a 
matter largely dependent upon economic posi- 
tion; and a demand is soon made for equality 
in those realms which give reality to that access. 
Since also the legal doctrines of a court mainly 
take their color from the character of the pre- 
vailing economic order, the demand for eco- 
nomic equality in order that these legal doc- 
trines may bear equally upon all becomes a nor- 
mal social feature. 

The case for democracy is built upon the as- 
sumption that in its absence men become the 
tools of others, without available proof that the 
common good is inherently involved in this re- 
lationship. 'I'he case at bottom is an ethical one. 
It postulates that the right to happiness is in- 
herent in man as a member of society and that 
any system which denies that right cannot be 
justified. The main argument in its favor is the 
important one that in .any social order where it 
has not been accej^ted a rational analysis finds 
it difficult to justify the distribution of benefits 
which occurs. Most arguments against it indeed, 
like those of Plato in the Republic, have been 
less concerned to deny its postulate than to 
affirm that the end it seeks cannot be attained 
by the method of democracy. Yet as a rule that 
criticism has concealed the unstated major prem- 
ise that the opponents of democracy know better 
than the common man what is good for him 
and are prepared to supply him with it. It is 
this major premise which historic experience 
seems to refute. It may be, as Rousseau said, 
that it is the tendency of all governments to 
degenerate; certainly in no system of govern- 
ment has power been entrusted to a few without 
subsequent confusion by that oligarchy of its 
private good with the public welfare; and revo- 
lution has frequently been provoked by the in- 
ability of the oligarchy imaginatively to meet 
the wants it has encountered. 
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Organized democracy is the product of urban nal even in republican times and non-existent 
life; it is therefore natural that it should have in imperial. Military necessity won political 
made its first efleclive apix’arance in the intense equality for the plebeians; but there was no real 


political activity of the (ircek city-states. It wiis 
of course a limited democracy based on slaver^ 
and in no (ireek community did free citizens 
constitute the majority of the inhabitants. The 
conditions of its emergc'ncc were for the most 
part economic; at Athens, for example, where 
the city’s wealth was so largely dependent upon 
overseas trade, a recognition of the importance 
of the seafaring class in the state was unavoid- 
able. But, generally sjxaking, democratic ideas 
did not commend thenivselves to the major think- 
ers of Ci recce. Hither, like Plato or Isocrates, 
their outlook was definitely hostile to democ- 
racy or, like Aristotle, they accepted it only wdth 
severe limitations. Vet Aristotle recognized the 
validity of a large part of the democratic case. 
For him the claim of numbers is vital; he admits 
that the demand for equality is inescapable; and 
his analysis of the causes of revolution is nothing 
so much as a eulogy of the career open to the 
talents. It is clear enough that his wise and calm 
mind was impressed by the inherent virtue of 
a system which without being extreme prevents 
the undue concentration of power in a few 
hands. His notion of citizenship too implies a 
continuous and active interest in affairs of state. 
His admiration for polity is clearly an accept- 
ance as adeciuate of at least the foundations of 
Athenian democracy. 

I'he .system broke down largely bccau.se the 
Greek mind never recognized the urgency of 
pan-Hellenism and partly because the passion 
for eijuality at Athens never permitted the crea- 
tion of an exccutivt strong enough to act vigor- 
ously in foreign affairs. Yet internally at least 
Greek democracy displayed astonishing merits. 
The life and property of the citizen were gen- 
erally secure. The importance of order was 
realized. The sense of civic obligation was high 
and pride in civic achievement was great. In- 
tolerance did exist, as the classic cases of Soc- 
rates and Aristides make clear, and a jealous 
particularism which, as in the tragedy of Melos, 
ultimately created a legacy of hate that left 
Athens helpless before the military genius of 
Macedon. Yet one of the ultimate lessons of the 
Athenian democracy is the power of equality to 
maintain a government of free men. 

After the fall of Athens any effective experi- 
mentation in democracy ceased until modem 
times. Rome had a genius for government; but 
the democratic element in its system w as nomi- 


^emocratic character in the executive power. 
‘^'J’he legislati\ e authority of the comitia testified 
to the recognition of the significance of numbers 
in the state; but this was so hedged about with 
rcstriction#as to be but partially effective, 'i’hc 
lex hortensia of 287 B.C., which nominally made 
the enactments of the concilium plebis binding 
on the w'hole pco})le, was important only the- 
oretically. The senate retained the substance of 
power until authority passed into the hands of 
the emperors. 

Roman democratic ideas are shadowy in a 
similar way. d’he Roman stoics show an appre- 
ciation of equality. Cicero, Seneca, Gains and 
Ulpian are all at pains to establish an original 
equality of men and to appeal to a law of nature 
which gives them an equal claim to considera- 
tion. But the inference is less political than 
moral, the duty to be humane rather than the 
obligation to be democratic. The idea led to 
legal improvements, especially in the conditions 
of .slaves; but its practical political consequences 
were not immediately important. 

Yet when the stoic idea met and was fused 
with Christianity it gave birth to a theory of 
human rights which, had it been applied, would 
have revolutionized the world in a democratic 
direction. Jvarly Christian documents insi.st on 
the equality of men; they emphasize the idea of 
jiroperty as a trust which must be exercised on 
behalf of the whole community; and their atti- 
tude to slavery contained at least the germs of 
its overthrow. We must not indeed press any of 
these elements too far. Because Christianity be- 
gan as a doctrine of the disinherited, its states- 
men, especially St. Paul, insistently emphasized 
its practical limitations. I’heir equality was spir- 
itual and not legal. I’hcy urged the duty of 
obedience to constituted authority. They dis- 
couraged any attempt to bring out the revolu- 
tionary elements implicit in their faith. And 
once Christianity had been formally adopted as 
the religion of Rome, the position of the church 
as a great property owner increasingly anxious 
for endowment made it an instrument of social 
conserv^atism rather than of change. Its impor- 
tance for democratic theory lay in the future, 
when it could seem to bring the support of 
supernatural validity to humble men's claims to 
a share in the direction of affairs. 

Mediaeval conditions contributed ideas of far 
more practical importance. If the practise of 
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democracy was largely dead, implicit in medi- ance.lWhen social conditions became sufficiently 
aeval life were notions important for later the- developed this grievance could take the form of 
ory. At the basis of feudalism lay the idea of a protest against privilege; and in that notion 
contract; and this made universal the assump- lies the seed of modern democracy.) 
tion that the rights of a lord depend upon the It is, finally, important that the Middle Ages 
fulfilment of his duties to his tenant. The influ- had no clear conception of sovereignty. The 
ence of this was far reaching. It is obviously idea of a legally unlimited will was wholly alien 
easy to argue that the king as the supreme over- to its way of thinking. From the lowest to the 
lord owes a duty to his people as the condition highest, men are bound by a hierarchy of laws 
of their allegiance; the coronation oath can then in which divine law is the summit. This in the 
be interpreted as a pledge he is not entitled to long run promoted popular rights by obviously 
break. Conflict between various authorities, es- emphasizing the idea of constitutionalism. And 
pecially between church and state, then nat- the effort to find institutional means for express- 
urally gives rise to the idea of a social compact, ing this view may fairly be described as univer- 
So Manegold of Lautenbach, in the struggle sal. It is the root idea of Magna Carta; it is the 
between Gregory vii and Henry iv, puts for- essence of Aquinas’ insistence on an elective 
ward an idea of popular right. For him the king monarchy; it underlies the curious modernity 
must honor divine law, obedience to which is of Marsiglio; it is the basis of the decree Fre- 
the pactum giving validity to his rule. To act quens of the Council of Constance which sought 
unjustly is then to break the compact, and this to put a term to papal autocracy. The absence 
absolves a people from its allegiance. The theory of sovereignty meant that authority could be 
of course was conceived in the interest of papal regarded as a trust, capable of revocation when 
authority, and this is true of much of the doc- it was subject to abuse. The Peasants’ Revolt of 
trine which takes a similar view. Where John 1381, the so-called Lancastrian experiment of the 
of Salisbury praises tyrannicide, where Aquinas fifteenth century, even the Hussite rebellion, all 
explains the differing claims of good and evil show how deeply that notion had spread. All of 
monarchs, each is in fact discovering an avenue them were prematlirc in the sense that condi- 
lo papal supremacy. But each is also, however tions as yet made their translation into institu- 
imperfectly, insisting that power must be lim- tional form impossible. But all of them were 
ited in the interest of the governed, and new vital because they showed how easily they might 
experience was to make the idea a fruitful one be utilized for democratic ends in a suitable en- 
in later times vironment. 

I’wo other mediaeval notions were important. Broadly speaking, that suitable environment 
The discovery of the idea of representation may be said to have emerged in the sixteenth 
solved a problem of governance which baffled century when religious schism coincided with 
classical times. Probably ecclesiastical in origin, economic and geographical change. ’Phe syn- 
it was fully transferred to state affairs by the chronism of Protestant creeds with a new capi- 
thirteenth century. Its implications are obvious, talist economy was not fortuitous. It gave a new 
If interests are to be represented, of what inter- significance to individualism. The fight for tol- 
ests is the representative body (or bodies) to be cration in the religious field was paralleled by a 
composed.^ Phrases come to us like the famous fight for freedom of economic and political ac- 
Quod omnes tangity ab omnibus approbetur, which tion. Most reformers were not democratic in 
show a sense that the exclusion of an interest any large way, but to establish the right of their 
may make the representation of a body imper- faith to exist unhampered they were compelled 
feet; and thinkers like Marsiglio of Padua (with to attack the absolute state. The sixteenth cen- 
the experience of Italian cities in his mind) and tury is full of discussion of the right to rebel 
William of Ockham are prepared to press the for conscience’s sake. Knox and Buchanan in 
view to its logical conclusion. They failed prac- Scotland, Ponet and Christopher Goodman in 
tically, but the contribution of the idea of rep- England, Beza and the author of the Vindiciae 
resentation to democratic theory was a claim contra tyrannos in France, are only a few of the 
that those excluded from the making of deci- outstanding political thinkers of the period who 
sions cannot be bound by them. The idea of sought ways and means of limiting monarchical 
representation was of seminal importance be- authority in the interest of different political 
cause it gave those excluded from a share in the sects. Special circumstances forced the Jesuits 
organs of government the opportunity of griev- to defend a curiously similar position; and men 
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like Mariana and Bellarmine were unconsciously 
advancing the rights of the people when they 
sought new weapons in defense of their church. 

The sixteenth century for the most part 
sought to delimit the authority of the prince in 
the interest of churches. The main impact of 
the seventeenth century was in England and 
Holland and consisted in the defense of consti- 
tutional government against absolute preroga- 
tive. 'J’he defense was imjxjrtant because the 
tendency of the century was all the other way. 
In Holland it proiluced in Johannes Althusius 
a remarkable defender of a liberal federalism 
in which sovereignty is scpiarely based upon 
popular approval. In baigland civil war and rev- 
olution established the principle that Parliament 
is the essential lawmaking body, and the defense 
of Parliament w^as built upon its supposed rep- 
resentative character. 'Phe Pinglish experience 
is noteworthy because a revolutionary atmos- 
phere produced among the Levellers extreme 
democratic views like those of John J/ilburne 
(the true forerunner of Chartism) and extreme 
democratic communism like that of (ierrard 
Winstanley. The broad result was summed up 
in I/)cke, wdio gave to the English constitution 
the peculiar flavor of middle class liberalism it 
has retained ever since. Kingship became de- 
pendent upon Parliament; and we can trace to 
this epoch the beginnings of the transfer of 
effective power from the landed aristocracy to 
the trading bourgeoisie, which w'as not finally 
emphasized until the Reform Act of 1832. 

France moved more slowly. She had her dem- 
ocratic thinkers in the seventeenth century, 
notably Claude Joly and Pierre Jurieu, who in- 
ferred rrom the wars of the Fronde and the 
revocation of the Edict of Nantes respectively 
that the people should be the effective basis of 
power. But a serious democratic theory on any 
considerable scale did not develop in France 
until the eighteenth century. Then the combi- 
nation of an inefficient monarchical absolutism 
with religious bankruptcy and a functionless 
noblesse produced a widespread protest. In some, 
as with Voltaire and Diderot, the main claim is 
protection of the individual against the invasion 
of arbitrary power. Others, like Montesquieu, 
demand a constitutional system. Others again, 
like Mably and Morelly, depict communistic 
utopias as the only effective remedy for social 
ills. Rousseau .sounded a deeper note and denied 
the legitimacy of all government in which the 
general will of all the people was not the effective 
lawmaking power. The phtlosophes did not make 


the revolution of 1789; that was the product of 
misgovernment and bankruptcy. But they made 
the people aware of their wants. They made a 
regime of privilege no longer possible, once the 
Estates General liad been convoked. And the 
French Revolution may be said to have con- 
tributed to democratic theory the insistence that 
the career must be opened to the talents, which 
was, whatever its limitations, a denial that birthy 
or race or creed can bar the road to equality. / 
Political thinkers of the nineteenth century 
differed from their predecessors in that they 
confronted a condition rather than a theory. 
They were less concerned to defend an ideal 
than to discover the fitting means of its opera- 
tion. 'I’homas Jefferson in v\mcrica, Jeremy 
Benthani and the Mills in liiigland, Alexis de 
I’ocqueville in France, are the outstanding 
names in a notable procession. There is no com- 
mon agreement among them upon essential 
principles. Jefferson, for example, exemplified 
the faith of the relatively simple agrarian com- 
munity from which he came. His democratic 
ideas are those of a man wdio suspects all exer- 
cise of })owcr and seeks above all the fullest 
menus of its control. Bentham’s view is that of 
a lawyer wdio sees sinister interests at work and 
linds in liberty of contract and universal sulfrage 
the methods whereby the greatest happiness of 
the greatest number may be attained. John Stu- 
art Mill saw deeper into the manifold complexi- 
ties of the problem. But it cannot be said that 
his demands for full freedom of expression, co- 
partnership in industry and proportional repre- 
sentation did more than signalize the directions 
in which events were tending. In many ways 
the analysis of de 'rocc]ueville is the most out- 
standing performance of them all. He saw more 
clearly than anyone else that the inherent prin- 
ciple of democracy is equality and that its 
consecjuence must necessarily be the use of the 
state to minimize the differences between men. 


In a sense he prophesied the course of legislation 
in the western world for the following century. 

The history of democratic thought has thus 
centered about two problems — the effort to es- 
tablish the right of the whole community to 
share in the direction of the state, and the means 
of attaining this diffusion of power. The wide- 
spread acceptance of the democratic ideal obvi- 
ously implied acceptance of the possibility that 
social arrangements were a matter of deliberate 
human invention. For this three conditions were 
necessary, and it is in the interrelations of these 


three that the development of democratic thought 
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may best be understood, (i) The secular state as seminal contributions to the problem of dis- 


had to be divorced from the ecclesiastical com- 
munity. This was effected partly by that com- 
plex of causes called the Reformation and partly 
by the erosion, through scientifi^iscovery, of 
belief in supernatural sanction^^z) The feudal 
notion of social relations had to be replaced by 
the contractual. This was effected by the com- 
mercial revolution which transformed social 
classes slowly between 1400 and 1750 and with 
increasing rapidity since that time. (3) Popular 
ignorance had to be dispelled, partly by the 
growth of literacy and partly by the evolution 
of a consciousness of power in the masses which 
would enable them to know both what they 
wanted and how to organize for its attainment. 
Largely this was the outcome of nineteenth cen- 
tury development. Popular education slowly 
achieved the first, and economic organization, 
especially in the form of trade unionism, did 
most to secure the second. 

The struggle for the attainment of democratic 
institutions has taken forms as various as the 
conditions it encountered. The eighteenth cen- 
tury popularized three ideas. English experience 
led to the belief that parliamentary government 
is the parent of civil liberty. The American 
Revolution made popular the notion that a dis- 
contented people has the right to cashier its 
governors. The French Revolution established 
the principle that autocracy is the necessary 
parent of special privilege. Nineteenth century 
democrats attempted to find institutional ex- 
pression for these ideas. And the stress of a new 
and intensified system of production, in which 
rapidly increasing and concentrated populations 
had to be satisfied, necessarily increased the rate 
of progress toward democratic institutions. 

Sometimes the demand was for the establish- 
ment of representative institutions, as in Ger- 
many; sometimes for the extension of the fran- 
chise. In the first part of the century the English 
system became the model for peoples struggling 
to be free. In its latter years Swiss democracy 
became the fashion; the representative system 
was criticized as leaving the member of Parlia- 
ment the master of the electorate between elec- 
tions. This led to an enthusiasm, most notable 
in western America, for direct government; and 
every constitution sought to embody the initia- 
tive, the referendum and the recall as the neces- 
sary safeguards of a democratic state. America 
indeed specialized in experiment in technique. 
The short ballot, the recall of judges, the direct 
primary, all were at one time or another urged 


covering appropriate forms. At one time the 
question of a second chamber aroused wide in- 
terest. At another proportional representation 
was put forward as the highroad to salvation. 

The importance of machinery has been em- 
phasized by another factor. A state which num- 
bers its population by millions cannot decide 
upon its purposes without government by par- 
ties. “Party organization,’* as Bagehot said, “is 
the vital principle of representative govern- 
ment.” Without the party system in some form 
it is impossible to get that concentration of voters 
for decision which is essential with electorates 
of the modern size. But parties, inevitable as 
they are, have brought in their train a host of 
complex problems. The method of choosing 
candidates, the proper size of a constituency, 
the prevention of corruption, the exact powers 
which an elected member should exert, the rep- 
resentation of minorities, these are only the 
outstanding issues for which suitable machinery 
has to be devised. And, broadly speaking, it may 
be said that the experience of party government 
in the last seventy or eighty years has rendered 
obsolete most of the simpler views of democratic 
government. Bentham could urge that universal 
suffrage would prevent the emergence of sinister 
interests; no one thinks so now. The Chartists 
could insist that the ballot and annual parlia- 
ments would enable the popular will to find its 
way to the statute book; it is now clearly seen 
that they greatly oversimplified the problem. 
As Halifax said some two hundred and fifty 
years ago, “the best kind of party is in some sort 
a conspiracy against the nation.” In this context 
questions of electoral machinery become urgent 
if the end of democracy is to be attained. And 
it cannot as yet be said that their satisfactory 
solution is in sight. 

Ever since the French Revolution there has 
been a close connection between democracy and 
nationalism. The attainment of unity involved 
the conquest by the nation of the panoply of 
the sovereign state, and the step thence to em- 
pire was a small one.^Now empire for the most 
part meant the control of colored peoples by 
the white race — ^the Philippines by America, 
India by Great Britain, Java by Holland, Indo- 
China by France. With the close of the nine- 
teenth century came a democratic awakening 
which infected not merely colonial territories of 
this kind but also ancient empires like China. 
The main proponents of democratic theory had 
for the most part taken the younger Mill’s view 
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that the idea of democratic government suited 
only the habits of advanced and, essentially, 
white peoples. Its adaptation to non-white civi- 
lizations was fiercely resented. It meant the 
surrender of })olitical power by the whites and 
often of an economic dominion based on politi- 
cal control. (Jreat Britain, for instance, might 
yield control gracefully e nough in Canada, South 
Africa or Australia; its surrender in India was 
a different matter. For the withdrawal of con- 
trol meant the possible jeopardy of great inter- 
ests built up on the faith of its continuance. It 
disintegrated economic and political habits to 
which great importance had become attached. 
It challenged, at least contingently, that domi- 
nation of the world by the white man which to 
most nineteenth century thinkers had been al- 
most an unconscious axiom. It would not be 
unfair to say that most democratic thinkers 
found it difficult to apply their philosophy to 
people of a different color. 'Fhe latter in their 
turn found the postulates of the democratic 
creed unanswerable. Great Britain, for instance, 
found herself in the dilemma either of granting 
to India institutions for which she believed it 
to be dubiously suited or of attempting to sup- 
press demands which could only be resisted with 
naked force. To use such force meant not only 
to divide her own public opinion; it meant also 
to threaten her own economic well-being in 
India. Mutatis mutandis, the situation was true 
elsewhere; and the question was posed to the 
twentieth century whether democracy and em- 
pire are compatible at all and if they are whether 
the compatibility does not mean sooner or later 
the abandonment of effective control by the su- 
zerain of its authority over its dominions. Tur- 
got s maxim that colonics arc like fruit upon a 
tree which falls as it ripens seemed to summar- 
ize the general history of this relationship; and 
the democratic notion hastened the proof of its 
universality, j 

Democratk’ government during the nine- 
teenth century may be said to have been suc- 
cessful so long as it confined its activities to the 
purely political field. While it occupied itself 
with matters of religious freedom, formal politi- 
cal equality, the abrogation of aristocratic privi- 
lege, its conquests were swift and triumphant. 
But the attainment of these ends did not solve 
any of the major social and economic issues. The 
masses still remained poor; a small number of 
rich men still exercised a predominant influence 
in the state. With the grant of the franchise to 
the workers therefore a movement toward col- 
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lectivism was inevitable. Political parties had to 
attract their support; the obvious method was 
to offer the prospect of social and economic 
legislation which should alleviate the workers’ 
condition. And from the early days of the French 
Revolution there had appeared the portent of 
socialism with its insistence that only in the 
rigorous democratization of economic power 
could a solution to the social problem be found. 
Incoherent at first, the devek)pment of trade 
unions and the growth of doctrines like that of 
Marx made what seemed visionary utopianism 
into a movement. By the eighties of the nine- 
teenth century socialism could represent itself 
as the natural and logical outcome of demo- 
cratic theory. It could outbid the older parties 
on ground which universal suffrage had made 
the inevitable territory of conflict. In the open- 
ing years of the twentieth century the central 
theme of debate had become the power of the 
state to satisfy the economic wants of the work- 
ing class. 

The war supervened to give this new evolution 
the sharpest possible definition. No democratic 
system met its challenge effectively. Openly or 
covertly every belligerent state organized itself 
for war in terms of a more or less extensive 
dictatorship. The questions were asked whether 
democracy had that inherent efficiency neces- 
sary to cope with its problems, whether the 
social question could be solved through the 
forms of classic democracy, whether disparities 
so vast as those revealed in the most advanced 
society could be bridged in terms of peaceful 
evolution. The conquest of Russia by Marxian 
socialism brought to power a body of men for 
whom political democracy was an unedifying 
mirage. They insisted that the democratic state 
merely means the dictatorship of the capitalist; 
that he would never peacefully yield his power; 
that it must accordingly be taken from him by 
a revolution in which the working classes would, 
through the dictatorship of the proletariat, seize 
the state and control the means of production 
in the interest of the masses. Democracy for 
them was an ideal incapable of realization until 
the power of property had been overthrown. It* 
was only when men were economically equal 
through the successful socialization of the means 
of production that a thoroughgoing dictatorship 
could be abandoned. 

In the feverish post-war atmosphere the dra- 
matic Russian experiment exercised a wide fas- 
cination, and its communist theory became the 
most complete challenge to the democratic prin- 
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ciple since the French Revolution. Attempts to to liberty in its different aspects is nowhere 

imitate it were frequent, notably in Hungary widely held. While there still remain, especially 

and Germany. Inevitably also it produced its in England, men to whom the adoption of pro- 
antithesis, expressed in various forms, of which portional representation remains the major po- 

perhaps the most striking is the Fascist dictator- litical reform, continental experience of its 

ship in Italy. But underlying them all is a com- operation has everywhere dimmed its attrac- 

mon philosophy based on the rejection of all tions. The major currents of democratic theory 

democratic principles as involving an anarchy set in other directions. Their emphasis now is 
incompatible with the vigorous organization re- upon equality of economic opportunity. This 
quired by the state. I'hese principles, it is involves the insistence that social income must 
claimed, destroy the unity of the state. They definitely be used to prevent undue disparity 
dissipate in discussion tjie energy which is between man and man in all the major activities 
needed for action. Parliaments are overwhelmed upon which the good life depends; and the state 
with work so that rapidity of action is impossible appears as the institution which deliberately 
for them. The average man is too incontpetent uses the taxing power to achieve this purpose, 
and uninterested in the issues which must be The good life is unattainable where there are 
decided to have an effective opinion about them, wide economic disparities between classes. 

The technicality of modern problems means From this further consequences flow. If the 
government by the expert; and democratic meth- hypothesis of self-government is valid in the 
ods are held to be irrelevant to his decisions. political sphere it must be valid in the economic 
Many factors have contributed to this out- sphere also; whence is born the insistence upon 
look. The fractionalization of parties, as in constitutional government in industry. Not only 
France and Italy, the habits of violence engen- must the state interfere to this end in the gen- 
dered everywhere by the war, the new intensity eral details of economic life, but it cannot realize 
of nationalist faith, the failure to adapt demo- its end if the operation of the profit making 
cratic political procedure to new conditions, the motive is admitted in any industry of basic 
gravity of the economic crisis in the post-war importance to the community ^ The new ideals 
period, are all causes of importance. But the of democracy therefore foreshadow a functional 
underlying principle of Fascism is pretty clearly society in which the older conception of liberty 
the defense of the power of the middle class of contract has no place. Any state in which the 
against the onslaught of the masses. It is the economic sphere is left largely uncontrolled is 
outcome of the realization that the trend of necessarily a class society tilted to the advantage 

democracy is to fasten an increasingly heavy of the rich; it lacks that necessary basis of unity 

economic burden upon the comfortable; and the which enables men to compose their differences 
dictatorship it establishes is a deliberate effort in peace. The claim for the sovereignty of the 
to mitigate this condition. How far it is likely state no longer rests upon the strong basis pro- 
to be permanent no one can say. 'Fhe ability of vided by the old liberal hypothesis of a society 
democracy to survive the dual attack of com- equal in fact because formally equal in political 
munism and Fascism will obviously depend upon power. Largely the new democratic theory ac- 
its ability to adapt its mechanisms and principles cepts a quasi-Marxian interpretation of the state 
to a changed world. while refusing to draw therefrom the inference 

Not indeed that the protagonists of dcmoc- that revolution is its only satisfactory corrective, 
racy are unaware of the malaise. The last twenty But in order to achieve a functional society in 

years have seen a notable change in its per- effective terms the new democratic theory calls 

spectivc. In the years before the war attention for a thorough overhauling of existing institu- 
was mainly devoted to questions of machinery tions, particularly on the political side. Here we 
like the referendum and the recall; and the post- can only suggest in brief outline the direction of 
war constitutions, especially those of the new its thought, (i) It is hostile to the idea of the 
European states, showed a curious enthusiasm national state as the final or chief unit in social 
for mechanical devices intended to give the organization. The economic interdependence of 
electorate its maximum authority. the modern world makes it regard the state as 

But since the war the theory of democracy essentially a province of an international society 
has far outstripped its practise. Few thinkers to which alone in ultimate matters essential 
now interpret its problems in Benthamite terms, authority can belong. (2) It negards the classic 
The notion that political equality will give birth theories of parliamentary and presidential gov- 
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crnment as unsatisfactory. They represent a 
response to the social conditions of the nine- 
teenth century rather than of our own day. The 
basis upon which it demands revision is three- 
fold: (a) it looks to a large measure of territorial 
decentralization; proper areas of local authority 
must not be unduly fettered by central control; 
(b) it looks to a large measure of economic fed- 
eralism; for it the cotton industry and mining 
are entities of government as real as Lancashire 
or New York, which need their own inherent 
organs of constitutional government; (c) it de- 
sires reorganization of central government in or- 
der to associate with the making of decisions all 
interests which are likely to be affected by them. 
Its view therefore of the institutional structure 
of the twentieth century is of a pattern far more 
complex than was envisaged by men like Jeffer- 
son or Bentham or Mill. It does not believe that 
this institutional reconstruction can be post- 
poned in either the international or the national 
sphere if democracy is to be made capable of 
effective realization. 

At the base of this view is clearly the old 
democratic notion that the only way to respond 
to the wants of the individual is to associate 
him with the* proojps of authority. It accepts 
therefore the old claim tliat exclusion from a 
share in power is also exclusion from a share in 
benefit. It regards the right of men to share in 
the results of social life as broadly equal; and it 
regards differences of treatment as justifiable 
only in so far as they can be shown to be directly 
relevant to the common good. It takes its stand 
firmly on the need for a close economic equality 
on the ground that the benefits a man can obtain 
from the social process are, at least approxi- 
mately and in general, a function of his power of 
effective demand, which in turn depends upon 
the property he owns. It is thus hostile to all 
economic privilege as being in its nature fatal 
to the end at which a democratic society must 
aim. For the new democratic theory liberty is 
necessarily a function of equality. 

And it therefore seeks the institutions appro- 
priate to an egalitarian society. That is why it 
refuses to confine the ideal of democracy to the 
purely pofftical sphere. It believes that for the 
averagdfn^ constitutional government is not 
less in^^ant in industry than in politics or 
any sphere. What Michel called the “emi- 
ner^? d||nily of human personality’* cannot in 
its viewbe protected upon any other terms. The 
essen^ of democracy on this hypothesis is full 
consiptation before decision; and the discovery 


of the organs which will make that consultation 
effective is therefore of paramount importance. 
On such a view also the central government, in 
the ordinary^ meaning of the term, has less than 
the importance attributed to it in previous the- 
ories. It becomes a final method of coordination 
rather than an originating source of command. 
Society is transformed into a system of centers 
of authority, each of which is urgent and sig- 
nificant, rather than into a pyramid in which the 
central legislative assembly accretes all power to 
itself. This theory is incompatible with the classic 
view of parliamentary sovereignty; it tends much 
more to the notion of spheres of competence laid 
down^by a constitution which is supreme over 
the bodies dej>endent upon its authority. 

The new trend of democracy is not less hos- 
tile to dictatorship in any form than the old. 
Whatever the original purpose of dictatorship, 
history indicates that it cannot avoid degenera- 
tion; and when that occurs the benefits of the 
dictatorship are, bound to be confined to those 
who siiare in its operation. Further, modem 
democratic theory is built upon the notion that 
the only way of responding to the wants of total 
experience in modern communities is to give 
that experience the full opportunity of expres- 
sion; and the only way to give it that freedom is 
to offer it in its various aspects the responsibility 
of sharing in power. 

On(; final remark may be made. It is not the 
view of modern democratic theory that a politi- 
cal man can be constructed whose interest in 
the public business of the community is assured. 
It does believe that increased educational oppor- 
tunity will increase that interest; a belief which 
further emphasizes the need for equality. It 
does argue further that the main result of in- 
equality is so to depress the moral character of 
those at the basis of the social pyramid as to 
minimize their power to get attention for their 
experience. Again therefore it sees in equality 
the path to the end democracy seeks to serve. 
It has far less assurance than in the past that 
the end may be attained, but it is not less con- 
vinced than its predecessors of the nobility of 
the ideal. 

Harold J. Laski 

See: Equality; Liberty; Individualism; Liberal- 
ism; Nationalism; Socialism; Government; Sov- 
ereignty; Natural Rights; Social Contract; 
Representative Government; Suffrage; Parties, 
Political; Power, Political; Interests; Aristoc- 
racy; Dictatorship; Communism; Fascism; Plu- 
ralism. 
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DEMOGRAPHY. The term demography is 
best established in France and Italy. The Ger- 
mans and Scandinavians make slight use of it, 
and it has never attained to general usage in the 
English speaking countries. Internationally, 
however, the term has secure standing in the 
international congresses of hygiene and de- 
mography and the International Statistical 
Institute. It was first used by Achille Guillard in 
his Elements de statistique humaine ou demogra- 
phic comparee (Paris 1855), who regarded it as 
the mathematical knowledge of the general 
movements and of the physical, social, intellec- 
tual and moral conditions of populations, or still 
more broadly as the natural and social history of 
the human species. Levasseur defines it simply 
as the science of population, a science which 
ascertains the state and studies the movements — 
chiefly births, deaths, marriages and migrations 
— of population and which endeavors to discover 
the laws which control these movements. Such a 
definition on the one hand suggests the histor- 
ical evolution of demography from the political 
arithmetic of Graunt, Petty and Siissmilch and 
on the other its near relationship to modern 
vital statistics. In fact, Whipple regards demog- 
raphy as in a narrow sense synonymous with 
vital statistics, but also states that broadly it is 
“the statistical study of human life** and in- 
cludes not only census and other data on the 
state of the population and the population 
movements usually recorded and analyzed in 
vital statistics but also genealogy, eugenics, 
anthropometry and statistical pathology. Such 
broad inclusion of content as that indicated in 
the latter definition should be avoided. On the 
other hand, demography should be defined to 
comprise more than vital statistics. The study of 
the latter, properly delimited, is concerned with 
the movement of population {mouvement de la 
population y Bevolkerungsbewegung) as revealed in 
the statistics of birth, marriage, divorce and 
death and is concerned with the state of the 
population {etat de la population y Bevdlkerungs- 
stand) only to the extent that statistics of the 
state of the population afford basic data for the 
study of the vital movements. Despite the ob- 
j'ection of von Mayr in his Bevolkerungsstatistik 
(Freiburg 1897) that the term is redundant if 
used as synonymous with population statistics, 
demography may be defined as the numerical 
analysis of the state and movement of human 
population inclusive of census enumeration and 
registration of vital processes and of whatever 
quantitative statistical analysis can be made of 
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the state and movement of population on the 
basis of fundamental census and registration 
data. 

Demography may thus be regarded as a kind 
of biosoeial bookkeeping, a continuous inven- 
tory and analysis of the human population and 
its vital processes, collectively considered. There 
are two phases to demograi)hy, a static and a 
dynamic. "J'he first ascertains and describes the 
state of the population. This is the function of 
census enumeration and analysis, which are not 
only exceedingly important and useful in their 
own right but are an indispensable basis for all 
studies of the movement of population, or vital 
statistics. In the calculation of density of pojnila- 
tion, division between urban and rural popula- 
tion and the like, static demography and geog- 
raphy come into close contact, although the 
fruitfulness of the cooperation between them is 
lessened by the fact that the census of population 
is necessarily made by administrative units 
rather than by cultural areas or natural regions. 
'J’he dynamic phase of demography has as its 
function the statistical analysis of the movement 
of population. ']"his includes both the physical 
movement of inclivi duals from one place to 
another (migration and settlement), in the study 
of which demography again comes into contact 
with geography and also with economics and 
history, and the biovsocial processes: births, 
deaths (including infant mortality, deaths at 
specific ages, causes of death, etc.), marriages, 
divorces, morbidity (where data are available) 
and natural increase or autogenous growth. But 
for the fact that dynamic demography includes 
migration it could be considered as coterminous 
with vital statistics. The absolute numbers of the 
population as a whole and by various classifica- 
tions of age, sex, conjugal condition and the like 
are not without significance, not only as basic 
data for analytical purposes but per sc. In most 
population literature, however, absolute magni- 
tudes have been neglect(‘d and the major atten- 
tion has been given to comparative rates. The 
central theme of vital statistics and of the 
demography of population movement is indeed 
that of the comparative rates at which the 
various vital processes take place. Birth, death 
and marriage rates are always ratios derived 
from the absolute number of the population 
(actually enumerated or estimated) and the 
absolute number of births, deaths or marriages 
recorded for that population in the period under 
consideration. Calculation of such rates, with 
various degrees of refinement (for instance, 


fertility rates per thousand married women of 
child bearing age, specific death rates, life 
tables), is essential to any scientific comparison 
of the movements of tWv) different populations 
or of the same population at different times. One 
must then distinguish descriptive demography, 
which includes the basic data of census and 
registration statistics; analytic demography, 
which includes all the statistical analysis of these 
data, as well as the calculation of rates; compara- 
tive demography, w^hich includes the compari- 
son of the status and movement of different 
populations at a given lime; and historical or 
genetic demography, which deals with time 
series of demographic rates. 

Aside from its scientific and sociological 
interest demography has indispensable, practical 
uses. Demography is a sine qua non of all intelli- 
gent public health work and is of much service 
to medicine in general (sre Prinzing, F., Hand- 
buck der nwdvHnisrbcn Slatistik^ Jena 1906). 
Detailed knowledge of the incidence of death, 
by age, sex and cause, is the foundation of life 
insurance. Business needs the services of de- 
mography in a vari(‘ty of ways but especially in 
market analysis; and national economic life at 
large would be saved some cosily maladjust- 
ments if more attention wca'c paid to analysis of 
population movement. Public service economy, 
especially, demands accurate analysis and pre- 
diction of the growth or decline and the ge- 
ographical shifts of population. 

A. B. WOLFK 

Sec: Population; Siatistics; Gkography; Mi- 
gration. 
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xix (1925) 123-34; Wolflf, n., Theoretische Statistik 
(Jena 1926) p. 425. 

DEMOLINS, EDMOND (1852-1907), French 
sociologist and educator. Demolins was born in 
Marseille, the son of a physician, and was a 
student at the Jesuit college of Mongre. He 
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uame to Paris in 1873 to write a history of French 
society in answer to the aristocratic prejudice 
that the common people had contributed noth- 
ing to the fame and greatness of France. In 
mouvement communal et municipal au moyen age 
(Paris *1875) and Histoire de Prance (4 vols., 
Paris 1879-80) he followed the descriptive 
method of Augustin Thierry. After 1880 he 
became interested in social science and Catholic 
social reform in the tradition of Le Play, who 
had examined the condition of working men in 
Europe empirically and represented the demand 
for a social policy since 1864. Demolins turned 
his attention in the direction of popularizing his 
ideas on a new patriarchal organization of fac- 
tory life and a moral strengthening of the family 
by founding in 1881 the magazine Re forme so-- 
dale, and from 1884 on by giving regular courses 
of lectures on social science in the halls of the 
Socicte de Geographic. As a consequence of his 
discussions with the abbe Henri de Tourville, 
who wished to develop Lc Play’s doctrine from 
investigation and monograph into a practical 
method, Demolins withdrew from the Reforme 
sociale and founded the Science sociale in 1886. 
The chronicles on social and political interrela- 
tions, which first appeared in the feuilleton of 
the Univers (1875-82), he continued in a series 
of many sided studies of rural population, of 
herdsmen’s families, of miners and factory 
workers and of Russian and French types, un- 
folding in this way the program of a social ge- 
ography. He also applied the method of social 
science to studies of the baking and slaughtering 
industries in Paris and supplemented them by 
historical works on trade. 

Demolins’ popular work, A quoi tient la 
superiorite des anglo-saxons (Paris 1897; tr. by B. 
Lavigne as Anglo-Saxon Superiority: To what It 
Is Due, 2nd cd. London 1899), ran through 
twenty-six editions. The inquiry as to the 
superiority of the Anglo-Saxon peoples involved 
a consideration of their education. As a result he 
published the program of a new education in 
1898 {L*education nouvelle, Paris), and for its 
realization founded the Kcole dcs Roches. He 
criticized the humanistic gymnasium, Napoleon’s 
“high school barracks,” the narrowly intellec- 
tual education through the ancient languages and 
a neglect of realistic and practical training, par- 
ticularly in geography and history, as well as the 
complete absence of physical training; he showed 
the advantages of Anglo-Saxon education for 
moral character building, the genial relations of 
teachers and pupils working together with 
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freedom and sociability, and the advantages of 
rural education. 

In A-t-on inter St a s*emparer du pouvoir? 
(Paris 1898), his final denial of the priority of 
public over private life, he expressed the aloof- 
ness of the school of Le Play from parliamentary 
politics. He set forth a sociography, or social 
geography, of France in Les frangais d'aujour- 
dhui: les types sociaux du midi et du centre (Paris 
1898), and in Les grandes routes des peuples (2 
vols., Paris 1901-03) he expounded the signifi- 
cance of migrations for the social order. 

Gottfried Salomon 

Consult: La science sociale, 22nd year, no. xxxix 
(1Q07) includinK bibliography; Muller, V., in Lc 
mouvement sociologique international, 8th year, no. iv 
(1907) 125-32. 

DEMOLOMBE, JEAN CHARLES FLO- 
REN 7 ’ (1804-87), French jurist. He taught for 
more than fifty years in the law school at Caen, 
of which he was dean from 1853 until his death. 
In 1851 he founded the Revue critique de juris- 
prudence, 

Demolombe was an outstanding representa- 
tive of the so-called school of exegesis, which 
dominated French jurisprudence in the nine- 
teenth century. He did much to elaborate the 
doctrines of this school, which held that the 
meaning of a law must be sought in the texts of 
the law itself or even better in the intention of 
the legislator. With this point in view Demo- 
lombe emphasized the spirit rather than the 
letter of the law in his exhaustive study of the 
Code civil entitled Cours de code Napoleon (31 
vols., Paris 1845-82). This work, which won 
the biennial prize of the Academie dcs Sciences 
Morales et Politiques, was never completed; it 
consisted of a series of treatises dealing respec- 
tively with the various sections of the code. The 
Traite des biens and the TraitS des servitudes 
(vols. ix-x and xi-xii of the Cours respectively) 
are the best illustrations of Demolombe ’s 
thorough scholarship. In them the analyses of 
the texts are combined with constructive juris- 
prudence. In general, however, his method was 
the artificial one of presenting abstract plead- 
ings for and against his thesis before an im- 
aginary tribunal. Although Demolombe ’s meth- 
ods and theories were the object of extreme 
adulation during his lifetime, there was a 
marked reaction against them after his death 
and his work has had little permanent influence. 

JULIEN BoNNECASE 
Consult: Bonne case, Julien, Uicole de Vexighe en droit 
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ciml (2nci ed. Paris 1924) p. 95- 110; Grdard, V. C. O., 
“Notice sur Demolomhe” in Academic des Sciences 
Morales ct Politiques, MemoircSy vol. xvii (1891) 
117-22. 

DEMOSTHENES (384-322 b.c.), Athenian 
orator and statesman. Entering public life as an 
opponent of the pacifist policy of Eubulus in 
354, Demosthenes found the issue on which he 
rose to fame and influence in uncompromising 
hostility to the ever widening plans of l^hilip n 
of Maccdon. In 346 he acquiesced in the peace 
by which Philip consolidated his dominating po- 
sition in f Greece; but in 340 Demosthenes led 
Athens into a new contest for which it was un- 
fitted in vigor, leadershi]'* and financial and mili- 
tary resources and. he failed (partly through his 
own fault) to elevate the Athenian quarrel into 
a common Hellenic interest. After Philip s vic- 
tory at Chaeronca in 338 he adopted a policy of 
watchful waiting, but on Alexander’s death in 
323 he again threw himself into the struggle of 
the Greeks to sliake oil the Macedonian yoke 
and paid the penalty for defeat with his life. 

His political ideas and methods were the 
traditional ones of the great Athenian dema- 
gogues. His vision did not reach beyond the 
disorder of a world of autonomous city-states 
with Athens as a paramount power among them. 
But so much that was provocative of creative 
energy and vital for human dignity was entailed 
in this disorder that the man who championed 
it at its supreme crisis was enshrined in memory 
as the victim of a glorious failure. As an orator 
he was supreme in his own generation and to 
men of after times he remained, in Quintilian’s 
phrase, /ex orandi. For the many centuries 
of later antiquity daring which rhetoric formed 
the substance of the higher education his style — 
finished, logical, detailed, animated, emotional, 
eloquent— was the model to be imitated and the 
touchstone of excellence; and the issues of his 
epoch were seen as he saw them. But in recent 
times, with increased understanding of Philip 
and his aims and subsidence of interest in 
oratory, Demosthenes has ceased to enjoy un- 
divided admiration. 


DENIFLE, HEINRICH SEUSE (1844-1905), 
Catholic historian. Dcnifle was the son of an 
Austrian schoolmaster and entered the Domini- 
can order at sixteen. He studied at Graz, Rome 
and Marseille and taught in colleges of his 
order in Austria and Hungary. In 1883 he be- 
came assistant to Hergenroether, then prefect 
of the Vatican archives. Denifle’s historical 
works are concerned chiefly with the back- 
ground of scholastic thought, mediaeval mysti- 
cism, the use of mediaeval universities and the 
Lutheran re\()lt. His Entstehung der Universi- 
tdten des Mittelahers his 1400 (Berlin 1885) 
definitely answered in the negative the question 
whether the universities found their origin in 
the cathedral schools and proved that theology 
was not taught as a branch of ecclesiastical 
learning in the early days of the universities. 
The success of this first work determined the 
French government to confide to Denifle’s care 
the publication of the Chartii/arium univerdtatis 
parisiensis (4 vols., Paris 1889-^7), which pro- 
vides rich material for the social history of the 
times. In his La dholation des eglises^ monastereSy 
hdpitaux en France vns le milieu du xv^ dicle 
(3 vols., Paris 1897-99) he pictures the destruc- 
tion of churches, the ruin of monasteries, the 
scattering of monks and nuns and the weakening 
of ecclesiastical discipline, with all their cumu- 
lative effects upon the social conditions in 
France and Germany at the end of the Hundred 
\ears’ War. In the decline of the religious life 
of mediaeval Europe Denifle saw the direct 
causes for the religious cleavage of the sixteenth 
century. His Luther und Lutherthum (Mainz 
1904; 2nd ed. by A. M. Weiss, 4 vols., 1904-06; 
vol. i tr. by R. Volz from and ed., Somerset, 
O. 1917), although considered to be marked 
by a good deal of bitterness, revealed such 
amazing erudition that no work in recent times 
caused a greater storm among Protestant lead- 
ers, chief of whom were Harnack and Seeberg. 

It reopened the problem of Luther’s youth and 
brought about considerable changes and correc- 
tions in the Weimar edition of Luther’s works. 

Peter Guilday 


OCUTT TERGl 

Consult: Schaefer, A., Demosthenes und seine Z 
vols. (2nd ed. Leipsic 1885-87); Beloch, K. J., D 
ttschePohtikseitPerikles (Leipsic 1884); Pickard-( 
ridge, A. W., Demosthenes and the Last Days of ( 
Freedom, 384-3^2 (New York 1914); Adarr 
U,y Demosthenes and His Influence (New York i 
Blass, F. W., Die attische Beredsamkeit, 3 vols. 
TO. Leipsic 1887-98) vol. Hi; Jebb, R. C., The 
Oratnrsy a vols. (2nd ed. London 1893) vol. ii. 


Consult: Grabmann, M., P. Heinrich Denifle^ o.p., 
etne WUrdigung seiner Forschungsarheit (Mainz 1905); 
Grauert, H., P. Heinrich Denifle, o.r*., ein Wort zum 
Gedachtnis und zum Frieden (Freiburg i. B. 1906); 
Stratemeier, B., “Denifle (1844-1905)” in Church His-- 
tonanSy ed. by P. Guilday (New York 1926) p. 354-72< 

DENIKER, JOSEPH (1852-1918), French 
physical anthropologist and ethnologist. Deni- 
ker was bom at Astrakhan and after traveling 
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over the Crimea, Transcaucasia and Persia he 
settled in Paris, where he worked in the lab- 
oratories of the Museum d’Histoire Naturelle 
and the Sorbonne. In 1888 he became librarian 
of the museum and thenceforward his interest 
was definitely directed toward anthropological 
and ethnographical research. His popular work 
Les races et les peuples de la terre is a compen- 
dium of information on the anatomical, physio- 
logical, psychological, pathological and socio- 
logical characteristics of human groups. Despite 
the fact that a considerable mass of information 
necessary for an adequate classification of man- 
kind is lacking Deniker attempted one. He first 
classified according to descriptive and morpho- 
logical characters, such as types of hair and 
skin color, types of nose, cranium and stature. 
But recognizing that his arrangement according 
to somatic criteria was insufficient he remar- 
shaled his evidence on the twenty-nine races 
discussed and placed them in seventeen groups 
in an attempt to bring out affinities. His classi- 
fications are widely quoted, but they are re- 
garded by anthropologists as premature. Deni- 
ker also published memoirs on the anatomy 
of the anthropoid apes and man, and many 
ethnological monographs. 

Eugeiste Pittard 

Works: Recherches anatomiques et emhryologiques siir 
les singes anthropoides (Paris 1886); Les races de 
V Europe y 2 vols. (Paris 1 899-1 go8); Le<: races et les 
peuples de la terre (Paris 1900, 2nd ed. 1926), English 
translation (London 1900); “Les six races composant 
la population actuelle de 1 ’Europe” in Anthropologi- 
cal Institute of Great Britain and Ireland, Journaly 
vol. xxxiv (1904) 181-206. 

Consult: Rivet, P., in Societe des Aniericanistes de 
Paris, Journaly vol. xi (1919) 644-45; Vernau, R., 
in Anthropologic y vol. xxix (1918-19) 154-57; Keith, 
Arthur, and Haddon, A. C., in Many vol. xviii (1918) 
65-67. 

DENIS, ERNEST (1849-1931), French his- 
torian. Denis was born in Nimes of an old 
Huguenot family. His participation in the 
Franco-Prussian War left him with a strong 
patriotic sense that characterized all of his later 
historical works. As professor at the University 
of Bordeaux and later at that of Paris he devoted 
himself to the parallel study of Germany and the 
Slav states of Europe. His interest in Czech 
history was especially profound. With Alfred 
Rambaud he was the originator in France of the 
scientific study of Slav peoples, and he is re- 
garded by the Czechs as the man who carried on 
the work, of their national historian Palacky. 
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Both by his historical work and by his personal 
influence he was a great factor in the creation of 
the Czechoslovakian state after the World War. 

Denis’ works were addressed to specialists and 
to people of broad culture alike. While always 
intent on pleading a cause he nevertheless aimed 
to be impartial and did not recoil before the 
enunciation of any fact discreditable to the cause 
he was advocating. His enthusiasm, resulting in 
a lively and colorful style full of striking and at 
times paradoxical formulae, often lends his nar- 
rative an appearance of p.issi()n; but the reader 
can sense the points at which, starting with a 
general conception more or less different from 
the author’s, he must add correction or modifi- 
cation. 

Louis Eisenmann 

Important works: Huss et la guerre des Hussites (Paris 
1878); Fin de rindc'pendance hohemCy 2 vols. (Paris 
1890); La Boherne depuis la numtagnc-blanchey 2 vols. 
(Paris 1903); La fondatiun de rempire allemandy 1852- 
1S71 (Paris 1906); La guerre (Paris 1915); La grande 
Serbie (Paris 1915, 9th ed. 1915); T^a question d*Au^ 
truhe (Paris 1917, 5th ed. 1917); IJAllemagne et la 
paix (Paris 1918, 4th ed. 1918). 

Consult: Elaumant, Emile, “Ernest Denis et son 
oeuvre slave” in Reime de Parisy vol. xxviii, pt. ii 
(1921) 659-66; “L ’inauguration du monument 

d ’Ernest Denis ^ Nimes” in Monde slave, n.s., vol. ii, 
pt. iv (1925) 116-55. 

DENIS, HECTOR (1842-1913), Belgian econ- 
omist, sociologist and philosopher. He was 
professor of ethics and political economy at the 
IJnivcrsity of Brussels and for twenty years a 
member of the Belgian Chamber of Representa- 
tives, where he was leader of the Socialist group 
until his death. He was a social and economic 
idealist but sought an inductive, scientific basis 
for his views. He contributed outstanding 
articles on the labor movement to various liberal 
journals including La lihertd and the Rive gauche 
published in Brussels and the Rcime de philoso-- 
pliie positive published in Paris. He advocated 
a system of parliamentary sessions of labor by 
industry to replace existing political parliaments. 
Influenced by Proudhon and Auguste Comte he 
was a mutualist and a positivist and believed in 
the organic concept of society. He had no fixed 
social ideal, however, and regarded socialism as 
a stage in evolution rather than an end; he looked 
for a reconciliation of antagonisms through a 
transition from belief in a natural order and 
absolute right to the acceptance of relative right 
based on historical change and of a positive 
dynamic concept of economics and sociology. 
His most important work is Histoire des systimes 
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iconomiques et socialistes (first published in 
Brussels 1S97, later in a two-voIumc enlarged 
edition in Paris 1904-07), in which he gave an 
able summary of the thought of the physiocrats, 
Hume, Smith, Malthus, Ricardo, Sismondi, 
Owen and Thompson, and distinguished be- 
tween static and dynamic concepts. The third 
volume was to have covered the socialists of the 
first half of the nineteenth century but was in- 
complete when he died. In La depression ko- 
nomique et sociale et Fliistoire des prix (2 vols., 
Brussels 1H95) he did not seek a single cause of 
crises but made statistical analyses of many 
complex factors and considered the effects of an 
increase in the supply of fixed capital. In the 
Belgian parliament he was called upon as an 
expert in financial and budgetary problems. He 
wrote LHmp 6 t (Brussels 1889), a general theory 
of public financi* and taxation in which he 
showed tlie necessary tendency to an increase in 
public expenses as more and more common 
needs arc satisfied by the state. In his Vimp 6 t 
sur k revemt (Brussels 1881) he collected com- 
parative data on the income tax as a basis for 
legislation. A number of his philosophical and 
sociological essays are collected in Discours 
phihsopitiques di lector Denis (ed. by G. de 
Grcef, Paris 1919). 

Louis Bertrand 

Comuft: Ansiaux, Maurice, “Hector Denis, econo- 
miste” in Rfvw dv Vuniversile de Bruxelles, vol, xix 
(1913-14) 25-30; Simons, Leonard J., “Hector 
Denis, Sociolojj;ist“ in Socudist Reviczv, vol. xi (1913) 
4 .S 2 - 59 . 

DENISON, GEORGE TAYLOR (1839-1925), 
Canadian publicist end administrator. Denison 
was born in Toronto and was educated at Upper 
Canada College and the University of Toronto. 

An independent in politics, he believed in a 
national Canada and in the necessity of the 
British connection. Shortly after confederation 
he became one of the founders of the “Canada 
hirst movement, which aimed to foster a 
vigorous national spirit and policy. He sought to 
keep this movement on a non-partisan basis, a 
policy that was justified by subsequent events. 

He was a leading opponent of the movement for 
commercial union,” or reciprocity, with the 
United States, which began in 1887, fearing that 
It was a step toward political annexation. He 
urged as an antidote the adoption of imperial 
tariff preferences and became a leading figure in 
successive imperialist movements, such as the 
Imperial Federation League and the British 


Empire League, through which he worked for 
his fiscal ideal. He helped to win Joseph Cham- 
berlain to this cause. 

Denison was police magistrate of Toronto 
from 1877 to 1923, exercising extensive juris- 
diction in all but the most serious criminal cases. 
As a magistrate he avoided precedents and 
technicalities and resorted to short cuts in order 
to accomplish e.ssenlial justice. In this spirit he 
established at very early dates an informal chil- 
dren’s court, which contributed to the juvenile 
court movement, and a woman’s court. 

Rkcunai.d G. Trotter 

Important icorks: The Strufriilc for Imperial Unitv 
(London 1909 ); Recoil ectiotis of a Polue Ala^istrate 
(Toronto 1920 ). 

Comult: Wallace, W. S., The Crozeth of Canadian 
National P'eeltmi ('foronto 1927) ch. i\'; Wodson, H. 
M., 7 'he Whirlpool, SLena from Toronto Police Court 
(Toronto IQ17). 

DENN^ , W ILLIAM (1847-87), Scottish capi- 
talist and wage theorist. Denny, a shipbuilder, 
was among the first to expound the theory, in 
The Worth of ILt/gei' (Dumbarton iHyf), 2nd ed. 
i^77)> value of labor, or wages, is deter- 

mined by the cost of labor per unit of produc- 
tion. Because foreign competition was already 
threatening the supremacy of Great Britain’s 
manufacturers and wages had lu/t risen in pro- 
portion to the country’s w^^alth, he thought it 
essential to increase the efilciency of labor. The 
policy of the degradation of labor,” reduction 
of output by soldiering or trade union restric- 
tions must be replaced by free competition be- 
tween workers, since competition between 
(jreal Britain s manufacturers was responsible 
for their success. On the basis of this analysis, 
the realization that his grandfather’s informal 
system of management had become inadequate 
and a Presbyterian prejudice against laziness, he 
concluded that the old sy.stem of time wages 
niust be superseded by payment by results, as in 
piece work, to stimulate workers to greater and 
more intelligent activity. Later, however, Denny 
realized that piece work if not carefully guarded 
IS likely to reduce the effective earnings of 
workers. 

Denny was also a pioneer welfare capitalist. 

He paid high wages for increased efficiency, re- 
warded employees for their inventions, inaugu- 
rated an elalx)rate system of shipyard rules, 
established an accident fund society to which 
fines for infractions of rules were given, and set 
up a joint committee of workers’ and firm repre- 
sentatives to consider a variety of questions. He 
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feared that the growing number of absentee em- 
ployers and the increasing impersonality of 
management were leading toward revolution, 
and thought that his methods, which kept his 
yard free from the interferences of trade unions, 
would avert this danger as well as benefit his 
employees and firm. 

George Marshall 

Consult: Bruce, Alexander B., 7 'he Life of William 
Demty, Ship-builder {2nd ed. Ixaidon 18S9); Schloss, 
1 ). F., Methods of Industrial Remuneration (London 
1892). 

DENOMINATIONAL SCHOOLS. See Edu- 
cation, section on Sectarian Education. 

DENTISTRY. The first dentist probably came 
into existence simultaneously with the first 
toothache. For toothache is one of the few 
“diseases” which the layman has never had the 
slightest difficulty in diagnosing nor the least 
intention of enduring. Among the Egyptians 
dentistry was an accredited s])ecialty of medi- 
cine; dentists commanded the same deference 
as priest-physicians. During the Middle Ages, 
however, dentistry, like surgery, fell into dis- 
repute and was practised chiefly by barbers; 
and under their ministrations the only cure for 
toothache was tooth extraction. This deteriora- 
tion in the practise of the art was accompanied 
by delay in the science of diagnosis. The theory 
formulated thousands of years before Christ 
that caries was caused by a worm gnawing in 
the tooth prevailed until 1728, when Pierre 
Fauchard (1678-1761), a famous French sur- 
geon, exploded it in the first complete work on 
dental procedure ever published. Fauchard 
practised antisepsis before the word was known. 

Until the middle of the nineteenth century 
dentistry was a craft acquired entirely through 
apprenticeship and as such was subject to a 
jealous guarding of trade secrets which Fau- 
chard vigorously attacked. The first trained 
dentist to come to America was one Robert 
Woofendale, who arrived in 1766 and departed 
in 1768. Thereafter no regularly trained dentists 
settled here until after the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence. Even then they were few in number 
and liberally interspersed with versatile Jacks 
to whom the trade of dentistry was only one 
of many. 

In 1839, however, the American talent for 
organization began to assert itself. The Ameri-- 
can Journal of Dental Science was established — 
the first and for some years the only periodical 
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of its kind in the world. The first national soci- 
ety of dentists, the American Society of Dental 
Surgeons, was organized. In 1839, too, occurred 
the “historic rebuff.” Distrustful of their ability 
to rear the infant profession, dentists decided to 
leave it on the doorstep of medicine, in their 
opinion its logical guardian. Several attempts 
were made to have courses in dentistry included 
in medical school curricula. 'Fhe faculty of the 
most important school to which the proposal 
was submitted replied that dentistry was not 
important enough to be taught in medical 
schools. Thereupon dental practitioners col- 
lected the abandoned infant and proceeded to 
rear it themselves. In 1840 they established the 
first dental school in the world, the Baltimore 
College of Dental Surgery. 

For the next three decades medicine con- 
tinued to hold dentistry in low esteem and it 
continued to struggle, somewhat unsuccessfully, 
against this disapproval. Twenty-five years after 
the Baltimore College was opened there were 
only four dental schools, with a total in 1865 
of sixty-one graduates. Most dentists still 
learned their trade as apprentices to estab- 
lished practitioners; less than 15 percent of 
them were graduates of dental schools. There 
were no legal restrictions surrounding the 
practise. 

In 1868, however, the legislatures of three 
states enacted laws defining dentistry and speci- 
fying educational requirements for license to 
practise it; other slates soon followed. At once 
there sprang up great numbers of commercial 
dental schools and “diploma mills,” frankly 
designed to get their students by — but not very 
far by — ^the legal requirements. By 1900, how- 
ever, all states had passed laws governing dental 
practise, and the inevitable reaction against 
mediocre teaching had set in. Since then the 
number of dental schools has decreased. In 
1926 there were forty-four dental schools in 
the United States and five in Canada. Commer- 
cial institutions have been automatically elimi- 
nated in the United States by the growing 
amount and cost of scientific equipment re- 
quired. Dental education had ceased to be a 
profitable business and must depend at least 
partially on endowment. 

There are nineteen schools of dentistry in 
Great Britain. Dental education is founded on 
the same preliminary education and preparation 
in the sciences as medicine and must be taken 
in a recognized medical school. Dental subjects 
are taught only in dental hospitals. The cur- 
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riculum makes dentistry a specialty of medicine thoroughly “mouth conscious” to an extent 
and places particular cmjihasis on the function unknown in Europe. But although practirally 
of dentistry in prevenlive medicine. every one today is “sold” on the value, both to 

In looo there were slightly over 30,000 den- the teeth and to general health, of preventive 
lists in the United Slates -39 to each 100,000 dentistry, only 20 percent of the people actually 
of populatifni; by 192S the number had in- buy it. In fact, only 38 percent receive any 
creased to (>7,000—57 to each 100,000. The dental care whatever. This neglect appears to 
number of dentists in proportion to the popu- be due not to lack of intelligence but to lack 

lation is larger in the United States than any of money, for dental expenditures tend to ex- 

other c{)untry except New Zealand. The num- pand as incomes expand. Michael M. Davis, 
her of dentists in proportion to each 100,000 analyzing the expenditures of 1226 working 

of the population in certain other countries is class families, lound that three fourths of the 

as follows: New Zealand, 59; Austria, 48; Lat- families which had only $1200 a year spent 
via, 29; Denmark, 19; Sweden, 17; Germany, nothing for dental care; of families with $2500, 
14; France, 13.9; Finland, 13; Poland, 10; only one fourth spent nothing. 

Russia, 4.6; Italy, 1.7. Like doctors and nurses The high cost of dental care, like that of 
dentists in the United States arc unevenly dis- medical service, has recently been the subject 
tributed. In some large cities the ratio between of much discussion; in both cases it is due not 
practitioners and each 100,000 of population so much to the increased cost of any one service 
is as high as 200, in some rural communities as to the increased expense involved in a greater 
as low as 25. consumption of a greater variety of services. 

As in the case of doctors, but to a far less To some extent too this increased cost is due 
extent, a constantly growiiig number of dentists to wastes in the production and distribution of 
are devoting themselves to the practise of a dental services. 

specialty, such as orthodontia (correction of Howewr unreasonably high dental charges 
dental alignment and of malocclusion) or dental may seem to patients with low incomes they 
surgery. In Philadelphia, for example, about must at times seem unreasonably low to den- 
86 percent of the dentists are “general practi- lists. 'Fhc average net income of dentists in 
tioners,” 11 percent “partial specialists'" and the United States in 1925, in the opinion of the 
3 percent “complete specialists.” editor of the Dental Digest, was about $2500. 

The dental technician, to whom is delegated A sur\cy in 1928 by the Committee on the 
the preparation of oral appliances, such as Costs of Medical Care showed that in Phila- 
bridges, plates, crowns and inlays, is compara- dclj>hia the average annual net earnings of 205 
lively a newcomer in the field. His appearance dentists was S5102; the median income — ^that 
was foreshadowed, however, as early as 1768 of the “middle” dentist — was S4000. Nearly a 
by an advertisement of no less a person than third of the p»*actitioncrs received incomes be- 
Paul Revere, in the Boston Gaziettc afid (bounty tv\een 5j5i5oo and S3000. In Shelby County, 
Journal. At the present time it is estimated by Indiana, a rural area, the committee found that 
the Dental Laboratory Association of Chicago the a\ erage annual net income w^as $2744. 
that there are about 10,000 dental technicians. y\lthough dentists are obviously unable, be- 
The dental hygienist made her debut in 1914, cause of the time element involved, to do as 
when the first training school in this specialty much free work in private practise as do physi- 
graduated 27 students. I oday there arc over cians, a great deal of dental service at little or 
23,000 of these practitioners, chiefly women, no cost is available to the poor. Of the nearly 
and the number is grow ing. I hey are licensed 6000 clinics in the United States in 1926, 57 
in twenty-five states; their work, done entirely confined themselves to dental work, and many 
under the supervision of dentists, is preventive of the others, including out-patient departments 
rather than curative in nature. of hospitals, had dental departments. Dental 

Up to a comparatively few years ago the care approximately at cost is available to stu- 
undertaker and dentist had one handicap in dents in many universities and to workers in 
comnaon no one ever submitted to their min- several industries as well as to trade unionists, 
istrations until he had to. The dentist was the Since the introduction of medical inspection of 
fim medical practitioner to emphasize the value public school children, which began about 1902 
^ ^ result of his persistent in the United States (in New York City), 1906 

drilling, oral and verbal, Americans are now in England and 1907 in Germany, by far the 
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greatest proportion of treatment given has been 
for the correction of dental defects. 

Private practise is the dominant institution 
in the practise of dentistry in the United States. 
In most European countries, however, panels 
of dentists under the insurance system are 
replacing the private practitioner. In Germany 
it is estimated that four fifths of all dental 
service is rendered under the insurance system. 
As in the case of medicine, dentistry in the 
United States is gradually becoming organized. 
A large amount of preventive dentistry is being 
practised in clinics under the auspices of philan- 
thropic associations, health departments, indus- 
tries and professional organizations. Private 
associations of dentists organized for profit and 
practising both preventive and curative den- 
tistry have also attained considerable success. 
How far this trend toward group practise will 
continue it is impossible to say. Minority groups 
in both the medical and dental professions 
advocate that dentistry be made a specialty of 
medicine and that technicians be trained to 
do the mechanical work under the supervision 
and direction of these physician dentists. By 
this means they propose to raise the standard of 
dental practise and decrease the cost of dental 
service. This plan has met with the strenuous 
opposition of the organized dental profession. 

Lkwis W. Jones 

See: Medicine; Clinics and Dispensaries; I\tblic 
Health; Professions. 

Consult: Gies, W. J., Dental Education in the United 
States and Canada, Carnegie Foundation for the 
Advance of Teaching, Bulletin no. 19 (New York 
1926); Weinberger, B. W., Orthodontics: an Historical 
Review of Its Origin and Evolution, 2 vols. (St. Louis 
1926), and *‘The Educational Evolutic)n of the Dental 
Surgeon” in Dental Cosmos, vol. Ixxi (1929) 516-26, 
565-75, and ‘^Dental Literature: Its Origin and De- 
velopment” in Journal of Denial Research, vol. vi 
(1924-26) 305-88; Moore, H. H., American Medicine 
and the People's Health (New York 1927); Davis, 
M. M., “Dental Care and the Family Budget” in 
American Dental Assocmtion, Journal , vol. xv (1928) 
2039-46, and Clinics, Hospitals and Health Centers 
(New York 1927) p. 453-69; Peebles, Allon, A Survey 
of the Medical Facilities of Shelby County, Indiana 
(Washington 1930); Sinai, Nathan, and Mills, A. B., 
A Study of Physicians and Dentists in Detroit: igSQ, 
Committee on the Costs of Medical Care, Publication 
no. X (Washington 1931); Wood, T. D., and Rowell, 
H. G., Health Supervision and Medical Inspection of 
Schools (Philadelphia 1927); White House Conference 
on Child Health and Protection, Official Proceedings 
of the Section on Medical Service, “Dentistry and 
Oral Hygiene” in United States Daily, Supplement, vol. 
vi, no. xxix, sect, ii (Apr. 6, 1931) p. 81-84; Greal^ 
Britain, Board of Education, Medical Dept., “The 


School Dental Service” in Annual Report of the Chief 
Medical Officer, ig 2 Q (l^ondon 1930) ch. iii; Gesund- 
lmts 7 vesen und Wuhlfahrtspflege ini Deutschen Reiche, 
ed. by Bernhard Mollers and Carl Hamel (2nd ed. Vi- 
enna 1930) p. 66-69; Schulz, Emil, “Dentistry in Cze- 
cho-Slovakia” in Oral Health, vol. xv (1925) 143-47. 

DEPARCIEUX, ANTOINE (1703-68), French 
mathematician, physicist and mechanical engi- 
neer. He was of very humble parentage and was 
enabled to receive an education only by the aid 
of some generous persons. He earned a liveli- 
hood in Paris by manufacturing sundials, made 
several inventions and published books on ap- 
plied mechanics and trigonometry and a loga- 
rithmic table. He was elected member of the 
Academic des Sciences in 1746 and belonged to 
many other learned societies of Europe. 

His Essai sur les prohabilith de la duree de la 
vie humaine (1746) was followed by the Reponse 
aux objections contre r essai in the same year and 
by Additions d V essai (1760). His conclusions as 
to the probable span of life were based on mor- 
tality tables derived from the records of certain 
French tontines and of births and deaths of 
children gathered from wide social strata and 
from the life records of inmates of certain mon- 
asteries and nunneries. 

Dcparcicux’ tables attracted wide attention 
on the continent and in England and served as 
the basis for annuity calculations in France. 

Louis Vigouroux 

Consult: “Eloge de M. de Parcieux” in Academic 
Royale des Sciences, llistoire (1768) 155-59, 166; 
Vincenz, John, Geschichte der Statistik (Stuttgart 
1884) p. 235-39- 

DEPARTMENT STORES. See Retail Trade. 

DEPENDENCIES. See Colonies; Imperial- 
ism. 

DEPENDENCY may be defined as the state 
of one who receives as alms or relief from the 
community any of those goods and services 
which other members of that community re- 
ceive in return for their labor or property or 
by virtue of their favored position in the estab- 
lished order. 

The attitude of the rest of the community 
toward dependency has varied from place to 
place and from time to time and has by no 
means been confined to that feeling of superi- 
ority tinged with contempt which during the 
nineteenth century was so prevalent in occi- 
dental civilization that it seemed instinctive. 
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It is necessary to go back only to the Middle 
Ages to find a contrast: so long as the belief 
prevailed that the end of life \vas to serve the 
Lord and that He could best be served by em- 
bracing poverty, it was logically inconsistent 
to hold that those too helpless to live without 
alms were by that fact set apart as a group to 
be scorned. Yet, possibly inconsistently, there 
was some feeling that the status of the depend- 
ent was not enviable. Alms were given that 
the miseries of the poor might be relieved and 
almsgivers were exhorted to pity and com- 
miseration. It is almost inconceivable that such 
attitudes toward the poor and the giving of 
alms should not have developed a certain sense 
of superiority toward them and possibly a feel- 
ing of inferiority on their side. On the whole, 
however, dejumdency was an honorable status 
and the resurgence of condemnation of the rich 
for their injustices by popular religious revival- 
ists suggested at times that the burden of fault 
did not lie with the poor. 

The development of a definite stigma can 
be found in the fifteenth and sixteenth cen- 
turies, when the support of large numbers by 
doles and alms began to be felt as a real burden. 
The very recognition that widespread depend- 
ency created a grave social problem tended to 
reflect adversely upon the dependents. An even 
more important factor was the presence among 
the group of large numbers of petty offenders, 
‘‘valiant rogues and sturdy beggars,’’ who were 
subject to police measures. The law did single 
out the “impotent poor” to whom in theory no 
blame attached and to whom it was proper to 
give relief. Y"et in practise it was probably 
inevitable that there should be carried over to 
all who asked aid a suspicion of belonging to 
the group of “valiant rogues.” 

It remained, however, for the new religious 
ideas of the seventeenth and eighteenth cen- 
turies and the concomitant economic changes 
to destroy almost entirely any concept of de- 
pendency not resulting solely from the fault 
of the dependent. For as economic prosperity 
became the mark of the Lord’s approval and 
poverty a sign that the victim had incurred His 
anger, it followed that those too poor to live 
without alms must be sinners in need of pun- 
ishnient. The economic changes which made 
possible the rise of many of the relatively poor 
to positions of affluence served to emphasize 
the idea of personal responsibility; the extraor- 
dinary worship of the virtues of'industry, fru- 
gality and self-help likewise cast a stigma upon 
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the state of dependency. This attitude, regis- 
tered mo.st clearly in the English Poor Law of 
1832, attempted to make conditions under 
which relief was given as onerous as possible 
for the recipient. 

This view of dependency persisted long after 
its underlying religious sanctions had lost their 
vitality. New sanctions, however, were found 
in the theory of evolution and its current inter- 
pretation as proof of the survival of the fittest. 
"Jdiis idea modified to some extent the emphasis 
on punishment in remedial action, but it did 
not destroy or modify the belief that depend- 
ents were a group inferior to the rest of society. 

In the identification of dependency with sin 
or unfitness there was some exception made 
always for the “worthy poor,” and even the 
strictest evolutionist recognized the possible 
existence of victims of circumstances. But the 
“worthy” seemed hard to find, and for the 
most part the exceptions were forgotten in the 
belief that in general the dependent group was 
less well endowed morally or physically than 
the independent wage earners. 

I’he modification of this attitude, in so far 
as it has been modified, may be traced to a 
number of different sources. One was better 
acquaintance with those who asked aid, brought 
about by the rise of a professional or semi- 
professional group who were attempting to cure 
dependency by treating the dependents. ’Fhis 
^ed to a greater recognition of the role played 
by extraneous circumstances; a realization of 
the continual shift in composition of the de- 
pendent groups modified the conception of 
dependents as a fixed and distinct part of the 
population. Moreover, studies of the independ- 
ent wage earning group showed that many of 
them habitually lived in such a state of poverty 
that a slight setback sufficed to send them into 
dependency. Then, as a more critical analysis 
of the working of the economic system resulted 
in a knowledge of its wastes and maladjust- 
ments and as the growing realization of the 
interdependence of the individual and society 
led to a less complete acceptance of a rigid 
doctrine of individualism, the old attitudes 
toward economic dependency became less con- 
sistent with accepted common sense. 

There was, however, no general renunciation 
and no conscious adoption of a new attitude. 
Rather the exceptions which had never been 
quite overlooked began to receive more empha- 
sis. One after another certain types of depend- 
ents--children, widows, the sick and handi- 
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capped, victims of industrial accidents, the aged 
and unemployed workers — were singled out as 
special groups for whom the old attitude toward 
dependents was no longer considered appropri- 
ate. In practise this change was registered in 
two ways: the provision of certain services free 
or at nominal costs on a universal or nearly 
universal basis which destroyed the taint of 
dependency; and the provision of special care 
for special groups, given only on the basis of 
need but with the understanding and in such 
a manner that persons in this group could 
accept help without incurring odium. At the 
present time the groups which have been thus 
marked off are so numerous and are drawn 
from such varied classes in the community 
that there would seem to be few instances in 
which the old attitude toward dependency could 
logically be held. 

Yet the old attitude persists; it is registered 
in the very reluctance to apply the term de- 
pendent to anyone whose self-respect is to be 
preserved. It is often registered likewise in the 
treatment of these special groups, partly, no 
doubt, because in most places the service has 
not acquired a professional basis and is often 
administered by individuals or organizations 
completely out of touch with more modern 
concepts. It is discernible, moreover, in the 
practise of many w^hose conscious philosophy 
would exclude such an attitude. Probably its 
persistence, at least in this rudimentary form, 
can be expected so long as society is organized 
primarily for the attainment of wealth. 

Helen R. Wright 

Sfr : Povi-kty; Ciiahity; Becjoing; Poor Laws; So- 
cial Work; Social Insurance. 

Consult: Webb, Sidney and Beatrice, “En^^lish Poor 
I -aw History” in their English Local Government ^ 
9 vols. (London 1906-29) vols. vii-ix; Intelligent 
Philanthropy^ cd. by E. Paris, F. Laune, and A. J. 
Todd (Chicago 1930); Hammond, J. L. and Barbara, 
The Toim Labourer, jy6o-i8j2 (I-ondon 1917); Mar- 
cus, G. F., Some Aspects of Relief in Family Casework 
(New York 1929); Warner, A. G., American Charities 
(3rd cd. New York 1919); Loch, C. S., Charity 
Organisation (2nd ed. London 1892). 

DEPORTATION AND EXPULSION OF 
ALIENS. The phrase is loosely used to mean 
the enforced transportation of aliens to the 
country of their origin. Nevertheless, the re- 
turning of aliens before they have effected an 
entry is properly exclusion, and deportation 
concerns merely the expulsion of aliens already 
within the country. Both are instruments for 


enforcing immigration policies, but important 
differences arise from the fact that one forbids 
only the acquisition of a new residence, whereas 
the other uproots the alien from his newly 
established environment. 

From the standpoint of international law the 
exact status of a nation’s powder to exclude or 
expel aliens is somewhat shrouded in doubt. 
Despite the recognition of the fact that a na- 
tion's safety and destiny are its proper concern, 
there is always the conception of duties conse- 
quent upon its being part of an international 
community inviting commercial intercourse and 
being in the stream of constant transmigratory 
movements. Poised between such conflicting 
consideration lies the “right” of deportation, 
the boundaries of which are being empirically 
pricked out by national policies. As a matter 
of municipal law the exclusion and expulsion 
of aliens have historically been regarded as 
subject to executive control. In continental 
countries the power to deport has developed 
under the conception that it lay within the 
prerogative of the executive. Continental legis- 
lation upon the subject is thus meager and 
essentially declaratory of an incidental executive 
power. English practise originally assumed the 
possession of a similar prerogative by the crown, 
but since the time of the Stuarts the power has 
been deemed to spring from legislative grant. 
The same theory has dominated in the United 
States. The difference is important, for under 
the Anglo-American theory the right of the 
alien to continue his residence becomes a matter 
of law rather than of executive grace. 'Prue, 
law as molded by administration may actually 
make the difference a matter of theory rather 
than of practical import. 

Deportation as a national policy did not 
originate until a comparatively recent date. 
Prior to modern times resort was had to the 
device as a temporary expedient to rid a com- 
munity of individuals or groups of undesirable 
aliens. The early cases are of this character, 
the grounds for removal being political. The 
first English deportation statutes were also tem- 
porary measures, which from 1793 to 1826 
empowered high state officials to remove under 
severe penalties alien propagandists of the 
French Revolution. Of the same character was 
the Alien Law of 1798 authorizing the president 
of the United States to remove aliens judged 
“dangerous to the peace and safety of the na- 
tion” or “suspected of being concerned in 
treasonable and secret machination.” Again in 
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1848 England, aroused by the revolutionary 
movement of the continent, enacted a similar 
statute, never used and soon obsolete. Such 
legislation represents the erection of temporary 
bulwarks against the encroachment of revolu- 
tionary thought. Later yc^ars were to see the 
practise of deportation and exclusion on political 
grounds develoj) into a national policy. 

Resort to deportation as a national or inter- 
national policy begins in the newer countries 
confronted with the pressing j^roblems arising 
from extensive alien immigration. 'Lhc first 
intensification of the issue arose out of the 
practise of the older countries of disposing of 
their unlit and burdensome criminal and pauper 
population by transporting them to the New 
World. 'J’he American colonies fought this prac- 
tise mainly through protest, but the records 
disclose actual resort to deportation by the 
Plymouth colony and the maintenance of a 
deportation policy by Virginia and other colo- 
nies. Under the federal constitution the states 
were stripped of their power to control immi- 
gration. I’hey agitated volubly for relief from 
pauper and criminal immigrants, but for almost 
one hundred years Congress took no action. 
Apart from the Alien Law of 1798 deportation 
was first introduced in 1882 in response to the 
demand for more effective exclusion of Chinese 
labor. A method was introduced for the dej^Jor- 
tation of Chinese unlawfully resident within the 
country after determination of their rights by 
a judicial proceeding. The significant act, how- 
ever, is the Immigration Law of 1891. Its ex- 
clusionary features were made enforceable by 
providing for deportation within one year after 
entry and by authorizing deportation within 
the year of aliens becoming public charges from 
causes antecedent to entry. An administrative 
procedure for deportation was created, and 
judicial review narrowly limited. 

The significance of the act of 1891 arises 
from the fact that later deportation legislation 
has merely elaborated its mechanism, increasing 
the number of causes and extending the time 
during which deportation may take place. The 
act also has served as the model for the British 
Alien Act of 1905 and similar legislation by 
the British dominions. It has thus set the broad 
outlines of the processes for deporting aliens 
from the Anglo-American world. 

Deportation as an instrument has two aspects. 
From one standpoint it is simply an auxiliary 
arm of the weapon of exclusion, for without 
deportation successful avoidance of barriers to 


entrance becomes its own reward. The essential 
difference between deportation and exclusion, 
uprooting the alien as against merely debarring 
him, led originally to a more tender considera- 
tion of the alien resident within the country 
than of the alien knocking at its gates. Nations 
have hesitated to resort to this punitive device 
even after exclusion was part of a national 
policy. Short time limitations upon the right to 
deport accompany the grant of the power. But 
as the demand for exclusion increases and 
friendly regard for the alien lessens — a distinct 
tendency in American development — the differ- 
entiation hetween exclusion and deportation 
becomes less acute. The powers closely parallel 
each other; time limitations upon the right to 
deport lengthen and in some cases disappear; 
equally limited control over administrative pro- 
cedure governs the one as the other. This 
cjutomizes the trend of American legislation 
from 1891 onward. 'J'he list of ineligible and 
hence deportable aliens has grown until it in- 
cludes persons likely to become public charges, 
convicts, feebleminded, insane and diseased 
persons, contract laborers, illiterates, epileptics, 
})rostitutes, procurers, anarchists and radicals, 
persons entering without inspection or in excess 
of the quota. Various periods of limitation 
govern the time during which deportation may 
be had, ranging from three and five years to 
no time limit for criminals and anarchists. 

The second aspect of deportation is its use 
w'ith reference to aliens originally eligible to 
enter the country. Aliens becoming public 
charges, criminals and anarchistic radicals are 
the chief classes so affected. The effort to shift 
the cost of charitable relief to the alien’s country 
of origin accounts for making him deportable 
if he becomes a public charge within five years 
after entry for causes existing at the time of 
entry. Aliens deportable for criminal conduct 
after entry include prostitutes and procurers, 
persons convicted of a crime involving “moral 
turpitude” and second offenders. Despite the 
legalistic notion that deportation is not punish- 
ment for a crime its use in these cases reflects 
not only the desire to oust undesirable aliens 
but also to impose an additional penalty upon 
the convicted alien. A widespread belief exists 
that the alien preponderates in the criminal 
population, and deportation presents itself as 
additional deterrent. Under existing laws 
little individualization is permitted in the de- 
portation of alien criminals. Whatever clemency 
IS achieved can be had only through the par- 
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doning powers of the executive, and although 
individualization is the essence of the imposition 
of the penalty of deportation, the use by state 
governors of the pardon as a means of intro- 
ducing a discretionary element into the admin- 
istration of the law has been severely criticized 
by the Department of Labor. A sense of the 
harshness of deportation necessarily following 
conviction pervades court decisions that strain 
to find an absence of “moral turpitude” in 
various crimes. 

Deportation for the possession or advocacy 
of anarchistic beliefs begins as a matter of law 
in 1903, but a genuine administrative practise 
of seeking deportation on this ground originates 
only after the enlargement of the conception of 
anarchism and radicalism by the acts of 1917, 
1918 and 1920. Like the effect of the French 
Revolution on England, the Russian Revolution 
and post-war radicalism in other countries initi- 
ated deportation as a weapon for combating 
the introduction of radical ideas. The provisions 
of the law are wide enough to include within 
the dcportabic class aliens possessing any real 
radical belief. Indeed, possession of the belief 
is unnecessary, mere ignorant membership in 
a radical party being sufficient. I'he years 1919 
and 1920 saw a veritable crusade against alien 
radicals. Widespread raids were carried on; 
agents provocateurs were introduced into alien 
associations: thousands of aliens were arrested, 
detained and tried, often in flagrant violation 
of the most fundamental constitutional safe- 
guards. Spectacular persecutions of this char- 
acter have since been abandoned, but the ferret- 
ing out process continues. Important is the fact 
that the in terrorem application of the law denies 
to the alien not only that freedom and expression 
of belief accorded the citizen but also the free- 
dom of action and expression regarding indus- 
trial and other conflicts that is still rightfully his. 

Deportation has increased to enormous pro- 
portions in the United States. From 995 depor- 
tations for the year ending June 30, 1907, the 
total reached 12,908 for the year ending June 30, 
1929. The complaint of the Department of 
Labor still centers about lack of funds to prose- 
cute the work with more vigor and the inter- 
ference of courts with administrative freedom. 
The full secret of the impact of deportation 
laws largely lies concealed in the processes of 
administration. The proceeding throughout is 
administrative, the original hearing being before 
an immigration inspector, with an appeal to 
thq secretary of labor. The appeal is actually 


determined by an advisory board of review and 
two assistant secretaries of labor, who give such 
consideration to the case as the handling of from 
100 to 200 cases a day permits. Control over 
the administrative by the judiciary is narrowly 
circumscribed, review being limited to the de- 
termination of “jurisdictional facts,” questions 
of law and the formal reciuiremenls of a hearing. 
Questions of fact, the decisive issues in the 
cases, are not reviewed, it being sufficient that 
some evidence supports the administrative con- 
clusion. Due to the unrealistic notion that 
deportation is not a penalty, legislation can 
dispense with the constitutional safeguards ap- 
plicable to the most ordinary criminal proceed- 
ing. Much the same trust is vested in the 
administrative in deportation proceedings in 
the British dominions and in England, where 
there is even less judicial control than in the 
United States. On the continent the adminis- 
trative is unchecked. With whatever concern 
purely administrative determination of impor- 
tant rights be viewed, such concern will arise 
over the problem of deportation. As yet one 
awaits a thorough examination of the adminis- 
tration of deportation laws, for court decisions 
and bare legislative enactments are but periph- 
eral to this central factor of law in action. 

The problem of the country to which deport- 
ees should be returned has caused some con- 
cern. In the United States limited option is 
given the secretary of labor, but in special 
instances the alien is allowed to depart volun- 
tarily at his own expense. Some complications 
have arisen from the unwillingness of nations 
to receive their returned subjects. Others have 
recently arisen from the fact that the deportee 
may be a political offender within his own 
country. Deportation may thus take the aspect 
of the return of political offenders, a practise 
antagonistic to Anglo-American traditions. Un- 
imaginative administration of deportation laws 
in this respect has provoked considerable criti- 
cism, judicial and otherwise, of their tendency 
to provide a vehicle for the extradition of 
political offenders because of incidental viola- 
tions of the immigration laws. 

J. M. Landis 
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DEPRECIAl ION signifies a decline in value 
and may refer to a decrease in market prices of 
commodities, securities and services; to a decline 


in the purchasing power of the monetary unit in 
which prices of other objects are expressed; or to 
a reduction of capital assets as they are used in 
the operation of a business. This discussion is 
concerned only with the last meaning of the 
term. FTom this limited standpoint depreciation 
may signify either loss in value of individual 
units of capital assets used in the operation of a 
business or the reduction, or “write down,” 
in capital cost of such assets. 'Phe distinction 
arises as a (|ucstion of policy, since business ac- 
counting ma\ be intended to represent the asset 
values held for capital purposes, or may be 
really concerned with costs and their proper 
allocation between capital and oj)erating account 
as affected by operation. 

Accountants cpiite generally speak of the de- 
preciation of values but for the most part arc 
concerned strictly with costs. During periods of 
business stability the dilTerence in conception 
has little practical significance, but during tran- 
sition periods it becomes a material factor in the 
calculation of returns and capital standing. 
Whether the strict value or the cost policy is 
adopted, the physical units of property used for 
capital purposes have a limited period of use in 
operation and at the expiration of their ser\ice 
life must be retired and replaced by new units. 
As the serv ice life of the capital expires, depreci- 
ation accrues and corresponding pro^ ision must 
be made through the operating account to re- 
place the expired capital units. The complete 
concept of depreciation thus covers not only the 
writing down of capital assets owing to expira- 
tion of sendee life but also the inclusion of the 
accrual in the costs of operation and the preser- 
vation of the capital used in the business. 

The same basic course is involved under the 
value and cost conception, except that the quan- 
tities may be materially different. The opera- 
tions of the business are divided into conven- 
iently comparable periods — weeks, months or 
years — and the ultimate purpose is to determine 
the amount chargeable to operation or output in 
relation to capital. On the cost basis, when a 
plant unit is installed, its full cost is viewed as a 
capital expenditure if it has a service life longer 
than a single accounting period, and as its ser- 
vice life expires its original cost is gradually 
transferred or allocated to the operating account 
as a part of the cost of service or output, in 
proportion to its decreasing usefulness in opera- 
tion. This process is applicable not only to 
physical properties but also to intangible capital 
such as franchises, easements, patents and other 
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rights which have a limited life in a business. 
It does not extend to land and all so-called in- 
tangible expenditures which are incurred for 
permanent capital purposes. 

The value and cost concepts are not always 
kept distinct. But even where the cost view is 
taken as the basis of accounting, there is still 
the question whether current depreciation is 
properly computed, under all circumstances, on 
the original cash cost basis or whether, w'hen 
there have been price changes, recognition 
should not be given to higher or lower amounts 
than the actual cash cost of the capital units. 
Accountants quite generally hold to original 
costs and ignore the fact that w^hen prices have 
changed tlicy are making inadequate or exces- 
sive provisions for the actual replacement of the 
physical assets for which depreciation is accrued. 
Thus there is the practical question whether the 
depreciation allowance even on the cost basis 
may not be reasonably modified so as to provide 
for equivalent costs in relation to the changes in 
prices. Such modification would present the cost 
of operation and preserve the capital on the basis 
of changing ecpii valent costs. But few account- 
ants favor such a departure from the cost system. 

Depreciation is due to expiring life of capital 
assets. The most obvious cause of expired service 
life is physical wear and deterioration. Wear is 
due directly to operation, while deterioration is 
due mostly to weather, soil conditions or internal 
changes in the physical unit. There is also de- 
pletion, which represents the gradual exhaustion 
of natural resources, such as forests, coal, all 
kinds of ores, natural gas and oil. 

Besides such physical factors there are also 
functional causes, including obsolescence, in- 
adequacy and changes in consumers* demand. 
Obsolescence is caused by technological im- 
provements. Under competitive conditions plant 
and equipment units are ruthlessly scrapped 
whenever cheaper output can be obtained 
through more efficient apparatus, and in many 
industries obsolescence is the most important 
cause of depreciation. Inadequacy develops as 
the existing appliances and structures gradually 
become incapable of meeting the growing re- 
quirements demanded of them. Likewise a 
change in demand as to kind or quality of service 
often causes retirement of capital assets which 
otherwise might be continued in use indefinitely. 
In all three classes the retirement is due to the 
fact that the old capital units perform their func- 
tions less economically or appropriately than the 
new units. 


There is also obsolescence of wider range 
which involves an entire industry, as in the case 
of street railway transportation systems which 
according to present indications appear anti- 
quated and may be superseded by bus operation. 
This is known as system obsolescence and re- 
quires complete capital amortization and trans- 
fer to other forms of investment without replace- 
ment by similar kinds of property. 

ITe depreciation process has been generally 
accepted by accountants and financial analysts 
as essential to sound financial management. In 
recent years, however, its validity has been 
challenged by certain writers who contend that it 
properly applies only to isolated property units, 
each considered as an independent object of 
value. When large numbers and great varieties 
of such units are combined in a single business, 
their individual cliaracter disappears and they 
must be considered in their collective aspect. 
When, for example, a railroad or an electric 
corporation or any business with a large and 
varied property is thus considered as a whole, it 
is contended that the idea of depreciation no 
longer applies; since, although individual units 
are continuously retired and replaced, the 
property in its entirety remains unimpaired as to 
productive capacity and earning power. There- 
fore, it is claimed, there is no depreciation, pro- 
vided that rctiiement and renewals are made, 
that the cost is included in the operating ac- 
count and that the property is kept in first class 
operating condition. 

This view is predicated upon the concept of 
aggregate business value and not upon cost or 
value of individual asset units. If, however, the 
object of accounting is to determine cost of 
operation and to keep a record of investment, 
then the depreciation theory applies, for the 
renewal method would result in erroneous or 
inadequate presentation of the facts. When a 
plant has reached stable conditions, so that an- 
nual retirements and renewals have been sub- 
stantially equalized, then the renewal method 
would produce the same results as the deprecia- 
tion process with regard to charges to operating 
account but not with respect to the showing of 
capital investment. But if a business is expand- 
ing or if there are material changes in conditions, 
then the renewal method gives different results 
both as to operating costs and capital account. 
Accountants and economists generally look upon 
the depreciation method as the more desirable. 

There are three general methods of determin- 
ing the amount of periodical depreciation: the 
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Straight line, the ascending line and the descend- 
ing line. All start with the actual cost of the 
capital units and then estimate service life and 
salvage. Ju)r convenience the computations are 
usually made on an annual basis, subject to sub- 
divisions by month or any other desired period. 
If the straight line method is used, the original 
cost of a capital unit, less salvage, is divided by 
the number of years of expected life, and then an 
equal annual charge is made to the operating 
account. As an inseparable jnirt of the process an 
equal annual provision is made for the preserva- 
tion of capital investment. 

I’he ascending line method represents in- 
creasing annual charges to the operating account 
and gradually increasing provisions for the pres- 
ervation of capital. It usually appears as the so- 
called sinking fund system: the same sum is set 
aside annually which together with compound 
interest will create a fund equal to the original 
capital sum, less salvage, at the expiration of the 
service life of the capital unit. While the basic 
annual allowance follows a straight line, the 
sinking fund accruals produce an ascending line, 
so that the net annual provisions increase from 
year to year with the growth of the sinking fund. 
The ascending line methods, however, can be 
adopted without regard to sinking fund opera- 
tions by schcdiding a rising series of deprecia- 
tion accruals and carrying them sy.stematically 
through the operating and capital accounts. 

The descending line is less commonly used 
than the straight line or ascending line methods. 
When it is used it is usually taken as a fixed 
annual percentiige based upon the net balance of 
capital investment in the asset units. It is gener- 
ally used when only net capital balances are 
carried in the property accounts without sepa- 
rate depreciation reserve, while ordinarily the 
property accounts continue the full original 
cost of the capital units until actual retirement 
and the past accrued depreciation is cumula- 
tively shown in a special rcser\^e account, 

J here is no conclusive basis of determination 
as to the relative advantages or financial sound- 
ness of the three methods. So far as general con- 
venience is concerned, the straight line method 
is the simplest and most commonly used. The 
ascending line corresponds more closely with 
the changes in the separate value of individual 
units when determined with respect to dis- 
counted earning capacity. The descending line 
method, however, probably corresponds more 
closely with the actual sales value of individual 
capital units. The heaviest depreciation, so far as 
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marketability of use d equipment is concerned, 
probably comes in the earlier years of most 
capital assets. 

Any specific method is best applied to groups 
of like assets instc'ad of individual units, since 
cstiiiiated life involves a\'erage expectation 
rather' than a fixed period for each unit. If the 
straight line method is used, an average annual 
percentage may be established for the business 
as a whole, based upon consideration of the 
various groups of units, their relative capital 
cost and cxf)ected life, and may then be applied 
to the aggregate capital cost of the depreciable 
plant. Such a rate furnishes the most convenient 
course but recjiiircs reexamination from time to 
time with respect to all the elements, especially 
the expected life calculated for each group of 
units. 

The depreciation j>rovisions are sometimes 
based upf)n special surveys and arc irregular as 
to annual amounts. They may he adjusted to 
financial ability— increased with high earnings 
and reduced witli low earnings. They may also 
be correlated wdth service pcrfontiancc or out- 
put — a definite allowance, for example, may be 
made per car mile, per kilowatt hour generated, 
etc. Such methods do not deal with definite 
capital cost and expected life. While they may 
produce substantially the same results they arc 
less subject to exact determination and arc more 
likely to lead to unsound practise. 

The formal accounting arrangements depend 
upon the specific objectives of the business. 
Usually the accounting system provides for the 
recording of the original cost of each unit under 
its appropriate properly account; new units are 
debited at cost, retired units are credited at their 
original cost, and the balance of the account 
shows the original cost of all units kept in 
serv’icc. As time passes the periodical deprecia- 
tion is charged to operating account and is 
simultaneously credited to a special depreciation 
reserve. While the operating account is cleared 
at the close of each period, the depreciation 
reserve continues the cumulative depreciation 
accruals and at the end of the expected life 
usually contains a sum equal to the original 
capital cost of the units as shown in the property 
accounts, less salvage. Upon retirement of the 
units the original cost is credited to, i.e. de- 
ducted from, the property account and at the 
same time is debited to, or deducted from, the 
depreciation reserve. Under this scheme, which 
covers all capital units, the total balance of all 
property accounts at any time shows the original 
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cost of all property units left in operation, while 
the balance of the depreciation reserve repre- 
sents the cumulative amount of such original 
costs charged to past operation. This scheme 
thus provides a complete cost record of prop- 
erty in use at the same time that it shows the 
extent of the accrued depreciation. 

There is often confusion between the terms 
depreciation reserve and depreciation fund. The 
reserve is merely an offsetting account to pre- 
serve the record of depreciation accruals, as dis- 
tinct from the capital cost of existing properties. 
As charges to operating account are made, 
equivalent funds are automatically locked up 
within the business through the reduced show- 
ing of net operating return. 'J'he funds thus re- 
tained are ordinarily used for any business pur- 
pose without separate designation. While they 
are intended for renewals they may be properly 
regarded as general capital replacements without 
regard to specific unit retirement, to be used 
freely for the purchase or construction of any 
property needed for operation. They replace in 
an equivalent cost sense the depreciation as ac- 
crued and charged to operation, so that the 
specific renewals have no accounting distinction 
from additions to capital assets. When, however, 
a property is not expanding or when it contains 
some large individual units or when there are 
legal restrictions, separate investment of the 
depreciation funds may be desirable or neces- 
sary to effect specific renewals. In such in- 
stances, as the depreciation charges arc made to 
operating account and credits are entered in the 
depreciation reserve, there is a simultaneous 
transfer of cash or equivalent assets to a special 
depreciation fund, which is separately invested 
and accounted for. If completely maintained the 
amount of the fund, as an asset, is equal to the 
depreciation reserve. The latter constitutes the 
deduction for depreciation from the original 
costs in the property accounts, while the de- 
preciation fund contains the assets accumulated 
to replace the accrued depreciation. The fund as 
well as the reserve may be variously subdivided 
as desired for business purposes. 

Where large properties are involved, espe- 
cially when they are scattered over wide areas 
and are of great variety, systematic provisions 
for depreciation require practically a continuous 
inventory of capital units. Usually the system 
provides for groupings so as to include in the 
same schedule all property of the same kind or 
function located in the same territory or plant, 
showing readily the number of units, the original 


cost, the date of installation, the expected life 
and the amount of depreciation applicable to 
each operating period. 

The depreciation process is primarily a matter 
of private concern to each business. But it has 
also far reaching public significance, whose ex- 
tent depends upon the character of the business 
and its ramifications in the modern economic 
structure. 

The first fact of public significance is the 
general dependence of our economic organiza- 
tion upon private capital and management. The 
public interest therefore requires sound financial 
policies on the part of the various private 
groups. While they are private in form, in their 
collective significance they are public. In a 
socialistic economic order the depreciation 
process would be the direct concern of the pub- 
lic management of industry. From a somewhat 
different standpoint there are also the interests 
of various classes of investors, who constitute 
large social groups. The relationship of a large 
modern corporation to its stockholders as well as 
to its bondholders and other creditors is really a 
fiduciary one, so that relative rights and obliga- 
tions are involved, including not only large 
numbers of persons but also savings banks, 
insurance companies and other semipublic 
investment institutions. Management today is 
largely independent of the generality of stock- 
holders, except special groups. Hence it is im- 
portant that sound financial policies be adopted 
and carried out, that costs be accurately shown 
and capital not impaired. 

Depreciation acquires additional significance 
in the industries which furnish recognized 
public services and are therefore subject to 
special public control with respect to service, 
rates and financial structure. For such industries 
there is additional reason for systematic cost 
provisions with respect to service and invest- 
ment, and under present conditions they raise 
special questions as to valuation for rate making 
and other public utility purposes. Whenever 
public considerations are involved in the con- 
duct of private business, proper depreciation 
provisions are essential to determine costs and 
to prevent capital dissipation. 

The emergence of the income tax as an im- 
portant source of revenue in advanced countries 
and the consequent need for a clear concept of 
income lend particular importance to the prob- 
lem of depreciation. The agencies of financial 
administration and the courts have laid down 
many rules and regulations in an attempt to 
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DE QUINCEV, THOMAS (1785 -1859), Eng- 
lish writer. 'Fhe author who took an almost 
Haudclairian delight in flaunting his passion for 
opium in the face of the British public and 
whose superb ^‘impassioned prose broke all 
bounds of literary convention had in him little 
of the political or social rebel. Through his in- 
numerable contributions to the periodical liter- 
ature of his day there breathes a profound rev- 
erence for established English tradition; he was 
a 1 ory of ancient lineage, a devout Anglican 
rejoicing in his membership in a pure, holy 
and magnificent church.” That in spite of these 
predisposing allegiances he could advance in his 
two chief political papers, A Tory's Account of 
Toryism, Whiggism and Radicalism (1835-36) 
and On the Political Parties of Modern England 
(written in 1837), a thoroughly scientific doc- 
trine based on a genetic view of British parties • 
according to which 'loryism and Whiggism 
were necessary opposing forces, each perform- 
ing a specific function determined by its his- 
torical origin and together “sustaining the Brit- 
ish constitution in its integrity by their equi- 
librium”— illustrates his capacity for philo- 
sophical detachment and largeness of view. 
De Quincey j»ossessed an intellectual audacity 
which in one interval of freedom from opium 
extended to a projected Dc emendatione huniani 
intellectus and in another to an advertised 
Prolegomena to All Future Systems of Political 
Economy, but which in reality dissipated itself in 
subtle expositions of miscellaneous literary, 
historical, philosophical and often curious sub- 
jects or in commentaries upon the works of other 
speculators. By translation and criticism De 
Quincey did more than anyone else except Cole- 
ridge in the period before Carlyle to intro- 
duce German philosophy and romanticism — 
particularly the writings of Kant — into England. 
De Quincey’s power of lucid exposition and of 
felicitous illustration also enriched economic 
literature; and although they present no original 
contribution and treat only a very few points, 
his writings in this field won the admiration of 
J. S. Mill, who quotes him freely in his Political 
Economy (bk. iii, chs. i-iii). The disgust which 
De Quincey recorded in 181 1 when he declared 
that he had looked into “loads of books and 
pamphlets on many branches of Economy “and 
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ascertain the proper amount and rate of de- 
preciation for various types of capital assets. 

John Bauer 

See: Accounting; Vai.ue; C:ost; Vai.ua'iion; Pub- 
i.ic LTilities; Corporation Finance; Apprec iaiion. 
Consult: Sailers, E. A., Depreciation; Principles and 
Applications (New York 1922); Kestcr, R. B., Depre- 
ciation (New York 1924); I'^akc, P. IX, Deprenanon 
and Wasting Assets and Their Treatment in (computing 
Annual Profit and Loss f4th ed. London 1923); 
i:)icksee, L. K., Depredation, Reserves and Reserve 
Funds (2nd cd. London 1907)* 

DEPRETIS, AGOSTINO (1813-87), Italian 
statesman. Depretis took part in the movements 
of 1848-49 and 1859-60 for Italian unification 
and, following Garibaldi’s occupation, was vice 
dictiitor of Sicily. In the parliament of the new 
Italian kingdom he led the party of the Left 
which in 1876 wrested control from the rigidly 
conservative Right. Such was the impetus and 
force of the Left in this action that it appeared 
to he conducting a revolution in legal form. 
Ardent liberal hopes were aroused, but the Left 
proved little less conservative than its prede- 
cessor. During the eight administrations over 
which Depretis presided from 1878 to 1887 
with brief interruptions, nothing new occurred 
except the adoption of a compulsory education 
law in 1877, the grant of the sulfrage in 1882 to 
lower middle class elements and the passage of a 
few such welfare measures as the repeal of the 
unpopular grist tax. Depretis continued the 
work of juridical and administrative unification 
begun by the Right. His routine administration 
was aceornjxinied by a process of gradual and 
subtle degradation of political practises, given 
the specious label “transformism.” Depretis’ 
transformisrn was an effort to abolish distinc- 
tions of party and to obtain the support of the 
Right. Both parties were induced to abandon 
traditional views for the sake of wielding power. 
As a consequence party divisions disappeared, 
parliamentary institutions were corrupted and 
Depretis and his group wielded practically dic- 
tatorial powers. Such opposition as arose on the 
extreme Left from labor elements newly touched 
by socialist doctrines was ruthlessly suppressed; 
in 1886 Depretis broke up the Independent 
Workers’ party. As Croce has shown, Depretis 
\'ierely accelerated a process already far ad- 
vanced as a result of Right-Left struggles for 
power and the dissolution of the basis for the 
ideals of the first decades of unification and 
national solidarity. 

Guido de Ruggiero 

Consult: Croce, B., Storia dTtalia dal 1871 at igi$ 
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had found most of them “the very dregs and 
rinsings of the human intellect” bore no re- 
semblance to the revolt of a Coleridge or a 
Ruskin against the dismal science. Until i8ii 
economics had merely failed to justify itself to 
De Quincey’s mind, and when in i8i8, after a 
period of mental prostration, he chanced upon 
Ricardo ^s Principles, he became as enthusiastic 
as he had previously been critical. In 1823 he 
published in the London Magazine an article 
demonstrating the fallacy in the Malthusian 
theory of population. This was followed the next 
year by a discussion of Ricardo s doctrines in 
Dialogues of Three Templars, His principal eco- 
nomic work was The Logic of Political Economy 
(Edinburgh 1844, new ed. Boston 1859), rear- 
ranged from a series of }>apers published in 
Blackwood's AJagazine in 1842 under the title 
“Ricardo Made Easy.” Most of this was de- 
voted to a discussion of the relative influence of 
utility and scarcity, the former being described 
as affirmative or power value, the latter as nega- 
tive or resistance value. De Quincey here ap- 
proached but failed to liit upon the conception 
of marginal utility which had been explained by 
Lloyd a decade earlier. In a final paper on 
“California and the Gold-Digging Mania” 
(1852) he applied the law of rent to gold mines 
and pointed out that the proportionate increase 
in cost would set a limit to the depreciation of 
gold. 

Edwin R. A. Skligman 

Works: Collected Writings, ed. by David Mason, 14 
vols. (new ed. Edinburgh i88g-go), \ol. ix containing 
the essays on economics and jxditics. 

Consult: Japp, A. H., Thomas de Quincey: His Life and 
Writings (new cd. I.,()ndt)n 1890); Dunn, W. A., 
Thomas De Quinccy's Relation to (jerman Literature 
and Philosophy (Strasbourg 1900); Meyer, Gertrud, 
Das Verhdltnis Thomas de Quinceys zur National- 
okonomie (Hanover 1926), containing bibliography; 
Scligman, E. R. A., Essays in Economics (New York 
1925) p. 81-95. 

DERAISMES, MARIA (1828-94), French 
feminist. Maria Deraismes, well educated and of 
a wealthy family, was an outstanding figure in 
the French woman’s rights movement of the 
second half of the nineteenth century. At a 
period when few women dared to speak in 
public she contributed powerfully to the de- 
velopment of feminist ideas by lectures, given 
especially from 1868 to 1870, devoted to the 
study of the condition of woman, who, she said, 
was trained to prejudice by being robbed of her 
reason. Before this she had written plays. Always 
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fearlessly active she headed an ambulance unit 
in the Franco-Prussian War. In 1872 she en- 
gaged in a polemic with Alexandre Dumas fils, 
who declared that woman must necessarily hold 
a place subordinate to man. Her pamphlet Eve 
contre Monsieur Dumas fils (Paris 1 872) made a 
sensation. In collaboration with Leon Richer she 
directed the French League for Woman’s 
Rights, organized in 1876, which later became 
the Woman’s Welfare Society. They also organ- 
ized the first International Woman’s Rights 
Congress, which was held at Paris in 1878 and 
was attended by delegates from America, Eng- 
land, Italy and Switzerland. An ardent free- 
thinker, Maria Deraismes presided over the first 
anticlerical congress in 1881, and the next year 
she was admitted to Freemasonry, then strongly 
anticlerical. In 1893 she founded the first mixed 
Masonic lodge, of which she was “Venerable” 
until her death the following year. Her complete 
works were published in 1895 ( ^ ^ol., Paris). 

Suzanne Grinberg 

Consult: Crawford, Emily, ‘‘Maria Deraismes’* in 
Illustrated London News, vol. civ (1894) 162; Grin- 
berg, Suzanne, Ilistorique du mouvement suffragiste 
(Paris 1926). 

DERBY^ EARL OF, Edward Henry Stan- 
ley (1826-93), British statesman and social 
reformer. Derby’s tendencies in the direction of 
social radicalism were somewhat tempered by 
the aristocratic traditions of his family, one of 
the oldest in England. He entered the House of 
Commons in 1848 and soon aligned himself 
with the more progressive elements in the Con- 
servative party represented by his friend and 
colleague Disraeli. Manifesting from the outset 
an independent spirit he voted for important 
liberal measures, such as the removal of Jewish 
and nonconformist disabilities, the abolition of 
purchase in the army and amendments to the 
law relating to married women’s property. Un- 
der his father, the fourteenth earl, who was three 
times prime minister (1852, 1858 and 1866-68), 
Derby came to occupy an increasingly influ- 
ential position in the conduct of colonial and 
foreign aftairs, pursuing a consistent policy of 
avoiding any action that might involve England 
in a European war. In the Beaconsfield ministry 
of 1874 he served as secretary for foreign affairs 
until 1878, when he resigned because of his 
opposition to the prime minister’s aggressive 
foreign policy. He joined the Liberals but during 
the first two years of Gladstone’s second min- 
istry refused office in order to be able to take a 
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more active part in various social and non-party 
movements, such as sanitary reform, regulation 
of mines, acquisition of people’s parks, improve- 
ment of technical education and the spread of 
cooperative societies. His address before the 
thirteenth annual congress of the cooperative 
societies in iHHi reveals him as unique among 
the statesmen of the day in his sympathetic 
understanding of the methods and principles of 
that great movement. “"Jlie subject of coopera- 
tion, is in rny opinion,” he said, “more im- 
portant as regards tlie future of Lngland than 
nine-tenths of those discussed in Parliament 
and around which controversy gathers.” This 
statement, abundantly vindicated by the sub- 
sequent growth of the movement, expresses the 
true sympathies of a man who at one time gave 
promise of becoming prime minister but who 
because of his inability to ally liimself perma- 
nently with either of the great parties was forced 
to sacrifice a great career. 

F. J. Shaw 

Consult: Derby, E. H. S., Speeches and Addresses^ cd. 
by T. H. Sanderson and E. S. Koscoe, 2 vols. (London 
1894), especially bioj^raphical sketch by W. E. H. 
Lccky, p. xi-xliv; Monypenny, W. F., and Buckle, 
G. E., Life of Disraeli y 2 vols. (new ed. lx)ndon 1929); 
Morley, J., Life of William Ewart Gladstone y 3 vols. 
(London 1903) vols. ii-iii. 

DERNBURG, HEINRICH (1829-1907), Ger- 
man jurist. He studied law at the University 
of Giessen and became Privatdocent at Heidel- 
berg in 1851. He subsequently lectured at 
Zurich and Halle. In 1872 he was appointed 
professor of Roman and Prussian law at the 
University of Berlin, where he remained until 
his death. His carl} lectures and research were 
devoted to Roman law. In this field his out- 
standing work was Das Pfandrecht (2 vols., 
Leipsic 1860-64), a treatise on pledge, devel- 
oped from the principles of modem Roman law. 
In his work entitled Pandekten (3 vols., Berlin 
1884-87; 8th ed. abridged by P. Sokolowski, 
1911-12) he discussed the Pandects historically 
but took little notice of the newer investigations 
concerning the interpolations in the Digests of 
Justinian. 

In the meantime he had decided that Prussian 
law students needed in addition to a knowledge 
of the Roman law an introduction into the civil 
law of their own country. Accordingly he lec- 
tured on Prussian law^ and in 1871 began the 
publication of the Lehrbuch des preussischen 
Privatrechts (3 vols., Halle 1871-80; vol. hi 4th 
ed., vols. i-ii 5th ed. 1894-97), ^ classic work 


on Prussian private law. In it he compared the 
common and civil law and brilliantly demon- 
strated the interaction of law with economic 
and social life, particularly in connection with 
the common law . He rounded out his work on 
German private law^ with Das hurgerliche Recht 
des deiitscheu Reirhs und Preussevs (5 vols., Halle 
1898-1905; 4th ed. 1906-15), wTitten after the 
completion of the Cxerman civil code. He was 
also the author of Das Vormundschaftsrecht der 
preussischen Monardne (Berlin 1875, 3rd ed. 
1886) and, in association with other scholars, 
Jlypothekenreclil (8 vols., l.eipsic 1877-91), two 
important treatises dealing respectively with 
the German law of guardianship and with mort- 
gages in Prussian law. 

Thkodor Kipp 

Consult: Kipp, T., Heimiih Dernhurgy cin Vortrag 
(l.eipsic 1908); Stintzin^, R. von, and Landsberp, 
E., Gf Si halite der dent sc hen Rechts 7 vissenschafty 3 vols. 
(Munich 1880-1910) vol. iii, pt. ii, p. 931-36. 

DEROIN, JEANNE (1S05-94), PTcnch femi- 
nist and socialist. After the Revolution of 1848 
she devoted herself to the cause of feminine 
equality. She contributed to the short lived Voix 
des femmes (March-june 1848), edited by 
Eugenie Niboyet, and with Desiree Gay 
founded its successor, Opinion des femmes. In 
1849, the year of the first republican election, 
she stood as candidate for the National Assembly 
to protest against the omission of women from 
“universal” suffrage. This bold action gave rise 
to a vigorous polemic with Proudhon. As a good 
housewife, claimetl Jeanne Deroin, the woman 
has a right to citizenship; the state, that badly 
administered household, needs her good man- 
agement. 

Jeanne Deroin also was active in the socialist 
movement. In Opinion des femmes she proposed 
a union of fraternal associations — ^ step fatal to 
the paper. This union was to aim at supplanting 
capitalist society peacefully by issuing paper 
notes as a medium of exchange and by organiz- 
ing mutual credit between its federated associa- 
tions. More than one hundred associations had 
joined the union when Madame Deroin and her 
associates were arrested in 1850 on the charge of 
forming a secret society with a political aim; she 
was condemned to six months* imprisonment. 

After the coup d’etat of 1852 she emigrated to 
England to avoid arrest for having helped pro- 
scribed republicans to escape. There she con- 
tinued for two years to publish Almanacks des 
femmes^ a yearbook she founded iii France in 
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1852 to further her feminist propaganda. In her 
exile, however, her general activities declined. 
She died in London in 1894. 

Marguerite Tiiibert 

Consult: Thihert, M., J,e feminisme dans le socialisme 
fraftpaisde t 8 jo d 1S50 (Paris 1926); Abensour, L^on, 
Le feminisme sous le regne de Louis-Philippe et en 1S48 
(Paris 1913). 

DEROULEDE, PAUL (1846-1914), French 
poet and political agitator. Dcroulcde served in 
the French army during the Franco-Prussian war 
but a subsequent equestrian accident prevented 
him from continuing his military career. He 
became instead the poet of the revanche and 
the apostle of modern French nationalism. His 
personal fortune, his poetic gifts and his j>hysical 
strength were all spent for the single purpose of 
providing a moral basis for military revenge 
against German}^ Through his jnUriotic ballads 
he did more than any other individual to keep 
alive the desire and the hope for the recovery of 
Alsace-Lorraine. His Chants du soldat (Paris 
1872), crowned by the Academy, declaimed at 
the Cornedie Fran9aise, memorized by school 
children and sung in the streets, went through 
more than one hundred editions. In 1882 
Deroulcde with Felix Faurc, Henri Martin and 
other nationalist intellectuals founded the Ligue 
des Patriotes in order to arouse the spirit of 
revanche and defend morality, religion, the 
family and the nation. In 1914 the Ligue 
claimed to have a membership of 200,000 and it 
is still an active agent in the propagation of a 
chauvinistic and militant nationalism. 

Deroulede as self-constituted forger of French 
alliances traveled throughout Europe and was 
one of the most active propagandists of the 
Fran CO- Russian alliance. He was a supporter of 
Boulanger, an antidreyfusiste and an avowed 
enemy of the parliamentary system. His legisla- 
tive career in the Chamber of Deputies was thus 
confined to oral disturbances. In 1900 he was 
sentenced to ten years of exile for complicity 
with the royalists. Pardon was offered to him 
but he refused to return to France until the 
passage of the amnesty law of 1905. 

Vera Mikol 

Consult: Tharaud, Jean and J^iome, La vie et la mort 
de Deroulede (Paris 1914); Ducray, Camille, Paul 
Deroulede (Paris 1914); Klorent -Matter, Eugene, 
Paul Deroulede (Paris 1909); Karris, Maurice, Scenes 
et doctrines du nationalisme^ 2 vols. (Paris 1925); 
Chenu, C., La ligue des patriotes (Paris 1916), 

DERVISHES. See Religious Orders. 
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DE SANCTIS, FRANCESCO (1818-83), Ital- 
ian man of letters, educator and statesman. A 
native of Morra Irpino, de Sanctis went to Na- 
ples and founded a private school in which he 
began his teaching of literature. For participating 
in the liberal movement of 1848 he suffered a 
three years’ imprisonment after the Bourbon re- 
action and upon his release was sent into exile. 
He taught at Turin and then at Zurich from 
1856 until the establishment of the kingdom of 
Italy, when he became minister of public in- 
struction in Cavour’s first cabinet. Henceforth 
he divided his time among teaching, writing, 
journalism and politics. De Sanctis’ supreme 
achievement was the revival of literary criticism 
in Italy through his teaching and writings, espe- 
cially his classical Storia della letter atur a italiana 
(2 vols., Naples 1870; new cd. by Benedetto 
Croce, Bari 1912) and his Saggi critici (Naples 
1866; new ed. by Paolo Arcari, 3 vols., Milan 
1921). The influence of his aesthetic theory and 
of his broad conception of the significance of 
criticism was particularly marked at the Univer- 
sity of Naples, where he was professor of com- 
parative literature from 1871 to 1877. 

De Sanctis also occupies a position of some 
importance in the history of Italian political 
thought. He was a liberal who struggled against 
the clericals and who, when he found the his- 
toric Right becoming solidified in a narrow con- 
servatism, abandoned it for the progressive Left. 
But in contrast to the merely negative and formal 
doctrine of the advocates of laissez faire his lib- 
eralism envisaged a freedom “which is self-lim- 
ited, has a program and aims to attain definite 
ends and social objectives”; it thus bears some 
analogy to the doctrine later developed by T. H. 
Green. While he desired to see the benefits of 
liberty extended to the masses he realized, as he 
wrote in 1877, that “democracies, impatient and 
violent ... in the long run become corrupt and 
impotent, retarding and impeding the progress 
which they seek with so much haste and 

that “what is known as Caesarism does not nec- 
essarily occur only in monarchies but also in 
constitutional states when power falls into the 
hands of a turbulent and inexperienced people.’* 
To his mind the only avenue of escape lay in 
educating the masses according to a broad cul- 
tural program which would direct the intellect 
to highly concrete and specialized ends and 
would make it an instrument for illuminating 
and guiding action. These views de Sanctis had 
an opportunity to expound at length during his 
last two terms as minister of public instruction, 
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in 1878 and from 1879 to 1880, as well as in his 
plan of civil education for Italian youth based 
upon his conception of liberty and self-discipline. 
Although he was essentially a scholar he was 
one of tile foremost Italian advocates of physical 
training for the young; such training he regarded 
not as an end in itself but as a means of spiritual 
and moral discipline. Ilis attitude toward mass 
education cannot he understood except in the 
light of the “anti-intellectualist’' fiber of his 
mind; this was compactly expressed in his fa- 
mous address of 1872, La sci(n':sa e la vita (Na- 
ples 1S72; tr. by bdith Wright, Philadelphia 
1884), in whicli he set forth the view that science 
to be creative, that is, to be translated into ac- 
tion, must necessarily build upon a grouncKvork 
of vital moral forces. 

Guioo DK Ritgcikuo 

Consult: Croce, Ik, Estetica (5th rev. ed. Bari 1922), tr. 
by Douglas Ainslic (2nd ed. London 1922) pr. 11, ch. 
xv; Kussf), L., Frnncf'sio de Saudis c la cultura napolc- 
tami {iS 6 (y-iSSj;) (Venice 1928); Villari, I’asquale, 
Studies^ JJistonral and ('ritual^ tr. from Italian by 
Idnda Villari (London 1907) p. 157-99. 

DESCARTES, RENE (1596-1650), French 
philosopher and scientist. Descartes was the 
son of a jiarliamentary counselor and was edu- 
cated for the career of a gentleman by the 
Jesuits at La Flechc. After serving in the Dutch, 
German and for a short time in the French 
armies his studious inclinations triumphed and 
in 1628 he retired to Holland to devote the rest 
of his life to scientific research and philosophic 
reflection. His first book, Essais pliihsophiques 
(Leyden 1637), contained his famous “Dis- 
course on Method,” an essay on dioptrics, one 
on meteors and a sketch of his epoch making 
analytic or algebraic geometry. I'hen followed 
his Meditationvs de prima philnsophia (Paris 
1641), his Principia philosophia (Amsterdam 
1644), wLich expounded his physical doctrines, 
and last Les passions de Vdme (Paris 1649), 
which devclo|>ed his biologic and psychologic 
theories. 

Descartes impressed his own generation and 
the one immediately following by the bold 
novelty of his physical speculations. His vortex 
theory became fashionable in the salons, but 
to the progress of scientific physics he con- 
tributed relatively little except through his 
mathematical method. His mechanistic biology, 
viewing animal motion from its purely physical 
cause, influenced the progress of medicine and 
prepared the way for the materialism of the 
ighteenth century. In his ethics and psychology 


he streswsed the physiologic basis of humar 
passion, holding, however, that desires can be 
controlled by controlling their physical expres- 
sion. Felicity and good wall are thus to be 
attained by rational activity free from the dis- 
turbances of passion. In this he showed the 
influence of the stoics. 

While Descartes made almost no direct con- 
tribution to the strictly social sciences he must 
still be reckoned, through the boldness of his 
rational istie method, as one of the great figures 
in their history. His rejection of final causes 
meant that the study of social phenomena was 
to focus on their necessary connections and the 
mechanism by w hich they are actually brought 
into being; and this can be achieved only by 
close and precise observation and rigorous log- 
ical or mathematical calculation. The influence 
of Descartes’ mathematical method was thus 
opposed to traditionalism and to the purely 
historical approach. His was the spirit of free 
enterprise w’hich regards new houses or new 
towns rationally planned as superior to those 
which have grow’n up through the accretions of 
time. In this too he ]>repared the way for the 
rationalism of the eighteenth century revolu- 
tionary philosophers. 

Descartes’ influence was first felt most ex- 
tensively in Holland, where it was expounded by 
Reneri, Regius, Geulincx and Spinoza. Car- 
tesianism spread rapidly also in I'rance. It was 
taken up by idealistic and religious philosophers 
like Malebranche as well as by physicists like 
Rohault. 'J’he Jansenists w^ere mildly favorable 
to it, and the jurists Domat and Daguesseau 
reflected its rationalistic influence. 

Formerly it was a commonplace to regard 
Descartes as the founder of modern philosophy 
and as the source of the idealism of Berkeley 
and Kant (through Malebranche, Molyneaux 
and Collier). Recent study places greater em- 
phasis on the continuity of the neo-Platonic 
tradition and on Descartes’ own obligations to 
the scholastic philosophy. A copy of St. Thom- 
as’ Summa was one of the few books that he 
carried wath him. Nevertheless, Descartes stands 
out in the history of human thought as one 
of the founders of scientific philosophy and of 
the rationalistic faith that in dealing with human 
affairs wc should seek the greatest attainable 
clarity of understanding. His conception of the 
reign of law weakened the attitude of looking 
for supernatural or miraculous interventions in 
history. He thus wrought for the secular liber- 
alism which sees no reason why religious opin- 
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ions or differences should bar anyone from 
participation in public life and work. 

His writings were placed on the Index in 
1663. 

Morris R. Cohen 

Works: Oeuvres de Descartes, cd. by C. Adam and P. 
Tannery, 12 vols. (Paris 1897-1910). flis ethical 
views are expressed in the correspondence with 
Princess Elizabeth (in Oeuvres, vf)l. iv). There are 
available English translations of the “Discourse on 
Method” and the “Meditations” by J. Veitch (The 
Method, Meditations and Selections from the Princi- 
ples, nth ed. Edinburgh 1897), and of parts of the 
E^sais philnsophiques by E. Haldane and G. Ross (2 
vols., Cambridge, Eng. 1911-12). Selections from 
his physiological, psychological and ethical writings 
have been translated by II. A. P. 'I'orrey ('rhe Philoso- 
phy of Descartes in Extracts from His Writin/fs, New 
York 1892). 

Consult: Haldane, Elizabeth S., Descartes, His Life 
afid Times (London 1905); Hamelin, Octave, Le .vv.v- 
teme de Descartes (Paris 1911); Heinze, M., Die Sitten- 
lehre des Des(artes (Leipsic 1872); Gilson, Etienne, 
La liherte chez Descartes et la theoloffie (Paris 1913); 
Koyre, Alexander, Descartes und die Stholastik (Bonn 
1923); Maritain, Jacques, Trois reformateurs (Paris 
1925), English translation (London 1928) p. 53-89; 
Espinas, Alfred, Descartes et la morale (Paris 1925); 
Bouillier, Francisque, Ilistoire de la philosophie car- 
tesienne, 2 vols. (3rd ed. Paris 1868); Leroy, Maxime, 
Descartes, le philosophe au masque, 2 vols. (Paris 1929); 
Dilthey, Wilhelm, Gesammelte Schriften, 8 vols. 
(Leipsic I9i4-“3i) vol. ii, p. 452 "92; Jodi, Friedrich, 
Ceschichie der Ethik, 2 vols. (3rd ed. Berlin 1920-23) 
vol. i, ch. xi. 

DESERTION, FAMILY. Family Deser- 
TiON AND Non-Support. 

DESEirriON, MILITARY. See Military 
Desertion. 

DESMOULINS, CAMILLE (1760-94), 
FYcnch revolutionary agitator and journalist. 
Desmoulins was born in Picardy of a good, but 
not wealthy, family of lawyers and civil servants 
and was educated as a scholar at the College 
Louis-le-Grand at Paris. Here as elsewhere in 
France the rigid classical curriculum was easily 
adapted to the spirit of the age, and young 
Camille learned republican virtue from Livy and 
Plutarch. "^Fhe Roman trappings of which he was 
so fond hardly disguise the true modernity of his 
role in the revolution. For, in spite of the ac- 
counts he himself has given of how his table top 
oratory stirred the Palais Royal to attack the 
Bastille and in spite of his election to the Con- 
vention as a follower of Danton, his real im- 
portance lies in his work as a journalist. Des- 
moulins is one of the founders of a kind of 
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journalism very important outside of Anglo- 
Saxon countries — the personal, witty, often un- 
principled journalism of comment, not of news. 
In two pamphlets, La Efattce libre (Paris 1789) 
and the Discours de la lantcrne aux parisiens 
(Paris 1789, new ed. 1869), he caught the popu- 
lar taste for violence set off by wit and literary 
ability. This style he maintained, a bit less 
feverishly, in his weekly newspaper, Les revolu- 
tions de France et dc lirahanf (7 vols., November, 
1789-July, 1791). Danton made use of him to 
attack Brissot, and the resulting pamphlet, 
Jean Pierre Brissot demasque (n.p., n.d. [1792]), 
as well as the later Histoire des brissotins (Paris 
1793, English translation London 1794) inspired 
by Robespierre, were conspicuously bitter, 
violent, unfair and clever in an age w hen only the 
latter quality is rare. Desmoulins last venture 
into journalism was Le vieux cordelier (Decem- 
ber, 1793-April, 1794), undertaken to promote 
Danton ’s campaign to end the Terror. 'Phis 
brought him the guillotine and a secure place in 
French literature. 

Crane Brinton 
Works: Oeuvres, by Jules Claretic, 2 vols. (Paris 1874). 

Consult: Claretic, J., Camille Desmoulins, Lucile 
Desmoulins, cHude sur les dantonists (Paris 1875), by 
Mrs. Cashel Hoey (London 1876); Arnaud, R., La vie 
turbulent e de Camille Desmoulins (Paris 1928); Etudes 
rei'olutionnaires : Camille Desmoulins et Rock Manan- 
dier: la presse rh'olutiomiaire, cd. by E. Fleury, 2 vols. 
(2nd ed. Paris 1851); Cunow , Heinrich, Die Parteien 
der grossen fran::s6sischen Revolution und Hire Presse 
(2nd cd. Berlin 1912) ch. viii; Aulard, F. V. A., 
IJeloquence parlementaire pendant la rh olution fran- 
faise: les orateurs de la legislative et de la corwention, 
2 vols. (Paris 1885-86) vol. ii, p. 311-23. 

DESPINE, PROSPER (1812-92), French psy- 
chiatrist and criminologist. He devoted most of 
his life to studies in medical philosophy and 
criminal psychology. Like many of his French 
and English contemporaries he concluded from 
his clinical researches that serious crimes were 
due to “moral insensibility” or “moral idiocy” 
caused by inherited organic brain defects. He 
held that society has a right to defend itself 
against sueh criminals, who are characterized by 
lack of pity, prudence and foresight and al- 
though frequently of considerable intelligence 
are morally irresponsible for their acts. Crimi- 
nals socially accountable for their behavior must 
be subjected to reformative treatment based on a 
study of their characteristics. Treatment should 
be continued through the use of an indeterminate 
sentence until the criminal shows moral im 
provement. Despine had no great hope that the 
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treatment would result in anything more than 
legal conformity, which might be attained if a 
trained staff, working in an institution small 
enough to permit intimate contact with the 
prisoners, exploited in every way the sentiments 
of pride and self-esteem present in all men, 
however degraded. 

7’horsten Sellin 

Works: Psychologic naturcUc; etude sur Ics Jaculth in- 
tcllertuelles ct tnorales duns Icur etat normal ct dans leurs 
manifestations anormale^ chez les alienh ct thez les 
criniinelSf 3 vt)ls. (Paris i868)j litude sur 1 6tat 
psychique dcs crimincls” in Annul es 7 n 6 dico-psycho- 
logiquesy 5th scr., vol. viii (1872) 321-4^; 
science dans la question penitentiaire (Montpellier 
1878). 

Consult: Brunet, I),, in Annales mSdico-psychologiqueSy 
5th sen, vol. i (1869) 523-36. 

DESrVTT DE I'RACY, ANTOINE LOUIS 
CLAUDE (1754-1836), Erench philosopher. 
In his youth Destutt de 'IVacy was a cultured 
dilettante, a distinguished cavalry leader and 
skilled in the art of dancing. Under the stimulus 
of the French Revolution he devoted himself to 
an intensive pursuit of knowledge along many 
lines and to the formulation of a methodology 
which he came to regard as not only superior to 
the best efforts of the past but virtually infallible. 
In his somewhat disillusioned old age, robbed of 
his stimulating association with Cabanis and 
Daunou, he abandoned half completed the task 
he had originally set himself of establishing 
upon the fixed foundation of this new methodol- 
ogy the political, moral and physical sciences. 

Starting with the sensationalist assumptions 
inherited from Locke through Condillac, Destutt 
de Tracy evolved a philosophical system which 
he believed to afford for the first time a true 
analysis of the processes of the human mind in 
the formation of ideas. The recognition of truth 
and the detection of error could be reduced to a 
science as accurate as the physical sciences be- 
cause similarly based on direct observation. 
This science of ideas he christened ideology and 
in the light of its basic truths set out to examine 
the “first principles” of all other branches of 
knowledge. He drew up a course of public in- 
struction designed to conform more closely to 
the true progression of learning; and although 
his attempts at practical reform were frustrated 
by Napoleon’s measures against the ideologues, 
he revealed in the first section of his Elemens 
dHdiologie the extent to which prevailing educa- 
tional methods were antiquated. In the uncom- 
nleted second section of this work he proceeded 


to apply the principles of ideology to a reexam- 
ination of the political and moral sciences. From 
sensation comes perception, from perception de- 
sire and from desire needs. Liberty is the free- 
dom to gratify those needs, labor the means of 
gratifying them. J he system of political econ- 
omy which he constructed upon this foundation 
evoked a brief word of approval from Ricardo 
and aroused the interest of Thomas Jefferson, 
who sjionsored an American translation {A 
Treatise on Political Economy, Georgetown, D. 
C. 1817). Destutt de Tracy’s political philos- 
ophy, whicli is formulated most clearly in his 
Commeulairc sur Fesprit dcs lois de Montesquieu, 
was to a certain extent influential in shifting the 
emphasis of eighteenth century liberalism, 
especially in its conception of natural rights. Op- 
posed to the rationalistic and metaphysical ap- 
proach with its assum}ilion of absolute natural 
rights, he was forced in his defense of liberty to 
confine himself to a concern for the individual 
as an isolateil phenomenon with needs differing 
from those of his neighbor. An ideal government 
was a government, liowever tyrannical according 
to abstract concepts of liberty, which satisfied 
the needs of a people at a particular time. The 
national will, which was the only power in the 
state, must remain a unit, and Montesquieu for 
all his wisdom in understanding the relativity of 
institutions and laws had seriously erred in pro- 
posing that it be divided. Invoking Rousseau, 
Destutt do Tiacy discounted the degree of 
liberty enjoyed under the English constitution 
and compared it unfavorably with conditions in 
the Lhiited States. Such a thesis could not fail to 
appeal to Jefferson, w ho persuaded his old friend 
to allow him to translate the work into English. 

Georges Weill 

Works: Elemens cPideotogie, 4 vol.s. (Puri.s 1801-15; 
2nd cd. Paris 1817-18); Comtnentaire sur V esprit des 
lois de Montesquieu (Li<5ju^e 1817, reprinted Paris 
1819), tr. from ms. by Tliomas Jefferson as A Com- 
7 nentury and Revieic of Montesquieu's Spirit of La7vs 
(Philadelphia 1811). 

Consult: Picavel, F. J., Les ideologues (Paris 1891) chs. 
v-vi; Michel, II., L'idce de I'etut (Paris 1895) p. 282- 
86; Stepanawa, V., Destutt de Tracy: cine historisch- 
psychologische Studie (Zurich 1908); Chinard, G., 
Jeffersoti ct les ideologue's, Johns Hopkins Studies in 
Romance literatures and Languages, extra vol. i 
(Baltimore 1925). 

DETECTIVE AGENCIES, PRIVATE. Pri- 
vate detective agencies offer for sale services 
in crime detection, crime prevention and in- 
dustrial spying. Of the thousands of such agen- 
cies in the United States there are many which 
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do a very profitable business. Their advertised 
services are similar in some respects to those 
of the official police: shadowing individuals; 
obtaining evidence to support legal action; con- 
ducting investigations to identify and apprehend 
kidnapers, thieves and blackmailers; and to 
uncover frauds. Private detectives are hired by 
the rich to guard their estates or other properly 
and by banks, hotels, business houses and the- 
aters to prevent thefts on their premises. Finally, 
they arc used by industrial establishments to 
spy on the labor force and to undermine unions 
and other labor organizations. 

Although competing with public officers these 
agencies in order to gain prestige frequently 
claim close relations with the government and 
use names, badges, uniforms and other para- 
phernalia easily confused with that of official 
bureaus. Private agencies have through such 
misrepresentations extorted money from boot- 
leggers by holding the threat of a raid over the 
victims’ heads, terrorized and mulcted foreign- 
ers and impressed on the public a belief, out 
of all relation to the facts, in their ability to 
protect persons or property. 

Private detective agencies are often used by 
political groups to discredit rivals. Conscr\^ativc 
business interests backing one political party 
in 1924 paid a private detective $50,000 to 
secure evidence that would connect their pro- 
gressive rival for the presidency, Senator Robert 
La Follette, with extreme radicals. In 1930 a 
candidate for the United States Senate hired 
detectives to trail a progressive senator who 
was officially investigating the former s cam- 
paign expenses. 

Most agencies advertise ser\icc in domestic 
troubles and it is common practise in divorce 
cases for an agency to be hired by one of the 
parties or by both in collusion to secure the 
evidence necessary to procure divorce. Private 
detectives have lured persons to commit illegal 
acts in order to obtain such evidence. The testi- 
mony of private detectives is usually accepted 
in the courts, although some corroborative evi- 
dence is ordinarily required. 

The investigation of juries is a regular service 
of detective agencies. I'he line between investi- 
gation and tampering has been crossed in many 
cases. In the trial of a wealthy oil magnate in 
1929 a leading agency w^as found to have ap- 
proached jurymen and offered bribes for favor- 
able votes. Its agents were found guilty of 
contempt of court for plotting to obstruct 
justice. The head of this agency, a former high 


federal official, had earlier been found guilty 
of such illegal acts as telephone vdre tapping 
and of entering offices secretly to copy and 
remove private business papers. 

Detective agencies are often employed ille- 
gally to obtain the business secrets of rival con- 
cerns, and many suits have resulted from this 
practise. Agencies have also in some cases 
secured contracts for work through blackmail, 
threats and intimidation or when faced with 
dismissal have held their jobs by threats of 
exposing certain secrets to the public or to 
competing firms. 

It is in the field of industrial relations that 
the private detective agencies have become most 
conspicuous, and here they have had their 
greatest effect on social conditions. Since the 
days of the Knights of Labor they have prac- 
tised espionage on labor, and some agencies 
have specialized in this type of detective work. 
When engaged in this type of spying some agen- 
cies drop the word detective from their titles, 
calling themselves industrial service bureaus, 
corporations auxiliaries, audit, inspection and 
efficiency companies and personnel relations 
counselors. Their functions remain practically 
unchanged. They offer to help employers solve 
their labor problems, a service which usually 
consists of sending undercover men, “emis- 
saries,” “inside operatives,” disguised as work- 
ers, into the clients’ plants to ascertain and 
report on how^ the labor force is reacting to its 
work and to union organization. Or investi- 
gators may be assigned to the union to report 
on its activities. The employer’s objective is 
almost invariably to prevent the formation of 
a union or, where one exists, to destroy it. In 
some cases an agency is hired by an employers* 
association to prepare measures of opposition 
to unionism, such as a blacklist or an individual 
“yellow dog” contract. 

Agencies also usually offer complete services 
for preventing or breaking strikes. Their under- 
cover men carry on propaganda against a strike; 
the agency supplies strike breakers (in one case 
as many as ten thousand), guards and sluggers; 
and detectives operating in the ranks of the 
strikers report daily on the progress of a strike. 
When workers’ leaders are arrested on trumped 
up charges, operatives testify against them and 
help manufacture evidence necessary to secure 
a conviction. Private detective agencies act as 
agents provocateurs as well as spies. Investiga- 
tions have shown that operatives are often 
ordered to incite strikers to violence or to 
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commit acts of violence to pave the way for 
injunctions, police attacks of workers and the 
creation of a public opinion unfavorable to 
the strike or the union. The history of American 
labor struggles gives many instances of detective 
agency violence. Noteworthy cases are on record 
in which detectives have resorted to assault, 
dynamiting, bomb and acid throwing, raids on 
strike relief stores, murder and other acts of 
repression and prov'oeation. An agency has been 
known even to start strike agitation or to incite 
some form of violent outbreak of workers to 
secure a contract with a prospective client. 

One method of destroying union morale is 
to bribe union leaders and to entice them to 
the pay roll of the agency. Many labor leaders 
in the United vStates tell of having been f)fTered 
bribes by agencies acting for employers and 
corporations. Some leadcTs have in this way 
become the secret employees of agencies to 
which they report regularly. 

Certain private detective agencies have of- 
fered special services in securing information 
on the operations, and in preparing blacklists 
of members, of radical political groups such 
as the Communist party and related organiza- 
tions. Professional patriotic societies have em- 
ployed such agencies for antiradical spying. 

Most agencies have been organized and arc 
staffed by ex-policemen and secret scr\'ice men, 
and heads of the larger agencies have held the 
highest detective jobs with the federal govern- 
ment. Such men have at times used their official 
positions to advance their own interests. A 
former head of the Bureau of Investigation of 
the Department of Justice, for example, used 
government stationery on an antilabor investi- 
gation undertaken by his agency for a private 
client. Some agencies with political and under- 
world connections have refused to testify as 
to their activities before grand juries investi- 
gating thefts. 'J’heir intimacy with police offi- 
cials and other persons of authority often places 
them beyond the reach of prosecution for 
crimes they have committed. 

Various legislation has been passed or pro- 
posed to curb private detective agencies, espe- 
cially in their antilabor activities. In twenty 
states private detective agencies are licensed 
by law. liach must pay a fee and put up a small 
bond. Operatives of such agencies are not usu- 
ally required to have a license. In 1925 the 
state of Wisconsin passed a law requiring the 
registration and bonding of all “inside shop 
operatives.” Although this law has somewhat 
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curbed industrial espionage in Wisconsin it has 
by no means put an end to the practise. While 
compelled in some instances to shift their li- 
censed business offices to cities in adjacent 
states the agencies have continued their anti- 
union cs|uonage in Wisconsin. Attempts by 
unions and progressive political groups to pass 
similar legislation in other states have been 
defeated. The complete abolition of private 
agencies, the raising of standards of vouched 
reliability and linancial bonding for operatives, 
stricter licensing laws, federal licensing of all 
agencies engaged in interstate business, espe- 
cially the transportation of labor undercover 
men, armed guards and strike breakers, have 
been proposed. In 1915 the Industrial Relations 
Commission urged congressional statutes regu- 
lating or prohibiting agencies and similar or- 
ganizations. It urged the complete assumption 
of police duties by the states and municipalities 
and the prohibition of private detective agency 
police. None of these measures has been passed. 
Bills calling for the investigation of the acts of 
the agencies have been foughi. by the agencies 
and the industrial interests which use them. 

Some private detective agencies exist in 
Europe, where they are active chiefly in divorce 
and business spying. Most European govern- 
ments use official police tletectives for espionage 
against working class and radical movements, 
and hence the private industrial spy and f)rivatc 
detective espiojiage in trade unions are virtually 
unknown in Europe. 

Robert W. Dunn 
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DETERMINISM in one form or another is the 
theoretical presupposition of all intelligent social 
activity. No social regulation could be under- 
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taken without the assumption that human be- 
havior is largely influenced by certain factors 
revealed through a consideration of man’s past. 
Reflection upon the extent to which we can rely 
on our neighbor’s behavior indicates that a com- 
plete denial of determinism can be only an 
academic indulgence. It would make of all social 
existence and control an ever renewed miracle. 
When professed such denial means either a 
refusal to accept some particular definition of 
determinism or disbelief in its universality or an 
unwillingness to carry over some special type of 
determinism from one domain of experience to 
another. 

Primitive man’s mythology and religious 
practises express in large measure his desire to 
understand and control the exceptional occur- 
rences in his environment. The attempt to 
formulate a theory of universal causation, how- 
ever, comes rather late in human history. But 
as early as anticpie Greece there existed side by 
side the three generic theories which have 
dominated the history of European thought. 
One was the idea of fate, central to Greek drama 
and religion, a conception of the world order in 
terms of absolute decrees that fulfil themselves 
independently of natural mechanism or moral 
intent. It was a primitive form of cosmic pre- 
destination, dramatically conceived. In escha- 
tological dress it reappears in the theological 
determinism of St. Augustine, Dante, Vico and 
Bossuct. The second, found in the philosophies 
of Plato and Aristotle, conceives the world order 
as a moral order. Things are defined in terms of 
their ends and purposes, which are organized 
hierarchically and are active in the process of 
world history. In the later forms of this teleo- 
logical determinism, as represented by Hegel, 
Herder, Ranke, history is conceived as the 
autobiography of ideas or spirit. Finally, in the 
Ionic philosophies, and more definitely in 
Democritus of Abdera, we have the beginnings 
of scientific determinism. All occurrences arc 
regarded as expressions of certain invariant 
principles indifferent to the needs of men and 
the will of God. The idea of an intelligible 
“order of nature,” self-contained and trans- 
cendent — the source of all man is and the condi- 
tion of all he can be — emerges as the guiding 
principle of scientific inquiry. In the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries, when the detailed 
characters of the “book of nature” were read by 
Galileo, Kepler and Newton, such scientific 
determinism became glorified as the method of 
all inquiry. In the eighteenth and nineteenth 


centuries this conception of natural order and 
the methods used for its investigation became 
the model for such attempts to analyze the social 
order as those of Saint-Simon, Comte, Spencer 
and Schaffle. 

A system is said to be determined when there 
are relations between any state of the system and 
certain elements, . . .e„,such that, given the 
elements at time the state of the system at any 
other time can be inferred. It should be care- 
fully noted that there is nothing in a determined 
system which makes it necessary that the rela- 
tionships discovered to hold between any state 
of the system and recur or endure 

forever. The common notion that in the propo- 
sition “if a occurs then b will follow” b must 
follow confuses logical determination with 
existential connection. The long continued asso- 
ciation of a and b gives us a right only to a 
probable judgment about their further associa- 
tion. This probability is not merely a measure of 
our ignorance. To say that were wc to know 
enough about the state of a system at any mo- 
mem we should know everything about its 
future states is to utter a deceptive tautology, for 
it overlooks the fact that to know enough of a 
system wc should already have to know every- 
thing about it. And obviously to know every- 
thing about a system the world would have to 
be over and done with, in which case the maxim 
would be useless since there would be no future 
to which it could be applied. So long, then, as 
the future event predicted has not hapj^ened 
there is a genuine contingency involved in its 
occurrence. We discount this contingency by 
erecting the inv ariance of law’ into a postulate of 
scientific inquiry, and a postulate, as Peirce 
said, is no more than “something we hope to be 
true.” 

Another contingent factor in every deter- 
ministic system is the point at which the system 
intersects wdth another system. The death of .v, 
say, may be determined; but the exact place, 
time and occasion of his death is a matter of 
“relative accident.” To say that anything is 
“relatively accidental” does not mean that it is 
uncaused but merely that it is not deducible 
from the data of the original system. For ex- 
ample, the breakdown of the rice economy in 
Japan was determined by the preceding social 
development; the visit of Commodore Perry by 
certain political considerations. The conjunction 
of both was relatively accidental. One event 
could not have been deduced from the other nor 
both from a third. 
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Finally, to say that a system is determined 
does not of itself tell us how it is determined. 
The specific terms or categories which are taken 
as determinants (particles of matter in motion, 
organic stimuli or ideal motives) cannot he 
inferred from the general fiict that a system is 
determined. A system may be determined in 
several w'ays but not in the same respect, hailure 
to realize this is behind the many attempts to 
reduce all phenomena to variants of one special 
type of determinism. 

In the physical sciences there has been con- 
siderable unanimity as to how the principle of 
determinism should be staled and the nature of 
the fundamental categories involved. In the 
social sciences, however, not only has there been 
no unanimity about the character of social 
causation but the very relevance of causal 
analysis of cultural phenomena has been denied, 
e.g. by Windclband and Rickert. 

Those who believe that social phenomena can 
be scientifically investigated fall into two main 
divisions. One group maintains that whatever is 
socially determined is merely a complex func- 
tion of the simply determined processes studied 
in the natural sciences. Whether this school calls 
itself mechanical , energetic, biological or psycho- 
logical, its methodology is the same. Sometimes 
it is accompanied by a skepticism concerning the 
material possibility of social science because of 
the complexity of the subject matter. Other 
theorists, among them Marx, Durkheim, Sim- 
mel and Weber, maintain that social deter- 
minism is not reducible to the simpler forms of 
scientific determinism but has an autonomous 
character of its own with specific explanatory 
characters derived from the social activity of 
man. It uses the causal relations established by 
the physical sciences as elements in its own 
explanation but insists that in such cases the 
character of the explanation differs from the 
character of the elements. 

Theological determinism is an exceptional 
type of deterministic theory. According to this 
doctrine whatever happens has been determined 
by God’s will (sometimes read as fortune, fate 
or providence). It is indistinguishable from 
fatalism whenever it fails to specify how God’s 
will works. This does not prevent those who 
profess it from putting lightning rods on church 
steeples. It survives in the writings of those who 
still see the finger of God in history. Nothing 
can possibly refute it, for it can always rein- 
terpret the findings of experimental science. 
Since it can speak only after the event its wisdom 
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is of an easy post hoc, ergo propter hoc variety. 
Consequently, even as a postulate it is useless. 

Physical determinism is an attempt to explain 
social phenennena primarily in terms of the 
categories of natural science. Sometimes the 
movements of material particles in space and 
time are taken as fundamental, as by A. P. 
Weiss; sometimes the dissipatif)n of energy, as 
by Brooks and Henry Adams and by Ostwald; 
sometimes the processes of biochemistry, as by 
Lotka. The resultant “social physics” is then 
regarded as a complicated chapter in mechanics, 
thermodynamics, biochemistry, etc. The chief 
objections to this type of determinism are: (i) 
In explaining all phenomena in terms of one set 
of categories the specific and differentiating 
characters of social phenomena disappear. (2) 
Theoretically it is impossible to derive those 
features of qualitative nc)\'elty which practise 
compels us to recognize on different behavior 
levels. (3) As a consec|uence cither such phe- 
nomena as feeling, will and purpose are denied, 
resulting in crude mechanistic materialism, as 
in Biichner; or in order to explain their existence 
they are read back as potentially present in all 
natural processes from tlie \'ery start, resulting 
in metaphysical spiritualism, as in Fechner. 

Geographic determinism, under which w^c 
may include all theories which emphasize 
climate, soil or food as determining factors of 
social development, traces the character of any 
culture and the changes within it to some rele- 
vant clement of the physical environment. 
These interpretations follow the fortunes of the 
physical sciences. Valuable monograph work 
has been done in correlating certain social phe- 
nomena, such as suicide and marriage, with 
climate and fertility of soil. But the general 
claims made by theorists of this school from 
Buckle to Huntington are extremely specula- 
tive. Their chief difficulties arc: (i) A confusion 
between necessar}^ conditions of cultural activity 
and sufficient conditions. It is true to say that 
unless woods contained game there could be no 
hunting. But that does not mean that a people 
hunts because a wood is rich in game, for many 
tribes under such conditions live on vegetables. 
(2) They resort to problematic long distance 
influences exercised by the geographical en- 
vironment upon factors which are apparently 
stable, such as race. (3) They minimize the sig- 
nificance of cultural diversity where the 
geographical environment is similar and of cul- 
tural similarity where geographical conditions 
are diverse. 
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Racial and biological determinism assign to a 
racial or to some other hereditary trait the status 
of an independent variable in the history and 
organization of society. The theory suffers from 
the same logical difficulties as do other monistic 
determinisms and, as expounded by its most 
influential representatives, Gobineau, Chamber- 
lain and Pearson, from others as well. I'he fun- 
damental concepts of race and native intelligence 
are seldom precisely defined. Value terms ex- 
pressing subjective preferences creep into the 
use of epithets like superior and inferior. It can- 
not be too strongly emphasized that the influ- 
ence of racial and other hereditary characters is 
never observable directly, since these traits are 
found existing in some specific cultural environ- 
ment. Judgment as to the relative weight of in- 
nate capacity is consequently an inference based 
on the different rates and qualities of cultural 
achievement displayed by different groups in the 
course of history. But in order that the inference 
be valid we must show that in respect to en- 
vironment, training and other relevant circum- 
stances conditions were similar. This has obvi- 
ously not always been the case. Hence all judg- 
ments about inherent racial capacities must be 
received with great caution. 

Psychological determinism takes two generic 
forms. It is sometimes an attempt to explain 
social behavior primarily in terms of certain un- 
conditioned responses (Thorndike’s innate tend- 
encies, W. McDougall’s instincts, Freud’s 
libido). All the objections urged against the 
other varieties of determinism apply to these 
schools. The opposite psychological standpoint 
is defended by the behaviorists, led by Watson. 
All social behavior is construed in terms of con- 
ditioned responses built up under the sole in- 
fluence of the environment. This view assumes 
almost complete psychological plasticity on the 
part of the individual. It has even less experi- 
mental justification than the view it opposes. 
Both varieties of psychological determinism fail 
to do justice to the logical nature of meaning and 
to the historical character of culture. In addi- 
tion, the first fails to explain the different ex- 
pressions of instincts assumed to be constant; 
the second, the widely divergent responses on 
the part of different individuals who have been 
developed in similar environments. 

Social determinism embraces all theories 
which seek to explain the structure and develop- 
ment of culture in terms of man’s social environ- 
ment. It is clear that the social environment as a 
whole cannot be regarded as the proximate cause 


of any specific event. Nor is the tautology that 
the whole social environment at time t is the 
cause of the whole social environment at time 
any more enlightening. Consequently, it is al- 
ways some element or series of elements in the 
social environment which is regarded as the key 
factor to cultural change. This may be the mode 
of economic production, as in Marx, or the 
system of jural relations, as in Stamrnler, or the 
forms of religion, as in Weber, or some combina- 
tion of these with others. 

Every form of social determinism implies that 
cultures are morphologically determined. Be- 
fore attempting to explain the nature of cultural 
change it must therefore first reconstruct the 
structural pattern of a given culture complex. 
By using the logic of the part-whole relation it 
must reveal the intimate ways in which different 
cultural activities — ideas, institutions, habits — 
dovetail with one another. For example, in dis- 
cussing Greek culture it attempts to lay bare the 
thread of organic unity wdiich connects Greek 
religion with Greek art, philosophy, occupa- 
tional activity and political history. Or in ap- 
proaching feudal culture it reveals how such 
apparently unrelated things as a mediaeval 
cathedral, the realistic theory of universals, the 
principles of canon law and the system of land 
tenure are organically involved in one another 
and are not at all accidental conjunctions of in- 
dependent cultural elements. 

But culture is not only a structurally interre- 
lated whole. It is a developing whole. Conse- 
quently, the results of morphological analysis 
only set the proper tasks of social theory. These 
are: What elements or combination of elements 
constitute the dynamic factors (independent 
variables) in social change? What is their com- 
parative strength? What the resultant rate of 
change? Due to the enormous complexity of the 
elements involved, the difficulty of experi- 
mental control and the absence of a theory of 
measurement no body of detailed objective 
results has emerged comparable in any way to 
the achievements of other sciences. But perhaps 
the chief obstacle to the development of a 
scientific theory of social change has been the 
use of a crude, monistic theory of causation. 
Some single factor has been isolated and all 
other cultural changes simply explained in terms 
of its changes. This has often led to a disregard 
of the facts of reciprocity and interaction be- 
tween social factors, to an attempt to call the 
reality of cultural effects into question (social 
epiphenomenalism; for example, the effective 
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role of ideals in history is sometimes denied be- tions established between the business cycle and 
cause they are causally conditioned by some tuberculosis as more probably indicating rele- 
rnaterial factor) and to a quest for remote ulti- vant connection than the even higher positive 
mate causes of events instead of their proximate correlations between the business cycle and 
causes. cancer? 'Fhe question of causal agency is not at 

The substitution of a functional conception of all academic; since for purjx)ses of social control 
causation for a simple monistic theory of cause we must know which element in the functional 
and effect is a safeguard from errors of this kind, relation must be changed. dTe element which 
Under the influence of positivist thinkers like must be changed we regard as the cause. The 
Mach, Avenarius and Verworn, the tendency relevance of one element to another in a culture 
today is no longer to lay dowm flat unverifiable complex can never, then, be ascertained merely 
statements, for instance, that religion is the by a functional correlation, for the obvious 
“primary” or “basic” or “most important” reason that an antecedent hypothesis as to 
cause of cultural change. The relationship is relevant causal connection must guide the 
expressed in terms of function, dependent and search for correlatiotis. 

independent variables. If religion is selected as 'Fhe functional theory of causation together 
the independent variable, then wc try to dis- with all the a}>paratus of statistical incpiiry is in- 
C(jver the definite ways in which other aspects of valuable in accumulating data to be interpreted, 
culture, for instance, the legal, vary with changes It can also establish the irrelevance of any two 
in religious conceptions [symbolically, /-/(r)] elements in the social environment assumed to 
but there is no logical compulsion to take reli- be causally connected. Of itself, how'ever, it 


gion as the independent variable. We could have 
taken art or politics or economics as independ- 
ent variables and traced the functional de- 
})endence of law upon them [getting a whole 
scries of relationships, /-^/^(u); /^(/)j; /- /J/c)]. 

Or we could have reversed the original func- 
tion, taken knv as the independent variable and 
shown how^ religion varies with its changes 
[r- Strictly speaking, neither the one nor 
the other member of the functional equation 
can be called cause or effect. Theoretically there 
is TU) limit to the number of functional correla- 


cannot offer an explanation of the correlations 
found. Only some causal theory can do that. 
Such a theory wdll be, as we have seen, plural- 
istic rather than monistic. Its chief problem is to 
develoj^ a theory of measurement to determine 
the relative weight of the various causal factors 
considered. 

Sidney Hook 
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tions which may be so established nor to the 
complexity of such correlations. For we might 
take the functional relationship between any two 
variables, say religion and law% and try to show 
that the change in the function which relates the 
two is itself a function of some third variable, 
say economics [symbolically, / =/(r) or F(r, /) 
==o; but it may be that F^(l>(e)]. What, then, 
determines the specific functional relations for 
which we are lo seek? 

This last (piestion indicates that the quest for 
direct causes is not incompatible with the estab- 
lishment of functional dependences in the social 
sciences. "Fhe r(*ason we seek to establish one 
set of correlations rather than another can be 
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found only in the assumption of some hypo- 
thetical causal connection between the elements 
so related. In many instances we disregard the 
presence of high positive correlations between 
two phenomena because we do not believe we 
have evidence of significant connection. Why Is 
it that we take the positive functional corrcla- 


DEVALUATION is a term applied to a series 
of legislative enactments by which a new legal 
value is assigned to a depreciated monetary 
unit and a new settlement is decreed for all 
contracts in monetary terms. Generally devalua- 
tion involves a reduction of the bullion content 
of the monetary unit in order to assure approxi- 
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mate equality between the open market value 
of the metal and the actual purchasing power 
of the monetary unit and aims at a resumption 
of the redemption of money in specie; that is, a 
restoration of the metallic standard of the 
currency. 

In the course of devaluation the old monetary 
unit may be retained and its bullion content 
fixed for the first time, or de novo. This type 
of devaluation, sometimes called de jure stabili- 
zation, was effected in Argentina in 1899, in 
Czechoslovakia in 1925 and 1929, in Italy in 
1927, in Poland in 1927 and in France in 1927. 
But devaluation may sometimes involve also 
the introduction of a new monetary unit with 
a fixed bullion content. The old money is then 
exchanged for the new, which is in its turn 
directly or indirectly redeemable in specie. 
Examples of this type of devaluation are found 
in Austria-Hungary in 1892, Russia in 1896 
and at least nominally in 1924, Germany in 
1924, Austria in 1924, Polatid in 1924, Hungary 
in 1925 and Belgium in 1926. This type of 
devaluation should he distinguish(‘d from re- 
pudiation of the old money, when the old 
money is declared completely worthless or is 
exchanged for government obligations, as well 
as from cases in which the new monetary unit 
is merely a multiple of the old, as in Russia in 
1922. A different type of devaluation is that 
which assigns no fixed bullion content to the 
new monetary unit or does not pro^'ide for its 
free redeemability in specie. The devaluation 
in France in 1795, Austria in 1811, Argentina 
in 1882 and Russia in 1839 approaches to some 
extent the latter type. 

Devaluation is a method of currency stabili- 
zation. It must be preceded therefore by meas- 
ures designed to remove the factors responsible 
for the breakdown of the currency system. 
Among them the most important arc budgetary 
deficits covered by pap(‘r money issues, unwise 
economic and social policies leading to extrava- 
gance in expenditure, and natural catastrophes. 
The obvious remedy in all of these cases is 
retrenchment in expenditure and an increase 
in public revenues. The next step is the resto- 
ration of confidence in the stability of the cur- 
rency. To accomjdish this revenue from specific 
sources may be earmarked as a guaranty of the 
successful execution of the reform. In many 
cases, when the country is poor or the process 
of economic dislocation has progressed too far, 
revenues are earmarked as security for a foreign 
loan obtained to facilitate stabilization. The 


proceeds of such a loan are used to balance the 
budget, to combat currency speculation and to 
adjust temporarily the balance of foreign pay- 
ments. Such cases were particularly freejuent 
after the World War, France being the only 
country which succeeded in devaluing its cur- 
rency without foreign helf). In this period the 
assistance of the League of Nations and the 
ct)operation of central banks of foreign countries 
played prominent parts. 

The new mint standard, i.e. the new value 
of the monetary unit, must be fixed with due 
regard to eventual stabilization of the currency 
more or less on the basis of the actual purchasing 
powder of money. The point of reference may 
be either the external purchasing pow'cr as 
measured by foreign exchange quotations or 
the internal purchasing power. There arc his- 
torical examples of deviations from this course 
which were dictated by political considerations 
or technical currency diniciilties. Where the 
prestige attaching to a high value forces devalu- 
ation on a level above the actual purchasing 
power, unnecessary business complications may 
ensue and the reform be jeopardized. On the 
other hand, devaluation at a level lower than 
actual purchasing power speeds up the lic|ui- 
dation of the public debt, allows for a further 
utilization of the printing press to tide over the 
transition to a balanced biulget and by stimu- 
lating exports minimizes the difficulties con- 
nected with the balance of foreign payments — 
advantages that might outweigh the additional 
sacrifice which is thereby imposed upon the 
rentier. 

Extension of the legal revaluation of money 
to all existing credit relations is an integral 
part of the devaluation reform. A devaluation 
of the currency in circulation, not accompanied 
by a corresponding regulation of credit relation- 
ships, amounts to a deflation of the worst type. 
Moreover, extension of devaluation to existing 
debts comes naturally where the necessity of 
revaluing the public debt is one of the prin- 
cipal reasons for undertaking monetary de- 
valuation. 

The devaluation of debts may amount merely 
to a substitution of the dev alued monetary unit 
for the old one, disregarding the change in the 
value of the monetary unit; this is the provision 
of article 1895 of the civil code and of the 
decision in the Mixed Money Case [2 State Tr. 

1 13 (1605)]. The other possibility is a complete 
or partial valorization of the current debts. In 
some cases, as in Germany in 1925, the valori- 
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zation is made retroactive, so that cither addi- 
tional payments arc required or cancelation of 
contracts is permitted under certain circum- 
stances. When valorization is left to the courts 
each case is judged on its own merits, and such 
considerations as the purpose for which the loan 
was made and the material circumstances of 
the parties are taken into account. When done 
by statute the value of money at the time the 
debt was contracted is the sole consideration, 
and valorization is elTected on the ba.sis of 
specially constructed tables. The tables are 
based on either price indices or gold quotations 
and may be uniform for the entire country or 
differentiated by regions. The debtors arc often 
granted a moratorium and a low interest rate 
on the valorized debt. While a valorization of 
debts may not remedy all the violations of 
equity and justice entailed by currency depre- 
ciation it is nevertheless of considerable value, 
particularly for its psychological effects. 

Valorization of the public debt is less fre- 
quent, since it may endanger the balancing of 
the budget. This sometimes leads to a decision 
not to valorize private obligations, justified by 
the legal fiction that a dollar is abvays a dollar 
irrespectively of its actual value. When the 
public debt is valorized a reduction of the 
interCvSt rate and even a complete suspension of 
interest payments are often enforced. A similar 
purpose is served by a forced funding of the 
floating debt, the repayment of which would 
aggravate currency disorders. The original pur- 
chasers of government obligations, particularly 
those of the poorer classes, are often treated 
less harshly. Foreign loans are likely to involve 
special problems. 

Devaluation reduces the legal value of paper 
money, which is in a sense evidence of a forced 
loan to the state; for this reason devaluation 
has in the past been feared as a damning 
admission of national bankruptcy. I'his senti- 
ment is still current in certain circles and has 
caused some governments to hesitate in under- 
taking stabilization of currencies on the level 
of their post-war values- legalistic a con- 
sideration of currency disorders ..'■onsed criti- 
cism even in the nineteenth century, ir if* nutent 
that paper money differs from ordinary j^rovarz-- 
ment obligations because it circulates as cur- 
rency and is endo\ved with the legal tender 
privilege. A recognition by the government of 
its paper money obligations in full, that is, 
raising the purchasing power of paper money 
to par, would necessitate a reduction in the 


quantity of it in circulation, or a resort to 
deflation. 

Whether accomplished through a forced ex- 
change of a part of the paper money, interest 
bearing government obligations, or through 
other measures carried out by the treasury and 
the central bank, deflation engenders a new 
price revolution affecting all credit relations. 
The more serious the depreciation which has 
taken place, the more protracted is the period 
of deflation accompanied by painful social and 
economic readjustments. The restoration of the 
value of money and private debts thus effected 
is not certain to remedy the social injustice 
caused by the preceding inflation. It is impos- 
sible to ascertain who has been affected by the 
depreciation and what has been the extent of 
losses. Many debts are paid before restoration 
occurs and many others are transferred to third 
parties, who are probably persons who have 
speculated on the possibility of profiting by just 
such a measure. Again, a deflation policy in- 
creases the burden of the public debt and of 
taxation, retards economic reconstruction and 
may necessitate a renewed resort to paper money 
issue. A long period of instability which is 
likely to follow an untimely deflation affects 
confidence abroad even more injuriously than 
a devaluation reform. 

Expediency rather than abstract reasoning 
must decide whether devaluation or deflation 
is the proper policy under given circumstances. 
While the extent of actual depreciation is an 
important consideration it is not necessarily 
decisive; in two countries whose currencies are 
equally depreciated other economic factors may 
throw the balance in favor of devaluation in 
one case and of deflation in the other. At any 
rate the international monetary conference at 
Genoa in 1922 advised against the return to 
pre-war parities in all countries where curren- 
cies were substantially depreciated, and this 
advice was follow^ed almost without exception. 
Even those governments which dreaded it were 
forced by the pressure of events to resort to 
devaluation. 

Thomas Balogh 

See: Money; Paper Money; Monetary Stabiliza- 
'^ion; Inflation and Deflation; Debt; Public Debt. 
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DEVAS, CHARLES STANTON (1848-1906), 
English economist. During the period following 
his appointment to the professorship of political 
economy at Catholic University College in 1876 
Devas, a convert to Catholicism, became the 
ablest and most influential economist of his faith 
in Great Britain. It was from his addresses and 
writings, especially his Manual of Political 
Economy (London 1892, 3rd ed. 1907), that the 
British social Catholic movement, which since 
its origin had been preoccupied with merely 
negative criticism leveled cither against particu- 
lar evils such as intemperance, the sweating 
system and pauperism or against socialism, first 
received the outlines of a social code, which 
was at once scientific, comprehensive and pro- 
gressive. The effect of his doctrines became 
apparent when in 1909 the movement assumed 
organized form as the Catholic Social Guild. 
While Devas rejected socialism as impracticable 
he recognized that its indictment of the existing 
order was to a considerable extent justified and 
that many of its constructive proposals were 
both ethically and economically sound. But 
socialism was, like individualism, a “vicious 
extreme.” Regarded realistically the choice 
which society must make lay between rampant 
capitalism and capitalism socially controlled in 
the interest of individual welfare and with a 
view to the perpetuation of family life, an end 
to which, as his Studies in Family Life (London 
1886) evinced, he attached fundamental im- 
portance. Unhesitatingly repudiating the former 
alternative he advocated adequate labor unions, 
labor sharing in industrial management, pro- 
gressive income and inheritance taxes, public 
control of prices, and social insurance. He even 
went so far as to deny the necessity of interest 
on capital, holding that the capitalist receives 
“ample reward without any need of any interest 
on capital.” Devas* entire program of social 
control was grounded in the doctrine that the 
state served an ethical purpose. In his treatment 
of economic theory also he constantly reiterated 
the necessity of regarding economics as essen- 
tially “ethical, the application of the moral law 
in particular departments of human life” (“Les- 
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sons from Ruskin” in Economic Journal, vol. 
viii, 1898, p. 28--36). Devas’ demonstration that 
the “economic man” w^as not only morally re- 
pellent but inadequate as a scientific concept 
exerted wide influence among economists and 
represents his greatest achievement in the the- 
oretical sphere. 

John A. Ryan 

Other loorksi Groundwork of Economics (London 
1883); The Key to the World^s Progress (I^ondon 1906, 
new ed. 1908). 

Consult: McEptee, Cieor^iana P., The Catholic Social 
Movement in Great Britain (New York 1927) p. 102- 
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Stanton Devas*’ in Messenger, vol. xlvii (1907) 
492-99. 

DEVOLUTION. See Decentralization; 

Home Rule. 

DEW, THOMAS RODERICK (1802-46), 
American educator and publicist. In 1826, six 
years after his graduation, Dew was appointed 
professor of political law in the College of Wil- 
liam and Mary, which since the beginning of the 
century had taken the lead among American col- 
leges as a center for instruction in the social 
sciences. In his courses, which covered history, 
metaphysics, government and political economy, 
he carried his students beyond the limits of the 
rather inadequate textbooks then in use in 
American colleges. His Digest of the Laws, 
Customs, Manners, and Institutions of the Ancient 
and Modern Nations (New York 1853), first 
printed for the use of his students, showed the 
author’s appreciation of the importance of 
human institutions ir. the teaching of history and 
was considered especially valuable for its unusu- 
ally full treatment of more recent movements 
such as the Renaissance, Reformation and the 
French Revolution. 

Dew’s influence extended, however, far be- 
yond the classroom. His exhaustive defense of 
slavery as a social and economic system {Review 
of the Debate in the Virginia Legislature of i8jl 
and lSj2, Richmond 1832; reprinted in The 
Pro-Slavery Argumetit, Philadelphia 1853, p. 
287-490) had a larger influence in bolstering the 
institution in the South than any other book of 
the early period of the slavery controversy. His 
fund of historical knowledge enabled him to 
clothe the familiar proslavery arguments of the 
time with the authority and sanction of the past. 
Rome, whose civilization represented his ideal, 
was able, thanks to its slaves, to foster a leisured 
class devoted to culture and to grant to women 
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the high position of which they were worthy; 
while Sparta was instance enough that slavery 
was not inconipatihie with republicanism. Al- 
though (listurbetl by the failure of the South to 
mainlain its economic jirogress in comparison 
with the other sections of the country he refused 
to attribute tbi^. failure to any evil effects of 
slavery, fintling ibe explanation ratber in the 
high tariff, which was sacrificing the agricultural 
interests of tin* South to the demands of the 
northern industrialists - a jiolicy which if pur- 
sued would lead to disunion. His Lectures on the 
Restrictive System (Richmond 1829), which re- 
lied in the main on the physiocrats and on Smith 
and Say, espoused the classical free trade argu- 
ment and are said to have been influential in 
bringing about the tariff' reductions of 1832. His 
Essav on the Interest of Money and the Policy of 
La7v ajfainst Usury (Sludibanks, Va. 1834) re- 
A'eals his concern for the agriculturist as “the 
great paymaster to all the other classes of pro- 
ductive and unproductive laborers” and his op- 
position to any artificial restriction of credit. 

Broadiis Mitchell 

Comult: Midycttc, B. I). R., Jr., “I'homas Roderick 
Dew” in P. Bunuh f list ora at Papers of Ran- 

dolph- A I aeon Cullef'e^ vol. iii (Richmond 1909-12) p. 
5 - 13 * 

I)h:ZAMY, THEODORE (1803-50), French 
communist. Dezamy wrote a number of com- 
munist and anticlerical works, edited K^alitaire 
(2 issues, Baris 1840), Uomniunautaire (i is- 
sue, Paris 1840) and the Almanach de la Com- 
miinaute (Paris 1843). He was a leading repre- 
sentative of the Babeuf tradition in the decades 
preceding 1848. De ramy worked wdth Cabet for 
a while and later projected a communist utopia 
which owed much to Fourier and Cabet. His 
system would replace the family by a community 
of some ten thousand souls, united by ties of 
brotherly affection wdth a common dwelling 
place; man won id express his nature freely and 
completely and in doing so always act in the 
social interest. He proposed relative not abso- 
lute equality of distribution. Dezamy sharply 
attacked Cabet ’s conciliatory tactics and oppor- 
tunism, rejecting his appeal for bourgeois aid for 
the working class as unrealistic and calling upon 
the proletariat to unite and free itself. He em- 
phasized the necessity of including peasants in 
all communist calculations. Cabet proclaimed 
himself first a Frenchman, then a communist; 
Dezamy proclaimed himself a communist above 
all. Cabet characterized Dezamy as an extreme 


demagogue and a violent communist, Dezamy 
questioned both Cabet s good sense and his good 
faith. There is much support in Dezamy’s writ- 
ing for Sombart’s contention that he anticipated 
Marxian revolutionary socialism. But while 
Dezamy s emphasis on materialism, atheism, 
science and class struggle is proto-Marxian, his 
program was stated only in the most general 
terms, his proposed goal was utopian in char- 
acter and he evolved no precise tactical formula- 
tions. In 1848 Dezamy ran for the National 
Assembly as a “radical socialist.” 

ItnwARD S. Mason 
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DIABOLISM, the belief in a personified agency 
of evil commonly called the devil, may be 
traced back to the animistic attitude which saw 
behind natural events active, creative spirits, 
both good and evil. (Gradually the demons 
behind good acts came to be conceived as sub- 
ordinated to a good god and the demons behind 
evil acts as subordinated to an evil spirit. I'he 
conception of a maleficent power is probably 
of greater antiquity and stronger potency than 
the idea of a benevolent deity; for fear has 
been considered the first incentive of religious 
worship and propitiation of harmful powers 
regarded as the first phase of all religious cere- 
monies. 

The worship of the devil as creator of the 
world and author of evil has continued to play 
a prominent part in the history of religions. 
The belief in an independent power of evil 
working in this world is indeed an integral, 
essential element in all organized religions. The 
introduction into a religious system of an an- 
tagonistic deity serves the purpose of isolating 
the domain of evil. This tendency of relieving 
the beneficent deity of the responsibility for 
evil by ascribing its origin to another and 
maleficent power is well illustrated in the Old 
Testament. In I Chronicles xxi: i Satan is 
introduced to do the work of temptation to evil 
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which in II Samuel xxiv: i was ascribed to 
Jehovah himself. 

The monotheism of the ancient Hebrews did 
not permit the development of a power acting 
independently of the deity. Satan, the “assail- 
ant,” the “accuser” (Greek diabolos)^ is in the 
Old Testament not an adversary but an adjutant 
of the Almighty. Whether he acts as the enemy 
of the nation {Zechariaii ili: 1-2) or as the 
slanderer of righteous men {Job i: 9) he is 
counted among the “sons of Elohim.” He is a 
member of the celestial court and stands high 
in the councils of Jehovah but sits on the oppo- 
sition bench. He is a kind of prosecuting attor- 
ney attached to the judgment seat of the Eternal. 

The opposition of good and evil was carried 
to its most logical consequences in the Zoro- 
astrianism of Persia, where Ahriman, the spirit 
of darkness and evil, holds a completely inde- 
pendent position, constantly menacing the pow- 
ers of light. During the Babylonian captivity 
the Jews came in contact with these ideas and 
to some extent modeled Satan upon the pattern 
of Ahiiman. This conception of Satan as tlie 
enemy of Jehovah continued to expand in post- 
exilic Judaism and was reproduced in the ear- 
liest parts of the New Testament. But it was 
reserved for the church fathers to develop the 
belief in the devil into a dogma. Although the 
devil never played an important part in Judaism 
he is the fount and foundation of the Christian 
religion. Indeed, the whole Christian system 
of salvation is based on the belief in the devil, 
since no need would exist for salvation through 
Christ if Satan were not present to tempt man 
to sin. 

It is worth while to trace in detail the history 
of Satan, not only because he is one of the best 
known of the representatives of evil but be- 
cause the story of his successive transformations 
throw\s much light on the nature and signifi- 
cance of diabolism. There is found in post- 
exilic Judaism, simultaneously with the devel- 
opment of the conception of a powerful spiritual 
adversary, the elaboration of the myth of the 
fallen angels, of whom Samael or Satan was 
the leader. 'Phe origin of this myth is in Genesis 
VI : 1-2, but the Book of Enoch seized upon the 
material and expanded it at great length. In 
this apocryphal work the sin of the angels, 
which brought about their fall, is ascribed to 
their carnal relations with the daughters of 
men. The New Testament account of a war 
in the skies, which resulted in the defeat of 
Satan and his fall like lightning from heaven 
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(Luke x: 18; cf. Revelation ix: i), is based, how- 
ever, upon another apocryphal book, the IVis- 
dom of Solomon, which attributes Satan’s sin 
to envy. The Talmud and the Koran explain 
this as envy of man, who was created by the 
Lord as the king of this earth. Many church 
fathers, among them Irenacus, shared this view. 
The orthodox teaching of the Christian church, 
however, is that Satan’s rebellion and expulsion 
from heaven were the results of his envy of 
the Lord, whom he wished to replace in the 
government of this earth; and that the creation 
of man, far from causing the rebellion of the 
angels, resulted from it. Adam was created by 
the Lord for the express purpose of filling the 
vacancies caused in the celestial choir stalls 
by the fall of the angels. As soon as the devil 
learned that the seats which he and his angels 
had vacated in hea\en were to be occupied by 
a new generation, of whom Adam and Eve 
were to be the f)arents, he determined to balk 
the sacred will of the deity with regard to the 
destiny of man. Disguised as a serpent Satan 
tempted our first ancestors to sin and was thus 
instrumental in driving them out of Eden and 
depriving them of the possibility of substituting 
for him in heaven. The serpent of Genesis (ch. 
in) was developed into Satan only through the 
interpretation of the later Jews (Wisdoyn of 
Solomon ii: 24), an interpretation which passed 
over into the Christian faith {Revelation xii: 
9; XX: 2). Through this master stroke Satan 
succeeded in obtaining from Gotl the assign- 
ment of the human race as his pro})erty. All 
men by reason of the fall, according to the 
teachings of the church fathers, became the 
rightful property of Satan and had to be bought 
from him by the vicarious death of C’hrist, who 
was the ransom price of humanity. But although 
Christ s First Advent delivered mankind from 
the powers of Satan, the latter’s overthrow will 
be completed, according to the doctrine of the 
church, only by the Second Advent. Although 
laid in chains by Christ the devil directs his 
work on earth from his dungeon and effects his 
will among men through millions of messengers. 
The church has swelled Satan’s ranks by sub- 
jecting to him all the heathen deities. The 
diabolization of the gods of alien faiths or rival 
sects is a typical theological practise. A new 
religion never actually rejects the gods of the 
preceding religions which it has replaced and 
which it combats; it adopts them but assigns 
to them a maleficent character. The ancient 
Hebrews already considered the gods of the 
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nations with which they were at war as devils; 
and the numberless dethroned, outlawed and 
fallen gods of the subjugated races and dis- 
credited religions changed, for the Christians, 
into demons. In the course of this process Satan 
himself assimilated many of the characteristics 
of the discarded deities of the old religions— 
certain details of dress, traits of character or 
tricks of manner. 7 die identification of the devil 
with the uncouth northern giants was especially 
momentous for the transformation of his char- 
acter from the height of terrible power to the 
plane of pictured grotesciueness. 

Within the church there have always been 
sects which carried on devil worship. Among the 
groups which continued within Christianity 
the traditions of PcTsian Magianism, Gnosticism 
and Manichaeism, were the Priscillianists, the 
Paulicians, the Bogomiles, the Catharists and 
the Luciferians. The mediaeval witch cult, on 
the other hand, which was regarded by the 
church as devil worship, was merely a survival 
of the old indigenous heathen religions that 
covered Europe before the advent of Christi- 
anity. Inasmuch as the Christians identified the 
indigenous gods with their devils, the ritual 
of the domestic deities, to which the masses 
clung tenaciously for centuries, was decreed 
by the church as devil worship, and their priests 
and priestesses were branded as wizards and 
witches. Jews, 'Purks and heretics in addition 
to the heathen were believed in all Christian 
lands to be allies of the infernal powers. The 
mediaeval church was emphatic in its assertion 
that all who did not seek salvation in its bosom 
served Satan. When the church at the advent 
of the Reformation was divided against itself, 
each part accused the other of serving Satan. 
The Protestant sects, warring among themselves, 
accused each other of connections with the pow- 
ers of darkness. 

The fathers and doctors of the church ex- 
pressly and explicitly developed and elaborated 
the personality of evil for the greater glory of 
God. 'Phe devil w^as represented as the com- 
pletest contrast to the deity, the fiend in hell set 
up as a foil to the Father in heaven. The simi- 
larities in creed and cult between Christianism 
and paganism were interpreted as infernal 
counterfeits of eternal verities. The devil, who 
always wished to rival the deity, developed his 
domain in all details after the pattern of the 
celestial organization. Satan as simia Salvatoris 
also has a mother, who as queen of hell is the 
exact copy of the queen of heaven. Antichrist 


as the foil of Christ {II Thessalomans li: 3-10 
will in the end of days be born of a Babylonian 
virgin and the devil, just as Christ was bom of 
a Palestinian virgin and the Holy Ghost. 

The devil was regarded as not only the hier- 
arch of hell but also the prince of this world 
{John xii: 31; xiv: 30; xvi: ii) and even the 
god of this world {II Corinthians iv: 4). If he 
was not considered by Catholicism as the cre- 
ator of the cosmos he was at least regarded as 
the master of the material world in contrast 
to the spiritual w^orld, which was the domain 
of the deity. 'I’he church was concerned with 
heaven, consigning to the devil the possessions 
and deeds of the earth. All mundane pursuits, 
professions and pleasures of man were under 
his protection. Satan was regarded as the in- 
carnation of human reason in contrast to the 
Savior, who rej)resented faith. To the dominion 
of the devil the church handed over all sciences 
and arts. The fiend was also credited with all 
aspirations for improvement in every field of 
human activity. He represented the discontent 
with existing conditions in matters social, polit- 
ical and ecclesiastical. He was identified with 
the spirit of progress so disturbing to the ruling 
powers in church and government. Every dem- 
ocratic institution, every social reform, was 
attributed by the reactionaries to the machina- 
tions of the spirits of hell. 

The belief in the devil was at its height in 
the last centuries of the mediaeval period. The 
Reformation, if anything, increased the devil’s 
power by withdrawing from the saints the right 
of intercession on behalf of sinners. Martin 
Luther saw in Satan a real living power, who 
was incessantly working in human affairs. John 
Wycliffe in his great treatise De dominio divino 
(c. 1375) went so far as to imply that here on 
earth God must obey the devil. The belief in 
the devil as the controlling power in this world 
was very strong in Protestantism throughout 
the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. But 
eighteenth century rationalism undermined be- 
lief in the devil as in all supernatural agencies, 
and by the nineteenth century in large sections 
of the western world the devil had been rele- 
gated from the citadel of asserted belief into 
the vaguer regions of poetic fancy. Primitive 
peoples in various parts of the world, however, 
still carry on devil worship: among them the 
Yezidis of Mesopotamia, the black Jews of Co- 
chin and the Voodoos of the West Indies and 
Haiti. There are devil worshiping cults also in 
the north of China, in the south of India, in 
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Africa, in the Solomon Islands and in the New 
Hebrides. Belief in sorcery is also still extant 
in rural districts throughout most of the west- 
ern world. A cult of Satan was also carried on 
as a dilettantist fad among cultured classes in 
various European capitals toward the end of 
the nineteenth century. The contemporary cult 
of Satan, however, is primarily a diabolism of 
debauchery, and the principal part of the mod- 
ern Black Mass consists of sexual perversions 
of all kinds. On the other hand, the accusations 
of devil worship made against the Masons, with 
which France was flooded toward the end of 
the past century and which were called forth 
by the papal encyclical Humanum genus^ were 
wholly without foundation. But if diabolism has 
lost its compelling religious character, the con- 
cept of the personification of evil has continued 
to play an important part in the history of 
ideas. 

The legend of Lucifer, as solving the prob- 
lem of the origin of evil and the birth of man, 
has always been a subject full of fascination 
for the poet just as diabolus has been a principal 
motif for the world’s greatest literary master- 
pieces. But since the devil is what men make 
him he changes with changing temporal, na- 
tional and individual attitudes. In modern lit- 
erature his chief function has become that of a 
satirist of human institutions, directing the 
shafts of his sarcasms against all the faults and 
foibles of men. Among the recent demonstra- 
tions of the devil’s ability as a satirist of man- 
ners and morals are Mark Twain’s posthumous 
romance, The Mysterious Stranger (1916), and 
Leonid Andreev’s similarly posthumous work, 
Dnevnik Satany (Helsingfors 1921; tr. by H. 
Bernstein as Satan's Diary ^ New York 1920). 

The adversary’s outward appearance too has 
changed in recent times. The modern devil is 
as fascinating as his predecessor was dismal and 
dreadful. The devil has fully discarded his 
animal parts and has turned human — ^all too 
human for most of us. Marie Corelli in The 
Sorrows of Satan (iSg^) describes the devil as 
of extraordinary physical beauty, fascination of 
manner and splendid intellectuality. To that 
dignity of person, which in part is already found 
in the Miltonic Satan, the modern devil has 
added a corresponding nobility of character. 

The devil, as Renan has aptly remarked, has 
benefited chiefly by the relativist point of view 
in ethical judgments, which no longer permits 
any rigid interpretation of good and evil, any 
strict division of men into saints and sinners. 


The spirit of evil is better than he once was, 
because evil is no longer so bad as it was. As 
a result the devil has come to be regarded as 
one of the instruments in the government of 
the world and the education of mankind. He 
has been used as a symbol for our progressive, 
inquisitive nature, which will not permit us to 
remain satisfied with what we have already 
achieved but urges us on to higher and nobler 
aims. Of course the older dogma has not en- 
tirely disappeared; writers loyal to Catholic 
teaching and tradition have continued to see 
in Satan the symbol of all evil in the world. 
We need but refer to the neo-Catholic writer, 
Georges Bernanos, author of the novel Sous le 
soldi de Satan (1926), which achieved a great 
success upon its publication. 

Many thinkers of the nineteenth century, 
having found such great improvement in the 
character of the devil, predicted his pardon 
and purification. This idea of the end of the 
devil’s doom is from the philosophical point of 
view the corollary of the belief in the essential 
unity and final identity of good and evil held 
by many modern metaphysicians. From the 
aesthetic point of view it forms a part of roman- 
tic humanitarianism, which a misanthropic hu- 
morist has named redemptorism, that is, the 
wish to redeem all criminals by means of love. 
The pity which the romantics felt for all sinners 
was also extended to Satan. The sympathy 
shown by the romantics for all social and politi- 
cal victims could not be denied the devil, all the 
more on account of the kinship they felt for 
him. The rebel poet reached out his hand to 
the rebel demon. The man in opposition to 
society had a fellow feeling for the angel who 
raised the standard of revolt in heaven. 

Just when good churchmen and church- 
women of all sects were discarding the devil 
from their dogma, many writers who will cer- 
tainly never receive canonization were develop- 
ing a belief in the devil. Thus Victor Hugo 
like many other romantics deduced from the 
existence of evil, “that terrible sphinx pro- 
pounding a terrible riddle,” the existence of an 
evil being. “It is this perfection of Evil,” he 
says in Les travailleurs de la mer (1866), “which 
has sometimes sufficed to incline powerful in- 
tellects to a belief in the duality of the Deity, 
toward that terrible hifrons of the Manichaeans. 
It is certain that Evil at one end proves the 
Evil One at the other.’* The conception of evil, 
however, has changed as a result of changing 
ethical, social and political ideas. In the Cath- 
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as modified forms of the culturally accepted 
Hochdeutsch of literature, the pulpit, the stage 
and general cultural activity. I he dialects of 
the German speaking folk go hack unhrokcnly 
to the Old High (iernian of early mediaeval 
times, a (iennan which was even then richly 
differentiated into dialects. 'J'lic present stand- 
ardized German of the schools arose compara- 
tively late in the history of (ierman speech as 
a result of the fixing of one of the tipper Saxon 
dialects as the recognized medium of official 
communication within the (jerman speaking 
dominions. Luther’s Bilde helped considerably 
in the diffusion of this form of German as the 
recognized standard. It has taken a long time, 
however, for Hochdeutsch to take on a recog- 
nized phonetic form and to be looked upon as 
a well standardized form of oral communica- 
tion, and to this day a large proportion of 
Germans, including the educated ranks, are 
bilingual in the sense that they use the stand- 
ardized German for formal purposes but em- 
ploy the local dialect for more familiar uses. 

The history of German is paralleled more or 
less by the history of all the other national 
languages of Europe and of other parts of the 


Basque of southwestern France and northern 
Spain or the Breton of Brittany. These lan- 
guages arc not dialects of French and Spanish 
but historically distinct languages that have 
come to occupy culturally secondary positions. 

There is naturally no hard and fast line 
between a dialect and a local variation of a 
minor nature, such as New England English 
or middle western English. In the case of the 
older dialects the connection with the stand- 
ardized speech is quite secondary, while in the 
case of .such local variations as New England 
and middle western American speech standard 
English, however loosely defined, is present in 
the minds of all as the natural background for 
these variations, which are thus psychologically, 
if not altogether historically, variations from 
the primary or standard norm. It would be 
possible for the speaker of a local Swiss dialect 
or of Yorkshire English to build up a nation- 
alistic gospel around his local dialect in oppo- 
sition to the accepted speech of the cultured 
group, but the attempt to do this for middle 
western English in America would have some- 
thing intrinsically absurd about it because of 
the feeling that this form of English is at best 


world. As a result of cultural reasons of one 
kind or another a local dialect becomes accepted 
as the favored or desirable form of speech 
within a linguistic community that is cut up 
into a large number of dialects. This approved 
local diaiect becomes the symbol of cultural 
values and spreads at the expense of other local 
forms of speech. The standardized form of 
speech becomes more and more set in its vo- 
cabulary, its form and eventually its pronun- 
ciation. The speaker;, of local dialects begin to 
be ashamed of their peculiar forms of speech 
because these have not the prestige value of 
the standardized language; and finally the illu- 
sion is created of a primary language, belonging 
to the large area which is the territory of a 
nation or nationality, and of the many local 
forms of speech as uncultured or degenerated 
variants of the primary norm. As is well known, 
these variations from the norm are sometimes 
much more archaic, historically speaking, than 
the norm from which they are supposed to 
depart. 

Local dialects are in a sense minority lan- 
guages, but the latter term should be reserved 
for a completely distinct form of speech that is 
used by a minority nationality living within 
the political framework of a nation. An example 
of such a minority language would be the 


but a belated departure from an earlier norm. 
As usual in social phenomena, however, it is 
the syml)olism of attitude that counts in these 
matters rather than the objective facts of hi.story. 

Ever since the formation of the great national 
languages of Europe toward the end of the 
mediaeval period there have been many social 
and political influences at work to imperil the 
status of the local dialects. As the power of 
the sovereign grew, the language of the court 
gained in prestige and tended to diffuse through 
all the ramifications of the official world. Mean- 
while, although the Roman Catholic and Greek 
churches with their sacred liturgical languages 
were little interested in the question of folk 
versus standardized speech, the Protestant sects 
with their concern for a more direct relation 
between God and His worshipers emphasized 
the dignity of folk speech and lent their aid 
to the diffusion of a selected foi*m of folk 
speech over a larger area. The influence of such 
documents as Luther’s Bible and King James’ 
authorized version in the standardization of 
German and English has often been referred to. 
In more recent days the increase of popular 
education and the growing demand for ready 
intelligibility in the business world have given 
a tremendous impetus to the spread of stand- 
ardized forms of speech. 


I 
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In Spite of all these standardizing influences, 
however, local dialects, particularly in Europe, 
have persisted with a vitality that is little short 
of amazing. Obviously the question of the con- 
servatism of dialect is not altogether a negative 
matter of the inertia of speech and of the failure 
of overriding cultural influences to permeate 
into all corners of a given territory. It is to a 
very significant degree a positive matter of the 
resistance of the local dialects to something 
which is vaguely felt as hostile. This is easily 
understood if we look upon languages and dia- 
lects not as intrinsically good or bad forms of 
speech but as symbols of social attitudes. Be- 
fore the growth of modern industrialism culture 
tended to be intensely local in character in spite 
of the uniformizing influences of government, 
religion, education and business. The culture 
that gradually seeped in from the great urban 
centers was felt as something alien and super- 
ficial in spite of the prestige that unavoidably 
attached to it. The home speech was associated 
with kinship ties and with the earliest emotional 
experiences of the individual. Hence the learn- 
ing of a standardized language could hardly 
seem natural except in the few centers in which 
the higher culture seemed properly at home, 
and even in thcvSe there generally developed a 
hiatus between the standardized language of 
the cultured classes and the folk speech of the 
local residents. Hence cockney is as far removed 
psychologically from standard British English 
as is a peasant dialect of Yorkshire or Devon. 
On the continent of Europe, particularly in 
Germany and Italy, the culture represented, 
for example, by standardized Gennan or stand- 
ardized Italian was until very recent days an 
exceedingly thin psychological structure, and 
its official speech could hardly take on the task 
of adequately symbolizing the highly differen- 
tiated folk cultures of German speaking and 
Italian speaking regions. 

The Age of Enlightenment in the eighteenth 
century was, on the whole, hostile to the per- 
sistence of dialects, but the romantic movement 
which followed it gave to folk speech a glamour 
which has probably had something to do with 
the idealization of localized languages as sym- 
bols of national solidarity and territorial integ- 
rity. Few writers of the seventeenth and eight- 
eenth centuries would have taken seriously the 
use of dialect in literature. It was only later 
that lowland Scotch could be romantically 
restored in the lyrics of Robert Burns, that 
Fritz Reuter could strive to establish a Low 
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German (Plattdeutsch) literary language and 
that Mistral could attempt to revive the long 
lost glory of Provencal. One may suspect that 
this renewed emphasis on linguistic differences 
is but a passing phase in the history of modem 
man. Be that as it may, it has had much to do 
with the emergence of new nationalisms in 
recent times. It is doubtful if such countries 
as Lithuania, Estonia and Czechoslovakia could 
have so easily proved their right to exist if it 
had not come to be felt that just as every 
nationality needs its language, so every unat- 
tached language needs its nationality and terri- 
torial independence to fulfil its inherent mission. 
Perhaps the best example of what might be 
called linguistic romanticism is the attempt of 
the Irish nationalists to renew the vitality of 
Gaelic, a form of speech which has never been 
standardized for literary, let alone folk, pur- 
poses and which is profoundly alien to the 
majority of the more articulate of Irish na- 
tionalists. 

No doubt the respect for local forms of 
speech has received assistance from scientific 
linguistics and its tendency to view all lan- 
guages and dialects as of equal historical im- 
portance. It is very doubtful, however, if lin- 
guistic localism can win out in the long run. 
The modern mind is increasingly realistic and 
pragmatic in the world of action and concep- 
tualistic or normative in the world of thought. 
Both of these attitudes are intrinsically hostile 
to linguistic localism of any sort and necessarily 
therefore to dialectic conservatism. Compulsory 
education, compulsory military service, modern 
means of communication and urbanization are 
some of the more obvious factors in the spread 
of these attitudes, which, so far as language is 
concerned, may be defined by the thesis that 
words should either lead to unambiguous action 
among the members of as large a group as is 
held together culturally or in the domain of 
thought should aim to attach themselves to 
concepts which are less and less purely local 
in their application. In the long run •therefore 
it seems fairly safe to hazard the guess that 
such movements as the Gaelic revival in Ireland 
and the attempt to save as many minority 
languages and dialects from cultural extinction 
as possible will come to be looked upon as little 
more than eddies in the more powerful stream 
of standardization of speech that set in at the 
close of the mediaeval period. The modern 
problem is more complex than the classical or the 
mediaeval problem, because the modern mind 
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nisists on having the process of standardization 
take the form of a democratic rather than an 
aristocratic process. 

A word niay he added in regard to the social 
psychology of dialectic forms of speech. In the 
main, markedly dialectic pecnliaritics have been 
looked upon as symbols of inferiority of status, 
but if local sentiment is strongly marked and 
if the significance of the local group for the 
larger life of the nation as a whole allows, a 
local dialect may become the symbf^l of a kind 
of inverted pride. We thus have the singular 
spectacle of ]a)wland Scf)tch as an approved 
and beautiful linguistic instrument and of cock- 
ney as an undesirable and ugly one. These 
judgments ate extrinsic to the facts of language 
themselves but they are none the less decisive 
in the world of cultural symbolisms. 

If an individual is brought up in a community 
that has its charactcTistic dialect and if he 
becomes identified later in life with another 
community which has a second mode of speech, 
some very interesting personality problems arise 
which involve the status symbolism (jr aflec- 
tional symbolism of these differing forms of 
speech. Individuals who vacillate somewhat in 
their conception of their own role in society 


and allegiance from the cause or jewisn iiaiumai- 
ism to that of international socialism. He was the 
cofouncler of the PoJish socialist organization of 
Galicia in the iSSo’s and for over fifty years was 
the leading spirit of the Polish Socialist party. 
During the last few years of his life he was 
chairman of its executiv e council. His entrance 
into the Austrian parliament in the election of 
j(p7~the first Austrian election based on uni- 
versal franchise— K)pened to Diamand a brilliant 
and uninterrupted period of parliamentary 
activity, first in the Reichsrat of Vienna and 
following the disruption of the Austro-IIun- 
garian Empire in the Sejm in Warsaw. In both 
legislatures he occupied a prominent position as 
a leader of the Polish Socialist party and as a 
member of the commission on budget and 
finance, lie was particularly valued for his ex- 
pert knowledge in matters of finance and in- 
dustry and was delegated by the Polish govern- 
ment to negotiate the commercial treaty with 
Clermany. 

Diamand s activities extended beyond the 
boundaries of Poland. He represented Polish 
socialism in the International Socialist Bureau 


may often be detected unconsciously betraying 
this feeling of insecurity in a vacillating pro- 
nunciation or intonation or choice of words. 
When under the influence of an emotional crisis 
such indiviiluals are thrown back upon their 
earliest emotional experiences— -“regress,*^ in 
short — they are likely to relapse into early dia- 
lectic habits of speech. It is suggested that the 
question of the relation of the individual to 
the various dialects and languages to which he 
has been subjected from time to time is of far 
more than anecdotal interest, that it constitutes 


prior to the World War; with Daszynski he 
pleaded the cause of the reestablishment and 
unification of Poland at the socialist peace 
conference in Stockholm in 1917; he repre- 
sented the Polisli {Socialist party on the Execu- 
tive of the Labor and Socialist International 
from its inception in 1923. He was a brilliant 
orator, contributed frequently to the leading 
socialist papers at home and abroad and was the 
author of several pamphlets on the economic 
position of Galicia. 

N. Reich 


as a matter of fact a very imjH)rtant approach 
to the problem of personality subjected to the 
strains of cultural change. 

Eovvard Sapir 

See: Language; Localism; Centralization; Custom- 
Consult: jespersen, J. (). II., Language: Its Nature , 
Development and Or/gm (London 1922); Bally, Charles, 
Le lauj^afte et la vie (Paris 1926); Vendryos, Joseph, 
Le langage: introduction linguist ique d Vhistoire (Paris 
1921), tr. by Paul Badin, History of Civilisation 
series (London 1925); Meillct, Antoine, Les langues 
dans Veurope nouvelle (2nd cd. Paris 1928). 


DIASPORA is a Greek term for a nation or 
part of a nation separated from its own state or 
territory and dispersed among other nations but 
preserving its national culture. In a sense Magna 
Graecia constituted a Greek diaspora in the 
ancient Roman Empire, and a typical case ot 
diaspora is presented by the Armenians, many 
of whom have voluntarily lived outside their 
small national territory for centuries. Generally, 
however, the term is used with reference to 


_ ^ , those parts of the Jewish people residing outside 

DIAMAND, HERMAN (1860-1931), Polish Palestine. It was used at first to describe the 
socialist. Diamand was born of Jewish parents in sections of Jewry scattered in the ancient Greco- 
Lw6w and studied law and economics at the Roman world and later to designate Jewish 
universities of Lw6w, Vienna and Czemowitz. dispersion throughout the world in the 2500 



years since the Babylonian captivity. Diaspora 
has its equivalents in the Hebrew words galutk 
(exile) and golah (the exiled), which, since the 
Babylonian captivity, have been used to describe 
the dispersion of Jewry. 

While the origin of the Diaspora was largely 
due to repeated mass deportation or exile (e.g. 
at the hands of Babylonian and Roman con- 
querors), the emigration of economically de- 
pressed groups, the settlement abroad of traders 
and similar trends helped create Diaspora com- 
munities. Similarly, the progressive shifting of 
the Diaspora is not solely explicable in terms 
of orders of expulsion, massacres and like inci- 
dents. The Diaspora moved and broadened not 
only because of pressure from behind but also 
because of such pulls as were exerted by regions 
which seemed to offer better economic oppor- 
tunity or increased liberty and security. The 
nature of Jewish emigration and wanderings is 
not peculiar in itself. It is the persistence of 
the Jewish people as a recognizable group 
through centuries of such wanderings in coun- 
tries where they constituted a compact minor- 
ity, which never enjoyed the powerful and 
dependable protection or support either of a 
homeland or of any foreign ally, that makes 
the Jewish Diaspora a rare and significant phe- 
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nomenon. 


Ibe history of the Jewish Diaspora may be 
divided into two periods, the eastern and the 
western. 'Rhe eastern Diaspora developed while 
a center continued to exist in Palestine, which 
was either an independent state or an autono- 
mous province within the great near and middle 
eastern empires. Under the Persian monarchy 
of the Achacmenidae (558 -330 n.c.) a small 
restored Judea found itself between two Dias- 


capitals of the two dynasties which, in turn, 
ruled Judea. The stream of the Diaspora spread 
with increasing force toward the Nile and even 
more toward the Euphrates. The liberation of 
Judea from the Selcucidae and the formation 
of an independent Hasmonaean state (142-63 
B.c.) did not stop the growth of the Diaspora, 
and the substitution in the East of Roman for 
Creek authority (middle of the first century 
B.C.) still further increased its area. Hardly a 
town in Mediterranean Asia and Africa was 
without a considerable Jewish population, ac- 
cording to Strabo (see Josephus, Antiquities^ 
Xiv: 7, 2), Josephus and Philo of Alexandria {In 
Flaccuniy 7). Jewish colonics w^re scattered not 
only through all the eastern territories of the 
Roman Empire but also outside its frontiers in 
Parthian Mesopotamia and Persia. Jewish com- 
munities everywhere enjoyed autonomy in in- 
ternal affairs. When local populations (e.g. the 
Greeks in Syria and Asia Minor) attempted to 
interfere with their rights of self-government, 
the Jews appealed to the imperial authorities 
in Rome; both Julius Caesar and Augustus 
restored Jewish autonomy in these provinces 
{Antiquities^ xiv: 10; xvi: 6). The Jews of Alex- 
andria had a chief {et Jin arches), their own tax 
inspector {alaharches) and, according to Strabo, 
formed a separate state unit {poJiteia). Each 
Jewish community had an archon and a council 
of elders {gerousia). The Diaspora Jew's ex- 
ceeded in num])er those of Judea; according to 
Philo about one million lived in Alexandria 
and its vicinity alone. At this lime the Mishnah 
already distinguished between “law's connected 
with the country” (Judea) and those applying 
c//M/r la~aretz, or outside the country. 

As long as Jerusalem maintained its position 


pora centers, Babylon and Egypt, where (as 
shown by the books of Ezra and Nehemiah, by 
documents discovered in Babylonian Nippur 
by the American expedition of 1893, and by the 
Elephantine papyri discovered in 1906) exiled 
Jews founded large colonics which maintained 
a constant connection w ith the metropolis, Jeru- 
salem. The spread of the Jewish Diaspora was 
particularly favored by Greek eastward expan- 
sion beginning under Alexander and Roman 
expansion after the Punic wars. In the third 
and second centuries B.c. Judea found itself 
between two Hellenistic states: the Ptolemaic 
kingdom in Egypt and that of the Seleucidae 
in Mesopotamia, Syria and Asia Minor. Jeru- 
salem was closely tied to the important Jewish 
colonies in Alexandria and the Syrian Antioch, 


as the capital of Judea, the Diaspora acknowl- 
edged its spiritual hegemony. Pilgrims from 
Asia and Africa flocked to it for the great annual 
festivals, and the Diaspora communities were 
taxed for the support of the Jerusalem Temple. 
Even after the fall of Jerusalem in 70 a.d. and 
the cessation of w'orship at the Temple the 
Diaspora for a time accepted the orders of the 
Sanhedrin at Jabneh in Judea and of the patri- 
archs in Galilee. But after the suppression of 
the Bar-Kochba uprising in 135 a.d. and the 
stiffening of Roman oppression in Palestine, the 
hegemony of Palestinian Jew'ry was challenged 
by the Jews of Babylon, particularly of the 
lands under Parthian and Persian domination, 
where the exilarchs, or resh-galiitha (leaders of 
the Diaspora), assumed the position formerly 
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held by the patriarchs of Palestine. After Chris- 
tianity became tfie state religion of the Roman 
Empire and after the j^atriarchate in Palestine 
(315-425 A.D.) had declined, national hegemony 
passed completely to the Babylonian center with 
its influential Talmudic academies, which about 
500 A.i). fixed the oral tradition in an immense 
literary monument, the Babylonian *^1 almiid. 
In the Arabian caliphate, which included the 
whole of the eastern Diaspora together with 
Palestine (from the seventh to the eleventh 
centuries), all Jewry recognized the hegemony 
of the Babylonian community. The ^eonim, 
heads of the Talmudic academics in Sura and 
Pumbeditha, interpreted religious and legal 
questions for individuals and communities every- 
where. A flourishing international trade in the 
countries of the caliphate in which Jews were 
active contributed to the unification of the 
Diaspora around Babylon, center of the Bagdad 
calij>halc. The breakdown of the caliphate in 
the eleventh century ended the hegemony of 
the Babylonian center, and the crusaders struck 
the last blow at the Jewish center in Palestine. 

The western or European Diaspora came 
into being sliortly before the Christian era at 
the time of Roman expansion into central 
Europe. A Jewish colony existed in Rome itself 
as early as the capture of Jerusalem by Pompey 
and inspired apprehensions in the conservative 
Cicero [Pro Flacco, § 28). Roman Jewry began 
to intervene in Judean alfairs in the time of 
Herod 1 and his successors. In the days of the 
apostle Paul, Jewish communities (synagogues) 
existed in Corinth, Thessalonica and other 
Greek cities. Jews settled in the Greek colonies 
on the north shore of the Black Sea, where 
Jewish synagogues are referred to in inscrip- 
t’ons as early as 80 a.d. Memorial tablets in 
Roman catacombs and many Italian cemeteries 
indicate the steady growth of Jewish communi- 
ties in the first centuries of the Christian era. 
Beginning with liie fourth century Jewish immi- 
gration into central Europe proceeded from 
both Italy and Byzantium. The great migrations 
scattered the Jews through Germany, Gaul and 
Spain. The religious fanaticism of the Spanish 
Visigoths threw the persecuted Jews into the 
arms of the Arabian conquerors in 71 1, and 
Arabic Spain became for several centuries one 
of the largest centers of western Jewry. Simul- 
taneously Jewish communities grew in the em- 
pire of Charlemagne and the states which 
evolved from it, Germany and France. Inter- 
national trade linked western Jewish colonies 
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to the old eastern centers, but national hegem- 
ony was shifting westward. After the fall of the 
exilarchs and geonim in Babylon in the eleventh 
century it rested with the Jews of the caliphate 
of Cordova and the states of Granada, Seville 
and Saragossa, which developed from it. There 
Jews became important statesmen and leaders 
of an Arabo- Jewish literary renaissance. At the 
same time there arose in France and Germany 
Jewish centers, upon which the first three cru- 
sades inflicted heavy material losses without 
affecting their spiritual leadership. Persecutions 
served to segregate the Jews in special quarters 
of cities [Judenstadt, juivme and, later, ghetto). 
They developed separate autonomous commu- 
nities with their own indigenous cultures em- 
bodying Jewish national traditions. The medi- 
aeval fanaticism of the church, coupled with 
the economic struggle, resulted in the expulsion 
of the Jews from England in 1290 and from 
France in 1394, but left intact the large settle- 
ments in Italy, Christian Spain and Germany, 
those of the latter two countries sharing Jewish 
national hegemony. At the end of the Middle 
Ages the expulsion of the Jews from Spain 
and Portugal from 1492 to 1498 dealt a death 
blow to the Iberian center, and persecutions 
weakened German Jewry. The western Dias- 
pora turned eastward: the Spanish exiles [Se^ 
phardim) migrated en masse to European Tur- 
key, many oppressed German Jews [Ashkena^ 
zim) to Poland. 

Beginning with the sixteenth century national 
hegemony was exercised by the Jews of Ger- 
many and Poland. The prosperity of the Jews 
of Poland, where broad autonomy was granted 
by the state, led to a remarkable increase in 
numbers: about one half of European Jewry 
became concentrated here. The Ukrainian mas- 
sacre of the mid-seventeenth century and politi- 
cal reaction affected unfavorably the position 
of Polish Jewry, but the natural increase of the 
patriarchal Jewish family was so great as to 
exceed many times the loss in population result- 
ing from massacres and emigrations. At the end 
of the eighteenth century, following the parti- 
tion of Poland, one million Jews were found 
in the Russian Empire; a century later there 
were six millions. In the nineteenth century the 
largest part of the Diaspora was concentrated 
in eastern Europe. 

By the end of the century the situation had 
materially altered. Pogroms and legal disabili- 
ties in czarist Russia, beginning in 1881, forced 
out tens of thousands of Jewish immigrants 




annually, of whom the majority went to the 
United States. Similar migrations from other 
parts of eastern Europe went on until the Amer- 
ican Jewish colony had grown from 250,000 
in 1881 to about 4,000,000 half a century later. 
Expansion also occurred into Canada, South 
Africa, Australia, Argentina and Brazil. By the 
twentieth century the Diaspora had spread to 
all quarters of the globe. At the end of the 
nineteenth century a small current of migration 
to Palestine became noticeable; since 1914 the 
Jewish population of Palestine has increased by 
only 90,000, making a total of 170,000, This 
partial return, while of little importance to 
Jewry’s general situation in the Diaspora, may 
have symbolic meaning in the revival of the 
ideological dualism of Zion and galuth. 

The Diaspora has left a deep imprint on all 
aspects of Jewish life. Aside from the fact that 
the law of Christian countries until recently 
prohibited Jews from owning land or leasing 
it except for short terms, a people scattered 
among various nations and with constant ex- 
pectation of new compulsion to migrate could 
not engage to a great extent in agriculture, 
which fixed men to the soil. Jews needed a 
portative economics of handicraft and com- 
merce, assets convertible at short notice should 
they be forced to move suddenly to a new place 
of settlement. During the centuries of perse- 
cution and expulsions many were engaged in 
money lending, especially the making of small 
short term loans. 

In the social and political spheres Diaspora 
life created, as substitutes for state forms, 
autonomous communities controlling not only 
religious life but social relations in the broad 
sense of the term: education, social welfare, 
external relations (with the state authorities) 
and so on. In most of the eastern Diaspora the 
state delegated to such communities wide pow- 
ers of regulation, taxation, judicial administra- 
tion (including punishment of crime) and the 
like. Even in modern Europe the Jewish kehilla 
(communal organization — ^the Kultusgemeinde of 
German states, the consistoire of more limited 
authority in France) has continued as an arm 
of the state. Where, as in the United States, 
national or cultural minorities are largely ig- 
nored by the state officially, Jewish communities 
still carry on some public functions. 

In many countries the Jews created vernacu- 
lars, mixtures of the local language with Hebraic 
words, and retained the Hebrew script. Such 
are the so-called jargons: Judeo-Spanish (La- 
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dino or Spaniolit) and Judeo-Gcrman (Yiddish), 
the latter still the spoken and literary language 
of millions of Jews in eastern Europe and of 
not a few in America. Jewish political emanci- 
pation, which began with the French Revolu- 
tion, changed the character of the relations 
between parts of the Diaspora and the states 
which gave them shelter. As long as Jews were 
considered by Christian states as foreigners or 
made to suffer from legal disabilities as a caste, 
they kept apart and felt themselves to be citizens 
only within the limits of their own communities. 
With the emancipation, however, they began 
to be active in the cultural, political and social 
life of the country as a whole and to assimilate 
with the general population, even to the extent 
of intermarriage. There Jirose divergent views 
among Jews: some favored assimilation, looking 
upon themselves as merely a religious group, 
and others (nationalists) emphasized their ties 
with the world Diaspora as an interterritorial 
nation and demanded national minority rights 
in countries where Jews form compact groups. 

The Jewish Diaspora has always exercised 
considerable influence upon the cultures with 
which it has come into contact. The influence 
of Judaism on the growth of Christianity in 
the ancient world and the part played subse- 
quently by scattered Jewry in European reli^ 
gious evolution are well known. The vsyncretism 
of Jewish and Hellenistic thought and the 
Jewish-Arabic mediaeval renaissance were cre- 
ations of the Diaspora which played important 
roles in European cultural history. In addition 
the Diaspora had an important influence upon 
world economic development. The continuous 
relations maintained between its various parts 
made it a powerful factor in international trade. 
In the ancient world this role was played by 
Jews and Greeks, in the Middle Ages by Jews, 
Venetians and Genoans, in modern times by 
Jews and the colonial empires. Jews have played 
a major role in organizing modern credit and 
establishing the use of promissory notes, stock 
exchanges and banks. On the other hand, many 
Jewish elements have become connected with 
the modern socialist movement. The contribu- 
tions of the Diaspora to the development of in- 
ternational capitalism and socialism are among 
the effects of which antisemites complain. The 
Diaspora, always a cultural ferment and a force 
for progress, has provoked the enmity of con- 
servative and reactionary elements, which seek 
support in religious and national fanaticism. 
Hence the warnings of the mediaeval church 
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against the danger of Judaism to the Christian 
world and tlie protests of modern antisemitism 
against the “international Jew.” 

Among the Jews themselves there is no 
unanimous estimate of the Diaspora. EVom the 
religious point of view it has always been con- 
sidered as a punishment ol (iod. The hope of a 
return to /ion with the coming of the Messiah 
has always lived in the heart of the orthodox 
Jew and was one of the thirteen articles of faith 
of the Jewish religion as drawn up by Maimon- 
ides. In the cours(‘ of tw^eiity centuries of 
expectation repealed Messianic movements for 
a return to /ion, colored by political and mys- 
tical influences, ha\(‘ arisen, all ending in dis- 
appointUKMit and resignation. In moments of 
resignation Jews consoled themselves with the 
thought that the Diaspora was not (rod’s curse 
but a bene I it; and Kashi, a mediaeval commen- 
tator, in interpreting this statement in the 
’I’almud, exjdained that it is a benefit because 
a scattered j^eojde cannot be all destroyed at 
the same time {Pesachini, Ny/;). Another scliolar 
declared that (rod did not “scatter” the Jews 
but has sown tlicrn among the nations like seeds 
from wdiich wall grow the true world religion 
of monotheism. ’J’his twofold attitude toward 
the Diaspora is paralleled in modern Reform 
or Jewish religious liberalism, ’fhe reformers 
deny the Messianic dogma and regard the 
spreading of the ethical monotlieism of the 
Jewish prophets through the Diaspora as Jew- 
ry’s mission, f(^r the sake of which they are 
willing to accept national assimilation. The 
Zionists, who have revived the Messianic dogma 
in modt'inized political form, declare that JewTy 
in the Diaspora is doomed to national extermi- 
nation through assimilation and that those wdio 
cannot or do not want to assimilate must create 
the Jncicmtaal, or national home in Palestine. 
This “rejection of Cialiith” is criticized by a 
third group, the Diaspora national i.sts, who 
contend that the Diaspora has survived for 
twenty-five centuries not only because of reli- 
gious unity but also because it always preserved 
national autonomy in cultural institutions, or- 
ganized communities and unions of communi- 
ties and will continue to do so by adapting 
itself to new political and cultural conditions. 
At the end of the World War a new^ formula for 
the settlement of national problems in general 
was proposed: in countries of heterogeneous 
population the right of national minorities to 
cultural autonomy was officially recognized by 
international treaties and guaranteed by the 


League of Nations. Jewish national groups in 
several countries have partly obtained such 
recognition. Iweii Zionists begin to accept Dias- 
pora nationalism when they acccf)t the fact that 
a large Diaspora must continue to exist side by 
side with the small national center which may 
dev-elop in Palestine. 

Simon Dubnow 
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DIAZ, JOSE DE LA CRUZ PORFIRIO 
(1830-1915), Mexican soldier and statesman. 
Like many ambitious Mexican youths without 
wealth he was educated for the church, but at 
the first opportunity he turned to the study of 
law and politics. Since the army, however, was 
the surest avenue to political power in Mexico he 
soon concentrated his attention upon military 




affairs. Between 1847 and 1877 he participated 
in three wars, playing a prominent role in that 
against Emperor Maximilian. Ilis ambition 
grew with his military successes, and the 
military uprisings of 1871 and 1876, which he 
led, ostensibly against foreign capital and the 
principle of non-reelection of presidents, were 
intended to further his political aspirations. In 
1877 he became president. 

As the Mexican constitution forbade the presi- 
dent to succeed himself, he deemed it wise to 
transmit the presidency to Manuel Gonzalez in 
1880. Diaz succeeded him in 1884 and main- 
tained himself in power continuously until 1911. 
His regime began at a time when a successful 
war for national integrity and a partially success- 
ful struggle for social reform had left Mexico 
prostrate and virtually bankrupt. In order to 
further material development he unfortunately 
turned the nation aside from the path of demo- 
cratic evolution. Aided by a few able adminis- 
trators he ruled the Mexican people with an iron 
hand, eliminated banditry and inaugurated a 
stable regime which invited foreign capital, 
particularly from the United States. Railways 
and telegraph lines were built and the rich 
natural resources of the country rapidly ex- 
ploited. The foreign trade of Mexico increased 
from }|;64 ,ooo,ooo in 1885 to $238,000,000 in 
1907. But the foreigners failed to become 
Mexican citizens and took most of their money 
away, leaving only a small residue in taxes, 
higher wages and profits to a small group of 
Mexicans in return for concessions and political 
influence. Although Diaz gave comparatively 
little attention to the education of the masses, 
material progress brought some enlightenment, 
but the presence of prosperity aroused envy 
among the mixed classes who had little share in 
its benefits. Moreover, the Indians whom the 
dictator allowed to be dispossessed of their 
communal lands became restless. In 1911 the 
Madero revolution compelled Diaz to resign and 
go into exile. 

J. Fkkd Rippy 

Consult: Ldpez Portillo y Rojas, J., Elvvacion r caida 
de Porfirio Diaz (Mexico City 1921); Priestly, Herbert 
I., The Mexican Nation (New York 1923) ch. xxiii; 
Garcia (Jranados, Ricardo, Ilistoria de Mexico^ 4 vols. 
(Mexico City 1929) vol. iii; Tannenbaum, Frank, The 
Mexican Agrarian Revolution (New York 1929) p. 
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DICEY, ALBERT VENN (1835-1922), Eng- 
lish jurist and political scientist. Dicey was 
graduated with first class classical honors from 
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Balliol College, Oxford, in 1858 and in i860 
won the Arnold Historical Prize for an essay 
on The Privy Council (Oxford i860, 2nd ed. 
London 1887). Fie was admitted to the Inner 
Temple in 1863 and became counsel in the 
Inland Revenue in 1876. From 1882 to 1909 
he was Vinerian prof(‘ssor of the common law" 
at Oxford, where his services were notable in 
stimulating in every w"ay the study of law. He 
w'as one of the Oxford group of professors who 
in 1884 established the Law Quarterly Review^ 
to which he frequently contributed. 

Dicey was influential chiefly through his writ- 
ings. His treatise A Dii^esi of the Law of England 
zvith Reference to the Conpict of Laws (London 
1896; 4th ed. by A. B. Keith, 1927) remains an 
authoritati\'e work on this subject. He will prob- 
ably be particularly remembered, however, for 
his Introduction to the Study of the Law of the 
Constitution (London 1885, 8th ed. 1915) and 
his Lectures on the Relation hctioeen Law and 
Piihlic Opinion . . . (London 1905, 2nd ed. 
1914), both of which grew out of courses of 
lectures to students. In the former he gave 
classic form to the oitliodox theory of English 
constitutional law^ Em})loying the analytic 
method of Austinian jurisprudence at its best 
he clearly developed the principles of parlia- 
mentary sovereignty and the rule of law as 
contrasted with the constitutions and adminis- 
trative law of Imropean countries. He was the 
first legal scholar to clarify the relationship 
between constitutional law and the conventions 
of the constitutions upon which the cabinet 
system depends. In the later editions of this 
important work he considerably modified his 
earlier severe strictures on the continental sys- 
tem of administrative law but nevertheless seri- 
ously dej^recated the growth of administrative 
law' and administrative tribunals in England. 
IVobably Dicey’s most important work was his 
Law and Piihlic Opinion. In it he traced in 
masterful fashion the influence of early nine- 
teenth century individualistic sentiment upon 
the legislation of that period and upon the 
subsequent collectivist trend in opinion and in 
the positive law which has been increasingly 
evident since that time. His historical survey 
is greatly illuminated by chapters upon the 
relation between law and public opinion. Dicey 
w"as also the author of A Treatise on the Rules 
for the Selection of the Parties to an Action 
(London 1870, 2nd American ed. Jersey City 
1886) and of The Law of Domicrl as a Branch of 
the Law of England (London 1879). 
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llis later years were largely occupied with 
j)()lernical discussions of current political (|ues- 
tions, which appeared in the English reviews, 
chiefly the Mnviccnth Century. He was strongly 
opposed to home rule and was generally out of 
sympathy with the newer tendencies in English 
])olitics. 

W. J. SiinpARi) 

(Jomult: Memoriat^ of Albat 1 erm Dice\\ ed. by 
R. S. Rail (J /melon 1025); Holdsworth, W. S., The 
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DICKENS, CHARLES (1812 -70), English nov- 
elist and publicist. Scenes and people and con- 
ditions of stjualor were embedded in Dickens* 
memory when during his childhood his family 
siillered a period of misfortune, and these ex- 
periences gave intensity to the hatred of oppres- 
sion and the interest in human beings which are 
apparent in all his writings. The framework of 
contemporary English society determined the 
direction of Dickens’ sympathies. 'I’he industrial 
revolution with its rapid economic change and 
its accompanying social disorganization was cre- 
ating a new and bewildering England. Living 
and working conditions, education, legal protec- 
tion, state provisions for welfare, even the con- 
solations of religion, were still confronting the 
problems of industrialism with a feudal tech- 
niejue. The resultant misery was for Dickens not 
a problem to be analyzed but a grievous injustice 
to be palliated as quickly as possible. In a series 
of vivid and powerful novels which commanded 
a large, intent and sympathetic audience he 
awakened and directed the humanitarian con- 
sciousness of his day to the most glaring evils, 
with an effectiveness that would have been im- 
[)ossible to a professional reformer. As editor of 
several magazines, notably Household Words, he 
was also able to project his convictions through 
the medium of journalism. 

Dickens* depiction of the injustice and deg- 
radation of imprisonment for debt was largely 
instrumental in its eventual abolition. Rapid ur- 
banization and the impoverishment of the coun- 
tryside were both characteristic of the period, 
and Dickens* revelation of the wretched housing 
conditions — the squalor of the slums and the 
inadequacy of homes in rural districts— bore 
tangible results in the Association for Improving 
the Dwellings of the Poor and in the first housing 


acts. He ridiculed bureaucracy in government 
and he called attention to the human conse- 
quences of cumbersome, absurd and slow mov- 
ing legal jiroccsses, particularly as they involved 
the poorer classes. He was one of the first to 
denounce the customary neglect and oppression 
of children, their organized training in crime, 
the cruelty and stupidity of the treatment of 
juvenile delinquency, the wretched provisions 
made for education. By wakening the public to 
a realization of the rights of children he opened 
the w^ay for far reaching reforms which had hith- 
erto been unsupported or undreamed of — the 
Reformatory School Act of 1854, the work of 
Lord Shaftesbury in behalf of street urchins, the 
Ragged School Union, the discrediting of cor- 
poral punishment in schools, the abolition of 
forced and artificial methods of education, the 
establishment of free schools for the poor. Dick- 
ens was an active supporter of the work of 
Froebel and the kindergarten movement, and 
he made a strong plea for the value of sympathy 
and imagination in the teaching of children. 

Dickens’ novels reflect the values and limita- 
tions of his period with an exactitude that is pos- 
sible only in a writer who is wholly of his own 
time. He w^as not a mere conformer — in many 
respects he was considered even a radical — but 
his philosophy and his radicalism were confined 
strictly to the Victorian mold of propriety and 
restraint. Neither his traditions nor his sympa- 
thies were of the masses; even his most scathing 
indictments were dictated by the social passion 
of a bourgeois. Ilis novels present a perfect pic- 
ture of the life and temper of Victorian England, 
a better picture for the very reason that his con- 
formity with his age was implicit and uncon- 
scious. It is largely this orthodoxy to Victorian 
humanitarianism that makes possible the charge 
that as a social reformer Dickens saw only the 
necessity of remedying superficial abuses, that 
he did not go to the root of the evils he abhorred, 
that he understood little of economic processes 
and that he shared the “dry-as-dust** conception 
of the social sciences. Yet, on the other hand, 
Dickens removed himself from the immediate 
issues of time and place by insisting primarily on 
that sympathy and intelligence in social relation- 
ships which are essential to any program of im- 
provement. 

Elizabeth Todd 
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DICKINSON, JOHN (1732-1809), American 
political writer and statesman. Dickinson was 
born in Maryland of a wealthy Quaker family. 
He was educated privately and then studied law 
in Philadelphia and in the Middle Temple in 
London. After practising for several years in 
Philadelphia he was elected to the Delaware 
Assembly in 1760 and two years later to the 
Pennsylvania Assembly. He was a delegate to the 
Stamp Act Congress in 1765, a member of the 
Continental Congress from 1774 to 1776 and of 
the Congress for four years during the revolu- 
tion. He was president of the Delaware Supreme 
Council in 1781-82 and of the Pennsylvania from 
1782 to 1785, chairman of the Annapolis Con- 
vention in 1786 and delegate to the Federal 
Convention in 1787. 

Dickinson is frequently referred to by the title 
'Fyler bestowed on him, “the Penman of the 
Revolution,” for he played an important part in 
drafting several of the important constitutional 
documents adopted by the various congresses 
and conventions. It would, however, be more 
accurate to call him the penman of the early 
period of constitutional resistance to the taxing 
power of Parliament. The best known and most 
important of his writings is the scries which 
appeared in the Pennsylvania Chronicle in 
1767 and 1768 under the title, “Letters from a 
Farmer in Pennsylvania to the Inhabitants of 
the British Colonies.” No essays except Paine’s 
Common Sense (1776) equaled these in popular- 
ity both at home and abroad. They were di- 
rected against the Townshend acts and in 
particular against the principle that the British 
Parliament could levy revenue duties upon the 
colonies without their consent. Their argument 
is substantially the same as that advanced in 
Parliament by Pitt, Burke and Camden. Dickin- 
son had relatively little to do with developing the 
final or dominion status principle of constitu- 
tional resistance. He opposed the revolutionary 
attitude, voted against the adoption of the 
Declaration of Independence in 1776, and al- 
though he almost immediately enlisted as a 
private in the army he suffered a great loss of 
popularity which he never entirely regained. 
Of his other writings the most important are the 
two series of letters signed “Fabius” in the first 
of which he advocated the ratification of the 


constitution of 1788 and in the second defended 
the French alliance in 1797. 

B. F. Wkigiit, Jr 
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DICTATORSHIP is a term which has under- 
gone notable change in meaning. In the consti- 
tution of the Roman Republic it signified the 
temporary possession by one man of unlimited 
power, a trusteeship regarded as necessary to 
enable the state to weather a crisis. While 
ordinarily executive power was shared by two 
consuls, there was a constitutional provision 
that undivided power, essentially that of a king, 
might be restored in case of dire need, such as 
invasion, civil strife or administrative deadlock. 
The office was bestowed in solemn, legal fashion 
— the auspices were taken in the dead of night, 
the senate ordering, the consul appointing. But 
as significant as the absoluteness of the Roman 
dictatorship was the fact that it was temporary. 
When the task was performed, the power 
ended: wLen the Aequian enemy was disposed 
of, Cincinnatus returned to the plow\ Of the 
eighty-eight dictatorships between 501 B.c. and 
the decline of the institution three centuries 
later, most were for a very short period, six 
months at the longest. At the expiry of the 
office an accounting of the stew^ardship had to be 
given. Responsibility to the governed and to the 
law was thus essential. When Caesar, repeating 
a practise of Sulla, held “dictatorial” office that 
w'as manifestly irresponsible and of indefinite 
duration, it was a sign that the republican con- 
stitution was breaking down. After the assassina- 
tion of Caesar, Antony moved and the senate 
passed a law abolishing the dictatorship. 
Augustus carefully avoided the title of dictator 
but he did so mainly because it had a connota- 
tion of the temporary; permanence of power was 
as important to him as absolutism. 

In modern times there have been numerous 
instances of absolutism, sometimes benevolent 
and acceptable, sometimes harsh and deserving 
the name of despotism or even tyranny. But the 
concept of dictatorship has until recently been 
kept separate and history has used it to dcsig- 
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nate an emergency assumption of power, such 
as that by the French Committee of Public 
Safety in 1793 and by Cicneral Cavaignac during 
a few months of 1848. 'Phe position of Cromwell 
would seem to l)e similar, although his eulogist, 
Carlyle, characterized it euphemistically as a 
directf)rate. To escape from civil war England 
had to put herself temporarily in the absolute 
power of her one great man. 

In the decade following the World War, how- 
ever, there was a widespread tendency to use the 
term dictatorship as synonymous with absolut- 
ism or autocracy. Jn the true dictatorship the 
suspension of some constitutional features has 
in the past had as its aim the saving of the consti- 
tution as a whol(‘. Put in the post-war dictator- 
ships constitutional government was ignored or 
encroached upon in the interest of an ambi- 
tious hero or a privileged class, with little evi- 
dence of popular consent save mens un- 
willingness to resist machine gun and police 
agent. Parliaments were abolished or toyed 
with, guaranteed private and public rights were 
nullified, all governmental powers heaped upon 
a dure. There is much variety, and yet 
there is something in common, in the figures of 
Mussolini in Italy, Primo de Rivera in Spain. 
Pilsudski in Poland, Mustafa Kernal in 
Turkey, Carmona in Portugal, Valdemaras in 
Lithuania, Pangalos in (jrcece, Zhivkovitch in 
Jugoslavia, Riza in Persia, TsankofT in Bulgaria, 
Bratianu in Rumania, Bethlen in Hungary, 
Mahmud in P^gypt. These men were widely 
called dictators, but their recognized superiority 
to ordinary constitutional rules was not limited 
to specific tasks or periods; it aspired to per- 
manence. No clear \ision was achieved of how 
the constitutional regime could be eventually 
restored. 

Dictatorship is a phenomenon of highly un- 
stable or revolutionary conditions, such as were 
to be found after the World War in the countries 
which had been most severely affected by it. 
The central type of dictatorship is that which, 
following the classical tradition, arises in a 
country where this instability is a contrast to a 
more or less sustained period of constitutional 
government. Strictly considered the dictator- 
ship, ancient or modern, is regarded as a de- 
parture from the self-governing ideal. Numeri- 
cally considered, however, most of the recent 
instances of dictatorship fall outside this central 
group. Such are those to be found in the rela- 
tively immature communities (for the most part 
Mediterranean, Balkan, Baltic) which lack ex- 


perience in bearing the difficult burden of 
public liberty. Still another group are the pro- 
nunciamento regimes that crop up continually 
in countries where instability and revolution are 
chronic, such as those of Caribbean America. 
Because of its unique character the “dictatorship 
of the proletariat” in Soviet Russia must be 
entirely excluded from these categories. 

In examining the special circumstances which 
produce in the post-war period a people’s will- 
ingness to accept a dictator where such an ac- 
ceptance involves a deviation from a previous 
norm, it is to be noted that the strain of the war 
had produced lassitude in the public mind. The 
war had imposed military discijdine, utterly 
diverse from conscientiously directed self- 
discipline. Upon its removal there was a tend- 
ency to anarchic self-indulgence, until the ex- 
tremes to which it was carried rendered society 
read\ , in necessary reaction, to endure the re- 
imposition of military discipline by a despot. 
War had meant regimentation and obedience in 
all social acti\ ities. Concentration of authority to 
an extraordinary degree, as required for military 
purposes, accustomed men to exj>ect public 
problems to l>e solved not by rational j^ersuasion 
of the people but by decision of an arbitrary, 
distant authority for which one had no re- 
sponsibility. These prol>lems with which the 
post-war state was confronted w^re of unprece- 
dented difficulty: land distribution to satisfy the 
peasant’s age old earth hunger, currency infla- 
tion, redistribution of the tax burden because of 
reparation and debt, widespread unemployment, 
racial discrimination and pogroms, uncertain 
national boundaries. Demanding quick solution 
but incapable of it they created often an atmos- 
phere in which revolution was possible. 

In the midst of this situation the democratic 
process seemed to disintegrate. Even before the 
war there had been in some quarters an intellec- 
tual protest against democracy, at least against 
the parliamentary system. Gentile, Maurras, 
Belloc, Faguet and Mencken are instances. 
Democracy had been accused of postulating a 
popular interest in public affairs which does not 
exist, of failing to make room for the infallibly 
necessary action of the “great man,” of cultivat- 
ing incompetence and the evasion of responsi- 
bility. Representative institutions had been ac- 
cused, on the basis of several generations’ ex- 
perience, of facilitating corruption. It was 
charged that the tendency of modern parlia- 
ments is to represent not the nation but a 
multitude of social fragments whose conflicting 
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interests cancel out, leaving a vacuum of the 
public mind and a paralysis that deadlocks pub- 
lic action. It was held that such deep social 
cleavages as that between bourgeois and Com- 
munist, between Fascist, Catholic and Jewish 
liberal, denied the very possibility of a real 
national consensus on anything whatsoever; no 
general will could be ascertained from the usual 
parliament with its dozens of parties; the 
vaunted reform of proportional representation 
might be more just as regards the specific partial 
interests but would enhance the difliciilty of 
finding a representation of the nation as a whole 
among so many overemphasized representations 
of parts. 

If democratic institutions as currently applied 
disable the nation from acting at all in a multi- 
form crisis that demands action, it is not sur- 
prising that the people accept, even welcome, 
the “strong man,” with his boldness, his self- 
confidence, his readiness without debate to 
make decisions of some sort, even when he 
identifies his personal decisions with those of the 
nation he purports to incarnate. He brings order 
and settles matters not by trying to persuade or 
by counting majorities but by his own fiat. The 
mass of the people dote on one who by a mystery 
of magnetism inspires respect, makes them feel 
great through their kinship with him, their 
national symbol. Jf he has the prestige of mili- 
tary success they love him as the nation’s savior. 
If he has a journalist s flair for phrase making his 
slogans may kindle enthusiasm in a newspaper 
reading age, giving him power comparable with 
that of the sophistical demagogue in the days of 
oratory. But generally speaking the dictator is 
one who is admired as a doer in contrast with the 
noisy, ineffective palaver of parliamentarians. 

In such an environment what impels the 
individual to seek dictatorship.^ Motives arc 
inextricably mixed. National service and the call 
of God may be discerned by seer or historian 
where opponents see only vulgar ambition for 
power or where the dictator himself is aware 
only of riding the storm of events and making 
the best adjustment possible from day to day. 
Characteristically the dictator is one new to 
power, an adventurer who has seized control 
through a coup d etat and who often operates 
behind the nominal authority of a puppet king. 
To gain this control blood need not be shed, if 
the threat of force is effective. But the continuity 
of law and hence its organic life are broken. 
The state is subjected to the new master, whose 
will becomes the new law. Sooner or later he 
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legalizes the new situation by decreeing new 
constitutional rules, which the people are per- 
suaded or intimidated into ratifying by plebi- 
scite. 

The dictator need not always, however, oper- 
ate from behind the constitutional power of 
another. He may be himself president or king or 
premier; he is actual dictator if his power is con- 
trary to the tenor of the constitution. King 
Alfonso of Spain, tired of “rotatixe” alternation 
of party premiers who manipulate the spoils of 
office; King Alexander of Jugoslavia, despairing 
of the nation’s life in the contest between Croat 
and Serb; King Fuad, distracted between 
Britain’s power in Fgypt and the influence of 
the Wafd — thsse are the actual wielders of 
dictatorial pow er. In such cases the power gives 
the appearanci of residing ir. some general or 
administrator- Trimo de Rivera, Berenguer, 
Zhivkovitch, Mahmud — who actually serves not 
the state or the law but the dictator king. Bethlen 
of Hungary and Bratianu of Rumania are names 
under which a narrow' oligarchy by force and 
fraud manipulates parliamentary elections and 
administration in its own interest. In still other 
instances dictatorships have been instituted in 
direct imitation of the Roman plan — by a provi- 
sion in the higher law . Section 48 of the Weimar 
constitution of 191Q in Germany makes provi- 
sion for the suspension of fundamental rights in 
case of emergency. Likewise, as de Madariaga 
observes, the Spanish constitution of 1876 owes 
its longevity “to a provision (art. 17) which 
allows it to go to sleep now’ and then.’' 

Dictatorship is most frequently the refuge of 
social groups associated with reaction. Clerical- 
ism and royalism, throne and altar, have de- 
fended their privilege by dictatorial power 
against encroachment by the propcrtyless 
masses. From Roman days it has been a patrician 
ann against plebeian claims of equality. The 
posse.ssing classes — big business and landed 
aristocracy — find their position insecure in face 
of an adv^ancing parliamentary “demagogy”; 
they risk the nation’s constitutional life by the 
appeal to force. On the other hand, there are 
cases like that of Pilsudski, who as dictator of 
Poland (sometimes also minister of war or pre- 
mier) since May, 1926, has generally been op- 
posed by the parties of the Right but finds his 
support in Polish nationalism in its pride in a 
characteristic hero. With law or without it, 
with parliament or against it, he is sole trustee 
of their precarious national fortune. 

The army is frequently engaged on the side of 
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the dictator in his struggle for power. The officer 
class is psychically inclined to sympathize with a 
regime which lives by command, not persuasion. 
Eut since the policy of the dictator may clash 
with army interests he provides himself with a 
personally loyal j)ractorian guard, such as the 
“black shirt" militia in Italy, habituated to un- 
thinking obedience to their partisan condottiere, 
Dictat(jrs find themselves embarrassed by their 
followers. 'J'here are the idealists, who hope all 
wisdom from the omnipotent one and w'ould 
lead him in the ways of their several crotchets, 
'riiere are also the “arrivists,” or climbers, who 
seek careers in a society dislocated by the war or 
by civil breakd(j\vn. bhey are all too ready to 
follow one who promises change and freedom 
from the law. Unfortunately these henchmen 
retjuire reward after power is attained. Then 
their irregularities occasion corruption and 
scandal, as in the regimes of Napoleon ill and 
Mussolini. 

Hut the modern dictator never omits to win 
popular support. The people may be merely 
apathetic to his seizure of power, but if he is 
successful they will applaud. Most intellectuals 
will oppose him in behalf of the underlying and 
long run benefits of law and liberty. In order to 
stiHc their slow but potent action in the realm of 
ideas he will deny freedom of speech, press, 
association; he may even develop secret police 
repression and the inhumanities of exile and 
confiscation. In the realms of immediate eco- 
nomic interest and of sentiment, however, he 
nas the advantage over them. He can make 
ndministrative action swift, while that of a 
parliament is vacillating. lie can satisfy the more 
pressing demands at once in readjusted taxation, 
extravagant public works, “bread and circuses,” 
although he may thereby be storing up difficul- 
ties for himself. He hopes to improvise a remedy 
in time. Haussmann rebuilding Paris to be the 
wonder of the world for Napoleon iii is imitated 
by Mussolini throwing out clever reminders of a 
grandeur that not only was but shall again be 
Rome. There are stunts for the headlines — the 
raising of Caligula’s barge from Lake Nemi, 
polar explorations, the excavating of the Rome 
of Augustus, the lictor’s axes — manifesting 
Mussolini’s canny sense for the imponderables 
of sentiment. He strives to secure economic 
prosperity for the rich, jobs and wages for the 
poor. He is under a heavy handicap in this 
economic field; for here is where he chiefly needs 
the “common counsel” which by definition his 
regime rejects. He must depend on his own in- 


tuition. P'or his omnipotence the dictator needs 
omniscience, but the indispensable critical ad- 
vice is hard to get, and especially to accept, 
when one is maintained in office as the ineffable, 
all powerful, all knowing one. In external affairs 
the dictator’s policy is cheap and easy national- 
ism. Hatred of the foreigner is something on 
which all classes may be united and stirred to an 
emotional pitch sufficient to divert them from 
consideration of lost liberty. Unluckily, caught 
as he is, the })risoner of the legend of his great- 
ness that has been woven around him, the dicta- 
tor is tempted into rash, perhaps disastrous 
adventures. 

Dictatorial power is almost impossible to 
terminate except in the lawless fashion of its 
origin. Absolute power is as corruptive to its 
holders as it is oppressive to subjects. What 
succession can be imagined.? The constitution’s 
normal vigor has tended to atrophy during the 
dictatorship; the nation has been prevented from 
learning self-government by practise. After the 
dictator is gone there is the additional danger 
that would be successors will destroy the nation 
in their struggle for mastery. An Augustus, a 
Pepin, may transform his vast power into 
royalty and win a people’s adoration for the 
Lord’s Anointed, but in the nineteenth century 
a similar feat twice proved impossible even for a 
Napoleon. Yuan Shih-k’ai failed, and Mussolini, 
Pilsudski and the rest (with the significant ex- 
ceptions of Zogu in Albania and Riza in Persia) 
give little sign of making any such anachronistic 
experiment. 

Henry R. Spencer 

See: Fascism; AnsoLuriSM; Coup d’Etat; Democka- 
cy; LiuEinY; Representative Government. 
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ship on Trial (New York 1931); Bonn, M. J., The Crisis 
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11 . R., “European Dictatorship” in American Political 
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DICTATORSHIP OF THE PROLETA- 
RIAT. See Socialism; Communist Parties. 

DIDEROT, DENIS (1713-84), French philo- 
sophe, Diderot was born in Langrcs and was the 
son of a cutler. He was educated by the Jesuits 
and early in life came to Paris where he became 
a free lance journalist author. He soon joined the 
ranks of the philosophes and devoted his entire 
life to the spreading of liberal ideas. 

Diderot was a voluminous and versatile 
writer and his works include treatises on phi- 
losophy and science, dialogues, letters, plays, 
novels, essays and art criticism. But his chief 
title to fame comes from his being the editor of 
the famous French Eficyclopedie. This great in- 
tellectual enterprise was conceived and planned 
by Diderot and was carried to completion 
mainly through his efforts. Ilis part was not only 
that of editor: lie also contributed many articles 
on all sorts of matters from philosophy to the 
mechanical arts. 

Diderot was the incarnation of the libertarian 
spirit of the eighteenth century philosophes. He 
repudiated all authority and all tradition as 
obstacles to free inquiry and questioned every 
existing institution as a violation of the natural 
rights of man. Convinced that religious intoler- 
ance was the chief enemy of human progress he 
pleaded ardently for toleration and intellectual 
freedom. At first a deist, he later became an 
experimental materialist in philosophy and an 
atheist in religion. ICven before the appearance 
of Rousseau’s Cojitrat social Diderot had de- 
clared that “no man had received from nature 
the right to govern another” and tliat the only 
legitimate source of political authority was the 
social contract. He was emphatically opposed to 
benevolent despotism, which was in such favor 
among his fellow philosophes^ and advocated a 
parliamentary^ monarchy in which the represent- 
atives would be elected by the propertied classes. 
He also advocated the establishment of a 
national system of free education, including free 
meals and free books and even subsidies to the 
children of poor parents. 

The personality of Diderot is as indelibly 
stamped on the intellectual movement of the 
eighteenth century as are those of Voltaire and 
Rousseau. But, as Faguet correctly says, “his 
r6lc was greater than his work.” As the middle- 
man of the encyclopedistes Diderot exerted a 
powerful influence in directing the liberal 
thought of his day. But his own mind, free, 
curious, “fermentative,” was incapable of sus- 


tained thought in one direction. His numerous 
writings arc suggestive and illuminating but 
neither their content nor their style entitles any 
of them to the rank of masterpieces. Diderot 
himself was the perfect pattern of a French 
bourgeois eclair e, rationalistic, open minded, 
progressive and idealistic, yet with a clear sense 
of property and station. 

J. Salwyn Schapiro 

Works: Oeuvres completes, ed. by J. Ass^zat and Mau- 
rice Tourneux, 20 vols. (Paris 1875-77). 

Consult: Morley, John, Diderot and the Encyclopae- 
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DIESTERWEG, FRIEDRICH ADOLF 
WILHELM (1790-1866), German educator. 
After studying at the universities of Herbom 
and I'iibingen he taught for several years in 
secondary schools; but, influenced by the work 
of Pestalozzi and his disciples and b\ the condi- 
tion of the lower classes in the industrial city of 
Elbcrfcld, he determined to devote himself to 
elementary education. In 1820 he was appointed 
director of the new normal school at Mors. He 
combined a belief in individuality and the hu- 
man capabilities of even the poorest child with 
the ideal of social solidarity. He protested against 
religious dogmatism and was himself a Uni- 
versalist. The basis of his educational theory was 
the self-activity of the child and reasoning as op- 
posed to mechanical cramming in a narrow cur- 
riculum. He advocated a state school system and 
liberation from church domination. Above all, 
he devoted himself to raising the despised craft: 
of elementary school teaching to the dignity of 
a profession. His political and religious views, 
however, brought him into conflict with the au- 
thorities when he w^as director of the city normal 
school in Berlin from 1832 to 1847, and he was 
finally dismissed from his post. He continued 
to fight on behalf of the education of the masses, 
carrying his campaign into the Prussian legisla- 
ture, to which he was elected in 1858. All his ef- 
forts were undone in the reaction which set in 
after 1848, but the spirit he aroused was kept 
alive by the teaching profession and bore fruit 
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after 1918. Diesterweg was the founder of the 
Rheinische Blatter fiir Erziehung und Unterricht 
( 1 827) and of the Pdda^fogisches Jahrhuch (1851 ). 

1 . L. Kandkl 

Important ?vorkr. Wrf,aveiser zur Bildunfi Jur dvntsdm 
LehrvYy in collaboration with others (Kssen 1X54; 5th 
ed. in 3 vols., 1S73-77), tr. in part by M. Wcssclhocft 
as “Instruction in History*’ in Methods of Teaching' 
History, cd. by (i. Stanley Hall, iVdago^ncal Library, 
vt>l. i (Boston 18H3) p. 1-148; Strettfragen auf dem 
(Jehiete der Pddagogik, 2 vols. (Kssen 1837-38); 
Adolf Ihestern'eg, (deaniugs from Ills Writings, com- 
piled and tr. by J". 11 . Lolirnann (Syracu.se 1907)- 
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und seine Sdiriften, 3 vols. (Frankfort 1867-68); 
Richter, Karl, /IdolJ Dicsteriveg: nach seinem Lehen und 
Wirken (Vienna 1890); Sallwiirk, E. von, Adolf 
Diestenveg: Darstellung seines Lehens uml seiner 
Arheit, und Ausnah! aus seinen Si hr if ten, 3 \'ols., 
Bihliothek padaj'o^ischer Klassiker, nos. xxxvi- 
xxxviii (Lant>[ensalza 1899-1900); Andreae, Carl, 
AdolJ Ihesteriveg (Leipsic 1899); Adolf l)iester 7 veg, ed. 
by Konrad h'iseher. Die Klassiker der Padat(o^i;ik, no. 
xi\ (Lan^cnsalza 1899); Kreitz, W., Diesteuveg und 
die Lehiethildung (Wittenberg 1890); Wilke, E., 
Diesterweg und die Lehrerhihlung (Berlin 1890); 
IVIilkner, Albert, Diesteriveifs (iedaiiken uber Sc hid- 
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Maj^azin, no. 487 (Lanj^ensalza 1912), and Die 
pohtischen Ideen und die politische Arheit Diestenvegs, 
Padago^dsches Magazin, no. 572 (Langensalza 1914). 

DIET. See Legislative Assemblies, 

DIET. See Nutrition. 

DIETERICT, KARL FRIEDRICH WIL~ 
HEILM (1790-1859), German statistician. After 
obtaining a thorough training in mathematics 
and political science, the latter under Hoffmann 
in Berlin, he entered government service in 
1812, was geographer-engineer in the campaign 
of 1813-14 against hVance and was appointed to 
an office in the ministry of education in 1820. In 
1834 on Hoffmann’s recommendation he was 
appointed full j>rofcssor of political science at tlie 
University of Berlin. The following year he 
became assistant in the bureau of statistics, of 
which he was made director in 1844. Three 
years later he was elected to membership in the 
Berlin Academy of Sciences. 

As director of the bureau of statistics Dieterici 
conceived it to be a disinterested agency which 
should undertake the quantitative study of all 
phases of national life and present the results 
clearly, accurately and without bias. In spite of 
the many obstacles arising from jurisdictional 
disputes with other departments he succeeded 
in carrying out his program. 


Except for enlarging and improving the regu- 
lar statistical material Dieterici followed the 
rules laid down by Hoffmann. His chief contri- 
bution lies in the fact that he did not confine 
himself to mere presentation of the statistical 
material but subjected his data to a thorough 
treatment and detailed analysis and made 
numerous calculations and estimates with a 
view^ to bringing out the broad cjuantitative 
relationships underlying social life; he taught 
the reader to think in quantitative terms. 

In order to assure wide dissemination of the 
statistical material Dieterici started in 1848 the 
Mitteilinigcn dcs statistischen Bureaus, which ap- 
peared twice a month until his death, and begin- 
ning with 1851 he published Die Tabelleti und 
amtUchvn Nachrichfen itber den preussischen Staat 
(10 vols., Berlin 1851-60). 

As a member of the Berlin Academy of 
Science Dieterici contributed eleven studies, 
most of them in the field of demography. They 
arc painstaking studies although they do not 
reveal anything new of significance to vital 
statistics. 

Rudolf Meerwartii 

Important works: Der Volkswohlstand im preussischen 
Staat (Berlin 1846); Handhucli der Statistik des 
preussischen Staats (Berlin 1861). 

Consult: Bocckh, Richard, Die geschiditliche EnUvick- 
lung der amtiichen Statistik des preussischen Staates 
(Berlin 1863); Scibt, Gu.stav, “Stati.stik” in Die 
Entu'icklung der deutsdien Volkszvirtschaftslehre im IQ. 
Jahrhundvrt, 2 vols. (Leipsic 1908) vol. ii, pt. ii, ch. 
xxxvii, p. 8-1 1. 

DIETZEL, KARL AUGUST (1829-84), Ger- 
man economist. His inaugural dissertation. Das 
System der Staatsanleihen im Zusammenhang der 
Volkswirtschaft betrachtet (Heidelberg 1855), 
established his position in the field of economic 
literature. In this book he criticized the accepted 
doctrine of previous nineteenth century German 
writers on finance, that public credit is in- 
herently different from private credit. He main- 
tained that pure governmental functions are as 
productive as the manufacture of goods and that 
the fixed capital necessary for them may be sup- 
plied by borrowing just as legitimately as in the 
latter field. Since the state itself is the greatest 
immaterial capital of a nation, its expenses for 
maintenance, replacement, salaries and current 
expenses should be borne as a part of the aggre- 
gate costs of production of a nation’s industry. 
Taxation should cover these expenses, which 
constitute the circulating capital of government. 
Public loans, however, should cover the cost of 
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fixed government capital, which is the aggregate 
of public works, institutions and buildings. 
Since these latter expenditures are for future as 
well as present benefit their cost should be 
spread over the full period, and hence public 
debts impose no undue burden upon future 
generations. The book made a deep impression 
and marked a complete change in the attitude 
toward public credit of later nineteenth century 
German writers on finance. Such men as Karl 
Umpfenbach, Adolf Wagner, Albert Schafiie, 
Erwin Nasse and Georg Schanz studied his 
theory and carried it further. His later work, 
Die Volkswirtschaft und ihr I "erhdltnis zu Gesell- 
schaft und Staat (Frankfort 1864), showing the 
indebtedness of Dietzel to the earlier writings of 
Lorenz von Stein, was less successful. 

Franz Meiskl 

Other works: Die Bestmerunf' der Aktieriffeselhihaften 
im Verhindung niit der Getnewdebcsteiunnifi 
1859); Strasshurg ah deuisthe Reichsuniver^itdt und die 
Neugestahung des juristisihen und staat sivissenschaft- 
lichen Stadiums (Frankfort 1871); “Die Volkswirt- 
schattslehre als Wisscnschaft” in Zeitschrift fur die 
gesarnte Staats 7 vissenschaft, vol. xxii (1866) 329-84, 
and vol. xxiv (18C8) 80-128. 

DIETZGEN, JOSEPH (182S-88), German 
socialist philosopher. Dietzgen was born near 
Cologne and was a tanner by profession. Fie was 
self-educated and achieved the reputation of 
being the philosopher of the international work- 
ing class movement. Although Marx and Engels 
praised Dietzgen for having independently dis- 
covered the principle of materialistic dialectics, 
in their j)rivate correspondence they drew in- 
vidious comparisons between him and Hegel. 
Dietzgen ’s dialectical monism is an attempt to 
establish the historical relativity of the natural 
and social process; its objectivity; and the im- 
portance of human activity, conditioned by the 
historical environment, in both processes. Ac- 
cepting the Marxian theory of historical mate- 
rialism, which explains social change and class 
ideologies in terms of the fundamental relations 
of economic production, Dietzgen tries to de- 
velop it by making explicit its psychological as- 
sumptions. He elaborates a theory of cognition 
which stresses the continuity of human thought 
with the natural environment on the one hand 
and with the social environment on the other. 
This principle of continuity, which Dietzgen 
calls naturalistic monism, he fruitfully applies 
to some problems of ethics and epistemology; 
but as is the case in Hegel, from whom the 
principle of dialectical continuity is adopted, it 
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often leads him to a confusion between proxi- 
mate and ultimate causation. Dietzgen 's earliest 
work. Das Wesen der menschlichen Kopfarbeit 
(Hamburg 1869), is an unsystematic, obscure, 
yet quite suggestive fusion of behavioristic 
psychology, idealistic logic, biological naturalism 
and historical materialism. He has had com- 
paratively little influence on socialist thought. 
Outstanding critics like Plekhanov and Mehring 
have charged him with unoriginality and in- 
consistency, an impression due in part to his 
loose terminology. 

SioNKY Hook 

Works: Sdmtliche Schriften^ ed. by F'uKen Dietzgen, 
3 vols. (Wiesbaden 1911). Almost all of Dietzgen *s 
writings have been translated by Ernest Untermann 
in The Positive Outcome of Philosophy . . . (rev. ed. 
Chicago 1928), and by Max Beer and "J’heodore 
Rothstein in Some of the Philosophical Essays . . . 
(Chicago 1906). 

Consult: Ilcpncr, Adolf, Dietzgens philosophische 
Lehrcn (2nd ed. Stuttgart 1922); Untermann, Ernest, 
Die logischen Mangel dcs engcren Marxismus . . . 
(Munich 1910); Lenin, Nikolay, Materialism and 
Empirio-criticism, in the Fmglish translation of his 
collected works, vol. xiii (London 1927). 

DIFFUSIONISM is the name currently given 
several theories of the development of culture 
which specially emphasize the factor of diffu- 
sion. 

Diffusion is the process, usually but not nec- 
essarily gradual, by which elements or systems 
of culture are spread; by which an invention or 
a new institution adopted in one place is adopted 
in neighboring areas and in some cases continues 
to be adopted in adjacent ones until it may 
spread over the whole earth. 

Diffusion is obviously allied to tradition in 
that both pass culture material on from one 
group to another. As usually understood, how- 
ever, tradition refers to the transmission of 
cultural content from one generation to another 
of the same population; diffusion, from one 
population to another. Tradition therefore 
operates essentially in terms of time, diffusion 
in terms of space, although the spread through 
space may be rapid or slow and therefore in- 
volves a time factor also. 

Both tradition and diffusion are conservative 
factors in culture history as contrasted with the 
creative one of invention, which in its broadest 
sense is denotive of the origination of new cul- 
ture material or new cultural organization. 
Tradition conserves material or organization 
through time lapses within a greater or smaller 
population. Diflfusion conserves it from the 
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point of view of human culture as a whole. This 
aspect of diffusion has heen largely under- 
emphasized because attention has been given to 
the mechanism of the spread of culture per se 
or because diffusions have been studied less 
from an interest in them than as a means by 
which historical events may be reconstructed or 
origins determined. Such interests are legiti- 
mate but do not exhaust the significance of 
diffusion. It is obvious that new cultural material 
which does not diffuse beyond the people among 
whom it originates stands little chance of per- 
manent preservation. It is likely to perish with 
the particular culture to which it remains at- 
tached or even to be squeezed out of existence 
by new growths within this culture. Diffusion is 
then a process concerned with growth as well as 
preservation, whereas tradition as such affects 
only preservation. But neither in itself produces 
new culture content. 

Diffusion and tradition also rest largely on the 
same psychological basis: imitiition. In the case 
of diffusion one po})ulation imitates another at 
one or many points. In tradition it is one part of 
a population, usually the younger generation, 
that imitates another part. I'here is also a diffu- 
sion which takes place within the frame of a 
single culture from individual to individual, as 
when the leader of a fashion or propounder of a 
doctrine is copied by his followers or adherents. 
Psychologically this intracultural process of 
diffusion can hardly be distinguished from the 
intercultural one, since in last analysis all 
transmission must be from individual to indi- 
vidual. In modern anthropology interest has 
been largely directed to cultures rather than to 
the persons carrying them, so that attention has 
been centered on the relations between cultures 
or between the several parts of one culture. 
Diffusion as a technical and finally as a semi- 
popular term has as a result come to be nearly 
restricted to its intercultural meaning. Gabriel 
Tarde, however, in his Les lou d'mitation treated 
of both kinds of diffusion on the same level, 
which is psychologically correct; some of the 
earliest analyses of diffusions of wide range and 
long duration are given in his work. 

The mechanisms of diffusion are several: mi- 
gration and colonization, that is, ethnic move- 
ments; conquest; missionization; commerce; 
revolution; and gradual infiltration ranging from 
the conscious to the unconscious or infiltra- 
tion which comes into social consciousness only 
after it is an accomplished fact. I'he older an- 
thropologists and the less subtle among his- 


torians have relied chiefly upon the first and 
grosser of these mechanisms. Ethnologists, 
archaeologists and culture historians, on the 
other hand, recognizing more and more that 
these simple mechanisms are inadequate to 
explain the phenomena they arc confronting, 
have increasingly discerned the importance of 
infiltration and have tended to emphasize it as in 
the long run the most important phase of diffu- 
sion. They seem to have shown that the main 
streams of culture permeation often run sur- 
prisingly independent of migrations and politi- 
cal and military events. In extreme instances 
this has led to an underemphasis upon these 
more obvious factors or even to impatience at 
their recognition. They can indeed be disturbing 
elements in the task of unraveling the full story 
of cultural events, which is normally both intri- 
cate and largely below^ the level of historic con- 
sciousness. 

Both the culture area {q.v.) and the age-and- 
arca concepts presuppose and rest upon diffu- 
sion, mainly of the infiltrating kind and as a 
normal process. But however normal the tend- 
ency of culture material to diffuse, it is clear that 
the actual spread of such material has not gone 
on irresistibly nor in any mechanically calculable 
manner, else all but extremely remote popula- 
tions w^ould long since have assimilated to nearly 
the same culture. Among the checks or limita- 
tions to diffusion — other than the self-evident 
ones of lack or scantiness of communications — 
are the factors of resistance and displacement. 
Resistance is due to the presence in the recipient 
cultures of material and systems w^hich are, or 
arc felt to be, irreconcilable with the invading 
traits or system and therefore tend to block them, 
checking their farther diffusion. Frequently it is 
the presence of cultural habits functionally 
analogous to the new elements which results in a 
block. Coffee is unlikely to invade rapidly or 
successfully a nation addicted to tea drinking. 
Christianity and Islam, which are both mono- 
theistic, Messianic and scriptural, have diffused 
into the territory of each other very much less, 
except by violence, than they have diffused into 
countries of a different type of religion. Some- 
times the factors that defeat or facilitate diffu- 
sion are far more subtle or intricate than in these 
examples and yet are at least approximately de- 
terminable. 

Displacement affects not the process of diffu- 
sion but its results. If representative govern- 
ment gains at the expense of monarchy, the 
distribution of the latter shrinks and the prod- 
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ucts of an earlier diffusion of the idea of kingship 
begin to be obliterated, until perhaps the insti- 
tution remains only in scattered survivals. From 
such territorially discrete survivals the history 
of the growth and decay, or diffusion and 
shrinkage, of monarchy could perhaps be in- 
ferred even in the absence of documentary data, 
as among primitive or non-literary peoples. On 
the other hand, such sporadic occurrences might 
theoretically also be due to wholly independent 
origins, to parallel inventions of kingship. Con- 
vergent processes may also be the cause. 
Monarchy may arise in one place as a product of 
military defense, in another theocratically, and 
yet the two institutions may assimilate quite 
closely, although independently, with the lapse 
of time. It is even possilffe that each might then 
undergo diffusion until they met, and their 
coalesced areas would then look as if they were 
the result of a single origin and diffusion. Con- 
siderations of this sort make the unraveling of 
historically undocumented culture data a diffi- 
cult and delicate task, calling for intensive 
knowledge, reliable analysis and a critically 
conservative judgment. Most of the controver- 
sies of anthropology have revolved about prob- 
lems of precisely this order. The diffusionist 
schools, in the opinion of the others, have tried 
to hack their way through this intricate Gordian 
knot. 

On the other hand, the diffusionists have 
developed more clearly than before the im- 
portant concept of degeneration, not only of 
whole cultures but of culture elements, and have 
provided some extremely suggestive examples. 
Their tendency has been to operate almost ex- 
clusively with rare and unique inventions and 
very widespread diffusions, tempered at need 
with degenerations. But this oversimplification 
of mechanisms should not lead to overdistrust of 
the concept of cultural degeneration. 

There are two schools of diffusionism, the 
German-Austrian and the British. I'he former 
posits some seven or eight original Kulturkreise. 
These are not, as the name might seem to imply, 
geographical spheres or areas of culture, but are 
culture types or blocks of cultural material, each 
of which at one time in the past is assumed to 
have existed as a discrete, internally uniform 
culture, presumably of independent origin, in 
one part of the world and then to have diffused 
essentially as a unit. These several culture blocks 
originated successively in time as well as pro- 
gressively in degree of advancement or com- 
plexity; and, through each spreading more or 
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less over the whole planet, have become repre- 
sented in all cultures in an interpenetration or 
overlay of varying proportions. The task of 
culture history is the segregation of any given 
culture into the elements derived from the 
several Kulturkreise. 

'Fhe Kulturkreislehre was first conceived by 
Foy and Graebner, promulgated chiefly by the 
latter, supported for Africa by Ankerinann and 
attacked by Father Schmidt. The latter, how- 
ever, soon became a convert and has since, with 
his associate Koppers and others, modified and 
amplified the hypothesis, depriving it of its 
original rigor and lack of specific placing in time 
and space by tying the scheme in wherever 
possible with linguistics, archaeology and his- 
tory. The term Kulturkreis is being abandoned 
and the phrase kuliur^eschichtliche Methode sub- 
stitutetl, which is unfortunate in its implication 
that the 5tudy of culture history, at any rate 
among non-literary cultures, must be carried on 
through acceptance of the special assumptions 
of this school. Probably not far from half of the 
etlinologists of Austria and Germany either pro- 
fess adherence to or have been influenced by 
the views of this school. 

The British school originated a few years later 
with G. Elliot Smith, Perry and Rivers, whose 
respective roles might be roughly characterized 
as inspirer, protagonist and moderator. This 
school also has undergone some modifications 
and is best represented in its recent form by 
Smith’s Human History. In contrast with the 
German school it is monogenetic. Primitive 
culture is conceived as essentially stagnant, in- 
clined to retrogression as much as to progress. 
It is contended that at one time and place in 
human history, namely, in Egypt around 3000 
B.C., an unusual constellation of events produced 
a cultural spurt leading to the rapid develop- 
ment of agriculture, metallurgy, political organ- 
ization and kingship, priesthood, concern with 
the after life and mummification, writing and 
other cultural institutions. P'rom this center of 
origination this great cultural complex was car- 
ried in whole or in part, with secondary em- 
bellishments and degenerations, to Mesopo- 
tamia and the Mediterranean world, to India, 
Oceania, Mexico and Peru and in fragmentary 
form even to remote peoples who remained 
otherwise primitive. The remainder of culture 
history is essentially the story of the minor 
modifications of this one great culture, until the 
Greeks began to dissolve and replace it by 
civilization. 
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The British school 
degree of atlherence at home as the German; and 
likewise has tended to label as evolutionists and 
antidiffusionists all students who showed them- 
selves imsympalhelic to its full tenets. It is 
perhaps signilieant that both schools have made 
practically no converts from each other nor out- 
side their countries of origin. Scandinavia, 
France and the Ibiited States have held almost 
unanimously aloof. 

The methodological weaknesses of both diffu- 
sionist seh(M)ls may be summarized as follows. 
(1 ranted a certain modest empirical beginning, 
they very early took a long a priori leap and 
since then have been forced to depend largely on 
selected evidence or constnials of evidence to 
maintain the ]v>sition thus taken, genuinely in- 
ductive incjuiry being relegated to the back- 
ground. 'I'he basic schemes are too simple to 
seem adt^quate to most culture historians and 
anthropologists. 'Fhe mechanisms used, with 
their primary insistence on diffusion, are also too 
simple. 

'llie virtues of the schools are in part asso- 
ciated with this overemphasis on diffusion , 
whose strength they have at any rate shown, thus 
helping to clear the g?-ound of the older school of 
evolutionism or naively psychological theories 
of stages of progress. They have also made 
probable the specific connection between a 
number of geographically separate culture 
elements or Cf)mplexes, and they have drawn 
fresh attention to culture history as a study of 
universal human interrelations. The future will 
probably characterize their theories as over- 
shootings of a newly discerned and legitimate 
mark. 

A. L. Krokber 

See: Anthropology; Culture; Social Process; 
'rHADiTioN; Imitation; Communkation; Inven- 
tions; MiGRA’noN; CoNQuiusr; Proselytism; Euro- 
peanization; Ev(»lution, Social. 

Consult: For Theories: Tarde, Cb, Les his d'irmtatton 
(3rd ed. Paris 1900), tr. by E. C. Parsons (New York 
1903); Clrtiebner, E., “Kullurkreisc und Kultur- 
schichten in Ozeanien,” and Ankemiann, B., “Kultur- 
kreise und Kulturschichtcn in Afrika” in Zeitschrift 
fiir Ethnologic, vol. xxxvii (1905) 28-53, 54- 84, and 
discussion p. 84-90; Ciraebner, F., Methode der 
Ethnologie (Ilcidclbcrp: 1911); Schmidt, W., “Kultur- 
kreise und Kulturschichtcn in Sud-Amcrika” in Zc/f- 
schrift fiir Ethnologie, vol. xlv (1913) 1014-1130, and 
Sprachfamilien und Spnichenkreise der Erde (Heidel- 
berg 1926); Schmidt, W., and Koppers, W., Volker 
und Kulturen, vol. i~ (Regensburg 1924- ); Smith, 
G. Elliot, The Ancient Egyptians (new ed. London 
1923), In the Beginning (Lx)ndon 1928), and Human 
History (London 1929); Perry, W, J., Children of the 


Sun (I-X)ndon 1923), and The Grozvth of Civilization 
(2nd ed. London i92f)); Rivers, W. H. R., Psychology 
and Ethnology (London 1926); Ilocart, A. M., King^ 
ship (London 1927)- 

For Criticism: Boas, Franz, review of Graebner’s 
Methode der Ethnologic in Science, n.s., vol. xxxiv 
(1911) 804-10; (ioldenwciscr, Alexander, “Principle 
of Limited Possibilities” in Journal of A nierii an Folk-- 
lore, vol. x\'\i (1913) 259-90; Marett, R. R., The 
Diffusion of Culture (Cambridge, Eng. 1927); Dixon, 
R. B., The Building of Cultures (New York 1928) ch. 
vii; Smith, C. Elliot, and others, Culture: the Diffu^ 
sion Contro7'ersy (London 1927). 

DIGGER MOVEMENT. See Lkvellers. 

DILKE, SIR CHARLES Vi^ENTWORTH, 
Sf(’om) Baronet (1843-1911), British states- 
man. After graduating from the Cambridge Law 
Sch(K)l Dilke traveled throughout the British 
Empire making an intensive inspection and em- 
bodied the results in Greater Britain (2 vols., 
London 1868; 8th ed. 1885). Entering the House 
of Commons as member from Chelsea he at once 
showed himself to he an extreme example of that 
saving virtue of the British conservative ruling 
class in contributing leaders to its political 
opponents, the progressives. He not only be- 
came the first and foremost leader of radical 
Liberalism but he was also the first and last 
leader of a revival of British republicanism. In 
his parliamentary indictment of the monarchy 
on grounds of economy (1871-72) he was not 
supported by his party, but he w^as sustained 
therein by his constituency (1874). When the 
Liberals returned to power in 1880 Dilke, with 
Joseph Chamberlain as his principal lieutenant, 
was the acknowledged leader of the radicalism 
which seemed to be the logical successor to 
Liberalism. Gladstone reluctantly took Cham- 
berlain into his cabinet but under court pressure 
relegated Dilke to a minor post in foreign affairs. 
This was, however, work for which Dilke had 
prepared himself and in which he at once made 
his mark. He had to be admitted to the cabinet 
in 1882 and rapidly advanced to the position of 
heir presumptive to Mr. Gladstone and the 
Liberal premiership. Both in internal reform 
and in international affairs his mastery of detail 
and his grasp of principle, his commanding 
presence and his compelling powers, made him 
dominant. When the government fell in 1885 he 
had become not only the driving motive force 
but also the directing mind of British progres- 
sivism. 

Dilke’s career, just as it was reaching its 
culmination, was virtually ended by an unfor- 
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tunate divorce scandal in which he was impli- 
cated. He resigned his seat, devoted himself to 
imperial issues and published his Problems of 
Greater Britain (2 vols., London 1890) and The 
British Army (London 1888), which are still of 
value. He returned to Parliament in 1892 as a 
private member and put his exceptional informa- 
tion in industrial and international issues at the 
service of the new dynasty — the Labour party. 
If, as many of his friends believed, the British 
ruling class deliberately ruined their radical 
colleague for a private irregularity such as was 
considered no breach of their own code, then 
they paid heavily for their hypocrisy. For, had 
Dilke with Chamberlain succeeded to Liberal 
leadership in the eighties, the advent to power 
of a Labour party would have been postponed 
for another quarter century. 

George Young 

Consult: Bodelsen, C. A., Studies in Mid-Victorian 
Imperialism (Copenhapren 1924) p. 60-75; The Life of 
the Rt. lion. Sir (Charles W. Dilke, begun by Stephen 
Gwynn, completed and ed. by Gertrude M. '^Puckwcll, 
2 vols. (New York 1917); Morley, John, Life of Wil- 
liam Gladstone, 3 vols. (new ed. New York 1911) 
vols. ii-iii. 

DILL, SIR SAMUEL (1844-1924), British his- 
torian, philologist and administrator. He was 
educated at Queen’s College, Belfast, and Lin- 
coln College, Oxford. He taught Greek at Cor- 
pus Christi, Manchester University and Queen’s, 
Belfast. In his later years he devoted much time 
to administration and to service on various edu- 
cational boards and commissions. Dill’s interests 
lay especially in cultural and religious history. 
His Roman Society in the Last Century of the 
Western Empire (London 1898; 2nd ed. 1899) 
attracted wide attention because of its thorough- 
ness, sanity of judgment and charm of style. The 
next volume, Roman Society from Nero to 
Marcus Aurelius (London 1904; 2nd ed. 1905), 
based chiefly upon the extensive literary sources, 
provided a sounder and better balanced judg- 
ment of the epoch than did Friedliinder’s 
Sittengeschichte . For a description of the society 
of the period as affected especially by thought 
and creed it is still the best work in the field. 
His last volume, Roman Society in Gaul in the 
Merovingian Age (London 1926), not quite 
completed by the author and published by his 
associates, is of little value. It is merely a very 
successful recomi>osition of the materials found 
in the works of Gregory of I’ours and the other 
literary sources, without any attempt at histori- 
cal criticism and with an almost complete dis- 


regard for archaeological materials. The title 
itself is a misnomer. Dill’s contribution lay not 
in a critical use of precarious sources or in the 
unearthing of new ones, but rather in a pene 
trating interpretation of sources that were in 
themselves fairly reliable. 

Tenney Frank 

DILLON, JOHN FORREST (1831-1914) 
American jurist. Dillon was admitted to the 
Iowa bar in 1852 and was a justice of the Su 
preme Court of that state from 1862 to 1869 
For the next ten years he held office as United 
States judge for the Eighth Circuit. In 1879 
he became a professor of law at Columbia 
University and lectured on real property and 
equity until 1882, when he devoted himself to 
the practise of law\ He was the founder of the 
Central Law Journal in 1872 and was president 
of the American Bar Association from 1891 to 
1892. 

Judge Dillon’s work upon the bench con- 
tributed largely to the development of American 
law, but his reputation as a legal scholar rests 
mainly upon his Law of Municipal Corporations 
(Boston 1872; 5th ed., 5 vols., 191 1), the pioneer 
American treatise on the subject and a work 
which created municipal corporations as a dis- 
tinct branch of the law. This legal classic, which 
was at once recognized as a profound and philo- 
sophic study of the law of local government in 
the United States, was and still is accepted by 
the courts as a leading authority in this field. 
More than any other work it has influenced 
both the legislatures and the courts in formu- 
lating that great body of law which delimits 
the relations of our local governments to the 
state and to the individual. 

In 1894 Laws and Jurisprudence of England 
and Amtrica (Boston) was published. In it, 
despite the fundamental conservatism and deep 
veneration for existing legal institutions, Dillon 
showed himself a leading advocate of the mod- 
ernization of the American real property law 
and also of the codification of specific fields 
of the common law. These aims are gradually 
being realized in our uniform acts and in the 
restatement of the law sponsored by the Ameri- 
can Law Institute. 

Charles W. Tooke 

Consult: Stiles, E. H., Recollections and Sketches of 
Notable Laivyers and Public Men of Early Iowa (Des 
Moines 1916) p. 183-211; Hubbard, Harry, “John F. 
Dillon” in American Bar Association Journal, vol. xiv 
(1928) 77-79. 
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DILTHEY, WILHELM (1833-1911), German 
philosopher. Dilthey was trained in the critical- 
historical school of Bdckh and Ranke and in 
the philosophical tradition of Trendelenburg. In 
1866 he becafTic professor of philosophy at the 
University of Basel and later at Kiel and Breslau; 
in 1882 he succeeded Lotze in Berlin. 

Dilthey ’s philosophical work was begun at a 
time when the metaphysical construction of a 
logical world order was losing favor and when, 
on the other hand, positivism and neo-Kantian- 
ism with their application of the methods of 
natural science were proving inadequate to the 
task of a general study of man and a philo- 
sophical approach to the social sciences. In a 
long series of papers and more especially in his 
Einleitun» in die (icistcswissenschaften (I>eip.sic 
1883) Aufbau der geschicht lichen 

Welt in den Geisteswissenschaften (Berlin 1910) 
Dilthey attempted to construct a new methodol- 
ogy and a new interpretation of the study of 
society and culture. He drew a definite distinc- 
tion between the social and the natural sciences: 
the latter aim merely to describe and concep- 
tualize {hegreifen); the social sciences, concerned 
with the realm of ends and values instead of 
laws, should aim to understand {verstehen). As a 
basis for such study he postulated the need of an 
analytic and descriptive psychology concerned 
with a systematic knowledge of the nature of 
consciousness and of the inner unity (Sfruktnrzu- 
sammenhang) of individual and social life and an 
understanding of the historical development of 
this organic unity in scientific, artistic and reli- 
gious forms. He was as a result led into a com- 
prehensive research in the history of intellectual 
development, bearing fruit in his never com- 
pleted Leben Schleiermachers (Berlin 1870; new 
ed. by Hermann Mulert, Berlin 1922); in his 
essays on the theme of human nature in the 
thought of the fifteenth to the seventeenth cen- 
tury and on the Uerman philosophers, poets and 
historians of the eighteenth and nineteenth cen- 
turies; and in his brilliant Jugendgeschichte 
Hegeh (Berlin 1905). 

Dilthey is best characterized as the founder of 
the so-called Lebensphilosophie. The conception 
of life upon which his philosophy is based 
makes unnecessary the distinction between in- 
tellect and reality and tne corresponding dichot- 
omy of spirit and matter; it sets up his system 
in opposition to the traditional Vemiinftwissen- 
schaft type of philosophy. In social science 
Dilthey is important as the most famous ex- 
ponent of the Geisteswissenschaft movement in 


Germany. Throughout his work in this field he 
was concerned not with the problem of social 
control but with the conservation and objective 
revaluation of cultural forms. During his life- 
time Dilthey ’s inllucncc was limited to a small 
group of his students; but with the appearance 
of his collected w’orks his influence permeated 
not only other schf)ols of (German philosophy 
but psychology, history, law^ and economics and 
resulted in the increasingly greater adoption of 
his methodology in these respective sciences. 

Laid WIG Landgrebe 

Works: GcsammcUv Schriftcu, 8 vols. (Lcipsic 1914- 
30 - 

(Consult: Misch, Cieorp, Introduction to 5th vol. of 
Dilthev’s (Jcsammclte Srhri/fnt; Stein, Arthur, Der 
h(\ifri£f (k', Ver^tehem hei DihJuy (2nd cd. Tubingen 
1926); Landgrebe, Ludwig, “Wilhelm Diltheys 
'rheoric der (icistcswissenschaften” in Jahrhuch fiir 
Philosophic ini/l phanomcimloyjsihe Forschung^ vol. ix 
(1928) 237-3()f); Stein, Ludwig, “Historical Opti- 
mism: Wilhelm Dilthey” in Philosophunl RcinezVy vol. 
xxxiii (1924) 329-44; Tapper, R., “Diltbey’s Method- 
ology of the (Teistesw'issenschaflcn” in Philosophical 
P('tfien\ vol. xxxiv (1925) 333-49; Friess, II. L., “Wil- 
helm Dilthey” in Jounta! of Philosophy^ vol. xxvi 
(1929) 5-25; 'Proetsch. K., Gcsaninicltc Schriften^ 4 
vols. ('luhingen 1912-25) vol. iii, p. 509-30. 

DIMINISHING RETURNS is a general prin- 
ciple of productivity, pervading all forms of 
production. In its original and best known form 
it related to agriculture and would perhaps be 
most precisely stated as follows: apart from 
declining soil fertility and fluctuations due to 
the changes of weather increased use of other 
resources per acre of land yields increasing crops 
per acre but decreasing crops per unit of the 
other resources used. The other resources were 
originally spoken of as capital, which was under- 
stood to include amounts advanced as wages to 
labor during the period of the crop cycle. 

In its more general form the principle applies 
to shifting proportions of different factors or 
groups of factors in any industry. When the 
physical output per unit of a factor or a group 
of factors is increased by increasing the amount 
of cooperating factors, the output per unit of 
the cooperating factors declines. It is thus a 
statement of elastic limits on the development 
of the latent possibilities of particular productive 
factors through the employment of larger 
amounts of cooperating factors. The term has 
been also applied to certain distinct though re- 
lated facts, such as a decline in net financial yield 
or a historical trend toward higher agricultural 
costs of production. 
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Among the economists the principle of dimiii- 
ishing returns was first anticipated by Turgot 
in his comments on a prize essay written in 1767 
{Oeuvres^ ed. by G. Schellc, voL ii, Paris 1914, 
p. 643-46). The principle of diminishing re- 
turns was implied by Malthus in his Essay on 
the Principle of Population (1798) when he stated 
that, while population tended if unchecked to 
increase in geometrical ratio and probably to 
double every twenty-five years, it was unthink- 
able that food production in England could 
maintain this rate of increase beyond the first 
quarter century, the utmost imaginable increase 
after that being represented by equal absolute 
increases in each twenty-five year period. In 
his Inquiry into the Nature and Progress of Rent 
(1815) he also suggested that increased use of 
capital on land already fully exploited would 
bring losses unless prices and rents should rise; 
he gave greater emphasis, however, to the 
necessity of taking up land of poorer quality. 
Later in an Encyclopaedia Britannica article on 
population (supplement to 4th ed. 1824, vol. vi, 
p. 307-33) he gave a definite statement of the 
law of diminishing returns. Before that, how- 
ever, Sir Edward West declared that “each 
equal additional quantity of work bestowed on 
agriculture yields an actually diminished return” 
(Essay on the Application of Capital to Land 
. . . , 1815, p. 6) and Ricardo published his 
Principles of Political Economy and Taxation 

(1817). 

Ricardo in his theory of rent definitely as- 
sumed that hand in hand with the taking up of 
poorer qualities of land there would naturally 
go an increasing expenditure on the better 
lands, subject to declining yield for the addi- 
tional outlays of capital. Such criticism of the 
Ricardian theory as that of Henry C. Carey, 
who deduced from American experience a tend- 
ency to progress from less fertile to more fertile 
soils, is to a large extent beside the point, as 
the more fertile soils either required more out- 
lays for clearing and development than the early 
settlers could afford or were less accessible from 
the early centers of settlement. Accessibility is 
of course a relative and shifting thing as a 
country develops. 

Senior in his Outline of the Science of Political 
Economy (1836) developed and emphasized a 
contrast between agriculture, subject to dimin- 
ishing returns, and manufactures, in which 
increasing returns were possible with increasing 
output. It is true that increasing agricultural 
production with the factor of land limited is 


likely to exhibit the effects of diminishing re- 
turns in visible form unless counteracted by 
improvements; while manufacturing output can 
be increased without corresponding limits on 
any one factor or group of factors, thus allowing 
other principles to dominate the visible result. 
Even in manufactures, however, a change in the 
proportion of factors is subject to the law of 
diminishing returns. A recent study (Cobb, 
Charles W., and Douglas, Paul H., “A Theory 
of Production” in American Economic Review^ 
vol. xviii, 1928, supplement, 139-65) indicates 
that despite advances in technique during the 
two decades following 1900 the increase in fixed 
capital per worker in American manufactures 
has been from three to four times as great as 
that in physical product per worker. 

Recent writers, particularly H. J. Davenport, 
have emphasized the distinction between the 
law of proportion of factors, in which the con- 
dition of diminishing returns is normal, and 
that of increasing productivity with increasing 
size of productive units or scale of operations. 
The mathematical implications of the former 
law were brought out by F. M. Taylor in an 
arithmetical example which he carried through 
all possible stages of varying return. Thus, 
operating with two factors, a constant area of 
land and an increasing amount of labor, five 
stages are possible. Product may increase faster 
than labor, as fast, slower, not at all, or it may 
decrease. When labor is in the first stage, land 
is in the fifth, since a concentration of all the 
labor on part of the land would actually increase 
the total product. Similarly, when labor is in 
the second stage, land is in the fourth, and when 
labor is in the third, land is also in the third. 
It is clearly wasteful to utilize any costly factor 
in either the fourth or fifth stage; hence econ- 
omy requires that wherever technical conditions 
permit costly factors be used in the third stage, 
where both are under diminishing returns. The 
same principle applies to any number of factors 
and can be expressed by algebraic methods. 

The generalized law of the proportion of 
factors underlies the theory of distribution of 
the marginal productivity school. It is possible 
to prove that if the price of each contributing 
factor is equal to the “marginal product” of 
that factor, the sum of the shares thus appor- 
tioned to the owners of the contributing factors 
would equal the total product. This is true, 
however, only under certain simplified condi- 
tions which are not fully carried out in practise. 
The principle of marginal productivity does not 
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apply fully to parts of an organic productive 
unit. Changes in the scale of production bring 
changes in efHciency which disturb the basic 
assumption that an evenly spread increase in 
the quantity of all factors employed will result 
in an equal pro{)ortionate increase of output. 
Management, research and the other overhead 
costs of plants wc^rking at part capacity do not 
fit into the simplified picture. Long run trends 
may exhibit diminishing returns while shorter 
fluctuations are dominated by otlier principles. 
The place of each in the complex reality has 
not been fully worked out. 

The relation between diminishing technical 
returns and the behavior of financial returns 
is a source of some confusion, although the 
basic principles are relatively simple. 7 'he term 
diminishing returns is unfortunately often 
stretched to cover any decline in net money 
earnings, whether due to increased money costs 
of production or to the decline in price follow- 
ing an increase in the supply of the product. 
7'he application of the term diminishing returns 
to increased money costs may lead to confusion, 
because as has been shown above the use of 
costly factors in any but the stage of diminishing 
technical returns is financially wasteful. The 
decline of price, on the other hand, is a matter 
of demand schedules and not of the laws of 
production as such. An increase of a generic 
factor of production, such as capital, will not 
increase the output of one commodity only and 
thus will not be limited by the ordinary type 
of demand schedule. 

It is true that many business activities are 
not directly concerned with the physical pro- 
duction of goods but with the creation of de- 
mand, the maintenance of prices, with financial 
operations, lawsuits and even political propa- 
ganda. But it is still possible to say that almost 
any technically definable end may be gained by 
using contributory factors in varying propor- 
tions, whether the proximate end be the crea- 
tion of a cigarette, of a billboard advertising it 
or of political propaganda against anticigarette 
laws. And the proportioning of factors to secure 
any end exhibits the principle of diminishing 
returns. 

John Maurice Clark 
See: Increasing Returns; Value; Cost; Distribu- 
tion; Rent; Economics. 
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DIOCLETIAN (C. Aurelius Valerius Diocle- 
tianus) (245-313), Roman emperor. Diocletian 
w'as born in Dalmatia and became emperor in 
284. His reign ushered in an autocracy charac- 
terized by deification of the ruler, prostration in 
his presence, elaborate court ceremonial, the 
exclusion of the senate from participation in 
imperial government, reduction of Italy to the 
status of the provinces and the concentration of 
all authority in the hands of the emperor. By 
sharing his power with a colleague and choosing 
two Caesars as their successors designate 
Diocletian discouraged rebellion and rendered 
possible a more effective conduct of the adminis- 
tration. The bureaucracy was reorganized by 
separating the ciHl and military careers and 
filling the administrative departments with a 
subordinate personnel organized on a strictly 
military model. Its numbers grew greatly with 
the doubling of the list of j)rovinces and the cre- 
ation of four prefectures and twelve dioceses. 
7 ’he military establishment was increased and 
was rendered more efficient by the organization 
of a central field army. 'Fhe provincial garrisons 
were placed under the authority of military 
dukes and counts. Economically as well as 
politically the interests of the state over- 
shadowed those of its population. The older 
taxes were abolished in favor of the hitherto 
irregular requisitions of supplies (annona)^ now 
made a permanent levy based on units of land 
ijuga) and number of men and animals cultivat- 
ing it {capita). Diocletian’s edict of prices was a 
well meant but futile effort to check an increase 
in the cost of living resulting from an attempt to 
reform the coinage. Influenced by the Caesar 
Galerius in 302 a. D. Diocletian initiated the last 
and greatest persecution of the Christians in the 
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empire. At his retirement in 305 this great function of the diplomat were not recognized 


organizer had laid solid foundations for the 
administrative, fiscal and military systems that 
characterized the late Roman Empire. 

A. E. R. Boak 
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DIPLOMACY is the method in common use 
today of communication between governments. 
All governments at all times and in all parts of 
the world have used envoys in communicating 
with other governments or authorities. There 
are traces of the practise recorded on Assyrian 
tablets, in Greek and Roman history and in 
ancient China and India. But there is no direct 
connection between such practises and what 
we call diplomacy. Nor is there any direct 
connection between the modern system and 
the practise of the mediaeval Roman church in 
sending legates or dealing in the Curia with 
representatives of local inltTests, ecclesiastical 
or political. In its present form diplomacy hears 
the marks of conceptions of government domi- 
nant during the Renaissance, when the system 
and methods now operative had their origin. 
The republic of V^enice may be considered to 
have founded diplomacy as we know it. In the 
sixteenth century it maintained envoys in Swit- 
zerland, Naples, Turin, Milan and London as 
well as ambassadors at the courts of the em- 
peror and of the kings of France and of Spain. 
Later the kings of France and of Spain main- 
tained continuous representation in various 
cities. But the practise of sending special mis- 
sions for specific purposes continued to be 
prevalent until the seventeenth century. Indeed, 
the business of government in earlier times 
did not require a system of intergovernmental 
relations, and even when permanent contact 
between governments was found indispensable 
it remained the practise in many cases to main- 
tain abroad a subordinate class of envoys as 
distinguished from ambassadors with full rights 
and powers. Thus the United States did not 
maintain abroad any officials of a higher rank 
than that of envoy until 1893. essential 
characteristic of the diplomatic system, how- 
ever, is the permanence of the agent in residence 
at some foreign seat of government, -\lthough 
the method called diplomacy was practised by 
temporary agents at all periods, the status and 


until the chief governments came into continu- 
ous contact through agents residing abroad. 
I'he existing system first operated in Europe 
in the early seventeenth century; it has since 
become world wide, having proved itself essen- 
tial to modern government. 

When the diplomatic system arose, most 
states were monarchical and the court was the 
center of political and economic power and of 
cultural influence. Ii)ven today diplomatists are 
supposed to be accredited to courts, where such 
exist. Furthermore, early diplomatic represent- 
atives, as the personal deputies of sovereign 
monarchs, were generally of the courtier type 
and frecjuently members of the highest nobility 
or, due to their international connections and 
their relatively superior education, members 
of the high clergy. Non-professionals are some- 
times chosen ambassadors or ministers, in the 
United States especially, in reward for political 
services or as a consolation for political defeat 
or in many countries for specific competence, 
such as a knowledge of finance or a close con- 
nection with the particular foreign nation. Most 
diplomatists, however, are professional. They 
have been trained as attaches abroad or as 
secretaries in their ministries for foreign affairs. 
The development of a permanent professional 
diplomatic service, while tending to replace 
the monarch’s personal choice with systemat- 
ically trained and chosen officials, retains the 
general atmosphere of the restricted capital 
society in wffiich as an agent of royalty the older 
type of diplomat moved. In almost every coun- 
try the diplomatic service is practically closed 
to citizens of all but the most wealthy class. 
In some countries not even the sons of wealthy 
merchants or industrialists obtain easy entrance 
into the service, which is reserved for those 
who bear names of ancient dignity. In the 
United States, where there is less admission 
of such facts than in most other countries, the 
practise is supported by the government’s re- 
fusal to provide public moneys for the use of 
diplomats in carrying on the lavish and extrava- 
gant entertainment functions expected of them. 
Hence the diplomatic caste is highly selected 
at the outset from among the wealthiest and 
most aristocratic group of citizens, and even 
within the service advancement is granted 
largely on a basis of wealth and social prestige. 
The manners of the drawing room are regarded 
as the most important qualification for diplo- 
matists rather than a knowledge of foreign 
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culture, business or political affairs. The social 
prestige which in mediaeval civilizations dis- 
tinguished those unconnected with trade leads 
diplomatists to adopt the manners and customs 
of small cliques, which in old capitals often 
preserve a traditional culture unconnected with 
any political or economic power. Thus there 
also exists a tradition which in certain services 
divides the diplomatic career from the consular 
service. Diplomatists in addition to some knowl- 
edge of foreign tongues have also skill in adopt- 
ing the forms of politeness common in circles 
in which they live in foreign capitals. The 
departments of governments dealing with for- 
eign policy are usually staffed by the same 
social and intellectual types as are to be found 
in embassies and legations abroad. 

The functions of a diplomat are still usually 
conceived to be mainly those of guarding the 
interests of his government in negotiations with 
the government of the country in which he 
resides. In each embassy or legation of impor- 
tant states in foreign capitals there is a staff 
of officials theoretically subordinate to the am- 
bassador or minister. The most powerful of 
these, however, belong to the home war de- 
partment and exercise an influence upon their 
government often independent of and some- 
times contrary to that of the civil diplomatic 
staff. In very recent times commercial coun- 
selors and attaches have been added to the staff, 
and in a very few cases social attaches have been 
appointed for reporting upon industrial and 
similar problems. All these agents of each state 
at the capital of every other state constitute a 
body called the diplomatic corps. Thus in con- 
nection with the chief officials of the ministry 
for foreign affairs in each capital the diplomatic 
corps forms a microcosm of the state system 
of the world. The London diplomatic corps, for 
example, includes fifty-six embassies and lega- 
tions, the smallest composed of two officials, 
the largest of seventeen. Among these are naval 
and military attaches in great numbers and a 
few commercial attaches. Such a body in each 
capital is in continuous contact with the foreign 
office (or ministry of foreign affairs or, in the 
United States, State Department) and com- 
municates daily with its superior officials at 
home. The presence of other diplomatists and 
agents in any capital makes a difference in the 
work of each, since the influence of one diplo- 
matist may be thrown against that of another. 
Certain common and largely formal interests 
of the whole corps in each capital, however. 


tend to create an international caste of diplo- 
matists. Such persons spend most of their lives 
away from their own countries. So far impor- 
tant posts in this caste have been held by only 
one woman, Mme. A. Kollontay, appointed to 
ambassadorships l^y the Soviet Union, but 
marriages occur which connect the diplomats 
of one country with those of another. The 
members of the corps in any capital are tradi- 
tionally much concerned with precedence of 
one over another. I'he titular head of the corps, 
the doyen, has a social status of considerable 
importance as representative in some matters 
of the corps in a capital. 

'rhe rights of the diplomatist in a foreign 
country are the result of Renaissance concep- 
tions and later adjustments to meet new needs. 
'Fhe diplomatist was originally a kind of spy. 
llic general practise noted by Machiavelli and 
advocated by de Callicres gave good grounds 
for suspecting the character of the influence 
wielded by a foreign diplomatist. The diploma- 
tist used money, when he could, or any other 
means available to spread propaganda in favor 
of his own interests (even when designed to 
shake the stability of the local government), to 
undermine local political parties and to obtain 
secret information. Such influences still exist, 
as the Great War and more recent revelations 
of spying in foreign countries have revealed. 
'Fhe presence of military and naval attaches in 
foreign capitals is in fact an open form of the 
spying which is incidental to preparation for 
future war. Since it is necessary to grant certain 
facilities to diplomatists on the basis of reciproc- 
ity, international law recognizes that diploma- 
tists have immunity of person and residence 
from the action of the law in the state in which 
they reside. A fiction has been created to sup- 
port this practise: the diplomatist’s residence 
has been supposed to be exterritorial, or to be 
a part of the state which sent him out. Immu- 
nity of residence has sometimes been used to 
shelter refugees from the pursuit of their oppo- 
nents and to maintain habits forbidden in the 
country at large. The case for the personal 
immunity of the head of an embassy or mission 
and certain of his staff seems to rest upon the 
need of free communication between diploma- 
tists and their home governments, although 
here too a fiction has been created, namely, 
that as the personal representative of his sover- 
eign the diplomatist enjoys the same immunities 
as apply to the sovereign’s person. The recip- 
rocal obligations on the part of the diplomatist 
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are not clearly established; but the old practise 
that the head of a mission should act as a judge 
and police authority within the area of immu- 
nity seems to be dying out. Informally, at least, 
the diplomatist submits offenses to the courts 
in the country in which he resides. 

Under the protection of these privileges the 
normal diplomatic practises have developed in 
the same way in all states. There is daily per- 
sonal contact between the members of the 
diplomatic corps and officials or responsible 
ministers in the several foreign offices. Infor- 
mation is exchanged. Formal ceremonies occa- 
sionally give an opportunity for making public 
the friendliness of the relations between the 
governments concerned. But a great part of 
the normal work of a legation is the collection 
of information from the press and other sources 
for forwarding to its home government. Recip- 
rocally the legation supplies information about 
its home country to newspapers. Although it 
is still usual for diplomatists to confine their 
activities and restrict their knowledge to the 
capital, which is often quite different in social 
character and outlook from the country as a 
whole, the increased importance of newspapers 
in politics, especially that part of politics af- 
fected by foreign affairs, has resulted in great 
extension of the work of legations. The great 
press agencies (Associated Press, Reuter’s, Ha- 
vas, Wolff, Press Association, lass and others) 
are closely connected with the diplomatic sys- 
tem, sometimes through legation attaches who 
are also agents of one of the agencies. Some- 
times such channels of approach are widened 
by the purchase (usually secret) of a controlling 
interest in one of the major daily papers, which 
thereupon becomes in effect part of the legation 
apparatus. A particularly convenient manner 
of reaching the press is open to the foreign 
minister. Most foreign offices establish intimate 
relations with foreign newspaper correspond- 
ents in their capitals, winning their support by 
sagacious distribution of convincing arguments, 
professional favors, decorations of honor and 
even money. Such practises have gained suffi- 
cient influence over some newspapers to make 
the entire policy of their foreign correspondents 
consciously one of presenting only or chiefly 
the point of view of the government in power 
in the country in which they are working. 

Such activities are supplemented by others, 
including those of a variety of institutions, 
international committees, exchange professor- 
ships and the like. The ambassador is usually 
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honorary president of an organization devoted 
to furthering cordial relations between his coun- 
try and the country in which he is operating. 
Important natives with financial or sentimental 
interests in the foreign country scr\"e in such 
an organization, whose activities include senti- 
mental gestures (donating monuments, present- 
ing medals and prizes and financing good will 
tours) and propaganda activities through the 
publication of specialized literature, the dis- 
tribution of inspired news to the local press and 
the establishment of friendly contacts with poli- 
ticians, journalists and other persons of in- 
fluence. 

Despite the commonness of such practises 
the exposure of secret machinations by diplo- 
mats is always the signal for a violent outburst 
against the responsible government, which is 
accused of base immorality in carrying on a 
practise general in all diplomatic services. A 
case in point is that of the Soviet Union. If the 
Soviet government may be said to have the 
same general views as the Third International 
or to control the latter body, then supporters 
or propagandists or representatives of the latter 
are presumably agents of the Soviets. If this 
be the case, their diplomatic work is similar to 
that of the semi-official or secret (and some- 
times the accredited) diplomatists of other gov- 
ernments. That their subversive propaganda is 
open and frank is a minor technical diflference. 
Similar agents of other governments carry on 
propaganda substantially subversive. The re- 
sentment stirred up against Third International 
or Soviet propagandists is similar to that against 
other diplomatists discovered to be engaged in 
similar activities, intensified by the anti-Soviet 
counterpropaganda of special interests. Thus a 
government can reach the general public in 
any foreign state by other means than those 
provided by the government of that state. The 
realities of diplomacy then are often quite 
different from the system described by inter- 
national lawyers. 

Consuls are agents, generally for commerce, 
residing abroad. The name and office arose in 
the eastern Mediterranean after the crusades, 
when Italian, Spanish and French merchants 
residing in the Levant elected one of their 
number in a city to exercise jurisdiction over 
their countrymen resident in that city. The 
powers of these consuls granted voluntarily by 
Islamic monarchs were later made a part of 
international law through treaties called capitu- 
lations. Similarly the chief foreign agents of 
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European merchants became governmeiic ap- 
pointees. They remained, hcwever, without 
diplomatic functions or privileges outside the 
Levant. Usually two kinds of consuls are to be 
founil: one a professional, full time official who 
promotes the trade of the country from which 
he is sent; the other a local merchant, often of 
foreign nationality, who attends occasionally to 
matters of interest to merchants of the country 
whose government pays him. h. tiie nineteenth 
century the growth of commerce and the in- 
crease in the number and importance of com- 
mercial treaties led to the appointment of more 
consuls and a recognition of the great impor- 
tance of their work. Incidentally, since consuls 
were resident not only in capitals but in several 
districts of a foreign state, they could provide 
a much more general view of the situation 
abroad than the old fashioned diplomatist. This 
as well as the democratization of the diplomatic 
services has led to the closer association of con- 
sular and diplomatic functions, and some states 
have amalgamated the two services. 

The minister or secretary in any state who 
is supposed to be responsible for the foreign 
policy of the government forms part of the 
whole diplomatic system. In traditional auto- 
cratic forms of government he is usually a 
trained official belonging to the diplomatic 
service. In monarchies the monarch is tradi- 
tionally given more influence in foreign policy 
than in domestic aff airs, partly because of the 
mediaeval and Renaissance custom of inter- 
marriage between monarchical families and be- 
cause in Europe at any rate there is a blood 
relationship connecting the caste of royal fam- 
ilies, but partly also because the political intel- 
ligence of citizens in most countries has not 
been so far developed as to affect foreign policy. 
In republics, similarly, the president tends to 
have more influence over foreign than over 
domestic policy. The foreign minister or secre- 
tary, however, deals with normal intercourse 
between governments; and in this, if he is an 
amateur or untraveled, he comes very easily 
under the influence of the caste of diplomatists 
inside his office and in his legation abroad. 
That permanent officials such as Sir Eyre 
Crowe in the British Foreign Office and Baron 
von Holstein in the pre-w^ar German Foreign 
Office often dominate foreign policy has been 
revealed by published foreign office documents. 
A foreign minister, however, may resist or even 
control such influences if he has political power 
outside the world of officials. The policy of each 


minister is delimited not only by influence of 
professional officials and diplomatists but also 
by existing treaties and even current negotia- 
tions begun by a predecessor. Even when a 
change of party in control of the government 
takes place, the .so-called continuity of foreign 
policy holds good to a considerable degree. 
Extreme national i.sm also prevents differences 
between parties or groups from showing in 
foreign policy. Hence diplomacy has tended to 
be conservati\'e and traditional. 

The growth of political intelligence in foreign 
affairs has made possible some changes of policy 
and reforms of the traditional system. The tele- 
graph and in capitals not too far distant the 
telephone have reduced the importance of the 
ambassadr)r or envoy. In the days when he was 
not in direct contact with his own responsible 
minister at home the diplomatist was able to 
negotiate and personally decide issues which 
he is now compelled to leave to his superiors. 
Much is still left to personal initiative where no 
great issue is involved, but in a crisis the diplo- 
matist tends to become simply an office boy at 
the end of a wire. 'This naturally involves less 
responsibility and recpiires the employment of 
a kind of personality different from that of the 
dij)lomatists of the past. The old method, how^- 
ever, is continued in the practise of .sending 
written documents through the ambassador, 
w’ho then discusses the situation with the for- 
eign minister. The personal influence of the 
ambassador (who generally represents the older 
traditions of nationalist and conservative diplo- 
macy) may thus be very important in foreign 
policy. 

For dealing with excejnional situations the 
traditional diplomacy provides the congress or 
conference. A congress as distinct from a con- 
ference is usually a meeting of responsible 
foreign ministers, prime ministers or other 
heads of governments for the settlement of peace 
terms after wars or for the framing of other 
treaties of multinational scope. I'he negotia- 
tions preceding such treaties have often been 
secret in that some of the parties affected en- 
tered into private understandings unknown to 
other parties. Thus there arise secret clauses 
of treaties or secret treaties. In order that these 
secrets may not be known to third parties, 
which are other governments, it is necessary 
that they should be secrets also unknown to 
the citizens in whose name or for whose inter- 
ests the obligations involved have been con- 
tracted. Such citizens may eventually be com- 
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pelled to take action resulting as a consequence 
of agreements of which they never hear. Hence 
some feeling in modern states has arisen against 
secret diplomacy. The traditional method of 
defending the ancient practise is to urge that 
all negotiations or conversations must be secret 
or private while they are being carried on. This 
argument is in itself of little weight and irrele- 
vant to the real issue, which is concerned with 
the binding character of the agreement ulti- 
mately reached but kept secret from the citizens 
whom it concerns. The Covenant of the League, 
which attempted to prevent such secrecy by 
requiring registration of treaties, has failed to 
prevent a new growth of secret military under- 
standings which are not registered. In practise 
most citizens, even in states in which citizens 
are supposed to decide upon policy, eventually 
undertake under the pressure of propaganda 
in critical situations obligations to which their 
agents have committed them and which may 
or may not be to their real interest. 

Conferences as distinguished from congresses 
arc usually meetings of ambassadors or official 
plenipotentiaries for settling minor issues. A 
long series of congresses and conferences have 
been held ever since the Middle Ages. Most of 
them have produced treaties. After the Great 
War the j)ractisc of conference between heads 
of states was found useful until about 1924. 
There arose a peculiar institution, the so-called 
Aml:)assadors’ Conference in Paris, a perma- 
nent body including the diplomatic represent- 
atives of the c\-Allied Powers and a French 
official, to carry on current business which the 
peace treaties of 1920-22 had left to the “Allied 
and Associated Powers.” This form of diplo- 
macy by conference between heads of govern- 
ments and foreign ministers, from which great 
results were once expected, has been displaced 
since about 1924 by the older diplomatic meth- 
ods and the growth of the activities of the 
League of Nations. 

The League system provides the elements of 
a new diplomacy. First, it is the occasion for 
periodical personal meetings, at council and 
assembly sessions, of responsible ministers of 
the member states. Foreign ministers and con- 
sequently the political opinion and active polit- 
ical influences of their states come into close 
contact. A foreign minister, at any rate in a 
“democratic” state, usually knows more about 
the political or economic tendencies in his own 
country than does a diplomatist. This new form 
of diplomacy by conference, which has dis- 


placed the occasional conferences that took 
place from 1920 to 1923, has the immense 
advantage of providing means whereby dis- 
putes can be settled by conciliation, and the 
League system may thus (under article li of the 
Covenant especially) prevent such a serious 
crisis as would before 1920 have inevitably led 
to war. Secondly, the League Secretariat pro- 
vides skilled assistance for cooperation between 
governments, based not upon the traditional 
assumption of diplomacy that each diplomat 
stands for a separate interest but upon the 
assumption that common interests are impor- 
tant for all states. 

The League system is new, and at first it 
grew in the dark. When it attracted the atten- 
tion and jealousy of members of the old diplo- 
matic services, a struggle arose. Within the 
Secretariat governments attempted to use the 
old methods, and the League system became 
in some cases merely a cover for the old game 
of “pull devil, pull baker” in the attainment of 
the fantastic “balance of power” which has 
been the evil dream of diplomatists since the 
Renaissance. 'J'his brought the League system 
into the diplomatic world. Although minor 
issues may be dealt with by cooperation, under- 
lying such cooperation is the old preparation 
for future war which still dominates the foreign 
policy of most states. Foreign ministers and 
other representatives of political opinion are 
accompanied to League gatherings by stahs 
which include pennanent officials representing 
the old type of diplomacy and exercising con- 
siderable influence over the heads of the dele- 
gation. Members of the Secretariat, which is 
hypothetically an international service paid out 
of common funds contributed by many states, 
are often looked upon by the governments whose 
citizens they remain as diplomatic agents of 
the old tradition seeking a special advantage, 
and they often act in that capacity. 

Behind the old system, the new League sys- 
tem and the current practises of diplomatists. 
League officials and foreign ministers lies the 
issue of peace or war. The traditional diplomacy 
expresses the present social order’s assumption 
of the possibility and even the probability of 
war. In the minds of the actual persons who 
have influence upon diplomacy and foreign 
policy there remains the conscious idea that 
“the state” is essentially opposed to other states. 
The state is therefore conceived primarily as a 
defense organization and secondarily as the 
instrument by which national or dynastic or 
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merely governmental interests are gained or 
defended against external groups called foreign 
or alien. Some vague doubt seems to have 
reached official quarters as to the distinction 
between “defense’’ of interests and the promo- 
tion of interests. In the Kellogg, or Paris, Peace 
Pact of 1928, for example, war is implied to be 
wrong except for defense, which presumably 
therefore is not “national policy’’; and yet all 
national policy is explained as defense of legiti- 
mate interests. ’Phere is no way out of the 
logical impasse as long as the state is conceived 
as a defense organization and diplomacy as one 
of the instruments ()f the national policy of 
pressing interests opposed to other interests. 
Since diplomacy is assumed to be the advocacy 
of one interest against another and as the ad- 
vantage of one state and its friends is assumed 
to be the disadvantage of other states, the 
methods of diplomacy are still often those sug- 
gested by Hobbes and Machiavelli. The inter- 
state system, such as it was, of Renaissance 
states was a war system, in which peace was 
only an interval between wars. Each state had 
to use war as part of government, and diplomacy 
became an extended preliminary skirmish. The 
effort of diplomatists then is to secure allies 
and to obtain advantages of a strategic char- 
acter in view of future danger. Thus finance 
and foreign investment and especially loans for 
expenditure on armaments have been the in- 
struments by which diplomacy has secured 
friends for a future quarrel. Furthermore, to 
gain one’s end in a war system deceit was nec- 
essary, especially in the preliminary diplomatic 
skirmish, and it still remains necessary in so 
far as there is a possibility of future wars. 

The fraudulent character of diplomatic tech- 
nique is then not altogether due to the nature 
of diplomacy itself but to the war system. The 
result upon the moral responsibility of agents 
has been noteworthy. All advocates pleading a 
special case tend to suppress what does not suit 
their case on the assumption that the other side 
also has an advocate. Thus diplomatists in the 
old diplomacy, regarding themselves as agents 
for one interest, lied and deceived on the as- 
sumption that they were advocates. The funda- 
mental responsibility for such conduct rests 
upon those who derive advantage from force 
and fraud. But even foreign ministers sometimes 
still make the ancient plea of raison d'itat or 
that other theory of irresponsible sovereignty 
sabis rei pnblicae suprema lex as an excuse for 
acts that are considered as immoral or even as 


illegal according to the accepted code of ordi- 
nary behavior. 

Today, however, there is a vague feeling that 
honesty pays, and the rapid growth of inter- 
national law and the much more exact thinking 
devoted to it may produce a new understanding 
of the comity of nations, with which Renais- 
sance diplomacy will be inconsistent. The state, 
once conceived as only or mainly a defense 
organization, now deals with commercial intelli- 
gence, employment, public health and educa- 
tion, none of which are understood by the 
traditional diplomacy. Thus experts are con- 
tinually used to assist diplomats ignorant of the 
real issues which concern modern states. Mod- 
ern finance, commerce, industry and science 
have modified the state, or the nature of gov- 
ernment, since the days when diplomatists were 
regarded as the chief experts on what was 
happening abroad. As a result the League sys- 
tem includes technical or specialist organizations 
and officials who connect the machinery of 
government across the frontiers of states in 
matters relating to labor legislation, public 
health, transport, finance and the like. Admin- 
istrative offices and ministers of different states 
are in contact, often without the intervention 
or assistance of the foreign services. 

Again, a new attitude among diplomatists, 
which may be called the new diplomacy, has 
begun to exist even if it is not understood by 
most diplomatists or most traditional authorities 
upon foreign affairs. This new attitude assumes 
the existence and the predominant importance 
of interests common to many states and to the 
peoples of those states. Health, social stability 
and the repression of violence are instances of 
such common interests. Upon this basis diplo- 
macy is the pursuit by each government of 
interests common to many, and the method of 
diplomacy is cooperation not controversy. 
Should this view, not yet dominant in diplo- 
macy, prevail it would make a great difference 
not only to the current business of diplomacy 
but also to the system and the persons em- 
ployed. For example, such a conception dis- 
places the military and naval attaches and 
removes such influences altogether outside the 
diplomatic system. These attaches stand for the 
old diplomacy of threat as a method of nego- 
tiation. They are “the state as defense.” Their 
presence abroad depends upon the willingness 
of their governments to use threats of force as 
means of “persuasion” or to counter such 
threats by force. Again, the services of the 
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pleader or the advocate are less important and 
those of the expert in a special subject are more 
important in proportion as each state tends to 
cooperate with other states for specific purposes. 
The influence upon public opinion of the suc- 
cess of the League system in particular issues 
has had a very great effect upon the assumptions 
underlying criticism of foreign policy. It is not 
so commonly believed in modem states as it 
once was that diplomatists are augurs with a 
specially wonderful knowledge unattainable by 
common folk. Thus the social atmosphere sur- 
rounding diplomacy is changing; and even the 
most expert diplomatist has to breathe an air 
contaminated or invigorated by international 
finance, commerce and scientific intercourse. 
There is an immense increase in the influence 
of the newspaper, whose correspondents some- 
times venture to know more about foreign 
countries than the diplomats of their own coun- 
try resident abroad. 

The value of these new developments de- 
pends of course on the character and objectives 
of the persons involved. In so far as the mem- 
bers of the new types of international organi- 
zations, conferences and the like are scientific 
experts or officials genuinely concerned with 
developing international cooperation rather than 
advantage seekers with the possibility of war 
corrupting their whole approach to interna- 
tional questions, the new bodies will function 
beneficially. In so far as journalists and pub- 
licists have the new approach, the press pro- 
vides a channel for the new diplomacy. It must 
not be overlooked, however, that the same in- 
fluences as those which molded the older diplo- 
mat have access to the new diplomat whether 
he be a member of the diplomatic service, an 
expert sitting on a technical commission or a 
journalist. The amount of change will be in 
direct correlation with the increased remoteness 
of such influences. The change of form in itself 
is significant only in so far as the new indi- 
viduals functioning in substantially diplomatic 
capacities are free from the traditional group 
characteristics of the older diplomatists. The 
significance of the change depends on how free 
such individuals actually are of such charac- 
teristics. If they are altogether free, we are at 
the beginning of a new era in the relation be- 
tween peoples. 

C. Delisle Burns 
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DIPLOMATIC PROTECTION. The modern 
institution of international law which authorizes 
a state to interpose with another on behalf of its 
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nationals there residing or present docs not 
much antedate the French Revolution. It came 
into being with the migration of citizens to 
foreign countries at a time when the system of 
national states had become highly developed. 
While that period happened to be one also of a 
growing individualism and laissez faire, the 
institution of protecting citizens abroad is not 
primarily a reflection of those modes of thought. 
It may better be assimilated to the primitive 
form of social organization in the clan and to 
an early and dee})ly ingrained way of thinking 
which deemed an injury to a member of the 
clan to be an injury to the clan itself, justifying 
collective revenge. 

The modern legal foundation of the institu- 
tion is said to rest upon a principle enunciated 
by Vattel: “Whoever uses a citizen ill, indirectly 
oifends the State, which is bound to protect this 
citizen; and the sovereign of the latter should 
avenge his wrongs, punish the aggressor, and, if 
possible, oblige him to make full reparation; 
since otherwise the citizen would not obtain the 
great end of the civil association, which is, 
safety’’ (Cliitty-lngraham translation, Phila- 
delphia 1854, bk. ii, ch, vi, § 71). This principle 
is ambiguous and misleading, and unjustified 
conclusions have been drawn from it. Not every 
injury to a citizen is an injury to his state. The 
citizen abroad does not carry his national flag 
with him. lake every other inhabitant he is sub- 
ject to the local law. It is only when he is 
“denied justice,” by being refused access to the 
courts or to other remedies or by being mal- 
treated in defiance of local law or of the so-called 
elementary principles of civilized justice or of 
treaties, that his state has a ground for inter- 
national complaint. If he is injured by a private 
person or even in many cases by a minor official 
he must seek the means of redress which the 
local law affords and then show a denial of jus- 
tice before an international claim becomes justi- 
fied. If there are no local remedies to which he 
can resort, the case is of course different. He is 
also excused from exhausting local remedies 
where there is obvious bias against him, where 
the courts are unable or unwilling to render 
justice, or where legislation requires them to de- 
cide in a way contrary to international law. In 
the case of unredressed injuries by higher offi- 
cials an international claim for indemnity may 
also be justified, for the state is deemed to as- 
sume liability. In general, it is only when the 
state has after opportunity failed to prevent the 
injury or failed to afford redress or to punish the 


guilty, and has thereby indicated indifference or 
complicity, that a legitimate claim arises. 

The seriousness of the problem of diplomatic 
protection lies in the fact that the entire popula- 
tion of two states may become involved in a 
controversy over an individual or a private cor- 
poration. Arguments for and against the con- 
tinuance of tht; institution have therefore been 
urged with considerable insistence. In its favor 
it has been said that it affords a guaranty of 
stability in the treatment of foreigners in less 
developed countries; that it tends to establish a 
process arid measure of justice consistent with 
international law; that it thereby benefits in- 
directly the local population; that by its promise 
of aid to the maltreated national abroad and its 
prevention of future maltreatment of foreigners 
it gives an assurance which jiromotes investment 
and migration abroad and the development of 
countries not yet fully exploited; and that when 
life is in imminent danger it is humanitarian ii: 
its manifestations. Against the policy it has been 
urged that the clan conC(*ption is obsolete and 
that protection abroad involves the jH'oplc of 
two countries in a dispute essentially private; 
that its tendency is to place a jmcmium on su- 
perior military strength in contacts with weaker 
countries; that it substitutes the methods of 
politics for those of hnv; that it constitutes an 
invasion of the sovereignty anti jurisdiction of 
weaker countries; that it makes the intervening 
state plaintiff , judge and sheriff in its own cause 
without adequate opportunity for an impartial 
investigation of the facts; that it thereby ])ro- 
motes injustice rather than justice; and that in 
its support of economic nationalism it makes for 
imperialism and war. 

In the analysis of both argument and actual 
current practise with regard to diplomatic pro- 
tection it is important to distinguish between the 
protection of life and of property. Arguments 
drawn from the necevssitics of protecting life in 
imminent peril under circumstances where law 
has broken down can hardly be invoked to sus- 
tain the protection of property iiiterests. In 
current practise an increasing restraint in the 
protection of property is already evident in the 
hesitation to intervene on behalf of citizens 
w’hen foreign nations default in their bonds 
or in cases of mere breach of contract, since 
these are not regarded as international offenses. 
Where only property is involved, armed force is 
being used now not nearly so often as formerly. 

But there are still many defects in the opera- 
tion of the institution. Whether the citizen 
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abroad has sustained a denial of justice is a 
purely legal question. The methods to be used 
in settling it should be exclusively legal and 
judicial. Actually, to a considerable extent, they 
arc political and occasionally military. Under the 
present system all three parties to the issue — the 
individual claimant, the defendant nation and 
the claimant nation — are in a precarious posi- 
tion. If the individual is a citizen of a strong 
state he may be able, at its discretion, to obtain 
its aid; if not he is helpless. Whether he can ob- 
tain protection depends often on the momentary 
political relations between the plaintiff and 
defendant states, on the political strength of the 
defendant state and on other non-legal factors, 
'rhus the individual’s relief, which should be 
governed exclusively by legal rule, depends on 
the accident of his nationality and on the politi- 
cal balance of power, l^he defendant state, 
moreover, is in danger of having coercion exer- 
cised against it on the unilateral decision of a 
foreign government that its citizens’ rights have 
been violated. The weaker the state, the more 
exposed is it to arbitrary intervention; in very 
weak states a liability amounting almost to a 
guaranty of security of foreigners and their 
property has on occasion been imj^osed. Such a 
state may, to avoid the threat of intervention or 
coercive measures, pay a claim essentially un- 
just. A strong defendant state, on the other 
hand, may without fear of interposition violate 
the rights of an alien and may decline to arbi- 
trate. Nor, finally, is the plaintiff stale exactly in 
a happy position. It must make ex parte deter- 
minations on inadequate evidence and may be 
influenced by domestic political considerations 
to espouse a claim it should not support. On the 
other hand, it may be unable, by virtue of its 
political relations, to press a claim essentially 
sound. 

Such a system of arrangements does not make 
for the growth of law or for peace. As an alter- 
native it has been suggested in numerous circles 
both in the “exploiting” and “exploited” coun- 
tries that the citizen abroad be left to bear the 
risk of his location and that he should take the 
law unqualifiedly as he finds it. The effort of 
defendant governments to force aliens to abide 
by a “Calvo clause” and forego the privilege of 
invoking the diplomatic protection of their own 
governments, whether embodied in constitu- 
tion, law or contract, has not been generally 
successful; and states have refused to be bound 
by such an alleged waiver on the part of their 
citizens abroad. The suggestion of leaving the 


citizen unreservedly to the local law for his 
redress, however, may on occasion result in 
depriving him of due process. 

The weakness in the administration of pro- 
tection can be to a considerable extent remedied 
by making a resort to arbitration more automatic 
than it now is. At the Pan-American conferences 
of 1901-02 and 1910 and at the Washington 
conference of 1 929 the nations on the American 
continent committed themselves to arbitrate 
pecuniary claims. By article 36 of the Statute of 
the Permanent Court of International Justice 
the signatory nations commit themselves to 
obligatory arbitration of such claims. Possibly 
the habit of such judicial submission and the 
wider reign of law which it implies will gradually 
limit the defects of political protection. A move- 
ment has also been in existence for some years 
contemplating the possibility of permitting in- 
dividual aliens, where denial of justice can be 
alleged, to sue states before an international 
forum, thus making diplomatic recourse less 
necessary. The primary purpose to which all 
remedial proposals must be directed is to assure 
the alien the protection of due process of law 
without involving the necessity of political co- 
ercion and all its international complications. 

Edwin M. Borchard 
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DIPLOMATICS. See History; Records, His- 
torical. 

DIRECT ACTION. The use of this term to 
denote a theory of the methods of the labor 
movement dates from the beginning of the 
twentieth century, but as a vague phrase it 
occurred in labor and socialist discussions a 
generation earlier. Its origin is connected with 
the emergence of mass labor movements be- 
tween 1868 and 1872 in France, Belgium, 
Switzerland, England, the United States and 
other countries and with the activities of the 
First International. These mass movements 
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revealed for the first time the power of eco- 
nomic labor organizations and their potentiali- 
ties in the socialist and anarchist struggles 
against private property and state authority and 
gave the anti-Marxian elements of the day an 
argument in favor of what they called direct 
methods as opposed to governmental protection 
and parliamentary procedure. 

With the development of trade unionism and 
socialism in western Europe and the United 
States between 1S80 and 1900 the vague antith- 
esis between political and economic action be- 
came a more definite issue. Owing to the un- 
evenness of industrial development as well as 
to variations in national tradition and cultural 
antecedents the solution of this issue proceeded 
along different lines in the several countries. 
In CJermany a reconciliation between the two 
methods was achieved in the social democratic 
movement, which recognized trade unionism 
and political action as its “two arms.” In Eng- 
land a state of mutual tolerance was effected, 
though economic methods remained for the time 
being in the ascendancy. But in France the trade 
unions, annoyed and hampered by the over- 
shadowing prestige of the political socialist 
groups and by the disruptive competitive bid- 
ding of these groups for the loyalties of the 
workers, turned sharply against all jxditics and 
in favor of the complete independence and self- 
sufficiency of economic organization and indus- 
trial methods. 

Had this tendency worked alone it might 
have given rise in France to a labor movement 
similar to that which was developing simul- 
taneously in the United States. I'he leading 
elements in the French trade unions were, 
however, traditionally socialist or anarchist and 
were as much concerned with doctrines and 
methods for the abolition of capitalism as with 
problems of trade unionism. This condition 
brought to the fore in the French trade unions 
the anarchists and other anti-Marxians who 
derived their inspiration from the First Inter- 
national and from older French revolutionary 
movements. These groups impressed the trade 
unions and the discontented socialist workers 
with the anarchist criticism of parliamentary 
democracy. Their contention that parliamentary 
democracy is merely a sham and a delusion 
for the workers was strengthened by the evi- 
dence that the growth of democratic govern- 
ment did not always help the workers in their 
disputes with employers, that parliamentarism 
tended to divert the labor movement from revo- 


lutionary aims to political issues and social 
reforms, and that political democracy favored 
the intellectuals in monopolizing the political 
and economic leadership of labor. As a result 
the French trade unions fell under the influence 
of the antipolitical, antidemocratic and anti- 
intellectual element which had been active in 
the French labor movement since the days of 
Proudhon, and between 1895 and 1906 they 
developed the theory of revolutionary syndical- 
ism, in which the concept of direct action held 
the central place. 

This development in French trade union 
circles was paralleled by two movements among 
French socialists to revise the philosophy and 
methodology of Marxism. The right revision- 
ists, led by Jaures, tried to orient socialism 
toward Kantian moral precepts and a greater 
faith in political democracy. The left revision- 
ists, Sorel, Lagardelle and Berth, stimulated by 
the writings of Nietzsche, Renan and Bergson, 
drifted toward intuitionism, creativism and a 
moral activism which .stressed the value of the 
strenuous life and the historic role of the trade 
union movement; between 1900 and 1906 these 
writers helped to give the idea of direct action 
a larger moral content and philosophical clarity. 

As the characteristic and challenging doc- 
trinal element of revolutionary syndicalism di- 
rect action is bound up with the idea of class 
struggle. It is conceived as the dynamic power 
which transforms the vague class feeling of the 
workers into a clear class consciousness, giving 
vitality to the class struggle — presumably the 
only creative force for improving the position 
of the workers in the present and for develop- 
ing the will power and the moral character of 
the workers necessary for their final emanci- 
j)ation. Direct action can perform this function 
because it calls for activities in which the 
workers are themselves the participants and in 
W'hich their intellectual and moral capacities 
and energies arc fully aroused and put to the test. 

Direct action includes various specific meth- 
ods which may be classified into two groups: 
those used against employers and those used 
against the state. Among the former are the 
well known devices of the strike, the boycott, 
the label and sabotage. These methods have of 
course been most frequently used entirely apart 
from any conscious program of direct action. 
Nevertheless, even in the form in which they 
are used by conservative trade unions they tend 
to pit the workers directly against employers 
and to educate them concerning their economic 
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status and social possibilities. But direct action 
tries to refine and develop these devices so as 
to accentuate their revolutionary and educa- 
tional effects. The exponents of direct action 
have perfected various forms of strike strategy 
as well as the “strike on the job” (bad, slow or 
stupid work), the greve per lee (misdirection of 
baggage or perishables) and other forms of 
sabotage. Some of these forms tend to produce 
violence, which, however, is not always in- 
tended and is not a necessary part of direct 
action. The essential element in all the eco- 
nomic methods of direct action is the great 
extent to which the workers are made to act 
individually and collectively and are brought 
face to face with the economic and social impli- 
cations of their economic status. 

The methods of direct action used against 
the state include mass propaganda, agitation, 
manifestations, demonstrations, antimilitarism, 
antipatriotism and any other means which may 
compel a government to make concessions to 
the workers. They exclude participation in par- 
liamentary politics and in electoral campaigns 
because the parliamentary system is regarded 
as the opposite of direct action and as tending 
to develop policies of bargaining, compromising 
and collaboration which are destructive of the 
moral character and militancy of the workers. 

By direct action against employers and the 
state the workers can wrest from the ruling 
classes reforms which may improve their con- 
dition today. Such reforms, however, cannot 
pacify the working class because they do not 
alter the fundamental evils of the wage system. 
On the contrary, every successful strike, every 
effective boycott, every gain in wages, every 
shortening of hours of work, every improvement 
in the general conditions of employment, 
strengthens the workers^ urge for more power 
and sharpens their will for the final battle. 
That battle, w^hich will be the supreme and 
last act of the class war and which will free the 
workers forever, will be the general strike. 

Direct action implies the initiative, the ex- 
ample and the leadership of a conscious minority 
devoted to the interests of its class. Every strike, 
every labor demonstration, every movement of 
the working class, is generally started and 
guided by such an active minority. The con- 
scious minority, however, can succeed only by 
setting in motion the generally inert mass of 
the working men and by making them partici- 
pate directly in the struggle. The action of 
the conscious minority is thus the opposite of 
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the action of parliamentary representatives, who 
are bent on doing everything themselves and 
on keeping the masses quiet and inactive. The 
conscious minority is the true advance guard 
of the working class and comes into being 
through a natural process of selection in the 
trade unions of the more sensitive, able and 
alert workers, who assume the leadership and 
direction of the mass. 

Direct action as a doctrine of methods and of 
collective labor action was definitely adopted, to 
the exclusion of political action, by the French 
Confederation Generale du Travail at its con- 
gress in 1906 in a resolution known as the 
Charter of Amiens. Between then and 1910 the 
doctrine spread to England, the United States, 
Italy and several other countries, giving rise 
in those countries to new political and indus- 
trial labor movements. In its migrations it 
underwent many modifications. The Industrial 
Workers of the World in the United States 
altered the doctrine in its application to col- 
lective agreements by renouncing them. The 
Italian trade unionists applied it in somewhat 
different form in their agricultural syndicates. 
In England it was reinterpreted by the guild 
socialists and by the British syndicalists. In all 
these countries the adoption of direct action 
was due to disappointment with parliamentary 
labor parties and with the slow methods of the 
older trade unionism and reached its climax 
during the great labor unrest from 1911 to 
1913 caused by industrial depression, stagnant 
wages and the rise of the unskilled. 

After the eclipse of all revolutionary doc- 
trines during the first three years of the war 
direct action again became a subject of dis- 
cussion in labor and socialist circles with the 
formation of the Third International in 1919. 
The Russian Communists, in their efforts to 
form an alliance with the syndicalists of France, 
Spain and Italy and with the American I. W. W., 
were forced to consider the theories of direct 
action advocated by these groups. The discus- 
sions of these theories were carried over from 
the Communist International to the Red Inter- 
national of Labor Unions in 1921 . There seemed 
a possibility for a while of some reconciliation 
of the syndicalist doctrine of direct action with 
the communist theories of social revolution and 
proletarian dictatorship. The attempt failed, 
however, and in 1923 the syndicalist advocates 
of direct action broke away from the Third 
International. 

Since then the outstanding exponents of 
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direct action have been the anarcho-syndical- 
ists, who form small groups in the labor move- 
ments of Germany, France, Holland and Swe- 
den and are of greater importance in the labor 
movements of Spain and of Latin America. In 
its present day version direct action is essentially 
a restatement f)f the pre-war doctrine. The 
difference lies in the incorporation of some of 
the newer methods and strategies developed 
since the war, such as the demand for co- 
management in industry and the struggle for 
the six-hour day, and in the opposition to the 
communist idea of the dictatorship of the pro- 
letariat on the one hand and to the International 
Labour Office of the League of Nations on the 
other. The present day theorists of direct action 
also draw a clearer line between mass strikes 
by w’orkers of the same trade or industry or 
several related industries for some improvement 
under cajntalism and the social general strike 
which will usher in the social revolution, "iliey 
also put greater emphasis on the need for inter- 
national organization and look to the lead of 
their International Workingmen’s Association, 
whose heaclciuarters are in Berlin. 

I’hc concept of direct action has exercised 
considerable influence in contemporary political 
and labor movements and on contemporary 
political and social thought. I’he ideas of the 
general strike and of the conscious minority 
can be traced directly and indirectly in com- 
munist thinking and action. Through the 
I.W.W. the idea of direct action has influenced 
American trade union structure and strike strat- 
egy. On the other hand, direct action was the 
first significant revolt against the reformist in- 
terpretation of Marxism, the first proclamation 
of the moral character of the social struggle and 
the first effort to apply the newer philosophical 
and psychological ideas to the problems of the 
labor movement. Through its influence on the 
younger French, British and American political 
writers and sociologists the doctrine of direct 
action has contributed to present day criticism 
of sovereignty and of the democratic state, and 
through its analysis of the processes of the 
social struggle it has augmented the interest 
in the study of the dynamics of economic and 
social institutions. 

Lewis L. Lor win 
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DISARMAMENT. According to common 
usage the term disarmament is synonymous 
with reduction of armaments. Although inter- 
national efforts to achie\e general \’oliintary 
reduction or limitations of national armaments 
have fallen short of their objccti\es [sec Limi- 
tation OF Armaments), partial and local dis- 
armament may be said to have resulted, first, 
as a consequence of bilateral agreements and, 
second, as a result of compulsory disarmament 
imposed from time to time upon a defeated 
power as a sequel to conquest or as a condition 
of peace terms. 

’Fhe first type is exemplified in the Rush- 
Bagot Agreement of April 8, 1817, in which 
Great Britain and the United States limited 
the naval armament on the Great Lakes to three 
vessels for each power. It appears, however, 
that neither party has strictly lived up to the 
terms of the agreement, apparently because it 
has not been revised to correspond with mod- 
ern conditions. Nevertheless, the Rusli-Bagot 
Agreement has had the effect of preventing the 
construction of large and hostile fleets on the 
Great Lakes. Had the United States and Great 
Britain been involved in serious disputes for 
which no pacific solution could be found, it is 
doubtful whether the Rush-Bagot Agreement 
would be in effect; but few such disputes have 
existed. Since 1909 many controversies between 
Canada and the United States have been settled 
by a joint high commission. The Rush-Bagot 
Agreement illustrates the thesis that disarma- 
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ment and effective machinery for the settlement 
of disputes must go hand in hand. 

A large number of agreements have been 
concluded which have provided for the razing 
of fortifications on strategically located terri- 
tory. For example, the Peace of Utrecht of 
April 11, 1713 (art. ix), provided that the 
king of France should demolish the forts of 
Dunkirk. In the Treaty of Paris, February 10, 
1763 (art. VI, xvii), Great Britain ceded the 
islands of St. Pierre and Miquelon to P'rance 
on condition that they should not be fortified 
and that only a guard of fifty men for police 
purposes be maintained. Great Britain also 
agreed to demolish the forts erected by British 
subjects on Spanish territory in the Gulf of 
Honduras (for similar provisions see also art. 
VI, 'Preaty of Lunevillc, February 9, 1801; 
art. 12, Treaty of May 30, 1814, between Pnis- 
sia and its allies and PTance; art. iv, convention 
of August 13, 1814, between Great Britain 
and tlic Netherlands; arts. 111, v, second Peace 
of Paris, November 20, 1815; art. iii, Treaty 
of London of May ii, 1867; Treaty of the 
P'ortresses, December 14, 1831). Within recent 
years agreements have provided that no forti- 
fications shall exist in Luxemburg, in the Strait 
of Magellan, in certain parts of Bulgaria and 
Montenegro, below the Iron Gates of the Dan- 
ube, in a ten-mile zone along the frontier 
between Burma and Tibet, on the island of 
Sakhalin, on the Moroccan coast across from 
the Strait of (iibraltar, in a zone along the 
frontier between Sweden and Norway, on the 
Aland Islands or on Spitsbergen. The Treaty 
of Versailles rec|uired the dismantling of Ger- 
man fortifications in certain regions of the 
Baltic and of all fortifications within fifty kilo- 
meters east of the Rhine and prohibited the con- 
struction of new fortifications in the latter region 
as well as in the Saar. Military and naval bases 
and fortifications were also prohibited in the 
B and C mandates. By article 19 of the Naval 
Treaty of February 2, 1922, concluded at the 
Washington Conference, the construction of 
new fortifications and bases in certain posses- 
sions of the United States, the British Empire 
and Japan in the Pacific was prohibited. Finally, 
the Straits Convention of July 24, 1923, pro- 
vided for the demilitarization of both shores 
of the Dardanelles and the Bosporus, except for 
Constantinople. To prevent this demilitariza- 
tion from injuring Turkey the Allied Powers 
agreed to meet any act of war or threat of war 
in regard to the straits “by all the means” that 
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the League Council “may decide for this pur- 
pose.” Thus while defortification agreements 
have been numerous they have been applied 
only to small areas and have not therefore met 
the major problems of disarmament. 

With respect to compulsory disarmament one 
of the earliest examples was that imposed by 
Rome upon Carthage at the end of the Second 
Punic War. Under the terms of the treaty of 
201 B.c. Carthage promised to surrender her 
war vessels, except ten triremes, and all her 
elephants (Polybius, xv: 18). In modern times 
the United States has used its influence to 
induce contending factions in Central Ameri- 
can and Caribbean revolutions to disarm. Such 
was the case in the Honduras revolution of 
1911, brought to an end by a peace agreement 
which included a provision for disarmament, 
and in the Nicaraguan revolution of 1925 to 
1927, which was brought to an end by the 
Tipitapa Agreement of May, 1927. In negoti- 
ating the latter agreement the American repre- 
sentative, Colonel Henry L. Stirnson, declared 
that if the Nicaraguans did not voluntarily 
disarm the United States would forcibly oblige 
them to do so. Likewise at the beginning of the 
occupation of Haiti in 1915 the American au- 
thorities signed an agreement with the cacos 
chiefs whereby the latter agreed to turn in their 
arms and ammunition. I’hose cacos that did 
not do so were to be treated as bandits. 

The two outstanding historical examples of 
compulsory disarmament, however, are the 
famous Articles separh^ concluded during the 
Napoleonic wars, and the provisions of the 
peace treaties of 1919-20. Prince William of 
Prussia, following his defeat by Napoleon, 
signed at Paris in September, 1808, an agree- 
ment which required the reduction of his army 
to 42,000 men for a period of ten years and 
which, moreover, prohibited the organization 
of a militia. Prussia soon evaded these provi- 
sions, however, by passing through the ranks 
as large a number of men as possible, thus 
building up a trained reserve and foiling French 
inspection through various means. 

At the Paris Peace Conference of 1919 the 
allied governments imposed drastic disanna- 
ment provisions upon the defeated powers. The 
size of the armies of the defeated powers was 
fixed as follows: Germany, 100,000; Hungary, 
35,000; Bulgaria, 33,000; Austria, 30,000. Con- 
scription was abolished and voluntary enlist- 
ments must be for a term of twelve consecutive 
years; discharges must not exceed 5 percent 
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of the total effectives in any year. Educational 
or sporting organizations must not concern 
themselves with military matters (part v, Treaty 
of Versailles). The purpose of these provisions 
was to prevent the Iniilding up of a large trained 
reserve. Moreover, the German general staff 
was abolished, munitions factories with certain 
exceptions had to be closed and the export and 
import of arms were prohibited. (Germany was 
forbidden to manufacture or import any tanks 
or armored cars or to maintain any guns and 
howitzers of a caliber exceeding 7.7 cm. and 
10.5 cm. respectively, except when already 
mounted in fortifications not ordered disanned. 
The armament establishment of the German 
army cannot be changed without the consent 
of the League. Furthermore, the size of the 
German navy was drastically reduced to six 
small battleships, six light cruisers and twelve 
destroyers. Germany was forbidden to maintain 
any submarines or miliUiry aircraft or to manu- 
facture and use poison or other gases; nor is 
Germany allowed to send any military, naval 
or air mission to any foreign country nor to 
permit any such mission to leave her territory. 
The other parties to the treaty undertake not 
to engage any German in their military estab- 
lishments. Similar drastic provisions were im- 
posed on Austria, Hungary and Bulgaria. 

Although these provisions represented the 
most ambitious effort that had yet been made 
to reduce and limit armaments of all kinds they 
omitted to limit military expenditure. Conse- 
quently the German government in 1928-29 
was spending 769 million marks upon an army 
of 100,000 men as compared with 1948 million 
marks spent in 1913 upon an army of 842,000 
men. The result of such expenditures was to 
give Germany a highly skilled professional 
army, w'hich according to some military ob- 
servers was more proficient, man for man, than 
any conscript army in Europe. 

In order to enforce these restrictions the 
peace treaties provided for the establishment 
of interallied control commissions with powers 
of inspection to see that Germany actually re- 
duced its military establishment. Apparently 
the intention of the treaties was that these 
control commissions should be dissolved as soon 
as reduction took place. But according to article 
213 of the Treaty of Versailles the Council of 
the League of Nations, acting by majority vote, 
may investigate the armaments in Germany so 
long as the treaty remains in force. The activi- 
ties of the interallied control commissions 


aroused intense resentment in Germany, and 
following the establishment of a plan by the 
League Council in 1924 whereby a commission 
of inquiry may be sent into any of the four 
countries bound by the disarmament clauses 
upon the demand of any member of the League 
the Allies agreed to abolish the control com- 
missions. These bodies were withdrawn from 
Germany in January, 1927, and from the re- 
maining countries during the next few months. 
Germany undoubtedly prefers the intermittent 
inspection of the League (which apparently has 
not yet been resorted to) to the continuous 
inspection of an exclusively interallied commis- 
sion. Nevertheless, doubts have been expressed 
as to whether the League of Nations should 
attempt to enforce disarmament provisions im- 
posed by one group of powers upon another as 
a result of war. 

So long as the Allies maintain large arma- 
ments the German government has no incentive 
to live up to the disarmament provisions of the 
peace treaties. Whether or not these provisions 
have been evaded as in 1808, nationalist senti- 
ment in allied countries has used the suspicion 
that such evasion is taking place as an argument 
in favor of maintaining a large military estab- 
lishment. German opinion, on the other hand, 
has been antagonized because the Allies have 
so far failed to disarm. According to part V of 
the Treaty of Versailles the armaments of Ger- 
many were reduced “in order to render possible 
the initiation of a general limitation of the 
armaments of all nations.” 

While the leading governments have ex- 
pressed a desire for disarmament they have 
invariably contended that they cannot disarm 
until their neighbors do so. Otherwise they 
might be exposed to attack from a greatly 
superior force. While this argument may have 
some validity so far as the relation of one great 
power to another is concerned, it is clearly 
impossible for a country as small as Belgium 
or Denmark, no matter how much it strains its 
resources, to develop military strength equal 
to that of a powerful neighbor. According to 
the view of some observers it is to the interest 
of such small powers not to attempt to maintain 
armaments but to trust their independence to 
political guaranties and international organiza- 
tion, thus giving evidence of an earnest desire 
for peace. Such arguments were responsible for 
the passage of a bill which provided for nearly 
total disarmament by the lower house of the 
Danish parliament in the spring of 1926. Oppo- 
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nents argued, however, that even though Den- 
mark could not maintain an army as powerful 
as that of rich neighbors, nevertheless in time 
of invasion an inferior force would be better 
than no force at all. Moreover, certain foreign 
commentators declared that as a member of the 
League Denmark was bound to assist in the 
carrying out of articles x and xvi of the Cove- 
nant and therefore should not reduce her arma- 
ments except in connection with a general 
international reduction. These latter arguments 
prevented the passage of the bill by the Danish 
senate. Nevertheless, it is interesting to specu- 
late as to whether or not in time of war the 
population of a country as small as Denmark 
would not be better off if it made no military 
resistance to an invader but merely followed a 
policy of passive non-resistance similar to that 
applied by Gandhi and his followers against 
British rule in India. 

Raymond Leslie Buell 
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DISASTERS AND DISASTER RELIEF. 
The functioning of society is from time to time 
disturbed by such occurrences as pestilences, 
floods, fires, famines, storms, earthquakes, vol- 
canic eruptions and large scale industrial acci- 
dents. Property is destroyed and lives are lost in 
such disasters, and there are social complica- 
tions of peculiar character. The study of such 
disasters has begun only recently and little of 
conclusive character can be said about them. In 
a sense wars, or more properly some of the par- 
ticular incidents of war, are similar disasters, but 
there essentially different problems are involved. 

Man’s view of the causes of disasters has 
undergone several historic changes. In early 
times it was widely believed that demons or 
deities caused them, and such theories survive in 
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the legal phrase “act of God.” The ancient 
prophet and sage was often called on to explain 
to his ruler and people the cause of such anger 
and to advise how repetitions might be avoided. 
Propitiatory sacrifices were offered, flagellation 
and vows undertaken. Such interpretations were 
made throughout the Middle Ages and today are 
held in some regions or strata of civilized society. 
Some nineteenth century Malthusianists consid- 
ered disasters necessary to prevent the multipli- 
cation of man beyond the limit of his food sup- 
ply, a theory which has an interesting counter- 
part in recent arguments presented by scientists 
that plagues operate in this way among wild ani- 
mals. Modem sciences, particularly epidemiol- 
ogy, seismology and meteorology, have contrib- 
uted knowledge of the natural and physical 
causes of disasters and have led to a new attitude 
which regards disasters as a problem to be ap- 
proached scientifically. 

The principal epidemic diseases are malaria, 
influenza, cholera, plague and smallpox. Plague 
alone is known to have assumed pandemic pro- 
portions three times: during the reign of Jus- 
tinian; in the fourteenth century, when it was 
called the Black Death; and in the last decade of 
the nineteenth century. War is accompanied by 
outbreaks of whatever disease may have been 
indigenous among the civilian population. The 
introduction of non-immuncs into infected ter- 
ritory, intense congestion, absence of sanitary 
safeguards, severe economic stress including ex- 
posure and starvation, combine to give rise to 
epidemics. Famines are always associated with 
typhus, relapsing fever and malaria. 

Disastrous floods are caused by the breaking 
of dams, by cloudbursts, by sudden melting of 
snow and ice or excessive precipitation over a 
considerable portion of a watershed. The mon- 
soon rains of the Asiatic interior reach China in 
late summer, and millions have perished in the 
floods of the Hwang Ho and the Yangtze River. 
Heavy crop loss caused by floods may result in 
famine. In the United States floods are most 
common in the Mississippi valley and occur in 
winter and spring. The Mississippi flood of 1927 
affected seven states and covered 26,000 square 
miles. 

The principal destructive storms are tropical 
cyclones and tornadoes. The former are peculiar 
to five regions: the West Indies, the Gulf of 
Mexico and Florida; the China Sea, the Philip- 
pine Islands and Japan; the India coast both on 
the Bay of Bengal and the Arabian Sea; east of 
Madagascar; and east of Australia near Samoae 
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Among the most destructive tropical storms 
were that which demolished Galveston in 1900, 
that which affected Porto Rico and Florida in 
1928 and that which swept Santo Domingo in 
1930. Tornadoes are the most violent of all 
storms. Completely destructive wherever they 
touch the earth, they are peculiar to the Missis- 
sippi valley and the southern United States. In 
the past ten years about one hundred have been 
recorded . 

There are two great zones in which earth- 
quake and volcanic eruptions are probable: one 
outlined by the Alps and Mediterranean, the 
Caucasus and Himalayas; the other surrounding 
the Pacific Ocean, following the Cordillcran 
mountain system and the festoons of islands on 
the borders of eastern Asia and Malaysia. Earth- 
quake shocks occur with little or no warning, like 
that in 1923 which cost Japan 200,000 lives. 
Submarine earthquakes may cause destructive 
waves of excessive height. Although volcanic 
eruptions do not usually cause great loss of life, 
that of Vesuvius which buried Pompeii and 
Herculaneum is epic; and in 1815 Timboro, a 
supposedly extinct volcano in Java, is said to 
have caused the death of 100,000 persons. 

Famines were once common throughout the 
world and still occur from time to time, par- 
ticularly in economically backward areas such as 
India, China and Russia. The most frequent 
cause is crop failure, due to drought, excessive 
rains, untimely frost or insect pests. Jn some 
cases they have been aggravated by an economic 
system which strips a wide area of necessary 
reserves or interferes with importation. War 
may produce famine directly through the de- 
struction of standing crops and reserves or in- 
directly by blockades and sieges. Temporary and 
localized famine is often a complication of other 
disasters, as when earthquakes and volcanic 
eruptions destroy food stores and the arteries of 
transportation or when plagues cut man power 
and food production. 

The effects of disasters have been little 
studied and are difficult to summarize; it is 
especially hard in the present state of knowledge 
of the subject to differentiate accurately between 
the effects of catastrophic and long drawn out 
disasters. Where a disaster docs not wipe out the 
social organism at one blow, as it presumably 
did in the case of Pompeii, there seems to be a 
fairly high potential of economic recovery, es- 
pecially where assistance may be had from 
neighboring regions. Often, especially where a 
wide area is affected, there ensues a period of 


economic and social instability characterized by 
fluctuating prices, shift of class lines and move- 
ment of population. The shock of disaster often 
produces unusual or extreme types of human 
behavior. On the one hand, acts of heroism, 
altruism and a strong sense of mutual depend- 
ence and obligation are called forth and, on the 
other, there arc exhibitions of unusual greed and 
depravity. Long drawn out disasters, such as the 
Black Death and other plagues, seem to result in 
widespread unbalancing of manners and morals; 
the aftermath is characterized by social unrest, 
profiteering, unproductiveness, extremes of 
debauchery, extravagance, avarice, sexual loose- 
ness, hysteria and insanity, 'fhe desire to fasten 
blame for the disa^ster has sometimes led to the 
persecution of alien or suspect groups in the 
community. The relation of disasters to pessi- 
mistic philosophy and religious skepticism has its 
classic illustraticin in Voltaire’s CUindide, Some- 
times the occurrence of a disaster is utilized to 
stimulate emotions and demonstrations of group 
solidarity, as when the Italian earthquake of 
1928 was made a mobilization point for national 
effort and a stimulus for emotions of national 
solidarity directed to ends far beyond the re- 
pairing of disaster damage, or when the Black 
Death became the occasion for wholesale Jewish 
persecution and eviction. 

The emotions stimulated by disasters, com- 
bined with the opportunity to rebuild along new 
lines at a cost no greater than that of duplicating 
what has been destroyed, have resulted in vari- 
ous reforms. More directly such significant 
institutions as the English Poor Law of 1586, 
government relief works and in part the English 
corn laws were outgrowths of disasters which 
came to play a crucial role in subsequent history. 
Careful town planning, including the laying out 
of parks and the abolition of slums, has followed 
several disasters. Even political reforms have 
come about; in the stress of the Galveston flood 
the commission plan of municipal government 
was given its first trial with such success that it 
spread to many other American municipalities. 
After the Tokyo earthquake of 1923 experts in 
town planning, municipal government, social 
work and the like were called from all parts of 
the world to aid in rebuilding the city along im- 
proved lines. Governments collapse, sometimes 
with the assistance of subversive elements; 
ordinary authority ceases to function and new 
leaders take power. Where the stabilizing influ- 
ence of outside regions unaffected by the dis- 
aster is brought to bear, recovery is generally at- 
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tended by political restorations; but such dis- 
asters as famine, especially where long con- 
tinued warfare has contributed to bring it about, 
frequently result in basic social change and even 
in revolution. Indeed, famines are sometimes 
utilized if not created as instruments of policy in 
social conflict. This is the case in a successful 
wartime blockade and was so in the advocacy of 
enforced famine by anti-Communists during the 
early years of the Soviet Republic. The employ- 
ment of sabotage tactics may involve the same 
principle. 

As social problems disasters involve a double 
task: prevention or control, and relief after the 
occurrence. Prevention and control have long 
received attention from state and private agen- 
cies, and although handicapped by the fact that 
each new disaster occurs under conditions pecul- 
iar to its geographical region have had increas- 
ing success as the methods of applied science 
have improved. The work of epidemiologists and 
sanitarians, supported by public health meas- 
ures, is effective in epidemic control, although 
there is not yet assurance that malaria, plague, 
cholera, influenza and smallpox may not again 
assume epidemic or pandemic proportions. 
Improved agricultural, storage and transporta- 
tion methods have eliminated famine from most 
parts of the world. Floods may be guarded 
against by the building of dams and reservoirs 
and by preventive forestation. Floods, tropical 
cyclones and tornadoes can be predicted by me- 
teorologists, and weather bureaus arc equipped 
to warn those in danger. Annual fire loss has 
been reduced as municipalities have improved 
their fire departments and established building 
regulations. Government assistance has reduced 
danger from forest fires. Although earthquake 
prediction is still uncertain seismologists have 
made contributions to the establishment of such 
a science. In storm or earthquake regions city 
codes favor the use of types of buildings less 
likely to be destroyed. In rebuilding after an 
earthquake lines of fault may be avoided for 
business and residential sections and used for 
parkways. Floods may be somewhat controlled 
by means of levees, reservoirs, dredging, spill- 
ways and flood ways. Although it is possible to 
carry insurance for almost any type of disaster 
loss, hazards are seldom so great that it is con- 
sidered feasible and consequently few are pro- 
tected in this manner. 

The attitude toward the problem of relieving 
sufferers and repairing damage has been differ- 
ent at differing stages of social development. In 


the antique and mediaeval worlds, when the 
distribution of grain was regarded as a matter of 
public concern, the state normally undertook 
relief, at least in so far as the problem of food 
was involved. Where public granaries existed 
surplus supplies were made available by the 
state for the relief of the stricken areas. Some- 
times military forces were dispatched to the 
scene of the disaster to maintain order and assist 
in relief or reconstruction. 

The development of modern economic and 
political theory resulted in a change of attitude 
toward the problem of disaster. Aside from the 
effects of Malthusianism, which tended to ac- 
cept disaster as a necessary evil, the shifting of 
responsibility for economic welfare from the 
state to the individual diminished considerably 
the sense of public concern; it was easy to take 
the view that the sufferers might have avoided 
their difficulty if they had taken proper precau- 
tions. Since the distribution of grain was no 
longer a matter of public policy there were no 
public stores which the state might dispose of, 
nor were public funds readily available for 
medical or other relief. Private individuals who 
had stored grain had done so with a view to fu- 
ture commercial possibilities and were anxious 
to realize this profit rather than to relieve suffer- 
ers at their own cost. Such an attitude was 
particularly strong where the sufferers differed 
either in religion or in nationality from those 
who might potentially give relief. Although it 
remained customary for Jewish communities 
and other special groups to provide relief from 
communal funds for disaster victims, even in 
distant places, wdio were bound to them by par- 
ticular ties, in general older views of obligation 
were being abandoned. 

The development of humanitarian thought 
and the growth of a new wealthy class possessed 
of considerable sums of mobile capital combined 
to create a new method of relieving disasters. 
Along with other philanthropic developments it 
became common for wealthy individuals to 
provide large sums for disaster relief, and such 
funds were supplemented by smaller contribu- 
tions. Especially is this true in recent years when 
high pressure campaigns have been conducted, 
bringing the apparatus of publicity and propa- 
ganda to bear and exploiting among large masses 
the strong emotional appeal of a disaster. The 
development of a scientific approach in social 
work makes clear the fact that disaster relief 
cannot be a simple process of sharing between a 
community with a surplus and one in dire tern- 
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porary need. With great sums of money, how- 
ever, and a large personnel involved disaster 
relief shares some of the unfortunate character- 
istics of any great human undertaking. Some- 
times secondary political considerations play a 
role in the work of organizing and distributing 
relief. Organizations may permit racial, religious 
or political criteria to influence their distribution 
of relief funds. Disaster relief sometimes is 
made a vehicle for j^ropaganda. Famine relief in 
Soviet Russia would, it was hoped by many of 
its supporters, help to win the Bolshcvi.sts or 
their followers to a new view; in the campaigns 
for funds for famine relief in India and China it 
has often been urged that such relief would ad- 
vance the interests of Christian missions in the 
Far East; it has been charged that famine relief 
for the Jews of eastern Europe undertaken by 
American and west Eluropean Jewry has been 
attended by a more or less concealed effort at 
remolding traditional attitudes along new lines. 
Inside the relief organizations personal, political 
and social ambitions and interests find expres- 
sion, sometimes with the result of great loss in 
efficiency; but in spite of these drawbacks the 
situation of individual sufferers in a disaster 
cared for by a large philanthropic organization 
using scientific methods is infinitely better than 
it has ever been before. 

The trend of private disaster relief has latterly 
been toward the centralization of organizations 
and the establishment of permanent relief 
bodies. The Red Cross movement, organized in 
1864 to aid war sufferers, has undertaken peace- 
time activities, one of the chief of which is dis- 
aster relief. In this movement there are sixty- 
seven national societies, the international Red 
Cross organizations, a staff of medical and other 
technical experts and mobile reserve funds 
available for quick distribution. During and 
after the World War there arose such organiza- 
tions as the American Relief Administration, the 
American Committee for Devastated France, the 
Near East Relief, the Friends’ Council for 
International Service, the Jewish Joint Distribu- 
tion Committee and the Workers’ International 
Relief (a Communist body which regards its 
work as military rather than charitable). 
Through all of these, orphanages, schools and 
hospitals have been established and provisions 
made for suffering refugees. The International 
Relief Union, proposing to replace wasteful and 
confused relief methods with a unified program, 
is in process of formation imder the auspices of 
the League of Nations. Such institutions are 


equipped to conduct effective campaigns for 
'voluntary contributions to meet relief expenses 
and to procure trained and efficient personnel. 
They are supplemented by churches, lodges, 
clubs and similar organizations, which appeal to 
their own membership for funds, for general 
relief or for the relief of particular groups. 

While the state has shifted fundamental re- 
sponsibility to private individuals, most govern- 
ments assist relief work through the loan of 
equipment, troops, technical personnel and 
sometimes even financial contributions. Such 
government cooperation is often of extralegal 
character, reflecting an official reaction com- 
parable to that of the private individual rather 
than a sense of state responsibility. This fact 
along with the development of an international 
organization under League auspices might be an 
indication of a return to the older attitude. As a 
matter of fact, disasters have on the whole 
tended to deflect state attitudes from a course 
consistent with laissez faire theory. The appeal 
of a disaster to the emotions is so compelling, 
the social dangers involved so great, so obvious 
and so dramatically presented that the most anti- 
paternalistic states have in a sense been ma- 
noeuvred into adopting paternalistic if not 
socialistic policies as a result of disasters. When 
the British crown took over power in India in 
1858 it substituted a policy of laissez faire for the 
commercially motivated famine fighting policy 
of the East India Company, but by 1873 the 
state was importing food for famine relief. Since 
the Famine Commission Report of 1880 the 
state has accepted responsibility for preventing 
starvation, leaving to private charity the care of 
other less basic needs. Scientific and intelligence 
staffs, relief workers, food purchase funds and 
distributing machinery are provided by the 
state. Disasters have tended on the whole to in- 
crease the distance between political theory and 
reality and to drive into the modern state 
another wedge through which paternalistic 
attitudes may enter. 

Increased interest in social control in recent 
years has provided a technique, which is still 
imperfect but evolving, for handling the prob- 
lem of relief. The work of relief involves a 
number of technical and social problems, for 
many of which no satisfactory solution has yet 
been found. There have been differences of 
opinion in regard to the advisability of the dis- 
tribution of money or goods and in regard to the 
principles of indemnity for loss, equal distribu- 
tion or relief according to need. Experience has 
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shown that the best results follow the giving of 
relief on an individual basis and of a kind and in 
a manner indicated by a study of individual 
needs. Sometimes employment on special 
public works is resorted to as a means of en- 
abling sufferers to earn relief, a system prevail- 
ing especially in India. In any case, immediately 
following a disaster there is an emergency period 
when it is necessary to supply food, clothing, 
shelter and medical care as expeditiously as 
possible, usually upon a group basis. The resto- 
ration of normal conditions can be best ap- 
proached through a program of family rehabili- 
tation on a social case work basis with the needs 
of the family the determining factor. Such a 
program may include the construction or repair 
of homes; the restoration of small businesses; 
the provision of furniture, seed and livestock; 
long time medical care; legal aid, establishing 
trust funds for the vocational training of widows 
or young persons or giving support during the 
minority of children; in short, whatever meets 
the needs of the individual affected by the dis- 
aster. It is deemed unwise to assume responsibil- 
ity for social problems not caused by the dis- 
aster, although such problems are called to the 
attention of local organizations. It is not the 
practise to undertake the reconstruction of pub- 
lic or community projects such as schools, 
churches, streets or public utilities. Satisfactory 
family rehabilitation should make it possible for 
citizens to accept normal social and civic re- 
sponsibility. Such a program requires the em- 
ployment of trained and experienced personnel, 
the gathering of individual records covering 
social data, losses, liabilities and assets, reports 
of the progress of the work, a final report and 
strict public accounting of all funds received and 
expended. 

Aleta Brownlee 
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DISCOUNT RATES. See Bankinc;, Commer- 
cial; Central Banking. 

DISCRIMINATION, PRICE. See Price Dis- 
crimination. 

DISCRIMINATION, SOCIAL. See Social 
Discrimination. 

DISCUSSION. As a social phenomenon dis- 
cussion implies preceding or potential conflict. 
In this sense it is an instrument employed to 
resolve differences prior to overt conflict or a 
means whereby overt conflict itself is brought to 
resolution. More rigorously defined discussion 
is an orderly procedure of oral exchanges be- 
tween participants involved in an immanent or 
social conflict, designed to resolve differences 
and permit joint action. In so far as discussion is 
utilized prior to overt conflict it may be regarded 
as an educational tool designed to establish 
harmonious relations between individuals and 
groups through the revelation of their differ- 
ences. When used in this manner conflict is re- 
garded in an anticipatory sense and to a certain 
extent is resolved once discussion has begun. 
The establishment of a group for discussion 
which includes two elements previously in a 
state of overt conflict brings into existence a 
situation similar to that prevailing within any 
group including variations of interest not in a 
state of overt conflict. 'Phat is to say, a bipartisan 
body for discussion and resolution of differences 
is essentially the same in function as a partisan 
body w^hich by including a number of individ- 
uals inevitably must eliminate differences by 
discussion before even a partisan conclusion is 
reached. 

Wherever parliaments, assemblies or commit- 
tees exist, some form of discussion is utilized. 
Indeed, it may be stated that discussion is the 
recognized substitute for the use of force, co- 
ercion or arbitrary authority; to confer — ^that is, 
to discuss — is to grant that if any solution is 
found for a problem it will be one in which joint 
interests have been so far taken into account as 
to render absolute and arbitrary authority im- 
possible. It thus happens that parliamentary or 
congressional bodies are representative of di- 
verse interests; likewise, parliamentary com- 
mittees are invariably constituted in such 
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manner as to permit representation of both 
majority and minority parties. The general as- 
sumption underlying all joint deliberative 
bodies is that the procedure of discussion 
(conferencing) will somehow lead to conclusions 
in which all valid interests are represented. 

The orthodox conception of discussion, as 
simply stated in the above paragraph, has been 
radically altered during the past two or three 
decades. All forms of discussion procedure in 
common usage have been challenged by the 
advocates of so-called new or progressive edu- 
cation. These critics have pointed out that arbi- 
trariness is not eliminated merely because par- 
ticipants meet face to face and exchange facts, 
experiences or opinions; this procedure, so the 
critics claim, amounts to nothing more than 
superficial homage to a naive conception of 
democracy. 'The crafty chairman or the forceful 
individual is able to gain his way as easily in a 
committee as in a mass meeting. As a result of 
this criticism discussion has come to take on 
some of the aspects of a skill or device, if not a 
technique. As currently conceived, the orderly 
procedure of discussion involves a sequence 
similar to that of the learning process as ana- 
lyzed in Dewey’s How We Think. Those who 
now advocate the use of discussion as an instru- 
ment for resolving social conflicts afiirm that 
the skilled leader of discussion or the chairman 
should be an educator rather than a person seek- 
ing followers. He should assume as his main 
function the tasks of maintaining relevancy in 
discussion, securing adequate representation of 
all involved interests, refining the contributions 
of participants and adhering to a consciously 
conceived outline of procedure or method. 

Discussion considered from its method- 
ological or procedural side may be viewed as 
involving seven distinct steps, namely: (1) an 
examination of the nature of the problem or 
situation confronting the group in order to 
ascertain that all participants understand the 
situation in relatively the same manner; (2) 
the discovery of the most important problem or 
aspect of problem in the total situation — ordi- 
narily it would be at this point that the greatest 
diversity of opinion would arise; (3) the revela- 
tion of dilTerenccs of interest, attitude, opinion, 
conception of fact, or of value — at this point 
devices intended to reveal differences without 
allowing the heightening of emotions are em- 
ployed; (4) a reevaluation of interests, attitudes, 
opinions, conceptions of fact, and of values — 
the assumption here is that a candid confronta- 
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tion of differences leads naturally to modifica- 
tions; (5) refocusing the isolated problem within 
the total situation as initially confronted — ^at 
this stage attention is directed toward a recon- 
figuration of the total situation in terms of the 
preceding discussion of the specific item or 
problem, to make sure that all participants view 
the problem in its realistic setting and to indi- 
cate the extent to which a restatement of the 
total situation is now necessary; (6) presentation 
of various steps which might, if acted upon, 
carry the group towaid a solution of the prob- 
lem and a resolution of differences with con- 
sideration of all possibilities of action which the 
group is capable of suggesting or inventing; (7) 
acceptance of an experimental program of action 
with the assumption that activities will alter the 
situation as a whole and that therefore the 
program of action together with its conse- 
quences is to be subject to subsequent review. 

Discussion procedures approximating the 
above outline are being utilized by numerous 
types of conference groups, particularly those 
representing educational, religious, interracial 
and social work and industrial interests. At least 
one agency exists for the purpose of studying 
and promoting discussion as an instrument for 
social adjustment, and two institutions of higher 
learning offer courses of study purporting to 
train discussion leaders. Thus it appears that 
discussion as a social device rooted in educa- 
tional theory and democratic philosophy is 
likely to become incorporated within the texture 
of various administrative techniques. Govern- 
mental bodies for the most part continue to 
utilize the method of debate and have not yet 
begun experiments with true discussion. Joint 
committees in industry consisting of representa- 
tives of employees and of management have 
begun such experiments but only in isolated 
cases. 

In the foregoing analysis discussion has been 
spoken of as a device, tool or instrument with 
the intimation that it may develop a special 
technique, perhaps in the same sense in which 
pedagogy has a technique. With this develop- 
ment in view several theorists have proposed 
certain arbitrary standards of measurement for 
the results emanating from discussion. One 
scale of this sort suggests that a discussion pro- 
cedure may produce results ranging from ac- 
quiescence to integration. The intermediate 
terms as proposed are assent, compromise and 
consent; in this scale of qualitative values it is 
assumed that acquiescence in a solution ac- 


cepted but unchanged by discussion is the 
lowest form of conclusion, whereas integration, 
the social invention of a wholly new solution, 
represents the highest form of rcssult or emer- 
gence. Integration is considered a creative mode 
of resolving differences since it not merely gives 
security to all interests but utilizes these very 
differences as the dynamic elements in an in- 
venting, creating enterprise. 

E. C. Lindeman 
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Earl of. 

DISTRIBUTION. The central problem of dis- 
tribution in economic theory may be defined as 
the analysis of the forces which under free ex- 
change govern the division of the product of 
industry between those who perform different 
functions or supply different factors. The shares 
may, however, be differently distinguished: ac- 
cording to the contractual arrangements under 
which the proceeds are received, according to 
the persons receiving them and according to the 
underlying functions or factors which constitute 
the sources of the incomes. Thus there are con- 
tractual distribution, personal distribution and 
functional distribution. Although these distinc- 
tions are generally made in economic textbooks 
and may be useful for didactic purposes, the 
main body of economic theory has for a long 
time concerned itself with funqtional distribu- 
tion only. 
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While quantitative studies of distribution were at a higher level by continued progress. Other 
early made in connection with estimates of the shares are less satisfactorily explained, 
national income undertaken by such exponents With Malthus the subsistence theory of wages 


of political arithmetic as Petty, they must be 
considered, as Cannan called them, “a statistical 
accident rather than a contribution to economic 
theory.** The beginnings of abstract study of 
distribution were made by the physiocrats, who 
were the first to use the conception of a closed 
economy based on free exchange. But Quesnay 
and the other economistes were mainly interested 
in distribution between “sterile** and productive 
expenses; between handicrafts and trade, the 
sterile occupations, and agriculture, the only 
productive employment; and between consump- 
tion, replacement of capital and increase of 
capital. Land rent was the only true net product. 
Turgot thought that wages were based on sub- 
sistence and justified interest both on general 
grounds of natural liberty and as the necessary 
supply price of capital funds. 

By the time of Adam Smith the wage system 
and the administration of land on a commercial 
basis were well established, but the typical or- 
ganization of business managed directly by capi- 
talist entrepreneurs did not lend itself to the 
distinction of the shares due to capital and 
management. Thus it was natural that Smith 
should have distinguished three shares: wages, 
rent and profits, the last including the earnings 
of capital. 

These shares are treated as the “component 
parts of price**: their natural levels govern the 
natural price, since the latter must be large 
enough to cover them. In harmony with this 
approach rent includes the rental value of land 
in the hands of the owner and contractual inter- 
est is almost neglected, being treated as some- 
thing which, if paid, comes out of profits. Con- 
sistency might seem to require that wages be 
treated as the reward of labor whether hired or 
independent. But while this concept is men- 
tioned, wages are in the main treated as a con- 
tractual payment. The three shares are viewed 
as the incomes of three fairly well marked 
classes: laborers, landowners and capitalist en- 
trepreneurs. 

The “natural levels** of these shares are de- 
scribed in a fairly empirical fashion, attention 
being paid both to the general levels of wages 
and profit and to the differences between differ- 
ent occupations. Some differences in wages tend 
to equalize the “real attractiveness** of different 
occupations, others not. Wages gravitate toward 
subsistence, but may be maintained indefinitely 


gained scientific support from his elaborately 
buttressed law of population. This theory was 
employed to demonstrate the helplessness of 
communist utopias based on equal distribution 
to raise the standard of living of the masses. 
Such leveling could only be a leveling down- 
ward. The law had more practical application, 
however, as a weapon against the prevailing poor 
laws with their indiscriminate outdoor relief, 
virtually resulting in an accepted system of sub- 
sidizing low wages. This system, Malthus held, 
could end by absorbing all the income of the 
richer classes without raising that of the poor. 
The latter, by their unchecked multiplication, 
were responsible for their own poverty. 

With Ricardo value and distribution become 
the central problems of economics and are ap- 
proached deductively. Yet the three shares are 
still determined by different principles. The 
Ricardian law of rent, credit for which must be 
shared with James Anderson, is the first great 
example of the marginal method, later to be^ 
come the keystone of the entire Austrian system 
of economic theory. Rent proper is only that 
part of the payment to landlords which is due 
to the “original and indestructible qualities of 
the soil** as distinct from profit on capital im- 
provements. Since land is subject to diminishing 
returns and graded from better to poorer, the 
rent of a piece of land is the surplus of its total 
product, when cultivated with the proper quota 
of capital and labor, above the increment of 
product secured by a similar amount of labor 
and capital applied at the margin where this 
increment is smallest and yields no rent. 

Wages are basically governed by subsistence 
according to the “iron law,’* with some slight 
allowance for rising standards of living. They 
are proximately governed by the ratio between 
population and the amount of circulating capital 
available for wage advances. This proposition 
constitutes the basis of the “wages fund*’ theory. 
With wages thus determined and rent fixed on 
a basis which excludes it from marginal costs of 
production, profit is a residuum. 

The historical prospects afforded by this the- 
ory are based on the assumption of an inevitable 
increase in population. With more mouths to 
feed, a larger amount of capital and labor is 
applied to fertile land and poorer soil is brought 
under cultivation; consequently the marginal 
yield of land declines. It is to be anticipated 
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therefore that rent will rise, wages will absorb 
an increasing portion of the remainder and profit 
will correspondingly decline. When the point is 
reached at which further accumulation ceases, 
more workers cannot be supported and the “sta- 
tionary state” is reached. 

Senior traced the distributive shares other 
than rent to a basis in ultimate human sacrifices, 
the “abstinence” of the capitalist taking its place 
beside the toil of the worker. Senior follows the 
Ricardian treatment of rent and wages but con- 
siders that increases of fixed capital may increase 
profits by increasing productiveness. Although 
he notes the economic function of government 
in affording protection as a basis of economic 
action and states that distribution is affected 
by human institutions, he does not develop 
these principles but occupies himself with the 
“natural” Ricardian laws of distribution con- 
ceived without reference to alterable human in- 
stitutions. 

With John Stuart Mill the Ricardian scheme 
is built upon, but modified by, the infusion of 
social and institutional material. Mill stated that 
the laws of production “partake of the character 
of physical truths,” while “the distribution of 
wealth is a matter of human institution solely”; 
and he took account of laws of property (in- 
cluding “property in abuses”) and inheritance, 
systems of land tenure and customary practises 
as affecting rents and wages and the distribution 
of ownership. He noted the possibility of vary- 
ing the scope of property rights, found that 
“sacredness does not belong in the same degree 
to landed property” as to property in movables 
and argued that “when land is not intended to 
be cultivated no good reason in general can be 
given for its being private property at all.” He 
observed that personal shares in distribution 
overlapped the threefold scheme of rent, wages 
and profits, thus affording the basis for the dis- 
tinction between personal and functional distri- 
bution. Mill displayed a humanitarian interest 
in the future of the laboring class but stressed 
the difficulties of permanently raising their 
standard of living. Originally committed to the 
wages fund doctrine, he made his famous recan- 
tation following Thornton’s criticism. He im- 
proved upon his predecessors by making the 
rate of profit depend upon the cost of labor and 
by distinguishing in profits the elements of in- 
terest, insurance and wages of superintendence. 
Yet the theoretical underpinning of Mill’s analy- 
sis of distribution is still the same as that of the 
other classical writers; rent is the surplus over 
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marginal yield, wages are determined by the 
standard of living of the laboring people and 
profits absorb the residuum. 

Among the contributions of the later writers 
in the classical tradition must be mentioned the 
doctrine of non-competing groups of Cairn es 
as applied particularly to wage recipients. To- 
gether with the wages fund doctrine, a partial 
rehabilitation of which he attempted, it sug- 
gested that in the numerous more or less segre- 
gated compartments of the economic system 
distribution is governed by relations of demand 
and supply. 1 1, von Mangoldt’s clear distinction 
between interest and profit and his treatment of 
rent as a surplus clement which may be present 
in the other distributive shares were more inte- 
grally incorporated into distribution theory by 
Francis Walker. He distinguished between in- 
terest, which is due to abstinence, and profits, 
which are governed by the same principle as 
rent, and designated wages as the residual share 
while holding them governed by the wages fund 
principle. 

The classical theories throw’ varied side lights 
on the interests of the dilTerent classes. Since 
with progress rents rose and profits fell, Smith 
considered the interests of landowners in har- 
mony with those of society and those of capi- 
talists opposed to progress. As rent signified to 
Ricardo an increasing impoverishment of soci- 
ety, his view^ of landowners and capitalists was 
the precise opposite of Smith’s view. According 
to Smith labor produced all wealth and should 
in fairness be tolerably well provided for, while 
the shares of land and capital were deductions 
from the product of labor. On the other hand, 
capital w’as regarded, in a fashion characteristic 
of classical economics in general, as giving em- 
ployment to labor, “setting it in motion”; and 
capitalist entrepreneurs were therefore consid- 
ered the most progressive group in society. 
While the classical economists were personally 
humanitarian, this obviously finds little reflec- 
tion in their theories of wages or of poverty. 

The pessimistic trend of the classical econom- 
ics was combated by Bastiat in France and by 
Henry C. Carey, founder of the “American 
school.” Bastiat was an extreme individualist 
and Carey a believer in state action, but their 
views on distribution were alike. Both merged 
land value with capital, regarding it as the result 
of human improvements, and thought labor’s 
share an increasing fraction of an increasing 
whole. Carey denied Ricardo’s law of the trend 
from better to poorer lands. 
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While classical economists envisaged the divi- 
sion of society into classes and formulated prin- 
ciples in accordance w ith which national income 
is divided among them, the rigidity of their 
formulation precluded serious intellectual con- 
cern with the struggle among the classes for a 
larger share of the income. As to the justification 
of property and incomes based on property they 
were content with hypothetical history begin- 
ning with a primitive state of equality and tracing 
the accuitiulation of capital from savings made 
out of personal product. Hut their theories raised 
problems to which later thinkers offered a dif- 
ferent answer, and which contained germs of 
doctrines that emphasized class antagonisms and 
class exploitation. A significant forerunner of 
the exploitation theorists, Sismondi, writing in 
the first cpiartcr of the nineteenth century com- 
bated the hypothetical history of Smith, whom 
he followed in many matters of strict economic 
theory, with actual studies of the evolution of 
economic institutions, revealing much injustice 
and hardship in the development of property 
and of the content of property rights. He re- 
lated distribution to overproduction in a theory 
strongly suggestive of the later views of John A. 
Hobson, 'ilie income from previous production 
pays for current production, and a lack of equi- 
librium may cause overproduction or underpro- 
duction. I'hc share of profits and rent and the 
use made of it, in spending or saving, are impor- 
tant in determining whether or not an equilib- 
rium can be maintained. 

'rhe first fully developed exploitation theory 
was given by Rodbertus, who built on the view 
that labor is the source of all wealth, the shares 
of the (Jther factors being deductions from it 
which are to some extent justifiable. But he held 
that since the productivity of labor constantly 
increases and wages are limited by the iron law% 
labor’s share is a decreasing one. 'I’he resulting 
inability to buy the whole product of industry 
explained the recurrence of overproduction and 
crises. Rodbertus, the Prussian landowner, was 
a liberal rather than a revolutionist; he proposed 
therefore a compromise system in which the 
decline of labor’s share w^ould be prevented 
without the abolition of the distributive shares 
accruing to property holders. 

A more elaborate exploitation theory was de- 
veloped by Karl Marx, that many sided thinker 
who combined Ricardian theory with hiatorical 
and institutional economics. His theory of wages 
and profits is not based like that of Rodbertus 
on the simpler expressions of Smith but is essen- 
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tially an implacable carrying out of Ricardo s 
theory of value and distribution. The value of 
goods is the crystallization of the socially neces- 
sary labor time rctpiircd for their production. 
The value of labor itself similarly determined 
is the labor time necessary to produce the work- 
er’s subsistence. If this represents half a day’s 
work, the other half is appropriated by the 
employing caj>ilalist as surplus value. Thus if 
the working day is long and the productivity of 
labor high, the capitalist wage system enables 
the capital i.st to appropriate a part of the value 
the labor has produced and gives rise to a class 
struggle betw^eeii labor and capital for the dis- 
tribution of the siirj)lus product. The ease with 
which appropriated surplus value may be ac- 
cumulated and the competitive advantages of 
large scale production and capital investment 
lead to a concentration of economic power in 
the hands of a feW' and the proletarizatioii of the 
small scale producer and independent artisan. 
In this process an “industrial reserve army” of 
unemployed is created which tends tf) depress 
the condition of the workers to a level of in- 
evitably increasing misery. 

’i’he chief logical difficulty of this theory 
arises from the fact that prices do not follow 
the labor time formula, because the relationship 
between fixed capital and the outlay for wages 
varies with industry and period. This difficulty 
has never been vsatisfactorily dealt with, despite 
numerous attempts following the posthumous 
third volume of Das Kapital. But Marx’ theory 
is not simply a logical construction. Marx also 
finds historical bases for existing inequality in 
many acts of expropriation through the long 
history of the class struggle. Some later exploi- 
tation theorists, notably Franz Oppenheimer, 
fixed upon one of these acts, the monopolization 
of land in the hands of private owners, as the 
taproot of exploitation incomes. 

The marginal theories of distribution were 
developed after Marx; their bearing on the doc- 
trines of Marxian socialism is so striking as to 
suggest that the challenge of Marxism acted as 
a stimulus to the search for more satisfactory 
explanations. They undermine the basis of 
Marxian surplus value doctrine by basing value 
on utility instead of on labor cost and furnish 
a substitute for all forms of exploitation doc^ 
trine, Marxian or other, in the theory that all 
factors of production are not only productive 
but receive rewards based on their assignable 
contributions to the joint product. 

The great forerunner of marginalism was von 
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Thiincn. He broadened the concepts of dimin- 
ishing and marginal productivity from the single 
case of land, which formed the basis of the 
Ricardian rent doctrine. He did not, however, 
consider the marginal productivity principle a 
satisfactory basis for distribution but developed 
a theory of the “natural” wage, which should 
be a mean proportional between subsistence of 
the laborer and total product, expressed in the 
celebrated formula: Vap. 

'rhe marginal theories, which reigned well 
nigh supreme among “orthodox” economists 
through the last quarter of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, insisted that value of products is not 
deriv^ed from costs but that costs, i.e. value of 
factors used, are derived from value of products. 
The problem of distribution is for that group of 
theories essentially a question of imputation; 
that is, of allocating the value of the product 
among the factors cobperating in its production. 
The methods by which this problem is solved 
vary with different writers. 'J'o Mengcr the per 
unit productive contribution of a factor is meas- 
ured by the diminution of product resulting 
from the loss of a unit of the factor, while Wieser 
employed for the same purpose a system of 
simultaneous equations based on forms of pro- 
duction in which the factors were employed in 
different proportions. The marginal productiv- 
ity theorists, notably J. B. Clark, equate the 
productivity of each unit of a factor to the 
addition made to the product by the marginal 
increment of this factor. One much neglected 
contribution is that of Stuart Wood (in Ameri- 
can Economic Association, Puhlications, vol. iv, 
1889, p. 5-35), who developed a form of produc- 
tivity imputation based on competitive equiva- 
lence between labor and labor saving machinery 
at the margin of indifference. One point, ob- 
viously crucial to all marginal theories of distri- 
bution, is that the sum of the marginal contribu- 
tions of productive factors must equal the total 
product. Wicksteed evolved a mathematical 
proof of this proposition but abandoned it on 
Edgeworth’s criticism that the form of produc- 
tivity function which it required was not plausi- 
ble. This form of function was essentially static, 
involving no change in efficiency with change in 
scale of production. 

The marginal theorists sensed a special prob- 
lem in explaining the appropriation by the 
capitalists of interest on capital funds. Solutions 
were attempted by introducing a consideration 
relevant to the supply of capital funds, the tend- 
ency to discount future as compared with present 


goods. Bohm-Bawerk combined with this an 
explanation based on the “technical superiority” 
of present goods as means to the utilization of 
the more productive roundabout processes, thus 
introducing a productivity element into interest 
theories. On these matters he had a forerunner 
in John Rae. Among later writers Fetter rejected 
all productivity elements and based interest 
solely on time discount. Irving Fisher discussed 
the assimilation of personal marginal time dis- 
count rates to the market rate of interest by the 
process of borrowing and lending as well as the 
influence of the shape of the income stream on 
the effective desire of accumulation. Schumpeter 
relegated interest to the realm of dynamic phe- 
nomena. 

Marginal theories assume the persistence of 
essentially static conditions; also their cen- 
tral formula concentrates on forces operating 
from the demand side, supply being taken for 
granted. Forces governing supply are thus left 
for separate treatment. Only the mathematical 
theorists, who expressed in one system of e(| na- 
tions the conditions of equilibrium for both 
products and j)roductive factors, are able to 
make one set of formulae take account, even 
though in a severely abstract form, of supply as 
well as demand conditions. Marginal theories 
recognize, however, the existence of some phe- 
nomena produced by dynamic conditions. Such 
are entrepreneurs’ profits and losses and surplus 
returns yielded by productive equipment not 
reproducible within a short time (quasi -rent). 

'Fhe marginal approach has the notable effect 
of making possible a homogeneous theory of 
distribution: at least on the demand side all 
shares are governed by an identical principle. 
I'his group of theories, therefore, offers less 
reason for distinguishing between the various 
factors of production. The differentiation be- 
tween land and capital is no longer necessary; 
in fact, some writers have designated as rent 
the specific shares of any tangible factor, while 
they used interest to describe the same share as 
a percentage of investment or capital value. For 
the same reason this approach makes possible 
classification of productive factors into an in- 
definite number so long as they are susceptible 
of marginal analysis. The share of government 
— ^taxes — has, however, never been fully assimi- 
lated to this unitary scheme of explanation. 

In the hedonistic form of the marginalist 
theory “product” meant a social gain, a creation 
of utility. With the general abandonment of 
utilitarian psychology and the striving for some- 
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thing more realistic than the “benevolent ab- 
straction” of the static state it has seemed to 
some that the product which governs rewards 
must be defined as anything that commands a 
price, with no implications of a social character. 
The principle of marginal imputation is naturally 
still applicable, but the dynamic standpoint 
brings into view imperfect markets, bargaining 
handicaps, cases where the minimal dose is 
large, organic wholes like Davenport's three- 
legged stool- -in short, numerous departures 
from pure marginal equilibrium, until the mar- 
ginal method itself seems in danger of being 
discarded. Pigou, however, still uses it as a pow- 
erful weapon for tracing discrepancies between 
private acejuisitive standards and the maximiz- 
ing of the “social dividend.” 

Any static or equilibrium theory must recog- 
nize the existence of bargaining and the effect 
of unequal bargaining power in actual practise 
in causing departures from static standards as 
well as the importance of many social forces not 
included in the formulae of economic equilib- 
rium. But most theories of this type tend either 
to dismiss the “higgling of the market” as a 
negligible disturbing element not capable or 
worthy of receiving scientific study or to con- 
sider that it operates within fairly narrow limits 
set by such strictly economic factors as produc- 
tivity. Bargain theorists, on the other hand, 
regard these forces as so decisive that they tend 
to neglect the conditions of abstract equilibrium 
as not having sufficient force and reality, even 
as a point of departure for market variations, to 
repay serious analysis. They treat the market 
not as a passive machine whose function is lim- 
ited to the registering of results rigidly prede- 
termined by the independent forces of supply 
and demand but as an institution whose behavior 
may itself have some inffiience on the result. 

Early anticipatif)ns of modern bargain theo- 
ries may be found in Sismondi. The importance 
of non-economic factors is brought out very 
clearly in the writings of Diihring, who insisted 
that the phenomena of distrihutiim are better 
explained by reference to forces of political com- 
pulsion than to economic laws. Elaborating on 
l)uhring, Tugan- Baranovsky formulated what 
he calls a “social theory” of distribution. He 
maintained that the buyer and seller in the mar- 
ket for productive factors do not meet each other 
on the basis of equality and that the relations 
between them are basically conditioned by a 
number of non-economic factors, a situation 
which does not obtain in the market for final 


goods. This distinguishes the problem of dis- 
tribution from that of value and price. Among 
American writers the effects of property and 
contract in their varying specific forms on pro- 
duction and distribution were traced at length 
by Ely and in a different way by Commons, 
while coercive elements in the economic system 
arc stressed b}' Commons and R. L. Hale. In 
his “functional” theory of wages W. H. Hamil- 
ton translated tlie elements which are dealt with 
by the institutional and bargaining theories as 
well as by the equilibrium theories into a list 
of specific variables which influence the rate of 
wages. 

In this group belong also a number of doc- 
trines de\'eloped outside of the domain of strict 
theory. Such for instance is the view' that trade 
unions bettering conditions in a limited field 
helj) unorganized labor by setting standards 
which will tend to spread rather than injure it 
by limiting access to the favored field and leav- 
ing other fields overcrowded. Another example 
is the theory of Sidney and Beatrice Webb that 
businesses paying wages too lr>w' to maintain 
labor in a state of efficiency are parasitic, laying 
the burden of necessary maintenance on other 
industries. Akin to this is the doctrine that a 
legally fixed minimum wage which the least 
efficient employers cannot pay is not necessarily 
a violation of economic law, since it merely 
hastens ami strengthens the process of economic 
selection by transferring business and workers 
to more efficient employers. 

The recent theories of high wages offer a 
peculiar reversal from the institutional point of 
view of some of the older doctrines. Thus the 
view that high w'ages may sustain thcniselves by 
causing increased producti\ity makes produc- 
tivity the effect rather than the cause. Another 
example is found in the doctrine recently enun- 
ciated by the American Federation of Labor 
and adopted by progressive business men. In a 
fashion somewhat reminiscent of Rodbertus it 
regards high wages as essential to the prosperity 
of business: they offer the means of sustaining 
purchasing power necessary to absorb the out- 
put of modern mass production. This doctrine 
calls for the relaxation of exploitation in the 
sense of the nineteenth century exploitation 
theories, and assumes that business men may 
act in the interest of business as a whole rather 
than in the single interest of their own concern. 

While distribution theories deal primarily 
with the forces which govern the division of the 
national product, inductive studies of income 
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distribution aim in a majority of cases at the 
determination of the proportions in which in- 
come has been distributed among groups classi- 
fied by size of income. 'Jlie two types of study 
have therefore little in common except that 
generally labor incomes will be found in the 
lower income groups and property incomes in 
the upper. Even the national dividend in the 
two types of study is not exactly the same, since 
quantitative studies limit themselves as a rule 
to realized income only. 

A number of quantitative studies have also 
been made of wages and profits in different 
industries and countries. Some of them, such 
as n. L. Moore’s analysis of wages in France 
{Laws of Wages j New York 1911), have repre- 
sented attempts at inductive verification of dis- 
tribution theory. Others have had as their goal 
the ascertainment of trends in wages or profits. 
T'he results of these studies in so far as they 
bear on the amount of income from labor rela- 
tive to other shares do not corroborate earlier 
theories of either a general upward or a general 
downward tendency; they indicate rather a 
considerable degree of stability. 

’Fhe quantitative studies most relevant to the 
purposes of this discussion are those differenti- 
ating national income by functional shares. Such 
studies, few in number, have been undertaken 
only recently and the results obtained have not 
so far been very significant. The chief difficulty 
with which such studies must contend is that 
the available material does not allow the segre- 
gation of income by abstract economic functions, 
'rhus American studies of farm incomes have 
habitually deducted 5 percent on the value of 
land and capital and reported the remainder as 
the farmer’s labor income. This remainder w'as 
usually astonishingly small. But the rate of 5 
percent appears arbitrary as applied to land, 
because in sections that were marked by rising 
land values farmers were buying land at prices 
representing much lower rates of capitalization, 
and were virtually taking part of their return 
in the appreciation of their investment so long 
as that appreciation continued. In regions where 
a system of customary share tenancy or the crop- 
per system prevails quantitative records of farm 
incomes inextricably merge rent, interest, wages 
and profits and make impossible any exact 
Ricardian adjustments. Corporation reports fur- 
nish difficulties of their own, although the re- 
quirements of reporting income for taxation 
have to some extent standardized the form of 
the report. The lack of uniform practise in 


accounting for capital makes the rate of return 
on investments a matter of estimate, and the 
practise of investing surplus funds in other in- 
dustries makes the exact nature and the source 
of the income difficult to trace. 

The limitations of such distribution studies 
are clearly exemplified in the estimates of na- 
tional income made by the National Bureau of 
Economic Research in the United States. These 
estimates make the best of the refractory mate- 
rial available, classifying it according to indus- 
trial groups and differentiating three functional 
shares: wages, salaries and income from entre- 
preneurship and property. The concept of in- 
come employed is that of “realized income,” 
received by individuals from industry. This 
conception of income yields a highly significant 
figure but not the one figure most logically 
adapted to the requirements of all possible prob- 
lems. 'Faxes paid by business are deducted; 
those paid by individuals are not. Corporate 
savings are left for separate estimate, with the 
result that in manufacturing, for example, wages 
and salaries averaged over 80 percent of the 
total realized income received by individuals 
from 1909 to 1925. For industrial groups as a 
whole from year to year amounts invested by 
the corporations are shown to have little or no 
relation to changes in the market values of the 
corporations as going concerns. This does not, 
of course, dispose of the question whether such 
investments have an effect in maintaining the 
values of the concerns over long periods. 

The quantitative analysis of the functional 
distribution of income is still in its infancy. 
Improvements in data and developments in 
methods of analysis should yield in the future 
increasingly significant results. 

John Maurice Clark 

See: Economics; Income; Rent; Interest; Profit; 
Wages; Value; C"ost; Class; Bargaining Power; 
Exploitation; National Income. 
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DITIIMAR, JUSTUS CHRISTOPH (1677- 
1737), (ierman economist. When Friedrich 
Wilhelm 1 of Ih ussia created the first two Ger- 
man chairs of politicay oeconomica und earner alia 
in Halle and in J'rankfort on the Oder in 1727, 
Dithmar became the first incumbent at Frank- 
fort. 'J'he king believed that the landowners 
should be taught the principles of true economy 
and the young civil .servants trained in the 
fundamentals of administration and public 
finance. Dithmar, who was a historian of erudi- 
tion but a person with little practical experience, 
was not entirely fitted to carry out these inten- 
tions of the king. lie was quite competent, how- 
ever, to offer a description of the technical and 
legal aspects of current Prussian administration 
and finance. In his Einleitimg in die oconomischeny 
Polizei- und Gamer alwissenschaf ten (kVankfurt a. 
O. 1731; 6th ed. by D. G. Schreber, 1769) he 
took for granted the need for the new science and 
defined its scope as the teaching of “how wealth 
may be acquired, how acquired wealth may be 
retained or employed with moderation to the 
honor of (jod,’' Dithmar is also known as the 
founder of the first magazine devoted to eco- 
nomics, the Okonomische FamUy of which ten 
Lssiies were published beginning in 1729 (re- 
printed Frankfurt a. O. 1743). 

Wilhelm Stieda 
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DIVINATION is essentially a method of arriv- 
ing at a judgment of the unknown through a 
consideration of incomplete evidence. Accurate 
observational science, which is present to some 
degree in all human societies, offers one method 
of discovery and of anticipating developments. 


But in no society is science adequate to facilitate 
judgment of all the unknown matters that it is 
desired to prejudge or to know. Everywhere 
therefore sy.stems of divination are employed in 
addition to careful empirical observation which 
welcomes test, which takes negative instances 
into consideration and which is adjusted to 
probabilities empirically reckoned. Because in 
all primitive and ancient societies most systems 
of divination which ignore scientific ideals are 
connected with the sacred, the term divination 
is sometimes used in a restricted sense to refer 
exclusively to the occult. This use is possible 
only becau.se exact correlates of contemporary 
systems that dispense with claim of sacred vali- 
dation, such as gamblers’ sy.stems or the psy- 
choanalytic determination of the mental proc- 
esses of infants, are not known in primitive 
society. When North American Indian medicine 
men diagno.sed the ills of newly born infants by 
avowedly holding private communication with 
them, the ability to hold this communication 
was ascribed to .supernatural insy)iration. I’his 
distinction between divination based on the un- 
aided human reason and that based on human 
reason aided by supernatural power is a wide- 
spread conventional distinction closely corre- 
sponding to the use or disuse of seientific ideals. 

In spite of this difference in formal classifi- 
cation of types of divination a system of occult 
divination may conform more closely to the ideal 
re(|uisites of .scientifically valid judgment than 
a system of .secular divination avowedly non- 
sacred. Much depends on what is believed to 
be ascertainable by sacred divination and to 
what degree the judgment of the diviner is con- 
fined by the artificial system of liis craft. In the 
Manus tribe of the Admiralty Islands, the di- 
viner, the medium and the seer are all employed 
to divine the sins that their fellows have com- 
mitted. They unearth by efficient observation 
and judgment many sins unknown to the general 
community and by using their fellow tribes- 
men’s confidence in their supernatural power to 
obtain secret information they extort a confes- 
sion from the sinner whom they have good prior 
ground for suspecting. Dreams of the seer, 
apparently possessed utterances of the oracle, 
an itch in the back of the diviner, arc the mate- 
rial of divination. But dreams and utterances 
are judiciously interpreted, and whether an itch 
is felt on the left side or on the right side of 
the back of a diviner depends on what the di- 
viner believes about a suspected sin. In the 
Dobuan tribe of the D’Entrecasteaux Islands, 
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where divination by water gazing is used to 
discover sorcerers and witches, the water gazer 
detects persons who had real cause for quarrel 
with the person supposedly bewitched and con- 
sequently had actually engaged in sorcery or 
witchcraft. Diviners among the Manus and the 
Dobuans engage in a most dangerous profession 
if they arc not correct as to facts; but as long 
as they arc accurate they ply their trade without 
danger. 

Dreams, avowedly inspired utterances from 
ghostly or godly possessions of a medium, itches, 
twitches, sneezes or other involuntary move- 
ments in an oracle’s body or, supposedly or 
really, in a corpse or in the bodies of the bearers 
of a corpse and gazing in water or crystal or 
looking glass are methods of divination of such 
wide distribution that a single origin can be in- 
ferred. There are a prodigious number of meth- 
ods of divination limited to local distribution. 

A distinction must be made between discovery 
divination, used to detect guilt, and prediction 
divination, used to forecast luck in connection 
with proposed action. Prediction divination 
methods are used in such a manner that there 
is no possibility of a test of the diviner’s fiat. 
The diviner forbids or permits action; and al- 
though the allowed action may be found un- 
lucky, this offers no direct check on the posvsibly 
more disastrous results of the prohibited action. 
Omens from the ilight of birds or direction of 
travel of animals have universal distribution. 
Divination from the appearance of the internal 
organs of sacrificial animals, from the stars or 
in connection wdth the calendar occur both in 
the Americas and in the Old World. Divination 
by casting of lots was widely distributed in the 
Old World, and gambling had a slight divinatory 
character in the Americas. These methods of 
prediction divination, as opposed to the methods 
of disco\'ery divination, j)ermitted less freedom 
for the exercise of the diviner’s judgment. In 
some places, however, the thrower of lots might 
be his own arbiter as to the point at which he 
ceased throwing and gave his oracular decision. 

Ordeal is allied to discovery divination. It 
may be contrasted with the latter in that it takes 
advantage of the qualms of the person under 
ordeal to extort confession; discovery divination 
depends upon the judgment and detective work 
of the diviner. 

Social organization enters in determining the 
nature of divination. In large parts of demo- 
cratic Oceania discovery divination by profes- 
sional diviners is constrained by some need of 
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selecting according to actual guilt. In Africa 
the diviner may be bribed or his judgment may 
be determined by autocratic constraint. In North 
America the sorcerers may also be the diviners. 
They are generally associated in societies and 
do not divine against their own society interest. 
Among the Menomini Indians, however, the 
diviner is pitted against the sorcerer. 

In the civilizations of Europe and Asia dis- 
covery divination and ordeal do not figure as 
prominently as in the primitive world. Religious 
persecution functioned less impeded by the con- 
straint of the occult. New adaptations were used 
for discovery divination, such as apparently 
inexplicable movements of a suspended Bible; 
the opening of a book of Vergil or of a sacred 
book at a chance passage was used for prediction 
divination. In ancient Assyro- Babylonia there 
was extensive professionalism in prediction div- 
ination; in Greece there was the oracle at Del- 
phi; in Rome and in Egypt there was very little 
professionalism. The Roman method of divina- 
tion was the drawing of lots, the sortrs^ and the 
use of bird omens; the Egyptians divined from 
fancied movements in the statues of god kings. 
In Mongol civilization divining by appearances 
in the shoulder blade of a deer or a sheep was 
widely performed by priests. Prediction divi- 
nation by the sacred books survives in Europe 
and in India and the older methods arc still 
found in peasant communities. In modern spir- 
itism the emphasis is less on prediction divina- 
tion than on supernormal communication for 
its own sake. 

The development of political organization did 
not everywhere weaken the position of profes- 
sional diviners. The state officials in Rome 
often did their own divining to prevent outside 
interference in slate policy. 'Phe oracle at Deb 
phi generally avoided political partisanship. 
In Indonesia and Polynesia the professional 
diviners’ advice was important in war. 

Reo Fortune 
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of Dobu (i/ondon 1931); Meek, C. K., A Sudanese 
Kingdom (London 1931); Fortune, R. F., Omaha 
Secret Societies (New York 193O; Olbiechts, F. M., 
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DIVINE RIGirr OF KINGS. The theory of 
kingship to which the phrase the divine right of 
kings properly apjdies must be carefully dis- 
tinguished from one or two other political con- 
cepts in some respects similar. It is not the same 
as the belief in the divinity of a monarch such as 
is found among the Greeks of the Hellenistic 
period or in the Roman Empire before Christi- 
anity became the established religion. Nor is it 
identical with the theory of the divine origin and 
authority of a king’s office which was held 
practically universally throughout the Middle 
Ages and persists in modern times in parts of 
the world. In some important respects it must 
he distinguished even from the legitimism which 
became the central idea of the French monarchy 
with the accession of Henry iv. 

(^ Under the theory of the divine right of kipgs 
the monarch is not in person divine ^ but he docs 
enjoy and exercise a personal righ t to rulc_ in 
virtue of hi s birth alone and not of his office^ ^ 
ri ght base d. JiQ t mer«lv .upQnmational and cus- 
t omary law but fo imckd in thv law of Gpdaoiof 
nati I , T T ndcrJt.mi k i u g facto can Ji aye ^ny 

legitim ate authority: all true kings must be kings 
d c jure; under the law of God and the law of 
nature tiicj. succeed by heredity alone to the 
rights of their ancestors,, who, in the bt^ginuing 
were divin ely appointed to rule. Thc^arc Jievcr 
tKe creatures oT f Ee peop lcy their authority does 
not c ome from the peopl e s law', and their powr 
e rs are not derived from their predeces.sors in 
t he^royal office but from t heir. aiiC£StQr>s alonud 
Tins peculiar theory is found in varying 
forms, such as that of James i of England, who 
traced his rights to the “conquest” made by his 
ancestor William i, which he distinguished from 
a usurpation; or the patriarchal theory of Sir 
Robert Filmer, who essayed to derive the rights 
directly from the early Hebrew patriarchs. The 
idea common to these theories is that of a 
personal and hereditary right of divine institu- 
tion. 

Such an idea has few roots in the Middle 
Ages. In the eleventh century Peter Crassus 


put forward such a personal claim in defense ot 
the Emperor Henry iv, but he based it mainly on 
Roman not divine law. In the Middle Ages 
generally royal authority was believed to be of 
divine origin and sanction, but it inhered in the 
king s office and not in his person. The divine 
rights of kings is a modern and not a mediaeval 
theory, and it is not the only modern theory of 
monarchy nor e\ en the typical one. In France, 
for example, notwithstanding the arbitrary char- 
acter of the personal monarchy of the Bourbons, 
the words of Philippe Pot in the Estates of 1484 
were still accepted in theory: “The kingship is a 
dignity and not an inheritance.” As Adam 
Blackwood put it (r. 1580), kings “are the heirs, 
not of kings, but of the kingdom.” 

In fact, it is in England that the widest ac- 
ceptance of this particular doctrine of monarchy 
is to be found, and by only a minority there ex- 
cept for the brief period between the execution 
of Charles i in 164Q and tlie revolution of 1688-' 
8(). Before the outbreak of the civil war the 
theory w'as held by very few^ It W'as mainly the 
reaction caused by the execution of the king 
that led to its wider extension among the 
royalists, and after the Restoration it became the 
central theory of the Tory party. This seems a 
truer explanation of its vogue than that of Dr. 
E'iggis, wlio attributed it chiefly to reaction 
against the Jesuit theory of the indirect power of 
the pope in secular government. 

But even in England the theory was short 
lived: the arbitrary rule of Charles il and James 
II killed it. The end virtually came at the revolu- 
tion. Thinning numbers of Jacobites and non- 
jurors continued to adhere to it until the middle 
of the eighteenth century, and probably even 
now a few romanticists who hold it may be 
found. But all life really went out of the doctrine 
of the divine right of kings at the accession of 
William and Mary, w'hose tenure depended on 
no personal right, divine or other, but solely on 
the vote of the representatives of the people of 
England. 

’ C. H. McIlw^ain 
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DIVISION OF LABOR. See Specialization. 

DIVORCE, or the formal dissolution of mar- 
riage, is in any society a corollary of the theory 
and practise of marriage and a direct measure 
of marital stability. It is designed primarily 
to relieve the hardships imposed in individual 
cases by the customary marriage rules. Its fre- 
quency does not seem to vary directly with any 
one feature of marital institutions but reflects 
the composite influence of all the cultural traits 
affecting the rights and duties of the sexes. 
Among primitive peoples customs differ widely. 
They frequently permit dissolution of marriage 
at the will of either party during the first days 
or months but hold it disgraceful when the 
union has endured for a considerable period, 
especially if a child has been born. In general, 
primitive mores require that husband and wife 
should not separate except for just cause, but 
such cause may vary from sterility or adultery 
to mere desire for novelty. Barrenness or adul- 
tery by the wife is a widespread but not a 
universal ground for divorce; in some cases 
impotence or adultery by the husband is held 
as a legitimate reason. Divorce of the wife is 
also permitted by different peoples on grounds 
of laziness, unskilful cooking, neglect of chil- 
dren, bad temper, disobedience, thievishness, 
suspicion of witchcraft, incurable disease, de- 
sertion and old age. Husbands may be divorced 
for laziness, neglect, ill treatment, bad habits 
and desertion. 

As marriage is a form of cooperation between 
the sexes in race perpetuation and maintenance, 
economic factors deeply affect divorce at all 
levels of culture. Among primitive peoples it 
is notably true that individual happiness is 
secondary to practical considerations and among 
them frustration of economic cooperation shat- 
ters marriage. A wife who is costly or brings 
a dower tends to be valued and treated with 
forbearance. The difficulty of securing a return 
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of the bride price, the necessity of surrendering 
the dower, the cost of a new wife, the rules for 
the division of property and division and care 
of children or danger of a blood feud deter 
dissatisfied husbands from terminating a union. 
Dissatisfied wives are often strongly deterred 
because of the difficulties of self-support; they 
may also risk loss of dower or rights in common 
property or children. Religion and romantic 
sentiment play a slight role in the permanency 
of primitive marriage. Divorce customs always 
make provision for children, although in highly 
variable ways. Group solidarity sufficient to 
give force to community supervision and opin- 
ion may render divorce rare, because of public 
reprobation, even when theoretically easy. 

In oriental cultures divorce has differed 
greatly in frequency, the differences of time 
and place often reflecting subtle rather than 
major cultural variations. Mohammedan tradi- 
tion permits a man to have several wives and 
to repudiate them at will by a simple formula, 
but a wife may procure dissolution of marriage 
by mutual consent or by judicial procedure. 
Among the Arabs divorce is frequent but among 
the Mohammedans in India it is rare. Among 
Mohammedan Algerians divorce has long been 
from one third to one half as frequent as mar- 
riage, while among the Turkish Kirghiz the 
bride price is so high that monogamy is nearly 
universal and divorce infrequent. In Morocco 
a Mohammedan woman can divorce a man only 
by fleeing to another man^s abode, while among 
the Bedouins of the Euphrates her rights of 
divorce equal those of her husband. 

The new civil code adopted in Turkey in 
1926 abolished polygamy and gave women equal 
rights with men in marriage and divorce. In 
addition to the usual grounds for divorce the 
law permits suit if either party has committed 
an act dishonoring the nation. Any decrease 
in the common property of husband and wife 
must be borne by the former in case the prop- 
erty is divided following divorce. In India 
divorce varies much from caste to caste. Ortho- 
dox Hindus permit no divorce but an adulterous 
wife may be made a slave in her husband’s 
household. Some low castes permit divorce by 
mutual consent but such divorce is rare because 
of caste opinion. The Buddhists of Burma 
regard marriage as a civil contract to be dis- 
solved for a variety of reasons. 

Jewish law permits divorce by mutual con- 
sent and in addition allows a husband to repu- 
diate a wife for good cause and a wife to secure 
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iissolution of marital bonds for bigamy, con- 
sanguinity, repeated ill treatment, gross im- 
morality, neglect to provide, repulsive chronic 
disease contracted after marriage, or impotence. 
Before the World War the Jews of eastern lui- 
rope, especially in Russia, Poland, Austria and 
Rumania, followed the Jewish law in regard to 
marriage and divorce but they have become 
increasingly subject to the civil codes of the 
countries in which they reside. 

Divorce is unusual among the Chinese. 
Women have traditionally almost no power of 
di\’orce but were divorced for the seven reasons 
laid down by Confucius: barrenness, lascivious- 
ness, disregard of parents-in-law, talkativeness, 
ihievishness, jealousy or aversion and continu- 
ous infirmity. A husband who keeps an adul- 
terous wife is himself liable to punishment. 
Recent social ferment has tended greatly to 
liberalize ancient marriage and divorce customs. 
A Chinese provisional civil code was enacted 
in but because of the political situation 

in China it has never been authoritatively 
promulgated. Its regulations regarding divorce, 
however, are enforced in the native courts and 
may be considered the law of the land. 'Phe 
judicial grounds for divorce under this code 
are: bigamy, adultery of wife, conviction of 
husband of adultery, attempt upon life of 
spouse, cruelty, malicious desertion, absence 
without news for three years and ill treatment 
of kin. 

Among the Japanese previous to 1898 the 
Confucian code prevailed, under which statu- 
tory provisions were vague and divorce fre- 
quent. I'he new code, promulgated in 1898 as 
amended in 1914, permits divorce by mutual 
consent and establishes the following grounds 
for judicial divorce: bigamy of either partner, 
adultery by the wife and adultery by the hus- 
band if he has been convicted therefor, con- 
viction of husband of criminal carnal intercourse, 
sentence of either party for a serious offense, 
absence without news for three years, malicious 
desertion, grievous insult or injury and various 
minor grounds. Collusion or connivance debars 
divorce. Divorced persons may remarry but 
one divorced for adultery may not marry the 
accomplice. The number of divorces dropped 
sharply from 124,075 in 1897 to 99,464 in 1898 
and to 66,626 in 1899. Thereafter the number 
declined almost yearly to 50,119 in 1926. There 
was a decrease from nearly three per 1000 
population in 1897 I® 1926. 

Among all the early Aiyan cultures divorce 


seems to have been very infrequent, although 
custom accorded the husband freedom to re- 
pudiate a wife no longer attractive. In Greece 
and Rome women were under the perpetual 
tutelage of fathers and husbands, so that wives 
could be repudiated at will. Moreover, at Rome 
if the wife remained in the potestas of her father 
he could separate her from her husband against 
the wishes of both. Infrecjuency of divorce in 
early periods seems to have been due to the 
universal high regard for family stability and the 
requirement that the dowry be returned. Gen- 
erally speaking, throughout ancient times di- 
vorce remained a private or at most a family 
affair little affected by religious or legal regu- 
lation. As a primary object of marriage was the 
perpetuation of family name and household 
gods, the repudiation of a wife for barrenness 
or even for her failure to produce male de- 
scendants was to some extent a religious and 
civic duty. Adultery by the wife was also an 
almost universally recognized ground for repu- 
diation but adultery by the husband was not. 

In Greece wives could secure divorce by 
mutual consent or in cases of gross neglect or 
cruelty by application to the chief archon, but 
they w^ere restrained by economic and social 
considerations from frequent use of this right. 
Divorce seems to liave been less common in 
Sparta than in Ionia, partly because children 
were view'cd as belonging to the state and 
adultery for the purpose of insuring offspring 
was not only condoned but frequently encour- 
aged. In Rome the frequency of divorce varied 
with the type of marriage. Whereas a wife in 
manu could be repudiated by the husband at 
wall and those secured by coemptio or mus with 
little ceremony, a wife married under the sacred 
rites of confarreatio customary among early 
patricians could be divorced only with difficulty. 
Grounds for divorce included not only barren- 
ness and adultery but the commission of a 
capital offense, wine drinking or the counter- 
feiting of keys. The rise of “free marriage’’ after 
250 n.c. was associated with reduced paternal 
authority, increased female prerogatives and a 
rapid increase in the divorce rate. Concurrently 
with the increase of wealth and security women, 
especially in the upper classes, came to enjoy 
increased education, property rights and per- 
sonal independence. They acquired a power of 
divorce similar to that of men and divorce by 
mutual consent or at the will of either party 
came to require little legal formality beyond 
the service of a libellus repudiiy or notification 
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of intention to dissolve the union. In the later 
days of the republie and during the empire 
divorce was a commonplace occurrence; Cato, 
Sulla, Pompey, Caesar, Antony and Pliny the 
Younger, for example, divorced and remarried 
from three to five times. Various emperors, 
notably Augustus, sought to check the rising 
tide of divorce by laws imposing economic and 
social penalties. But marriage remained a con- 
tract under patriarchal rather than civil control 
and divorce essentially a private affair. Public 
opinion rarely supported the penalties for adul- 
tery, and the social forces of the imperial era 
rendered the laws ineffective. 'Phe decay of the 
patriarchal family at Rome has been variously 
explained. 'Phe rise of divorce, associated as it 
was with decline in marriage and birth rates, 
indicates a complete revolution in marital insti- 
tutions. Contributing factors were the increase 
of wealth, luxury and slavery, involving a de- 
cline of simplicity and the domestic virtues 
and increased desire for a life of ease and 
sophisticatit)n; pessimism as to the civic merit 
attaching to parenthood, following the civil wars 
and proscriptions and the enormous influx of 
landless peasants and foreigners; and increased 
influence of oriental standards of luxury and 
sensualism, with which was associated the 
growth of prostitution and concubinage. 

The western Christian church made both 
marriage and divorce difficult because of its 
doctrine that sex is inherently sinful. Marriage 
was made a sacrament and under the influence 
of St. Augustine became indissoluble. But the 
impossibility of forcing people to live together 
in the intimacy of marriage compelled the 
church to authorize separation from bed and 
board. Moreover, the numerous impediments to 
marriage enabled the church lawyers to find 
grounds for declaring any marriage invalid 
from the beginning provided plausible reasons 
whether personal, political or pecuniary could 
be brought forw^ard. Catholicism has stead- 
fastly maintained this traditional attitude. Papal 
canon law, which prevails in Italy, Spain, the 
Irish Free State and Austria (for Catholics) and 
among faithful Catholics everywhere, permits 
separations for adultery or unnatural offenses, 
cruelty, infidelity, impotence, entering into re- 
ligion, and consanguinity. Incontinence before 
marriage discovered after marriage is one of 
several grounds for annulment of marriage. 
Recent studies indicate that numerous divorces 
in the United States are procured by persons 
of Catholic affiliation. 
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The Protestant reformers held that the sever- 
ity of the traditional doctrine fostered immo- 
rality among the masses while maintaining 
relatively easy divorce for the rich and power- 
ful, and they regarded marriage as a civil con- 
tract. All of them admitted the rightfulness of 
divorce on grounds of adultery and malicious 
desertion; some added excessive cruelty, insan- 
ity and incurable disease. Contrary to Catholic 
precedent they fully sanctioned the remarriage 
of the innocent party. In Protestant and Cath- 
olic communities alike, however, marriage con- 
tinued to be surrounded in popular esteem with 
religious sentiments, and divorce was viewed 
with the dread attached to whatever is tabu. 
Secular views of marriage and divorce have 
won increasing acceptance since the French 
Revolutif)n and have steadily been reenforced 
by the intellectual and industrial changes of 
recent times. 

Aside from the Catholic countries above men- 
tioned European countries present considerable 
uniformity in both grounds and frequency of 
divorce. I'he Orthodox Eastern church, whose 
canons long prevailed in Russia anti Hungary 
and are still influential in Serbia, Bulgaria and 
Rumania, permits absolute divorces but not 
judicial separations. In the last three countries 
named the basic grounds for divorce are 
adultery, attack on life, serious maltreatment 
and sentence to penal servitude. Bulgaria also 
recognizes as grounds wilful desertion, absence 
without news or non-support for four years, 
impotency, insanity, epilepsy, idiocy, syphilis, 
unnatural sex congress, restraint of religious 
liberty, drunkenness aggravated by waste of 
estate or dissoluteness, persistent immorality 
and unsustained charge of adultery. Serbia 
recognizes as additional grounds absence with- 
out news for four years and apostasy. In Ru- 
mania divorce may be secured by mutual con- 
sent under special judicial procedure. Hungary 
recognizes the grounds common to the three 
foregoing countries, except apostasy, and adds 
bigamy, unnatural crime, malicious desertion, 
persistent immorality and inducing or attempt- 
ing to induce one’s own child to commit an 
immoral or criminal act. In Greece the Jus- 
tinian code of the sixth century was given 
statutory authority in 1822 and 1835 and has 
remained in force. This permits divorce to the 
husband on grounds of his wife’s adultery, 
staying a night in another house except that of 
her parents without his consent, attending the- 
ater or sports without his consent, attending 
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dinners or bathing in the company of men 
against his wishes, inducing abortion, attempt- 
ing life of husband and failure to inform him 
of a plot against his life or of conspiracy against 
the government. A wife may secure a divorce 
if the husband conspires against the govern- 
ment, attempts her life, plots against it or 
shields those doing so, attempts to induce her 
to commit adultery, falsely accuses her of adul- 
tery, commits adultery in the home or persists 
in doing so in the same town or is impotent 
when married ami continues so for three years, 
l^he Roman law as in force in Holland author- 
izes divorce for adultery, malicious desertion, 
imprisonment for four years, gross ill treatment, 
or by mutual consent after five years of judicial 
separation whether procured by mutual con- 
sent or trial. All divorce suits are heard in 
camera. By the act of 1910 Portuguese law per- 
mits divorce on grounds of adultery, conviction 
of a major crime, ill treatment, desertion for 
three years, absence without news for four 
years, incurable insanity, de facto separation 
by mutual consent for ten years, habitual gam- 
bling, incurable contagious disease, unsustained 
charge of adultery, criminal conviction, cruelty, 
desertion, gambling or infectious disease. Di- 
vorce is possible by mutual consent subject to 
specified conditions. 

The grounds for divorce are almost the same 
in Austria (for Protestants), Germany and 
Switzerland although they differ from each 
other somewhat in wording. They include adul- 
tery, bigamy, unnatural crime, attempt upon 
life, wilful desertion and gross abuse. In addi- 
tion German law specifies insanity, violation of 
marital duties and dishonorable or immoral 
conduct; the Austrian, immorality, infectious 
disease, sentence to penal servitude and long 
absence without news. In both Austria and 
Switzerland invincible aversion may lead first 
to judicial separation and then to divorce and 
in the latter country insanity may also be a 
ground for divorce. Belgium permits divorce 
by mutual and unwavering consent with judi- 
cial approval, also for adultery of wife or of 
husband if he has kept his mistress in the 
house, excessive violence or cruelty, grave in- 
dignities and conviction of an infamous offense. 
The grounds in France include adultery, per- 
sonal violence, cruelty, grave indignities, con- 
viction of a crime involving imprisonment and 
moral degradation, and three years* judicial 
separation. The above grounds also serve for 
separations. As elsewhere in western Europe 


divorces in France have greatly increased since 
the war; they numbered, excluding separations, 
6431 in 1891, 8841 in 1901, 15,261 in 1911, 41,- 
279 in 1920, 30,490 in 1921. After 1921 they de- 
creased almost yearly to 18,487 in 1927. 

The Swedish law of 1915, enacted after ex- 
tensive study by a joint Swedish, Danish and 
Norwegian commission, provided for divorce 
by mutual consent where deep and constant 
discord exists. In such cases the final decree 
must be preceded by one year’s separation 
during which efforts at reconciliation must be 
attempted by the pastor or some person desig- 
nated by the court. Other grounds in Sweden 
are: living apart three years, wilful desertion 
for two years, absence with whereabouts un- 
known for three years, neglect of domestic 
duties, bigamy, adultery, exposure of spouse 
to venereal infection, plotting against the life 
or severe physical mistreatment of spouse, 
sentence to hard labor for three years, drunken- 
ness, and incurable insanity for three years. 
Similar laws were enacted in Norway in 1918 
and Denmark in 1920. These laws were ex- 
pressly designed to preserve the ethical char- 
acter of marriage as a union based on mutual 
sympathy, love ai\d confidence and represent 
a strictly modern viewpoint in making mutual 
consent the basic ground for marriage dissolu- 
tion. 'rile number of divorces in Sweden in- 
creased from 847 in 1915 to 1040 in 1917 and 
to 1310 in 1920. 

In imperial Russia marriage and divorce were 
controlled by the ordinances of the various 
religious bodies. The Bolshevists introduced 
civil marriage at the beginning of the revolu- 
tion of October, 1917, and provided for divorce 
by a simple judicial process. The 1927 Family 
Code of Soviet Russia abolished all court pro- 
cedure and authorized divorce by mutual con- 
sent or upon the request of either party without 
specification of grounds. The registrar must 
record the date of marriage, children born 
thereto, which family name each party will 
retain and the agreement as to the disposition 
and support of the children. In case of failure 
to agree either party may take the case to court. 
The marital right of support continues for one 
year after divorce. Both parents must contrib- 
ute to the support of children. The rules for 
the Caucasus, the Ukraine and White Russia 
are very similar but differ in details. The num- 
bers of divorces per 1000 population were as 
follows for Leningrad: 1920, 1.75; 1923, 3.50; 
1926, 3.43; 1927, 9.83; and for Moscow, 1926, 
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2.12; 1927, 9.59. These figures for 1927 rep- 
resent the first effects of the new law in urban 
centers and arc probably unduly high. 

In Great Britain previous to 1857 absolute 
divorce was procurable only through an act of 
Parliament although separations a mensa et thoro 
were granted by the ecclesiastical courts. The 
act of 1857 set up a Court for Divorce and 
Matrimonial Causes with power to grant a 
divorce to a husband for his wife’s adultery 
and to a wife for her husband’s incestuous 
adultery or for bigamy with adultery or adul- 
tery combined with cruelty or desertion for 
two years or upward, rape or unnatural offenses. 
Judicial separation is procurable on various 
grounds including cruelty and desertion for two 
years or more. A royal commission reporting 
in 1912 favored liberalizing the grounds and 
increasing the facilities for divorce. Strong op- 
position prevented modification of the law until 
1914 when the Poor Persons’ Rules designed 
to meet the cost of procedure for the very poor 
were passed, providing for the hearing of un- 
defended divorce suits in certain courts of 
assize. These rules were amended in 1920 and 
in 1926. In 1923 the sexes were placed on an 
equality in divorce suits, and in 1926 news- 
paper reports of divorce suits were sharply 
limited by statute. In 1930 divorce jurisdiction 
was extended to additional assize towns and 
local registries. All English decrees are tmt for 
six months; no decree can be granted if there 
is evidence of connivance, collusion or con- 
donation. A wife is entitled to alimony pending 
suit and thereafter unless guilty; a guilty wife 
with property may be required to pay costs. 
A man cannot marry the sister of his divorced 
wife during the latter’s lifetime. The total num- 
ber of absolute divorces and annulments in 
England and Wales fluctuated about 160 from 
1858 to 1870, rose slowly and irregularly to 
about 350 from 1890 to 1895 and attained a 
pre-war maximum of 694 in 1909. In 1919 the 
number was 1654; it jumped to 3090 in 1920 
and to 3522 in 1921, averaged 2671 from 1922 
to 1927, rose to 3190 in 1927 and to 4018 in 
1928 and declined to 3396 in 1929. 

In Scotland divorces are procurable on 
grounds of adultery or wilful desertion for four 
years, and remarriage at once is permitted. 
The number was only 250 in 1913, 829 in 1919, 
776 in 1920 and 500 in 1921; it averaged 412 
from 1922 to 1926 and rose to 474 in 1927 and 
to 504 in 1928. In Ireland absolute divorce 
requires a private act of^ Parliament and is 


expensive and extremely rare — only thirty-nine 
were granted in sixty-five years preceding 1922 
— but separations are permitted. 

In Canada divorces originally required an 
act of Parliament except in the provinces of 
Prince Edward Island, New Brunswick, Nova 
Scotia and British Columbia, but various acts, 
especially those of 1918 and 1930, set up special 
courts for matrimonial cases in all provinces 
except Quebec. The grounds for divorce include 
adultery, impotency, consanguinity, cruelty and 
desertion. The number for the dominion ex- 
ceeded ten for the first time in 1883 and reached 
a pre-war maximum of 60 in 1913. It jumped 
abruptly to 114 in 1918, 376 in 1919, 429 in 
1920 and 548 in 1921. For the years 1922 to 
1929 the numbers were 544, 505, 543, 551, 608, 
748, 785 and 816 — the later figures representing 
somewhat more than one per 100 marriages 
annually. Divorce is easier and more frequent 
in the Union of South Africa, in New Zealand 
and in Australia than in England. In Cape 
Province, South Africa, where Roman Dutch 
law is in force, divorce is granted on grounds 
of adultery, wilful desertion, unnatural crime, 
life imprisonment, long absence and refusal of 
conjugal rights. Grounds for divorce in New 
Zealand include, in addition to adultery and 
wilful desertion for five years, habitual drunken- 
ness for four years combined with cruelty or 
desertion by husband or neglect of duties by 
wife, sentence of seven years’ penal servitude, 
and incurable lunacy for seven years. In New 
South Wales and Victoria the grounds are 
adultery of wife or adultery of husband coupled 
with bigamy; incest; cruelty or desertion for 
three years; malicious desertion for three years; 
habitual drunkenness combined with non-sup- 
port 01 neglect of domestic duties; non-compli- 
ance with decree for restitution of conjugal 
rights, imprisonment for three years under a 
commuted sentence for a capital crime or sen- 
tence of seven years’ imprisonment; conviction 
for attempt to murder or for the infliction of 
grievous bodily injury; repeated assaults and 
cruel beatings during preceding year; and fre- 
quent criminal conviction of husband coupled 
with desertion or non-support. The total num- 
ber of divorces in Australia averaged 29 a year 
from 1871 to 1880, 70 from 1881 to 1890, 358 
from 1891 to 1900, 401 from 1901 to 1910, 707 
from 1910 to 1920 and 1564 from 1921 to 1926. 

For the United States reasonably complete 
data have been gathered by the federal govern- 
ment for the forty years 1867 to 1906, for the 
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year 1916 and annually beginning with 1922. 
The actual number of divorces (with a few 
counties missing at the first three dates) rose 
from 9937 in 1867 to 27,919 in 1887, 72,062 
in 1906, 112,036 in 1916 and 195,939 in 1928, 
nearly every year showing an increase over its 
predecessor. There were about 30 percent addi- 
tional divorce suits denied or discontinued. The 
rate of divorces per 100,000 pojnilation was 28 
in 1870, 73 in 1900 and 163 in 1928. It was 81 
per 100,000 married persons in 1870, 200 in 
1900 and 399 in 1928. 1’he number of marriages 
to one divorce was about 33 in 1870, 12.3 in 
1900 and 6 in 1928. Since divorces are increas- 
ing faster than marriages, the proportion of 
marriages ultimately dissolved by divorce is 
greater than the foregoing ratios. 

'rhe most frequent legal grounds for divorce 
as classified by the Bureau of the Census are 
adultery, cruelty, desertion, drunkenness and 
neglect to providi;. The less frequent grounds 
are bigamy, coercion, conviction of crime, fraud- 
ulent representation, gross neglect of duty, 
illegal marriage, impotence, incompatibility, in- 
sanity, misconduct, physical incapacity, separa- 
tion, vagrancy and venereal disease. During the 
half century between 1867 and 1916 desertion 
was by far the most important single declared 
ground for divorce, accounting for 36 percent 
to 40 percent of all cases. By 1922 it was sur- 
passed by cruelty, which was the chief declared 
ground in 12.9 percent of cases in the five years 
between 1867 and 1871 and in 40.6 percent in 
1928. Desertion, however, has remained the 
primary ground for divorces granted to hus- 
bands, while cruelty has since 1916 been more 
frequently than desertion the ground for di- 
vorces granted to wives. Adultery, which was 
the ground for divorce given in 25.6 percent of 
all cases during the years 1867 to 1871, was 
only one third as important in 1928. In 1867 
it was alleged in 38.6 percent of divorces granted 
to husbands and in 18.4 percent of those 
granted to wives, but in recent years it has been 
alleged in one divorce in seven granted to 
husbands and one in sixteen granted to wives. 
One fourth of all divorces due to adultery occur 
in New York, where adultery is the one ground 
for divorce. The most striking change in the 
legal grounds for divorce is the increase in 
cruelty, especially of wives. This term has come 
to cover a great variety of marital difficulties 
and is used to conceal causes which are viewed 
as disreputable or which injure the personal 
pride of the complainant. 


The proportion of all divorces granted to 
wives remained steadily at about 66.6 percent 
from 1867 to 1916 but since then has regularly 
exceeded 70 percent. Since 1867 this percentage 
has been lowest in the south Atlantic division 
and highest in the Pacific, followed closely by 
the north central. The greater number of di- 
vorces granted women is in part accounted for 
by the greater number of legal grounds granted 
them, but it is due also to the custom which 
permits the wife to bring suit when both parties 
desire a divorce. A striking feature of American 
divorce statistics is that from 1887 to 1906 only 
15.4 percent of all cases were contested and 
that latterly this percentage has decreased to 
less than 12. Since in many of these cases the 
contest consisted merely in filing an answer in 
order to expedite proceedings, one seems war- 
ranted in saying that divorce is the result of 
mutual consent in at least six out of seven cases. 
The longer a marriage endures the less is the 
probability that it will be dissolved by divorce. 
In comparison with the forty years from 1867 
to 1906 there has been a considerable increase 
in the proportion of divorces in which marriage 
has been of short duration. 

The proportion of American divorces report- 
ing minor children has varied from 34 to 40 
percent since 1887. Considered in conjunction 
with the fact that considerably more than one 
third of divorced unions endure less than five 
years (separations take place even earlier) this 
suggests that a large number of marriages are 
in the nature of trial or experimental unions 
subject to dissolution unless they lead to the 
founding of a family. Divorce also varies with 
occupation, but the only extensive data avail- 
able relate to about one fourth of the divorces 
from 1887 to 1906. 'These show in terms of the 
husbands* occupations that persons engaged in 
agricultural pursuits have furnished less than 
their proportion of divorces, those engaged in 
manufacturing and mechanical pursuits and 
trade and transportation a due proportion and 
those in domestic and personal service and pro- 
fessional pursuits an unduly large proportion. 

Legal grounds for divorce and its frequency 
vary greatly from state to state. South Carolina 
permits no divorce. New York and the District 
of Columbia permit absolute divorce on the sole 
ground of adultery, New Jersey permits it on 
grounds of adultery, cruelty or desertion and 
the other states have an average of eight grounds 
each. Migration for the sake of divorce from 
states of difficult to those of easy procedure 
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is SO infrequent that true rates differ little from 
the official rates except for Nevada. The rates, 
moreover, seem to hear little relation to the 
number of grounds for divorce. Pennsylvania 
with eight grounds and New Jersey with three 
have very similar rates per 1000 population; 
Iowa with six grounds has a much higher rate 
than Nebraska, South Dakota or Minnesota 
with seven each; Michigan’s rate is more than 
twice that of Wisconsin although each has eight 
very similar grounds. Because of legal differ- 
ences divorces procured in one state are not 
always recognized in others; a marriage follow- 
ing divorce may be legal in one state but illegal 
or bigamous in another. The status of children 
is correspondingly affected. The Supreme Court 
has, however, sustained the right of each state 
to determine the marital status of those domi- 
ciled within it. Confusion likewise arises, nota- 
bly in New York, from divorces secured abroad 
and especially in the Mexican states. The di- 
vorce rate is least frequent along the Atlantic 
seaboard, Florida excepted; it rises as one moves 
westward and reaches its apex in the Pacific 
states. 'J'hese differences have prevailed con- 
tinuously for .sixty years. Similarly in Canada 
the rate rises sharply from Prince Edward 
Island and Quebec with almost no divorces to 
Alberta and British Columbia with rates per 
100,000 population only slightly lower than 
those of some of the eastern United States. 

The causes of differences in frequency of 
divorce in the various states are complex. The 
fact that the states with the highest rates are 
with the exception of Texas and Oklahoma in 
the Pacific and mountain divisions is explained 
by the fact that the population is of native 
stock and Protestant religion and that its orig- 
inal individualism in political and social tradi- 
tion has been accentuated by frontier experience. 
Low rates and slow increase are associated in 
New England and the middle Atlantic states 
with traditional conservatism and large foreign 
born Catholic populations and in the south 
Atlantic states with conservative Protestantism, 
rural isolation and retardation of economic de- 
velopment. The influence of the Negroes in 
the South on the divorce rate is difficult to 
determine; the returns are incomplete as to 
race, and many Negro marriages, as among the 
poor everywhere, are said to be terminated 
without the formality of divorce. The census 
office could reach no conclusion as to whether 
divorce was more prevalent among Negroes 
than among whites (United States, Bureau of 


the Census: Marriage and Divorce^ i 86 y-iQo 6 ^ 
Washington 1908-09, pt. i, p. 22). I’he differ- 
ences in the legal grounds for divorce seem to 
be relatively unimportant factors although they 
seem to account for the low rate in New York 
and the high one in Nevada — rates largely due 
to interstate migration. 'Fhe attitudes of the 
courts, the time, complexity and expense of 
procedure and rules for the disposition of chil- 
dren and property arc much more important 
than the letter of the law\ Numerous divorces 
are doubtless associated with facile procedures 
in times of social upheaval. Six years after 1792, 
when the French authorized divorce on many 
grounds, including incompatibility of temper, 
the number of divorces in Paris exceeded the 
number of marriages. Nevertheless, divorce by 
mutual consent has resulted in Sweden in a 
divorce rate lower than that of New York. 
The attitudes prevalent in the popular mores 
of sex and family are of overwhelming impor- 
tance. Limiting the grounds for divorce in- 
creases resort to those that remain or increases 
desertion and subsequent bigamy or unlawful 
union without formality of divorce. For these 
reasons it does not seem probable that a federal 
law in the United States in harmony with 
public sentiment would measurably reduce the 
divorce rate. Marriage is a psychophysical rela- 
tionship of such intimacy that law can only 
register its beginning and its end and is power- 
less to effect its satisfactory continuance. Law 
may, on the other hand, check hasty divorce 
and prevent injustice in marriage dissolution. 

That urbanism and industrialism arc factors 
in increase of divorce has long been accepted 
as a truism. Numerous studies in ICurope and 
j^merica have shown that divorce is largely a 
phenomenon of the city, that it increases in 
times of prosperity and declines during depres- 
sions. The progress of material culture, how- 
ever, tends steadily to reduce differences be- 
tween city and country. American data warrant 
the conclusion that divorce rates are higher in 
urban than in rural areas if comparisons are 
limited to urban and rural counties of the same 
state. When, however, comparisons are made 
by states, as between Massachusetts, Rhode 
Island, Connecticut, New York and Pennsyl- 
vania on the one hand and Texas, Oklahoma 
and Arkansas on the other, both urban and 
industrial factors are more than offset by differ- 
ences in the nativity of the population and 
cultural, religious and other factors affecting 
the political and domestic status of women. 
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The causes of the rapid rise in divorce rates 
throughout the world during the past century 
are to be found in the great social transforma- 
tions attendant upon the progress of science 
and industrialism which have resulted in the 
emancipation of women. By placing economic 
independence within the reach of women they 
have with the aid of ideals of democracy and 
liberty hastened the decline of patriarchal insti- 
tutions and enabled women successfully to 
assert their claim to equal political, civic and 
marital rights. At the same time the spread of 
rationalism has undermined the social control 
formerly exerted by religious beliefs and insti- 
tutions which had been strongly imbued with 
doctrines of feminine inferiority. The decrease 
in the size of the family and the increased 
activities of the state as a superparent have 
also reduced the bonds of marital stability. 
Inhere has been an increase of leisure and of 
opportunities for sex stimulation and experi- 
mentation, and at the same time discord and 
lack of authority in the sex mores have released 
the deep seated desire for sex variety with its 
attendant suspicion and jealousy. Economic and 
parental bonds within the family have been 
weakened, leaving the permanency of marital 
unions increasingly dependent on the attrac- 
tions of sex and personality. The individualism 
of the age, accentuated by universal education, 
has so expanded the latitude of egoistic desires 
that the subordination of personality and ac- 
commodation of attitudes essential for marital 
happiness have become increasingly difficult. 

Divorce, a symptom of the liberalizing tend- 
encies of modern culture, seems likely to in- 
crease as long as underlying conditions continue 
their present trends. Western nations are mov- 
ing rapidly toward divorce by mutual consent 
or at the will of cither party with simple pro- 
cedure, in the belief that marital happiness is 
possible only when marriage bonds harmonize 
with the bonds of affectionate esteem. It is 
recognized that legislation must take full ac- 
count of changes in the mores unless it is to 
cause unhappiness and encourage irregular 
unions, that marriage laws can be improved to 
reduce haste, coercion and fraud in marriage 
and that education can reduce ill considered 
unions and prepare both husband and wife for 
the ordeal of mutual adjustment. Conservative 
thought, however, still favors either prohibition 
of divorce or its limitation to cases of adultery. 
Radical opinions vary. Some, recognizing the 
difficulties of marital adjustment in a complex 


society, favor marriage under trial conditions 
with provision for easy dissolution. Amidst the 
conflicts of opinion it seems possible to assert 
that the rising divorce rate has been attended 
by refinement of marital relations and that 
increased divorce has not brought marriage into 
disrepute. 

Fkank H. Hankins 

See: Marriage; Family; Marital Property; Ali- 
mony; Family Dj^sertion and Non-Support; 
Woman, Position in Society; Peminism. 

Consult: Ciodwin, Mary (Wollstonecraft), A Vindica- 
tion of the Rit^hts of Wofnan^ with Strictures on Political 
and Moral Questions (London 1792); Mill, J. S., The 
Subjection of Wonien (new ed. London 1906); Octti- 
gen, Alexander von, Die Moralstatistik in Hirer Re- 
deutunn fur einc Sodalcthik (3rd ed. Erlangen 1882); 
United States, Bureau of Labor, Marriage and Di- 
vorce in the United States, lncludinf{ an 

Appendix RelatWff to Marriage and Divorce in Certain 
Countries of Europe, First Special Report (1889); 
Bertillon, J., Etude demographique du divorce (Paris 
1883); National League for the Protection of the 
Family, Reports (Boston 1888-1903); Willcox, W. F., 
The Divorce Problem: a Study in Statistics (New York 
1891); United Stales, Bureau of the (Jensus, Marriage 
and Divorce, i86y-iQ06, 2 vols. (1908-09), and Alar- 
riage and Divorce, tqj6 (1919), and Alarriage and 
Divorce, published annually since 1922; Lichten- 
berger, J. P., Divorce: a Study in Social Causation 
(New York 1909); Westermarck, I^dward, The His- 
tory of Human Alarnage, 3 vols. (5th ed. London 
1921) chs. xxxii and xxxiii; Great Britain, Royal 
Commission on Divorce and Matrimonial Causes, 
Report (1912); Burge, W., Comparative Law of Mar- 
riage a7td Divorce (London 1910); Haynes, E. S. P., 
Divorce as It Might Be (C'ambridge, Eng. 1915); 
Russell, Bertrand, Marriage and Alorals (New York 
1929); Pomerai, Ralph dc, Marriage, Past, Present 
and Future: an Outline of the History and Develop7ne7it 
of Ilmnafi Sexual Relationships (London 1930); Lu- 
blinsky, P., “Marriage and Divorce in Soviet Russia” 
in Family, vol. x (1929) 28 31; Bjorkman, E., “Swe- 
den’s Solution of Divorce” in Forum, vol. Ixxvi 
(1926) 543-50; “Marriage and Divorce in Denmark” 
in Nation, vol. cx (1920) 563-65; Bryan, R. T., “The 
Divorce Law of China” in American Bar Association 
Journal, vol. v* (1920) 218-23. 

DIX, DOROTHEA LYNDE (1802-87), Amer- 
ican social reformer. Her lifelong interest in 
social reform began in 1841, when she under- 
took Sunday instruction for the women in the 
East Cambridge House of Correction and found 
some insane persons confined in an unheated 
room. In order to learn whether the evil con- 
ditions in East Cambridge were typical she 
visited every jail and almshouse in Massachu- 
setts and then prepared a memorial to the legis- 
lature (Boston 1843; reprinted in Old South 
Leaflets^ vol. vi, Boston 1904, no. 148), in which 
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she presented the results of her investigation. 
This was the first of her long series of investi- 
gations in more than twenty states and her 
moving appeals to the various legislatures set- 
ting forth the urgent necessity for state hospitals 
for the insane. Between 1842 and 1845, when 
railroad service was still very limited, she trav- 
eled 10,000 miles, visited 18 state prisons, 300 
local jails and houses of correction and more 
than 500 almshouses and other institutions. Her 
Bemarks on Prisons and Prison Discipline in the 
United States (Boston 1845) is an exposition of 
the conditions she found. 

In 1848, at a time when numerous private 
and local influences were asking for congres- 
sional grants of federal public lands, she pre- 
sented a memorial to Congress asking for a grant 
of 5,000,000 acres of which the sale proceeds 
were to be used for the relief and support of the 
indigent insane. Later she raised her request to 
12,225,000 acres and added provision for the 
blind and the deaf and dumb. She finally se- 
cured the passage of her bill in 1854, 
intense disSappointment of the friends of social 
welfare it was vetoed by President Pierce. 
Meanwhile, in 1852 Congress passed without 
subsequent veto her District Hospital Bill for 
the relief of the insane of the army and navy 
and those of the District of Columbia. From 
1854 was abroad and was instru- 

mental in the creation of a royal commission 
to investigate conditions in Scotland and in the 
building of a hospital in Rome. In April, 1861, 
she reported “for free service'' in the War De- 
partment and became the superintendent of 
women nurses during the Civil War. The re- 
mainder of her long life was spent in supervising 
the results of her work. In spite of tremendous 
difficulties, not the least of which were the pre- 
vailing ideas as to the propriety of women in 
public life, Dorothea Dix accomplished her pur- 
pose and launched the movement of humani- 
tarian reform in state institutions. 

Edith Abbott 

Consult: Tiffany, Francis, Life of Dorothea Lynde 
Dix (8th ed. Boston 1892); “Dorothea L. Dix and 
Federal Aid” in Social Service Review , vol. i (1927) 
ii7-”37. 

DLUGOSZ, JAN (Longinus) (1415-80), Polish 
historian. Dlugosz was bom in Brzeznica. He 
entered the church, studied at the University of 
Cracow and was engaged in many diplomatic 
missions in the service of Cardinal Olesnicki. 
His historical work stands with that of Com- 
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mines and of Machiavelli as one of the great 
landmarks of modern historiography. Dlugosz' 
many writings on the history and institutions of 
Poland represent the first important attempt at a 
scientific study of Polish geography, ethnog- 
raphy and history, for which he utilized the 
various Polish and non-Polish chronicles of the 
preceding age, collected documents from Polish, 
Lithuanian and German state and ecclesiastical 
archives and drew on his own personal recollec- 
tions for the later periods. Although he aims to 
be critical and objective he is a strong partisan of 
the claims of the church and of the privileges of 
the nobility. His chief purpose was to effect a 
national education of the Polish people to great 
political ends. He was an admirer of the politics 
of Oles'nicki and wished to make Poland the 
most important power in eastern Europe and 
the Cracovian region of Poland with her aris- 
tocracy the prime influence in the kingdom. 

Marceli Handelsman 

Works: Opera omnia^ ed. by Alexander Przezdziecki, 
15 vols. (Warsaw 1863-87). 

Consult: Bobrzyriski, Michal, and Smolka, Stanislaw, 
Jan Dlugosz (Cracow 1893); Senikowicz, A., Kry~ 
tyezny rozhior ^Ulzirjrzv pnlskich” Jana Dlugosza 
(Critical analysis of Jan Dlugosz* Polish history) 
(Cracow 1887); Dtjbrow'ski, j., “Zrddla X Ksiegi 
‘Dziejdw* Dlugosza” (Sources of the tenth book of 
Dlugosz* history) in Polski Akademja Umiej^tnosci, 
Sprawozdanky no. 4 (1930), and Jan Dlugosz^ 
Bibijotcka Naukowa, no. 31 (Cracow 1930); Handels- 
man, M., Historyka (Warsaw 1928) p. 68-75; Zeiss- 
berg, Heinrich, Die polnische Geschichtschreibung des 
Mittelalters (Lcipsic 1873) ch. ix. 

DMITRIEV, VLADIMIR KARPOVICH 
(1868-1913), Russian economist. Upon the 
completion of his studies in the law faculty of 
Moscow University Dmitriev was appointed to 
a provincial office in the Bureau of Excises. In 
1896 he fell ill and resigned his position; the 
rest of his life was spent in a bitter struggle 
against tuberculosis and poverty. 

Dmitriev's Ekonomicheskie ocher ki (Moscow 
1904) is a collection of essays on economic 
theory. The first of them is an algebraic version 
of the Ricardian theory of value which helps 
among other things to clarify the frequently 
misinterpreted proposition that wages and prof- 
its are related inversely; here Dmitriev follows 
Ricardo in assuming that the total expenses of 
production can in the last resort be reduced to 
wage payments. Another essay treats in the 
spirit of Cournot of the relation between mo- 
nopolistic and competitive prices. A novel 
feature of the discussion is the attempt to con- 
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sicler among competitive costs “realization costs” 
and the cost of unsalable inventories in addition 
to the ordinary expenses of j)rodiiction. The 
last essay, a study of the marginal utility theory, 
is replete with acute and original observation. 
Dmitriev traces tlu* doctrinal development of 
marginalism beginning with (ialiani and at- 
tempts to prove that marginal utility allows of 
an “organic synthesis” with labor value but 
rejects 'J\igan-Baranovsky’s method of recon- 
ciling the tw<) theories. 

'riie only other book by Dmitriev, Kriti- 
cheshiya izsicdnvaniya o poireblcnii alko^nlia v 
Romi (Critical studies of alcohol consumption 
in Russia, Moscow^ combines an expert 

knowledge of the subject and careful manipu- 
lation of statistical data. It attracted immediate 
attention and was made the basis of a collective 
study by A. A. Chuprov’s statistical seminar 
at the St. Petersburg Polytechnic. 

L. VON Bortkiewicz 

Consult: Bortkiewicz, 1 .. von, “Wcrtrechnung und 
Broisrechnun^ im marxschen System” in Arcbw fur 
Soziuhvissrnsfhuft und Sozinlpohtili, vol. xxiii (1906) 
1 50, vol. XXV (1907) 10-51, 4^5-8S; Seraphim, Hans- 
JiirKen, Neutre russiscfic IVcrt- und Kapitalzimthe- 
orieUy Sozialwissenschaftlichc Forschungen, Abt. i, 
no. 4 (Berlin 1925). 

DOBROGEANU-GIIEREA, CONSTANTIN 
(Solomon Katz) (1855-1920)’, Rumanian soci- 
ologist and socialist leader. Dobrogeanu-Gherea 
was born in Russia but in 1875 came as a 
Russian refugee to Rumania, when; he lived 
most of his life. The inBucncc of his socio- 
political and literary works makes him a sig- 
nificant figure in Rumanian intellectual history. 
He edited Contemporarnd and Litcratura si 
stiinfa^ two Rumanian reviews, and contributed 
to the Revue internalionale de sociolo^ie. 

He was the founder and outstanding theorist 
of the Rumanian socialist movement. He estab- 
lished socialist clubs in Jassy, Bucharest and 
PJoie^iti which were the bases of the Socialist 
party organized under his direction in 1892. 
He was a strict Marxian and was instrumental 
in turning the early anarchistic revolutionary 
elements toward orthodox socialism. Through- 
out his life he continued to take an active in- 
terest in the socialist movement, mainly through 
his writings. A number of his works deal with 
the application of socialism to industrially un- 
developed countries and are an important con- 
tribution to socialist theory. In the last years 
of his life he energetically opposed the anti- 
Bolshevist movement among socialists. 


Dobrogeanu-Gherea ’s best known sociolog- 
ical work was Neoiobagia (Bucharest 1910, re- 
printed 1921), a penetrating analysis of the 
Rumanian agrarian problem. In it he con- 
demned the inadecpiate reform of 1864 which 
abolished serfdom but introduced what he 
termed “neoserfdom.” He also maintained that 
the cooperative movement would neither amel- 
iorate nor soh e the agrarian problem. The book 
aroused great interest and exerted considerable 
influence upon Rumanian agrarian theory. 

Dobrogeanu-CJherea also achieved distinction 
as the chief Rumanian literary critic of his 
period, the leading opponent of the romanticism 
of contemporary Rumanian literature. 

N. Ghiulea 

DOBROLUBOV, NIKOLAY ALEXAN- 
DROVICH (1836-61), Russian critic. The son 
of a Nizhni Novgorod priest, Dobrolubov was 
educated at a local theological seminary and at 
the Institute for Teacliers (Glavny Pedagogi- 
chesky Institut) in St. JVtersburg. In 1856 while 
still an undergraduate he published his first 
article in one of the outstanding periodicals of 
the time, Chernyshevsky’s Sovretnennik (the 
Contemporary), ami on his graduation in 1857 
he took charge of its literary department. 

True to the spirit of the time in which Russia 
was then living — the transition from serfdom to 
new forms of life — Dobrolubov imbued his liter- 
ary work with moral and social ideas. He com- 
bined a profound idealism with a rigidly realistic 
attitude toward the problems of life. He vigor- 
ously denounced tbe servility, arbitrariness and 
ignorance of the Russian people and untiringly 
called for the building of a new life on the basis 
of freedom and tolerance. A democrat and radi- 
cal with decided leanings toward socialism, he 
viewed with suspicion the upper classes, ridiculed 
their idlencvss and impotence and was skeptical 
of liberalism, especially of his Russian liberal 
contemporaries and their admiration for the re- 
forms then initiated, which he deemed insuffi- 
cient. But he had deep confidence in the working 
classes, especially in the peasants, and he urged 
the educated groups to work for their welfare. 
Although he never formed a complete theory 
Dobrolubov arrived at a clear conception of the 
essence of art, which he undertood to be the 
faithful reflection of the realities of life. By ap- 
plying this standard in his literary criticism he 
ruined many literary reputations. Dobrolubov 
gave much attention to problems of education, 
the object of which he considered to be the free 
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and full development of human personality. He 
strongly opposed the use of coercion in any 
form. Dobrolubov’s work had great influence. 
Russian literary criticism long followed the path 
he had traced and he left a strong mark on the 
revolutionary movement of the period. 

V. Miakotin 

Works: Sochinenya (Collected works), 4 vols. (7th ed. 
St. Petersburg 1901). 

Consult: Skabichevsky, A. M., N. A. Dobrolubov (St. 
Petersbur^^ 1894); Masaryk, "]’. G., Russland und 
Kuropa, 2 vols. (Jena 1913), tr. by E. and C. Paul as 
The Spirit of Russia (London 1919). 

DOBROVSKY, JOSEF (1753-1829), Czech 
philologist. Dobrovsky was born in Hungary of 
Czech j)arents and was educated in German 
schools in Bohemia. He studied philosophy and 
theology in Prague and in 1772 joined the Jesuit 
order. After the order was dissolved in 1773, 
he devoted himself exclusively to a life of schol- 
arship and research. 

Dobrovsky ’s work, while almost exclusively 
philological, represents the first important stage 
in the development of the Czech national move- 
ment. He was the initiator of the cultural ren- 
aissance that laid the basis for the subsequent 
political movement. Under the influence of the 
historical ideas of Herder and Schlozcr and the 
philological works of Fulda and Adelung he 
became the first philologist and historian of 
Czech and other Slavonic languages. Although 
he himself wrote most of his books in German 
and Latin, his work was nevertheless influential 
in reviving the use of the Czech language and 
in fixing its standards. In 1791 there appeared 
his epoch making book, the (jeschichte der 
hohmischen Sprache und dlteren Literatur (Prague 
1792, new ed. 1818), which was the first attempt 
to present a true, scientific picture of the history 
of the Czech language, literature and culture 
from earliest times. Its influence on the awaken- 
ing was tremendous and was the starting point 
for the later work of Hanka, Celakovsk^, Kollaf , 
Palacky and Safank. 

Dobrovsky ’s influence extended also to the 
other Slavonic nationalities and he is one of the 
first exponents of pan-Slavism. His journeys to 
Sweden and Russia from 1792 to 1799 were the 
beginning of the contact between Czechs and 
Russians. Through correspondence, personal 
contact and above all through his journals, Lit- 
ter arisches Magazin (1786), Slavin (1806) and 
Slovanka (1814-15), he established a cultural 
cooperation between the various Slavic national- 


ities which had as its basis not only a common 
linguistic interest but a strong belief in the unity 
of Slavic cultural traditions and national psy- 
chology and even a vague hope for a political 
union of all the Slav peoples. 

JosKPii HanuS 

Consult: Jakubec, Jan, and Novak, Arne, Geschichte 
der Zechisfhen Literatur (Lcipsic 1907) p. 109-16; 
Fischel, Alfred, Der Pamlaicisnim bis zwn Weltkrie^ 
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Dobrovsky, the Patriarch of Slavonic Studies” in 
Slavonic Revie 7 L\ vol. vii (1929) 663-75. 
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DOCTRINAIRE]. The epithet doctrinaire has a 
specific historical as well as an ill defined general 
meaning. Written with a capital it refers to a 
parliamentary group in Restoration EYance 
which under the leadership of Guizot and 
Roycr-Collard aimed at a constitutional mon- 
archy with a strong, governing king, a conscien- 
tious nobility and a liberty loving but not rebel- 
lious people. Their political philosophy, al- 
though designed primarily to justify their im- 
mediate program and the particular system of 
government which they championed, was based 
on rather abstract concepts and appealed to 
generalized laws of history and reason. Their 
doctrines were rather rigidly held and pom- 
pously defended in parliament, but the epithet 
doctrinaire was the lucky stroke of a hostile 
journalist. Originally a neutral word applied to a 
teaching order of monks, doctrinaire was filled 
by the enemies of Guizot with its familiar con- 
notation of pedantry and impracticality. It came 
soon to apply to a certain temperament in poli- 
ties and as such was taken bodily into English. 

In this general sense a doctrinaire is one who 
holds fast to a theory or theories which to 
competent critics may seem inconsistent with 
facts. He adapts his theory, regardless of the 
limited field in which it may have originated, to 
everything he touches; and as he usually wishes 
to mold the conduct of his fellows to his theory 
he appears in politics as a reformer. The word 
thus carries with it some of the connotations of 
dogmatist, fanatic and crank, with which popular 
usage often confounds it. But it is a useful term 
and deserves to be isolated as far as possible 
from words of abuse. The ideas of the doctri- 
naire are, superficially at least, arrived at by 
systematic thinking; they are concerned with the 
social sciences and the arts rather than with 
theology; and they are not wildly unreal. Belief 
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in the Virgin Birth, for instance, or in the flat- 
ness of the earth is not doctrinaire belief; belief 
in the single tax commonly is. 

Such radical reform grouj^s as the single 
taxers, Marxian socialists, anticlericals and free 
traders at all costs arc rich in doctrinaires. But 
the temperament is by no means confined to 
such groups. Modern monarchists like the 
Action Franv'aisc group, for instance, are clearly 
doctrinaires. The psychological origins of the 
temperament are revealed most clearly by a con- 
sideration of its opposite, 'rhe true opposite of 
the doctrinaire is not, as might at first ajipear, 
the opportuni.st but the scientist. The oppor- 
tunist follows a planless, rule of thumb pro- 
cedure and bears no relation whatsoever to the 
doctrinaire; but the scientist, like the doctri- 
naire, guides himself in relation to men and 
things by theories. 'Jlie true scientist, however, 
regards his best theories as hypotheses and is 
always willing to attempt to change his theories 
to fit inconvenient facts; he is fully aware that 
certain of his judgments — his moral preferences, 
his aesthetic tastes-~-cannot be completely 
equated to his scientific theories; and he is 
constantly on the alert to analyze his own mental 
processes and to keep his emotions from coloring 
his theories. The doctrinaire, on the other hand, 
holds his theories as articles of faith; he cannot 
admit the possibility of changing them; and he 
habitually confuses his affects and his thoughts. 
His is the theological temperament applied to 
politics. That he uses part of the methods and 
much of the phraseology of science cannot con- 
ceal his true nature. One of the most doctrinaire 
assertions of laissez faire is to be found in 
Social Statics and in The Man versus the 
State y the work of a man who prided himself on 
having achieved a synthesis of contemporary 
scientific thought. 

The deficiencies of the doctrinaire tempera- 
ment are apparent. In authority the doctrinaire 
can maintain himself only in exceptional cir- 
cumstances and for the briefest time, as did 
Robespierre. His world is sometimes too good 
and always too simple to be realized. He may 
make disciples, but time and change will 
alienate them. He certainly will make many and 
bitter enemies, perhaps acerbate political quar- 
rels. For, as Hazlitt observed, men hate abstract 
principles more than persons; and the doctri- 
naire sets up the contentious idea and neglects 
the compromises of the flesh. Nor is the doctri- 
naire often a great initiator; he is more likely to 
be the follower who exaggerates a master’s 


teachings. Not Voltaire nor Rousseau but 
Robespierre, not Adam Smith but Nassau 
Senior, is the doctrinaire. On the other hand, 
the doctrinaire has social value as a fighter. He 
has put energy into many a cause that without 
him had insufficient roots in human desires. He 
is no materialist and never less so than when as 
an orthodox Marxian he is defending that highly 
intellectualized and unworldly doctrine, the 
economic interpretation of history. 

Yet the interest of the word doctrinaire lies 
less perhaps in its use than in its abuse. Ever 
since its original application to Guizot and his 
followers it has carried with it a reproach that has 
put an unnecessary and often tragic fear into 
those so designated. Men who from interest or 
principle or inertia have disliked any political 
change have not hesitated to apply it quite un- 
justly to all who sought specific reforms. Even 
before Guizot so great a man as Burke abusively 
applied the title metaphysician with just this 
derogatory meaning to the makers of the PYench 
Revolution. In our own time Woodrow Wilson 
fell victim to his fear of the reproach contained 
in the word doctrinaire. The origins of this 
fear are interesting. In the nineteenth century 
the failure of the French Revolution, which 
seemed, especially in the pages of Taine, to have 
originated in eighteenth century speculation, 
together with the great success of Imgland, 
which seemed, especially in the pages of English 
publicists, to have sprung from a hearty con- 
tempt for mere thought, combined to discredit 
clear cut and carefully constructed plans of 
reform. 'Fhc anti-intellectual emphasis of 
modern social psychology, in such writers as Le 
Bon and Tarde, for instance, has doubtless 
added to this discredit. Thought appeared to be 
in politics a useless and therefore a dangerous 
guide. Yet there are signs of change. Mr. Gra- 
ham Wallas, who cannot be accused of under- 
valuing the part played by unreason in politics, 
has written: “Thought may be late in evolution, 
it may be deplorably weak in driving power, but 
without its guidance no man or organization can 
find a safe port amid the vast impersonal com- 
plexities of the universe as we have learned to 
see it.” To employ thought — ^and therefore 
theories — on the stuff of politics is not the mark 
of a doctrinaire; that word ought not today to 
frighten any honest thinker — or doer. 

Crane Brinton 

See: Reformism; Intransigence; Compromise; Op- 
portunism; Method, Scientific. 
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DODGE, DAVID LOW (1774-1852), Ameri- 
can pacifist and philanthropist. Dodge, a New 
York merchant, was the author of The Media- 
tor's Kingdom Not of This World: but Spiritual 
(New York 1809) and War Inconsistent with the 
Religion of Jesus Christ (New York 1812; re- 
published Boston 1905, containing a reprint of 
The Mediator's Kingdom and an introduction by 
E. D. Mead). He founded the first peace society 
in the world in New York in 1815. On the basis 
of Christian and humanitarian arguments and a 
deep faith in the efficacy of returning good for 
evil he argued with consistent logic that war was 
inhuman, unwise and criminal. Although his 
standard was too thoroughgoing for the Ameri- 
can peace movement as a whole, since it al- 
together repudiated the doctrine that the end 
justifies the means, his influence stimulated and 


helped clarify early antimilitarist arguments. He 
was the first influential non-Quaker pacifist 
writer in America. Dodge was also a pioneer in 
opposing capital punishment. Believing that 
governments were based on force, he refused to 
compromise his allegiance to Christ’s laws by 
obeying the state when conflict arose. 

Merle E. Curti 

Consult: Memorial of Mr. Daiid L. Dodge, ed. by M. 
M. Smith (Boston 1854); Curti, M. E., The American 
Peace Crusade, 1815-1860 (Durham, N. C. 1929) 
p. 6-9, 11-12. 

DOGMA. In ancient philosophy dogma meant 
axiom or maxim, that which claims ultimate, 
not merely relative, truth. In theology the term 
designates doctrines authoritatively defined and 
enforced by a church or sect. Sometimes it is 
incorrectly used as synonymous with theology. 
The distinguishing characteristic of dogma is its 
support by explicit or implicit social authority: 
explicit authority appears in the case of tenets 
embodied in official creeds, requiring assent; 
implicit authority is present in the case of dog- 
mas, religious or otherwise, which arc regarded 
as self-evident but actually rest on social ac- 
ceptance. 

The origin of dogma may be sought in what 
Durkheim has called ‘‘collective representa- 
tions” — those primitive, psychical attitudes in 
which representational, emotional and motor 
elements arc blended and which are common to 
the members of a group, transmitted from gen- 
eration to generation and impressed upon the 
individuals, awakening in them sentiments of 
awe and adoration. Participation in the group 
life is one, but not the only or primary, root of 
these representations; religious experience in 
particular involves other factors besides the ex- 
perience of social unity. Collective representa- 
tions are embedded in ritual, of which they are 
the presupposition but which also tends to de- 
fine and elaborate them. With the growth of 
social differentiation and criticism myth arises 
as the explanation and defense of ritual and of 
the collective representations embedded in it. 
In dogma the essential content of myth is ab- 
stracted, defined and promulgated by social 
authority. Hence ritual and myth are antecedent 
to dogma, although germs of the latter are con- 
tained in their earliest forms. Explicit dogma 
arises as the counterpart of heresy, against which 
it is directed in order to exclude disintegrative 
forces, to preserve tradition and its knowledge 
values and to establish social unity. 
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7 ’he basis of Christian dogma was the primi- 
tive Christian community, centering in common 
loyalty to Jesus and His teaching, the expectation 
of His return and the ecstatic experiences of the 
“Spirit.” The community shared with the 
groups surrounding it Jewish monotheism, cult 
and religious tradition. Authority attached to 
those who had had immediate experience of 
Jesus and who could report His teaching and 
eventually to their immediate successors and to 
the written reports of the teaching of Jesus and 
the apostles. The Old Testament was received 
as divine revelation, but no abstract and delinite 
formulation of the content of this tradition was 
made or enforced. I'he next stage in the de- 
velopment of dogma arose out of the need for 
instruction of new Christians and their introduc- 
tion into the churches. The baptismal fomiula 
represents the first somewhat vague formula- 
tion of the faith. Further definition and authori- 
tative promulgation proceeded through the 
processes of condict and accommodation and 
through the influence of church organization. 
Conflict developed first with Judaism and with 
Jutlaistic Christians who sought to maintain 
primary contact with the old faith. The result 
was the exclusion of Jewish elements from the 
cult and emphasis on the distinctively new doc- 
trine, the Messiahship of Jesus. The conflict was 
partly occasioned by and partly resulted in 
Christianity’s approach to kindred Hellenistic 
groups (Hellenized Jews, (inostics), with whom 
it entered into a new process of accommodation 
and conflict. The resultant amalgamation of 
Christian religious convictions with (jreek meta- 
physics was gradually set forth in expanded 
baptismal symbols and in theologies. But the 
final and authoritative promulgation of doctrine 
waited upon the organization of the church and 
its association with the state. Through the de- 
velopment of the episcopacy, the organization 
of synods, the increased authority of metro- 
politan bishops, the institutionalization of the 
church and its imitation of the governmental 
system of the empire, finally through Constan- 
tine’s assumption of overlordship over the 
church, the conditions were created for an 
authoritative definition and proclamation of 
doctrine. This had the dual purpose of exclud- 
ing elements disturbing to the unity of the 
church and the empire and of establishing a 
religious bond to guarantee the integrity of the 
state. The process came to its conclusion 
through the formulation of orthodox doctrine 
on the Trinity and the nature of Christ at im- 


perially sanctioned church councils, especially 
those at Nicaea in 325 and Chalcedon in 451. 

While the eastern Orthodox church main- 
tained the dogma as formulated in the first live 
centuries, the western church continued a 
doctrinal development w^hich was influenced by 
the Latin character of the population, Roman 
legal conceptions and the pedagogical and 
governmental needs of the Germanic races as 
well as by the religious experiences and theolo- 
gies of its leaders. The conllict with Protestant- 
i.sin led to tlie formulation at the Council of 
'Frent of the Catholic dogma thus prepared. In 
general, however, Roman C atholicism subordi- 
nates the authority of dogma to that of the 
church, its fundamental dogma being the infalli- 
bility of the latter in its teaching function --a 
doctrine which was finally formulated in the 
dogma of papal infallibility. Dogma in the 
Catholic definition consi.sts of revealed truths in 
so far as these are defined and proposed by the 
church; the limits of revelation, however, are not 
clearly defined since tradition as well as Scrip- 
ture is regarded as its vehicle and the ecclesiasti- 
cal formulation of dogma need never be closed. 

The basic Protestant dogma is the definition 
of the Scriptures as divine revelation, the in- 
fallible guide of faith and practise. In so far as 
the interpretation ol' Scripture is not prescribed 
it may be maintained that Protestantism is es- 
sentially undogmatic. But in addition to the 
fundamental dogma many Protestant churches 
accepted the dogmas of the early church as 
authoritative, promulgated them in official 
creeds and interpreted the doctrine of justifica- 
tion by faith with correlated doctrines as the 
essential teaching of Scripture. 'Phe result has 
been a Protestant dogmatism which, in distinc- 
tion from the Catholic, is closed and allows no 
further development. Dogmatic Protestantism 
has upon the whole been represented by the 
state churches and their offshoots, while the 
sects have in theory adopted the freer attitude, 
contenting themselves with the dogma of 
Scriptures. Yet dogma in the form of tradition 
and of accepted but not creedally promulgated 
doctrine has also flourished among the latter. 

While dogma actually reflects the particular 
historical conditions under which it originated 
it claims immutability, universality and eternal 
validity. This claim rests partly on the im- 
mediacy and sufficiei\cy of those religious ex- 
periences which, it is believed, dogma defines, 
but its sources will also be found in the desire 
for religious certainty, in the historical relation- 
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ship of dogma to political absolutism and in the 
need of every philosophy for some axiomatic 
basis. Nevertheless, dogma as the report of 
religious experience or as the theological defini- 
tion of religious axioms admits the relativity of 
all formulations and is quite distinct from dogma 
as the officially promulgated but historically 
conditioned doctrine of ecclesiastical institu- 
tions. Yet dogma in the latter form derives its 
psychological and popular support from being 
confused with dogma as faith. 

Dogma has an important educational func- 
tion, since it serves to define and transmit the 
content of religion; it has a governmental func- 
tion within the church, since it seeks to preserve 
the unity of the group by excluding heresy and 
fostering uniformity; and it has a political func- 
tion in the secular sphere, since it has often 
been used as an agency of political unification 
and control. With the growth of religious free- 
dom and the disestablishment of the churches it 
has been practically restricted to the educational 
function. Its efficacy in this respect appears in 
the continuation of attitudes of obedience and 
acceptance among members of those churches 
which continue the dogmatic tradition and in the 
particular characteristics of their piety. 

I'he conflict of dogma and science has been 
due in part to the clash of an individualistic, 
freely inquiring attitude with authoritarianism 
and the attitude of obedience, so that the con- 
flict is part of the whole modern and democratic 
inovement. The reappearance of dogma in con- 
nection with political dictatorship and the 
Marxian theory is interesting in this respect. 
The conflict of dogma and science, however, is 
also the result of the inertia of tradition, since 
religious tradition sanctions traditional belief 
and custom in general; overt conflict with 
science has been occasioned far more frequently, 
for instance, by merely traditional, unofficial 
dogma (such as the literal interpretation of the 
Scriptures) than by the crecdally formulated 
doctrines. Further, some conflict has been due 
to the unavoidable clash between the axioms of 
religious belief and dogmatic philosophies, such 
as materialism, claiming scientific character. 

Dogma as authoritatively promulgated doc- 
trine is peculiar to authoritarian institutions, 
but as an axiom it also appears in science, where 
it is indispensable. Furthermore, scientific 
hypotheses which in popular or academic 
philosophy are exalted into metaphysical prin- 
ciples and accepted uncritically have the efficacy 
of dogmas in the social life. In this sense one 


may speak of the dogma of evolution, the dogma 
of the economic interpretation of history or the 
dogma of the location of the mind in the brain. 

II. Richard Niebuhr 
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DOIIER'J'Y, JOHN (1797-1 S54), British trade 
union leader. Doherty was an Irishman who 
migrated to Manchester about 1814 and found 
employment as an operative cotton spinner. In 
1825 he allied himself with Francis Place in the 
movement against the threatened reenactment 
of the combination laws. Later he became 
prominent as secretary of the Friendly Associ- 
ated Cotton Spinners, a post which also involved 
duties in connection with the Time Bill Com- 
mittee and the Society for the Protection of 
Children Employed in Cotton Factories. In 1829 
he led the association through a six months’ 
strike. His letters to employers and weekly 
addresses to strikers and sympathi2<‘rs during 
this period show marked ability. Before the 
strike reached its unsuccessful conclusion he be- 
gan to advocate the formation of a Grand 
General Union of Cotton Spinners throughout 
the United Kingdom and of a (ieneral Trades 
Union for Manchester, whose main object, that 
of resisting reductions of wages, was accepted 
in 1830 as the chief aim of the National Associa- 
tion for the Protection of Labour which, he as- 
serted, came to comprehend cotton spinners and 
workers in many other trades in several counties 
in England. Press support for the association was 
found in the Voice of the People (first issue 
January, 1831) which he edited, but both the 
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association and the periodical had short lives. 
By 1832 he had commenced business as a book- 
seller and printer and became responsible for 
the Poor Man's AdvocaiCy which quickly in- 
volved him in more than one prosecution for 
libel and consequent imprisonment. In 1833 his 
resistance to the payment of church rates led to 
the seizure of a portion of his furniture, and in 
this and the following year he took a prominent 
part in Manchester meetings concerned with the 
troubles in Ireland. In connection with his shop 
he conducted the Manchester Coffee News 
Room, where for an admission charge of one 
penny ninety-six newspapers and periodicals 
may be seen every week.” In 1838 he appeared 
before the Select Committee on Combinations 
of Workmen and gave an account of the spin- 
ners’ organizations and strikes when he was 
secretary, an account which is verified in detail 
in contemporary records. Throughout his active 
career he continued a strenuous advocate of 
factory reform. 

G. W. Daniels 

Consult' Cole, G. D. H., A Short History of the British 
Workinfi Class Movementy 3 vols. (new ed. London 
1927) vol. i, ch. vi. 

DOHM, HEDWIG (i833--i9iq), German fem- 
inist and novelist. Hedwig Dohm was the first 
woman in Germany to raise her voice for the 
right of women to vote. She stepped into the 
arena of the women’s movement at a time when 
clergymen and physicians were opposing it with 
theoretical arguments as to woman’s capabilities 
and her role in life. By her adroit and witty ex- 
posure of the absurdities of some of their state- 
ments in her pamphlet s, die Pastoren von 
den Frauen denhen (Berlin 1872), Die zvissen- 
schaftliche Emancipation dcr Frau (Berlin 1874), 
Der Frauen Natur und Recht (Berlin 1876), and 
in her novels she reinforced the organized 
movement, in which she herself took no active 
part. She began with the admission of a psychic 
difference between the sexes, much of which 
she considered due to faulty education and 
therefore not fundamental or implying a neces- 
sary division of labor and the closing of intellec- 
tual callings to women. She based her demands 
upon natural right rather than upon social 
justice or social w^elfare: “Women should study 
because they will to study, because the un- 
restricted choice of a calling is one of the main 
elements in individual liberty, which is the basis 
of individual happiness.” The franchise seemed 
to her the key to all the other rights and liberties. 
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In spite of the vogue of English thought, 
especially the writings of John Stuart Mill, in 
liberal German circles Hedwig Dohm’s ideas 
were not drawn from his The Subjection of 
Women (1869), which she stated she had not 
read until after the publication of her pamphlets. 
Her significance lies not in any profound intel- 
lectual development of feminism but in the 
influence radiating from her wit and her cou- 
rageous independence. 

Alice Salomon 

Consult: Plothow, A. S., Die Be^riinderinnen der 
deutschen Erauenbeivegung (Lcipsic 1907) p. 137-41; 
Puckett, 11. W., Germany's Women Go Forward 
(New York 1930) p. 150-52, 225. 

DOLLFUS, JEAN (1800-87), Alsatian philan- 
thropist. At the age of twenty Dollfus became 
one of the heads of a Mulhousc cotton factory 
which belonged to members of his family and in 
which he was to be actively interested for many 
years. As a progressive industrialist he believed 
that the Alsatian cotton factories must be 
adapted to the export trade. With this end in 
view he constantly introduced into his factory 
new machinery and other timely improvements. 
He was one of the first to campaign for a reduc- 
tion of import duties, a policy which subse- 
quently triumphed in the Anglo-French com- 
mercial treaty of i860. He remained loyal to 
France after 1870 and was elected to the Reichs- 
tag four times as a protest member. He was ac- 
tive in the movement for international arbitra- 
tion and general disarmament. 

Dollfus is known for his welfare work, par- 
ticularly in connection with workers’ housing. 
In 1853 he founded the Societe Mulhousienne 
des Cites Ouvri6res for the purpose of building 
houses for workers. It began with a capital of 
300,000 francs, which was later raised to 355,000 
francs. The French government added a sub- 
sidy of 300,000 francs, the society built sanitary 
houses with gardens, which were sold to the 
workers at prices ranging (in 1865) from 2650 to 
3400 francs. The purchaser made a small initial 
payment and thereafter a monthly payment of 
from 18 to 30 francs, which was only a little 
more than he would have paid as a tenant; he 
became sole owner of the house in from fourteen 
to sixteen years. By 1886 the society, which re- 
ceived only a 4 percent return on its invest- 
mf;nts, had built and sold 1072 houses. At 
Dollfus’ suggestion a popular library and vari- 
ous cooperative stores were founded in connec- 
tion with the workers’ cities. On his own initia- 
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tive he established public baths and washhouses 
and improved the conditions of the laborers in 
his factory. 

Georges Weill 

Consult: Zubcr, Ivan, in Soci^t^ Industriellc de Mul- 
house, Bulletin, vol. Iviii (1888) 37-53; Soci^t^ 
Industrielle de Mulhouse, Centenaire de la sociiti, 2 
vols. (Mulhouse 1926) vol. i, p. 160-63. 

BOLLINGER, IGNAZ VON (1799-1890), 
German Catholic historian and theologian. 
From 1826 until 1871 Dollinger lived at Munich 
as professor and priest. Surrounded by the 
eminent Catholic leaders, like Gorres and 
Mohlcr, who composed the Munich center of 
the Catholic movement, he undertook the vin- 
dication of his faith on historical rather than 
merely speculative grounds. The conviction 
that Catholicism was less a body of doctrine 
than a force comprehensible only in the light 
of its continuous development led him to write 
his well documented survey of the early church, 
Kirchengeschichte, and then to invade in the 
first of his momentous works, Die Reformation, 
that vital field of church history which had 
hitherto been largely preempted by Protestants. 
Although he consistently attributed evil social 
and spiritual consequences to the Reformation 
he discovered that the only essential difference 
between its authors and Catholicism centered 
about the doctrine of justification. His further 
discovery that contemporary spokesmen of the 
Protestant churches were far from united in 
upholding this doctrine and his trust in the 
healing properties of common origin and tradi- 
tions laid the foundations for his growing faith 
in the possible reintegration of all Christians 
into the Catholic church. Such an event seemed 
to him of paramount importance, since he re- 
garded Christianity as the basis of all true 
civilization, the consecrator of state power, of 
marriage, of education, of labor and of the 
individual personality. While the mission of 
Christianity could be accomplished only by the 
one church, the Catholic, which was interna- 
tionally united, Dollinger believed that Rome 
should moderate her claims in the interests of 
reconciliation to allow greater freedom to the 
national episcopal churches. This liberal Ca- 
tholicism, which shows the influence of Gorres 
and which except for its moderation resembles 
the doctrines developed in France by the found- 
ers of the Avenir, Dollinger carried into the 
Frankfort assembly of 1848, where he both 
fought for the freedom of the church from 
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political interference and deprecated any ex- 
emption of church members from civil obli- 
gations. At the Catholic assembly in Linz in 
1850 he even proposed the establishment of a 
German national church. 

Thus far and throughout the next decade 
Dollinger was at least ostensibly an ultramon- 
tane. But during the sixties his utilization of 
new historical documents, coinciding with the 
pontifical responses to the threat of Italian 
unification, led to a rupture with Rome. His 
famous lectures at the Odeon in Munich, aug- 
mented and published the same year under the 
title Kirche und Kirchen, were intended as an 
assurance to the Catholic world that the tem- 
porary loss of the papal states would not be 
fatal to the spiritual power. But Dollinger’s 
admission that the church deserved and needed 
this calamity as a lustration for its gross mis- 
government and a perceptible sympathy in his 
treatment of the Reformation indicated the 
trend of his thought. His exposure of spurious 
claims in D^e Papstfaheln des Mittelalters dis- 
pelled all doubt. Then came his criticism of the 
Syllabus of 1864 and, after the summoning of 
the Vatican council, the overwhelming attack 
upon the papal institution itself contained in his 
Der Papst und das Konzil and the progressively 
fervid castigation of the counciFs activity in 
Rimischc Briefe, based on information sent to 
Dollinger from Rome by Lord Acton and 
others. When in 1870 the council proclaimed 
papal infallibility and the universality of the 
episcopate, Dollinger saw his life work de- 
stroyed. His denunciation of the council as 
untrue to the tradition of the church and as 
inimical to the rights of the state was followed 
in 1871 by his excommunication and gave rise 
to Old Catholicism. With this movement Dol- 
linger never identified himself, but he lent it 
his advice until his death, reasserting the prin- 
ciple of ecclesiastical independence which Old 
Catholicism rejected as it joined forces with 
Bismarck in the Kulturkampf. Dollinger was 
one of the greatest historians of the Roman 
church. His passion for scientific candor and 
method in historiography communicated itself 
to a large group of disciples in Germany — 
Reusch, Friedrich and Cornelius — ^and chiefly 
through his pupil. Lord Acton, its influence 
was keenly felt among Anglican Catholics. 

Wolfram von den Steinen 

Works: Lehrbuch der Kirchengeschichte, 2 vols. (Re- 
gensburg 1836-38, 2nd ed. 1843); Die Reformation, 

3 vols. (Regensburg 1846-48; vol. i, 2nd ed. 1851); 
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lleidenthum und Judenthum; Vorhalle zur Geschichtc 
des Christenthums (Re^cnsl^urK 1857); Kirche und 
KircheUy Papstthurn und Kirihvmtaat (Munich 1861), 
tr. by W. R. MacCabc (London 1862); Die Papst- 
fabeln dcs Mitte} alters (Munich 1863, 2nd ed. Stutt- 
gart 1890), tr. by A. Plummer (London 1871); Der 
Papst und da\ Konzil, published under pseudonym 
of “Janus” (lAMpsic iHbg; new ed. by J. Friedrich 
with title Das Papst thuniy Munich 1892), Enjjlish 
translation (London 1869); Ronnsdiv Ihicfcvom Con- 
di, published under pseudonym “Quirinus” (Munich 
1870), Kn^^llsh translation (London 1870); I.ectureson 
Reunion of the (Jliurilics, tr. by J 1 . N. (Jxenharn from 
ms. (London 1872), published as LJher die Wieder- 
vercinif>Hnff dci / hn\tlu hen Kin hen (Munich 1888); 
Cesrlmhte der Aloralstrriti^heiten in der rdniiscli- 
kathohsi hen Kinhe seit deni i()ten ffahrhundert , 2 vols. 
(Munich 1889), in collaboration with h'. 11 . Keusch; 
Jieitrdf'e zui SeUteiiffesi hichte des Mittelallers, 2 vtils. 
(Munich 1890); Akadewisihe l'orlrdf>e, 3 vols. (Mu- 
nich 1888 91); Klcinere Sehn/ten, ed. by F. H. 
Reusch (Stuttt^art 1890). 

Consult: Friedrich, J., I^naz von Dollhiffer, 3 vols. 
(Munich 1899-1901); Vi^ener, h'., Drei (Jestalten 
aus deni modernen Katholizi sinus, llistorische Zeil- 
schriit, supplement no. \ii (Munich 1926) p. 108-88; 
(ioyau, (>., L\‘llleniaj^>ne reliffieuse, le catholieisnie, 4 
vols. (Pans 1905-09); Acton, J. E. E., “nollintxer 
on the 'Pemporal Power” and “I)oIlint?er’s Historical 
Work” in History of Freedom and Other Essays 
(Ixindon 1907) p. 301-435. 

DOMAIN, PUBLIC. See PuBidc Domain. 

DOM AT, J KAN ( 1 62 5-96), French philosopher 
anti jurist. For many years Domat was a lawyer 
at the presidial court in Clermont. He was an in- 
timate friend of Pascal, and although he was 
scarcely a jansenist he at least shared the Jan- 
senist hostility tow^ard the Jesuits. His great 
work, Les laix civiles dans leur ordre naturel (3 
vols. Paris 1689-94, ^ 1735; tr* hy 

W. Strahan, 2 vols. 2nd ed. London 1737), was 
issued anonymously and little note w^as at first 
taken of it, but the enthusiasm of Boileau and of 
Daguesseau gave it a vogue that spread beyond 
PTance. It was frcijuently cited in lingland hut 
in Germany it exercised no appreciable influ- 
ence. In this work Domat performed the bold 
and extraordinary feat of recasting the entire 
mass of the existing Roman law and restating it 
concisely in what he believed to be a rational 
system — a system profoundly influenced by the 
logical propensities of his Port-Royal friends and 
perhaps still more afl'ected by their conception 
of life as a set of immediate relations betwx'cn 
God and man. Without any special charm of 
style his work had a clearness and brevity that 
recommended it to the French lawyers of the 
eighteenth century, already predisposed in favor 


of an anti- Jesuit. His method is to derive the 
doctrines of the French Roman law from some 
general principle of ethics or natural theology 
and to show the application of the doctrine so 
interpreted in other rules of law. No one before 
him had ventured to depart from the order of 
subjects found in the Corpus juris of Justinian or 
had so freely rejected obsolete doctrines or irrel- 
evant and conflicting niles. It was the first step 
in that movement to cut through traditional 
categories which culminated in the French 
Revolution and the civil code. 

Domat was in a sense the founder of the 
science of public law^ in France, since his little 
treatise Le droil public (2 vols., Paris 1697), pub- 
lished after his death, was the first French w^ork 
on this subject. 1 lis manual for students, entitled 
Le^um delectus, was printed in 1700 (Paris). His 
collected works were edited by N. E. Carre 
under the title of Oeuvres de J, Domat (9 vols., 
Paris 1821-25). 

Max Radin 

(hnuuU: Loubers, II. Ci. ].,jfean Domat (Paris 1873), 
and “Domat criminalistc” in his (Jour de (assation 
(Paris 1887); heitu, f>niJc, “Domat ct sa conception 
philosophi(]ue du droit” in Revue ci itujuc de legislation 
et de jurisprudence, vol. xx\iv^(i8r)9) 48 75, 2(13 82, 
365-91; Cauchy, KuK^^nc, “Eludes sur Domat” in 
Acad<?rnic des Sciences Morales et Politiques, 
Seances et trav>aux, vol. xx (1851) 181-202, 369 83, 
and vol. xxi (1852) 83-95, 135-62. 

DOMESTIC RELA'^nONS COURTS. Be- 
cause of their great variety in jurisdiction, 
organization, origin and inspiration it is prac- 
tically impossible to give a general definition 
of domestic relations courts. Indeed, diflcrence 
of opinion exists as to tlie very name which 
would best express the idea behind such courts. 
Domestic relations court was favored in the 
early days of the movement. E'amily court now 
seems preferable to social workers, while the 
name which is often used in the statutes them- 
selves is juvenile and domestic relations court. 

In its most general sense the idea of the 
domestic relations courts is bound up with the 
progress of the juvenile court movement and 
represents an extension of the idea underlying 
it. 7 'he juvenile courts, the first of which was 
established in 1899 and which are now prac- 
tically universal in the United States, were de- 
vised to deal with juvenile delinquents by a 
special procedure of which the chief feature 
was the absence of the ordinary criminal forms; 
the child was regarded rather as a ward of the 
court and as a subject of clinical and proba- 
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tionary treatment. But as the juvenile court 
movement spread it was not long before it 
came to be urged that it was unscientific to 
attempt to solve the problem of juvenile de- 
linquency without extending the jurisdiction 
of the juvenile court to deal also with the ab- 
normal domestic relations which had contrib- 
uted to it. A delinquent or dependent child was 
an indication of a disrupted or discordant 
home, and only a court having power also to 
eliminate the causes leading to delinquency or 
dependency could adequately cope with the 
situation. The family had to be dealt with as a 
unit according to a technique of social adjust- 
ment, and this could never be done when the 
various phases of domestic relations were en- 
trusted to a wdiole series of independent courts. 
Desertion, abandonment, non-support, con- 
tributing to delinquency or dependency and 
oft'enses against children were usually cognizable 
in many criminal courts, while such matters 
as the establishment of })aternity and the sup- 
port of children born out of wedlock, adoption 
and guardianship, annulment of marriage, di- 
vorce and separation were vested in a great 
variety of civil courts — probate courts, chancery 
courts, district courts, circuit courts and supe- 
rior courts — which often, moreover, had con- 
current and overlapping jurisdiction. What was 
needed was a unified and independent court 
to deal with all these aspects of domestic rela- 
tions. But still more important than the con- 
solidation of jurisdiction there was to be effected 
a relaxation of the ordinary criminal and civil 
procedure in family cases, and particularly 
there were to be inaugurated in connection 
with the domestic relations or family courts 
family clinics and probationary and investi- 
gatory services to inquire into and control the 
causes of family discord and thus make it 
possible for a court, once it had taken juris- 
diction of a case, to exercise continuing over- 
sight. In short, the family court was to appear 
logically as the evolutionary product of the 
juvenile court movement. 

The early domestic relations courts, however, 
had little connection with this program. I'hey 
were based upon legislative motives that were 
actuated rather by a desire to provide more 
efficient forums for the administration of the 
laws against family desertion and non-support, 
which were generally being strengthened after 
1900, and were thus attempts primarily to solve 
the problem of poverty and civil litigation — a 
fact that has been insufficiently recognized in 
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tracing the history of the domestic relations 
courts. The first domestic relations courts of 
this type w^ere established in the state of New 
York in 1910, when the City Court of Buffalo 
created a domestic relations division. In the 
same year New^ York City was authorized by 
the state legislature to establish domestic rela- 
tions courts as part of the system of magistrate’s 
courts, and such courts are now to be found 
in the boroughs of IVIanhattan, Brooklyn and 
the Bronx. They have no juvenile jurisdiction 
and are distinct from the New York children’s 
courts, dealing primarily with desertion, non- 
support and contributory delinquency cases. 
Separate dome.stic relations courts or divisions 
without juvenile jurisdiction now exist also in 
such large cities as Philadelphia, Boston, Chi- 
cago, Kansas City and Newark and thus may be 
said to represent an arrangement that is popular 
particularly in the megalopolitan centers. 

Types of courts wdiich come closer to the 
objectives of the family court movement, com- 
bining in various degrees both juvenile and 
domestic relations functions, have also been 
developing. ’The Cincinnati Court of Domestic 
Relations may be regarded as the progenitor of 
these. In the Court of Common Pleas there 
was created in 1913 a division of domestic 
relations, which was given not only juvenile, 
desertion, non-support and contributory de- 
linquency jurisdiction but also exclusive juris- 
diction in divorce and the establishment of 
paternity; it was not, however, vested with 
control of guardianship and adoption, and the 
court has no adequate investigatory or super- 
visory system. In 1913 also the Michigan legis- 
lature attempted to create a domestic relations 
division in the Circuit Court sitting in Detroit 
and to give it a comprehensive jurisdiction 
including divorce, but the project was declared 
unconstitutional [Attorney General v. Lacy, 180 
Mich. Rep. 329 (1914)]. The St. Louis Do- 
mestic Relations Court, created in 1921 as part 
of the Circuit Court, had been given not only 
juvenile but divorce jurisdiction, yet strangely 
enough has been left without desertion or non- 
support jurisdiction. The Huntington Court 
in West Virginia has in addition to juvenile, 
desertion and non-support jurisdiction also con- 
current jurisdiction with the Circuit Court in 
divorce cases. In 1925 courts of comprehensive 
jurisdiction including divorce were authorized 
in Oklahoma for Oklahoma and Tulsa counties, 
but they have not yet been established; the 
district judges in Tulsa refused to assume juris- 
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diction on the ground that tlie law was uncon- 
stitutional. In 1929 a combined juvenile and 
domestic* relations court was established in 
Hamilton county in Tennessee with exclusive 
divorce jurisdiction in cases which involved the 
custody of children, and the independent family 
court of Multnomah county in Tennessee was 
made part of the Circuit Court and its juris- 
diction enlarged to include uncontested divorce 
cases or those involving children under eighteen. 

It would be impossible to describe in any 
accurate detail the domestic relations courts of 
all the state's or even classify them very exactly. 
As in the case of the juvenile courts they may 
exist as independent courts or simply as divi- 
sions or parts of courts of more general juris- 
diction. ITeir organization may not be uniform 
even within the bounds of a single state. Inde- 
pendent family courts with both juvenile and 
domestic relations jurisdiction have been estab- 
lished in only six states: Alabama (in counties 
of certain size), New^ Jersey (state wide), North 
Carolina (one county), 'lenncssee (one county), 
Virginia (state wide) and West Virginia (state 
wide). The courts of Missouri, Ohio and Ore- 
gon, as indicated, are distinct divisions of courts 
of more general jurisdiction, and the New York 
City and New'ark courts already mentioned may 
be included as types of independent courts with 
domestic relations jurisdiction only. The Ala- 
bama, North Carolina and Virginia courts rep- 
resent a type of court with fairly complete 
domestic relations jurisdiction exclusive of di- 
vorce, which would seem to indicate that this 
type of organization is characteristic of the 
southern states as a region. Sometimes the 
juvenile court has had its jurisdiction enlarged 
to include contributory delinquency or desertion 
or non-support without having its title changed 
to domestic relations court, or conversely the 
accretion of the title has not always meant very 
wide domestic relations jurisdiction. The fa- 
mous family court of Denver, long presided 
over by Judge Lindsey, may be taken essentially 
as a type of juvenile court with some domestic 
relations powers. 

A great impetus has been given to the move- 
ment for domestic relations courts by a com- 
mittee of the National Probation Association 
which has functioned since 1916. The United 
States Children’s Bureau has also shown great 
interest and in 1930 completed a survey of the 
growth of jurisdiction in children’s cases and 
cases of domestic relations. The analysis shows 
that, while compromises have often been made 


all along the line in most states, the court that 
sits in juvenile session or has a juvenile or 
family branch now has at least concurrent juris- 
diction in cases of contributory delinquency or 
dependency, desertion and non-support, so that 
close coordination of juvenile and family case 
w^ork is possible. Jurisdiction, exclusive or con- 
current, in cases of offenses against children, 
commitment of mentally defective children, 
legitimation, guardianship or adoption is far 
less generally granted. Powers of guardianship 
or adoption even where included are often 
limited to cases where a delinquent or depend- 
ent child is before the court. Jurisdiction in 
divorce is most rare. 

'Phus many of the features of family court 
programs have gradually been incorporated into 
law^ in many jurisdictions. It is not difficult 
to discover the reasons why the unified clinical 
family court has not been completely realized. 
Constitutional obstacles have been the least 
formidable. The questions that have been raised 
have been ba.sed rather on grounds of expedi- 
ency. There have been some suggestions re- 
cently in the direction of extending the juris- 
diction of the family courts still further; for 
instance, to include control over the granting 
of marriage licenses, particularly where minors 
arc involved. But on the whole a growing 
caution is to be discerned in the extension and 
consolidation of domestic relations jurisdiction. 
It is feared in the first place that some of the 
good now done by existing juvenile courts may 
actually be undermined, particularly in the large 
cities where these courts are already overbur- 
dened. A large addition of divorce cases, for 
instance, might make it difficult to specialize 
in children’s cases, and the criminal or at least 
qua.si-criminal procedure in desertion and non- 
support cases might invest the courts with an 
atmosphere detrimental to the consideration of 
children’s cases. This can be avoided to some 
extent by the creation of separate divisions 
within the domestic relations court, but except 
in the larger cities there would not be enough 
cases to occupy each branch. 

Far more fundamental is the question whether 
unified courts of domestic relations are based 
upon a correct analysis of present social con- 
ditions and possibilities in general and the 
situation of the modern family in particular. 
It is obvious that the latter does not have the 
unity which characterized the Roman family 
at one period of its history. The concept of the 
family rather than the individual before the 
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law is not quite in accord with the realities of 
modern family relations, which are subject to 
an extremely wide variety of disruptive influ- 
ences of so complex a character that they arc 
often quite beyond the remedial possibilities 
of even the most pliable legal technique. In 
order to make the latter effective it would be 
necessary to recognize as penal or at least quasi- 
penal a wide range of rather vague and relative 
offenses, which would certainly be dangerous 
in the absence of a complete system of scientific 
criminology. For instance, when domestic rela- 
tions courts were created in Virginia, the rather 
vague crime of contributing to the disruption 
of a home was written into the statute. 

Moreover, it is to be remembered that it is 
far less important that the family court be 
unified than that it possess adequate inquisi- 
torial, supervisory and probationary powers, 
but it is quite generally admitted that this is 
beyond the possibilities of the courts as at 
present constituted. The working of present 
systems of probation is not encouraging, and 
the resources of really scientific social work 
would be severely strained. In other words, 
great care must be taken that the family court 
be not establivshed prematurely before adequate 
social techniques are available to transform 
present judicial organization. The establishment 
of family courts must gradually involve an 
interstitial relaxation of the guaranties of crimi- 
nal procedure in cases of injury to family rela- 
tions, which can only be justified if a highly 
efficient and well developed social technique is 
available. At present it would seem to make 
little difference whether some crimes which 
may injuriously affect the family, such as selling 
cigarettes to minors, arc tried in a court of 
domestic relations or the ordinary criminal 
courts. Where an offense against a child is a 
felony, it may be especially important that the 
safeguards of the ordinary criminal law be main- 
tained in the interests of individual liberty. 

The storm center of the movement for do- 
mestic relations courts has lain in the granting 
of divorce jurisdiction. It is here that the con- 
flict between the regnant individualism and 
encroaching socialization has been most mani- 
fest. The reasons that have been found for 
accepting enlargements of jurisdiction in the 
interest of children have appeared less persua- 
sive where the interests of adults are paramount 
or of equal importance. The extreme individual- 
ist sees in the transfer of divorce jurisdiction 
the first step toward treating adults like chil- 
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dren, and behind the demand for inquisitorial 
powers for domestic relations courts he per- 
ceives hardly more than a meddlesome passion 
for collecting better and more reliable statistics 
on the causes of family discord. His mind reacts 
violently against the idea that a court may act 
in a divorce case not upon the evidence the 
parties choose to present to it but upon knowl- 
edge secured for it by its own agents. Indeed, 
it cannot be doubted that the family court 
means an interstitial procedural attack not only 
upon the criminal law but also upon the free- 
dom of divorce which has seemed to be gaining 
ground in the present century. The welcome 
which comprehensive courts of domestic rela- 
tions have been granted in the southern states 
may perhaps be interpreted from this point of 
view. 

The individualist attitude toward divorce 
jurisdiction is naturally closely bound up with 
group or class standards. Where the upper 
classes are concerned, a proceeding for divorce 
usually involves an adjudication of complicated 
or extensive property rights as much as the 
solution of personal relations, and for this the 
courts of general jurisdiction are better fitted. 
The divorces of the middle classes can doubt- 
less be more easily handled by a court of 
domestic relations. But as far as the very poor 
are concerned desertion has been aptly termed 
the poor man’s divorce; or, as Mowrer puts it 
in his Family Discord (p. 88), “Desertion char- 
acterizes the poverty group. Divorce on the 
other hand is confined to the middle and upper 
classes.” These class cleavages are particularly 
prominent in the large urban centers, and they 
present the dilemma of erecting a domestic 
relations court with a judicial personnel which 
could economically deal with all classes of cases. 
A superior judge might be wasted on the lower 
class cases, while an inferior one would not 
be capable of coping with the upper class ones. 
But beyond this dilemma is the fact that by 
long association the domestic relations court 
in the large cities has practically come to sig- 
nify a desertions court for the poor (and often 
the alien poor), with the result that a stigma 
has attached to it in the minds of the strongly 
individualist middle and upper classes. Such 
considerations are naturally less applicable 
where the divorce jurisdiction in the family 
court is only concurrent and where the court 
itself is not an independent one but simply a 
part of a court of general jurisdiction. It is 
interesting that the actual grant of divorce juris- 
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diction has tended in this direction and has 
been conferred on the whole in regions that 
are fairly homogeneous in population and in 
economic status and that while urban are not 
megalopolitan. I’he movement for domestic re- 
lations courts is significant in connection with 
those urban conditions which have led to the 
creation of many tyf)es of special courts in the 
United States in the last few decades. But it 
is to be doubted whether courts of domestic 
relations can be completely realized as long as 
the {)revailing individualism remains dominant 
and tcchniijues of social adjustment are at their 
present levels, 

William Ska(;le 
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DOMESTIC RELATIONS, LAW OF. See 
Family Law. 


DOMESTIC SCIENCE. See Home Eco- 
nomics. 

DOMESTIC SERVICE, like other forms of 
labor, evolved in Europe through the various 
forms of labor relations — slavery, feudalism, 
indenture and free wage labor. Its peculiarity 
lies in its distinction from the other forms of 
labor, wdiich have become less personalized 
rather than more so and have been removed 
from the home and consolidated into marketable 
commodities or services. The modern problem 
of domestic service is concerned with the short- 
age of labor which has resulted from the in- 
creasing failure of its status to attract and keep 
workers, despite undoubted improvements in 
wages and working and living conditions, rather 
than with the incidental problems of quality of 
work which arise in most labor relations. 'Ehis 
problem becomes increasingly acute as certain 
branches of domestic service become commer- 
cialized and industrialized and as the lure of the 
comparative freedom of factory or commercial 
employment becomes stronger. These alternate 
occupations in dome.stic and personal service 
and in factory occupations were not available 
to women workers prior to the last quarter of 
the eighteenth century and were }>resent for 
many of the men workers to a lesser e.\tent than 
at present. 'J'his is perhaps more striking in 
the United States than elsew^here, although 
the “servant problem^ is practically universal 
throughout Europe. 

Up to the time of the American Revolution 
domestic service in colonial America, like most 
labor, w^as performed by transported convicts, 
indentured white servants or “redemptioners,” 
“free willers,” Negroes and Indians. Redemp- 
tioners, who sold themselves into service to pay 
for the cost of their passage, outnumbered Ne- 
gro slaves in Virginia and Maryland until the 
latter part of the seventeenth century. From the 
revolutionary period until about 1850 the inden- 
tured workers were gradually supplanted in the 
north by free native born laborers. The social 
chasm that had existed between employer and 
employee diminished; the term “help” was al- 
most universally used; there was an absence of 
liveries and all the distinguishing marks of serv- 
ice and an intolerance on the part of both em- 
ployer and employee of servility and subservi- 
ence of manner. In the south, on the other hand, 
as Negro labor entirely displaced white labor, 
the status of the servant became more servile. 

Nevertheless, a downward trend in the status 
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of the occupation in the north was introduced 
by the immigration resulting from the Irish 
famine of 1846 and the German revolution of 
1848. The faintly drawn class line changed into 
a caste line; native born Americans feared to lose 
social position by entering into competiLion with 
foreign labor and the native born women v/orK- 
ers flocked instead into the new factory work, 
the prestige of which at the time was sufficient 
to attract the daughters of New England farm- 
ers, tradesmen and workers of the professional 
class. In the south the abolition of slavery meant 
merely that Negroes who had previously per- 
formed all domestic service for their personal 
expenses began to receive a small remuneration 
in money, but the occupation remained one 
scorned by native born white southern workers. 
In the far west after the discovery of gold in Cal- 
ifornia Chinese coolie labor, made possible by 
the resumption of treaty relations with China in 
1844, placed an equally strong social stigma on 
domestic service. Probably the only places in 
which the dignity of the occupation was main- 
tained were in the mid-western pioneering com- 
munities where the housewife still actively par- 
ticipated in the work of the household, where 
native “hired help” competed only with immi- 
grants to whom also domestic service was an oc- 
cupation rather than a state of necessary servi- 
tude. It is in such communities that a servant 
group such as that portrayed in Willa Cathcr^s 
My Antonia existed, if only for a short period. 

The explanation of the stigma of domestic 
service in the recruiting of immigrants and the 
so-called inferior races might suffice for Ameri- 
can communities whose democratic and class- 
less distinctions held only for the native born. 
But it is challenged by the fact that in Europe, 
undisturbed by mass immigration, native boni 
domestic servants had a status as low as that of 
the Negro, Asiatic or European in the United 
States. Domestic service grew directly out of 
feudalism, and after its abolition service became 
the chief occupation of the poorest elements 
among free laborers, an occupation from which 
men withdrew in increased numbers and for 
which women and children from the poverty 
stricken rural countryside were recruited. In a 
society in which class lines were unchallenged 
it was accepted by the domestic worker herself 
as the lowest type of occupation. It was an 
occupation untouched by such benefits as might 
result from organization through guilds. It re- 
mained for the faint social consciousness dimly 
awakened by industrialism to discover that in 
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London in the eighteen forties a large propor- 
tion of the most destitute women and prostitutes 
were domestic servants. 

These caste lines defining the rank of the 
domestic servant were reenforced by the results 
of the industrial revolution, especially in the 
United States. Industrialism transformed the 
economic and social functions of the home. Be- 
fore this revolution the middle class home had 
been a unit cf production for exchange of rec- 
ognized economic and social importance. With 
the advent of industrialism the economic func- 
tions of the home shifted largely from the mak- 
ing of goods to the rendering of services which 
were too often looked upon as menial, disagree- 
able and degrading. The persons who performed 
these services were accordingly looked down 
upon and considered of inferior social status. 
And so long as successive streams 01' cheap im- 
migrant labor were available at wages which in 
the nineties averaged about S2.50 to $3.00 a 
week, there was little incentive to introduce the 
labor saving machinery devices and organization 
of household tasks which are now so widely 
advocated. Factory labor remained the more 
desirable occupation to the native born Ameri- 
can woman until it too began to attract immi- 
grant workers. 'Die latter, imbued with the 
attitude transmitted to them by the community, 
were anxious to exchange the certain disadvan- 
tages of domestic service for the uncertain bene- 
fits of insecurity resulting from the “freedom” 
of industrialism, and as the demand for general 
houseworkers increased it became increasingly 
difficult, even in the face of successive waves of 
immigration, to secure sufficient labor for this 
occupation. 'Fhe private cmiiloyment agencies 
were unhampered in their activities among for- 
eign born workers because of the omission of 
domestic service from the operation of the con- 
tract labor law, and they also sent recruiting 
agents throughout the South to encourage a 
northward trend of Negro labor. 

So acute had the problem of domestic service 
become at the outset of the twentieth century 
that there began to be heard numerous faint 
stirrings of interest in the status of the servant. 
Prior to that time it had remained an unchar- 
tered field for economists and social historians, 
who although they might have questioned Adam 
Smith’s dictum as to the valuelessness of domes- 
tic service did not consider it of great social 
or economic significance. Governmental bodies 
which had concerned themselves only with the 
gathering of data regarding industrial and com- 
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mercial occupations still remained compara- stimulated statistical surveys by the Massachu - 
tively untouched by the trend. The latest figures setts Bureau of Statistics of Labor and pub- 
available in 1931 on the wages spent for domes- lished for a time a quarterly bulletin, 
tic labor are those given by a report of the Then there began a series of experiments, 
Industrial Commission in 1901, which stated: especially in the north Atlantic states, consisting 
“There is no other branch of labor which di- of attempts to train skilled household workers 
rectly affects so many people as docs household who woald then be hired by the hour. But, as 
labor, yet there is no branch of labor which has I. M. Rubinow pointed out in a series of papers 
received so little scientific attention from either written between 1906 and 1910, it was a vain 
economists or people generally. In the wages task to train for an occupation in which skill was 
paid to domestic employees alone, without reck- constantly decreasing, since more and more of 
oning the value of the board and lodging sup- the skilled branches — such as the care of chil- 
plied to them, fully $200,000,000 is expended dren— were leaving the home, and which, unlike 
annually. Any other industry which involved nursing, to which it had been compared, could 
the expenditure of so large an amount of money expect no increase of professional knowledge or 
in wages would not be left out of the field of standards on the part of the supervising agent 
economic discussion and investigation.” Only or employer. In these papers, the first to make 
recently have government figures begun to dis- a study of the economic tendencies involved, 
tinguish between those in household employ- Rubinow attempted to correlate the number in 
merit, those in public domestic service and those household employment with the increase in 
engaged in personal services outside the home, population, and the number of families with the 
Both abroad and in the United States public or increase in public domestic and personal service 
unofficial investigations as to the status of the and in other types of occupations. He estimated 
worker were completely lacking; it was not until that the demand for servants had doubled be- 
after Charles Booth’s study of the occupation tween 1870 and 1900 and that the supply had 
in his famous London survey that the English increased by only one half. According to his 
governmental authorities undertook a survey in estimates population had increased 95 percent, 
1899. In the United States Lucy M. Salmon of the number of families 14 percent, the working 
Vassar College in 1897 undertook her pioneer population 132 percent, the number of working 
social history of domestic service, which in- women 300 percent and the number in public 
eluded the gathering of data from 2000 employ- domestic service as exemplified in the occupa- 
er.> and 700 workers. This study was the first tion of waiters by 357 percent; whereas those 
to brush aside such perennial remedies for the employed in domestic household service had 
siti.ation as dependence on the golden rule and increased by only 49 percent. A census estimate 

advocated the lessening rather than the increase of the proportion of servants to the total popu- 

of personal relations. In the same year the Do- lation shows a decrease from 25.9 in 1870 to 
mestic Reform League of the Women’s Educa- 17.3 in 1920; and if waiters, housekeepers and 

tional and Industrial Union of Boston made stewards are omitted, the figures show a de- 

surveys of local conditions, opened a school for crease in the number of servants from 19. i in 
domestic workers, conducted an employment 1900 to 13.0 for 1920. He predicted the declin- 
bureau which used a standard form of contract, ing importance of household employment with 

TABLE I 


Number of Persons 10 Years and Over Engaged in uomestic and Personal Service in the United States, 

1880-1920 


Census 

Total Number 

In Domestic and 

Personal Service 

In Domestic Service 

Year 

IN (»AINFUL 
OCCUPAIIONS 

Number 

Percent oi- Total 
Gainfully liMPLOYED 

Number 

Percent of Total 
Gainfully Emploved 

1880 

17.392.099 

3.418,793 

19.7 

1.073.655 

6.1 

1890 

23.318,183 

4,220,812 

18.1 

1,454,791 

6.2 

1900 

29.073.233 

5.380,657 

19.2 

1,560,721 

5-3 

1910 

38,167,336 

3.772,559 

9.9 

1,572,225 

4-1 

1020 

41,614,848 

1.404.892 

8.2 

1,270,946 

3-0 


Source: Compiled trom the United States Census Reports for the respective years. 
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TABLE II 

Race and Nativity of Women i6 Years of Age and Over Employed as Servants in the United States, 

1910 and 1920 


Native white of native white parentage 

Native white of foreign or mixed parentage 

Foreign born white 

Negro 

All other 

Total 

Source : Hill, J. A., Women in Gainful Occupations .... p. 38. 

the introduction of labor saving machinery and 
techniques for the organization of household 
tasks, most of which were at that time compara- 
tively unknown, as well as the increase in the 
amount of commercialized domestic service be- 
cause of urbanization, apartment and hotel 
dwelling, the hiringof special servicesand thelike. 

It was not until the period during and after 
the World War, when the shortage of domestic 
service became unusually acute and even the 
colored worker began to be recruited into fac- 
tory labor or was able to enforce her preference 
for day work, that many of these reforms began 
to be initiated on a large scaie. In this period 
household workers began to join the ranks of 
the hotel and restaurant workers unions, not 
only as individuals but to form locals of their 
own. Ten such locals were formed in 1920 and 
affiliated with the American Federation of La- 
bor. The formation of unions in southern cities 
and the existence of a Negro local of 200 mem- 
bers in New Orleans were particularly note- 
worthy. I'hese organizations, however, did not 
survive the post-war depression, and the period 
from 1920 on has witnessed a revival of training 
schools, mostly of brief duration, as well as of 
such organizations as the Scientific Housekeep- 
ing, Inc., of New York City, the Bureau of 
Household Occupations in Providence formed 
by the Housewives’ League and similar bureaus 
in Boston, Hartford and elsewhere. 

The Young Women’s Christian Association 
was one of the first to begin a survey on a na- 
tional scale of conditions in domestic service, 
which it is continuing at the present time. In 
1924 the Woman’s Bureau of the United States 
Department of Labor made an analysis of the 
records of the Domestic Efficiency Association 
in Baltimore, and in 1927 cooperated with a 
group of Quaker women in Philadelphia in a 
survey and helped to found a permanent organi- 


Total 

Numiuck 

PkRCENI' 

Dim kibution 

PKKChNFAGE 
C?UANGE FROM 





IQIO TO T 020 

igio 

1020 

1010 

1020 


310,474 

238,357 

25.1 

24.3 

~ 23.2 

200,042 

143,208 

16.2 

14.6 

~ 28.4 

333 , OT I 

207,811 

27.0 

21.2 

- 37.6 

388,659 

389,276 

31-5 

39.6 

-h 0.2 

2,572 

2,905 

0.2 

0.3 

-f 12.9 

1,234,758 

981,557 

100.0 

100.0 

- 20.5 


zation. More recently, as a result of the Con- 
ference on Employer-Employee Relationships in 
the Home held in Washington in October, 1928, 
a permanent Committee on F-mployer-Employee 
Relationships in the Home was established for 
research and experimentation upon such ques- 
tions as the nature of the jol^s to be performed, 
information as to varying types of employers 
and employees, the possibility of establishing 
adequate public or semipublic employment 
agencies and if possible a national clearing 
house, vocational training and agencies for the 
education of the public concerning the problem. 
Also, since the number of Negro workers in the 
field has been increasing, special studies have 
been made of their role in the industry. 

As a result of these studies and endeavors 
information has been secured on the number of 
persons employed in the various branches of 
domestic service, the proportion of men and 
women so employed, and the changing propor- 
tion which women in domestic service form of 
the total number of employed women. Scattered 
individual community surveys have been made 
of hours and wages, of work preferences, of 
living and liousing conditions. As yet, however, 
no real national survey has been attempted. 
Table i based on census data shows the decreas- 
ing importance of domestic and personal service 
in relation to the total gainful employments, but 
allowance must be made for the fact that the 
scope of the domestic service classification was 
somewhat changed during the period covered. 
Nor do the census data allow of separating with 
any degree of certainty household domestic serv- 
ice from that in commercialized enterprises, but 
there is no doubt that if such figures were avail- 
able they would show a far greater decrease in 
the amount of household employment. 

While Table ii covers only women employed 
in domestic and “kindred occupatbns” in 1910 
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and 1920 it offers a clue to the racial and national 
composition of the whole group of domestic 
workers. The proportion of Negro workers, the 
largest racial group in this occupation, varies 
over the country. In Baltimore of 2800 house- 
hold employees studied 68.9 percent were Ne- 
groes; in the Philadelphia study of the women 
43.3 percent were colored, 16.14 percent native 
born white and 42 percent foreign born, and 
for the men the figures were respectively 44, 
24 <ind 32 percent. 

7'he distribution according to sex of the per- 
sons employed in domestic and personal service 
shows a decided increase in the percentage of 
women employed — from 34.6 in 1880 to 64.2 
in 1920. The proportion of women is no doubt 
still greater in domestic service only, and highest 
probably in household domestic service. As 
compared with other industries, however, do- 
mestic service is of declining importance as an 
occupation for women; the number employed in 
domestic service and “kindred occupations” 
dropped from 60.7 percent in 1870 to 18.2 per- 
cent in 1920 of all the women employed in non- 
agricultural pursuits. 

This decline in importance of the occupation 
is illustrated also by the startling changes shown 
by figures as to labor turnover, available, how- 
ever, only for scattered communities and for 
groups not always comparable. As early as 1890 
the average tenure of service of a domestic 
worker in the United States was less than eight- 
een months; in the city of New York the modal 
period of employment for 24 percent in a period 
from 1906 to 1908 was estimated at from six to 
eleven months, 17 percent served from one to 
two years and 14 percent three years and over. 
In 1922 in the city of Washington, of 1000 house- 
workers placed almost 60 percent remained in 
positions from one to three months only, 10 per- 
cent about four months and over and about 30 
percent one week and less. 'Bhe modal period for 
colored workers was from three to six months, 
whereas in a study of colored domestic workers 
in a selected section of Philadelphia in 1900 the 
average period was slightly less than five years. 
From a perusal of the literature on the subject 
one would reach the conclusion that the bulk of 
this turnover is to be attributed more to the 
wish of the worker than to dismissal. 

Equally scattered is the material on wages, 
hours and housing accommodations which might 
explain the failure of domestic service to hold 
its own as an occupation. Nevertheless, from 
such material as exists ii would seem that wages 


rose in the north and the middle west from a 
weekly average of about $2.50 or $3.00 for gen- 
eral workers at the outset of the century to about 
$10 or Si 5 for general houseworkers and Si 5 
or S18 for skilled workers at the present time, 
exclusive of room and board, with a somewhat 
higher wage level in New York and Boston and 
lower levels in southern and rural sections. In 
general, moreover, the foreign born receive 
higher wages than the natives, due partly to the 
fact that there is such a large proportion of 
Negroes among the native born. The wages of 
men engaged in domestic service are higher than 
the w^ages of women. While there is a tendency 
toward an increase of wages with length of serv- 
ice, there are no generally accepted standards. 
If allowance is made for room and board, the 
actual money wages probably compare favor- 
ably with those paid to unskilled factory labor. 
A study of wages in Chicago based on 3500 
advertisements of “experienced white females 
to do general housework” showed that real earn- 
ings increased from 1900 to 1914 — they were 
25 percent more than they had been in the 
nineties; but from 1914 to 1918 real earnings 
fell 20 percent. When hours of labor, however, 
are taken into consideration the actual hourly 
earnings are low. According to W. I. King, 
during the twenty years preceding 1914 very 
little advance occurred in the wages of domestic 
servants, but during the war of 1914-18 their 
wages increased about 150 percent. Since the 
war the decline in the wages of public domestic 
servants has not been as great as that in many 
other fields, but they are still below those in the 
majority of industries. 

Both the actual hours and the overall hours 
in domestic service are long. In 1890, 38 percent 
of women domestic workers actually worked 
ten hours a day, 6 percent eleven hours, 31 per- 
cent twelve or more, with only 25 percent 
working less than ten hours a day. In the city of 
Washington in 1922, 750 out of 1000 domestics 
(exclusive of day and part time employees) 
worked more than ten hours a day. The overall 
hours for men are shorter than for women. In 
Philadelphia they averaged eight hours and over 
for the men but under ten hours for 32.6 per- 
cent; and for the women an overall of twelve 
hours and over but under fourteen hours for 
5 1 .7 percent. The actual hours of the men coin- 
cided more nearly with their overall hours than 
did those of the women. A large percentage of 
the women employed as cooks, general house- 
workers, chambermaids, waitresses and chil- 
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dren’s nurses are reported by their employers 
to have worked ten hours or over daily. A few 
of both the men and women were reported to 
have been on duty twenty-four hours in the 
day. 

These conditions are, of course, far truer for 
those who ‘‘live in’* than for those who work by 
the day or hour. Small wonder then that the 
general custom of “living in” is unpopular. 
Curiously enough, in the Baltimore study men- 
tioned, of 1358 women both Negro and white 
49.7 percent expressed a willingness to live in, 
37.6 percent preferred to live out, 8.5 percent 
were willing to live in part of the time and 4.3 
percent had no preference. In Philadelphia 60 
percent of the women and 21 percent of the men 
lived in their place of work. In recent years the 
aversion 10 “living in” has not been caused by 
bad housing and food, as it formerly was in 
America and doubtless still is in Kurope. It is 
probably truer of the colored worker, however, 
that her living conditions in the house are less 
desirable than those of the white worker. Out 
of 500 Negro domestics interviewed in Washing- 
ton, 64.1 percent of whom were requested to 
sleep in, 83 percent were offered basement 
rooms 10 jiercent third or first ffoor rooms, and 
7 percent were offered attics or received no defi- 
nite statement. 

On the other hand, domestic service for the 
colored worker, whether “living in” or working 
by the hour, does not carry with it the same 
degree of social isolation which it does for the 
white w^orker except in rural or suburban com- 
munities. In the first place, a greater percent are 
married. 'Phe age and marital status of the 
workers differs widely for several groups. A 
study of 975 colored servants showed 54.2 mar- 
ried and 10 percent widowed, separated or di- 
vorced, whereas for 450 white women the figures 
were 30 percent married and 17 percent wid- 
owed, making comparative totals of 55 percent 
as against 46.5 percent. According to a study in 
Philadelphia of both colored and white domestic 
workers, the majority of women so employed 
were under thirty-one and 51 percent of them 
unmarried, and the majority of men were over 
thirty and only 28.3 percent were unmarried. 
By comparison, 1921 figures for Greater Lon- 
don showed that of 276,446 women in domestic 
service only 8.2 percent were married, whereas 
in the other personal service groups, with the 
exception of waitresses and barmaids, char- 
women and office cleaners and laundry workers, 
married persons predominated. 
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The white domestic worker is shut out from 
the ordinary social groupings. According to a 
study made in 1910 of 2300 white domestic 
workers under thirty in the state of Michigan, 
only 51 belonged to fraternal societies. Among 
the colored workers this isolation is not so com- 
plete; 7 out of every 11 Negroes are listed as 
church members and the large majority of those 
in domestic service are so affiliated, but even 
here, according to a survey of the Negro in 
domestic service, the dictum that the “more in- 
telligent” do not enter the service casts a shadow 
over their status. 

I'here seems to be little hope for improvement 
through unionization of domestic workers in the 
United States, although such organization might 
follow the formation of employers’ groups. On 
the permanent committee on employer relations, 
for instance, there is but one trade union mem- 
ber, a representative of the National Women’s 
Trade Union League. Such improvements as 
have come have been in wages, and working 
conditions have largely been enforced by short- 
ages in this field. This failure to organize and 
the general disrepute of domestic service may 
explain the almost complete exemption of this 
branch of women’s work from social legislation. 
With the exception of the interest taken in the 
problem by the Women’s Bureau of the United 
States Department of Labor, government bodies 
have scarcely taken cognizance of the problems 
of domestic labor. Although the number of child 
laborers has decreased considerably, both abso- 
lutely and proportionately to the total — the de- 
crease in the number of children in domestic 
service between 1910 and 1920 was 51.9 per- 
cent — it cannot be claimed that this has been 
due to child labor legislation, for child labor 
laws completely omit mention of domestic serv- 
ice. Regulation of the hours of those women 
workers over sixteen occurs in only one state, 
Wisconsin. 

According to the survey made in 1924, in no 
states do accident compensation laws compel 
employers and employees to operate under the 
law; in one state. New Jersey, employers and 
workers in all occupations, including household 
labor, were given option of registering under the 
law if both parties agreed; some states provide 
for optional insurance. The exemption from 
accidents and health insurance is not justified 
by the conditions prevailing in domestic service: 
in 1913 of 180 domestic workers carrying insur- 
ance of their own there was an excess of 5c 
percent over the expectancy of death. 
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The European situation represents a decided 
contrast in the matter of social control. I^spe- 
cially in the (iermaJiic countries social legisla- 
tion fixed tlie status of both employer and 
employee. For a lime the only organizations of 
workers were the institutions of a .serniphilan- 
thropic nature uhicli were proN'ided for their 
aged and sick. After igob, however, trade unions, 
both of “free,” or social democratic, and of 
Christian labor affiliations, began to develop. 
The membershii)of the freeunionswasover 30,- 
000 in 1919. ddje Christian unions were espe- 
cially effective in Bavaria, where in 1919 their 
federation had 12b branches with about 15,000 
members. It is in Bavaria, incidentally, that the 
high standard of a ten-hour day is fixed by legis- 
lation. 'Fhe legislation on domestic service since 
the beginning of the (rerman Republic is based 
on a scheme of collective bargaining. For in- 
stance, in Berlin the natiojial board which deter- 
mines all vital points in the employer-employee 
relationship is composed of representatives of the 
domestic servants' unions, of housewives and of 
the public through the public employment ex- 
changes. In 1928 there was published in the 
Reichsarhi itshlatt the result of a thoroughgoing 
study of the effects of the new law^ on wages and 
working conditions. 

Similarly, in Sweden organizations of house- 
workers are reported to have fifty branches, and 
are represented on all bodies determining social 
legislation and providing training for domestic 
ser\fce. Sweden is named in a survey made by 
the world Y . W. C. A . in 1930 as the one country 
in which no social stigma attaches to the occu- 
pation. In Russia in 1926 the number of organ- 
ized workers in domestic- serv ice included about 
133,000 who were governed by the same labor 
code as other workers, but these were mostly 
workers in hotels, restaurants and iiivStitutions. 
The private domestic servant still exists in the 
homes of nepmen, professional and official 
classes, intelligentsia and members of the aris- 
tocracy. In Switzerland also it is the day workers 
who are organized and who enjoy high wages 
and legislative protection. In Holland a gen- 
eral housewives' league of seventy branches has 
over 27,000 members including 2000 domestic 
workers. 

In Great Britain the Domestic Workers’ 
Union, organized as early as 1911, has had a 
large share in such improvements as have come 
about in the status of the domestic worker. This 
union is represented on all official and semi- 
official inquiries into the problem as wxll as on 


the bodies which administer unemployment in- 
surance to those workers in domestic and per- 
sonal service wfio are not employed by private 
households. It played a part in the extension of 
health insurance to cover the domestic servant 
and is now^ agitating for the extension of unem- 
ployment insurance; to those in private house- 
holds. It is true that its membership is largely 
recruited from those outside of private house- 
holds. But with the granting of the franchise to 
younger women, making eligible a large number 
of those in private households, increased atten- 
tion is being paid to their problems by the 
Labour party as well as by the union of domestic 
servants. Domestic workers still remain un- 
touched by hour legislation for women and chil- 
dren. The 1923 Governmental Committee of 
Inquiry added to the recommendations of the 
1919 body (the Women’s Advisory Committee 
of tlie Ministry of Reconstruction of Great 
Britain) provision for specific regulation. 

The actual conditions of work and wages as 
stipulated by European legislation do not on the 
surface seem superior to those of the American 
work(‘r. They include such revelatory provisions 
as that the room of the domestic worker is to 
have a lock on the inside, that she is to have 
the privilege of at least one bath a week or to 
be given an allowance which will permit her to 
go to the public baths, and the like. The overall 
work period provided for in both German and 
Austrian legislation of 1920 is usually thirteen 
hours, with two hours for meals and restrictions 
that only light work is to be done after 7 p.m. 
and overtime compensation to be given after 
8 P.M. Child labor under sixteen is usually re- 
stricted to ten hours with three hours for meals. 
The provisions for one to three weeks’ vacation 
with pay depending on the length of service, 
free medical care, two weeks’ notice of dismissal 
or leave or pay for full period of notice if dis- 
charged without reason, a bonus of three months’ 
pay for those over ten years in service with 
increasing amounts for each additional year, are, 
how-ever, superior to the American regulations. 
Yet these conditions must be compared with 
general labor conditions in each of these coun- 
tries; they mark the beginning of a program of 
conscious social control instead of a reliance on 
the uncertainties of the labor market or the 
whim of the individual housewife. 

Nevertheless, in practically every European 
country, as in the United States, there is a 
shortage of domestic labor of such proportions 
as to constitute a problem, especially in view of 
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the fact that in Europe it is even less compen- 
sated for by changes in the nature of the house- 
hold organization and by apartment and hotel 
living among the middle and upper classes. In 
Germany it is estimated that the number em- 
ployed in domestic service dropped from 40 
percent of all occupied persons in 1882 to about 
12 percent in 1919; in this instance, liowevcr, 
middle class poverty as well as increasing indus- 
trialization was a factor to be considered. The 
exact trends are difficult to estimate because of 
differences in classification of domestic and per- 
sonal service. An attempt to analyze these trends 
has been made by Wl. Woytinsky in Die Welt 
in Zahlen (vol. ii, p. 72-75, with explanatory 
notes as contained in chapter i, Berlin 1926). 
Wide discrepancies in trends are due partially 
to these different methods of compilation, but 
the failure of household employment to hold its 
own is undeniable. 

To meet this shortage there is needed wide- 
spread public recognition of the necessity for 
training both houseworkers and their employers, 
and such training is part of tlie scheme of Euro- 
pean public and vocational education in contin- 
uation schools and elsewhere. On the governing 
boards of the bodies responsible for the super- 
vision of educational plans there are usually 
representatives of employers’ and employees* 
organizations, and the well ordered scheme con- 
trasts sharply with the haphazard training pro- 
vision under the supervision of commercial and 
semiphilanthropic bodies in the United States. 

A survey of these general developments shows 
far greater acceleration in the United States in 
the introduction of labor saving machinery, de- 
vices and home organization and the use of 
personal services and commodities outside the 
home. In European countries the tendency is 
rather more toward the control of working con- 
ditions. 

I'he healthiest sign everywhere is the almost 
universal expression of displeasure at the un- 
necessarily feudal nature of domestic household 
employment. In America it has been individ- 
ualistic and unorganized, gaining recognition 
only as increasing shortages have brought about 
studies of actual conditions prevailing. In Europe 
the organization of domestic workers and the 
expression of their point of view have led to a 
change, although very gradual, in the general 
social attitude. That change can perhaps best 
be traced in popular periodical literature and in 
the novels and plays of the time. There is a great 
difference between the attitude of Daniel Defoe 


as it is expressed in his essay The Great Law of 
Subordination Considered, or the Insolence and 
Insufferable Behavior of Servants in England 
Duly Inquired Into (London 1724) and the recent 
conclusion of an English employer, Ernestine 
Mills, in 'Hie Servant Problem (London 1925), 
mat the problem can by no means be ap- 
proached on the basis of the personal kindness 
of the individual employer. 

A survey of these conditions makes it quite 
clear that in order to draw to itself skilled and 
reliable workers domestic service must be so 
changed that it becomes a self-respecting occu- 
pation. Whereas in Europe the impetus for such 
a change seems to be given largely by workers* 
organizations, the mobility of the American 
worker makes it necessary to look at the moment 
to other agencies. One of the first essentials for 
such a change is that those who are in charge 
of the occupation must understand the princi- 
ples of sound personnel procedure, including 
wise administration and management, the selec- 
tion of the worker on the basis of the type of the 
job and the careful supervision of the workers 
when placed. Increased skill and ability must 
be recognized, wages and hours must be stand- 
ardized (even in middle class households with 
younger children, where an eight-hour schedule 
seems impossible) and the workers must be 
advanced as they are able to master new and 
more difficult tasks. Adequately staffed employ- 
ment agencies will also be of great influence in 
building up this occupation. Organizations of 
employers for the necessary group study and 
action will be formed . Such study may also raise 
interesting questions as to whether the adult 
members of the family, men and women alike, 
who require service for themselves or their chil- 
dren produce enough either in the home or 
outside of it to justify the employment of work- 
ers to serve them. Such inquiries are closely 
bound up with social attitudes, which involve 
revaluations of current classifications of produc- 
tive and useful labor. 

Amey E. Watson 
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DOMESTIC SYSTEM. See Putting Out 
System. 

DOMESTICATION is a term generally con- 
ceived as applicable to the plants and animals 
which man has adapted to his use. A group of 
German anthropologists and comparative anato- 
mists have, however, approached the problem of 
domestication from the point of view of the 
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physical characteristics of domesticated animals 
and the conditions under which they live rather 
than from that of their association with and 
usefulness to man. This approach has resulted in 
a scries of criteria which have materially broad- 
ened the usefulness of the concept of domestica- 
tion and have clarified the analysis of the phe- 
nomenon. 

The criteria drawn from the conditions of 
domestication are four in number. When con- 
trasted with wild forms the domesticated animal 
lives in a restricted habitat, is accorded protec- 
tion from the weather and from predatory 
beasts, has a food supply assured in quantity and 
different in kind from that of animals of similar 
genus wbo live in the wild form, and breeds 
under controlled conditions. The traits of the 
domesticated animal which differentiate him 
physically from the related wild forms are found 
in the color of the skin and eye; in the color, 
form, thickness and length of hair; in the con- 
figuration of parts of the face such as the nose, 
mouth and eyes; and in bodily size and propor- 
tions. An outstanding characteristic of domesti- 
cated animals is the increased variability they 
manifest in the traits mentioned, when they are 
compared with corresponding wild forms. 

The two hypotheses most often advanced to 
account for the domestication of animals, which 
may be termed the pet and totem theories, are in 
the nature of pure speculation and must be 
viewed as interesting attempts made by the 
early anthropologists to excogitate “origins.’’ 
(Granting the validity of these two hypotheses in 
certain cases, it is also quite possible that certain 
animals, such as the dog or ox, in early times 
found association with human beings to be con- 
genial and as a result a condition of domestica- 
tion grew up. In certain instances, as Laufer has 
shown, animals seem to have been domesticated 
purely for religious purposes as well as because 
of their totemic significance, as is the case with 
the pig and chicken in southeastern Asia, where 
these animals arc used in accordance with a deep 
lying pattern of divination. In the case of certain 
animals man may at once have recognized their 
economic importance and because of this tamed 
and later domesticated them. Thus the search 
for the original causes for the domestication of 
animals is checked by lack of historical evidence 
and by the great differences found the world 
over in the uses to which domesticated animals 
are put. This observation holds true even when 
reasons are sought for the domestication of a 
single animal, such as the cow, which most 
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writers assume was domesticated for her flesh 
and her milk. Laufer shows that among the 
Chinese the use of milk is looked upon with 
abhorrence in spite of the numerous animals 
these people possess that are capable of being 
milked, while in cast Africa cattle are bred for 
reasons of social prestige rather than for the 
meat or milk they give, although these are 
utilized on occasion. 

As far as is known palaeolithic man never 
achieved the taming of either plants or animals. 
Some authorities hold that the dog was do- 
mesticated in late mesolithic times, while early 
in the neolithic period European man domesti- 
cated the dog, the horse, the sheep, the ox, the 
goat and the pig; and his domesticated plants in- 
cluded wheat, barley, millet, peas, lentils, flax 
and poppies. In America the llama and turkey 
were added to the list of domesticated animals, 
while the Indians domesticated many plants, 
such as maize, tobacco, squash, numerous 
varieties of beans, the pineapple, the pumpkin 
and many others. Western Europe has bred the 
mule, Asia the water buffalo, Africa and Asia the 
camel, and the reindeer has been domesticated 
in the circumpolar region. All of these animals 
are of major importance to the people who 
possess them. 

The command of the techniques of domesti- 
cation and breeding has always a far reaching 
effect on a culture, although the degree of 
domestication in which animals and plants are 
held varies widely from culture to culture. 
There are vast differences in plant raising be- 
tween the mechanized, highly specialized and 
intensive agriculture of the great wheat farms of 
the United States and Russia and the primitive 
Australian’s attempt to scratch the ground with 
a digging stick and, in the instance of animals, 
between the extremely close domestication to 
which breeders of race horses or pedigreed dogs 
subject their animals and the casual type of loose 
domestication under which the reindeer herds 
of the Chukchee of northern Siberia are kept. 
Yet even the loosest kind of domestication of 
food animals and the crudest type of plant cul- 
ture assure a food supply that culminates in a 
social surplus. The acquisition of the dog must 
have greatly assisted primitive hunters, as it 
extended their powers and gave them an im- 
portant ally against the wild beasts they were 
attempting to kill. The horse as an aid in the 
rounding up of large herds of gregarious wild 
animals was readily seized upon by the hunting 
tribes of Plains Indians in North America when 
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introduced by the Spaniards. Fast korses also 
made for more efficient warfare on the part of 
warrior tribes of the plains, of Mongolia and of 
the Sahara. A herding people is less sedentary 
than a people which subsists by means of agri- 
culture and is less able to acquire social surplus 
than the latter. In certain cultures, such as those 
of east Africa, both domesticated plants and 
animals are of great importance, but ordinarily 
one is subsidiary to the other if both are found 
in one culture. The outstanding result of the 
predominance of agriculture among a people is 
the potential ability of a given area to support a 
larger population than if it were utilized for 
herding, and concentration of peoples has been 
and is found in regions where agriculture holds 
sway. 

One result of the introduction of domesticated 
animals in a culture is a characteristic division of 
labor between the sexes whereby the care and 
working of the larger animals devolves upon the 
men. On the other hand, women usually tend 
the domesticated plants in cultures where agri- 
culture is practised. ’Fhe seeming contradiction 
to this principle which contemporary culture 
presents is only an exemplification of it, for 
where through the introduction of the plow an 
animal is associated with agriculture, the man 
takes over the care of the plants. Likewise, al- 
though pottery is the work of women, the men 
become the potters when the wheel associated 
with the draft animal is employed. 

When the criteria of domestication arising 
from the conditions under which domesticated 
animals live and those arising from the physical 
characteristics which distinguish domesticated 
animals from wild ones are applied to man, the 
evidence leads to the conclusion that man is to 
be regarded as a domesticated form. Culture 
may be said to have been the domesticating fac- 
tor for man, for with the development of culture, 
especially the knowledge of the use of fire, the 
requirements set by the criteria of domestication 
are fulfilled. With these came a restricted habi- 
tat, for with fire came the hearthstone, the con- 
cept of home as a place to which man might re- 
turn and feel at case both with the human 
habitants and the supernatural forces lodged 
there. Before the time of Neandertal man, who 
was probably the first to use fire, the deep de- 
posits in the European caves that bespeak a long 
continued occupancy are not found, while at the 
center of the Mousterian deposits ashes are 
found that indicate the presence of a communal 
fire. With the use of fire and the development of 
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culture man became able not only to withstand 
predatory animals but to maintain himself 
against hostile human groups. Likewise the cul- 
tural patterns of a })coj)le have from a very early 
period fixed the kinds of food utilized for con- 
sumption in a manner quite analogous to that in 
which the breeder tletermines the food of the 
animals under his care. 'J aims against eating 
certain foods and positive traditions as to the 
most desiral>le kinds of food are found every- 
where. With fire man had in addition the means 
with which to preserve food, which made his 
suj)ply of comestibles as certain as is that of the 
domesticated lower forms. Society through its 
traditions also breeds man in a manner analo- 
gous to that in which the breeder breeds the 
lower forms. Cultural ideals of lieauty or tradi- 
tions regarding the spiritual advantage or 
danger associated with such physical character- 
istics as red hair, albinism or other traits make 
for selection in mating and thus help to pre- 
serve or stamp out certain types. 

Further evidence which points to man as a 
domesticated form lies in his physical character- 
istics. Man is much more variable than any of 
the related anthropoid wild forms, as the dog is 
more variable than any species of wolf. Further, 
the outstanding traits by means of which races 
arc differentiated are the very ones which char- 
acterize the domesticated animal. Variations in 
the color of eyes and skin, in the color and form 
of the hair, in the amount of body hair in the 
male, in the shape of the nose, lips, mouth and 
eyes, in bodily size and proportions, that occur 
from one human group to another parallel varia- 
tions found in the various kinds of other do- 
mesticated animals. 

The implications of the conclusion that man is 
a domesticated animal are not inconsiderable. 
Granting that great variability and instability in 
physical traits are characteristic of animals untler 
domestication, it follows that the character of all 
but perhaps the current major racial divisions is 
precarious. Also, if culture has domesticated 
man and has thus aided in bringing about and 
maintaining the physical characteristics used in 
differentiating various groups of human beings, 
then in considering the relationship between 
race and culture not only the extent to which 
race plays a part in the determination of the 
culture of human groups must be investigated 
but also the extent to which culture has played a 
role in the determination of physical types. 

Melville J. Hekskovits 
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DOMICILE may be defined as the place with 
which a person has a settled connection for legal 
purposes cither because his home is there or 
because the place is assigned to him by the law. 
'Die wxird and the idea are derived from the 
Roman law; the word might be accurately trans- 
lated homestead. Iwery one must have a domi- 
cile, but no one may have more than one. At 
birth a child takes if legitimate the domicile of 
his father, otherwise that of his mother, as his 
domicile of origin; during the child’s minority 
his domicile changes with that of his parent. The 
normal adult may at any time acquire a new 
domicile of choice by acijuiring a residence in 
fact with the intention of making it a home. 
Residence is not a “word of an”; it means a 
factual dwelling place of more than mere tem- 
porary occupancy. The word is often used in 
statutes and is usually there interpreted as 
meaning domicile. When a woman marries she 
takes the domicile of her husband and keeps it 
until she may legally live apart from her hus- 
band, in which case she may legally acquire a 
separate domicile. A domicile once acquired 
continues until another is acquired. 

Many countries whose law is derived from 
Rome have followed the lead of France in the 
Code Napoleon and have substituted nationality 
for domicile. The latter, however, retains prac- 
tically all of its importance and governs many 
legal situations and transactions in England, the 
dominions and the United States. Political 
rights and obligations, such as the right to vote 
and hold office, the obligations of military and 
jury duty, the obligation to pay certain taxes 
and the jurisdiction of a.court over a person are 
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all fixed at the domicile {see Public Office; 
Suffrage; Taxation). Attempts to evade the 
law by claiming a false domicile for the purpose 
of voting, holding office or paying taxes may be 
successful if they are not challenged by litiga- 
tion. A man may thus successfully claim domi- 
cile where he is politically established, although 
he has moved his home elsewhere, or in the 
country, where taxes are low. If the claim is ever 
legally disputed, however, the court will enforce 
the legal principle and declare the domicile to 
be where the real home is. 

In many states in the United States a candi- 
date must be domiciled in the very district 
which he desires to represent; in others he need 
only be domiciled within the state; but the cus- 
tom of electing a person from within the district 
is so strong that there are few exceptions and 
those short lived. The result of these restrictions 
is a lowering in the character of the elected rep- 
resentatives, since many districts do not contain 
men of sufficiently high ability and public spirit. 

The law of the domicile is applicable to the 
inheritance of movables and to marriage, di- 
vorce and other questions of domestic status 
{see Family Law). Attempts arc frequently 
made to evade the law by claiming a domicile in 
a state which grants easy divorce. This is 
illustrated by the divorces sought in Reno, 
Nevada, and formerly in Paris. I'he question of 
domicile is, however, a jurisdictional fact which 
may always and anywhere be reopened; hence 
divorces so obtained may be held invalid. Such a 
divorce has only a social effect, but this is all 
that the claimant desires. Furthermore, it is 
unlikely that the validity of the divorce will be 
questioned. 

The domicile of a corporation is in the state 
where it is formed. Since associates desirous of 
incorporation are likely to form their corporation 
in the state whose laws are most liberal m cor- 
porations, irrespective of the state where busi- 
ness is to be done, the domicile may have no 
connection with the real seat of the corporation’s 
activities. While the problem of foreign corpora- 
tions would inevitably arise in the United States 
as a result of state incorporation for business on 
a national scale, the tendency of corporations to 
incorporate and so acquire domicile in certain 
states has served to complicate the problem. 

Under the laws of some states domicile is an 
important factor in determining citizenship. A 
citizen of the United States automatically ac- 
quires citizenship in a particular state by estab- 
lishing a domicile there and loses citizenship in 


that state by relinquishing this domicile. In 
many Latin American countries children born 
abroad of native born citizens acquire citizen- 
ship automatically by establishing a domicile in 
the country of which their parents were citizens. 
Women who have lost their citizenship through 
marriage may, as in Bolivia and Peru, automati- 
cally reacquire their original citizenship after the 
termination of the marriage by establishing a 
domicile in the country of which they were 
originally nationals. Uninterrupted domicile for 
a definite period of time is generally required as 
a condition of naturalization, although this may 
be dispensed with if other conditions are met, 
such as owning real property or having children 
born in the country, as in Mexico and Brazil. A 
naturalized citizen of the United States is pre- 
sumed to have lost his citizenship (except in 
time of war) by establishing a domicile for two 
years in the country of which he was a national 
before he became naturalized or for five years in 
any other foreign country. 

There is nothing in the theory or practical 
operation of the law of exterritoriality repugnant 
to or irreconcilable with the acquisition of domi- 
cile by an individual in a country in which his 
own country has been granted privileges of ex- 
territoriality. Thus an American citizen may 
acquire a domicile in China and still remain sub- 
ject to the law of the United States as applied by 
the United States to its citizens residing in 
countries with which it has treaties of exter- 
ritoriality. 

In war time according to British and Ameri- 
can practise domicile determines the status of 
the individual and his goods. Not only does 
personal domicile in enemy territory confer 
enemy character upon the individual and his 
goods, but under the doctrine of hostile com- 
mercial domicile possession of a house of trade 
or branch in enemy territory even without per- 
sonal residence there lends enemy character to 
the property so employed. The governing prin- 
ciple is that all individuals and property located 
in enemy territory contribute to the resources 
of the enemy. France and most European coun- 
tries determine enemy character for both the in- 
dividual and his goods on the basis of nation- 
ality. The conflict of the two theories became 
acute during the World War and has not yet 
been solved. 

Joseph H. Beale 

See: Conflict of Laws; Citizenship; Nationality; 
Enemy Alien; Exterritoriality. 
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DOMINICAN FRIARS. 'Ehe Dominicans 
were an order founded by St. Dominic in soiitli- 
ern France in 1206 and officially authorized by 
Pope Ilonoriiis iii in 1216. In point of evolution 
the friar.s, or fratres, represented by the Domini- 
cans, or Black PViars, and the Franciscans, or 
Orey Friars, were a new type of order standing 
midway between the older monastic orders, 
whether of monks or of canons, and the subse- 
quently developed bodies of clerks regular, of 
which the best known example is the Society of 
Jesus. While the friars continued the monastic 
tradition of choral psalmody, which the clerks 
regular later discarded, they were separated from 
monasticism by important differences arising 
largely from a fundamental dilFerence in pur- 
pose. The monks and canons sought isolation 
and therefore retreated into rural districts; they 
took a vow of stability and therefore remained 
on principle in one place. The friars, on the 
other hand, were established to deal with the 
swiftly developing town life and to facilitate 
their work were allowed to move freely from 
house to house, from city to city and from 
country to country. 'Phus Aquinas taught in 
Paris, Bologna, Naples; Vincent Ferrer preached 
in France, Spain, Italy and the Germanics; 
Jordan of Saxony visited Oxford and died in 
Palestine. 'Phe constant contact of the friars 
with the lay world was also a necessary conse- 
quence of their vow of mendicancy. 'Phis vow, 
imposed by the founders as a means of avoiding 
the worldliness which had victimized the richly 
endowed monasteries, gave to the Dominicans 
and Franciscans the well known name of mendi- 
cant orders. It was the friars who perfected the 
highly unified system of control which was later 
adopted by the clerks regular and which repre- 
sented a complete contrast to the long prevalent 
Benedictine tradition of autonomous monas- 
teries. With a master general at the head each 
order was divided on national and linguistic 
bases into provinces, subject to the power of 
visitation from the center and able to control the 


center by means of general chapters and meet- 
ings of representatives of the local groups. There 
had been some foreshadowing of this wide unity 
by the Cluniacs, who did not, however, combine 
their machinery of centralization with the same 
measure of provincial organization and auton- 
omy, and by the military orders through their 
system of provincial groups called langues; but 
the real beginning of a modern religious order 
was with the friars. 

While in its broad aspect the work of the two 
orders of friars tended toward the same result, 
it was St. Dominic and the Dominicans who 
left the most powerful impress upon invStitu- 
tional development. With the insight of a gifted 
legislator St. I)()minic himself gave no definite 
constitutions to the order: he merely accepted 
the rule of St. Augustine as a framework to 
comply with the w ishes of the pope and w^aited 
for time and experience to prove what should be 
necessary to the establishment and unfolding of 
his ideals. It was he who developed as a new and 
liberating force in religious life the idea of repre- 
sentation and election, which again had been 
foreshadowed less democratically by the Cister- 
cians and the Cluniacs. Each house was to elect 
its ow'ii conventual prior; each group of houses 
within a kingdom or considerable province was 
to gather in a provincial chapter, consisting of 
the prior and a representative of each house, and 
elect its owm prior provincial; on the death or 
resignation of the master general the })rior 
provincial and two other electors representing 
each province met in a general chapter to elect 
a new master general. In addition each of these 
chapters met annually as the supreme legislative 
authority within its respective sphere. Thus the 
inevitable effect of Dominican influence has 
been in favor of constitutional authority. It is 
arguable that the English Parliament, beginning 
its new career under the auspices first of Simon 
de Montfort, St. Dominic’s godchild, and then 
of Edward 1, whose confessor and friends were 
Dominicans, owed some of its features to this 
Dominican influence. 80 too the theory of repre- 
sentative government in ecclesiastical matters 
evident in convocation can be traced to a 
Dominican parentage. Not merely through the 
indirect influence of its constitution but through 
the direct participation of its members in the 
problems of secular social and political life, the 
Dominican order has frequently stimulated the 
growth of constitutional freedom; Antoninus of 
Florence, Savonarola, Las Casas, Lacordaire, 
were from amongst its ranks. 
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The purpose which the constitutional organ- 
ization of the Dominicans was intended to serve 
was “preaching and the salvation of souls”; 
preaching being interpreted not in its moral 
sense but in the sense of the dogmatic exposition 
of the creed. This purpose was to be achieved by 
preachers trained by a combination of scientific 
university education and rigorous monastic life. 
Going to the university to study the friars re- 
mained there to teach, gathering to their ranks 
recruits among the students and professors. The 
result was an immediate awakening of the 
religious spirit in the great intellectual centers 
of Europe. The constitutions of the order also 
provided that a professor must reside in each of 
the priories established outside the university 
towns. During the scholar crisis of the thirteenth 
century occasioned by the drift of all scholars to 
Paris the Dominican priories located in cathe- 
dral cities were accepted even by the bishops as 
the authorized theological schools. Soon all the 
theological teaching of Christendom was in the 
hands of the friars. Since on its fringes Christen- 
dom touched the Arab countries and included 
the dispersed Jews, Dominican centers were 
established in Spain and north Africa, where 
Hebrew and Arabic were tauglit by Islamic or 
Jewish professors. Moreover, the preachers car- 
ried the life of the Dominican order as well as its 
message to the Near East, to Persia and Pales- 
tine, to Arabia and C’hina and westward to 
Iceland and Cireenland. Later South iVmerica, 
South Africa and Japan were the scenes of their 
labors. Because the Dominicans were theolo- 
gians they were brought in as experts to examine 
those denounced to the Incjuisition for heresy 
and despite their protests were e\entually com- 
pelled to take over the organization of the 
Inquisition in many lands. Thus they touched 
public life at many points. But it was the apos- 
tolic purpose conceived by St. Dominic which 
pervaded all their activity; which inspired 
Aquinas in philosophy, Albcrtus Magnus in 
natural science, Antoninus in social science and 
Fra Angelico in art; which led Savonarola to 
struggle for the independence of Florence, Las 
Casas to protect the oppressed and Giovanni 
Dominici to undertake projects of educational 
reform. Friars Preachers is their official title and 
descril>es them best. 

Bede Jarrett, o.p. 
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gious Institutions. 
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DOMINION STATUS. 'Phe term dominion 
status has become current in British political 
circles since 1921 , when the territory now known 
as the Irish Free State was conceded a status 
corresponding to that of Canada and the other 
self-governing dominions. This status was offi- 
cially defined by the imperial conferences of 
1926 and 1930. Under the definition of 1926 the 
linked Kingdom and the dominions are 
“autonomous Communities within the British 
Empire, ccjual in status, in no way subordinate 
one to another in any aspect of their domestic or 
external affairs, though united by a common 
allegiance to the Crown and freely associated as 
members of the British Commonwealth of 
Nations.” But it was added that “the principles 
of equality and similarity, appropriate to status, 
do not universally extend to function.” The 
sovereignty of the dominions is thus limited by 
allegiance to the crown of the United Kingdom 
and voluntary association with the other mem- 
bers of the British Commonwealth. As a result of 
the historical evolution of the conception do- 
minion sovereignty is still subject to certain legal 
limitations which arc in process of dissolution 
but of which some may persist for some time. 

The conception of dominion status was in fact 
arrived at by American political thought in the 
last years of the conflict with the United King- 
dom over the measure of authority possessed by 
the king in Parliament as regards the colonial 
empire. Familiar with the virtual autonomy long 
enjoyed in the colonics and fortified by the prec- 
edent of the relations of the United Kingdom 
and Hanover, men like Adams in 1774 had no 
difficulty in maintaining that the colonies were 
united to Great Britain only in a personal union 
through the king. But legalism triumphed in the 
United Kingdom; and George iii and his 
government, refusing to accept Burke s doctrine 
that the supremacy of the imperial Parliament 
was no justification for taxation df the colonies, 
declined to yield until in 1778 under pressure of 
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rebellion they tentatively and ineffectively sug- 
gested the conclusion of peace on the basis of the 
reorganization of the empire as an alliance of 
autonomous communities. The rejection of this 
offer and the loss of the American colonies re- 
sulted in the adoption of a new theory of colonial 
government and its application to the colonics 
acquired in Africa, Asia and Australasia during 
and after the Napoleonic wars. Representative 
government had led to revolt; henceforth the 
governor under imperial control was to have full 
authority executive, judicial and legislative. 
Concessions had indeed to be made. The as- 
semblies of Nova Scotia and its offshoots, Prince 
Edward Island and New Brunswick, could not 
be suppressed, and the influx of loyalists and 
others from the United States compelled the 
reversal of the policy of 1774, which had made 
Quebec a crown colony. But while assemblies 
were conceded in 1791 to Upper and I^)wer 
Canada, precautions were taken to prevent their 
controlling the executive. The governments 
were supported by imperial garrisons and pro- 
vided with funds from imperial taxation or 
crown revenues to render them independent of 
the legislatures, while the establishment and 
endowment of the Church of England in Upper 
Canada and the favor shown to the Roman 
Catholic church in Lower Canada were relied 
upon to counteract democratic tendencies in the 
former province and racial antagonism in the 
latter. 

It proved impossible to deny permanently to 
British subjects in the colonies the rights 
claimed by their fellow subjects in England. To 
William Baldwin and Joseph Howe in Upper 
Canada and Nova Scotia belongs the merit of 
first seeing clearly the solution of the constant 
struggles between executive and legislature. 
British political opinion was slower to accept 
their solution, largely because the situation was 
obscured by the racial strife in Lower Canada, 
which suggested that the demand for self- 
government was prompted by disloyalty to the 
crown. It was therefore only the revolts in the 
two Canadas in 1837 which led to a vital recon- 
sideration of the issues and to Lord Durham’s 
famous mission. His report in 1839 (ed. by C. P. 
Lucas, 3 vols., Oxford 1912) led to the introduc- 
tion of the system of responsible government in- 
to Canada (1841-48). The new system was based 
on a dichotomy which classified the functions of 
government as internal or imperial. Over the 
former full power was to be exercised by minis- 
tries on the British model responsible to elective 


assemblies, while in matters of imperial interest 
the decision was to rest with the imperial gov- 
ernment and Parliament. It was recognized that 
the system involved a delicate balance of author- 
ity and that in the long run ministers would not 
acquiesce in exclusion from the control of any 
aspect of colonial policy. But it was wisely felt 
that the .system would solve the immediate 
difficulties and that the extension of the re- 
sponsibility of ministers should be allowed to 
develop naturally. 

The new system was first made operative in 
Canada, constituted by the reunion in 1840 of 
the two provinces of Upper and Lower Canada, 
in Nova Scotia, New Brunswick and Prince 
Edward Island. Newfoundland, considered 
merely as a convenient basis for the fisheries, 
had long been denied even an assembly; but the 
growth of settlement secured the grant of repre- 
sentative* government in 1832, and in 1855 
sponsibilily was conceded there also. I'he 
Canadian precedent was of decisive importance 
for Australia. Settlement in New South Wales 
had begun in 1788 with the establishment of a 
penal station. Its earliest form of government 
was wholly autocratic; not until 1823 was a more 
normal civil government of the crown colony 
type introduced. Further advance was hindered 
by the dread of giving political power to emanci- 
pated convicts, whose numbers long exceeded 
those of free settlers; but the decision to stop 
transportation to New South Wales in 1840 
cleared the way for the concession of representa- 
tive government in 1842. An energetic demand 
for responsible government followed, which was 
strengthened by the enormous increase in the 
population as a result of the gold discoveries. 
Representative government was conceded by an 
act of 1 850 to Victoria (separated from New South 
Wales), Van Diemen’s Land, which had become 
a distinct colony in 1825, South Australia. 
Responsible government was promised in 1852 
and became effective in N ew South Wales and the 
other colonies by 1855-56. It was extended at 
once to Queensland when separated from New 
South Wales in 1859. Western Australia, oc- 
cupied in 1829, representative government was 
delayed by the decision of the colonists in 1849 
that convict labor was desirable, but the cessa- 
tion of transportation in 1868 made possible the 
grant of representation in 1870. Responsibility 
was withheld until 1890, because of the scanty 
population, the considerable number of aborig- 
ines and the enormous expanse of territory. In 
New Zealand, which was annexed in 1840, 
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representative government was from the first 
contemplated but was delayed until 1852 be- 
cause of friction with the Maori tribes; it was 
followed forthwith by agreement to grant re- 
sponsibility, which became effective in 1856. In 
the Cape of Good Hope, formally ceded in 1814, 
crown colony government was rendered advis- 
able by reason of both the numerical preponder- 
ance of the Dutch over the British }K)pulation 
and the strength of the native tribes. Represen- 
tative government was, however, granted in 
1853 and responsibility in 1872. In Natal, de- 
spite the preponderance of the natives, partially 
representative government was accorded in 1856 
and responsible government in 1893, although 
not without hesitation. A striking faith in re- 
sponsible government as a solvent of racial 
animosity was shown by the decision, carried out 
in 1906-07, to confer it upon the newly con- 
quered Transvaal and Orange River colonies. 

At the same time that responsible govern- 
ment was thus being extended widely its scope 
was steadily expanded to include matters at first 
retained under imperial control. The colonies 
were from the first permitted full control of their 
waste lands; the navigation acts disaj'jpeared in 
the years 1846 to 1849 and full authority to de- 
termine tariffs was conceded; the postal and 
customs services ceased to be imperial in 1851- 
52. Moreover, in 1862 the imperial government 
began to apply systematically the principle of 
asking the colonics to accept responsibility for 
the preservation of order and of withdrawing 
imperial garrisons save where, as at Halifax, 
imperial defense required their retention. This 
policy fostered the nationalism of the Canadian 
colonies, which was further stimulated by the 
spectacle of the emergence of the United States 
as a great military power and by the necessity 
of breaking down tariff barriers between the 
colonies to compensate for the loss of reciprocity 
with the United States, enjoyed from 1854 to 
1866. Hence it became possible to overcome par- 
ticularism in the colonies and to secure the 
federation of Canada, Nova Scotia and New 
Brunswick in 1867. The vast areas under the 
control of the Hudson s Bay Company were then 
entrusted to the new dominion, which was 
joined by British Columbia in 1871 and Prince 
Edward Island in 1873. The dominion constitu- 
tion embodied together with the principle of 
federation the doctrine of responsible govern- 
ment for both the federation and the provinces. 
The formation of a single government to deal 
with the imperial government inevitably di- 
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minished greatly the possibility of imperial inter- 
vention, a fact symbolized by the abortive pro- 
posal to confer on the federation the style of 
“Kingdom of Canada.’* 

In Australia federation was delayed by the 
absence of any foreign danger and by the di- 
vergent economic interests of the colonies. A 
sense of national character and necessity of 
organization for defense produced the move- 
ment which, beginning in 1890, resulted in the 
creation of the Commonwealth of Australia in 
1900. It is significant of the lack of any dominant 
motive making for unity that the constitution 
follows much more closely the model of that of 
the United States and reserves wider powers to 
the states than does the Canadian constitution. 
But a sign of the growth of self-dependence is 
seen in the rule that the commonwealth consti- 
tution can be altered by a popular referendum 
on the initiative of Parliament. The new status 
of Australia was almost immediately marked by 
its assertion of complete autonomy in controlling 
immigration and the determination to create its 
own naval force. 

Union in South Africa followed in 1909. 
Powerful economic forces hindered agreement 
among the four colonies on customs duties and 
railway rates, but the desire was strong to secure 
independence from that imperial intervention in 
native policy and intercolonial issues which was 
inevitable so long as the colonies had no point of 
unity save in the imperial government. It was 
hoped also to create an Afrikander nationality in 
which British and Boer would merge, and the 
fullest power to amend the constitution was 
obtained. 

The creation of the federations and the union 
rendered more and more obsolete the concep- 
tion of imperial control. This fact was frankly 
recognized by the Colonial Conference of 1907, 
which established the imperial conference as a 
pennanent instrument of free consultation be- 
tween the governments of the United Kingdom 
and of Canada, the Commonwealth of Australia, 
the Union of South Africa, New Zealand and 
Newfoundland, now formally given the style of 
dominions. So also in 1907 merchant shipping 
legislation and in 1911 the control of copyright 
were provided for by agreement in lieu of deter- 
mination by imperial authority. Even more im- 
portant was the invitation extended to the 
dominions in 1912 to take an interest in general 
issues of foreign policy. Hitherto, while the in- 
variable rule had been to consult a colony on any 
foreign issue directly affecting it, matters such as 
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the Hague peace conferences, the Anglo- 
French Entente of 1904 and the Anglo-Russian 
Entente of 1907 had remained the concern of the 
British government alone. Had peace continued, 
dominion reluctance to take part in foreign 
affairs might not easily have been overcome; but 
the World War revealed to the dominions that 
their fate was being vitally determined by a 
policy which they had not aided in shaping. Ac- 
cepting the war as essentially defensive and 
just, they placed their military and naval forces 
under British control, receiving in return mem- 
bership in the Imperial War Cabinet (1917- 18), 
which determined th? principles of the conduct 
of the war. At its close, by reason of the great 
sacrifices which had enormously strengthened 
their feeling of nationality, they demanded and 
received not merely a share in determining the 
policy of the empire at the peace conference but 
separate representation on an equality with the 
minor powers. In the constitution of the League 
of Nations distinct membership was accorded to 
all the dominions except Newfoundland, and to 
India, while the empire as a whole obtained 
permanent membership on the council. More- 
over, not only were the treaties of peace in 1919 
signed separately for the king by dominion 
representatives, but they were not ratified until 
approval had been accorded by the dominion 
parliaments as well as that of the United King- 
dom. 

The new status served a fundamental purpose 
almost at once in helping to bring the Irish re- 
bellion to a close in 1921. l^he Irish Free State 
secured admission to the League in 1923 and 
sought to assert its autonomy in every possible 
way. It found enthusiastic support in the Union 
of South Africa, where General Hertzog had 
achieved power in 1924 through the support of 
the Dutch population, many of whom were ad- 
vocates of secession and sovereign independence. 
The Imperial Conference of 1926 was thus com- 
pelled to deal formally with the issue of domin- 
ion status. The practical application of the 
principle of equality there laid down was worked 
out by a conference of experts in 1929, and the 
results of the latter received substantial confir- 
mation and extension at the hands of the Im- 
perial Conference of 1930, which agreed that 
legal effect to the changes should be given by an 
imperial act of 1931. It must be remembered 
that while formally the extension of dominion 
authority thus effected is considerable, in prac- 
tise the authority in question has long been 
enjoyed. 


Under this system the dominions in internal 
matters possess complete autonomy and are 
exempt from imperial control. Their governors 
general are chosen by their governments with 
the king’s approval. Their legislation is not sub- 
ject to imperial disallowance. Appeals from their 
courts go to the Judicial Committee of the Privy 
Council only with their assent, and on that 
tribunal they are represented by their own 
judges. Their legislatures can alter any imperial 
act previously applied to the dominions, and no 
imperial act now^ ay)j)lies to a dominion without 
its assent. When so desired dominion acts may 
be given exterritorial application as in the case of 
British acts. All those who owe allegiance to the 
king are Ilrilish subjects, but each dominion can 
treat all classes of British subjects as it pleases; 
and within the wider British nationality Canada, 
the Irish Free State and the ITnion of South 
Africa have created nationalities of their own. 
Cfmimercial policy is absolutely under dominion 
control, although the several parts of the com- 
monwealth voluntarily refrain from giving pref- 
erences to foreign nations as against other parts 
of the enquire. Disputes between governments 
can be decided only by negotiation or by agree- 
ment to refer the issue to an intc rim jx* rial 
tribunal, without coercive jurisdiction. The only 
exceptions to autonomy are the fact that at 
present the Canadian constitution is still alter- 
able only by the British Parliament, since the 
provinces have been unable to agree on any 
system of alteration by Canada alone; and that, 
while the constitution of the Commonwealth of 
Australia is alterable by referendum, some 
sections of the imperial act enacting the consti- 
tution are exempt from change save by the im- 
perial Parliament. 

In external affairs there are still certain 
limitations on dominion authority, due to the 
desire to preserve im})erial unity. In matters 
falling within the sphere of operation of the 
League of Nations dominion autonomy is com- 
plete. Canada in 1927 and the Irish Free State in 
1930 were elected as non-permanent members of 
the League Council in addition to the permanent 
membership of the empire; delegates to League 
meetings act under authority conferred by their 
governments, not by the king and the British 
government. Except in instances where they 
have important interests the dominions do not 
set up legations of their own in foreign countries 
nor receive envoys from them but make use of 
the British diplomatic service. Even where with 
the aid of the British government exchange of 
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diplomatic representatives has been arranged, 
the formal authority to sign treaties and the 
ratification thereof require the intervention of 
the British foreign secretary. This is in accord- 
ance with the rule, accepted by the British as 
well as the dominion governments, that no part 
of the empire should enter into negotiations 
with a foreign power without giving the other 
parts of the empire the opportunity to join in the 
negotiations or to suggest objections. In the 
event of disagreement of a substantial character 
as to policy the issue would presumably be dealt 
with by the Imperial Conference and a compro- 
mise reached. Imperial unity is also attested by 
the fact that no governor general has yet been 
given authority to make war or peace or declare 
neutrality; and apparently a declaration of war 
by the king on the advice of the imperial gov- 
ernment w'ould bind the dominions, although it 
would remain with them to decide to what ex- 
tent they would actively intervene. It is hoped, 
however, that as a result of the Locarno pact of 
1925 and the Kellogg pact of 1928 as well as the 
League Covenant the issue of neutrality may 
never arise. It has so far been evaded by the 
Imperial Conference. 

Although the Imperial Conference of 1926 
seemed to contemplate dominion status as a final 
form of the organization of the commonwealth, 
this view is open to question. In the Irish Free 
State and the Union there is a tendency to seek 
the further assertion of equality by securing 
formal admission of the right of sece.ssion and 
the elimination of any British cooperation in the 
formal machiner}^ of treaty making. This would 
reduce the commonwealth to a purely personal 
union, the relations between the parts being 
placed on the basis of international law, a doc- 
trine hitherto repudiated by the British govern- 
ment. Australia and New Zealand, conscious of 
danger in the Pacific, prefer to maintain closer 
imperial unity; and Canadian feeling is influ- 
enced by the objections of the French Canadians 
to any tampering with the constitution of 1867, 
which is regarded as the best security for their 
religious and linguistic privileges. Real interest 
at present is centered mainly not on constitu- 
tional issues but on the possibility of creating an 
economic scheme of closer union by inter- 
imperial preferences and other trade agreements. 

Dominion status demands a certain power to 
stand alone. Hence Newfoundland, although 
technically a dominion, does not possess do- 
minion status in external afifairs; and both Malta 
nd Southern Rhodesia, which enjoy a con- 
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siderable measure of responsibility in internal 
matters, are too weak to be advanced to do- 
minion rank. The new constitution of 1930-31 
destined for Ceylon reserves external relations 
to the British government. India, on the other 
hand, has been assured of full dominion status 
as the ultimate object of her constitutional re- 
forms. As the Round Table Conference of 1930- 
31 showed, internal autonomy can be achieved 
by the creation of machinery in the new consti- 
tution under which the rights of minorities shall 
be preserved by judicial safeguards. Full control 
over defense and foreign affairs must be of 
slower development, because for a considerable 
time to come defense would be impossible with- 
out the aid of British troops and of British 
officers serving with Indian troops. So long as 
this is the case, imperial control cannot wholly 
be relaxed. Moreover, the Indian states have 
treaty rights against the crown and cannot with- 
out their assent be made subject to the control of 
a responsible government in India. This diffi- 
culty, however, will be removed by the accept- 
ance by these states of federation with British 
India, which the conference showed to be 
practicable as well as desirable. Such a federa- 
tion would add greatly to the sense of Indian 
nationality and hasten the attainment of full 
dominion rank, which may successfully counter 
the movement for complete independence in 
India. 

To no other part of the empire is dominion 
status likely to become appropriate. It was once 
suggested that Egy})t and Irak might be offered 
this position, but the idea was impracticable, not 
merely because dominion status is based on a 
common allegiance but because it contemplates 
a measure of intimacy in framing policy between 
the dominions and the United Kingdom which 
could not easily be made applicable to either of 
these states. In Palestine rivalry of Jew and 
Arab makes even effective internal autonomy 
problematical, and external relations under the 
mandate remain in the hands of the mandatory 
power. 

It may be doubted if the conception of do- 
minion status can be applied outside the British 
Commonwealth. Its essential basis, autonomy 
and consultation, assumes the existence of 
units with distinctive national feelings; and the 
system is thus wholly out of harmony with the 
governing principle of French colonial policy, 
the subservience of the empire to the protection 
of France and the diffusion of French cultural 
ideals and national feeling. Similarly in the rela- 
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dons between the United States and the 
Philippines there is wholly absent that measure 
of potential equality which renders consultation 
the appropriate method for the conduct of the 
relations between the United Kingdom and the 
dominions. 

A. Berriedale Keith 

See: CiovERNMENT, sections on Ghkat Britain and 
THE Dominions; C’oi.onies; Empire; Autonomy; 
Sovereignty; Nationalism; Colonial Economic 
Policy; Mercanitlism; Imperialism; Indian Ques- 
tion; Irish Question. 

Consult: Keith, A. B., Responsible Goiwrmnent in the 
Dominions f 2 vols. (2nd ed. Oxford 192S), The So 7 >- 
ereifftity of the British Dominions (London 1929), and 
British Constitutional haiv (Oxford 1931); Borden, R. 
L., Canada in the Co?nmotmealth (Oxford 1929); 
Baker, P. J. N., The Present Juridical Status of British 
Dominions in International Lazv (London 1929); 
Dewey, A. (E, The Dominions and Diplomacy^ 2 vols. 
(London 1929); llalJ, W. P., Prom Einpirc to Com- 
monwealth (London 1929); Latham, J. G., Australia 
and the British Coimnomvealth (London 1929); 
Schlosberg, U. J., The King*s Republics (London 
1929). 

DONEAU, IIUGUES (Donellus) (1527-91), 
French jurist. lie studied law at ’'Poulouse and 
later at Bourges, the main center of humanistic 
legal studies in the sixteenth century, where he 
was the pupil of Douaren. Doncau himself be- 
came professor at Bourges in 1551, teaching 
there until 1572, when after the Massacre of St. 
Bartholomew he was obliged, being a Calvinist, 
to seek refuge at Geneva. In 1573 he became 
professor at Heidelberg, in 1 579 at Leyden and 
in 1588 at Altdorf in Germany, where he taught 
until his death in 1591. 

Doneau was second only to Cujas among the 
illustrious sixteenth century French civilians. 
They were representative of the reaction of Ren- 
aissance humanism against the aims and meth- 
ods of the Bartolists, or commentators. The mos 
italicus of the Bartolists, which was funda- 
mentally an analytical-exegetical method with a 
fixed and complicated mechanism, gave expres- 
sion to mediaeval scholasticism and mediaeval 
belief in tradition and authority. In opposition 
to the mos italicus the sixteenth century civilians 
in France evolved a method known as the mos 
gallicus. This new method represented, never- 
theless, two distinct tendencies in the study 
and teaching of the pure Roman law on human- 
istic lines. Guillaume Bude and Andrea Alciati 
had applied to the texts of Roman law an exe- 
gesis based on philology and history; and this 
method found its leading exponent in Cujas, 
the most illustrious of all French civilians 


in the epoch of the Renaissance. The second 
tendency in humanistic legal study, also in- 
cluded in the term mos gallicus, was fundamen- 
tally a method of synthesis as opposed to exege- 
sis. It was applied to the Roman legal sources by 
Connanus (1508-51) and Douaren but it re- 
mained to be elaborated and in a sense perfected 
by Doneau. 

Restricting his attention to the Roman private 
law Doneau sought throughout his entire career 
as teacher and writer to know and to expound 
that system in its entirety. Practically all his 
earlier writings were studies preparatory to his 
greatest work, the celebrated Commentarii juris 
ckilisy composed of twenty-eight books. Much 
of this treatise, epoch making in the history of 
modern efforts to systematize the Roman law, 
had been completed by Doneau at Altdorf 
shortly before his death; the rest of it was put 
together by Scipio Gentili (1563-1616), Do- 
neau ’s pupil and friend, out of the great jurist's 
own papers. 

Doneau 's systematization of the subject 
matter of Roman private law was influenced by 
the arrangement which he found in the Institutes, 
but in important particulars he departed from 
his model and introduced his own conceptions 
as to the order and treatment of topics. The legal 
system, according to Doneau, consists of two 
parts: the first part deals with rights {cognitio 
juris) y while the second is concerned with their 
enforcement by judicial process {ratio juris 
obtinendi). It is divided accordingly into sub- 
stantive and adjective law. While the division of 
law in the Institutes of Gains and of Justinian 
is threefold {omnejus quod utimur vel ad personas 
pertinet vel ad res vel ad actioncs)^ in keeping with 
the trichotomy of many Roman jurists, the divi- 
sion of Doncau, based on dichotomy, is funda- 
mentally twofold {cognitio juris fiostri et ejus juris 
obtinendi ratio). Moreover, while in general the 
Institutes constitute a system of legal rules. 
Doncau s Commentarii juris civilis emphasize the 
subjective aspect of the law and form in fact a 
system of rights as distinguished from the rules 
on which they arc based. 

Holding that for the needs of his time the most 
important task of legal science was the exposi- 
tion of the entire body of Roman private law and 
of the inner relationship of all its parts one to 
another, Doneau by means of synthesis first 
extracted from the Roman sources the general 
principles of law and then proceeded to deduce 
from them logically and rigorously all their 
consequences. Calisse has said that the Bartolists 
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in France were led by Doneau, while Tardif has 
considered him as “le plus Eminent reprcsentant 
de Vecole dogmatique ou Bartoliste”; but as 
Esmein has pointed out, although Doneau was 
dogmatic like all scholars who synthesize, his 
method was far removed from that of the Bar- 
tolists. In the sixteenth century Doneau was in 
fact the foremost representative of those human- 
ist civilians who applied the synthetic and dog- 
matic method, as opposed both to the analytical- 
exegetical method of the Bartolists and the 
philological-historical method of exegesis fol- 
lowed by Budc, Alciati and Cujas. Working 
within this field of Roman law Douaren and 
Doneau developed their own method of natural 
synthesis without being influenced by the similar 
process associated with the name of Pierre de la 
Ram^e (Petrus Ramus, 1515-72). 

Brissaud has classed Cujas and Doneau to- 
gether as representative of the historical science 
of Roman law. But in fact they exemplified the 
two opposing tendencies of the mos gallicus. 
Cujas was fundamentally the historian, Doneau 
the theorist. Cujas was the great exegete, 
Doneau the great synlhesist. Cujas was inter- 
ested in the particular, Doneau in the general. 
Cujas looked at the texts as material to be used 
in a philological and analytical interpretation of 
all its individual parts; Doneau, on the other 
hand, regarded the details which he found in the 
texts only as materials from which a system of 
the whole law from the standpoint of rights 
could be constructed. Cujas viewed the Roman 
law books, like all other gifts from antiquity, as 
data for learned antiquarian investigation; 
Doneau, on the contrary, treated them as the 
embodiment of a living law that had validity in 
his own day. Since Cujas disregarded the Roman 
civil law of mediaeval times, concentrating his 
whole attention upon the pure Roman law as 
found in the law books of Justinian and earlier 
sources, his influence was largely in the realm 
of scholarship and education. But although 
Doneau too was concerned chiefly with the pure 
Roman law he was willing to make use of the 
adapted Roman law of mediaeval times, and his 
influence was thus felt also in practise. 

The sixteenth century school of French civil- 
ians quickened and intensified the general 
progress of legal humanism particularly in 
Holland and Germany, which already had a 
contemporary leader in Ulrich Zasius, the chief 
representative of the exegetical method in 
the latter country. Apart from humanism there 
existed in Germany a craving for knowledge of 


the Roman law as a system, for its rational 
treatment and synthetic exposition. German 
students at Bourges were fascinated by the 
lectures of Douaren and Doneau, and some of 
Doneau *s pupils, notably Valentin Forster, car- 
ried the master’s methods to Germany. More- 
over, not only Doneau but also Baudouin, Hot- 
man, Denis Godefroy and other leading French 
jurists, driven from their own country by the 
various religious conflicts of the sixteenth cen- 
tury, found homes in Germany and there, both 
as teachers and as writers, exerted a notable 
influence on the development of German legal 
science. 

Largely because of the ever increasing atten- 
tion that also came to be paid to the sources of 
French customary law in tlie sixteenth century 
by a great school of national jurists which in- 
cluded such names as Dumoulin, d’Argentre, 
Coquille and Loisel, the study of Roman law in 
France decreased in significance in the following 
centuries. In France Doneau ’s writings, and 
particularly his Commentarii juris civilis, helped 
to prepare the way for the shaping of the Code 
civily which was founded on Romanic materials 
as well as French customary sources. As the 
primacy in Roman legal scholarship had passed 
in the sixteenth century from Italy to France, so 
in the eighteenth century it passed from France 
to Holland, while in the nineteenth century it 
passed from Holland to (Germany. Despite these 
changes in leadership, however, the influence of 
the French sixteenth century school persisted 
and left its mark on the scholarship of later 
centuries in all countries where the Roman law 
was studied. The work of Doneau in particidar 
was felt throughout Europe and proved to be 
one of the main factors in the long process of 
systematizing the Roman civil law both as the 
law of ancient times and the law of modern 
states. 

H. D. Hazeltine 

Works: Opera Omniay 12 vols. (Florence 1840-47). 

Consult: Eysscl, Th., Doneau^ sa vie et ses ouvrages 
(Dijon i860); Stintzing, R. von, Hugo Donellus in 
k/Zc/or/ (Erlangen 1869); Buhl, H., “Hugo Donellus in 
Heidelberg” in Neue Heidelherger Jahrbuchy vol. ii 
(1892) 280-313; Esmein, A., llistoire du droit Jr an^ais 
(15th ed. Paris 1925) p. 723-35; Chenon, Emile, 
llistoire gdneral du droit f ran fais, 2 vols. (Paris 1926- 
29) vol. ii, p. 329-31, 365-71; Stintzing, R. von, and 
Landsberg, E., Geschichte der deidschen Rechtsmssen^ 
schaft, 3 vols. (Munich 1880-1910) vol. i, p. 377“^^ 5 
Continental Legal History series, vol. i (Boston 1912) 
P- 157-59; Rechtslexicon^ cd. by Franz von Holtzen- 
dorff, 3 vols. (3rd ed. Leipsic 1880-81) vol. ii, p. 562, 
especially bibliography. 
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DONNELLY, IGNATIUS (1831 -1901), Amer- 
ican political reformer and agitator. He was born 
in Philadelphia of middle class immigrant par- 
ents, practised law for a short time and then 
went to Minnesota to speculate in land. The 
panic of 1857 ruined his town development 
project and he turned to farming. Having shifted 
from the Democratic to the Republican party 
on the slavery issue, lit* was elected lieutenant 
governor in 1S59 and served as congressman 
from 1863 to 1869. He lost favor with the Re- 
publican leaders in Minnesota and was not 
renominated in 1868. Thereafter he drifted from 
one opposition camp to another and served 
several terms in the Minnesota legislature. lie 
was a Liberal Republican in 1872, was active 
in the (Granger movement and the Anti-monop- 
oly party, published the Anti-monopolist (1874- 
78), joined the (Jreenbackers, became state pres- 
ident of the Farmers’ Alliance in 1890 and rose 
to national leadership in the Populist party. He 
wrote most of the party platforms, published a 
Populist paper, the Representative (1894-1901), 
and supjxirted Bryan on free silver in 1896 but 
thereafter o}>posed fusion with the Democrats. 
Donnelly wrote several pscudo-scientific hooks 
and also works of fiction dealing largely with 
social and economic problems. He opposed the 
protective tariff and hard money and called for 
reforms to prevent the concentration of wealth 
and the loss of freedom to the mass of Americans. 

Soi.oN J. Buck 

Consult', lush, E. W., liioffraphy of Ignatius Donnelly 
(Chicago i 8()2); Hicks, John D., “'Che Political 
Career of Ignatius Donnelly” in Mississippi Valley 
Historical Revie 7 L\ vol. viii (lyzi) 80-132, and ”Thc 
People’s Party in Minnesota” in Minnesota History 
Bulletin^ vol. v (1924) 531-60. 

DONOSO CORTES, JUAN, Marquks de 
Valdegamas (1809-53), Spanish political the- 
orist and diplomat. Donoso Cortes studied at 
the universities of Salamanca and Seville and 
in 1832 attracted pul)lic attention by the Memo- 
ria which he addressed to King P'erdinand vii 
on the condition of the Spanish monarchy and 
in which he urged the abolition of the Salic law 
and an alliance between the monarchy and the 
progressive middle class. He soon achieved 
prominence in political circles, became secre- 
tary to Queen Maria Christina and later was put 
in charge of the studies of Queen Isabella ii. 
He lectured on public law at the Ateneo in 
Madrid and was ambassador at Berlin and Paris. 

Donoso ’s theories may be divided into two 
phases. In the first he followed the French doc- 


trinaires in their attempt to reconcile rationalist 
principles with historical tradition and popular 
sovereignty with the divine right of kings. Ilis 
chief emphasis during this period, however, was 
on “the sovereignty of the intelligence.” When- 
ever he used the word intelligence he used it as 
synonymous with justice. About 1848 there was 
a marked change in his thinking. He experi- 
enced a reaction against rationalism and began 
to exalt the function of authority, government 
and finally of dictatorship. His elaborated theory 
of the dictatorship was so profound that his 
discourses were reproduced in France, Prussia 
and Austria. “When legality is enough, use 
legality; where it is not, use dictatorship,” he 
said, and added that legality must be sacrificed 
whenever the welfare of society demanded it. 
At that time he already held that every revolu- 
tion in the future would necessarily be a social 
revolution because it would obey acquisitive 
instincts rather than ideals. 

Donoso may be considered the most eminent 
thinker of the Spanish ultramontan«; school. Jn 
his significant Emayo Si)bre el catolicismo^ el 
liheralismo y el sod alismo (Madrid 1851; tr. by 
M. V. Dahlgren, New York 1925) he reverted 
to the church as the foundation of authority 
and as the only organization capable of insuring 
vSocial and political salvation. Thi‘ essa}" aroused 
considerable controversy. Not only was the fame 
of his works spread by Montalembert and the 
French school, but they found an echo in Mct- 
tcrnich and were discussed by Scl idling, Ranke, 
Bismarck and Frederick William iv of Prussia. 

Fernando de los Rios 

Works'. Obras, with biographical sketch by D. (iabino 
Tejado, 4 vols. (2nd ed. Madrid 1891-94). '^Uhe 
French edition Oeuvres de Do?ioso (fortes, 3 vols. (3rd 
ed. Lyons 1876-77) is limited to Donoso’s works 
between 1839 and 1853. 

Consult: Schmitt, Carl, Donoso Cories (Madrid 1930); 
Pascal Georges de, “Donoso Cortes, un niaitre dc Ja 
politique” in Revue rritu/ue des idees et des livrrSy 
vol. xix (1912) 5-22, 310-23; Costa, J., Estudios 
juridicos y politicos (Madrid 1884) p. 123-29. 

DORADO MONTERO, PEDRO (Pedro Gar- 
cia Dorado y Montcro) (1861 1919), Spanish 
jurist and penologist. After receiving the degree 
of doctor of laws at the com})Ietion of his legal 
studies in Spain Dorado attended the Spanish 
college of San Clemente in Bologna, Italy, where 
he studied sociology and the philosophy of law 
under Roberto Ardigo and Pietro Siciliani. His 
major interest during this period, however, was 
in the development of the positivist school of 
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penology, which at the time was attracting very 
wide attention. He was concerned particularly 
with the problem of how to reconcile this posi- 
tivist spirit with the theory of correctionalism 
held by Francis Gincr de los Rios, the Spanish 
penologist by whom he had been so profoundly 
influenced during his earlier studies. In the 
years following his appointment to the chair of 
criminal law at the University of Salamanca, 
Dorado in addition to distinguishing himself as 
an original and profound teacher continued his 
intensive studies, finally reconciling the posi- 
tivist and correctionalist positions. The conclu- 
sion at which he arrived, namely, that the func- 
tion of criminal law is to jirotect the offender, is 
epitomized in the title of one of his last works, 
E! dcrecho protninr de /os criminales (2 vols., 
Madrid 1916), which was an enlarged and re- 
vised edition of his Esludios de derecho penal 
preventivo (Madrid 1901). In the philosophy of 
law he was influential by reason of his profound 
and realistic consideration of law as the will of 
the strongest. Although indifferent during his 
earlier years to law and authority and therefore 
inclined to anarchism he came eventually to 
view the state as an organism essential to social 
progress — a view elaborated in his posthumous 
work Naturaleza y fnncion del derecho (Madrid 
1927). Dorado’s work as penologist, jurist and 
sociologist was affected by his extreme pessi- 
mism and his sharp, perhaps overdeveloped, 
critical sense, which made him intolerant of all 
dogma. 

C. Brrnaldo dk Quiros 

Other important works'. La antropolof^ia criminal en 
Italia (Madrid i8go); El positivismo en la ciencia 
juridira y soluiI italiana (Madrid 1891); Coticepcion 
Arenal (Madrid 1892); Problemas de derecho penal 
(Madrid 1895); K 1 reformatorio de Elmira (Madrid 
1898); El derecho penal en Iberia (cofitribucion al 
estudio de la historia primitiva de Espana) (Madrid 

1901) ; Bases para un jiuevo derecho penal (Barcelona 

1902) ; Valor social de leyes e autoridades (Barcelona 

1903) ; Nuevos derroteros penales (Barcelona 1905); 
Los peritos medicos y lajusticia criminal (Madrid 1906); 
De criminolofiia 3' penolofila (Madrid 1906); El derecho 
y sus sacerdotes (Madrid 1909); La psicologla criminal 
en nuestro derecho (Madrid 1910, 2nd ed. 1911). 
Consult: Bernaldo de Quirds, C., prologue to Dorado’s 
Naturaleza y funcion del derecho^ and “Dorado 
Montero y sus libros” in Revista de derecho prwadOf 
vol. vi (1919) 97-102, and Las nuevas teorias de la 
criminalidad (Madrid 1898), tr. by Alfonso de Salvio 
(Boston 1911); Maldonado, Luis, in Nuestro tiempo^ 
19th yr., vol. iv (1919) 5-27; Posada, Adolfo, in 
Lectura, 19th yr., vol. i (1919) 345-51. 

DORCHESTER, BARON. See Carleton, 
Guy. 
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DORMER, DIEGO JOSE (cl. 1705), Spanish 
economist and historian. Dormer held several 
ecclesiastical and state offices and was the 
official historian of the kingdom of Aragon. 

In his Discursos hist or icos -politicos (Saragossa 
1684), a memorial to the Cortes of Aragon, he 
presented economic doctrines surprisingly in 
advance of his time. He virtually advocated in- 
ternational free trade in its modern connotation, 
demonstrating clearly that international trade is 
an exchange of goods, that restriction of imports 
is ec|ually a limitation of exports and that the 
protection of inefficient industries is inimical to 
public welfare. He illustrated the shifting of im- 
port duties to the consumer and showed that an 
increase in tariff rates often results in decreased 
receipts. Although he ridiculed the idea that the 
introduction of foreign goods results in with- 
drawal of specie Dormer was not rigid in his 
analysis of international payments. He lamented 
the withdrawal of gold by the Moors and favored 
prohibiting the residence of foreign merchants 
in Spain since they took their accumulated 
money out of the country when they left. While 
he attributed Aragon’s economic decline to ex- 
cessive taxation and idleness, his purpose in 
advancing remedies for both evils was the in- 
crease in population. 

The most important source of the state 
revenue was the customs duties. Dormer pro- 
posed that they be abolished and that a sum 
equivalent to these taxes be raised by the 
municipalities. While his proposal left to the 
option of the latter the method of raising their 
quotas, he indicated his preference for sales 
taxes. Despite the attacks of many of his con- 
temporaries and a general lack of support 
Dormer’s proposals influenced the Cortes of 
1686 in reducing the customs duties of Aragon. 

As a historian Dormer combined a critical 
use of the works of others with independent 
research. Using original sources he continued 
the historical research of Jeronimo Zurita, the 
first official historian of Aragon, and brought to 
light valuable material from the rich archives of 
that region. 

Robert S. Smith 

Consult: Bona, Raymond, Essai sur leprobUme mercan^ 
tiliste en Espagne au xviif siecle (Bordeaux 1911) p. 
184-93; Colmeiro, M., Historia de la economia politica 
en Espana^ 2 vols. (Madrid 1863) vol. ii, p. 339-40. 

DORPFELD, FRIEDRICH WILHELM 
(1824-93), German educator. Dorpfeld attended 
the teachers’ seminary at Mors and was after- 
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wards a schoolmavStcr in various villages. In 1849 
he becanic head master of the subsequently 
famous Wupperfelder Kirchschule at Barmen, 
where he taught for thirty years. He founded and 
was active in many teachers’ societies and begin- 
ning in 1S57 edited the widely read Evangelisches 
Schiilblatt. His numerous works on the philo- 
sophical, psychological and practical aspects of 
education have been collected under the title of 
Cesammdtc Schrijten (12 vols., Giitersloh 1894- 
1901). 

Ddrpfeld was particularly interested in the 
elementary school curriculum. Its purpose was, 
he felt, to give j)upils an understanding of the 
unity of the universe and to lay a solid founda- 
tion for character development by emphasizing 
the ethical point of view, 'llie curriculum should 
be a living, well regulated organism providing 
for the study of all branches of knowledge, so 
correlated as to make their interrelationships 
evident and to improve the pupil’s comprehen- 
sion of each particular field. Sociology must be 
included, primarily as an aid to the pupil in his 
understanding of history and contemporary 
social life. Discipline should be educative and 
military ideas of discipline eliminated. Dorp- 
feld’s ideas on school systems were discussed in 
several of his works, including Em Bcitrag zur 
Leidesgcschichtc der Volksschtde (Barmen 1881, 
2nd ed. 1882), an answer to the reactionary 
Prussian minister Puttkamer, who wished to 
make the schools the instruments of the state 
and had bitterly attacked the teaching profession 
in a speech in the l^andtag in 1880. The best 
school system, Ddrpfeld believed, was one of 
self-governing school communities controlled 
neither by the church nuv by the state but repre- 
senting their interests as well as those of the 
community, the teachers and above all the 
family. There must be no restrictions upon 
freedom of conscience in teaching. 

Ddrpfeld is a significant figure in the develop- 
ment of the Herbartian system, which he ap- 
plied to the theory and practise of elementary 
school pedagogy. He went beyond Herbart, 
however, in his emphasis upon the social point 
of view in education. For many years he cam- 
paigned actively for his proposed school system 
and enjoyed a wide influence in educational 
circles, especially in Prussia. His most valuable 
contribution to educational psychology is his 
Denken und Geddehtnis (3rd ed. Giitersloh 1886, 
I2th ed. 1911; first published with title Zur 
pddagogischen Psychologies 1866), in which he 
stressed understanding rather than memory as 


the basis of learning and pointed out that under- 
standing greatly increased the power of memory. 

N. Roubakine 

Consult: Hindrichs, E., Friedrich Wilhelm Dorpfeld 
(2nd ed. Ciiitersloh 1Q06); Schmidt, Ernst, Friedrich 
Wilhelm Ddrpfelds Schulverfassunf* (Lanpcnsalza 
1920); Hemming, Christian, Dorpfeld als Sozialpdda- 
go/ye (Langensalza 1923); Lukens, H. T., Connection 
between Thought and Memory (Boston 1895), based on 
Dorpfeld ’s Denken und Geddehtnis. 

DOSTOEVSKY, FIODOR MIKHAILO- 
VICH (1821-81), Russian novelist and publi- 
cist. Dostoevsky was the son of a doctor 
attached to a hospital for the poor in Moscow. 
He sulTercd all his life from poverty and epi- 
lepsy. In 1849, already noted as an author, he 
was arrested in St. Petersburg for a minor 
political offense and condemned to death. He 
was reprieved and exiled to Siberia, where he 
spent ten years as a convict and a soldier. On 
returning to St. Petersburg he resumed his pen 
and devoted the rest of his life to his major 
novels: Crime and Punishment (1866), The Idiot 
(1868), The Possessed (1871-72), Raw Youth 
(1875), the Brothers Karamazov (1879-80). His 
prison reminiscences. The House of the Dead 
(1862), form an important social document. He 
was also a magazine editor and in his last years 
published An Authors Diary ^ a one-man journal 
of opinion. 

Dostoevsky was an intellectual proletarian. 
His earliest work, Poor Folk (1846), with its 
Dickensian pathos was acclaimed as the first at- 
tempt at a social novel in Russia, yet his other 
early writings show a concern for the weak and 
downtrodden rather as sufferers from inner mal- 
adjustment than as victims of an iniquitous 
system. His mature work is a vast contribution 
to our knowledge of the psyche but it also 
bristles with problems of the moral order. 
Among these recurs constantly the question of 
how the claims of the individual may be recon- 
ciled with those of society. Whether explicitly or 
implicitly his novels assert the worth, dignity 
and freedom of the personality as well as the 
danger it runs when it is a law unto itself. This 
violent inquisitor of wilful, warring souls looked 
for salvation to a churchlike brotherhood of 
men, each denying his ego not out of self- 
interest but in a spirit of Christian humility and 
love. He felt that it was Russia’s mission thus to 
solve the social problem and unite the peoples of 
the earth in the name of Christ. This “Russian 
socialism” he opposed to the ignoble capitalism 
and the mechanical socialism of the West, which 
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he abominated equally as inimical to spiritual 
values. 

Avraum Yarmolinsky 
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DOUAI, ADOLF (1819-88), American social- 
ist. Douai was born in Altenburg, Germany, the 
son of a teacher. He studied philosophy and 
theology in Germany, received his doctors 
degree at Dorpat, Russia, and then conducted a 
sch(X)l in Altenburg. He participated in the 
Revolution of 1848, served a year in prison for 
violating the press laws and then emigrated to 
Texas. He established the San Antonio Zeitungy 
in which he expressed abolitionist views. Forced 
to leave Texas, he next taught school in Boston 
and then in Hoboken and he finally settled in 
New York. 

From 1868 to 1870 he edited the Arbeiter 
Union y official organ of the German speaking 
radical and trade union movement. On the 
establishment of the Working Men's party in 
1876 (Socialist Labor party, 1877) he became an 
editor of its three publications. Labor Statidardy 
Arbeiterstimme and Vorbote. From 1878 to 1888 
he was editor of the New Yorker Volkszeitung. 

A middle class radical, Douai at first opposed 
communism. He was a member of the National 
Labor Union and later supported che currency 
reform program of the Greenback movement. 
He attended the Greenback convention at 
Chicago in 1880 as one of the Socialist Labor 
delegates. He was repeatedly attacked by the 
German General Workingmen’s Union of New 
York, parent body of the North American 
Federation of the International. His leftward 
drift probably began in Hoboken, where F. A. 
Sorge was a member of his teaching staff, and 
when Dets Kapital appeared in 1867 he became 
an ardent Marxist. Douai was among the first to 
popularize Marx* doctrines in America. In 
Socialist Labor intraparty fights he endeavored 
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to moderate between the trade union and politi- 
cal factions. 

While in Boston Douai conducted one of the 
first Froebcl kindergartens in America. As di- 
rector of the Hoboken Free Academy, a German 
secondary school, he attem[)ted to introduce 
radical notions and was forced to resign in 1866 
because of his atheistic views. In a pamphlet on 
kindergartens and public schools he advocated 
free education for all, including proper subven- 
tions to enable the poorest parents to give their 
children complete educational opportunities, 
and the freeing of schools not only from church 
but also from political influences. 

Selig Perlman 
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DOUAREN, FRANCOIS LK (also Duaren; in 
Latin Duarenus) (1509-59), French jurist. He 
taught at Bourges, holding the professorship 
there twice with an interval of practise at the bar 
of Paris. lie was first associated with Eguinaire 
Baron but later came into conflict with him as 
well as with Baudouin. Douaren was the most 
brilliant representative of the historical school 
prior to Cujas and was perhaps the latter’s equal. 
He differed in his method from Cujas only by a 
more pronounced tendency toward rational, 
synthetic exposition and literary preoccupation. 
He gave a comprehensive course on the Pandects 
from 1535 to 1538 in which he attacked the 
Bartolists, who responded in kind. His De 
ratione docendiy discendique juris (1544), ad- 
dressed in the form of a letter to Andre Guillard, 
is really the manifest of the historical school. 
Douaren showed the possible utilization of in- 
scriptions in a rational exposition of the Roman 
law and illuminated many sections of the Digest, 
particularly Regulae juris. His In tractatus de 
pactis (1545) is a good example of his systematic 
method. In the first book of his Libri disputa- 
tionum anniversariarum (1547-53) he anticipated 
the Ohservationes of Cujas. He collaborated 
with Louis Roussard in an unglossed edition 01 
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the (Corpus juris civilis (1561), in which his treat- 
ment of the Novels is especially important. It is 
this edition also which contains Douaren^s re- 
markable Sumniaria ad pandectas. His celebrated 
polemical work l)e sacris ecclesiae ministeriis ac 
benejiciis (1551), marked by a spirit of religious 
liberty, should also be mentioned. 

J. Declareuil 
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double JEOPARDY. The double jeopardy 
clause of the P'ifth Amendment to the American 
constitution “nor shall any person be subject 
for the same offense to be twice put in jeopardy 
of life or limb” — reveals in the quaintness of its 
phraseology the antiquity of its common law 
origin. Similar prohibitions, although some- 
times in modified form, are found in the con- 
stitutions of most of the American states; but 
whether found there or not the guaranty against 
double jeopardy under pleas of autrefois acquit 
or autrefois convict has been held by the federal 
Supreme Court to be included within the gen- 
eral due process prohibition of the lA)urteenth 
Amendment [Shoener v. Pennsylvania, 207 
U. S. 188 (1907)]. Embodied therefore in both 
state and federal bills of rights, this guaranty 
has been interpreted and applied in a large 
number of judicial decisions in both jurisdic- 
tions, not always with hannonious results. 

Needless to say, the limbs of persons accused 
of crime are no longer put in jeopardy even 
once by civilized governments, and the refer- 
ence to life has not been construed to limit the 
protection to offenses for which capital punish- 
ment may be inflicted. On the contrary, it 
applies to all oflfenses in the category of felonies 
and in most states even to indictable misde- 
meanors. 

The most difficult question for interpretation 
by the court is the determination of the point 
\n any criminal proceeding at which a first 
jeopardy can be said to have begun. Generally 
speaking, the rule in both the federal and most 
of the state courts is that where a trial has pro- 
ceeded to a verdict of conviction or of acquittal, 
the accused has certainly been placed once in 
jeopardy. He cannot thereafter be retried at the 


instance of the prosecution whether or not 
errors in his favor were allowed in the course 
of his trial. This rule is carried so far that a 
statute of Congress was held void which allowed 
an appeal by the government but expressly 
provided that upon such appeal “a verdict in 
favor of the defendant shall not be set aside.’' 
This, however, was based upon the ground that 
judgment upon an appeal of this kind would 
be merely an expression of opinion and there- 
fore not a judicial act [United States v, Evans, 
213 U. S. 297 (1909)]. But in Kepner v. United 
States [195 U. S. 100, 134 (1904)] Mr. Justice 
Holmes, with two other justices concurring, 
could be heard arguing eloc]uently against this 
general rule in favor of something more nearly 
approximating the doctrine of the civil law of 
the continent of Europe. It seemed to him that 
“logically and rationally a man cannot be said 
to be more than once in jeopardy in the same 
cause, however often he may be tried. The jeop- 
ardy is one continuing jefipardy from its be- 
ginning to the end of the cause. hAerybody 
agrees that the principle in its origin was a rule 
forbidding a trial in a new and independent 
case where a man had already been tried once. 
But there is no rule that a man may not be tried 
twice in the same case.” The same point is 
made in Stale v. Lee [65 Conn. 265 (1894)]: 
“The principle of finality is essential; but not 
more essential than the principle of justice. . . . 
The adjustment of these principles ... is de- 
termined in each jurisdiction by considerations 
of public policy and not by fundamental jirin- 
ciples of jurisprudence.” 

Such a view of the situation has not prevailed 
in the United States. Indeed, many of the states 
have stretched the protection against double 
jeopardy to the point of declaring that where 
the accused has been convicted of a lesser 
crime included in a greater offense for which 
he was indicted and where he himself procures 
a reversal of the judgment on appeal, he may 
not in the new trial be convicted of an offense 
greater than that of his previous erroneous con- 
viction. But this doctrine is rejected by many 
states and also by the federal courts [IVono v. 
United States, 199 U. S. 521 (1905)]. in view 
of the long prevailing practise in America of 
reversing judgments of conviction upon hair- 
splitting technicalities and in view of the nu- 
merous instances of honest doubt concerning 
the laws of evidence, it would be a mockery 
of justice from the viewpoint of social protec- 
tion if every judgment reversed at his own 
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instance operated to acquit the accused. There 
arc those, however, who urge even this extreme. 

While the protection against double jeopardy 
is probably most important as applied in cases 
that have been actually prosecuted to the point 
of a verdict and judgment in the trial court, 
the principle is not confined to such cases. In 
most jurisdictions a person is regarded as having 
been put in jeopardy by proceedings short of 
an actual verdict and judgment; but mere pre- 
liminary proceedings are not sufficient. Thus 
discharge by a committing magistrate or the 
refusal of a grand jury to indict or a nolle 
prosequi entered prior to the impaneling of a 
jury or the quashing of a defective indictment 
or the entering of a judgment for the defendant 
on his own demurrer is no bar to a subsequent 
valid indictment and prosecution. In fact, even 
though a person has been tried under an indict- 
ment so defective in its averments that any 
judgment upon it will l^e reversible for error, 
the accused may be reindicted and tried again, 
'riie general rule is: “One is in jeopardy when 
put upon trial before a court of competent 
jurisdiction, ujioii an indictment sufilcient to 
sustain a conviction, and a jury has been im- 
panelled and sworn to try him.” 'fhereafter 
any unreasonable discharge of tlie jury is tanta- 
mount to acquittal. But this seldom happens. 
A jury may be discharged without giving rise 
to double jeopardy in case of the illness of the 
judge or a juror or the prisoner or the prose- 
cuting attorney or the misconduct of a juror 
or jury tampering, and especially and more 
usually in the case of inability to agree. With 
respect of discharge upon disagreement large 
discretion must of necessity rest with the judge. 

Many of the cases involving double jeopardy 
turn on technical points which are of primary 
interest only to criminal lawyers. It should be 
pointed out here, however, that in their results 
some American civil actions closely approxi- 
mate criminal prosecutions; for example, pro- 
ceedings for an injunction that operates to close 
for a definite period a place in which liquor has 
been sold or a theater in which an indecent 
play has been produced. Such civil actions may 
be had in addition to criminal prosecutions 
without colliding with the prohibition against 
double jeopardy. Another point to be noted is 
that penal laws frequently list as offenses a 
series of acts that may constitute essentially 
only one transaction. Double jeopardy, for ex- 
ample, is not involved when a person is prose- 
cuted for each of the acts of possessing, exhibit- 


ing and selling obscene pictures, although it is 
difficult to see how he could exhibit or sell 
without possessing. 

It is well settled law in the United States 
that a single act may be an offense against more 
than one of the units of government and that a 
separate prosecution by eacli of the offended 
units does not constitute double jeopardy. Thus 
an act may be made subject to punishment by 
both national and state laws and possibly also 
by municipal ordinance. Although this rule was 
long ago laid down, prohibition laws constitute 
the stock example of its application since the 
advent of the Eighteenth Amendment and the 
enactment of the National Prohibition Act. 
When asked to overturn the established rule 
as applied to prohibition laws the Supreme 
Court replied: “An act denounced as a crime 
by both national and state sovereignties is an 
offense against the peace and dignity of both 
and may be punished by each. The Fifth 
Amendment, like all other guaranties in the 
first eight amendments, applies only to pro- 
ceedings by the federal government . . .and 
the double jeopardy therein forbidden is a 
second prosecution under authority of the Fed- 
eral Government after a first trial for the same 
offense under the same authority” [United 
States ZK Lanza, 260 U. S. 377 (1922)]. Prob- 
ably no clearer instance of double jeopardy, in 
fact, could be found than that in which a person 
is prosecuted by two different governments for 
one and the same act. The courts have not 
attempted to deny that. They have gone no 
further than to say that the constitutional guar- 
anty against double jeopardy does not operate 
to prevent such double prosecutions. This, how- 
ever, squares more nicely with the principles of 
American federalism than with the principles 
of justice. Of course, either unit of government 
may of its own volition outlaw such possibilities, 
but it is under no constitutional obligation to 
do so. 

While the independence which state and na- 
tional governments in the United States enjoy 
within their respective spheres gives consider- 
able justification for the rule of law just men- 
tioned, there appears to be far less reason for 
the rule that a prosecution for violation of a 
municipal ordinance is no bar to a prosecution 
on the same set of facts under a state law cover- 
ing the same offense. Such, however, is the 
general rule, supported as it is by one or another 
legal fiction concerning the nature of a munici- 
pal ordinance. Needless to say such double 
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prosecutions are in fact rare. Otherwise the 
rule would probably long since have been modi- 
fied or ai)oIished. 

Howard Lee McBain 
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DOUBI.E TAXATION. 

Interna'I'IONAL. Double or multiple taxation 
may be broadly defined as the levy of more than 
one tax upon the same tax base by one or more 
tax authorities; in its important aspects double 
taxation is at present limited, however, to cases 
in which more than one tax jurisdiction is in- 
volved. The modern problem of double taxation 
arises in a complex and industrialized world, 
because men can own sources of wealth or profit 
at a distance and also because profit is the 
combined result of a number of operations in 
different places. When ihese places are in differ- 
ent countries or tax jurisdictions, double taxa- 
tion may arise. A, living in New York, owns 
shares in a mine in Mexico or B, living in 
London, owns a ranch in Argentina. If taxes 
are applied only to the sources of wealth at 
their situs then the Mexican and Argentinian 
governments will raise revenue from these 
sources, and if it is heavy taxation the income 
remitted to New York or London will be pro 
tanto reduced. But the American and British 
governments find that A and B respectively 
enjoy many rights and privileges within their 
jurisdiction; these residents are regarded as 
suitable subjects for taxation not to be foregone 
merely because they have no income arising 
in New York or London. The world today pays 
more and more regard to the whole ability of 
the individual to bear taxation where he resides, 


and taxation becomes increasingly subjective. 
But at the same time objective taxation, where 
the sources of wealth arc situated, has not been 
given up; and so whenever source and owner 
are apart double taxation may arise. 

When fixation is imposed after an investment 
of this kind has been made, the anticipated 
yield is reduced and the owner cannot sell the 
inve.stment to another person in his own juris- 
diction without suffering the capitalized effect 
of the burden in the price he gets; although he 
may perhaps sell to a resident in the country of 
origin, who will not be subject to the disability 
of duplicate taxation, at a price not so reduced. 
But new investment will not take place in face 
of an eslal)lished system involving the two taxes 
unless it yields as much to the investor as an 
investment subject to equivalent risk elsewhere. 
In that w^ay the country imposing the tax at 
the site of the investment (the country of origin) 
really bears its own tax by having to pay a 
higher rate than would otherwise be necessary 
for foreign capital. When a state like Poland 
borrows on the London market it has always 
to contract to pay its bond interest free of 
Polish taxes, the London or New York recipient 
getting thus a net yield avowedly comparable 
with the yield from investments of similar risk 
in his own country. But when the money is 
invested in a business or in land, the govern- 
ment of Poland has no wish to get less taxes 
from that business or land than it would were 
it owned by a Polish resident; indeed the in- 
stinct is that the foreigner should pay even 
more. Double taxation therefore acts like a tariff 
to keep capital from flowing freely over inter- 
national boundaries and to make it more natural 
for capital to remain within national borders. 

I'he problem of double taxation was the 
object of international agreements on a minor 
scale in the nineteenth century, but neither 
these nor the special arrangements between 
Great Britain and her dominions offered any 
satisfactory solution. The acute situation cre- 
ated by the multiplication of the financial bur- 
dens of the World War brought the question 
to the forefront of discussion. The problem was 
considered especially by a Committee of Eco- 
nomic Experts appointed by the League of 
Nations in 1922 after preliminary discussion by 
the International Chamber of Commerce. 

Although the most acute problems arise in 
connection with the income tax, the committee 
also considered problems involved in other kinds 
of taxes and advised that all corporeal wealth. 
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including realty and tangible personal property, 
with the exception of money, jewelry and the 
like, ought to be assigned predominantly or 
wholly to the place of origin or situs; all in- 
tangible wealth, except real estate mortgages, 
ought to be assigned predominantly or wholly 
to domicile or residence. 

With regard to the income tax the committee 
concluded that as between the rival claims of 
the principles of residence and origin residence 
should prevail and that the best available basis 
of relief was “the reciprocal exemption of the 
non-resident.*’ In other words, Poland should 
give up the tax on income arising within her 
borders and going to New York or London and 
the United States or Great Britain should give 
up the tax on income arising within their juris- 
dictions and going to residents in Poland. All 
subsequent discussions by experts have pro- 
ceeded on this principle, but the practical diffi- 
culties in giving effect to it are very great. In 
the first place, it is a hard doctrine to countries 
which on balance are debtors, because their 
fiscs must give up more than their residents 
gain. Moreover, such countries are generally 
those in the less advanced stages of develop- 
ment, where income taxes do not often carry 
the predominant idea of progression based on 
the total income of the resident but are rudi- 
mentary, fully imbued with the principle of 
origin and assimilated to taxes in rent. 

Again, the problem of origin in itself is not 
simple, because of the widely separated activi- 
ties which only in combination can yield an eco- 
nomic profit at the point of sale. The idea of 
economic allegiance covers a wide field of 
possible interest — ^the situs, the place of control 
and management, the place in which enforcea- 
bility of rights may rest and the place where a 
profit is finally made as well as the place of 
different stages of distribution and spending. 
Some of the economic issues involved are not 
strictly determinate. 

Definite general progress in establishing bi- 
lateral double tax agreements is slow, but meet- 
ings of technical experts have elaborated stand- 
ard forms of convention suited to different fiscal 
conditions, which are available for countries 
whose budgets will permit of the step. These 
arrangements allow of many variations from 
the simple principle of the exemption of the 
non-resident, in deference to established views 
in debtor states. Some of these variations em- 
body the alternatives suggested by the Com- 
mittee of Economic Experts as substitutes for 
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the method of reciprocal exemption. These 
alternatives are; the method of deduction, per- 
mitting residents to deduct from their taxes 
the amount paid in the other country on the 
same item of wealth; the method of division, 
allocating taxes between the country of domicile 
and the country of situs in certain agreed pro- 
portions; and the method of classification, ac- 
cording to which the items of wealth are treated 
separately, some being assigned to the country 
of situs and some to the country of domicile. It 
appears that the main lines of settlement are 
now well laid down in principle and disputed 
only in details. 

J. C. Stamp 

Domestic. Double taxation by competing 
jurisdictions is of even greater importance in 
federal than in international finance because 
of the closer economic relations between the 
states of a federal union. 'J'he attempt to obviate 
double taxation in such cases has assumed 
several forms. Sometimes, where the matter 
has been relegated to the independent action 
of the separate states, reliance has been placed 
on the growth of the sentiment of interstate 
comity. In other cases the central government 
has intervened either through positive legisla- 
tion or through the action of the federal ju- 
diciary. 

The chief example of independent action by 
the separate members of a larger union is found 
in the British Empire. As a result of the high 
income taxes during the World War, cases of 
double taxation became so numerous and so 
grievous as to lead to remedial legislation in 
1920. This provides that when both the mother 
country and the dominion tax the same income. 
Great Britain shall remit to its taxpayers the 
amount of the dominion tax up to one half of 
the British tax. Most of the dominions adopted 
similar provisions for double taxation by do- 
minions. In the case of death duties Great 
Britain has thus far acted in only one case, 
making the succession duty payable in any 
Canadian province deductible in full from the 
British estate duty; and some of the Canadian 
provinces, like Ontario, British Columbia and 
New Brunswick, have adopted similar inter- 
provincial reciprocal succession duty laws. 

The principal examples of direct federal con- 
trol are Germany and Switzerland. In Germany 
the federal legislation goes back to 1870; it 
was amended in 1909 and again in 1923. Accord- 
ing to these laws real estate and so-called fixed 
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industry {stehendes Gewerbe) can be taxed only 
in the state of location or operation. If the 
business is conducted in more than one state, 
the tax is apportioned among the states; final 
appeal lies with the federal court, which is em- 
powered to settle the allocation in each case. 
In Switzerland the constitution of 1874 imposed 
on the federal diet the obligation to prevent 
intercantonal double taxation, but the legis- 
lature transferred the responsibility to the fed- 
eral courts, "rhe supreme court has laid down 
the general rules to be followed but in difficult 
cases makes the apportionment itself. 

In the United States a third group of meth- 
ods has been adopted to avoid double taxation. 
Inasmuch as the federal constitution grants no 
definite right to the federal government to 
intervene, the activity of the Supreme Court is 
negative rather than positive. The power to 
enforce a uniform system upon the states has 
been expressly divsclaimed (Kidd v, Alabama 
188 U. S. 730). But the application of the prin- 
ciple of equal protection of the law has led to 
decisions declaring certain state practises in- 
valid and thus contributing to the beginnings 
of uniformity and the avoidance of double 
taxation. 

In the case of the general property tax it 
had long been settled that real estate was tax- 
able only in the state of location. The older rule 
that movables follow the owner and are taxed 
on the principle of domicile has recently been 
modified by adjudging taxable in the state of 
situs not only tangible personalty but in some 
cases intangible property like bonds, bank de- 
posits and even open accounts or credits. But 
the decay of the general property tax and the 
infrequency of attempts to tax intangible per- 
sonalty have minimized the practical importance 
of these decisions. 

It is chiefly in the inheritance tax that the 
effort to avoid double taxation has of recent 
years become important. The decisions that a 
state may not tax a resident decedent’s per- 
sonalty if located in another state and that a 
state may not tax the devolution of a non-resi- 
dent decedent’s personalty even if the property 
is located in the state have led to a gradual 
decrease of double taxation, through the adop- 
tion by many states of reciprocal provisions 
based, so far as concerns the succession to 
personalty, on the acceptance of the theory of 
domicile. In the case of the now rapidly spread- 
ing income taxes the federal decisions are only 
just beginning, A few states, notably New York, 


have already adopted reciprocal provisions for 
the avoidance of double income taxation. Much 
still remains to be done, for the situation in 
both inheritance and income taxes is compli- 
cated in the domestic almost as much as in the 
international field by the conflict of interests 
between debtor and creditor states. A recogni- 
tion of these difficulties led to the suggestion 
of a possible solution of the problem, which 
takes account of both the economic allegiance 
of the taxpayer and the economic basis of the 
tax; it is more immediately applicable to the 
inheritance tax. It has been proposed that the 
tax be assessed by the federal authority and a 
part of its yield distributed among the states, 
the criterion of apportionment to be constructed 
in a manner comparable to the so-called pros- 
perity index of the Dawes report for Germany. 
Two components of such an index obviously 
are population and real estate values; but as 
these would favor the creditor states they might 
well be supplemented by other measures such 
as relative railroad trackage, telegraph and tele- 
phone mileage, mineral deposits, water and 
kilowatt power and the like. 

Most progress in the avoidance of double 
taxation in the United States has been achieved 
in the apportionment of corporation taxes, first 
of public utilities and more recently of ordinary 
business corporations. In the latter case there 
are three typical systems, represented respec- 
tively by New York, Massachusetts and Wis- 
consin. Among the criteria of allocation used in 
varying proportion by these states are the rela- 
tive amounts of tangible property, of bills and 
accounts receivable, of gross receipts, of cost 
of goods, of wages, salaries and commissions, 
of gains from the sale of capital assets and 
the like. 

Double taxation by the same jurisdiction in 
a unitary state is of less present significance 
than double taxation through a conflict of juris- 
diction. The older problems connected with the 
general property tax — the simultaneous taxa- 
tion of real estate and the mortgage thereon, of 
corporate assets and corporate stock, of the 
corporation and the stockholder, of personal 
property and the evidence of debt - have largely 
disappeared in the United States with the 
breakdown of the tax itself. Of more importance 
are the newer problems such as the simultane- 
ous taxation of property and the income there- 
from, the inclusion in the personal income tax 
of the yield of real estate already taxed, the 
imposition of both a corporate and a personal 
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income tax and the inclusion in a personal 
income tax of the dividends of corporations 
otherwise taxed. In the last two cases there is a 
bewildering confusion of legislation in various 
countries: the absence of a corporation tax and 
the inclusion of dividends in the personal in- 
come tax; the presence of a corporate income 
tax with total exemption of dividends from the 
personal income tax; a corporate income tax 
with exemption of dividends only from the 
normal personal income tax; and finally a cor- 
porate income tax with inclusion of dividends 
in both normal and supertax. No practical solu- 
tion of these problems can be hoped for until 
more progress has been made with the theory 
of the subject. 

Edwfn R. a. Seligman 

See: 'I’axation; IncomfTax; Inhekh ance Taxation; 
Corporation Taxes; General Properi y 'I'ax; Con- 

FLin of I .AWS. 
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DOUGLAS, STEPHEN ARNOLD (1813-61), 
American statesman. Douglas, who in post- 
humous fame suffers by being made a foil for 
Abraham Lincoln, was at the climax of his own 
career widely thought to be the most patriotic 
and sagacious of American statesmen. Born in 
Vermont and impoverished in childhood by his 
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father’s death he went west as a youth in search 
of opportunity and found it in the practise of law 
and politics in Illinois. Imtering public life as a 
Jacksonian Democrat he became in Congress the 
leading spokesman of western interests, with 
special concern for the prosperity of Chicago 
and the opening of fresh areas for settlement in 
that latitude. In the interests of Chicago he 
fostered most effectively the beginnings of the 
Illinois Central Railroad, which by joining the 
G/eat Lakes and the CJulf increased enormously 
the city’s commercial advantages. 

As early as 1848 Douglas contended that the 
determination as to Negro slavery in each new 
jurisdiction should be vested in the citizens 
thereof. The peculiar circumstances of the 
period gave this doctrine of popular or “squat- 
ter” sovereignty a special importance. Actually 
there were no remaining unorganized areas into 
which the plantation system of industry, with its 
adjunct of slave labor, was likely to spread. 
Alignment of the South against the North on the 
technical question, however, made it a para- 
mount issue. At the same time New England’s 
unwillingness to have her labor attracted west- 
ward caused a number of eastern congressmen 
to vote against proposals for organizing new ter- 
ritories. 'Jo break this alliance of South and I.i)ast 
against his long cherished desire of organizing a 
Nebraska territory Douglas, as chairman of the 
Senate committee on territories, when reporting 
a new bill in the winter of 1853-54, sanctioned a 
repeal of the Missouri Compromise restriction 
on slavery and proposed the organization of 
Kansas and Nebraska by referring the slavery 
question therein to their future inhabitants. This 
proposal captured enough southern support to 
procure enactment, but instead of solving it in- 
tensified the territorial phase of the slavery ques- 
tion. 'The Republican party was launched to 
redress the “crime against Kansas,” while south- 
ern chagrin at Douglas’ impartiality in defend- 
ing his “popular sovereignty” doctrine produced 
a rift in Democratic ranks. In their famous joint 
debates of 1858 Lincoln evoked from Douglas a 
reiteration of his abiding faith in “popular sov- 
ereignty” and an explicit denial of southern con- 
tentions based upon the Dred Scott decision, a 
denial which permanently alienated the pro- 
slavery elements in the Democratic party. Since 
1852 the “Little Giant” had been a strong aspir- 
ant for the presidency, and in i860 he was the 
one Democrat with a prospect of election if 
harmoniously nominated. But he procured nom- 
ination only by a rump convention and was 
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easily defeated at the polls. Upon Lincoln s elec- 
tion Douglas denounced all projects of secession 
and in the few remaining months of his life gave 
full support to the national cause. 

Ulrich B. Phillips 

Consult: Johnson, Allen, Stephen A. Douglas (New 
York igo8); Beveridpe, A. J., Abraham Lincoln^ 1808- 
1858 j z vols. (Boston 1928). 

DOUGLASS, FREDERICK (1817-95), Negro 
antislavery agitator and orator. Cruelty, starva- 
tion and unrelenting toil in his early life as a 
slave in Maryland bred in Douglass the im- 
placable hatred of human slavery which was to 
determine the course of his life. At twenty-one 
years of age he made his escape and eventually 
reached New Bedford, Massachusetts. In 1841 
while attending an antislavery convention in 
Nantucket called by William Lloyd Garrison 
he was invited to speak. The earnestness, logic 
and brilliance of his unprepared address caused 
him to be engaged as an agent of the Massachu- 
setts Anti-Slavery Society, as “a recent gradu- 
ate from the institution of slavery with his 
diploma written on his back.” Despite attempts 
to kidnap and return him to slavery and despite 
beatings, showers of rotten eggs and countless 
dangers and indignities Douglass spoke elo- 
quently wherever he could against slaver^'. His 
eloquence gave extraordinary impetus to the 
slowly rising antislavcry sentiment, and his mere 
presence forced realization of the potentialities 
of the Negroes. 

The publication in 1845 of the first of his 
three autobiographies increased the dangers sur- 
rounding Douglass and obliged him to leave the 
United States. He went to England, Wales, 
Scotland and Ireland and through lectures and 
writing created a tremendous sentiment for abo- 
lition of American slavery. Returning to his own 
country in 1847 established and edited at 
Rochester, New York, a newspaper, the North 
Star, with which he carried on the struggle. 
Frequently he conferred with John Brown, 
Garrison, Harriet Beecher Stowe and other abo- 
litionists. Douglass flung himself wholeheartedly 
into the campaign to elect Abraham Lincoln 
president. He helped organize the famous Fifty- 
fourth Massachusetts, a Negro regiment which 
gained great distinction under Robert Gould 
Shaw in the assault on Fort Wagner. After the 
Civil War he labored incessantly for enactment 
of the thirteenth, fourteenth and fifteenth 
amendments to the federal constitution. He held 
a number of political offices; he was commis- 
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sioner to Santo Domingo, minister to Haiti, 
counsel for the government and recorder of 
deeds for the District of Columbia and presi- 
dential clector-at-largc for New York. 

Douglass held that as long as any race, sex 
or other group was denied freedom no group 
was safe. He therefore became one of the pioneer 
advocates of woman suffrage and materially 
aided Lucretia Mott, Susan B. Anthony and 
other advocates of votes for women. Douglass 
can without doubt be ranked as the first Negro 
to combat the subjugation of his race with un- 
compromising, direct and logical action. 

Walter White 

Consult: Douj?lass, Frederick, Life and Times of 
Frederick Douglass (rev. ed. Boston 1892); Washing- 
ton, Booker T., Frederick Douglass (Philadelphia 
1907); Holland, F. M., Frederick Douglass^ the Colored 
Orator (rev. ed. Philadelphia 1895). 

DOUWES DEKKER, EDUARD (Multatuli) 
(1820-87), Dutch writer and publicist. His 
activities fell in a period of enormous impor- 
tance for the development and regeneration of 
Dutch life. In a country astir with growing 
commercial and industrial interests and efforts 
Multatuli more than any other man became a 
power for reshaping the general spirit and out- 
look of the nation. 

At the age of thirty-seven he returned to 
Holland from the Dutch East Indies, where he 
had been a government official. His literary 
career was begun with Max Havelaar (Amster- 
dam i860; tr. by W. Siebenhaar with introduc- 
tion by D. H. Lawrence, New York 1927), a 
polemic in the form of a novel. It was an at- 
tempt to expose the connivance of Dutch 
officialdom in Java with the tyranny and cor- 
ruption of the native rulers. Uniting a penetrat- 
ing sentiment to a powerful logic it fell like a 
thunderclap on the peaceful but rather slow 
and ruminating Dutch and was at once recog- 
nized as one of the classics of the national 
literature. The question of the Dutch East 
Indies occupied his mind until the end of his 
days, but his activities soon widened out to the 
greater and more general problems of life. In a 
series of books called Idem (7 vols., Amsterdam 
1862-77) set himself to renovate the spiritual 
life of Holland in its various aspects: political, 
cultural, artistic, religious. Although he detested 
capitalism he was too much an individualist to 
join the socialist ranks. His uncompromising at- 
tacks on the orthodox forms of religion and on 
the conventional morality of his days drew to 
him the enmity and hate of the powers of tradi- 
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tion and conservatism. But there had never been 
a figure in Dutch history that gathered round 
him to the same extent all that was alive and 
generous in the youth of his country, and before 
the end of his life his work had resulted in that 
remarkable revival of Dutch intellectual and 
literary life which found its brilliant center in 
the monthly review Nieuwe gids. 

J. DE Gruyter 

Works: Het leven en de tverken van Eduard Douwes 
Dekkcry ed. by J. de Gruyter, 2 vols. (Amsterdam 
1920-21); E, D. DekkeTy Auswahl aus seinen Werken^ 
a German translation of selections, with a biography, 
ed. by Wilhelm Spohr (Minden 1899; 2nd ed. 1902); 
Brieven, ed. by Hamminck Schepel, 10 vols. (Amster- 
dam 1891-96). 

Consult: Gerhard, A. H., “Multatuli als historische 
Figuur” in Socialistiche gidsy vol. v (1920) 221-29; 
Leipoldt, C. Louis, “Multatuli and the ‘Max Have- 
laar’ ” in Westminster RexneWy vol. clx (1903) 438-47. 

DOVE, PATRICK EDWARD (1815-73), 
English philosopher of land reform. Of a seafar- 
ing family, active, learned and accomplished, 
Dove spent a number of years as a country 
squire at Ballantrae. He acted as agricultural 
adviser to the neighboring farmers, refused to 
have a gamekeeper and helped provide employ- 
ment during the potato famine of 1846. He was 
the author of several works on politics and eco- 
nomics. His leading work. The Science of Poli- 
tiesy was published in two parts: first (anony- 
mous), The Theory of Human Progression and 
Natural Probability of a Reign of Justice (London 
1850); and, second. The Elements of Political 
Science (Edinburgh 1854). The manuscript for 
the third part was lost. 

Dove regarded land as a God given source of 
livelihood and hence the property of all the 
people. The nation, he argued, should therefore 
be the sole landlord and rent the only tax. He 
was one of the first to advocate complete nation- 
alization of the land and represented the same 
wave of feeling as Mill and as Spencer in the 
early version of the Social Statics (London 1851, 
revised and abridged 1892). His picture of un- 
earned site rent and his specific arguments for 
the single tax anticipated Henry George. Thus 
he said that this tax would be simple and easy to 
collect; it would insure to the country all the 
benefits of free trade; “it would secure the 
greatest possible production of which the soil 
was capable**; and, finally and most important, 
“it would secure to every labourer his share of 
the previous labours of the community.** 

Dove developed his argument from a philo- 
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sophical basis. Dedicating his work to Victor 
Cousin he pointed out that a country *s practical 
policies follow the “credence** of a previous 
generation. He devoted himself to showing the 
folly of adhering to an outworn system of 
property faiths. Our ancestors* notions of 
“property** and the law embodying them, he 
argued, have as little validity for us as their 
definitions of “crime.** Historically, private 
property in land in England grew out of feudal 
benefices with military service attached. As the 
military service died out, taxation of the com- 
mon people for state expenditures was substitut- 
ed hut the landlord remained. This double 
burden is unjust and crippling. Let the state 
resume its lost rights by buying and taxing out 
the landlords and letting its lands to the highest 
bidders. Beyond this Dove accepted individual 
enteq>rise. 

Dorothy W. Douglas 

DOW, NEAL (1804-97), American temperance 
reformer and publicist. Dow was born of Quaker 
parents and received his secondary education at 
the Friends* Academy of New Bedford. From 
the discipline of the Society of Friends he in- 
herited a hostility to the liquor traffic, an atti- 
tude which was strengthened still further by his 
later experiences as an employer of labor in the 
tanning and lumber industries and as an overseer 
of the poor in Portland, Maine. His writings 
stressed the economic waste which resulted from 
intemperance, especially as this waste was mani- 
fested in the proportion of labor turnover due 
to excessive use of intoxicants by industrial 
workers. 

Dow was an ardent advocate of prohibitory 
legislation. Withdrawing from the Maine State 
Temperance Society in 1837 instru- 

mental in forming the Maine Temperance 
Union, which undertook a long campaign to 
gain control of the state legislature. With great 
political skill he finally secured the passage of 
the famous Maine law of 1851, which embodied 
his theory of a comprehensive prohibitory stat- 
ute. As mayor of Portland he dramatized the 
enforcement of the law and in numerous 
speeches and pamphlets defended its underlying 
philosophy. In his campaigns he constantly re- 
sorted to a system of “pressure politics** within 
the Whig and Republican parties, and therefore 
looked with misgiving upon the organization of 
the National Prohibition Reform party in 1869. 
Eleven years later, however, he became its 
nominee for president. Few if any of his con- 
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temporaries were so influential in promoting the 
idea of state prohibitory legislation. 

John A. Krout 

Consult: Dow, Neal, Reminiscences of Neal Do 7 l\ 
Recollections of Eighty Years (Portland, Me. 1898); 
Orpan, T. W., Biographical Sketch of General Neal 
Dow (New York 1880). 

DOWER AND COURTESY. See Marital 
Property. 

DOWRY. Ordinarily dowry is fhe property 
which a man receives when he marries, either 
from his wife or from her family. It is not com- 
mon among primitive people, hut it seems to 
have developed independently in several centers. 
It presupposes organized family units and a 
property basis of society. Dowry can hardly be 
imagined in societies in which any form of group 
marriage or communal marriage occurs; and it 
seems equally excluded in the rare instances we 
know of polyandry. But in both monogamous or 
polygamous (polygynoiis) societies it is likely to 
appear as a special development of what at first 
sight seems to be its opposite, the purchase of a 
wife and the payment of the bride price. Mar- 
riage by capture, which probably never occurred 
as a tribal custom, would not admit of the dowry 
system; but marriage by purchase, which cer- 
tainly is to be found all over the world, fre- 
quently gives way to it. 

It may be assumed that the system developed 
from the power often possessed by heads of 
families of selling their females either into 
slavery or into marriage. There may have been 
little to choose between the two situations as far 
as the power of the master or husband was con- 
cerned, but there must have been much choice 
from the point of view of buyer and seller. 
Daughters might be a source of income, as they 
are specifically said to be by Homer, but it is 
impossible to believe that in Homeric or in 
Biblical society the father manifested a complete 
indifference to the subsequent fortunes of his 
child. 

In fact, purchase of a wife was regularly an 
affair between families who were likely to be 
associated as equals in other relationships. It 
implied a certain sense of family importance. 
The marriage even in the form of a purchase was 
an occasion for closer union. Again, erotic 
choice may from the beginning have played a 
part. Certainly such choice was not a negligible 
factor in Homeric or in Biblical marriages. 

The price of a bride therefore would not be 


calculated in the same manner as the price of a 
slave. It tended to become smaller and smaller, 
and finally in the Roman coemption as in the 
Frankish sale for a shilling and a penny {per 
soldum et denarium), it was purely nominal and 
was retained only as a ceremonial. 

On the other side, gifts by the groom or his 
family to the wife, the Teutonic Mor^engabe, or 
by the wife’s family to the groom are encoun- 
tered frequently. There is also found the institu- 
tion of the trousseau, whereby the wife came to 
her husband with ample personal equipment. 
All these customs emphasized the idea that the 
daughter of one household entered another not 
as a chattel but as a person who did not alto- 
gether lose the support and affection of her 
kinsmen. 

The idea that serv^ed for a long time as the 
underlying purpose of dowry was that the wife 
was to be protected in some fashion against ill 
treatment in her new home. This idea may be 
connected with the ancient and widespread 
doctrine that gifts are essentially conditional and 
that the implied condition is the maintenance of 
good relations between the donor and recipient. 
When a marriage was not merely a purchase but 
was accompanied by a sort of interchange of 
gifts, the good treatment of the wife seemed the 
necessarily implied condition. Indeed, such good 
treatment is specifically stipulated in several 
ancient marriage contracts. 

The ill treatment contemplated was not 
physical abuse, which was very rare, hut aliena- 
tion or repudiation. The first was soon pro- 
hibited by legal sanctions, but the second was 
more difficult to guard against. In polygamous 
.societies another form might be the degradation 
of the wife from a higher to a lower position in 
the harem. The device used to prevent this was 
sometimes an oath or a fine on the husband if he 
offended. But when economic conditions made 
the bridal price unimportant and developed the 
gifts to the husband into a real dowry, it became 
evident that the dowry itself, treated as a condi- 
tional gift voidable for the husband’s misbe- 
havior, would be an effective check on the kind 
of ill treatment apprehended. It became essen- 
tial that no matter how complete the husband’s 
control of a dowry during marriage he had to 
restore it if he divorced his wife or if she died 
childless, and as this restitution was to be made 
to her family it was almost sure to be claimed. 

Although there was no lack of representatives 
to protect the wife’s interests, legal restrictions 
were quickly found necessary to make tlie hus- 
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band’s duty of restitution effective. We can trace 
this best at Athens and at Rome. In both com- 
munities when the dowry consisted of specific 
property — ^generally land — it was made in- 
alienable by the husband, and in both communi- 
ties specific or general mortgages might be 
placed on the husband’s property to secure the 
return of the dowry. 

We have a great deal of information about the 
general char'^cter of Athenian and Greek dow- 
ries both in literature and in inscriptions. As 
may be supposed, the amounts of dowries varied 
enormously, and in a number of cases they 
reached relatively high figures. Demosthenes’ 
father gave his daughter a dowry of two talents, 
although his entire fortune was only fourteen 
talents. Portions like these make it possible to 
suppose that the dowry in such communities 
was originally the daughter’s share in the inheri- 
tance paid to her at her marriage. There is a 
suggestion of a similar institution in the Bible, 
although ordinarily the term translated as 
dowry in the King James’ version is the bridal 
price. But whether or not such a right of inheri- 
tance existed in ancient times, the historical 
dowry was not consciously connected with it. 

The unmistakable effect of the dowry system 
as it showed itself in Greece and Rome was to 
strengthen the feeling of blood kinship as dis- 
tinguished from the agnatic family. It also as- 
sisted the development of female independence 
in Rome and many Greek states, and even under 
the semi -harem conditions of Athens it gave the 
wife an increasing sense of importance. But it is 
obvious that its effect was limited to the proper- 
tied classes. The very poor, living from hand to 
mouth, had neither the means of endowing their 
daughters nor any reason for doing so. Among 
the wealthier classes not only was the amount of 
dowry a means of ostentation - a fact which 
called forth repressive and quite futile legisla- 
tion — but an un dowered marriage in these 
circles was a public scandal. 

The legal problems connected with dowry 
interests became disproportionately prominent 
in the later Roman law even after the empire had 
become Christian. The church took the dowry 
system for granted. Perhaps it welcomed the aid, 
however slight, it gave in reducing divorces, 
which the secular law continued to permit de- 
spite the church’s disapproval. It may also be 
that it was a distinct advantage to the church for 
women’s control of family property to be in- 
creased, since women had always been gener- 
ously disposed toward church foundations. 
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But the problem of dependence gave a new 
aspect to the dowry system which must have 
made it welcome to both church and state. The 
dowry was apparently intended to make the 
marriage of children of substantial families 
something like a union of equals despite the legal 
power of the husband in patriarchally constitut- 
ed societies. Since marriages in ancient so- 
cieties were regularly between very young 
people, the dowry was economically important 
in making it possible for the young husband to 
establish a new household, which alone he 
would have been unable to do. It is this which 
has seemed the principal justification of dowries 
in those communities, e.g. in continental 
Europe, where they are still formally main- 
tained. Since a joint household is to be formed 
it has seemed only just that the two families 
involved should jointly contribute to its estab- 
lishment. Yet the dowry must return to the wife 
— or to those who would use it for her — on her 
husband’s death, just as it would in case of 
divorce; and to insure this the husband’s estate 
was made responsible and the responsibility 
enforced by drastic legal remedies. 'Phe dowry 
thus served the purpose also of providing for the 
wife on her husband’s death, taking the place of 
a compulsory share in the succession. It has 
tended to reduce the number of cases of widows 
left destitute — a matter of some importance in 
the absence of an insurance system. 

This aspect of the dowry was the controlling 
one in an institution found in England and the 
United States. It is known as dower, which is 
merely a verbal variant of dowry and is trans- 
lated by the same Latin word, dos. In its English 
form it was a life interest given to the widow in 
one third her husband’s heritable land. In many 
states in the United States it was extended to all 
property and was frequently made absolute 
rather than merely for life. But in both England 
and America there is a growing tendency to 
make it conditional on the husband’s dying in- 
testate or to abolish it altogether. 

From the very fact that the dower interest was 
in land, it is clear that it was merely an incident 
in the property relations of men and women of 
the upper classes. In England it was supple- 
mented by marriage settlements, elaborate legal 
arrangements providing for the wife out of the 
husband’s property in return for the enormous 
control the husband acquired over his wife’s 
property. But more recent legislation has made 
settlements less important, and they have never 
gained a real foothold in the United States. 
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The dowry system has had a great many social 
repercussions both in the countries which 
officially recognize it and in those which do not. 
'rhe most important of the latter are England 
and America. The open discussion of matters of 
dowry in continental Europe has always seemed 
to many classes of Englishmen and Americans a 
proof of gross indelicacy in personal relations 
and a negation of love as the basis of marriage. 
The result has been a romantic tendency in 
English imaginative literature to ignore eco- 
nomic realities. 

The usefulness of the dowry system in ac- 
celerating the age at which men may marry — 
one of its chief justifications on the continent — 
has been overkx^ked. Indeed, the flexibility of 
the system is such that it can be made to serve 
almost any matrimonial purpose which is con- 
sidered socially desirable. It may, for instance, 
occasionally serve as a means whereby an excep- 
tionally endowed member of a lower or socially 
inferior class may be received into the upper 
class. The dowTy must, however, necessarily 
remain chiefly an institution affecting only the 
propertied classes in any society. 

Max Radin 

See: Makital Properi'y; Marriage; Family; Wom- 
an, Position in Society. 
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cienne Egypte (Paris 1886); Nietzold, J., Die Ehe in 
Agypten zur ptolemdisch-rdmischen Zeit (Leipsic 1903); 
Meissner, B., Bahylonien und Assyrien, 2 vols. (Heidel- 
berg 1920-25) vol. ii, p. 169-72, 400-06; Jenks, E., 
Short History of English Law (4th ed. London 1928) 
ch. xix; Holdsworth, W. S., History of English Law^ 
9 vols. (3rd ed. London 1922-26) vol. iii, p. 189-97; 
Freisen, J., Geschichte des canonischen Eherechts (2nd 
ed. Paderborn 1893); Eyquem, A., Le regime doted 
(Paris 1903); Weinhold, K., Die deutschen Frauen^ 2 
vols. (3rd ed. Vienna 1897) vol. i, ch. vi; Grimm, J., 
Deutsche Rechtsalierthilmer^ 2 vols. (4th ed. Leipsic 
1899) vol. i, p. 583-627; Post, A. H., Studien zur Ent^ 
wickelungsgeschichte des Familienrechts (Oldenburg 
1889) p. 173-205; Solazzi, S., La restituzione della dote 
(Citti di Gastello 1899); Schroeder, R., Geschichte des 
ehelichen GUterrechts, 4 vols. (Stettin 1863-71); Cic- 
caglione, F., Manuale di storia del diritto italiano, 2 
/ols. (Milan 1903) vol. ii, p. 413-21; Loeb, I., Legal 
Property Relations qf Married Parties (New York 1 900). 
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DOZY, REINHART PIETR ANNE (1820- 
83), Dutch historian and orientalist. Dozy was 
educated at the University of Leyden, where he 
was professor of history from 1850 until his 
death. He became known as an orientalist by his 
prize work on Arabian costumes, published in 
amplified form as Dictionnaire detaille des noms 
des vetements chez les arahes (Amsterdam 1845). 

For a number of years Dozy devoted himself 
entirely to the study of the Mohammedan 
dominion in Spain. Having thoroughly in- 
vestigated the sources he published in 1849 
Recherches sur Vhistoire et la Htth’ature de 
VEspagne pendant le moyen age (3rd ed., 2 vols., 
Paris 1881), a volume of purely destructive 
criticism. In it he ruthlessly exposed the un- 
reliability of Conde’s Historia de la dominacion 
de las arahes en Espana^ which had previously 
been regarded as the standard work on Moslem 
Spain. Twelve years later there appeared the 
Histoire des musulmans dEspagne^ yji-iuo (4 
vols., Leyden 1861; 3rd ed. 1881; tr. by F. G. 
Stokes as Spanish Islanty 1 vol., London 1913), 
one of the important contributions to historical 
writing, in which for the first time the Moslem 
dominion in Spain was given its proper signifi- 
cance in relation to world history. This work 
became and still is the accepted authority in its 
field. The first volume deals with the Arabs be- 
fore the coming of Mohammed and with the 
civil wars; the second, with Spain in the time of 
the Romans, the Goths and the Arabian con- 
quest; the third discusses Spain under the Omey- 
yads; and the fourth, the history of the minor 
dynasties succeeding the caliphate up to the 
time of the Almoravide occupation of Spain. 

Dozy's second brilliant achievement was the 
monumental Supplement aux dictionnaires arahes 
(2 vols., Leyden 1881; 2nd ed. 1927), an in- 
valuable aid to students of Arabic because of the 
author's extraordinary familiarity with Arabic 
writers. He also wrote Het islamisme (Haarlem 
1863; 3rd ed. 1900), a popular exposition of 
Islam, and edited and translated many Arabic 
works on history and geography particularly in 
connection with Arabic Spain. 

Franz Babinger 

Consult: Goeje, M. J. de, Levensbericht van Reinhart 
Dozy (Amsterdam 1883), French translation by V. 
Chauvin (Leyden 1883); Stokes, F. J., biographical 
introduction to Spanish Islam* 

DRACO (last quarter seventh century B.C., 
exact dates unknown), Athenian politician and 
law codifier. To Draco belongs the credit for 
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having reduced to writing about 621 b.c. the 
customary law of Athens. Prior to that time 
knowledge of the laws was confined to the ruling 
classes, who had in consequence practically an 
unlimited mastery over the community. A 
passage in Aristotle’s Politics (ii: 12), written 
nearly three centuries later, speaks of the sever- 
ity of the punishments in Draco’s laws and from 
this the concept of Draconian as equivalent to 
barbarous appears to have arisen. Plutarch in his 
life of Solon says of these punishments that 
death was appointed for almost all offenses; 
others have stressed the creditor’s power to seize 
the debtor’s person; but the latter appears also 
in the Twelve Tables two centuries later, and 
capital punishment was never used sparingly in 
archaic law. This traditional severity, however, 
does indicate that the code was preponderantly 
a penal instrument; while its earlier appearance 
lends probability to the view that it was even less 
systematic than Solon’s legislation, which “had 
but little order.” While it was less permanent 
than the Twelve Tables Draco’s collection re- 
sembles the latter in marking the transition from 
consuetudinary to written law. It established 
Draco’s fame as one of the notable world figures 
who helped in the advancement of law to a more 
accessible and hence more serviceable form. 

Charles Sumner Lobingier 

Consult: Grote, George, A History of Greece (con- 
densed ed. by J. Mitchell and M. Caspari, London 
1907) p. 9-1 1 ; Maine, H. S., Ancient Law (4th 
American ed. by F. Pollock, New York 1906) p. 16, 
355. See also editions of Aristotle’s Constitution of 
Athens by F. G. Kenyon (London 1901), and J. E. 
Sandys (2nd ed. London 1912). 

DRAFT. See Conscription. 

DRAGO DOCTRINE. See Calvo and Drago 
Doctrines. 

DRAHOMANOV, MIKHAILO PETRO- 
VICH (i 84I'-95), Ukrainian nationalist and 
social critic. Bom of a Ukrainian noble family, 
he began his career as a historian and publicist 
and became associate of the University of Kiev 
in 1865. Later he included the study of folklore 
among his interests and collaborated with 
Antonovich in a collection of Ukrainian his- 
torical folk songs. He was forced to resign from 
the university because of his political activity 
and went to Geneva, where he edited a peri- 
odical, Hromada (Society), from 1878 to 1882. 
He spent the last years of his life in Sofia as 
professor of history. 
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In his publication as well as in various pam- 
phlets Drahomanov developed his socio-political 
program of Ukrainian nationalism. With “cos- 
mopolitanism as the goal” his more immediate 
political ideal was an autonomous Ukraine with- 
in the borders of a federated, constitutional and 
democratic Russian state. He consequently op- 
posed the centralizing tendencies of the Russian 
revolutionists as well as the separatist aspirations 
of the extreme Ukrainian nationalists. He urged 
the Ukrainian masses to participate actively in 
the struggle for political freedom and the es- 
tablishment of a constitutional regime in Russia, 
but he disapproved of the activities of the 
terrorists and demanded “clean hands for a pure 
cause.” 

His views on social reform, which were of an 
anarchistic-Proudhonian turn, occupied a sec- 
ondary place in his doctrine. They appealed, 
however, to the radical element, and it was 
largely through Drahomanov ’s initiative that in 
1889 the Ukrainian Radical party was organized 
in Galicia to uphold the interests of the peasants. 

M. Hrusevsky 

Important works: Istoricheskaya Polsha i %}eIikorusskaya 
demokratiya (Historical Poiand and the great Russian 
democracy) (Geneva 1882); Volny soyuz (Free union) 
(Geneva 1884); (^hudatzki dumki (Queer thoughts) 
(Kiev 1913); Politichni pisjii ukrayinskoho narodu 
(Political songs of the Ukrainian people) (Geneva 
1885). 

Consult: Pavlik, M., M. P. Drahomanov (Lemberg 
1896); Hrusevsky, M., Drahomanov et le groupe sod- 
aliste de Gen^e (Vienna 1922). 

DRAMA. See Theater. 

DRAWBACK. A drawback is a device for re- 
lieving exporting interests, in part at least, from 
the disadvantages which they might sulTer from 
the imposition of customs duties or internal 
revenue duties. Customs laws usually provide 
that import duties may be refunded or drawn 
back upon the reexportation of dutiable foreign 
goods and upon the exportation of domestic 
manufactures containing dutiable foreign ma- 
terial. The refund of internal revenue or con- 
sumption taxes paid either on the merchandise 
itself which is destined for export or upon con- 
tained materials is also usually classified as 
drawback. The drawback privilege may be 
limited to enumerated commodities, as in Italy 
and the United Kingdom, or it may be general, 
as in Canada and the United States. 

Drawbacks differ from export bounties, as 
Adam Smith explained, in that drawbacks “can 
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The dowry system has had a great many social 
repercussions both in the countries which 
officially rccogni/x* it and in those which do not. 
The most important of the latter arc England 
and America, ’^rhe open discussion of matters of 
dowry in continental Europe has always seemed 
to many classes of linglishmcn and Americans a 
proof of gross indelicacy in personal relations 
and a negation of love as the basis of marriage. 
The result has been a romantic tendency in 
English imaginative literature to ignore eco- 
nomic realities. 

The usefulness of the dowry system in ac- 
celerating the age at which men may marry — 
one of its chief justifications on the continent — 
has been overlooked. Indeed, the flexibility of 
the system is such that it can be made to serve 
almost any matrimonial purpose which is con- 
sidered socially desirable. It may, for instance, 
occasionally serve as a means whereby an excep- 
tionally endowed member of a lower or socially 
inferior class may be received into the upper 
class. The dowry must, however, necessarily 
remain chiefly an institution affecting only the 
propertied classes in any society. 

Max Radin 

See: Mari i al Phophrty; Marriage; Family; Wom- 
an, Position in Society. 

Consult: Castelli, C»., / Ti:apa<t>tpva nei papiri greco- 
egtzii (Milan 1913); Bechmann, A., Das romische 
Dotalrecht^ 2 vols. (Erlangen 1863); Czyhlarz, K., 
Das romische Dotahecht (Giessen 1870); Gide, Paul, 
Etude sur la condition privee de la femme (2nd ed. 
Paris 1885); Mitleis, L., Reichsrecht und Volksrecht 
(Leipsic 1891) ch. viii; Tschernowitz, C., “Das 
Dotalsystem narh dcr mosaiseh-talmudischen Ge- 
setzgebung” in Zeitschrift fur Dergleichende Rechts- 
wissenschaft, vol. xxix (1913) 445-73; Corbett, P. E., 
The Roman Laiv of Marriaf^e (Oxford 1 930) chs. vi and 
vii; Paturet, G., La condition de la femme dans ran- 
cienne Egypte (Paris 1886); Nietzold, J., Die Ehe in 
Agypten sur ptolemdisch-rdmischen Zeit O^eipsic 1903); 
Meissner, B., Bahylonien und Assyrien, 2 vols. (Heidel- 
berg 1920-25) vol. ii, p. 169-72, 400-06; Jenks, E., 
Short History of English Law (4th ed. London 1928) 
ch. xix; Holdsworth, W. S., History of English Law, 

9 vols. (3rd ed. London 1922-26) vol. iii, p. 189-97; 
Freisen, J., Geschichtc des canonischen Eherechts (2nd 
ed. Paderborn 1893); Eyquem, A., Le regime dotal 
(Paris 1903); Weinhold, K., Die deutschen Frauen, 2 
vols. (3rd ed. Vienna 1897) vol. i, ch. vi; Grimm, J., 
Deutsche Rechtsalterthumer, 2 vols. (4th ed. Leipsic 
1899) vol. i, p. 583-627; Post, A. H., Studien sur EnU 
wickelungsgeschichte des Familienrechts (Oldenburg 
1889) p. 173-205; Solazzi, S., La restituzione della dote 
(Citti di Gastello 1899); Schroeder, R., Geschichte des 
ehelichen Giiterrechts, 4 vols. (Stettin 1863-71); Cic- 
caglione, F., Manuale di storia del diritto italiano, z 
,^l8. (Milan 1903) vol. ii, p. 413-21; Loeb, I., Legal 
Property Relations qf Married Parties (New York 1 900). 


DOZY, REINHART PIETR ANNE (1820- 
83), Dutch historian and orientalist. Dozy was 
educated at the University of Leyden, where he 
was professor of history from 1850 until his 
death. He became known as an orientalist by his 
prize work on Arabian costumes, published in 
amplified form as Dictionnaire dHailU des noms 
des vetements chez les arabes (Amsterdam 1845). 

For a number of years Dozy devoted himself 
entirely to the study of the Mohammedan 
dominion in Spain. Having thoroughly in- 
vestigated the sources he published in 1849 
Recherches sur Vhistoire et la litterature de 
VKspagne pendant le moyen age (3rd ed., 2 vols., 
Paris 1881), a volume of purely destructive 
criticism. In it he ruthlessly exposed the un- 
reliability of Conde’s Historia de la dominacion 
de las arabes en Espana, which had previously 
been regarded as the standard work on Moslem 
Spain. Twelve years later there appeared the 
Histoire des musulmans d'Espagne, yJl-JiJO (4 
vols., Leyden 1861; 3rd ed. 1881; tr. by F. G. 
Stokes as Spanish Islaniy i vol., London 1913), 
one of the important contributions to historical 
writing, in which for the first time the Moslem 
dominion in Spain was given its proper signifi- 
cance in relation to world history. This work 
became and still is the accepted authority in its 
field. The first volume deals with the Arabs be- 
fore the coming of Mohammed and with the 
civil wars; the second, with Spain in the time of 
the Romans, the Goths and the Arabian con- 
quest; the third discusses Spain under the Omey- 
yads; and the fourth, the history of the minor 
dynasties succeeding the caliphate up to the 
time of the Almoravide occupation of Spain. 

Dozy’s second brilliant achievement was the 
monumental Supplement aux dictionnaires arabes 
(2 vols., Leyden 1881; 2nd ed. 1927), an in- 
valuable aid to students of Arabic because of the 
author’s extraordinary familiarity with Arabic 
writers. He also wrote Het islamisme (Haarlem 
1863; 3rd ed. 1900), a popular exposition of 
Islam, and edited and translated many Arabic 
works on history and geography particularly in 
connection with Arabic Spain. 

Franz Babinger 

Consult: Goeje, M. J. de, Levenshericht van Reinhart 
Dozy (Amsterdam 1883), French translation by V. 
Chauvin (Leyden 1883); Stokes, F. J., biographical 
introduction to Spanish Islam, 

DRACO (last quarter seventh century b.c., 
exact dates unknown), Athenian politician and 
law codifier. To Draco belongs the credit for 
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having reduced to writing about 621 b.c. the 
customary law of Athens. Prior to that time 
knowledge of the laws was confined to the ruling 
classes, who had in consequence practically an 
unlimited mastery over the community. A 
passage in Aristotle’s Politics (ii: 12), written 
nearly three centuries later, speaks of the sever- 
ity of the punishments in Draco’s laws and from 
this the concept of Draconian as equivalent to 
barbarous appears to have arisen. Plutarch in his 
life of Solon says of these punishments that 
death was appointed for almost all offenses; 
others have stressed the creditor’s power to seize 
the debtor’s person; but the latter appears also 
in the Twelve Tables two centuries later, and 
capital punishment was never used sparingly in 
archaic law. This traditional severity, however, 
does indicate that the code was preponderantly 
a penal instrument; while its earlier appearance 
lends probability to the view that it was even less 
systematic than Solon’s legislation, which “had 
but little order.” While it was less permanent 
than the Twelve Tables Draco’s collection re- 
sembles the latter in marking the transition from 
consuetudinary to written law. It established 
Draco’s fame as one of the notable world figures 
who helped in the advancement of law to a more 
accessible and hence more serviceable form. 

Charles Sumner Lobingier 

Consult: Grote, George, A History of Greece (con- 
densed ed. by J. Mitchell and M. Caspari, London 
1907) p. 9-11; Maine, H. S., Ancient Lazv (4th 
American ed. by F. Pollock, New York 1906) p. 16, 
355. See also editions of Aristotle's Constitution of 
Athens by F. G. Kenyon (London 1901), and J. E, 
Sandys (2nd ed. London 1912). 

DRAFT. See Conscription. 

DRAGO DOCTRINE. See Calvo and Drago 
Doctrines. 

DRAHOMANOV, MIKHAILO PETRO- 
VICH (1841-95), Ukrainian nationalist and 
social critic. Bom of a Ukrainian noble family, 
he began his career as a historian and publicist 
and became associate of the University of Kiev 
in 1865. Later he included the study of folklore 
among his interests and collaborated with 
Antonovich in a collection of Ukrainian his- 
torical folk songs. He was forced to resign from 
the university because of his political activity 
and went to Geneva, where he edited a peri- 
odical, Hromada (Society), from 1878 to 1882. 
He spent the last years of his life in Soha as 
professor of history. 
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In his publication as well as in various pam- 
phlets Drahomanov developed his socio-political 
program of Ukrainian nationalism. With “cos- 
mopolitanism as the goal” his more immediate 
political ideal was an autonomous Ukraine with- 
in the borders of a federated, constitutional and 
democratic Russian state. He consequently op- 
posed the centralizing tendencies of the Russian 
revolutionists as well as the separatist aspirations 
of the extreme Ukrainian nationalists. He urged 
the Ukrainian masses to participate actively in 
the struggle for political freedom and the es- 
tablishment of a constitutional regime in Russia, 
but he disapproved of the activities of the 
terrorists and demanded “clean hands for a pure 
cause.” 

His views on social reform, which wer^ of an 
anarchistic- Proudhonian turn, occupied a sec- 
ondary place in his doctrine. They appealed, 
however, to the radical element, and it was 
largely through Drahomanov’s initiative that in 
1889 the Ukrainian Radical party was organized 
in Galicia to uphold the interests of the peasants. 

M. Hrusevsky 

Important works: Istoricheskaya Polsha i velikorusskaya 
demokratiya (Historical Poiand and the great Russian 
democracy) (Geneva 1882); Vobiy soyuz (Free union) 
(Geneva 1884); Chudatski dumki (Queer thoughts) 
(Kiev 1913); Politichni pisni ukrayinskoho narodu 
(Political songs of the Ukrainian people) (Geneva 
1885). 

Consult: Pavlik, M., M. P. Drahomanov (Lemberg 
1896); Hrusevsky, M., Drahomanov et le groupe socu 
aliste de Genhje (Vienna 1922). 

DRAMA. See Theater. 

DRAWBACK. A drawback is a device for re- 
lieving exporting interests, in part at least, from 
the disadvantages which they might suffer from 
the imposition of customs duties or internal 
revenue duties. Customs laws usually provide 
that import duties may be refunded or drawn 
back upon the reexportation of dutiable foreign 
goods and upon the exportation of domestic 
manufactures containing dutiable foreign ma- 
terial. The refund of internal revenue or con- 
sumption taxes paid either on the merchandise 
itself which is destined for export or upon con- 
tained materials is also usually classified as 
drawback. The drawback privilege may be 
limited to enumerated commodities, as in Italy 
and the United Kingdom, or it may be general, 
as in Canada and the United States. 

Drawbacks differ from export bounties, as 
Adam Smith explained, in that drawbacks “can 
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never occasion the exportation of a greater 
quantity of goods than what would have been 
exported had no duty been imposed. . . . They 
tend not to overturn that balance which natu- 
rally establishes itself among all the various em- 
ployments of the society; but to hinder it from 
being overturned by the duty. They tend not to 
destroy, but to preserve, . . . the natural division 
and distribution of labour in the society” 
{Wealth of Nations, bk. iv, ch. iv). 

While the drawback since the time of Adam 
Smith has generally been regarded as a relief 
from protectionism it was originally a part of 
the mercantilist system and was used extensively 
in France under Colbert and in England during 
the eighteenth century. In England drawbacks 
were given especially for the encouragement of 
shipping; but their importance declined with 
the coming of free trade. 

'Fhe United States has based its drawback 
system upon the purposes outlined by Adam 
Smith. Its tariff law of 1789 limited drawbacks 
to imported goods reexported in their original 
packages. The application of draw^back was 
extended in 1861 to goods manufactured wholly 
from imported materials, but only 90 percent of 
the duties were refunded. The refund of duties 
on the export of goods made from a combination 
of domestic and imported materials was not 
authorized until 1890. At this time the refund 
was increased to 99 percent of the duties. Ex- 
treme protectionists regarded drawback with 
susjucion as an entering wedge which might dis- 
rupt their system and hence insisted upon all 
possible safeguards, both in legislation and in 
administrative regulations, against fraud and 
abuse. In 1919, however, the United States 
'Fariff Commission reported that scores of 
American industries using foreign materials did 
not exercise the drawback privilege because the 
regulations designed to prevent fraud were so 
exacting and intricate that the amount of draw- 
back received did not repay the cost of collecting 
it. So complicated was the procedure for making 
a claim and proving identity that only large scale 
industries, such as sugar and tin plate, which 
could afford to employ experts to look after 
these matters, could profitably take advantage of 
the drawback privilege. Although the procedure 
has since been simplified, " still in 1929 only 
$14,926,000 of duties were drawn back, prin- 
cipally on cane sugar, flaxseed, aluminum and 
sensitized films. There was a change of policy in 
the tariff of 1930 by the abandonment of the 
requirement of proof of identity in claims for 


drawback on sugar, non-ferrous metals and ores 
containing non-ferrous metals. 

In certain European countries drawbacks have 
become, whether by accident or design, boun- 
ties on exports. Difficulties arise in determining 
the amounts of drawback payable when the 
amount of imported raw material contained in a 
given lot of goods cannot be directly measured, 
as, for example, the amount of wheat in flour, 
and when certain materials, such as flaxseed, 
yield two products only one of which may be 
exported. In such cases arbitrary conversion 
ratios must be fixed to establish the amount of 
raw material, in a given quantity of manufac- 
tured product, on which drawback may be paid. 
But as manufacturing processes are improved 
the actual yields secured from raw materials 
exceed the official ratio, and exporters receive 
more in refunds than they have paid in duties. 
In this manner the drawbacks of internal reve- 
nue duties (Ui sugar beets of various continental 
states became bounties. Fanners raised beets of 
higher sugar content and refiners increased the 
amount of sugar they could extract from beets. 
Corresponding changes were not made in the 
official ratios and substantial bounties on ex- 
ports resulted. ITese concealed bounties were 
finally abolished by the Brussels Sugar Con- 
vention of 1902. 

Export bounties may arise also from the pay- 
ment of drawback on exports containing do- 
mestic material either in combination with im- 
ported material or alone. If proof of identity is 
required — proof that the exported goods actu- 
ally contain a specific (piantity of imported 
goods on which duty has been paid --the provi- 
sions may be so loosely drawn that domestic 
goods can be substituted for imports. Or the 
only proof demanded may be that duty has been 
paid on an amount of imported goods equivalent 
to that on which drawback is claimed. In this 
case a bounty to exporters may result from the 
failure of the import tariff to raise the price of 
domestic goods by the full amount of the duty 
or from the substitution in the process of manu- 
facture of domestic goods of quality inferior to 
those imported. French drawbacks on woolen 
and cotton goods in the early nineteenth century 
illustrate this type of concealed bounty. 

The improvement trade {V eredelungsverkehr ^ 
admission temporaire) permits, under bond for 
the amount of the duties to be paid if the goods 
are not reexported, the free entry into the cus- 
toms area of a country of materials to be worked 
up and exported and permits the entry, duty 
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free, ol foreign goods made from domestic ma- 
terials. In Switzerland the improvement trade 
has attained considerable development, as, for 
example, in the importation of Irish linen to be 
made into handkerchiefs and reexported. The 
general purposes of drawback and the improve- 
ment trade may be accomplished by the estab- 
lishment of free zones where foreign goods may 
enter without the payment of duty to be re- 
packed, conditioned or manufactured, as, for 
example, in the port of Hamburg or in bonded 
warehouses in Germany, France, the United 
States and the United Kingdom. In the last 
named country the system of bonded warehouses 
has practically displaced drawbacks. As a rule 
manufacturing operations arc not permitted in 
warehouses, but there are exceptions, such as 
the milling of wheat and smelting of ores in 
bond in the United States. 

Negotiable export-import certificates (/iVw- 
fuhrscheifWy titres d'acquits a caution) represent 
a development of the drawback in a direction 
far removed from the original idea. These 
negotiable certificates are issued upon exporta- 
tion and may be used in the payment of import 
duties either on commodities of the same kind 
as those exported or on a specified list of com- 
modities. Both in France and in Germany the 
use of these certificates has brought about 
marked disturbances in that “natural division of 
labor” wliich drawbacks are supposed to main- 
tain. In the United States the proposed export 
debenture, which it is claimed resembles draw- 
back, represents an extreme use of the export- 
import certificate plan amounting in effect to 
export bounties. 

Percy Wells Bidwell 

See: Customs Duties; Free Ports and Free Zones; 
Bounties; Protection; F'ree Trade. 

Consult: Esslen, J. B., Die Politik des auswdrtigen 
Handels (Stuttg.irt IQ25); Grunzel, Josef, Economic 
Protectionism (Oxford 1916) p. 200-20; GrcRory, T. 
E. G., Tariffs: a Study in Method (London 1921); 
United States, Tariff Commission, Dictionary of 
Tariff Information (1924), and Free Zones in Ports of 
the United States (1918). 

DRESS. P'or the history of dress there are 
roughly four fields of study: prehuman behavior, 
archaeology, primitive peoples and modern 
civilized conditions. 

The study of animal behavior emphasizes 
two facts regarding the origin of clothing. In 
the first place, human dress, in so far as it is 
for protection against the elements, has no 
continuity with any prehuman behavior. Ani- 
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mals in frigid climates grow warm coats, which 
are transmitted to their offspring by heredity. 
The opposite technique of invention and tra- 
ditionally transmitted processes docs not occur 
except in man. In the second place, observation 
of the higher apes has emphasized the pre- 
human roots of clothing as sclf-deco ration. 
Kohler describes the naive delight of chim- 
panzees in hanging objects about their bodies 
and trotting about to display them. 

Archaeology reveals nothing about the his- 
tory of dress until the upper palaeolithic era- 
which is far removed from earliest man. Cloth- 
ing is necessarily of perishable materials, but 
even ornaments of animal teeth, ivory and 
shells begin to appear only in the Aurignacian 
period at the same level at which is found the 
characteristic palaeolithic development of mural 
drawing and engraving. From this period date 
also the characteristically distorted nude figu- 
rines of the female form, some of which are 
wearing bracelets although they are not rep- 
resented with any other clothing. It is obvious, 
however, that the distortion of these female 
figurines is in the direction of fertility symbols, 
and their nudity furnishes no information as 
to women’s daily wear in the Aurignacian period 
except that bracelets were worn at this pe- 
riod. 

The reasons that have led man to clothe 
himself can therefore be studied chiefly from 
a comparison of the divergent behavior of now 
existing peoples. There is a strong association 
in western civilization between dress and the 
covering of the sex organs, but most of the 
literature concerning the origin of clothing has 
directed its array of facts to demolish the as- 
sumption ot the primacy of this connection and 
to point out that dress did not have its origin 
in a specific instinct of modesty focused on the 
organs of reproduction. 

It is obvious from any study of primitive 
clothing that this particular function of dress 
has very often been unknown in other cultures. 
The habit of complete nudity has a wide dis- 
tribution in the tropical regions of South Amer- 
ica, Melanesia and Africa. In some cases both 
men and women are habitually naked, in others 
only the men, in still others only the women. 
Even outside of tropical regions habitual nudity 
is widespread, although a skin may be thrown 
over the shoulders for protection. Such regions 
are the Great Basin in North America, Cali- 
fornia and Australia. Even in arctic regions, 
where well tailored clothing is universal, the 
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conventions are often such that both men and 
women are habituated to indoor nudity and 
like all people so habituated exhibit no shame 
in uncovering. Nansen describes the intercrural 
cord of the east coast of Greenland, the sole 
covering of the natives when indoors, as being 
“so extremely small as to make it practically 
invisible to the stranger's inexperienced eye'’ 
(Paaski over (tronlatid, Christiania 1890, tr. by 
H. M. Gepp as The First Crossing of Greenland ^ 
2 vols., London 1890, vol. i, p. 338-39, vol. ii, 
p. 277-78). 

In more extreme instances that may be 
brought to bear against this theory of the origin 
of clothing in an instinct of modesty the very 
nature of the coverings themselves is the point 
of the argument. 'I'he codpiece which was worn 
in Europe about 1450 and the custom of the 
men of certain Papuan tribes who squeeze their 
members into the opening of a gourd are in- 
dicative of the exhibitionist nature of certain 
forms of dress. Many observers in many parts 
of the world have commented on the fact that 
the most obvious function of the genital cover- 
ings was to attract attention rather than to 
divert it. 

It is possible therefore to discard the notion 
that there is a human instinct of modesty that 
expresses itself in clothing. Modesty is a con- 
ditioned reflex and has its roots in the fashions 
of dress to which any group is accustomed. 
It is therefore to be expected that, given certain 
turns of fashion, other regions than the genital 
will be singled out and this emotion directed 
elsewhere — to the feet, as among Chinese 
women of past generations, or to the face, as 
with Mohammedan women. Native Brazilian 
women arc extremely unwilling to remove their 
nose plugs and Alaskan women to remove their 
enormous labrets. Feelings of shame may also 
be associated with types of behavior not con- 
nected with clothing. Perfectly naked savages, 
for example, show acute feelings of shame at 
seeing anyone eat in public. 

All the other theories of the origin of clothing 
contain varied amounts of truth. Their advo- 
cates have erred only in too generalized a 
support of their particular positions. It is not 
necessary to deny any of them, once one has 
granted that human custom has no unique 
root but in different parts of the world has 
been the result of quite different circumstances 
and habits of mind variously interacting. 

Thus Frazer and Karsten argue for the origin 
of clothing in ideas of magic, as, for example, 
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the covering of the organs of reproduction in 
order to prevent the evil eye being cast upon 
them. Amulets hung about the neck or inserted 
in the lip or the nose are the full scope of 
clothing among some peoples, and in those 
and similar cases costume can be most perti- 
nently studied in connection with local magical 
beliefs. In some regions these have had a pro- 
found influence upon the development of dress, 
but it is not necessary to generalize them as 
the origin of clothing. 

The theory that clothing originated in pro- 
tection against the rigors of climate is defended 
by Knight Dunlap. To doubt that weather has 
ever been a hictor would be to cast a gratuitous 
slur on human intelligence and to ignore one 
of the great differentiations between human and 
animal behavior. If it were the primary factor, 
however, the primitive tribes living in the cold 
climates of the southern hemisphere would have 
provided for themselves as well as those living 
in similar climates of the northern hemisphere. 
But they have not done so. For the freezing 
weather to which they are seasonally exposed 
the Australians and the Fuegians do not make 
themselves clothing but barely protect their 
shoulders with a skin. Certainly many other 
motivations have been as potent in the history of 
clothing as protection against the weather. 

Wcstermarck considers dress under the head- 
ing of “Primitive Means of Attraction." He 
believes that it is fundamentally rooted in the 
erotic impulses. Instances of this sort have been 
given above and he presents many others, both of 
habitual ornamentation of the pubic coverings 
and of ornamentation worn for particular occa- 
sions, such as dances, especially those of a 
licentious character. The history of clothing in 
our own civilization is ample evidence of the 
degree to which one sex dresses for the other, 
and certainly the often recurring differentiation 
of the dresses of the two sexes should be studied 
from this angle. 

It does not seem necessary, however, to 
single out the one trait of display before the 
opposite sex when dress is so obviously and so 
often a self-display on all counts. Sex display 
in dress may hardly appear in a given area, but 
display of trophies or display of status may be 
fundamental. Thus on the plains of North 
America men’s dress is a heraldic display of 
war counts, and on the northwest coast a man's 
hat will be built up in cumulative units to 
designate his rank. As an old explorer said of 
the Fuegians, “although they are content to 
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be naked, they are very ambitious to be fine.*' 
This impulse toward decoration is the most 
constantly recurring motivation in the history 
of clothing and, as we saw above, the one which 
is found also among the higher apes. 

Modern conditions have introduced only one 
important factor into human behavior in regard 
to clothing. In all that has been said above, 
modern dress like that of any other period is 
merely one of many possible varieties all illus- 
trative of the general principles. But there is 
one fundamental difference. Whereas in simpler 
conditions, even in untouched rural districts 
of Europe today, dress is geographically differ- 
entiated, in modern civilization it is temporally 
differentiated. This rise of fashion in the field 
of dress had begun somewhat tentatively be- 
tween the tenth and the fourteenth century, 
but it is with the Renaissance that its full and 
startling effect is first to be gauged. In rural 
districts dress remained and Has remained to 
the present time a matter of local individuality 
perpetuated for centuries with great conserva- 
tism. The revolutionary rise of fashion had to 
do only with the urban population and even 
more specifically with the court. Its onset in 
the fifteenth century was marked by those pe- 
culiarities that have continued to characterize 
fashion in the modern world: first, the grotesque 
exaggeration of certain features, in this case 
notably the hennin (the fantastically elongated 
headdress that was held on by a chin band); 
and second, the personal arbitership of the great 
lady, which is said to have been already a well 
developed role of Isabelle of Bavaria, wife of 
Charles vi. 

From this period fashion has been of un- 
ceasing importance in the field of dress. The 
latter part of the fifteenth century and the 
earlier part of the sixteenth show some of the 
most pleasing of all western European fashions, 
styles that are best known through the portraits 
of the Italian Renaissance. In the first half of 
the sixteenth century the woman's hoop skirt 
was elaborated, and this returned in extreme 
forms in the mid-eighteenth and mid-nine- 
teenth centuries, in less extreme form in the 
mid-seventeenth. In the eighteenth century 
version in the reign of Louis xvi this was 
coupled with spectacular display of costly ma- 
terial in garments; clothes became a primary 
means for the ostentatious exhibition of wealth. 
The greatest excesses were cultivated in the 
matter of hairdressing; coiffures were a half 
yard high and prints show the hairdressers 
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seated on ladders in order to reach the upper 
tiers of their creations. Nor was there any 
marked improvement during the nineteenth 
century. Probably the fashions of the period 
from 1830 to 1900 — the desperately constricted 
waist, the bustle and the heavy dragging skirt — 
were the ugliest and most unhealthful in the his- 
tory of women s dress in western civilization. 

The usual view of fashion is, first, that it is 
an affair of violent contrasts, each few years* 
swing of the pendulum reversing that of the 
preceding; and second, that it is essentially 
dictated by individual Parisian costumers. 
Kroeber, however, taking as a test case woman's 
full dress toilette from 1844 to 1919, has shown 
that, at least in the measurements he has con- 
sidered, fashion’s vagaries follow definite long 
time trends. This is clearest in the measurement 
of the width of the skirt, which for fifty years 
before 1919 had in spite of incidental variations 
become progressively more constricted. For 
almost as long a period previously it had in the 
same way grown progressively fuller, and its 
cycle therefore would be about one hundred 
years. The length of the skirt showed a similar 
trend. Its cycle for this period was about a 
third the duration of the width cycle, but even 
this is too long to be due to the influence of a 
single gifted designer. Kroeber does not claim 
universal validity for his examples but draws 
from them two conclusions: first, in a broader 
view styles not merely oscillate between two 
points but work themselves out in cycles of con- 
siderable length; second, these cycles are obvi- 
ously longer than the reign of influence of any 
one designer and are therefore independent of 
even the most powerful costumer. 

The study of fashion along with a variety of 
other cultural traits of modern civilization, such 
as mass production, can derive no assistance 
from the history of the world before compara- 
tively modern times. Fashion is new in human 
history and its future course is not known. At 
present it marks, as Santayana says, that mar- 
gin of irresponsible variation in manners and 
thoughts which among a people artificially 
civilized may so easily be larger than the solid 
core. It may well be that this swift succesrion 
of styles will maintain itself as a fixed charac- 
teristic of dress as a culture trait in our civili- 
zation. 

Ruth Benedict 

See: Ornament; Magic; Symbousm; Fashion; 
Sumptuary Legislation. 

Consult: Ellis, Havelock, The Evolution of Modesty, 
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DRINOV, MARIN STEPANOVICH (1838- 
1906), Bulgarian historian and nationalist. After 
a short career as a teacher in his native land 
Drinov went to Russia, where he completed his 
studies in historical philology at the University 
of Moscow. In 1873 he became a professor of 
Slavonics at the University of Kharkov, where 
he remained except for brief interludes for the 
rest of his life. Drinov was one of the founders 
of the Bulgarian Literary Society, w^hich was es- 
tablished in 1869 and was the most important 
center of Bulgarian culture and nationalism at 
that time. It continued, as the Bulgarian Acad- 
emy of Sciences, to be influential after the liber- 
ation of the country. 

Drinov was the first to establish Bulgarian 
history upon a sound scientific basis. His writ- 
ings on ancient Bulgarian history laid a founda- 
tion upon which later scholars were able to build. 
In 1869 he published two important works: 
Polled vrekh proiskhozhdencto na Bolgarskty na- 
rod i nachaloto na Bolgarskata istoriya (Vienna), 
a study of the formation of the Bulgarian people 
and the beginnings of Bulgarian history, which 
opposed the theory of the I lunnish origin of the 
Bulgarians, and htorichesky pregJed na Bolgar- 
skata tserkva (Vienna), w^hich dealt with the his- 
torical developmem of the Bulgarian church. 
In Zaselenie balkanskago poluostrova slavyanami 
(Moscow 1872), a pioneer work in Russian on 
the settlement of the Balkan peninsula by the 
Slavs, Drinov maintained that the Slavic settle- 
ment had begun as early as the second century. 
Yuzhnie slaty ane i Vyzantiya v x veke (Moscow 
1875), his work in Russian on the southern Slavs 
and Byzantium in the tenth century, was a clear 
picture of the oldest national organization of the 
Balkan Slavs and of the internal structure of 
Bulgaria after the fall of the first Bulgarian Em- 
pire. In addition to these principal works Drinov 
issued a number of studies on the ancient and 
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modern political, cultural and literary history of 
the Bulgarians. His collected works were edited 
by V. N. Zlatarski (3 vols., Sofia 1909-15). 

In various Russian publications Drinov up- 
held Bulgarian national and ecclesiastical inter- 
ests; in this way and through his activity as ad- 
viser of the Russian commander-in-chief during 
the Russo-Turkish war he helped the national 
cause. After Bulgaria became an autonomous 
principality he became a member of the Con- 
stituent Assembly and aided considerably in the 
administrative and cultural reconstruction of his 
country, particularly as the organizer of its edu- 
cational system. 

Josef Matl 

Consult: Zlatanski, V. N., in Let opts na Bolgarskoto 
Knizhovno Druzhestvo, Sofia, vol. vii (1907) ^8-83; 
Kulakt)vski, P., in Zhurnal ministerstva narodnago 
prosveshiheniyay vol. viii (1906) 190*206; Ljapunov, 
Boris, in Archiv fur slavische PhilologiCy vol. xxviii 
(1906) 637-39. 

DRIVES, MONEY RAISING. The money 
raising drive is one of the doubtful contributions 
of American civilization. Although the drive 
was used elsewhere during the war, when one 
touch of propaganda made all men kin, and 
may still persist here and there, it is in the main 
restricted to the American scene. This may be 
due as much to the smaller role of the voluntary 
social agency abroad as to the acceptance there 
of the notion that philanthropy is the province 
of the upper classes, against whose compara- 
tively small numbers no concerted drive is 
necessary. Essentially the drive is a phenomenon 
of mob psychology. In it can be seen in strange 
fellowship religious revivalism, the worship of 
Mammon, the adoration of success, the flair for 
efficiency, the shrewd sense for exploitation, 
the apotheosis of salesmanship, unconscious 
“justification by faith,*' grafted on a comfort- 
able idealism. 

In the brief history of its existence the money 
raising drive has been known chiefly in philan- 
thropy, in institutional programs of building 
and endowment and in war financing. Its pres- 
ent primary importance is in the field of philan- 
thropy, with educational institutions occupying 
the second place. 

The component elements of the money rais- 
ing drive made their appearance in somewhat 
the following sequence. Over a half century 
ago under the guidance of Charles S. Ward 
the Young Men's Christian Association used 
the drive method for raising funds. It was later 
adopted by other institutions, especially for 
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building funds and endowments. The next im- 
portant factor was the financial federation of 
social work agencies which made a somewhat 
abortive appearance in Denver, Colorado, in 
1887. It had appeared in Liverpool, England, 
fourteen years prior to that time. 'Lhe first 
successful financial federation took place in the 
Jewish philanthropies of Cleveland in 1896 and 
was followed in 1 905 by the non-dcnominational 
city wide charities in Elmira, New York, in 
1907 by Washington, D. C., and in 1913 in 
Cleveland, Ohio, by one of the most important 
of city wide federations. A somewhat neglected 
precursor of money raising drives was the tag 
day, whose origin is probably unknown but 
which was recorded as early as 1908 in Chicago, 
where it occurred 137 times during the four 
years from 1919 to 1922. The final and most 
exuberant florescence of the money raising 
drive, its most extravagant, most successful and 
most vicious manifestations, appeared during 
the war of 1914-18. 

Despite the basic setting of all money raising 
drives in mob psychology or its euphemistic 
representative, organized publicity, it would be 
misleading to identify the perennial drives with 
those characteristic of wartime fervor. The latter 
should be classed alone. They appeared in three 
fairly distinguishable forms: the nation wide 
drives for auxiliary war service undertaken by 
such organizations as the Young Men's Chris- 
tian Association and the Red Cross, the local 
war chests and the Liberty Bond drives. It was 
only the last of these which in the excesses of 
war psychology developed into vicious mob 
coercion . 

Unprecedented amounts were raised for war 
auxiliary purposes and later for refugee and 
foreign relief, d'he Red Cross, the denomina- 
tional young men’s associations, the Salvation 
Army and War Camp Community Service de- 
manded millions of dollars and the refugee relief 
organizations followed suit. Each one of these 
drives would in peace times have been con- 
sidered gigantic. In 1918 upon the initiative 
of the secretary of war seven of the largest 
agencies providing auxiliary services to the 
fighting forces or aid to their dependents com- 
bined their drives into one huge high powered 
drive, the United War Work Campaign, which 
raised over $200,000,000. Between April, 1917, 
and May i, 1918, the United War Work Cam- 
paign together with the independent drives by 
the American Red Cross and the Young Men’s 
Christian Association netted the incredible total 
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of $560,000,000, which would probably have 
constituted the record for the generation had it 
not been dwarfed into relative insignificance 
by the Liberty Loan drives for amounts running 
into the billions. 

“War chests” were created in cities, counties 
and in at least one state, Michigan, as a reaction 
to the chaos resulting from the endless succes- 
sion of special national drives, most of which 
assigned a quota to each community. The war 
chest was a two-edged measure designed on 
the one hand to raise the communal quota and 
on the other to protect the givers from assaults 
of countless special drives. The war chest 
brought with it almost automatically the finan- 
cial federation of the local units of national 
agencies and the joint raising of funds for both 
local and national needs. Syracuse and Rome, 
New York, were the first cities to adopt the 
war chest and were soon followed by Columbus, 
Detroit, Cleveland, Rochester and Indianapolis. 

The Liberty Loan drives called forth the total 
mob power of the population. At this point 
the United States probably differed little from 
European countries except that lacking the 
emotional power provided by their nationalistic 
traditions it substituted larger doses of self- 
hypnosis and hysteria. The presence of an 
enormous percentage of immigrants or de- 
scendants of immigrants from the enemy nation- 
alities supplied a stimulus for fear and hatred 
that measurably abetted the hysteria. Appeal 
turned into intimidation, sabotage and physical 
assault, especially where the presence of enemy 
alien heritage proved a further incentive to 
ferocity or created a defensive superfervor on 
the part of the “tainted” members. Although 
the nature, momentum and methods of the 
Liberty Loan drive may not have been unique, 
the intensification brought about by the incom- 
parably larger funds sought, coupled with the 
recrudescence of the worst forms of patriotism 
involving the disregard of all sanctity of person 
and property, made the experience sui generis, 
a full recording of which, beyond a few frac- 
tional bits of testimony in progressive periodi- 
cals, remains yet to be made. 

The chief money raising drives of the present 
day are mild reflections of the wartime exam- 
ples. The chief representative is the general 
philanthropic drive, such as the Red Cross 
annual roll call and special disaster fund drives, 
the Christmas seal sales for antkuberculosis 
societies, the Salvation Army drives and the 
Poppy Day of the veterans’ organization. A 
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second type includes building and endowment 
fund drives by agencies like the Young Men’s 
Christian Association, colleges, universities, 
hospitals and churches. 7"he annual community 
chest campaigns of financial federations of social 
agencies, although philanthropic in intent, con- 
stitute a class by themselves. 

Money raising drives have had but one pur- 
pose, that oi raising money. This truism is 
necessary in view of the confusing incidental 
and historical claims that have been made for 
them and in view of certain special phases 
attaching solely to community chest campaigns. 
Taking for granted a conviction on the part 
of the sponsors as to the social justification for 
their particular objective, the drive resolves 
itself into the following preliminary steps. 

'Fhe desired amount and the community’s 
contributing capacity are determined. Persons 
who command public confidence are selected 
for nominal or actual responsibility and leader- 
ship; ‘‘prospects” and amounts which as groups 
or individuals they arc likely to contribute are 
listed. Then there is built up an organization 
of the individual participants in the drive, who 
must be community members in good standing 
— leaders if possible. The refinements worked 
out in this last phase of the work present re- 
markable achievements in organization, espe- 
cially as represented in such “trade teams” as 
those in the I'ederation for the Support of 
Jewish Philanthropic Agencies in New York. 
A few of the well established drives, such as 
the annual Christmas seal sale for antitubercu- 
losis societies, do not depend on such commu- 
nity participation but use an employed staff for 
much of the work. A suitable time free from 
disturbing factors or rival drives and preferably 
with sentimental possibilities is selected, and 
the public through expert publicity, chiefly in 
the press, is prepared for the drive. There is 
then the task of building up and maintaining 
for the duration of the drive a high pitch of 
interest through the press and pulpit meetings, 
posters, visible indices of progress, badges and 
the like. The extent and nature of this psycho- 
logical stimulation depend largely although not 
exclusively on the standing and relative accli- 
matization of the drive. Successive community 
chest and hospital fund drives find, as the 
public becomes informed of their purposes and 
accustomed to their yearly appearance, that they 
can dispense with much of the special para- 
phernalia. As the psychological staging recedes 
in importance, the efficiency of the organization 


must increase and improve. Finally, in order 
to prepare the public for a favorable acceptance 
of the next drive a report is made giving an 
account of activities. 

It is clear that in all these steps two elements 
are combined in a variety of ways and propor- 
tions: expert technique and participation of an 
interested group. The latter is often the crucial 
test of the former. I’hus have arisen schemes 
such as the organization of canvassing teams 
and companies headed by captains and lieu- 
tenants, either to exploit the psychological val- 
ues of competition or to secure the complete 
covering of prospects. These in turn may be 
arranged geographically or on other principles 
of classification, the most effective of which 
has probably been the division by trades, with 
a group of canvassers responsible for the map- 
ping of prospects and the soliciting of all per- 
sons considered contributors within each trade. 
When the drive is repeated periodically for the 
same purpose and addressed to the same con- 
stituency and as technique becomes routinized 
and the public trained for solicitation and 
giving, the technical personnel usually becomes 
a permanent salaried body. Since, however, for 
the vast number of drives undertaken by col- 
leges, churches, hospitals and the like the expert 
cannot be a permanent fixture, there has grown 
up a considerable number of professional money 
raising experts, organized along commercial 
lines, advertising in suitable periodicals and 
accepting commissions for the task of “deliver- 
ing the goods.” Usually these firms work on 
a percentage basis and some add other money 
raising devices to their stock of wares, such as 
lists of special prospects, the preparation of 
publicity copy, mailing, checking and other 
services. There are perhaps a score or more 
such firms carrying on business at this time in 
the United States in addition to individuals and 
some intermittent practitioners. The amounts 
raised by them for various purposes run into 
millions of dollars annually. 

Of the many problems that have arisen in 
connection with drives some are of interest 
chiefly to the sponsors of drives, while others 
have wider social significance. For example, it 
was recognized soon after the advent of the 
wartime drives that the givers were developing 
a distrust based on an uncertainty as to the 
actual need for the drive or the justification of 
the particular amount sought. To meet this 
growing uneasiness the National Bureau of 
Information was organized as an endorsing 
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agency on the pattern of the endorsement com- 
mittees of chambers of commerce. Another in- 
creasing source of embarrassment as the drives 
began to lose the protective coloring of war 
glamour was the question of the responsible 
budgeting of the large sums collected in the 
relatively uncontrolled manner characteristic of 
many large drives. This particular problem 
assumed considerable importance for national 
drives in view of the fact that some of these 
were conducted on the commission system for 
collectors, individual or organized, who occa- 
sionally retained for stipend as much as half 
or more of the amount raised. Another trouble- 
some question has been that of coercion upon 
employees where plants or entire industries are 
“quota-cd” in a drive. Firms or corporations 
as such have made large contributions, but in 
addition and occasionally as substitute or sup- 
plement the employed personnel has been called 
upon to contribute. 'J'his may be done in the 
interest of actual results or only for the purpose 
of boosting the number of contributors with the 
resulting ap^pearance of greater distribution and 
democracy. At times — and not only for the 
Liberty Loan — contributions have been de- 
ducted from the pay roll, and refusal spelled 
dismissal. 'Fhc problem of emf)loyers’ contri- 
butions and of imp)lied or expressed coercion 
varies from community to community with local 
traditions and personnel and has not as yet 
provoked steady or widespread discussion. 

A number of the criticisms directed against 
drives, especially community chest campaigns, 
pertain more directly to financing, developing 
or controlling social work than to the drive 
method as such. These may relate to amounts 
raised, number of contributors, democratization 
of social work, education in social problems, 
control by concentrated groups, position of 
caf)ital and labor, conservatism and radicalism. 
These are matters that pertain more strictly 
to questions of social work theory than to 
money-raising technique, especially in view of 
the general tendency for community chests to 
raise all their funds by continuous intensive 
methods, leaving the drive for building funds, 
endowments, disaster and foreign relief, edu- 
cational institutions and hospitals. Although 
even these may at the moment be confronted 
by a weary public, a new war would find the 
drive ready for its uses in all its pristine strength 
of potential mob rule. 

Philip Klein 

See: Propaganda; Publicity; War Finance; En- 
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DROYSEN, JOHANN GUSTAV (1808-84), 
German historian. Droysen, born in Pomerania, 
the son of an army chaplain, was educated at the 
University of Berlin, where he was strongly 
influenced by Hegel and Boeckh, and held 
professional positions at Kiel, Jena and Berlin. 
He was active politically in the defense of the 
rights of the duchies of Schleswig and Holstein 
and was a member of the national assembly at 
Frankfort in 1848, where he had a chief part in 
elaborating the German constitution. 

Droysen ’s historical work is characterized 
throughout by a strong practical political aim. 
With his youthful impressions of the War of 
l.riberation always vivid in his mind he became 
the passionate apostle of Prussian- German 
patriotism and as such the founder of the 
Prussian school of historians which propagated 
the idea that the unity of Germany could be 
realized only under the hegemony of Prussia. 
This patriotic trend is evident even in his earlier 
works on ancient history, such as Geschichte 
Alexander des Grossen (Hamburg 1833; 6th ed. 
by R. Kiepert, Stuttgart 1925) and Geschichte 
des Hellenismus (2 vols., Hamburg 1836-43; 2nd 
ed., 6 vols., Gotha 1877-78), in which he was the 
first to use the term Hellenism to denote a whole 
cultural epoch. In these works he sought to 
demonstrate that only the military Macedonian 
monarchy had been able to bring together the 
disunited republican states of Greece and to 
extend the Greek civilization over the Orient. 
While he did not directly refer to the situation in 
Germany, the analogy to the German national 
situation was perfectly obvious. 

Droysen *s patriotic ardor led him to abandon 
the field of ancient history and to devote himself 
exclusively to the study of Prussian history. His 
Vorlesungen iiber die Freiheitskriege (Kiel 1846; 
2nd ed. Gotha 1886) was in reality a practical 
national program imbued with the liberal and 
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patriotic tendencies of Baron von Stein. In his 
pamphlet Prcimeri iind das System der Gross- 
7 ndfhtc (i(S49) he gave the clearest expression of 
the need of Prussian leadership, and in his 
hif)graphieal masterpiece, Das Lehen des Feld- 
ifuirsclialls Grafen York von Wartenhur}f (3 vols., 
Berlin 1851 52; nth cd. 2 vols., Leipsic 1913), 
he j)rcsent(*d I lie tyfucal figure of heroism and 
energy. In his monumental Gcschichtv der preus- 
sisrlirn Politik (14 vols., Leipsic 1855-86; vols. 
i iv, 2nd ed. 1868- 72) he attempted to prove the 
unchanging character of the Prussian state from 
its remotest origins and its consistent striving to 
develop to a (Jerman power. 

In his (irundriss der JUstorik (Leipsic 1868; 
4lh ed. by 1 : 1 . Kothacker, Halle 1925; tr. by E. B. 
Andrews, Jk)ston 1893) Droysen combated 
Buckle’s conce})tion of general historical laws. He 
em])hasized the free will of the individual and 
elaborated the Hegelian idea of the national 
Machtstaat . He attacked Ranke’s supposed ob- 
jectivity and maintained that the historian’s 
jmqiose was to understand and to interpret his- 
torical events in the light of current needs and 
problems. His ideas on historiography have re- 
ceived a new vogue in recent times and have 
been a strong inlluence on writers like Simmel, 
'Proeltsch, Dilthey and Rothacker. 

Alfred Stern 

Consult: Ilintzc, O., in AU^cmeine deutschc Biographies 
vol. xlviii (1904) 82-114; Droysen, C. DroyseHf 

vol. i- (Leipsic 1910- ); 7 G. Broysetts Brief wechsels 
ed. by K. Hiibner, 2 vols. (Stuttgart 1929); Pflaum, C. 
1 ^., y. G. Droysrns Hist on k in Hirer Bedeutung fur die 
moderne Geschichtsivissenschafts (ieschichtliche Unter- 
.suchungen, ed. by Karl Lamprccht, vol. v, pt. ii 
(Ciotha 1907); Ilubner, Budolf, “Jt)bann Gustav 
Droysens Vorlesungen iiber Politik” in Zeitschrift Jiir 
Politiks vol. X (1917) 325-70; Mcinccke, F., “J- G. 
Droysen” in IJistorisehe Zeitschrift y vol. cxli (1929) 
249- 87; Heller, H., Hegel uml der nationale Macht- 
staatsgedanke in DcwLvr/i/um/ (Leipsic 1921) p. 176-82; 

C Gilbert, Felix, J. G. Droysen und die preussische- 
deutsche Frage (Munich 1931). 

DRUG ADDICTION is associated with the 
use of the products of the opium poppy and of 
coca leaves. 

Opium (from the Greek juice) was first 
used for therapeutic purposes. The earliest 
known reference to it is in Assyrian medical 
tablets (see Thompson, R. C., The Assyrian 
Herbal s London 1924) under the term arat, pa, 
pa. — a possible origin for the \jAXmpapaver . It is 
there also designated by the Sumerian ideogram 
hul.gil.s which dates from the fourth millennium 
B.c. and signifies joy (Ak/.) and plant indi- 


cating that the Sumerians were familiar with its 
euphoric properties. The method of collecting 
opium described in these tablets is the same as 
that in use today in opium growing countries. 
Later references are found in the Ebers Egyp- 
tian papyri, dated about 1550 B.c., which men- 
tion opium among approximately seven hundred 
remedies. It is not improbable that the Assy- 
rians, Syrians, Egyptians, Persians, Turks and 
Arabs acquired their knowledge of the drug 
directly or indirectly from the Sumerians and 
Babylonians. Hippocrates, Herodotus, Vergil, 
Homer and other Greek and Roman medical and 
non-medical writers referred to the drug. About 
the year 40 a.d. Scribonius Largus described the 
method of procuring opium from the capsule of 
the poppy, and Dioscorides in the year 77 A.D. 
distinguished between the juice of the capsule 
and the extract of the whole plant, which he 
regarded as less potent. Later Pliny and Celsus 
described the medicinal uses of opium and 
Galen spoke enthusiastically of the virtues of 
opium confections. The drug became popular in 
Rome and was distributed by shopkeepers and 
itinerant quacks. Arabic physicians used it 
extensively. Avicenna (980 1037 a.d.) recom- 
mended it especially for diarrhea and diseases of 
the eye. Arab traders carried it to India before 
the time of Mohammed (570-632 a.d.), but its 
use there was doubtless spread by the Moham- 
medan invasion. Opium has been known in 
China since the seventh century a.d., when it 
was imported overland from India via Burma 
and Yunnan by Arab traders. I’he opium poppy 
is mentioned in Chinese literature as early as the 
T’ang dynasty (618-709 a.d.). The first Chinese 
mention of opium was in 973 a.d., when the 
reigning emperor ordered the preparation of a 
new' herbarium in which the poppy was in- 
cluded as a cure for dysentery. P'rom the twelfth 
century on medical writers mention the use of 
the popj>y capsule in preparing a paste to be 
used for dysentery, a paste which is also men- 
tioned later as a cure for diarrhea. Wang Hi, 
governor of Kansu, who doubtless came in 
contact with the Mohernmedans, wrote in 1488 
of the method of extracting the juice from the 
capsule — the first description of this process in 
China. A Korean work of the same period 
{Eastern Treasury of Medicine) also describes the 
scoring of the capsule, gathering the juice and 
drying it in the sun. The trade originated by the 
Arabs was perpetuated by the Chinese and by 
the Portuguese and Dutch traders from India 
and from other opium growing countries, in 
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whose hands the trade remained until 1773, 
when English merchants from Calcutta engaged 
in it. The importation increased rapidly and in 
178 1 the East India Company took the trade into 
its own hands. At j)resent the most important 
producing countries are Persia, India, China, 
Russian Turkestan, Afghanistan and Turkey. 

In Europe opium was used in a disguised form 
in various therapeutic concoctions and confec- 
tions containing many ingredients. Paracelsus 
(1490-1540), who administered opium to his 
patients, carried the drug in the pommel of his 
saddle and called it the “stone of immortality.*’ 
Platerus of Basel strongly recommended it in 
1600 and Sylvius de la Boe, a Dutch physician, 
declared that he could not practise without 
opium. Van Helmonl in the seventeenth century 
used it so frecjuently that he was called Doctor 
Opiatus, and Sydenham about 1680 writes that 
opium w^as the most cfFicacious of drugs. 

In 1803 Derosne and two years later Ser- 
tiirncr succeeded in separating from the crude 
opium an alkaloid base now^ known as morphine, 
marking the beginning of modern alkaloidal 
medicine. Robiquet isolated narcotine in 1817 
and codeine in 1832 and in tlie same year 
Pelletier discovered narceine, thebaine, papav- 
erine, cryptopine, gnoscopine and xanthaline. 
Other alkaloids and their derivatives such as 
apocodeine, lieroin, dionin and peronine fol- 
lowed later. Throughout the nineteenth century 
in Europe and in America opium continued to 
be used for almost every malady. Opinions 
differed as to its physiologic properties and as to 
its mechanism in disease, but all agreed as to its 
efficacy. 

The social problems involved in the non- 
medical use of opium were evidenced first in 
those countries in which the IK)ppy was culti- 
vated and from which commerce carried opium 
to other parts of the world. The Persians, Turks 
and Arabs, all of whom cultivated opium, were 
noted for its use, and other countries such as 
India and China, to which opium was first 
carried by the Mohammedans presumably for 
medical purposes, became producing countries 
and pari passu consuming countries. I’hc eating 
of opium for non-medical purposes developed in 
India and China, and in the latter country its 
use was interdicted before the smoking of opium 
had been introduced. The first known smoking 
of opium was by the Dutch in Formosa, who 
used it with tobacco as a preventive of malaria. 
From Formosa the custom was introduced into 
China about 1800, and soon opium was being 
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especially prepared for this purpose. 7 ’hc first 
anti-opium edict against the sale of opium and 
the opening of opium smoking divans is said to 
be that of Yung Cheng in 1729, although earlier 
edicts had been issued against tobacco smoking. 
The smoking of opium spread from China to 
wherever the Chinese migrated. It was brought 
to the United States by coolie laborers on the 
west coast. The first white man to smoke opium 
in the United States is said to have been a world 
tramp named Clendenyn (1868). The practise 
spread rapidly across the continent and occa- 
sioned prohibitory legislation first in the form of 
municipal ordinances and later of state laws. 
Practically every country has been invaded to 
some extent by the practise, 'hhe extent of the 
use of the crude drug and later of laudanum in 
Europe and America before the nineteenth 
century is not known. But with the discovery of 
morphine and of other alkaloids the problem of 
addiction grew rapidly, and just as the produc- 
ing countries of the crude drug had become ex- 
tensive opium consumers, so the countries 
manufacturing the alkaloids became heavy alka- 
loid consumers. 

'J’he hypodermic syringe discovered by 
Rynd of Dublin in 1845 and Wood of Edin- 
burgh in 1853 became a factor in the spread of 
drug addiction. By the employment of this 
instrument to inject moqdiine and other 
derivatives of opium under the skin it was 
thought that the so-called opium appetite 
would not be stimulated as it had been by oral 
administration. This belief pnned erroneous 
but as a result of it the hypodermic use of 
morphine as a drug of addiction has become in 
western countries the most common method of 
administration. In 1898 a further impetus was 
given to the use of opium through the discovery 
of heroin by Dreser in Germany. His claims and 
those of others were to the effect that it was free 
from habit forming properties and was useful in 
the treatment of opium addiction. Medical 
literature for the next ten or twelve years advo- 
cated the use of heroin, and it w^as not until 
about 1910 that the medical profession began to 
realize that heroin was as dangerous as morphine 
or other opium derivatives in addiction forming 
properties. Drug addicts in contact with the 
illicit traffic had already been aw^are of this. 
Heroin was taken orally and hypodermically and 
in addition came to be used by sniffing, a 
method earlier applied to cocaine. Its greater 
potency, the ease with which it could be sniffed 
and the rapidity of ks absorption through the 
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mucous membrane of the nose made the drug 
popular as a drug of addiction. Since the adop- 
tion of local and national prohibitory laws 
heroin has becf)me more profitable in the illicit 
traffic, and it is the most commonly handled 
drug along the Atlantic seaboard in the United 
States. The fact that its amorphous form permits 
easy adulteration has been a factor in this situa- 
tion. Such a strong sentiment against heroin has 
developed in the United States that its importa- 
tion and rnanuhicture are prohibited, even 
though it is claimed in some medical circles that 
heroin possesses certain uniquely valuable 
therapeutic properties. 

Wars have been responsible for an increase in 
the problem of addiction, although little men- 
tion of this factor can be found in available 
records until the advent of the Civil War in the 
United States and the Franco-Prussian War in 
Europe. So marked was the effect of the Civil 
War on opium addiction that it came to be 
known in America after 1665 as the “army 
disease.” I’he World War also gave rise to many 
victims in all the participating countries, par- 
ticularly in Germany, France and Italy, where 
the marked increase in drug addiction has been a 
matter of frequent comment in medical writings. 

The medical profession has persistently 
shown lack of knowledge of and interest in drug 
addiction. When the practise of medicine was 
almost wholly empiric and the causes of disease 
were unknown and specific remedies were un- 
available, treatment was directed at effect rather 
than cause. As pain, invsomnia, nervous excit- 
ability or distress of some kind accompanies al- 
most every disease and as desire for relief is 
practically universal, opium, the sovereign 
remedy for all of these symptoms, attained a 
popularity which has never been equaled by any 
other drug. This widespread use increased very 
materially the extent of addiction and it is quite 
probable that a hundred or more years ago the 
majority of addicts among western nations were 
the direct victims of the therapeutic use of the 
drug. As medical knowledge increased, especially 
within the last one hundred years, and thera- 
peutic measures came to be directed more at 
causes and less at symptoms, the need for opium 
materially decreased. Better medical training 
and appreciation of the dangers of its continued 
use and of the difficulties surrounding its re- 
linquishment by those addicted and in the past 
few decades the more widespread popular 
knowledge of its undesirable effects have tended 
to lessen the importance of the therapeutic 


addict. Unfortunately, however, inadequate 
knowledge of tolerance formation and of the 
resulting dependence and unsatisfactory meth- 
ods of treatment of existing cases have combined 
to retard medical progress in both the prevention 
and cure of this condition. The earlier concept 
that the use of opium was dependent upon a 
vicious “appetite” or weak mentality and more 
recently the ill judged enforcement in the 
United States of certain regulations under the 
federal narcotic law have deterred physicians 
from the handling of these cases. Estimates vary 
widely as to the degree to which the therapeutic 
use of opium now' influences the development of 
addiction. It is unavoidable that some addicts be 
formed in the humane practise of medicine. 
Chronic, incurable painful maladies, the emer- 
gencies of war and accidents and injuries all 
contribute their quotas and such situations will 
continue as long as oj)ium and its derivatives 
remain irreplaceable for the relief of pain. Other 
cases are formed from the use of opium in 
medicine with less pathologic justification. 
Studies made by the Committee on Drug Addic- 
tions, composed of representatives of the medi- 
cal and social sciences interested in the problem, 
indicate that individuals are introduced to its 
euphoric properties needlessly by some physi- 
cians through cither ignorance or carelessness. 
These practises may be expected to become less 
prevalent as higher professional standards and 
increased knowledge of the physical and psychic 
effects of opium on different personalities exert 
their influence. Patent remedies containing 
opium or its derivatives have led to the formation 
of many cases of addiction. Specious advertising 
in magazines and newspapers, billboard posters 
and handbills, as well as unscrupulous retail 
pharmacists, foisted upon the ignorant sick 
“remedies” for every conceivable human ail- 
ment. Cold “cures,” consumption “cures,” 
cancer “cures,” “pain killers,” soothing syrups 
and diarrhea cordials, practically all of them 
depending for what little virtue they possessed 
on opium, flooded the United States and other 
countries. Many individuals, discovering the 
potent drug in the mixture they had been taking, 
bought it over the counter in drug stores and 
continued its use unhampered by restrictive 
laws. The peak of the patent medicine industry 
in the United States was reached just prior to 
the passage of the Pure Food and Drugs Act in 
1906. The decline of the industry began at this 
time, and it was further affected in 1914 by the 
passage of the Harrison Narcotic Act. 
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There are two effects derived from the use of 
the drug, the euphoric effect and the therapeutic 
effect. All cases should be classified according to 
two bases: the object for which the drug was 
taken originally and the predisposing influences, 
more than one of which may be operative in the 
same case. Those persons by whom the drug was 
first taken for its euphoric effect alone constitute 
the class whose addiction originated on a non- 
medical basis. Among them may be included 
addicts of all social groups who were intro- 
duced to the drug through association, curiosity, 
bravado or other social stimuli. The literature 
on the subject popularized the use of opiates. 
Medical writings such as those of Docring, 
Young, Jones and others warning against the 
dangers of the too free use of opium dwelt at 
such length upon its euphoric and stimulating 
properties and endowed it with such mysterious 
qualities that they developed an interest in the 
drug. It is doubtful if any single work has had a 
more far reaching influence in stimulating its 
readers to undertake hazardous experiments 
with opium than has Thomas De Quincey’s 
Confessions of an English Opium Eater (London 
1822), the forerunner of a host of other less 
brilliant but equally morbid productions. The 
traditions so commonly circulated as to its 
alleged aphrodisiac properties, the deliberate 
proselytism of traffickers and other addicts, 
examples in the orgiastic tendencies of certain 
types of social gatherings, have all increased the 
use of the drug. There are certain persons who 
by reason of their psychologic, emotional or 
temperamental characteristics become victims 
of the chronic use of the drug mqre readily than 
others, no matter what method of exposure, 
through medical use, environment or other 
means, may be involved. The statement has 
been made frequently that all addicts are con- 
stitutionally unstable. As yet sufficient evidence 
has not been produced to establish the validity of 
this hypothesis, for until the pre-addict has been 
studied and until the physiologic and psycho- 
logic mechanisms of addiction are better under- 
stood, due evaluation cannot be made of the 
influences exerted by the complex elements in- 
volved in the addiction itself upon the personal- 
ity of the individual. Addiction may be acquired 
because of exposure to the use of the drug 
through the occupation of the individuals 
affected (pharmacists, nurses, physicians, etc.), 
through association with acquaintances who use 
the drug for therapeutic purposes but who ill 
advisedly pass on this knowledge, through 
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voluntary association of a vicious nature involv- 
ing dissipation in many forms or through eco- 
nomic, domestic or other social or emotional 
difficulties leading to the euphoric use of the 
drug. Illness takes its place among the common 
predisposing causes of addiction. Regardless of 
the personality make up of the individual, en- 
vironment or other contributory influences, an 
individual suffering from a chronic painful con- 
dition seeks relief and finds it in opium. As long 
as painful disease prevails and opium is the 
principal agent of relief, addicts will be formed 
by its use. 

Illicit traffic in opium is enormous and reaches 
practically every corner of the earth. That it in- 
volves many tons of morphine and heroin annu- 
ally in addition to opium prepared for smoking 
and that it is carried on in response to a very real 
demand are shown by many of the documents of 
the League of Nations. Seizures have been re- 
ported amounting to thousands of pounds, yet 
there seems to be no scarcity of smuggled drug; 
and individual histories of addicts show that 
morphine, heroin and cocaine are available 
practically everywhere in the United States and 
Europe. The very nature of the traffic is such 
that it cannot be defined with accuracy, yet the 
case histories of many addicts show that addic- 
tion is spread through the efforts of the retail 
peddlers. 

The nature of opium addiction is not under- 
stood. It was early described as an appetite and 
its subjects designated as opium eaters (opi- 
ophagists). It has since been called a habit, 
addiction, mania and by other similar terms. 
Levinstein in 1877 termed it Morphiumsucht 
(morphine disease or craving). The French 
morphinomanie and the English morphinomania 
followed. 

The time and amount required to establish 
addiction varies with individuals, but for what- 
ever reason the drug is taken addiction will re- 
sult ultimately if the period of time is sufficient. 
In the continued use of opium individuals are 
able to tolerate increasingly large amounts of the 
drug, amounts that would be fatal to the non- 
user. Addicts have been recorded as having 
taken 50, 100 or even 200 grains of morphine 
daily, but the great majority of morphinists use 
much smaller quantities and the percentage of 
individuals using less than ten grains per day is 
far greater than that using more. As a growing 
tolerance requires an increase in the dose in 
order to secure the accustomed relief and as the 
period of time over which the drug is taken 
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lengthens, it becomes increasingly difficult to 
abstain from its use. (3nce established, addiction 
to a moderate dose is as difficult to overcome as 
that to large doses. Certain authors also describe 
a state of dej^eiulence other than the tolerance 
already referred to, in which the functions of the 
body have become so de})endent upon the usual 
dose of the drug as to be definitely disturbed 
when it is discontinued, as evidenced by the 
so-called withdrawal symptoms Others claim 
that this dependence is only a psychological 
manifestation -a craving for the drug. 

'idle withdraw'al symptoms, whatever their 
origin, occur with greater or less severity in 
practically all cases where tolerance has been 
well established, wffien the accustomed dose of 
the drug is materially decreased or stopped en- 
tirely. From a clinical point of view the reaction 
is typical and is not produced by any other 
known drug or medical situation. The symp- 
toms usually consist of the following, in the 
order of their development: restlessness and 
depression followed by yawning, sneezing, ex- 
cessive mucous secretion, sw^cating, nausea, un- 
controlled vomiting and purging, twitching and 
jerking, intense muscular cramps and pain, 
abdominal distress, marked circulatory and 
cardiac insufficiency and irregularity, faces 
drawn and haggard, pallor deepening to gray- 
ness, exhaustion, collapse and in some cases 
death. 'Fhe symptoms attain their greatest 
severity in about forty-eight hours, gradually 
abating fer a variable period of one to several 
wrecks before they cease entirely. 

Numerous theories have been advanced in 
explanation of the mechanism of the develop- 
ment of tolerance and that of the withdrawal 
symptoms. By Gioffredi, Ilirschlaff, Mavro- 
jannis, IVIarikovsky, Mirto, Ferrai, Berri and 
Belgrano tolerance has been said to be anal- 
ogous to the bacterial immunity in the case of 
certain diseases. This has been denied by 
Morgenroth, Fellini, Greenfield, Kolb and 
DuMez and is generally discredited today. Faust 
and Albanese have attributed tolerance to an in- 
creasing ability of the organism to destroy 
morphine; Cloetta, Morat, Biberfeld and Gunn 
ascribe it to a cellular immunity or resistance; 
Rubsamen, van Egmond, Langer, van Dongen, 
Joel and 'Famura to a combination of these two 
— an increased ability of the body to destroy the 
drug and cellular immunity or adaptations. 
Takayanagi added to the two preceding explana- 
tions that of an increased elimination of the 
drug. Other explanations of both tolerance and 
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the withdrawal symptoms, based on chemical 
changes in the drug and tissues of the body and 
their effect upon the central and vegetative 
nervous systems and on the storage of the drug 
in certain tissues, have been put forward by 
Brissernorel and Challamel, Loofs, Legewie, 
Wuth, David and Kahlc. Marme has explained 
the withdrawal symptoms on the basis of the 
formation of oxidymorphine, but this has been 
denied by Donath, Stark and Marquis. Hitzig 
stated that withdrawal disturbance was due to 
hyperacidity of the stomach and Sollier, Kraus 
and Schiibel have attributed it to the sudden 
reawakening of glandular functioning. A general 
poisoning resulting from the paralyzing of bodily 
functions was offered in explanation by Pettey. 
Bishop explained the symptoms on the basis 
of the presence of a circulating antidotal poison- 
ous substance. Cell assimilation of the drug with 
resulting dependence after continued adminis- 
tration is the explanation of Fauscr and Otten- 
stein. None of the theories seeking to explain the 
state of tolerance or that of the withdrawal symp- 
toms has been sufficiently well demonstrated to 
warrant its acceptance on the basis usually re- 
quired for scientific demonstration, and there is 
no certain knowledge on these matters. 

Addiction cannot be inherited, but it is con- 
ceivable, although not proved, that a predisposi- 
tion to addiction may be inherited in certain 
temperaments, as, for example, the neurotic and 
psychotic. I’olerancc to opium, however, may 
develop before birth and the child of an opium 
addicted mother will usually develop symptoms 
of opium withdrawal within twenty-four hours 
after birth. In some cases these symptoms are so 
severe that if the drug is not administered in 
suitable doses death will ensue. Many such cases 
have been reported, and the general practise is to 
supply opium in the form of one of the tinctures 
until the milk flow is established on the third day 
after birth. It is sometimes necessary to supply 
additional opium until the infant can be weaned 
and treated for its addiction. The current belief 
that opium prevents conception is not true, al- 
though pregnancy may occur with relative in- 
frequency because of the fact that the continued 
use of the drug lessens or completely abolishes 
sex desire. 

Methods of treatment based on the divergent 
theories of the nature of drug addiction have 
varied widely, each giving rise to enthusiastic 
advocacy. Treatment has been for the most part 
empiric or symptomatic, and there is no one 
procedure which is generally recognized as 
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specific or which can be applied successfully to 
the majority of cases of addiction with any 
greater degree of success than can any other. 
Treatments may be grouped into three types: 
abrupt withdrawal (Levinstein), rapid with- 
drawal (Erlenmeyer, Sollier and Pettey) and 
gradual withdrawal, probably the oldest of all 
methods. The rapid withdrawal method is 
probably the one most commonly employed in 
the United States, France and Germany, except 
in custodial institutions where abrupt with- 
drawal is the custom. In Great Britain the De- 
partmental Committee on Morphine and Heroin 
Addiction of the Ministry of Health reached in 
1926 the conclusion that the method of gradual 
withdrawal, requiring an average of about ninety 
days, was the probable choice in the majority of 
cases. Treatment by the substitution of other 
drugs such as hyoscine. Cannabis indica, the 
bromides, chloral, luminal and others from time 
to time has found adherents in all countries and 
frec]ucntly is combined with each of the other 
techniques described. I^he use of certain vege- 
table proteins by hypodermic injection has been 
advocated and unsubstantiated claims made for 
their value in this connection, l^he treatment of 
opium addiction, in so far as it consists in the 
removal of the patient from his drug, can follow 
any one of the above procedures, each of which 
will be successful in a variable proportion of 
cases but none of which can be stated to be in 
any way specific or rational from the point of 
view of the underlying mechanisms. 

The methods for the successful handling of 
addicts vary, depending upon the origin of the 
addiction and the type of individual involved. 
The handling of individuals suffering from in- 
curable painful maladies lies chiefly within the 
province of the attending physician. The prob- 
lems arising out of the natural tendency of the 
patient to increase the dose should present no 
great difficulties to the well equipped medical 
attendant. Legally there should be no hindrances 
in securing supplies for such cases. Of the 
groups of individuals to whom the drug has been 
administered during self-limited or curable 
maladies the “normal,” or mentally and psycho- 
logically stable, present no unusual problem. 
When their illness has terminated and the drug 
has been withdrawn they bear the incidental 
suflFering, and when it is over they rejoice in their 
release and are not inclined voluntarily to use 
the drug again or, if so inclined, they appreciate 
and are deterred by the dangers of such use. The 
psychologically unstable and the mentally sub- 
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normal present considerably more difficulty. 
After the withdrawal by reason of the termina- 
tion of the need of the drug they may be inclined 
to have recourse again to opium as the result of 
agreeable memory associations. Under stress 
and strain they will take the drug if it is available 
and may even go to considerable lengths to 
obtain it. The physician’s early recognition of 
these tendencies and his skill and tact in the 
handling of individuals are crucial in these cases. 
They must be handled on the basis of their 
instability or subnormality and should receive 
society’s best efforts toward emotional, mental, 
environmental and occupational rehabilitation. 
Active institutional treatment upon relapse, psy- 
chiatric clinics with social supervision through 
well organized follow' up services and other 
social agencies adapted to their individual needs 
should be employed. Individuals addicted 
through self-medication and those who first took 
the drug through curiosity and bravado present 
the same problems and require the same treat- 
ment. The treatment of the group of individuals 
introduced to the drug through vicious associa- 
tions presents the least encouraging outlook. 
Characteristics acquired through prolonged un- 
desirable or vicious association keep these indi- 
viduals without the piir\ iew^ of available control 
agencies until their activities have brought them 
into contact with police or custodial officials. 
Conditions in custodial institutions are not 
favorable either for medical or sociologic tieat- 
ment. The smuggling of narcotics into these 
institutions is a matter of common occurrence, 
and not infrequently the first direct contact with 
narcotics is made in this way. The handling of 
the cases of this group presents all of the prob- 
lems involved in the treatment of the antisocial 
and criminal types plus those incidental to 
narcotic addiction only. 

In some of the countries in which opium is 
smoked or eaten the registration of users has 
been established and the numbers of those 
registered are available. The most trustworthy 
figures dealing with the numbers of consumers 
and with the amount of opium w hich they con- 
sume are those derived from documents of the 
League of Nations and are presented in I’able 1 . 
l^hese figures are by no means to be considered 
complete. 

In China and some of the other countries 
where the alkaloids of opium, particularly mor- 
phine and heroin, have come to be used in place 
of the crude form of the drug with increasing 
frequency no figures are obtainable to indicate 
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the extent of their use. Similar figures for 
European and most of the Near Eastern coun- 
tries and India are not available. In Egypt addic- 
tion to heroin is said to be rapidly increasing; T. 
W. Russell, commandant of the Cairo city police, 
in the annual report of the Central Narcotics 
Intelligence Bureau, of which he is director, 
for the year 1929 estimates that there are more 
than 500,000 addicts out of a total population of 
about 14,000,000, more than half of whom are 
users of heroin and the rest users of hashish 
(Cannabis indica). 

^’ABLE I 


Number of Registered Opium Smokers and Amount 
OF Opium Consumed in Opium Pro- 
DuriN(; Countries in 1927 


Rkgidn 

Fopiii.a- 

'1 ION 

(in 1000‘s) 

Amount 
Actually 
Consumed 
( ni kK.) 

Number of 
Registered 
Smokers 

Burma 

British North 

13,212* 

14,570 

I4,003t 

Borneo 

258 

4.375 

6,276 

Brunei 

40 

455 


Ceylon 

5,125 

175 

549* 

China (1923) 


8,000,000** 

2,250,000** 

Formosa 

4.099 

37,323 

29,536 

French India 
French Indo- 

273 

246 


China 

20,189 

66,o48t1 


Hongkong 

1,000 

11,068 


Irak 

3,161 

488 


Kwantung 

1 ,090 


31,062 

Macao 

Malay States 

160 

7,319ft 

(Federated) 
Malay States 

1,476 

5i,788lt 


(Unfederated) 

Netherlands 

1,124 

32,417 


East Indies 

51,887 

59 ,i 03 tt 

97,317 

Sarawak 

600 

7,127 

4,783 

Siam (1926) 
Straits Settle- 

9,831 

55,462t1 

ments 

1,004 

52,692tt 



* Figures for 1926. 

1 Bumiana (including Shans). 13,288 Chinese, 167 Indiana, 
t Total number of consumers is 6591. 

** Estimate of Dr. Wu Lien-Toh according to II. L. M.iv. 
Smoking Opium Conditions in thr Far East, a pamphlet pub- 
lished by the Foreign Policy Association (New York 1927) p. 24. 
+t Quantity sold for consumption. 

It An additional 10,129 kg. were sold. 

Source: Except where ot.herwise indicated the statistics of this 
^ble have been compiled from League of Nations, Advisory 
Committee on Traffic in Opium anti other Dangerous Drugs, 
Summary of Annual Reports, O. C. 877, Sess. xi, Annex iii 
(Geneva 1929) pt. lii. 

Little is known about the extent of opium 
addiction in the United States prior to the 
Civil War. The first statistical study of opium 
addicts in the United States was made in 1877 
0 . Marshall for the Michigan State Board of 


Health. Through information secured from 
physicians in ninety-six towns and cities in 
Michigan he found 1313 opium addicts in that 
state outside of the larger cities. If the rate as 
determined from MarshalEs data is applied to 
the population of continental United States as of 
1874, the total is 251,936. According to Marshall 
his total was an underestimate, for pharmacists 
reported upon subsequent inquiries a con- 
siderably larger number of cases than those re- 
ported by the physicians. In 1913 the Jackson- 
ville, Florida, health department reported 541 
cases, or 0.8 percent of the population; this rate, 
applied to continental United States, gives a 
total of 782,118 for that year. The State Food 
and Drugs Commission of Tennessee in 1915, 
through a registration system not, however, 
uniformly enforced, determined 5000 addicts, 
which rate applied to continental United States 
gives 269,000. The New York State Commission 
in 1920, tlirough incomplete registration, de- 
termined 39,000 cases, giving the estimated 
figure of 396,978 when applied to continental 
United States. The report of a committee ap- 
pointed by the secretary of the treasury in 1918 
estimated from a variety of sources that there 
were more than 1,000,000 addicts legally and 
illegally supplied in the United States. Kolb and 
DuMez in 1924, from an analysis of certain 
selected figures from previous surveys and on a 
basis of legally imported drugs, estimated smug- 
gled drugs and world production figures, ar- 
rived at the conclusion that the number of ad- 
dicts in the United States was about 110,000. 
In 1925-26 the Committee on Drug Addictions 
made studies in seven American communities, 
covering a total population of 2,200,000. In these 
studies 1019 addicts were found who obtained 
their drug legally. This ratio, applied to the 
total population of continental United States, 
would give a total of 52,955 addicts legally sup- 
plied. Iwcn for this class of addicts this is a 
minimal figure, since factors operated to pre- 
clude a complete enumeration. Moreover, the 
total docs not take into account the addicts il- 
legally supplied, who undoubtedly outnumber 
greatly those legally supplied. In one of the 
communities studied it was found that of the 
individuals arrested for all causes during one 
year there were 734 addicts. If this figure is 
added to the number of legally supplied addicts, 
the resulting ratio for the population as a whole 
is 88,964 addicts. The number of addicts among 
city prisoners, however, forms but a fraction of 
the total number of addicts illegally supplied in 
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any community. In the one referred to the 
police department estimated the number of ad- 
dicts securing illicit drugs to be between 10,000 
and 12,000. Undoubtedly the actual number of 
addicts in the United States is far in excess of 
any of the figures given, although the findings of 
these studies comprising the most recent in- 
vestigations and based on carefully conducted 
local studies represent the most accurate in- 
formation available. 

There is no reliable information as to whether 
or not opium addiction is increasing or decreas- 
ing in the United States at the present time. 
Whatever the exact figures in the United States 
and other countries may be, the extent of opium 
addiction is sufficiently great to indicate the 
existence of a major medico-sociologic problem. 

The prevention of the formation of new cases 
constitutes probably the most important and far 
reaching of the problems involved in drug ad- 
diction. The first desideratum is to keep the 
drugs away from those who will or may misuse 
them through curiosity or vicious associations. 
As a first step in this procedure the control of the 
illicit traffic is paramount. Specific problems and 
the methods adapted to control of this traffic by 
international cooperation and effort will he con- 
sidered elsewhere {see Opium Problkm). If these 
broader measures had made such progress as to 
be effective, there would be no need for other 
preventive activities; but the work of the 
League of Nations in this field has made little 
headway against the secure intrenchments be- 
hind which those financially concerned carry on 
their traffic. National efforts for controlling the 
channels of distribution of these drugs present 
the next logical line of defense (see Food and 
Drug Regulation). In general the laws re- 
quire that opium and coca leaves and their 
derivatives and preparations be supplied to the 
ultimate consumer only by registered physicians 
and pharmacists and that these drugs be handled 
by licensed dealers. The enforcement of such 
laws as the federal narcotic law in the United 
States is somewhat effective in the prevention of 
addiction in cases which develop as the result of 
self-medication. Illegitimate traffic is not curbed, 
however, through the federal law, which cannot 
successfully control smuggling from other 
countries. The control of the supply is directly 
bound up with the world production of the 
drugs, and the limitation of production necessi- 
tates effective and honest international coopera- 
tion. The drugs must be controlled at their 
sources, as the multitude of ramifications that 
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exist in their illicit end distribution gives rise to 
practical difficulties. There are state laws dealing 
with the traffic in these drugs, but federal laws 
developed as the result of the failure of one state 
to protect itself against traffic originating in 
another. State laws should provide equipment 
for extending and intensifying federal activities; 
but while every state in the United States has a 
narcotic law, the laws are not in harmony with 
the provisions of the federal law and effective 
operation is therefore considerably hampered. 
Also state institutional provisions under condi- 
tions calculated to induce voluntary commit- 
ment of individuals are negligible in this coun- 
try. All existing efforts to control the traffic in 
drugs have failed to date. The broader methods 
of prevention may never hope to be effective as 
long as opium remains virtually irreplaceable as 
a therapeutic agent. The prevention here be- 
comes dependent very largely upon the training, 
experience and wisdom of the practising 
physician. 

The history and the social and medical as- 
pects of cocaine addiction are so distinct from 
those of opium addiction that this subject re- 
quires separate discussion. Cocaine is an alka- 
loid derived from the leaf of the shrub, Krythro- 
xylum coctty which is indigenous to, and is also 
cultivated in, Peru and Bolivia. 'Jffie plant has 
been introduced successfully into other coun- 
tries and is now cultivated extensively in Java, 
to a limited extent in Formosa and in certain 
sections of Africa. The cultivated plant pro- 
duces a larger percentage of cocaine and con- 
vertible alkaloids than is found in the wild 
species. The stimulating and euphoria produc- 
ing properties of the drug were known in South 
America in prehistoric times. It is said that 
among the Incas divine properties were attrib- 
uted to it and for a long period its use was 
limited to the priests and nobility. Early Euro- 
pean writers credited the drug with the mar- 
velous properties of being able to create ab- 
normal physical and mental powers, to fill the 
needs of hunger and thirst, to stimulate its users 
so that untold hardships could be borne without 
difficulty and even to induce insensibility to 
pain. In addition it was credited with marked 
aphrodisiac powers and the Incan Venus is 
represented with a branch of this shrub in her 
hand. Coca was used in the form of dried leaves, 
numbers of which were rolled into a quid and 
chewed. In order to hasten and possibly to 
emphasize the euphoric effect of the drug the 
native chewers carried a gourd filled with an 
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alkaline mixture of vegetable ash and pulverized The knowledge of the anaesthetizing effect of 
calcined shells. The use of the plant was denied cocaine on the mucous membranes of the nose 
to the laboring class during the rule of the Incas, and throat led to its employment in catarrhal 
After Pizarro landed on the Peruvian coast in conditions to give temporary relief and comfort. 
1532 the Spaniards realized that the use of the This led to its frequent use in the form of a 
drug could be turned into a revenue producing spray or powder for insufflation and to the 
traffic and also that the submissiveness and out- manufacture of numerous “catarrh cures/’ the 
put of native labor was much enhanced by its sale of which was rapidly extended by unscrupu- 
regular use. They therefore extended the use of lous advertising. In addition it was used in- 
the drug to the laboring classes. State taxes and ternally as a tonic and to relieve painful condi- 
at one time the revenue of the bishop and canons tions of the stomach. These uses led in many 
of the cathedrals of Cu.zco were derived from the instances to definite euphoria and to addiction 
traffic in coca leaf. In the seventeenth century a In iSyS, Bentley, a Detroit physician, claimed 
religious controversy arose as to the propriety of the successful treatment of a scries of cases of 
giving the drug to children and of its use before morphinism by the use of cocaine. Bentley’s 
communion, because certain theologians claimed articles aroused wide interest and his method of 
that as it was an aliment it should not be so used; treating this intractable condition spread in this 
but Alonzo de la Pena Montenegro, bishop of countr}^ and l{uroj>e. Dujardin-Beaumetz, who 
San Prancisco de Quito, declared that the plant also reported on the value of cocaine in these 
contained no alimentary property and the cases, shares the odium of having initiated this 
threatened blow to the traffic was averted. method of treatment. The result was the cstab- 

Por about two centuries after the Spanish lishment of cocainism as a substitute for 
conquest the drug remained for the most part morphinism and not infrequently the use of 
unaccepted in European medical circles, its very both drugs was continued. I'he influence of the 
existence being denied by some. Claude Duret therapeutic use of cocaine was of brief duration, 
mentioned coca in his Histoire admirable des for the attendant dangers became more ap- 
plants et herbes esmerveiUables et miraculcuscs en parent; and synthetic substitutes* -alpha and 
nature (Paris 1605); Nicholas Monardes called beta eucaine, novocaine, butyn and others — 
attention to it in his Dos libros, el iino tratade were devised. Nevertheless, as the stimulating 
todas las cosas q true de uras Indias Occidetales and euphoric properties of the drug became 
(Seville I 5 h 5 )j Abbe Longuerue in the same known more widely among the laity, particularly 
century mentioned it in connection with native its aphrodisiac property, its use for purposes of 
labor; Linnaeus, Father Julian and Boerhaave dissipation spread and it became a drug of add ic- 
also described its properties. tion in practically all countries. 

Chemical studies of the drug resulted in the The effects of cocaine are subjective for the 
discovery by Niemann in 1859 of the alkaloid most part and are evidenced at first by stimula- 
cocaine. Gardeka is said to have isolated the tion and exhilaration, progressing to inebriation, 
same substance, which he called erythroxyline, There is frequently dilatation of the pupils of 
in 1855. Lemarle about the same time noted the eyes, although this is not a constant symp- 
that on chewing the leaves the pupils of his eyes tom. Blanching of the nose is seen in sniffers 
dilated and that the sense of taste was lost for a after the taking of a dose and frequently this 
considerable period, a fact which he attributed form of use later results in perforation of the 
to the contained alkaloid. The next important nasal septum. Upon continued use or after the 
iscovery was that of Charles Faiivel, who taking of large doses uncontrollable erratic 
pu Iishcd in 1876 a report on the anaesthetizing twitching of certain muscles of the face may be 
e ect(ff cocaine on the mucous membrane of the observed, and visual illusions and hallucinations 
^ • pharynx. Roller of Vienna published are experienced which may take the form of de- 
in 1884 discovery of the anaesthetizing effect lusions of persecution. Not infrecjuently the use 
o cocaine on the mucous membranes of the eye. of the drug is abandoned voluntarily to put an 
is experiments on animals were extended to end to the suffering occasioned by such psychic 
the use of the drug in his eye clinic, and its effects. Loss of appetite, emaciation, complete 
employment spread among ophthalmologists insomnia, loss of libido and marked mental and 
throughout the world. Later the anaesthetic physical deterioration are symptoms of the more 
effect of cocaine upon injection was discovered, advanced stages of cocaine use. It is seldom that 
which resulted in its extensive use in surgery, the use of this drug extends over a period of 
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more than a few years, as its toxic effects are so 
profound and so much more rapid than those of 
opium as to cause either death or abandonment 
within a relatively brief period. 

Cocaine may be relinquished without the 
development of distressing withdrawal symp- 
toms characteristic of opium, and special 
medical handling is not required. Some authori- 
ties claim that no tolerance to cocaine develops, 
that it is a matter rather of idiosyncrasy and that 
the large doses finally reached by cocaine users 
in an effort to experience its euphoric effects 
could have been taken with impunity by these 
individuals in the first place. Withdrawal symp- 
toms are confined to prolonged sleep as reaction 
from the stimulating effect of cocaine and to 
muscular weakness, some nervous excitability 
and the effects of improper eating. 

In the coca producing countries of South 
America the leaf is chewed very extensively, 
chiefly by the laboring classes. Many writers 
are opposed to prohibition of the use of the 
drug because they fear that serious labor and 
economic upheavals would result, since, while 
physically and mentally deteriorating effects 
eventually develop on continued use, individuals 
using it can subsist on a minimum of food while 
expending a maximum of energy. Three fourths 
or more of the coca leaf produced in South 
America is consumed in its crude fom in the 
producing countries. In Java, w^here a con- 
siderable part of the coca leaf that enters com- 
merce as material for convertible alkaloids is 
produced, the native grown leaf is not chewed, 
as this variety contains no cocaine as such. 

In countries where the alkaloid cocaine is 
used by sniffing or injection the extent of its use 
has never been determined. Nor have systematic 
efforts been made to determine the extent of 
cocaine addiction. Recent European writers on 
addiction almost uniformly comment, however, 
on the increase in cocainism since the World 
War, especially in Germany, France and Italy. 
In the last named country there was virtually 
no problem of cocainism prior to the war. 
Cocaine addiction in the United States appears 
to have reached extensive proportions which 
attained their peak about the time of the enact- 
ment of the federal narcotic law. In the southern 
states cocaine was widely used among Negroes. 
With the high cost of the drug in the illicit 
traffic and the absence of the impelling incen- 
tives to continue its use which exist in the case of 
opium addiction, addiction to cocaine seems to 
be on the decrease, particularly addiction to 
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cocaine alone. Among the addicts who use both 
an opium preparation and cocaine, when cir- 
cumstances render the acquisition of these drugs 
difficult cocaine is relinquished with but little 
struggle, while great sacrifices will be made to 
avoid the pain and discomfort of opium with- 
drawal. The decrease in the extent of cocainism 
has been noted in b-gypt by Russell, who stated 
in June, 1929, that since heroin has been intro- 
duced the use of cocaine for sniffing has almost 
entirely ceased. 

The therapeutic use of cocaine is now virtually 
negligible, and the drug when used in Europe 
and in the United States is used for dissipation. 
Even in this respect the cocaine problem is less 
complicated than the opium problem. The use 
of cocaine is not founded upon the traditions of 
thousands of years as is the use of opium, nor has 
cocaine ever been surrounded by the same 
mystery, for its use in Europe and North 
America did not develop until the present 
period of scientific knowledge. The control of 
the problem in these countries is considerably 
simplified inasmuch as it presents no medical 
aspects and requires no special provisions for 
physiologic treatment. Its prevention becomes 
wholly a matter of controlling the production 
and distribution of the alkaloid cocaine. The 
chewing of the leaf is a problem only in certain 
of the producing countries, notably Peru and 
Bolivia, where it is a major social problem the 
solution of which must be found in the social 
development of the countries concerned. 

C. E. Terry 

See: Opium Problem; Food and Drug Regulation; 
PujtLic Health; Medicine; Mental Disease. 
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DRUGS, PUBLIC REGULATION OF. See 
boon AND Drug Rf.gulation. 

DRY FARMING may he defined as the pro- 
duction of crops under such climatic conditions 
that the yield is usually and primarily limited by 
low rainfall. The term was first used in certain 
irrigated districts and other sections of the west- 
ern United States and Canada, where there was, 
however, enough rainfall to permit the profit- 
able production of drought resistant crops with- 
out irrigation; but dry farming practises are 
found in all subhumid regions of the world and 
in some form were known probably to many of 
the peoples of antiquity. 

Dry farming is the final stage in the gradual 
advance of agriculture on to the grasslands of 
the world which has been made possible by sci- 
ence and invention. This use for crops first of 
subhumid and later of semi-arid soils was one of 
the most significant developments of the nine- 
teenth century and is one that may prove equally 
significant in the twentieth. When Malthus wrote 
his famous essay on population in 1798, the 
prairies and plains t>f North America had not 
yet been crossed by white men except for a few 
fur traders, the steppes of Russia w^re the graz- 
ing grounds of nomads, the pampas of Argentina 
lay undeveloped and almost unknown, and only 
a fringe along the coast of Australia had been 
explored. The agricultural occupation of these 
grasslands, located mostly in the interior of the 
continents, was retarded by the lack of water, 
wood and means of transportation. Well drilling 
machinery gave water to the almost streamless 
plains, while the railroads and the steamships 
brought wood and coal to the settlers and carried 
back grain, cattle and wool to the cities in 


the forested regions fronting on the north At- 
lantic Ocean. Moreover, the invention of grain 
harvesting machinery enabled one farmer to do 
the work of five and increased enormously the 
area available for profitable cultivation. 

I’he early settlers in Utah, in the Pacific 
coast valleys, in the interior plateaus and in 
the great plains area of the United States found 
themselves handicapped not only by the inappli- 
cability of their methods of tillage to semi-arid 
land but also by lack of varieties of crop 
plants adapted to withstand drought. Again and 
again series of dry years ruined settlers and de- 
populated the country, particularly in parts 
of the great plains region. The introduction of 
drought resistant varieties of crops, principally 
from Russia and Africa, and the development of 
such varieties in the United States, have been 
other important factors in the expansion of ag- 
riculture into the semi-arid regions of North 
America. 

The development of dry farming methods, of 
grain farming machinery and of drought resist- 
ant varieties of crops still continues, and the 
transformation of the grasslands of the world 
into grain lands consequently is still going on. 
During the decade from 1920 to 1930 the increase 
in wheat acreage in the western United States 
(North Dakota to Texas and west), mostly in the 
dry farming districts, was nearly 6,000,000 acres; 
this was accompanied by a decrease of nearly 

8.000. 000 acres in the states to the east. In west- 
ern Canada there was an increase of 7,000,000 
acres in wheat. In Argentina and likewise in 
Australia the acreage of wheat increased by about 

5.000. 000 acres in the decade. In the Soviet Un- 
ion the wheat area in 1930 was about 40,000,000 
acres greater than the average for the years 1921 
to 1925 (representing a doubling of acreage), but 
this earlier period was one of economic disrup- 
tion and included a season of severe drought. 
Most of this increase in wheat acreage has oc- 
curred in dry farming areas. 

The technique of dry farming normally in- 
volves the use of special methods to conserve the 
moisture in the soil, but the distinction from 
ordinary farm practises under humid conditions 
in this regard is largely a matter of degree. There 
is one practise, however, that of summer fallow- 
ing, in which the distinction between dry climate 
farming and humid climate farming is increasing 
rather than diminishing. Summer fallowing (cul- 
tivation of uncropped ground to prevent growth 
of weeds, allow quick absorption of rainfall and 
increase available plant food in the soil solution) 
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has almost ceased among good farmers in humid 
regions, the fallow having been replaced by in- 
tertilled row crops, such as corn, potatoes and 
roots. But this method of conserving in the soil 
part of the moisture from the rainfall of two 
seasons for the use of a single crop is becoming 
more common in dry farming regions, particu- 
larly in regions where intertilled crops arc not 
grown. In those regions where the rainfall occurs 
in winter and spring it is almost universal. 

Fully as important, perhaps, as the conserva- 
tion of moisture in the soil by cultivation is the 
use of drought resistant crops and reduction in 
the rate of seeding so that there will be fewer 
plants per unit of area. Extensive research into 
the moisture requirements of plants, drought 
resistance, soil moisture conditions and similar 
problems has been carried on in Russia for the 
past thirty years and in the United States by the 
experiment stations since 1893, and under the 
direction of the federal Office of Dryland Agri- 
culture since its organization in 1905. Similar 
research is also carried on by Canadian, Aus- 
tralian, South African and Indian experiment 
stations, which results in a greatly increased 
knowledge of dry farming methods. The princi- 
pal crops grown in dry farming areas are drought 
resistant or otherwise adapted varieties of wheat, 
rye, barley and oats. The high protein or high 
gluten milling wheat, necessary to modern me- 
chanical baking processes, is a product of the 
semi-arid regions. Especially in northern lati- 
tudes flax is a fair dry farming crop, particularly 
on freshly broken sod; while in middle latitudes 
corn is a very important crop, grown mostly for 
feed; in southern latitudes, where the hot, dry 
winds interfere with pollination of the corn and 
often burn up the plants, the grain sorghums 
(kafir, milo, fetcrita, etc.) ace the safest crops 
the dry farmer can raise. Many types of cotton 
also have been discovered to be extraordinarily 
drought resistant. This crop has become very 
important in western Texas. 

One of the serious problems in dry land farm- 
ing has been to produce a hay crop, especially a 
leguminous hay that will help to maintain the 
fertility of the soil. In the western United States 
it appears that this need probably will be met in 
many subhumid areas by sweet clover, but in 
semi-arid areas this crop has been found to de- 
plete the moisture in the soil. Alfalfa is also an 
important crop in the subhumid portion of the 
central plains of North America, and there is 
some promise in a Siberian alfalfa (falcata) for 
the northern plains. In the semi-arid portions 


of the north central plains alfalfa is sometimes 
grown in rows for seed production. Bromc grass 
is also grown in the more humid portions of the 
northern plains, and crested wheat grass is prom- 
ising. But dry farming is characteristically grain 
farming and seems likely to remain so for many 
years in the newer regions. The problem of the 
maintenance of soil fertility in such regions, 
where there is little or no leaching of the soil, 
is not as yet a serious problem and probably will 
not become so within fifty years from the date 
of settlement. 

The development of agricultural machinery 
has greatly increased the area of dry land crops. 
The use of machinery in turn has been facilitated 
by the introduction of non-shattering types of 
wheat, notably Turkey red and Marquis. When 
one farmer with the aid of his son for a few weeks 
can plow and seed and, more recently with the 
coming of the combine, can harvest 1000 or even 
2000 acres of grain, it is obvious that much drier 
land (with the lower crop yields) can be culti- 
vated with profit than is possible when only 
about four acres can be hoed by hand in the 
time permitted by the progress of the seasons, 
as is the case along the semi-arid margin of set- 
tlement in northern China. If in each case the 
yield is eight bushels per acre after seed is re- 
sented, the Chinese farmer will have only thirty- 
two bushels, wliich is scarcely more than enough 
to feed two persons a year, whereas the other 
farmer may have 16,000 bushels of grain. Dry 
farming is better adapted to the use of mechani- 
cal power and large scale machinery than any 
other type of agriculture, because physical limi- 
tations — muddy soil, hills and so on — are 
fewer in such regions and because weather inter- 
ference with field work is relatively low. Surveys 
made by the Montana Experiment Station indi- 
cate that at the present time on large land units 
of about 3000 acres with the use of the largest 
practicable tractors wheat can be produced under 
the summer fallow system with less than one 
man hour of work per acre. 

The use of the tractor and combine in the dry 
farming regions of the world is scarcely more 
than well begun. The question arises therefore 
as to how much dry farming land exists to be 
put in wheat and other small grain as a conse- 
quence of this mechanization of agriculture. To 
answer this question even very roughly requires 
an agreement as to the physical boundaries of 
dry farming areas. It has been customary to as- 
sociate dry farming limits with a certain amount 
of precipitation (rain, snow and hail). But in the 
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central part of the state of Washington the arid 
margin is now about ten inches of precipitation, 
and it would probably move on to eight inches 
should the price of wheat in that area ever again 
reach $i.oo and remain at this point or higher 
for several years. On the other hand, in south- 
western I'exas, where the evaporation is much 
greater and the seasonal distribution of the rain- 
fall less favorable, almost no wheat is grown 
where the annual precipitation is less than twenty 
inches. 

A much better measure of climate in relation 
to crops is the natural vegetation, and it might 
be possible to correlate dry farming conditions 
with short grass vegetation (Boutcloua, Bulbilis, 
and plants of similar habits of growth), at least 
in North America. But along the humid margin 
of dry farming areas short grass advances into 
humid territory on clay soils, especially if heav- 
ily grazed, while the tall grasses (Andropogon 
and Agropyron species principally) advance into 
the semi-arid territory on sandy soils. Moreover, 
along the margin between the tall and the short 
grass the aspect of the vegetation is different in 
a dry season from what it is in a wet season. The 
best measure, at least in the temperate zones of 
the world, is without doubt the soil itself, prin- 
cipally the color and the profile, especially the 
depth to the layer of lime (or other salt) accumu- 
lation. These characteristics are the result of 
hundreds of years of physical, chemical and bio- 
logical activity under the climatic conditions, are 
the same in wet seasons as in dry and can be 
readily recognized and measured . 

A further problem arises, however, in regard 
to whether dry farming regions should be defined 
to include or exclude the chernozem, or black 
earth, belt; in other words, whether the humid 
margin of a dry fanning region should be drawn 
where deficient precipitation first becomes evi- 
dent by the lime accumulation layer in the soil, 
usually noticeable at three to six feet in depth 
(two to three feet in northwestern Canada), prob- 
ably the normal depth of penetration of the rains, 
or whether it should be drawn along the zone 
where the black earth turns to dark brown and 
the layer of lime accumulation lies only from 
twelve to twenty-four inches (in some parts of 
the world eight to fourteen inches) below the 
surface. Fifty years ago well informed opinion 
would have included the black earth soils in the 
dry farming areas; at the present time the tend- 
ency is to restrict the term dry farming to the 
brown earth region. Yet the possible future of 
diy farming can be more adequately pictured 


from a survey of the available areas of each. 
The two major areas of these soils are in Russia 
and in North America. 

Comparative Areas of Chernozem and Chestnut 
Brown Soii.s in Russia, the United States 


AND Canada 
(in looo acres) 

Russia 

Chernozem 482,560 

Chestnut brown soils and inferior 

chernozem 371,942 

United States 

Chernozem 177,664 

Chestnut brown soils and inferior 

cbernozem 161,088 

Canada (prairie provinces) 

Chernozem 64,800 

Chestnut brown soils 50,700 


Stnirtt" I'ljriites for Russia and the United States from Mar- 
but, (' F . “kus'- I the United States m the World’s Wheat 
Market” III L>e<tnrat>h 'll Reviciv, vol. xxi (lo.u) 1 fiRures for 
Uanada liom estima s for Alberta by F A Wyatt, tTiiel of 
Provinci.il Soil Sur\ ; for Manitoba by R W. Murchie of 
Manitoba Atiricult 1 College; lot Siiskatchewan by C). F3, 
Raker. 

Not all of this land, however, is suitable for 
the production of crops by the use of large scale 
agricultural machinery. In the United States it 
is probable that because of rough or hilly land 
surface or other conditions only about 135,000,- 
000 acres in the chernozem belt and 100,000,000 
acres in the chestnut brown soils belt arc suitable 
for dry farming. In Canada there are probably 

50.000. 000 acres in the chernozem belt and pos- 
sibly 35,000,000 acres in the brown earth belt 
available for crops. A. H. Joel, head of the 
Saskatchewan Soil Survey, believes, however, 
that when the surveys in the prairie provinces 
are completed these areas will be seen to be ap- 
proximately equal. In Russia probably a larger 
proportion of the land is level or rolling and 
suitable for crop production. In 1924 there were 
over 60,000,000 acres of crops harvested plus 
crop failure in the United States j>ortion of the 
chernozem belt and nearly 40,000,000 acres 
in the brown earth belt (together about one 
fourth of the total area in harvested crops in the 
United States). It seems probable therefore that 
there still remain in the United States about 

75.000. 000 acres in the chernozem belt and 60,- 
000,000 acres in the brown earth belt available 
for crop production. In the Canadian portion of 
the chernozem belt there were about 16,000,000 
acres in crops in 1920 and of the brown earth 
belt also 16,000,000 acres (about two thirds of 
tlie total crop area of Canada). There were prob- 
ably about 42,000,000 acres in cultivation in both 
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belts in 1931 and the ratio of increase presum- 
ably has been similar in the two belts. There 
appear to be therefore about 30,000,000 acres 
still available for crops in the chernozem belt 
in Canada and possibly 15,000,000 acres in the 
brown earth belt, although because of the need 
to summer fallow part of the land not all of this 
reserve could be used for crops in any one year. 
In Russia, although most of the European por- 
tion of the chernozem and brown earth belts is 
in crops or summer fallow, there is certainly a 
vast area in the Asiatic portion not yet so used, 
probably 100,000,000 acres and possibly much 
more. It may be as large as the area still available 
for crops in both the United States and Canada. 

There is also a large area of dry farming land 
not yet used for crops in Argentina, probably 
50,000,000, possibly 100,000,000, acres or more, 
while Griffith Taylor has estimated that Aus- 
tralia has 300,000,000 acres climatically suit- 
able for wheat. Assuming that half of this land 
in Australia is too rough, stony, sandy or other- 
wise unsuitable for crop production, there re- 
main 150,000,000 acres of wheat land, mostly of 
dry farming character, of which only about 24,- 
000,000 acres were in crops (18,000,000 acres 
in wheat) in 1931. In South Africa there are 
several, perhaps many, million acres of dry farm- 
ing land not cropped and in cast Africa a large 
but unknown area. In the Sudan there is prob- 
ably a still larger area, possibly as large as the 
dry farming bell in North America or Russia. 
In India the use of modern agricultural machin- 
ery would probably push the arid margin of crop 
production many miles beyond its present loca- 
tion, and this is doubtless true also in northwest- 
ern China, especially in inner Mongolia, while 
in western Manchuria there are many millions of 
acres of potential dry farming land. Viewing the 
world as a whole it seems probable that not half 
of the potential dry farming land has yet been 
touched by the plow. But the area not yet plowed 
is in general drier or poorer than the land now 
in crops. 

The existence of this vast area of land which 
is still available for crop production is likely to 
exert an influence upon the development of 
agriculture in the humid regions. In view of the 
economies in harvesting introduced by the com- 
bine it appears probable that the dry farming 
regions of the world will continue for some years 
at least to produce an increasing proportion of 
the small grain crops of the world and that the 
production of wheat in humid regions, except 
where the price is artificially maintained or the 
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fields are large enough to use the combine effi- 
ciently, will be accompanied by economic diffi- 
culties for a while. 

Farming in the humid regions and also in 
the irrigated areas has for some decades been 
trending toward livestock, particularly dairy and 
poultry production, and toward the even more 
intensive use of the land for fruits and vege- 
tables. This trend seems destined to continue. 
Even in dry farming areas livestock production 
probably will remain of great importance. The 
cultivation in the United States of over 100,000,- 
000 acres of former grazing land by dry farming 
methods has not been accompanied by a decrease 
in production of meat or milk; indeed, in the 
Canadian portion of the dry farming belt and in 
some counties in the United States portion 
there has been a notable increase in livestock 
products. The acreage of corn greatly exceeds 
that of wheat in eastern Colorado, while that of 
corn and oats combined exceeds the acreage of 
wheat in Montana. Moreover, if a fair crop of 
corn or oats is secured, the feeding value of an 
acre is equal to that from several acres of pas- 
ture. T’he production of feed crops, particularly 
in the dry farming areas of the United States, 
will doubtless increase; but dairying will prob- 
ably prove to be better adapted to the black earth 
than to the brown earth belt. 

While the tractor and combine are making 
more large farms along the arid margin of settle- 
ment, the automobile is making and doubtless 
will continue to make more small farms along 
the roads that lead into the cities. In open coun- 
try with a humid climate, which includes most of 
the farming land of North America and Europe, 
it seems probable that the competition of grain 
from the dry farming regions will, unless artifi- 
cial barriers are interposed, increasingly compel 
the consolidation of farms into larger units bet- 
ter adaj)ted to the use of large scale machinery. 
Where consolidation cannot make farms well 
adapted to such machinery, as in mountainous 
districts, the alternative to the use of such land 
for grazing or forests appears to be in many cases 
the development of a peasant class more or less 
satisfied with a low standard of living. 

The trend in dry farming regions also is toward 
the consolidation of farms into larger units. This 
necessity for larger units was felt even in the 
nineteenth century. The original homestead laws 
of the United States permitted allotments of 160 
acres for agricultural land, but after homestead- 
ing reached the great plains region Congress 
in 1909 changed the size of the allotment to 320 
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acres. Before the coming of the tractor 500 acres 
was considered a desirable size for a crop farm 
in the brown earth belt, but at the present time 
with the tractor and combine 5000 acres, of 
which half may be rough or sandy land used for 
pasture, is prol)ably about the most efficient size. 
Not only technical progress but economic factors 
as well are causing the trend toward increas- 
ingly large units in the dry farming areas. No 
other type of farming is so subject to fluctuations 
in material and financial returns from year to 
year. The dry farmer must be prepared to meet 
the vicissitudes of drought and hail and low 
prices. To do this he must build up a reasonably 
large reserve. One reason for the rapid consoli- 
dation of farms in dry farming areas has been 
the fre(|uent failures of men who had not built 
up such reserve funds and the absorption of 
their lands by their more businesslike or more 
fortunate neighbors. 

Dry farming thus makes necessary a some- 
what dilferenl type of financial structure from 
that which has been associated with the more or 
less stable agriculture of the humid regions. This 
fact has resulted in the development of a few 
“corporation farms” and has also fostered in 
the individual farmer a new attitude toward his 
financial problems. The emphasis on exactly 
computed production costs may be expected to 
result in a more rational analysis of the economic 
aspects of all forms of agriculture. The most 
striking experiment in large scale farming which 
has accompanied the development of dry farm- 
ing methods is that of the Soviet Union, where 
large areas of grassland have been brought under 
cultivation by state firms operating as vast units. 

Extensive farming of this type in areas where 
crop production ha.s already developed means a 
decline in the population. In new" dry farming 
areas the population, having been previously de- 
pendent on grazing, is sparse and scattered; con- 
sequently, the development of crop farming com- 
monly causes an increase in population. But in 
older agricultural areas the enlargement and 
consolidation of farms is resulting in marked 
changes in the character of the rural community. 
Trucks and automobiles, w"hich make it possible 
for the farmer to live at some distance from his 
land, have helped to bring many families into vil- 
lages and towns where school facilities are better 
and cultural opportunities greater. In some coun- 
ties not only the foreign population but also the 
rural non-farm and urban population is declin- 
ing. In parts of Kansas and Montana the migra- 
tion of population has been so great as to result 


in the closing of large numbers of rural schools. 
It is impossible to foresee how far this develop- 
ment may go, but it is interesting to note that the 
decline of population in rural districts, where the 
birth rate normally is high, and its increase in the 
cities, where it is much lower, as well as the 
rapid decline in the birth rate both rural and 
urban are resulting in the early approach of a 
stationary or declining population in the United 
States. Quite likely lack of demand will soon 
set an elTective limit to the expansion of the 
dry farming areas, unless the peoples of southern 
Europe and the Orient should greatly increase 
their ability to pay for the grain they need. 

O. E. Baker 
M. L. Wilson 

Sec: AoRicuLTUKf:; Food (Jrains; Agricultural 
Maciiinlry; Farm; T.ivestoc’K Industry. 

Consult: Widstoe, John A., Dry-Farming (New York 
igi 1); bracken, John, Dry Farming in Western Canada 
(Winnipeg 1021); Diffloth, P., Les nouveaux systemes 
de culture Wans igi7); Parker, L. H., “Agriculture in 
Semi-arid Lands” in World Agriculture ^ vol. v (1925) 
361-63, 371-72; Leppan, II. D., The Agricultural De- 
velopment of Arid and Semi-arid Regions (Johannes- 
burg 1928). 

DRYDEN, JOHN (1631-1700), English man of 
letters and political satirist. Dry den was born of 
Puritan antecedents, and his first considerable 
poem. Heroic Stanzas (1659), was an elegy on 
Oliver Cromwell. Eighteen months later, how- 
ever, in Astraea redux (London 1660) he was 
celebrating the Restoration of Charles ii. Con- 
fronted with the necessity of earning a livelihood 
he began in 1663 to devote his energies to the 
drama, which was reviving after the Puritan 
eclipse. Although his plays seldom rise above the 
conventions and sentiments of contemporary 
tragedy and comedy they developed consider- 
ably his skill in the use of the rhymed couplet as 
well as his powers of satiric characterization. 
His Of Dramatick PoesiCy an Essay y which ap- 
peared in 1668, established his fame as a critic 
and as the writer of a new kind of prose — terse, 
muscular and restrained — which was to be the 
model for the ensuing century. His appointment 
as poet laureate in 1670 was an official recogni- 
tion of his preeminence among literary figures 
of the time. Throughout his career as a writer 
Dryden did not cease to interest himself in the 
political and religious controversies of the 
period. So far as any coherent political theory 
can be attributed to him he must be regarded as 
sharing the belief of Hobbes — ^and the Vicar of 
Bray — ^in the de facto government. An oppor- 
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tunist rather than a theorist, he carefully ad- 
justed his opinions to his interests. Following 
the outbreak of the Dutch war he had at the 
government's instigation turned his hand to 
propaganda, and during the alarm over the 
Popish Plot he did not hesitate to stimulate anti- 
Popish hatred. In i68i, however, he accepted a 
commission from the court to wield his pen 
against Shaftesbury, who was awaiting trial on 
charges of political treason, and his clique of 
anti-Catholic Whigs. Dryden responded with 
Absalom and Achitophel (London i68i), a poem 
which ranks among the most bitter and brilliant 
of political satires. It consists of a series of 
characterizations strung together on the thread 
of the Bible story. The two most famous charac- 
terizations are those of Achitophel (Shaftesbury) 
and Zimri (Buckingham), the chief corrupters of 
the young prince, Absalom (Monmouth). The 
effect of the poem was tremendous and Dryden 
followed it with The Medal (London 1682), a 
satire ridiculing the medal in celebration of 
Shaftesbury’s acquittal. The most caustic of 
Dryden ’s satires, Mac FlecknoCy is directed 
against the literary spokesman of the Whigs, 
Thomas Shad well. In addition to his political 
satires Dryden wrote two poems dealing ex- 
clusively with religious controversy. In Relish 
laid (London 1682) he presents a reasoned de- 
fense of the Church of England; but on the ac- 
cession of James ii his elastic genius rendered 
him sensitive to the advantages of the Catholic 
faith, and after his conversion in 1686 he wrote 
on its behalf the poetic allegory, The Hind and 
the Panther (London 1687). When William in 
ascended the throne, Dryden, deprived of all his 
emoluments, returned to his purely literary 
work. 

Esme Wingfield-Stratford 

Consult: Saintsbury, G., Dryden (London 1881); 
Verrall, A. W., Lectures on Dryden (Cambridge, Eng. 
1914); Van Doren, M., The Poetry of John Dryden 
(New York 1920); Gooch, G. P., Political Thought 
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DUAL CITIZENSHIP, or dual nationality, is 
the condition under which a person possesses 
the nationalities of two independent states. The 
terms nationality and citizenship are used inter- 
changeably in this article. Generally speaking, 
acquisition and loss of nationality are governed 
by municipal law except in so far as they have 
been the subject of international agreements. 
There is no rule of international law which pro- 
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hibits a state from conferring its nationality upon 
a person merely because he happens to possess 
the nationality of another state. A person may 
be claimed as a national by two, three or even 
more states, depending on the circumstances of 
his birth, descent, residence and the like. 

While cases of triple nationality are relatively 
rare, cases of dual nationality arc very numerous 
and arise from three principal situations. 

(i) A child born in a country other than that 
of which his parents are nationals may possess 
the nationality of his parents under the^w^ san- 
guinis and the nationality of the country of birth 
under the jus soli. 'I'he problem of dual nation- 
ality is complicated by the fact that certain states 
whose laws of nationality are based upon jus soli 
have engrafted upon them to a greater or less 
extent the rules of jus satiguinis and vice versa. 
The United States has adopted both they^^ soli 
and the jus sanguinis. The Venezuelan law has 
also adopted both rules (art. 28, constitution of 
1929). A child born in either country of a father 
who is a national of the other would consequently 
acquire both American and Venezuelan nation- 
ality. (2) A national of one state naturalized in 
another may find that under the law of the for- 
mer state he has not lost the nationality thereof. 
As the United States is committed to the doc- 
trine of the “right of expatriation” it takes the 
position that foreign governments cannot right- 
fully assert their claims to the allegiance of their 
nationals who have lawfully and in good faith 
obtained naturalization in the United States. It 
cannot deny, however, that such persons have 
the legal status of nationals of their states of 
origin if they have failed to comply with the 
requirements of such states concerning expatria- 
tion. It can only contend that from the stand- 
point of natural human rights dual citizenship 
should not result in such cases. (3) In the case 
of a woman of one nationality married to a man 
of another the law of her state may provide for 
the retention of her nationality while the law of 
her husband’s state may confer upon her the 
nationality of that state. This would be the case 
if an American woman should marry a German 
national. 

The laws of a number of states which provide 
for the accjuisition of nationality under both 7^5 
soli and jus sanguinis contain conditions which 
reduce the number of cases of dual nationality. 
Others provide for the termination of such dual 
nationality by the individual after attainment of 
the age of majority; this is the case in Denmark, 
Norway and Sweden, Great Britain and the sev- 
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eral British dominions, France, Brazil and several 
other Latin American countries. 

It has been said, even occasionally by the 
United States Department of State (Moore, J. B., 
Digest of International Law^ vol. iii, p. 546-51), 
that a person born with dual nationality and re- 
siding in the foreign country of which he is a 
national must upon attaining majority elect the 
nationality which lie wishes to preserve and if 
he elects American nationality must take up resi- 
dence in the United States within a reasonable 
time. Such statements, how^ever, are justifiable 
only in so far as they relate to protection as dis- 
tinguished from legal status. It is not a rule of 
international law or of the common law that 
dual nationality may be terminated by election, 
whether express or implied from residence or 
other facts. 

The existence of dual nationality in cases of 
naturalized persons is prevented to a consider- 
able extent by })rovisions under which the nation- 
ality of the country of origin is lost through nat- 
uralization in another country. Such provisions 
appear in the laws of many countries, including 
not only countries of the western hemisphere 
and members of the British Commonwealth of 
Nations but a number of continental European 
countries. The laws of some countries (such as 
the Belgian law of May 15, 1922, art. 18), 
provitle that a woman marrying an alien does 
not lose her original nationality unless she ac- 
quires the nationality of her husband under the 
law of his country. On the other hand, the law' 
of China (law of February 5, 1929, art. 2) pro- 
vides that an alien woman does not acquire Chi- 
nese nationality through marriage unless she 
loses her foreign nationality under the law of 
her country. 

As a general rule, neither of the two states of 
which a person has nationality can undertake to 
protect him w^hile he is within the territory of 
the other state. A rule to this effect is contained 
in article 4 of the Convention on Certain Ques- 
tions Relating to the Conflict of Nationality Laws 
adopted by the Conference for the Codification 
of International Law held at I'he Hague in 1930. 
Whether exceptions may properly be made is an 
open question. Perhaps they may if the individ- 
ual is subjected to outrageous or inhumane 
treatment or discriminated against because of 
his connection with the state whose protection 
is sought. In a number of cases it has been held 
by arbitral tribunals that one of two states of 
which a person is a national cannot properly 
bring a diplomatic claim against the other. 


Since nationality implies allegiance to a state, 
dual nationality is essentially an incongruity. A 
person, whatever his legal condition may be, can 
hardly entertain a genuine moral allegiance 
to two states at the same time. Moreover, the 
existence of dual nationality frequently causes 
hardship and inconvenience, especially through 
double taxation and double military obligations. 
During the World War numerous persons suf- 
fered hardships as a result of having the nation- 
ality of two countries, sometimes of two coun- 
tries at war w ith each other. They were subject 
to compulsory military scrv'icc in cither of the 
two countries in which they happened to be and 
in some cases their property was seized because 
they had enemy nationality, although they also 
were nationals of the country where the prop- 
erty w'as seized (Kramer v. Attorney General, 
L. R., Appeal Cases, 1923, p. 528). 

Naturalized citizens of the United States who 
have not lost the nationality of the countries 
from which they came frecpiently receive from 
the authorities of those countries in time of peace 
as well as in time of war calls to perform mili- 
tary service or to pay taxes in lieu thereof. In 
some cases their parents are recpiired to pay the 
taxes in their stead. If such persons visit their 
native lands they are liable to arrest and impress- 
ment into the army. To some extent this situa- 
tion has been ameliorated by the conclusion of 
naturalization conventioi^s, {see Expatriai’Ion), 
but the United States has been unable to con- 
clude treaties of this kind w'ith a number of 
European countries. 

Persons born in the United States of alien 
parents have also been impressed into the armies 
of the countries from which their parents came, 
when temporarily visiting such countries, or have 
been compelled to pay military taxes. A joint 
resolution of Congress of May 28, 1928, re- 
quested the President to endeavor to conclude 
agreements with foreign governments, allowing 
persons born with dual nationality as well as per- 
sons naturalized in the United States to visit the 
other countries claiming them as nationals with- 
out their being held for military service or any 
other obligation of allegiance (45 Stat., pt. i, 
789). Special conventions applicable to persons 
born with dual nationality were signed with 
Norway on November i, 1930, and with Al- 
bania on January 21, 1931. 

The problem of dual nationality was included 
in the topics submitted for consideration by the 
Conference for the Codification of International 
Law which met at The Hague in 1930. In view 
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of the great divergences between the laws of 
many countries no serious effort was made at 
the conference to formulate a single, uniform 
rule for acquisition of nationality at birth, and 
the rule which was adopted for termination of 
one nationality in cases of dual nationality (art. 6 
of the above convention) was so limited as to 
be of little practical value. Nevertheless, a Pro- 
tocol Relating to Military Obligations in Cer- 
tain Cases of Double Nationality was adopted, 
which if ratified by the required number of 
states will serve to remove to a great extent 
the inconveniences and hardships resulting from 
the condition of dual nationality. 

Richard W. Flournoy, Jr. 
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Dourle Taxation; Military 'Drain ing. 

Consult: Morse, A. P., Treatise on Citizenship (Boston 
i88i); Webster, Prentiss, A Treatise on the Laiv of 
Citizenship (Albany i8(h); Van Dyne, F., (Citizenship 
of the United States (Rochester IQ04); Maxson, C. II., 
Citizenship (New York 1930); Cockburn, A. J. E., 
Nationality (London i86g); (rcy Van Pittius, E. F. 
W., Nationality zvithin the British Coniniomvealth of 
Nations (London 1 g3o); Collection of Nationality Laws y 
ed. by R. W. Flournoy, Jr. and M. O. Hudson (New 
York 1929); Moore, J. B., Diftest of International LaWy 
8 vols. (Washington 1906) vol. iii, ch. x; Hyde, C. C., 
International 2 vols. (Boston 1922); Cogordan, 

G., Droit des f^enSy la nationalite (2nd ed. Paris 1890); 
Bar, K. L. von, Theorie und Praxis des internationalen 
PrivatrechtSy 2 vols. (2nd ed. Hanover 1889), tr. by 
G. R. Gillespie (2nd cd. Edinburgh 1892); Borchard, 
E. M., The Diplomatic Protedion of Citizens Abroad 
(New York 1914); LaPradelle, Albeit dc, De la na- 
tionalite d'origine (Paris i8<j3); Flournoy, R. W., Jr., 
“Dual Nationality and Election” in Yale La^e Journal y 
vol. XXX (1921) 545-64, 693-709; Harvard l^aw School, 
Research in International Law, Nationality . . . Drafts 
. . . in Anticipation of the First (Conference on the Codi- 
fuation of International Late (C’ambridge, Mass. 1929); 
Conference for the Codification of International Law, 
'Fhe Hague, March -April 1930, Official DocwnentSy 
League of Nations publication, 1930, V. 3 (Geneva 
1930); American Journal of International La7Vy vol. xxiv 
(1930) no. 3, devoted to the discussion of nationality 
at the Hague conference. 

DUAL UNIONISM. Dual or rival unions arise 
by the secession of a part of the workers from 
an existing trade union or by the founding of a 
new dual union by groups of unorganized work- 
ers or not infrequently by a combination of the 
two procedures. The concept of dual unionism 
as a harmful phenomenon arises out of the no- 
tion that in a given craft or industry and there- 
fore in the general trade union movement the 
existence of more than one union within the 
jurisdiction or orbit hampers the possibility of 
effective, powerful action. Although dual unions 
exist elsewhere this attitude and in fact the term 
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dual unionism itself are of American origin and 
became current in conflicts arising in the 1890*5. 
At that time there functioned three distinct types 
of unionism. 'Ehe first was the indigenous trade 
union movement which had sjirung up prior to 
the Civil War and which reached its culmination 
in the eighties in the “general” labor unionism 
of the Knights of Labor. This movement was 
anticapitalistic from a middle class point of view, 
demanding the abolition of the wage system and 
its replacement not by a socialist order but by 
a return to the handicraft system and independ- 
ent self-employment. The second type was “pure 
and simple craft unionism” set up by the immi- 
grants from the British Isles, of whom the Irish 
were numerically preponderant but whose lead- 
ership was English. This group considered that 
the achievement of its ends was possible within 
the framework of capitalism and formed a rival 
national federation of trade unions in 1881, 
wLich w^as the basis of the American Federation 
of Labor. The third type w^as that represented 
by the class conscious unionism of the conti- 
nental European immigrants under the leader- 
ship particularly of the German anarchists and 
socialists. In spite of the essential difference in 
outlook and the isolation due to language differ- 
ences, this group because of its philosophy of 
class solidarity as well as its urge for prose- 
lytizing threw in its lot with both the English 
speaking unions. Eneouraged by its growth, this 
group determined to commit both organizations 
to its doctrines but wtis outmanoeuvred. Con- 
flict between the other two groups resulted in 
the nineties in the victory of the Federation, 
whose leadership particularly stressed the dan- 
gers of dualism, pointing out the absence of rival 
unionism in the British movement as the cause 
of the latter’s strength. The third or class con- 
scious group which was operating within the 
Federation was then split in two over the ques- 
tion of tactics and policy. The more moderate 
of the radicals urged the policy of boring from 
within and condemned as destructive of class 
solidarity the policy of forming rival unions ad- 
vocated by the more extreme group. This con- 
demnatory attitude reenforced the attitude of the 
Federation leaders, who now added radicalism 
to the undesirable features of rival unionism. 

A definitely radical and ideological dual union- 
ism has existed through the sporadic appearance 
of various organizations. The first was the So- 
cialist Trade and Labor Alliance formed in 1895 
under the leadership of Daniel DeLeon, which 
never became a power because the moderate 
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radicals who believe in boring from within con- 
trolled the largest proportion of union member- 
ship. In 1898 the native born elements in the 
western regions founded the Western Labor 
Union and in renaming it the American Labor 
Union implied their intention of making it na- 
tion wiile. 'I’his group furnished some of the 
impetus for the foundation in 1905 of the Indus- 
trial Workers of the World, which was intended 
to unite and for a brief time did unite all radical 
elements; but certain leaders returned to the fold 
of the moderate socialist movement and others 
participateil in the forming of what later became 
known as the Workers’ International Industrial 
Union, a purely propaganda association which 
went out of existence in 1918. ’riie 1 . W. W. in 
its meteoric rise from 1907 to J914 and until its 
swift decline after the war due to wartime perse- 
cution, communist incursions and internal strife 
constituted a definite dual union movement in 
essence, even though its constituency was made 
up of the hitherto unorganized elements: the 
unorganized immigrant workers of the east and 
middle west, the native born southern w'orkers 
and the migratory workers of the south. The 
I . W. W. still exists as a propaganda organization 
of comparative unimportance, having a dues pay- 
ing membership only i percent of that reported 
for the Federation. The communist unions, after 
several unsuccessful attempts in the post-war 
period, have now’ gained the challenging position 
formerly held by the 1 . W. W. After their policy 
of boring from wdthin had resulted in expul- 
sions, the communists turned to dual unionism 
as represented in a national federation by the 
'Frade Union Unity League. I'he actual mem- 
bership of its affiliated unions is perhaps not 
larger than that of the 1. W. W., but it has con- 
ducted spectacular strikes in the textile, auto- 
mobile and shoe industries. 

In point of fact, howxwer, dual unionism which 
was not based on ideological differences but 
which was merely opportunistic was then and 
still is a common phenomenon of American 
unionism. It springs out of such causes as quar- 
rels between leaders, revolts against autocratic 
leadership, differences of immediate policy be- 
cause of the neglect of groups of workers within 
their jurisdictions by existing unions or because 
of jurisdictional disputes or because of the desire 
of craft unions to persist in an industry controlled 
in the main by an industrial union. This type of 
dual union is not based necessarily on a more 
radical ideology than its rival. At the present 
time the most powerful of these opportunistic 
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dual unions, which for one reason or another 
have been outlawed or refused recognition by 
the Federation, exist in the clothing, shoe, tex- 
tile, transj)ort and food industries. 

The independent railroad brotherhoods can- 
not be considered dual unions since the Fed- 
eration has not organized rixal groups in the 
field. Company unionism, which enrols 1,500,- 
000 workers, is not dual unionism — not only be- 
cause of the nature of its sponsorship but also 
because it is restricted to individual plants. The 
only important “yellow” union on a craft or 
industrial basis is the Loyal Legion of Loggers 
and Lumbermen. 

Dual unionism in Germany developed far 
differently and is almost entirely ideological in 
basis. The dominant and most powerful type is 
the “free” or socialist unions. Partly because of 
priority in time they became firmly established 
with the masses. A rival grouping was set up by 
the (Christian bodies in 1892 under the influence 
of the encyclical of Pope Leo xui in an endeavor 
to w’in back from the atheistic leadership of the 
socialist unions those Catholic and Protestant 
members over whom these Christian organiza- 
tions had previously lost their influence because 
of their original procapitalistic leanings. In con- 
trast, the British labor movement never required 
a split on religious groupings, for its leadership 
had never embraced atheism and the noncon- 
formist church leaders in particular had always 
espoused the w'orkers’ cause. This Christian 
group now^ has a numerical strength of about 
720,000. The third grouping was that known as 
the Ilirsch-Duncker unions organized by liber- 
als who objected to the anticapitalistic bias of 
the socialists and the religious character of the 
Christian labor unions. The anarchists and syn- 
dicalists have also organized their own unions; 
and since the war the communists have also 
begun to organize theirs, although some of them 
are still boring from within. “Yellow” unionism 
introduced by the employers in the heavy indus- 
tries to counteract the other types is ostensibly 
independent but actually subservient to the em- 
ployers. 

The statement has been made that despite 
these marked divisions within the same jurisdic- 
tions dual unionism in Europe has not had dis- 
astrous effects in the industrial field because of 
the high degree of trade union organization and 
the solidarity among the workers both during 
periods of strikes and in wage negotiations; 
w^hereas in the United States, where 85 percent 
of the workers are unorganized and even those 
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who are unionized lack class consciousness, dual 
unionism if carried to the same extent would 
result in wiping out group action by the w^orkers. 
But even in the United States it is only infre- 
quently that rival unions come into serious con- 
flict in the same jurisdiction. Such unions as 
those of the teamsters, which are confronted l)y 
rival organizations in most large cities, secure 
conditions equally as good as unions that do not 
have rivals. One of the most successful of Amer- 
ican unions, the Amalgamated Clothing Work- 
ers’ Union, is a dual union which hopelessly 
outnumbers the “legitimate” Federation organi- 
zation. While from time to time warfare breaks 
out, yet if both unions arc strong, neither dares 
risk a decisive battle; skirmishes go on along the 
frontiers of control afforded by the vast area 
which is totally unorganized. In France, which 
had a practically united trade union movement 
before the war and has a comparatively di\ ided 
one now, there has as yet been no serious test 
or dis«astrous eflect from dualism. So long as 
differences, ideologic or opportunistic, permeate 
the labor movements of the world, dual union- 
ism is destined to remain a permanent factor. 

David J. Saposs 

See: ^’RADE Unions; Lapor Movement; Left Wing 
Movemkn j’S, Labor; KNirans of I^abor; Amj kican 
Fedeication of Labor; iNnesnuAi Workers of 
THE World; Christian Labor Unions. 

Consult: Saposs, D. J., Lejt Wiu^ Umumsin (New 
York 1926); Lorvvin, L. L. (l.cvinc, L.ouis), Labor and 
Internationalism (New' York io2()); Ctjmmons, J. R., 
and others, History of Lahoi in the United States, 2 
vols. (New' York 1918); Iloxie, R. F., Trade Unionism 
in the United States (and ed. New York 1923); Perl- 
man, S., A Theory of the Labor Movement (New York 
1928); Brissenden, P. F\, The History of the I. W, W. 
(and ed. New York 1920); Savaj^e, M. D., Industrial 
Unionism in America (New York 1922); Ilillquit, 
Morris, History of Socialism in the United States (5th 
ed. New York 1910); Foster, W, Z., Misleaders of 
(Chicago 1927); Dunn, R., The Americanization 
of Labor (New York 1927); Schneider, D. M., The 
Workers* (Communist) Party and American T radeUnions 
(Baltimore 1928); United States, Bureau of Labor 
Statistics, “Postwar Labor Conditions in Germany” 
by R. R. Kuezynski, Bulletin, no. 380 (1925); Webb, 
S. and B., History of Trade Unionism (rev. ed. London 
1920); Saposs, D. J., The Labor Movement of Post- 
war France (New York 1931) pt. i, chs. i-iv; Clark, 
M. R., A 'History of the French Labor Moi^ement 
(JQIO-IQ28) (Berkeley, Cal. 1930); Flarada, S., Labor 
Conditions injfapan (New York 1928) chs. x -xi. 

DUBOIS, GUILLAUME (1656--1723), French 
statesman. Dubois is a classic instance of the 
political intriguer and the dynastic diplomat. In 
an age of unscrupulous rivalry between opposed 
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princely houses, when the king was the state, 
Dubois successfully served as diplomat and ad- 
ministrator and received rich rewards in return 
from his grateful prince. His position as cleric 
did not limit in any way his choice of means to 
acliieve desired ends. He was the younger son of 
a physician and studied for orders at the College 
Saint-Michel in Paris. In 1687 he became pre- 
ceptor to the duke of Chartres, later the duke of 
Orleans. When the latter became regent of 
France in 1715, Dubois planned with him the 
seizure of the throne in the event of the death of 
the sickly five-year old king. He went secretly to 
Holland and Hanover, bringing about with 
Stanhope an alliance between the regent, 
England and Holland directed against Philip v of 
Spain (the heir apparent to Louis xv) and the 
Stuarts. Dubois became the regent's director of 
affairs, a member of the council for foreign 
affairs arul head of the diplomatic service — all 
extremely lucrative positions. lie secretly 
sought advance consent of the Emperor Charles 
VI and even, if possible, of Philip v to the even- 
tual succession of the duke of Orleans to the 
throne of France. He persuaded the regent to in- 
vite the emperor to join the Anglo-Hanoverian- 
Dutch alliance which declared war against 
Spain in 1718. By August, 1718, France had 
become accustomed to the absolute authority of 
the regent, and Dubois was made minister for 
foreign affairs. In 1720 he became archbishop of 
Cambrai. 

As the young king’s health became more 
robust, the comptroller and the Scoth banker 
Law plotted with the princes of the blood and 
with Spain against Dubois’ scheme. With the 
help of the English Dubois brought about Law’s 
downfall and discredited his system. By exploit- 
ing the ambitions of Elizabeth Farnese, the 
queen of Spain, he succeeded in forming a 
Franco-Spanish Alliance (1721), and he per- 
suaded England to join in opposition to Austria 
should it oppose the establishment of a third 
branch of the Bourbons in Italy. Diplomatic 
marriages now made undisputable the regent’s 
authority and Dubois became cardinal. 

In August, 1722, Dubois persuaded the regent 
to reestablish the office of prime minister and to 
make him successor to Richelieu and Mazarin. 
A few months later he died. 

Emile Bourgeois 

Consult: Capefigue, J. B., Le cardinal Dubois (Paris 
1861); Wiesencr, L., Le regent, Vahb6 Dubois et les an- 
glais, 3 vols. (Paris 1891-99); Bourgeois, E., La diplo- 
matic secrete au xviii« siecle, 3 vols. (Paris 1909-10). 
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DUBOIS, PIKRRE (i25o?~i322?), French 
publicist and political theorist. He was the 
author of several pamphlets, most of which 
were written in support of Philip the Fair during 
his controversies with the papacy and Knights 
Templars. His important ideas are summarized 
in his chief work, Dc rccupcralumc terre sancle 
(r. 1306; ed. by C. V. J.anglois, Paris 1891). 
Ostensibly a j)lea for a crusade against the 
vSaracens, it served as the vehicle through which 
he urged a number of far reaching reforms. 
Peace among C’hristian princes was, he held, not 
only a ru'cessary preliminary to the crusade but 
was also essential to the promotion of human 
welfare and culture. 'Jo put an end to the inces- 
sant feudal wars a European league should be 
established, composed of nobles and prelates of 
every rank, with an economic boycott as well as 
armed force as a means of coercing anyone who 
ventured upon war. Controversies between 
sovereign princes were to be settled by an inter- 
national court of nine judges. Each party to the 
contro\'ersy was to choose three judges. '^I’he re- 
maining three were to be prelates chosen by a 
board of arbitration set up by a council of 
jirinces and prelates. 

Under the guise of a program of education for 
those going to the Holy Land Dubois advocated 
a complete school system ranging from the 
elementary to the professional, for the training of 
both girls and boys. The value of practical ex- 
perience as opposed to purely theoretical educa- 
tion was emphasized and the proposed curricu- 
lum stressed modern languages, the natural 
sciences and mathematics. 

For the reform of the church he proposed the 
secularization of its property, the abolition of 
clerical celibacy and strict limitation of monas- 
teries. Within France he urged military and 
financial changes and the simplification of legal 
procedure. His chauvinism is very obvious in his 
demand that the Holy Roman Empire and the 
papal states be placed under the jurisdiction of 
the French monarch. 

Dubois is typical of the numerous publicists 
and pamphleteers of the period who sought to 
further the cause of the rising monarchies 
against the papacy. Although he originated some 
reform schemes he is primarily significant for 
his presentation in unified form of the ideas 
which were current among the intellectuals of 
his day. 

Walther L Brandt 

Consult: Zeck, Ernst, Der Publisist Pierre Dubois 
(Berlin 1911); Brandt, Walther I., “Pierre Dubois: 


Modem or Medieval?” in American Historical Review y 
vol. XXXV (1929-30) 507-21; Renan, Ernest, “Pierre 
Dubois, le^iste” in Histoire litt^raire de la France^ vol. 
xxvi (Paris 1873) p. 471-536. 

DUBOS, JEAN BAPTISTE (1670-1742), 
French historian and art critic. Dubos was bom 
at Beauvais of a family of the noblesse de robe. 
He studied theology and was active in various 
diplomatic missions. Ilis reputation as a his- 
torian rests chiefly on his Histoire critique de 
rtHablissenient de la monarchie franfoise dans les 
Gaules (3 vols., Paris 1734; 2nd ed., 4 vols., 
Paris 1742). As a typical representative of the 
bourgeoisie allied with the royal power he com- 
bated the feudal and aristocratic ideas of Bou- 
lainvilliers and first formulated the Romanist 
theory of French origins. Ilis thesis is that there 
never was a P'rankish conquest, that the Franks 
came to (iaul as allies of the Romans without 
modifying the political and administrative re- 
gime of the country, that feudalism established 
itself four centuries later by the diwsmemberment 
of the sovereignty and the transformation of 
public offices into seigniories and that conse- 
quently the traditional government of France 
is a pure monarchy and not a monarchy with 
a feudal base founded upon concjucst. Com- 
bated by Montesquieu, Dubos' historical ideas 
were later espoused in part by Savigny and 
more especially by F'ustel de Coulanges. 

As an art critic Dubos was the precursor of 
Taine in his formulation of the doctrine of 
milieu as the basis of literary criticism, and his 
Reflexions critiques sur la poesie et sur la peinture 
(2 vols., Paris 1719, 7th ed. 3 vols., 1770; tr. 
by 'Phomas Nugent, 3 vols., London 1748) put 
an end to the quarrel between ancients and 
moderns by its criticism of the thesis of the 
former that the perfection of ancient art con- 
stitutes the sole criterion for us, and of the 
latter that there is such a thing as indefinite 
progress. 

Rene Hubert 

Consult: Lombard, A., Uabbd Du Bos, un initiateur 
de la pensee moderne (Paris 1913). 

DU CANE, SIR EDMUND FREDERICK 
(1830-1903), English prison administrator and 
reformer. He was born in Colchester, educated 
at the Royal Military Academy, Woolwich, and 
then entered the Royal Fmginecrs, eventually 
reaching the rank of major general. His ex- 
perience with penal administration began in 
1851, when he organized the convict labor em- 
ployed on public works in western Australia. In 
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1863 he became director of convict prisons in 
England and surveyor general of prisons. He 
was appointed chairman of the prison commis- 
sioners in 1877 and was the dominating force in 
English prison administration until his retire- 
ment in 1895. 

Prior to 1877 English prisons were provided 
by local authorities, and every county and almost 
every municipal corporation had its own prison. 
The jail was essentially a place of detention 
rather than of punishment. It was run by the 
jailer on a profit making basis, which inevitably 
produced appalling abuses. I'he local justices of 
the peace nominally possessed powers of super- 
vision but in practise ignored the prisons. 

In 1873 Du Cane submitted to the home 
secretary a scheme for the complete centraliza- 
tion of the prisons. This was embodied in the 
Prisons Act of 1877, which at one stroke trans- 
ferred to the home secretary all the prisons of 
the country. On no other occasion in English 
history has a great administrative service, ex- 
tending throughout the country, been trans- 
ferred en bloc from the local authorities to the 
central government. Almost immediately the 
prisons were greatly reduced in number. Du 
Cane then proceeded to impress upon the prison 
system economy, repression and uniformity. 
Expenditure was rigorously cut down to an 
extent which now appears excessive. The re- 
pression of crime was attempted by the most 
severe methods of deterrence, including the 
cellular confinement of the prisoner during the 
whole term of his sentence. Uniformity was 
introduced to an almost fanatical degree in diet 
and a system of education, accounting and hard 
labor on the tread wheel. Du Cane improved the 
prison buildings, reduced the cost of mainte- 
nance, coordinated the staff, introduced the em- 
ployment of prisoners on useful work and es- 
tablished the first registration of criminals. He 
was responsible for the idea of encouraging good 
conduct by “progressive stages’’ of leniency. He 
reduced the suicide rate among prisoners. The 
defects of the Du Cane regime were its excessive 
centralization and wooden uniformity, the sacri- 
fice of human interests to undue economy and 
repression, the lack of attention to the problems 
of feeblemindedness and after care and a tend- 
ency to regard prisoners as a hopeless or worth- 
less element in the community. A conscious de- 
parture from much of Du Cane’s doctrine was 
made immediately after his resignation in 1895. 

William A. Robson 
Important works'. The Punishment and Prevention of 
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Crime (London 1885); Introduction to a report. 
Results of Censuses of the Population of Convict Prisons 
in England, by William A. Guy (London 1875); 
Report on the Discipline and Alanagement of Military 
Prisons 18^4 and 1875, (xreat Britain, Parliament, 
Accounts and Papers, vol. xxxvi (1876) p. 505-70, 

Consult: Webb, Sidney and Beatrice, “Enj.lish 
Prisons under Local Government” in their English 
Local Government, 9 vols. (London 1906-29) vol. vi, 
ch. xii; Ru^^les-Brise, E., The English Prison System 
(London 1921). 

DU CANGE, CHARLES DU FRESNE, 
SiEUR (1610-88), P'rench historian. Du Cange 
had a peaceful administrative career as treas- 
urer of France in Amiens, his native city. He 
employed his leisure time in reading with pen 
in hand the l^atin, Greek and French authors 
of the Middle Ages, and he was almost fifty 
when it occurred to him to publish the sub- 
stance of the copious notes he had thus gathered 
upon the most diverse subjects. His Glossarium 
ad scriptores mediae et infimue latinitatis (3 vols., 
Paris 1678; new eds. by G. A. L. Henschel, 
7 vols., Paris 1840-50, and by Leopold Favre, 
10 vols., Niort 1883-87) is a vast catalogue, in 
the alphabetical order of the I ^atin words chosen 
to designate them, of mediaeval institutions, 
manners and customs in western Europe. An 
enormous mass of texts, which form the basis 
for an administrative, social and economic his- 
tory of the Middle Ages, is classified and inter- 
preted with rare sagacity and the work is still 
the vade mecum of mediaeval ists. 

Du Cange followed the I..atin glossary with 
a smaller volume of the same nature for Byzan- 
tine history, the Glossarium mediae et infimae 
graecitatis (2 vols., Lyons 1688). Although much 
briefer it represents the beginnings of modern 
scientific investigation of Byzantine history and 
is for the present the only dictionary available 
for the study of Greek civilization in the Middle 
Ages. 

Louis Halpiien 

Consult: Feug^ire, Leon, Etude sur la vie et les otwrages 
de Du Cange (Paris 1852); G^raud, H., “Ilistorique 
du glossaire de la basse latinit^ de Du Cange” in 
Bibliotheque de VEcole des Chartes, vol. i (1839-40) 
498-510, 595- 

DUCHESNE, LOUIS MARIE OLIVIER 
(1843-1922), French church historian. Du- 
chesne was born in Brittany and after complet- 
ing the usual professional ecclesiastical studies 
devoted himself to the study of Christian 
archaeology and of church history. He taught in 
the Institut Catholique in Paris from 1877 to 
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1895 and in the Ecole Pratique des Hautes 
Etudes from 1885 to 1895 and was head of the 
Ecole Fran9aisc in Rome from 1895 to 1922. 
Through his activity as a teacher and through 
the Bulletin critique, which he founded in 1880, 
as well as through his numerous writings, Du- 
chesne's influence was considerable, almost 
unique, in the revival of the study of ecclesi- 
astical history in France. While he contributed 
Indirectly to the modernist movement in the 
Roman Catholic church Ducliesne was never 
personally associated with the movement and 
foresaw its failure. He regarded traditional dog- 
ma as beyond change and did not believe that 
the church, even if it were willing, could modify 
or correct its interpretations without destroying 
itself. His works were impregnated with the 
scientific spirit, yet they were from the begin- 
ning regarded with suspicion by the official 
guardians of orthodoxy. His reputation as a 
scholar saved him from censure under Leo xiii. 
LI ndcr Pius x his Ilistoire ancienne de Veglise was 
placed on the Index. He submitted to this re- 
proof as a matter of discipline and was in a 
measure restored to favor under Benedict xv. 
His work was that of a scholar, not of a theo- 
logian or apologist; the church resisted it, but 
without destroying or even seriously interfering 
with it. 

A. Loisy 

Chief works: Etude sur le liber pontificalis (Paris 1877); 
Orifiines du culte chretien (Paris 1889, 5th ed. 1910), tr. 
from 3rd ed. by M. L. McC'lure (5th ed. London 
1919); Pastes episrapaux de V ancienne Gaule, 2 vols. 
(Paris 1894-99; 2nd ed., 3 vols., 1907-15); Histoire 
ancienne de Ct^glise, 3 vols. (Paris 1906-08, 5th ed. 
1911), tr. from 4th ed. (London 1909-24). 

Consult: Habloville, C. d* Monseigneur Duchesne 
(Paris 1911); Giiij^nebert, Charles, “Monscigneur 
Duchesne” in Le flambeau, vol. vii, pt. ii (1924) 
261-75. 

DUCPETIAUX, EDOUARD (1804-68), Bel- 
gian social statistician and reformer. Early 
noted for a university dissertation against capital 
punishment, Duepetiaux was rewarded for his 
share in the revolution of 1830 by the post of 
inspector general ot prisons and charitable insti- 
tutions, a position which he held for o^^r thirty 
years. His administrative successes included 
r:gricultural reform schools for young vagrants 
and the improvement of the free colony for the 
insane at Gheel. In penology Duepetiaux stood 
for the system of cell as against congregate con- 
finement and under his influence the leading 
prisons of Belgium were erected into cell block 


structures. He saw the practical suspension of 
capital punishment in his country, agitated for 
indeterminate sentence, probation and prison- 
ers' aid societies and initiated a scries of inter- 
national pris()n and charitable congresses. 

Duepetiaux wrote voluminously in the field of 
social statistics and persuaded the government 
to publish regular decennial censuses of chari- 
ties and corrections. He served as the compiler 
of Belgium’s first official cost of living survey 
publislied in 1855, which had been planned by 
Quctelet and other members of the Central 
Statistical Commission. Duepetiaux showed that 
nearly one third of the families reported were in 
receipt of relief in some form and that the 
quantity food budget of the typical worker was 
decidedly f)oorer than that of the soldier and 
sailor and even worse than that of the convict. 
Duepetiaux appealed here as elsewhere for the 
abandonment of laissez faire and for the estab- 
lishment of permanent commissions of inquiry, 
national and international. 

Dorothy W. Douglas 
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DUE PROCESS OF LAW. The concept of 
due process of law traces its lineage far back 
into the Middle Ages. In a feudal decree of 
Conrad ii, one of the strongest of the Holy 
Roman emperors, we find the statement: “No 
man shall be deprived of his fief . . . but by 
the laws of the Empire and the judgment of 
his peers” (decree of May 28, 1037, in Stubbs, 
W., Germany in the Early Middle Ages, 476- 
1250^ ed. by A. Hassall, London 1908, p. 146- 
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47). Nearly two hundred years later the same 
guaranty is elaborated and stressed in the fa- 
mous thirty-ninth chapter of Magna Carta 
which reads: “No freeman shall be taken and 
imprisoned or disseised or exiled or in any way 
destroyed, nor will we go upon him nor send 
upon him, except by the lawful judgment of 
his peers and by the law of the land.*' Magna 
Carta, viewed from the beginning as a perma- 
nent charter of English civil liberty, was con- 
firmed by succeeding sovereigns, and it is in 
one of these confirmations that the phrase due 
process of law first appears. In a statute of 
1354 we read: “That no man of what estate or 
condition that he be, shall be put out of land 
or tenement, nor taken, nor imprisoned, nor 
disinherited, nor put to death, without being 
brought in answer by due process of the law” 
(28 Ed. Ill, c. 3, known as Statute of West- 
minster of the Liberties of London). None of 
these documents explained what was meant by 
the law of the land, or due process of law, but 
we have the authority of Sir Edward Coke that 
the two pihrases meant the same. In American 
law they have always been held synonymous. 

The concept of due process of law, or the 
law of the land, came to America as an impor- 
tant part of the rights of Englishmen, tena- 
ciously claimed by the colonists. The not in- 
frequent use of, or paraphrase of, the term 
law of the land in colonial charters and con- 
stitutional documents proves the importance 
attached to it by the American colonists. The 
f)hrase appears in the Virginia Declaration of 
Rights of June 12, 1776, and in varied forms 
in the revolutionary constitutions of several 
other states. It did not app>ear in the Consti- 
tution of the United States as originally adopted, 
but the Fifth Amendment contains the classic 
statement that “no person shall ... be de- 
prived of life, liberty, or property without due 
process of law,” the first use of the phrase due 
process of law in an American constitution. 
At the present time there are only five of the 
United States which do not have in their con- 
stitutions either a due process clause or a close 
equivalent: Indiana, Kansas, New^ Jersey, Ohio, 
Oregon. Of these New Jersey is the only 
one which does not have a clause somewhat 
similar in import to due process of law. In 
1868 the Fourteenth Amendment borrowed the 
phraseology of the Fifth Amendment in a due 
process clause applicable to the states. The 
courts have held the two clauses to be identical 
in meaning. 


The evolution of the judicial interpretation 
of due process of law by American courts has 
been of tremendous interest and importance. 
Whatever its meaning in English legal history 
may have been (and upon this point students 
differ), there can be little question that due 
process of law in America was for nearly a 
century interpreted as a procedural restriction. 
It concerned itself not with what the govern- 
ment was doing but with how it was doing it. 
Thus it applied directly to the machinery or 
procedure by which persons were tried for 
crime, by which property rights were adjudi- 
cated, by which the powers of eminent domain 
and taxation were exercised. But it was not 
deemed to have any bearing upon the actual 
substance of the law. It is true that in the Dred 
Scott Decision in 1857 Chief Justice Taney 
declared that the Missouri Compromise Act 
of 1820, by depriving persons of their liberty 
or property (in slaves) merely because they 
moved into certain territory, “could hardly be 
dignified with the name of due process of law” 
(Dred Scott v. Sandford, 60 11 . S. 393, 450). 
And in 1856 the New York court held that a 
prohibition statute which authorized the sum- 
mary destruction of liejuor already on hand 
amounted to a deprivation of property without 
due process of law (Wynehamer v. People, 13 
N. Y. 378). These two judicial utterances, how- 
ever, stand out alone from the great body of 
American decisions prior to the middle eighties. 

There is no evidence that the inclusion of 
due process of law in the Fourteenth Amend- 
ment as a limitation on the states was intended 
to establish any new principles of civil liberty. 
In the early cases interpreting that amendment 
the Supreme Court gave the due process clause 
its traditional construction as a protection to 
procedural rights. In the Slaughterhouse cases 
(83 U. S. 36) in 1873, involving the validity of 
the New Orleans butcher shop monopoly, the 
due process clause was held to be wholly in- 
applicable. In Munn v, Illinois (94 U. S. 113) 
in 1877 the court refused to regard due process 
as a restriction upon the power to fix public 
utility rates. But impelling forces were to 
broaden the judicial interpretation of due proc- 
ess and transform it into our most important 
constitutional restriction upon the substance 
of legislation. The close of the Civil War 
ushered in a social and economic revolution 
marked by the growth of interstate markets 
through increased railroad facilities, the devel- 
opment of large scale production made possible 
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by huge accumulations of capital and the emer- 
gence of a fairly well defined laboring class. 
Out of these far reaching changes came prob- 
lems both novel and complex with which state 
legislatures attempted to deal by police regu- 
lations and laws for the control of public 
utilities. Some of these were sound and neces- 
sary; others were ill advised, arbitrary and bur- 
densome, and business men affected by these 
clamored for constitutional protection against 
what they deemed legislative excesses. Within 
the vague outlines of the due process clause 
the courts found the weapon demanded by 
the new conditions, and after some hesitation 
they abandoned their earlier view's and accepted 
due process of law as a direct constitutional 
restraint upon the substance of legislation, a 
guaranty, moreover, which was applicable not 
only to natural persons but to corporations. By 
the late eighties the new judicial attitude had 
become firmly established. 

In applying due process of law as a test of 
the validity of state police legislation there were 
no clear precedents to follow and the result was 
the emergence of the theory that such police 
regulations deny due process of law if they are 
arbitrary in character. But since every exercise 
of the police power involved a restraint upon 
individual freedom of action or the free use of 
property based upon some social need which 
presumably justified the restraint, a law could 
be said to be arbitrary only if the social neces- 
sity or interest it served was not a sufficient 
justification of the restriction of liberty involved. 
The judicial balancing of these two vital ele- 
ments one against the other is in its simplest 
terms the test of due process as applied to social 
legislation . 

But this leaves a vast field for the play of 
personal opinions and prejudices. Whether the 
social need for an employers’ liability statute 
justifies the novel burdens placed upon em- 
ployers is a question to be answered in the 
light of one’s knowledge of social facts, one’s 
philosophy of law and one’s view as to the 
proper scope of governmental activity. It is not 
surprising therefore that judges schooled in 
economic individualism and the doctrine of 
laissez faire and imbued with the philosophy of 
natural rights should strike down without com- 
punction laws requiring safety devices, shorter 
hours for women, regulation of the time and 
method of wage payment, employers’ liability 
and many similar enactments. Of particular 
importance in applying due process of law to 
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protective labor legislation was the doctrine of 
liberty of contract which emerged in the state 
courts in the eighties and received its first 
recognition in the Supreme Court in the case 
of Lochner 7 ’. New^ York (198 H. S. 45) in 
iqoj;. By this doctrine liberty to contract freely 
was made part of the liberty protected by the 
due process clause. Ignoring the fact that lib- 
erty of contract exists only w hen the contracting 
parties have substantially equal bargaining 
power the courts insisted that it could be inter- 
fered with only under the most manifest public 
necessity, and in a typical decision we find the 
New York Court of Appeals invoking liberty 
of contract on behalf of the right of an adult 
woman to work “at any time of the day that 
suits her” in a case invalidating a statute re- 
stricting night work for women [People v. 
Williams, 189 N. Y. 131 (1907)]. 

The early reactionary decisions under the due 
process clause were owing in large measure to 
a wholly natural judicial ignorance of the social 
and economic problems which the states were 
attempting to solve. To dispel this ignorance 
the famous Brandeis briefs were prepared, the 
first of which was presented in support of the 
Oregon ten-hour law for women in 1908 in 
the case of Muller v. Oregon (208 U. S. 412). 
These briefs paid small attention to legal prece- 
dents and principles but marshaled a compelling 
mass of facts showing the social, economic and 
physiological basis for the legislation under 
review. The court still had to determine whether 
these facts justified the restrictions of liberty 
which the law imposed, but it at least had the 
real facts before it. The result was that numer- 
ous laws for social betterment were held valid 
which would undoubtedly have been held void 
without the adequate knowledge of social facts 
provided by the briefs. After Mr. Brandeis’ 
appointment to the Supreme Court his work 
on these cases was carried on by Professor 
PYlix Frankfurter. Both lawyers were aided by 
expert social workers, such as Josephine Clara 
Goldmark and Mary Williams Dewson of the 
National Consumers’ League. 

I’hese liberal decisions did not, however, 
represent a permanent change in judicial atti- 
tude. With the shifting of the court’s personnel 
and with the emergence of new forms of social 
legislation we have had recently a substantial 
group of decisions embodying the legal and 
economic philosophy of the eighties and nine- 
ties. The most conspicuous of these is the 
decision invalidating the District of Columbia 
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Minimum Wage Law (Adkins v. Children’s the meaning of the term liberty all the funda- 
Hospital, 261 U. S. 525) in 1923. T’he point of mental civil guaranties found in the first ten 
view of the majority in this case is identical amendments. 

with that expressed in Lochner v. New York, As applied to procedure due process requires 
supra, which held void the New York ten-hour in criminal cases a fair and orderly trial pub- 
law for bakers. Of a similar import are Burns licly conducted before a court which has juris- 
Baking Co. v, Bryan [264 U. S. 504 (1924)], diction. It assures to the accused his right to 
invalidating the Nebraska regulation of the be present and to put in his defense. It has 
weight of loaves of bread, and Weaver v, been held, however, that it does not guarantee 
Palmer Brothers Co. [270 U. S. 402 (1926)], trial by jury, grand jury indictment or protec- 
invalidating the Pennsylvania statute forbidding tion against sclf-incrimination. Due process 
the use of shoddy in mattresses. The court’s requires, however, that criminal statutes must 
philosophy of due process of law has not }>ro- be sufficiently definite to enable reasonable peo- 
gressed beyond the point which makes the pie to know when they are violating them, 
decision rest upon the personal reactions of the In civil procedure due process requires a fair 
judges to the factual and legal situation involved, hearing before a competent tribunal. A fair 
A general definition of due process has been hearing is not always a hearing before a court 
consistently refused by the Supreme Court. It but may be before an administrative tribunal, 
has not been willing to adopt the doctrine of depending upon the character of the rights 
Justices Holmes and Brandeis that if the cjues- involved. In taxation and eminent domain the 
tion of the social need for a police regulation same broad principles apply. There must be 
may be deemed reasonably debatable by reason- essential fairness of procedure appropriate to 
able men the law is within the proper range the nature of the rights alTected and the power 
of legislative discretion even if the judges them- exercised. I’he doctrine that taxes may be levied 
selves regard it as objectionable. only for public purpose has come to be grounded 

I’hcre has been an important recent expan- upon the due process clause, as well as the 
sion of the meaning of the term liberty in the reejuirement that under eminent domain private 
due process clause of the Fourteenth Amend- property may be taken only for a public use. 
ment. For many years the court had steadily The value of the land so taken must be fairly 
refused to accede to the view that liberty in- determined and adequate compensation madcu 
eluded protection against any arbitrary inter- Due process reejuires that taxes be laid only 
ference with the “pursuit of happiness” and upon persons and property within the taxing 
particularly included the fundamental civil lib- jurisdiction; and when the tax levied is upon 
erties described in the federal Bill of Rights, special properties according to their value, as 
It reaffirmed this position as late as 1922 in is true of special assessments, due process re- 
Prudential Insurance Co. v. Cheek (259 IJ. S. quires that the taxpayer be allowed a hearing 
530). I’he following year, however, the court upon the value assessed. 

held that the right to teach German in a private In the field of public utility regulation the 
school was part of the liberty protected by due court, departing from its original view ex- 
process of law and in a striking dictum gave pressed in Munn Illinois, supra, has suc- 
to the term liberty a well nigh all inclusive cessivcly held that due process requires that 
scope. In 1925 the court upheld the New York the reasonableness of rates must be judicially 
Criminal Anarchy Act (Gitlow v. New York, rcviewable — that the rates be reasonable and 
268 U. S. 652,666) against the contention that that a reasonable rate is one which allows the 
it denied liberty without due process of law utility a fair return upon a fair valuation of 
because of its arbitrary impairment of freedom the property used in the public service. What 
of speech and announced: “For present pur- constitutes a fair return cannot be categorically 
poses, we may and do assume that freedom of stated but will vary with the character and risks 
speech and of the press — which are protected of the business. IJpon the problem of deter- 
by the First Amendment from abridgment by mining the valuation of public utility property 
Congress — are among the fundamental personal experts differ; but the Supreme Court seems 
rights and ‘liberties’ protected by the due to have committed itself to the theory that the 
process clause of the Fourteenth Amendment value of such property if not actually computed 
from impairment by the States.” It seems clear upon the basis of present reproduction cost 
that the court is disposed now to include within must at least take that factor very largely into 
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consideration [St. Louis and O’l'allon Railway 
Co. V. U. vS., 279 L. S. 461 (1929)]. 

Although there is some dispute among com- 
mentators as to wh( ther ecpial piotcction of the 
law is included within the concept of due 
process, the concejit would seem broad enough 
to afford protection against arbitrary classifica- 
tion as well as against opj)ressive and arbitrary 
laws. At am rate the due process clause has 
been seldom invoked against arbitrary classi- 
fications since the equal protection clause is 
more directly available for that purpose. In 
'Lruax v. C orrigan [257 V. S. 312 (1921)] Mr. 
Chief Justice 'Laft distinguished between the 
two guaranties by holding that rights were pro- 
tected by tln‘ equality clause which were beyond 
the reach of due process. On the other hand, 
there is no specific guaranty of equal protection 
apjdicable to the fialcTal government, and yet 
from the beginning the courts have construed 
the due process clause of the lufth Amend- 
ment as guanintecing fundamental ecpiality be- 
fore the law'. 

The task of applying the constitutional test 
of due process of law to modern legislation has 
enormously strengthened the prestige and power 
of the American courts and has brought out 
in sharp relief the unique character of the 
American doctrine of the judicial review of 
legislation. In no other field of the law is there 
so complete an absence of concrete tests and 
standards, so much room for the exercise of 
pure discretion by the court. In applying the 
due process test to police regulations of the 
control of public utilities the courts constitute 
a third chamber, marshaling their own vuwvs 
of social and economic policy and legal theory 
in settling the vague question wdiether the acts 
in question arc arbitrary or not. American social 
policy is circumscribed by limits nowTerc defi- 
nitely stated but inhering in the social outlook 
of the members of the Supreme Court. This 
outlook while not at all times illiberal has been 
sufficiently conservative to keep American leg- 
islatures from using methods in dealing with 
certain pressing social problems which are ap- 
proved by the enlightened experience of the 
other industrial nations of the world. As Mr. 
Justice Holmes has trenchantly put it in his 
dissenting opinion in Truax v. Corrigan (1921), 
supra, the concept of due process has frequently 
been so applied as to “prevent the making of 
social experiments that are an important part 
of the community desires, in the insulated 
chambers afforded by the several States. . . 


On the other hand, the due process clause 
has been applied to invalidate legislation admit- 
tedly oppressive and burdensome in character, 
and thu.s it remains a powerful although dimly 
defined bulwark of individual civil liberty. Like 
the contract clause it has contributed an element 
of stability to the economic life of the country 
by guaranteeing pn)tection against legislative 
invasion of the vested right of property and 
business. 

Robert E. Cushman 
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737-64. 

DUELING. The duel is a contest with weapons 
between two individuals who fight to secure 
satisfaction for personal grievances and in ac- 
cordance with set regulations. It has several 
analogues in primitive cultures. Among abo- 
riginal Australians combat is imposed upon a 
man, usually one who has defied the social 
regulations by eloping with a woman not, ac- 
cording to group usage, intended to be his wife. 
In such a case, when the man returns to camp 
he must allow the relatives of the woman to 
throw spears at him. He is allowed to defend 
himself with a shield, and usually at the first 
drawing of blood the elders, who stand by to 
insure fair play, intervene and terminate the 
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contest. Among the Greenland Eskimos, the 
“nith-song” is a non-niatcrial weapon of con- 
test, although one with barbs that j)cnctratc 
Eskimo sensitiveness. In this contest the injured 
person challenges his enemy to a duel of song. 
The disputants hurl witty, abusive and insulting 
songs at one another until one of the two con- 
testants has exhausted his vituperation. I’he 
audience then gives the decision, and the con- 
testants must thereafter be friends. In another 
form of the Eskimo duel the two men in the 
presence of others press a pointed l)one into 
each other’s cheeks until one shows signs of 
pain or anger and thereby confesses defeat. 
Scandinavian influence has been perceived by 
some in both of these Eskimo customs. 

The duel proper is not found in any of the 
ancient civilizations. Such contests as those be- 
tween David and Goliath, Achilles and Hector, 
are duels in form but actually arise from diifer- 
ent motives and should be classed as contests of 
champions. The probable origin of the duel 
is in the trial by ordeal of the Germanic peoples; 
it developed out of one of the forms of the 
ordeal--- the judicial combat to determine the 
guilt or innocence of the accused. If he declared 
himself innocent he had to fight the accuser in 
the presence of witnesses, who constituted the 
jury. The conduct of modern law cases is in 
large part but a softening of this early Germanic 
judicial combat, although weapons and proce- 
dure have become considerably modified. Al- 
though the custom is much older, the ordeal 
was first legally e.stablished in 501 by Gundo- 
bald, king of the Burgundians. In 887 Pope 
Stephen vi proliibited the judicial duel and all 
forms of the ordeal. In 855 the Council of 
Valence had issued an edict against dueling, 
but during the reign of J.^othaire duels were 
frequent, and during the reign of Otto 1 (936- 
73) disputes regarding succession were settled 
by combat. In 1260 Louis ix forbade the duel 
in the courts of the realm although he allowed 
it in the courts of the barons. Philip the Fair 
later in 1306 permitted the judicial duel in 
charges of felony, treason and violence. Jn 1547 
Henry li of France prohibited duels on French 
soil and thus terminated the practise of the 
judicial duel in France. Iceland and Norway 
forbade the judicial duel early in the eleventh 
century; and in 1215 during the reign of King 
John trial by ordeal, including the judicial com- 
bat, was abolished in England. In 1818, how- 
ever, the right to judicial challenge was upheld 
in England by the court, which declared that 


the common law had not been abrogated by 
act of Parliament; and an accused murderer was 
dismissed bc‘cause the brother of the murdered 
girl refused the gage of battle. Shortly there- 
after in 1819 Parliament passed a law abolishing 
the judicial duel. 

In Italy the judicial duel of the Lombards 
and Goths ga\e place to the modern fljrm of 
the duel; and from Italy it crossed the Alps in 
the latter part of the flfteenth century, having 
penetrated the armies of Charles Vlll in northern 
Italy. It was given wider prevalence in France 
as a result of the Italian expeditions of Louis 
XII 1 in the sixteenth century. From this time on 
it was divorced from court procedure and it 
has since had an independent history. The prac- 
tise of using seconds [parranis^ or “godfathers”) 
was introduced from Italy into PTance in 1578 
among the mignons of Henry iii. These seconds 
corresponded to the jury of the judicial combat, 
but in Italy and in PVance they frequently 
fought when the principals fought. Later, how- 
ever, they did in fact endeavor to insure fair 
play, especially after the “aifair of honor” duel 
had come into greater vogue. In the sixteenth 
century pistols were introduced as the weapon 
in Pinglish duels, and they remained the favorite 
weapon in the British Isles. In PVance, however, 
the small sword and the saber were preferred, 
until the English method was introduced into 
France through military circles in the latter half 
of the eighteenth century. 

During the last four hundred years hundreds 
of thousands of duels have been fought, al- 
though there are only hints of more exact 
figures for any definite period of time or in any 
country. During his reign Henry iv granted 
14,000 pardons to duelists, and it is CsStimated 
that between 1589 and 1607 four thousand 
gentlemen were killed in aflairs of honor in 
P'rance. "^I’he judicial duel was a struggle to 
the death, and the early non -judicial duels were 
of a most brutal sort, in which the contestants 
fought savagely and ahvays one was killed, and 
often both. The English duel, however, was not 
synonymous with mortal combat; a study of 
nearly two hundred English duels showed a 
mortality of only one in fourteen combatants 
and injury to one in six. The later affair of honor 
duel was even less dangerous; in the nineteenth 
century it w^as usually terminated when one 
of the principals was injured, and frequently 
ended without injury to either of them. A spe- 
cific phase of the duel of this type is illustrated 
in the German student duels {Mensur)y in which 
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precautions prevent serious injury to the par- 
ticipants and the affair is a regularized frater- 
nity procedure, a channel to esteem, pn‘stige 
and later professional standing. The duel was 
prevalent among (jcrman students in the sev- 
enteenth century and uas vigorous in the eight- 
eenth century (article 9 of the 1713 Prussian 
edict against dueling refers to it). After falling 
into abeyance the .student duel was revived 
about 1835 and became an important feature 
of university life, esj)ecially in Bonn, Heidelberg 
and (h)ttingen. Its vogue in the nineteenth 
century was largely a revival, stimulated by the 
romanticism which formed the basis of the 
nationalistic mov ement. 

The history of vlueling in western Europe is 
thus not witlu)ul interest from the viewpoint of 
institutional development. Starting as a judicial 
device, it was divested of its function by the 
development of more satisfactory legal machin- 
ery. But it was retained by the military groups 
and conseciuently by the aristocratic classes as 
a mark of class differentiation and as part of a 
code of punctilio. When it became apparent 
that its use was excessively destructive, its rigor 
was mitigated, but by a |)roccss common in the 
history of social institutions its forms were 
retained. 

Since the militaristic tradition is an impor- 
tant element, wars have stimulated dueling, 
especially among officers. Outbreaks of duels 
became prevalent in France after the revolu- 
tions of 1789 and 1830, and in the latter year 
there was a revival of the duel in Belgium. 
After 1815 there were many duels between 
English and French officers. In France during 
the present century, under the influence of tra- 
ditionally intense political conflicts, they have 
been most prevalent among parliamentarians, 
journalists and authors. In all countries in which 
the duel has been in vogue many prominent 
people have been participants or have been in- 
volved in challenge?: in France Richelieu, La 
Fontaine and Voltaire; in England Sir Robert 
Peel, Charles James Fox, the Duke of Welling- 
ton; in the United States Henry Phillips, Aaron 
Burr, Alexander Hamilton, Andrew Jackson, 
Stephen Decatur, Henry Clay, John Randolph. 
Abraham Lincoln was challenged to a duel. 
Gustavus IV challenged Napoleon to a duel, and 
such action was not without precedent among 
European crowned heads. 

The non -judicial duel was first abolished in 
the Germanic countries and has been most 
persistent in the Latin countries. England was 


the first major European country to take thk 
step. In Scandinavia, Holland and Germany 
the duel had practically disappeared before the 
end of the nineteenth century, but throughout 
that century duels were frequent in Latin coun- 
tries, Hungary, Montenegro, Poland and Russia. 

In America the duel persisted longer in the 
southern states than in the north; in the first 
thirty years of the nineteenth century there was 
only one duel in the state of New York, whereas 
they were frequent in Louisiana during the 
same period. Early in the present century asso- 
ciations to stamp out dueling w^cre organized 
in all the European countries in which dueling 
still flourished, and in 1908 an International 
Anti- Dueling Congress was held at Budapest. 
Where the laws against dueling have been 
rigorously and impartially enforced, duels have 
noticeably decreased; public sentiment has also 
been an efficient factor. But where duels have 
persisted despite hostile legislation it has been 
because duels, like feuds, are part of the con- 
ce[)tion of personal honor in regard to which 
the usual sanctions of the law are inoperative. 

Wilson D. Wallis 

Sec: Honor; Gentleman; Auis'i’cx’RArY; Militar- 
ism; Law, section on Germanic Law; Feud. 

Consult: Hertz, Friedrich, “Das Duell als soziale 
Erscheinun^{“ in Osterrcichisdic Riind%cliaUy vol. xxii 
(1910) 401-07; 'rhurnwald, Richard, “Zwcikarnpf’* 
in Reallexikon der Vor^esihidite, v'ol. xiv (Berlin 
1929) p. 555-57; Letainturier-Fradin, G., Le duel 
d travers les d^es (Paris 1892); Stcinmetz, Andrew, 
The Romance of Duelling' , z vols. (London 1868); 
Vaux, Ludovic de, Les duels celebres (Paris 1884); 
Willaert, L., “Duelling': Its Early History” in Ameri- 
can (Jatholii Quarterly Rei'ieiL\ vol. xxviii (1903) 463- 
79; Konig, Herbert, “l>er Rechlsbruch und sein 
Ausgleich bei den Eskimo” in Anthropos, vol. xx 
(1925) 276“ 3 1 5; Below, Georg von. Das Duell in 
DeutKdiland (2nd ed. Kassel 1896); Fuhrmann, W., 
“Geschichtc der studentischen Fechtkunst” in Bur- 
schensdiaftliche Biichereiy vol. iii (1909) 429-72; Ay- 
mard, Marcel, Le duel ct la hi en France et a Vetran^er 
(Paris 1907); Seitz, D. C., Famous American Duels 
(New York 1929); Greene, E. B., “The Code of 
Honor in Colonial and Revolutionary Times, with 
Special Reference to New England” in Colonial 
Society of Massachusetts, Publications y vol. xxvi 
(1925) 367-88; Lc Rohu, Pierre, “J.e premier congr^s 
international contre le duel” in Correspondant, vol. 
ccxxxi (1908) 1204-14. 

DUFF, ALEXANDER (1806-78), Scottish 
missionary. As the first missionary of the church 
of Scotland in India Duff initiated and devel- 
oped a system of missionary schools and col- 
leges, in which English was spoken, for the 
education of higher caste Hindus. In this work 
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during the years from 1830 to 1863 he was 
intimately associated with Ram Mohun Roy 
(1774-1833), the famous Indian social and edu- 
cational reformer, Sir Charles Trevelyan (1807- 
86), Lord William Bentinck (1774-1839) and 
Lord Macaulay (1800-59). was influential 
also in the foundation and early educational 
policy of the University of Calcutta. From 1845 
to 1849 he was editor of the Calcutta Review ^ 
and later the first occupant of the chair of for- 
eign missions at New College, Edinburgh. 

Duffys work was closely bound up with two 
great issues, the historical resolution of which 
he himself profoundly influenced: the relation 
of missionary preaching to the world of intel- 
lectual ideas, and the structure of education in 
India. He believed in the unity of truth and 
stood steadfast throughout his life for a con- 
ception of missionary work which welcomed 
education as an ally. This principle, established 
by Duff, that secular learning is no enemy to 
sacred things, has been vindicated by the mis- 
sionary school and college in India and through- 
out Asia and Africa, in spite of the criticism 
that missionary education is too literary and 
insufficiently related to economic and cultural 
needs (charges which are now less true of it 
than of the educational systems surrounding 
it). lie argued, moreover, in opposition to the 
“Orientalist” group in Calcutta, that the only 
way that modern western learning and thought 
could be conveyed to India was through the 
English language rather than by Sanskrit, Ara- 
bic or Persian. From this decision is derived 
much that is important in modern India, for 
English became the common language of edu- 
cated Indians and so made possible the growth 
of an all India feeling, while the liberal ideas 
enshrined in English literature powerfully fos- 
tered the growth of Indian nationalism. 

William Paton 

Consult: Smith, George, Life of Alexander Duff (3rd 
ed. London 1899); Paton, William, Alexander Duff 
(London 1923). 

DUFFERIN AND AVA, FIRST MARQUIS 
OF, Frederick Temple Blackwood (1826- 
1902), British diplomatist and administrator. 
He was employed in diplomacy while still a 
youth, but his Letters from High Latitudes (Lon- 
don 1857; nth ed. 1903), a book of travel, first 
brought him before the public eye. As British 
representative on the Syrian Commission (i860) 
he was the author of a satisfactory solution in 
Syrian autonomy. He entered politics under 
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Lord Palmerston and was made undersecretary 
for India (1864) and for war (1866). He became 
a member of Gladstone’s government ( 1 868) and 
governor general of Canada (1872). His govern- 
ment of the new Canadian federation through 
the difficulties of the Riel rebellion and the 
“Pacific Scandal” was a diplomatic and demo- 
cratic achievement of the first importance for 
the future of Canada and of the empire. This 
was recognized by entrusting him successively 
with the embassies that were then of the greatest 
difficulty and danger: Petersburg (1879) and 
Constantinople (1881). With ‘Abdul-Hamid ii 
Dufferin had to settle the Greek frontier and the 
Armenian imbroglio and finally the crisis caused 
by Arabi's nationalist rising in Egypt. He suc- 
cessfully established not only the new relation- 
ship of Turkey to Egypt but also the principles 
of the new regime of a British protectorate in an 
Ottoman province. His Egyptian report (1883) 
ranks as an imperial document with the Durham 
and Montague reports. 

He thereby became the obvious successor to 
Lord Ripon in the viceroyalty of India (1884). 
There he had to deal with an internal situation of 
great difficulty due to the devolution of home 
rule in the Ripon reforms and in the llbert bill, 
and with an international situation of some 
danger caused by Russian imperialist interven- 
tions in Afghanistan culminating in the Penjdeh 
incident (1885) and the Ishak Khan insurrection 
(1888). Eventually he fixed a satisfactory fron- 
tier to Russian aggrandizement in Central Asia 
and placed relations between India and Afghan- 
istan on a firm and friendly footing. Although he 
pursued a policy of marking time in the march 
toward representative responsible self-govern- 
ment in India he established a legislative council 
in the North-West Province and he eradicated a 
real root of unrest by his realization of the Ripon 
land refonn in Bengal (1885), in Oudh (1886) 
and in Punjab (1887). Meanwhile Lady Dufferin 
was laying the foundations of a new cooperation 
between British and Indians by her welfare 
work for women. But if in these reforms he was 
promoting the principles of cooperation and 
conciliation of the new British Empire by per- 
mitting the Burmese war and the annexation of 
Burma (1866) and the Tibetan operations 
(1888), he was at the same time prosecuting the 
last and not the least questionable extension of 
the old empire principles of conquest and co- 
ercion. 

George Young 

Consult: Lyall, Alfred C., The Life of the Marquis 
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Diifferin and Ava, 2 vols. (London too.s); Walpole, 
Spencer, Studies in Biography (New York 1907) p. 
141-69; Le^^^o, William, The History of the Adminis- 
tration of the . , . Eat! of Duffirin (Montreal 1878); 
Stewart, (ieor^c, jr., Canada under the Administration 
of the Jiarl of DuJIdin (2nd ed. Toronto 1879). 
"^rhe journals of Lady Diifienn, cf)verinK residence in 
C'anada, Russia, 'Luikey and Indi<i, contain detailed 
and personal accounts oi the di])loinat’s life. 

DLKUJIT, LIX)N (1859-1928), French jurist 
and political theorist. Diiguit was a professor 
in the faculty of law at the University of Bor- 
deaux, where lie taught for forty-two years. 
He also lectured at uni\ersities in the United 
States, Argentina, l^ortugal, Rumania and Egypt. 
Duguit is known for his application of philo- 
sophical positivism to jurispiudence and politi- 
cal theory. The third edition of his chief work, 
Traite dc droit comtiiuiionnvl (2 vols., Paris 
1911; 2nd cd,, 5 vols., 1921-25; 3rd ed., 3 vols., 
1927-30), is an exposition in their most com- 
plete development of his doctrines, \\ hich greatly 
influenced current legal and political philosophy. 

Duguit s aim was to evolve a theory of the 
law and the state based solely upon experi- 
mental data and excluding all metaphysical 
ideas. Accordingly, he rejected the subjective 
conception of law, which consists in taking 
subjective right as the basis of law, because 
subjective right, being the power of the will to 
impose itself upon another will, is a metaphysi- 
cal concept. 'Po him the true conception of law 
is objective: law exists in the form of a body of 
rules arising from social relationships, necessi- 
tated and determined by them. I'hcsc rules, 
beginning as mere social rules, develop into 
rules of law when “the man of individual con- 
sciousness’’ considers it necessary to assure their 
observance by a socially organized sanction. 
The primary fact in the realm of law therefore 
is not subjective right but the objective rule 
of law springing from social relationships. This 
conception led Duguit to reject the German 
theory of law as a creation of the state, a sov- 
ereignty subject only to its own limitations. 
He insisted that experience shows law to be 
anterior and external to the state, which because 
of its nature may itself be limited by law. The 
state, according to him, is a social phenomenon 
resulting from a dilTcrentiation of forces be- 
tween the governors and the governed which 
necessarily occurs in every group, for the gov- 
erned need to be governed and the governors 
have the force required for governing. The state 
has no title to sovereignty since it consists merely 
of a group of governing individuals. These gov- 


ernors in spite of their greater power are them- 
selves subject to law and therefore have not that 
superiority of will which constitutes sover- 
eignty. The notion of the state as an entity dis- 
tinct from the governors and the governed is a 
metaphysical or fictitious concept. 

Finally Duguit applied his positivist method 
to the juridical technique in order to eliminate 
all metaphysical concepts in that field. His 
theory of the juridical act is based upon the 
idea that the will is endowed with no creative 
power of relevance to law. ’Fhe will merely 
launches the application of objective law in a 
particular case, and the effect of law thus pro- 
ceeds directly from objective law. 

Roger Bonnard 

Other important 7corks: Les constitutions et les prin- 
cipal es lots p(dttiques dc la France depuis in 

collaboration with Henry Monnicr (Paris i8g8; 4th 
cd. 1925); L'etat, le droit ohjectif et la loi positive 
(Paris 1901); J/etat, les ji'owrernants et les agents (Paris 
1903); Le droit sonal, le dioit indindue! et la trans- 
formation de I'etat (l*aiis i()oS; inl ed. 1922); “'J’he 
Law and the Slate” in Harvard Jm7v Rei'ie^v, vol. 
xxxi (1917-18) 1-185; Souverainete et liberte (Paris 
i()22); Les transformations oenerales du droit prive 
deputs le iode Napoleon (Paris 1911; 2 nd ed. 1920); 
Ja’s transjonnations du droit public (Paris T913), tr. 
by E. and 11 . Laski as Jaiic in the Modern State 
(New York n>i9). 

Consult', Bonnard, Roller, “l.eon Dueiiit” in Rcime 
du dioit publu et de la sciemt politique^ vol. xJvi (1929) 
5-51; Lucien-Brun, Jean, IJne conception model ne du 
droit. Archives de Philosophic, vol. iv, no. 3 (Paris 
1927); jardon, Alberto, Las teorias politicas de Dufjuit 
(Madrid 1919); Eisenmann, L., “Deux theoriciens 
du droit: Duguit et Hauriou” in Reime philvsophiquc 
de la France et de ViHrangei, vol. cx (1930) 231-79; 
Mathews, J. M., “A Recent Development in Political 
I'heory” in Political Science Quarterly, vol. xxiv 
(1909) 284-95; Elliott, VV. Y., y/zc Pragmatic Re^^olt 
in Politics (New York 1928); Willoughby, W. W., 
“The 'Pheorics of Duguit” in his The Ethical Basis 
of Political Authority (New' York 1930) ch. xxi. 

DUHRING, EUGEN KARL (1833-1921), Ger- 
man economist and philosopher. Diihring stud- 
ied and practised law^ until an eye ailment which 
resulted in blindness forced him to abandon it 
for a teaching career. lie was an instructor in 
philosophy and economics at the University of 
Berlin from 1863 until 1877. Afterward he be- 
came editor first of Der moderne Volkergeist and 
later of Personal! st mid Emancipator. His writings 
in the fields of philosophy, literature, mathemat- 
ics, ethnology and the natural and social sciences 
are among the important intellectual achieve- 
ments of the nineteenth century. Duhring’s lack 
of moderation and his attacks upon Judaism re- 
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suited, however, in a general boycott of his work 
and it is only recently that his philosophic and 
sociological writings have been given proper rec- 
ognition. 

Dii bring ’s philosophy, of which his economic 
doctrine is a part, has the point of view of posi- 
tivism in that it demands a unitary knowledge 
of existence based upon clearly defined, funda- 
mental principles which are to be derived solely 
from the study of the true nature and social life 
of man, uninfluenced by metaphysical concepts. 
Knowledge is to be the foundation of the har- 
monious reorganization of life in which social 
justice will reign and in which violence and 
pernicious egoism in human relations will be 
eliminated. 

Duhring criticized sharply both the classical 
and historical schools of economics and was 
strongly influenced in his sociological thinking 
by Carey and List. He was the first scientific 
critic of Marxian doctrine and as a pronounced 
anti-Hegelian rejected Marx’ dialectical argu- 
ment of the development of capitalism into so- 
cialism, according to which social betterment 
will come not from united human effort but 
only from “a grim participation in the fiercest 
struggle of antagonisms.” Diihring objected even 
more to the utopian theories of the early social- 
ists because they rested upon a complete mis- 
understanding of human nature. According to 
Duhring it is not primarily the economic sys- 
tem which causes social injustice but rather the 
extra-economic, political and social factors which 
intervene in all economic processes. For exam- 
ple, existing property relationships are the result 
of historical-political development and accord 
property owners an unfair advantage over labor. 
Nevertheless, private property must not be abol- 
ished, for it is in accordance with the necessary 
division of function in human activity and with- 
out it great economic achievements are incon- 
ceivable. For the same reasons interest upon 
capital is entirely justified. It is not private prop- 
erty and capital, Duhring held, but their misuse 
which must be eliminated. Property owners, tak- 
ing advantage of their position, may keep wages 
at a minimum of subsistence scale although the 
increasing productivity of labor warrants a grow- 
ing wage quota. Only by organization can labor 
prevent this misuse of power and obtain its 
rightful wage, which consists of the earnings of 
production minus rent and interest. By organi- 
zation labor will become equivalent in power to 
capital and the workers will be able to withhold 
the labor power which is essential to the utiliza- 


tion of capital. The state by appropriate inter- 
vention must also hinder the abuse of economic 
power. 

G. Albrecht 

Chief 7vorks: Careys Umzvdlzung der Volksivirtschafts^ 
lehre und Soriahvissemchaft (Munich 1S65); Capital 
und Arbeit: neue Anticorten auf alte Fragen (Berlin 
11^65; 3rd ed. by U. Diihring with title WaJJen, Capi- 
tal^ Arbeit y J-«eipsic 1024); Sociale Rettung durch wirk^ 
I idles Recht statt Raubpo/itik und Knechtsjuristerei 
(Ivcipsic 1907); Kritisdie iirundlegung der Volkszvirt- 
sdiaftslehre (Berlin 1866); Kritisdie Gesdiidite der Na- 
tionalokononiie und des Socialisnius (Berlin 1871, 4th 
ed. Leipsic 1900); Cursus der National- und Sodal- 
okononiie (Berlin 1873; 4th ed. by U. Duhring, Leipsic 
1925). 

Consult: Albrecht, Gerhard, Eugen Diihring: ein Dei- 
trag zur Gesdiidite der Soziakvissenschaften (Jena 
1927), Eugen Diihring^ Wertlehre (Jena 1914), “Diih- 
rings Stellung in der Dogmengeschichte der Volks- 
wirtschaftslehre’' in Ardiiv fiir Soziaheissenschaft und 
Sozialpolitiky vol. liv (1925) 741-74, and “Die Ausge- 
staltung des listschen Nationalitiitsprinzips dutch Eu- 
gen Diihring” in Zeitsdirift fiir die gesamte Staatswis- 
sensdiafty vol. Ixxxiii (1927) 1-32; Laskine, Edmond, 
“Les doctrines ^conomiques et sociales d ’Eugene 
Duhring” in Rez'ue d'liistoire des doctrines economiques 
et socialesy vol. v (1912) 228-76; Lamberz, H., Carey 
und Duhring (Warendorf i. W. 1926?); Koppe, IL, 
“Das ‘sozialitiire System’ Eugen Diihrings” in Archiv 
fiir die Gesdiidite des Sozialisirius und der Arbeiterbe-^ 
zvegungy vol. iv (1914) 393 A3^» 

DUMA. See Le(;islative Assemblies. 

DUMONT, ARSENE (1849-1902), French 
sociologist and demographer. Dumont was born 
at I^a Cambe (Calvados) and studied at the 
Ecole d ’Anthropologic in Paris. His special 
interest was in the problem of the depopulation 
of France. He held that the lowering of the birth 
rate, which is the immediate cause of the de- 
creasing population of certain civilized peoples, 
is a purely voluntary phenomenon, one of the 
consequences of modern civilization in so far as 
the latter rests upon an individualistic concep- 
tion of existence. In democratic societies, in 
which each individual has the hope and the 
possibility of rising, such a rise implies to the 
individual an alleviation of the family burdens 
involved in the rearing of children. Dumont 
defines as social capillarity {capillariti sociale) 
the ability to rise in the social scale along with 
the increasing desire to do so, leading to a 
voluntary restriction upon the number of chil- 
dren. This desire is stimulated in modern demo- 
cratic societies by the fact that political equality 
exists side by side with economic, inequality. 
Dumont established a law that if the social 
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capillarity is active the birth rate is lo^v, but if for 
whatever cause social capillarity is checked the 
birth rate makes an upward turn. He supported 
his thesis by many regional demographic 
studies. 

Rene Gonnard 

Important works’. Depopulation et civilisation (Paris 
i8(^o); Natalith et deJtiocratie (Paris 1898); La morale 
hasee sur la demouraphie (I^aris 1901). 

Consult: Jaeroy-Peaulicu, Paul, “I. a question de la 
population ct la civilisation democratique** in Reime 
des deux mofides, vol. cxliii (1897) 851—89; Gonnard, 
Ken<J, La depopufattou en frame (Lyons 1898), and 
“Depopulation et le^islateurs” in Revue d*economie 
politique, vol. xvi (1902) 811-27, vol. xvii (1903) 98- 
132, and llistoire des doctrines de la population (Paris 
1923); Manouvrier, Leonce, in Socidte d’Anthro- 
polo^ie. Bulletins et mSnioires, 5th ser., vol. iii (1902) 
59 i“ 97 - 

DUMONT FAMILY, German journalists. 
Marcus Theodor Dumont (1784-1831), the son 
of a family connected with official and ecclesias- 
tical circles in Cologne and a lawyer by training, 
took over the Kolnische 7 .eitnn^ in 1805. The 
paper was suppressed by the officials of the 
French occupation but reappeared in January, 
1814. Dumont set for the paper a policy of sup- 
porting the Catholic church and opposing the 
spread of the “English machine system'* on the 
argument that it would make beggars of two 
thirds of the German people. 

His son Josef (1811-61), a champion of free- 
dom of the press, gave the paper its finst real 
importance. He made several important im- 
provements in the technical aspects of the work, 
established a carrier pigeon service for news 
(especially stock exchange quotations) from 
Paris to Aachen, and set for the paper a new 
tradition of liberalism. The Kdbiische Zeitimg 
henceforth played an important role in the de- 
velopment of Rhineland liberalism. As early as 
1837 it began to publish editorials, and in the 
troubled days of 1 848 it voiced effectively views 
of the liberal group. Josef Dumont was also a 
pioneer in developing the amusement and 
special feature aspects of the newspaper; he 
introduced novels in instalments and special 
editions, such as that on the completion of the 
cathedral. 

Beginning in 1880 August Neven, a son-in- 
law of Josef Dumont, took over the paper and 
was followed by his sons Josef and Alfred 
Neven-Dumont. The Kdlnische Zeitung con- 
tinued to espouse liberal causes and was, under 
the editorship of K. H. Briiggemann, from 1846 
to 1855 a pillar of free trade sentiment. It is still 


regarded as a significant liberal political news- 
paper. 

Hans Traub 

Consult: Buchheim, Karl, Die Stellung der “kdlmschen 
Zeitung'* im vormdrzli< hen rheinischen Liberalismus 
(Lcipsic 1913); Dieudonne, F., ' Die kdhiisclie Zeitung'* 
und ihre Wayidlungen im Wandel der Zeiten (Berlin 
1903); Kelchiicr, E., “Marcus I'heodor Dumont” in 
Allgemeine deiitsdic Bmgraphie, vol. v (Leipsic 1877) 
p. 464-66; Nahmor, Ernst von der, Beitrdge zur 
GescliUhte der ''kdlnisfhen Zeitung** (Cologne 1921); 
Duniont-Schauberg, M., Kolnische Zeitung, Buck- 
druckerei und Steindruckerei J 802-1 ^U2 (Cologne 
1902). 

DUMOtlLIN, CHARLES (1500-66), French 
jurist. DumoLilin was an advocate at the Parle- 
ment of Paris. As a result of his conversion to 
Calvinism and his attacks upon the Catholic 
church he was forced to leave France and he 
went to Germany, where he lectured at Stras- 
bourg and other universities. In his Traci atus 
commerciorum ct usurarutn, rcditiiumque pecunia 
constitutorum ct immetariim (Paris 1546), which 
particularly aroused the wrath of the Catholics, 
he contended that usury was not forbidden by 
divine law and that regulated interest should be 
pennitted. 

Dumoulin was a bitter opponent of feudalism 
and a staunch adherent of the doctrine of royal 
authority. He held that the administration of 
justice was an attribute of royal power, the 
feudal courts having only delegated authority. 
He was the first great ex})onent of a national law 
of France, breaking away from the imperial law, 
modified by custom, supj)orted by his predeces- 
sors. In the “Oratio de concordia et unione con- 
suetudinum Franciae’* {Tract atus, p. 356-60) he 
advocated the amalgamation of all the customs 
into one code, which should be enforced in all 
territories governed by customary law. In his 
commentaries on the customs of various local- 
ities he constantly emphasized the superiority of 
the custom of Paris. His commentary on the 
latter was of special significance and most of his 
criticisms of it were accepted in the reform of 
1580. 

Dumoulin ’s chief contribution to the develop- 
ment of law was the doctrine of free will, that in 
all transactions not governed by a positive provi- 
sion of law the will of the parties should be 
allowed full scope. This doctrine, which has had 
great vogue in France under the name “auton- 
omy of the will,** has determined the English 
rule that a contract is governed by the law in- 
tended by the parties. Where the intention of the 
parties is not clear he held that it should be de- 
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termined by studying all the circumstances sur- 
rounding the making of the contract. Dumou- 
lin’s most famous application of his doctrine was 
to acquests of property during marriage. He was 
of the opinion that spouses whose first domicile 
was under the law of Paris had tacitly agreed, 
where there was no express agreement, to hold 
all acquests during the marriage in accordance 
with the provisions of the custom of Paris. While 
this is not law in the United States it has been 
accepted as the basis of a decision on a similar 
point in the English House of Lords. Dumou- 
lin’s general doctrine of freedom of the will in 
legal transactions has been adopted by most 
modern European jurists, and it is only lately 
that it is being questioned in important juristic 
thought. 

Joseph H. Beale 

Works'. Opera quae extant omnia, 4 vols. (new ed. 
Paris 165S). 

Comuit: Laine, Annancl, hitroduction ou droit inter- 
national prive, 2 vois. (Paris 1H88-92) vol. i, p. 223- 
^8; Meili, Friedrich, “Ar^entraeus und Molinacus 
und ihre Bedeutunp; iru internationalen Privat- und 
Strafrecht” in Zvitschrift fur niternationalcs Privat- und 
Strafreiht, v (1895) 363-66, 380, 452-72, 554-66; 
Aubepin, “De I’influence de Dunioulin sur la legisla- 
tion fran9aisc” in Revue critique de legislation et de 
jurisprudence, vol. iii (1853) 603-25, 778 -806, and vol. 
iv (1854) 27-44, 261-300; q^aeuber, Walter, Molinaeus 
Geldschuldlehre (Jena 1928). 

DUMPING as a term in the literature of com- 
mercial policy was first used during the English 
tariff controversy of 1903-04, althougli reference 
had often been made previously to the use of one 
country as the dumping ground for another. 
In its original meaning and as now used by care- 
ful writers in English and in many other lan- 
guages in which the term has become fairly well 
established it signifies sale for export at prices 
lower than those charged to domestic buyers. It 
should not be applied to cases of spurious dump- 
ing, where an apparent excess of domestic over 
export price can be explained by differences in 
the conditions and terms of sale, such as differ- 
ences in quality, in size of order, in terms of 
payment, in dates of sale or in liability to special 
taxation. Conversely, genuine dumping may be 
concealed; the export price is apparently not 
lower than the domestic price but covers items 
not included in the latter, such as extra costs of 
packing and delivery, more favorable terms of 
payment and the like. Dumping occurs when- 
ever the f.o.b. mill or factory price is lower for 
export than for domestic sale after reasonable 
allowance for any differences in conditions or 
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terms of sale. Dumping is thus the foreign 
trade parallel of local price cutting in internal 
trade, as defined in American legal usage. 

Dumping appears to be an ancient practise. 
An Elizabethan writer charged foreigners with 
selling paper at a loss in England in order to 
crush a new domestic paper industry. In the 
seventeenth century the Dutch were charged 
with selling in the Baltic region at ruinously low 
prices in order to force the French out of the 
trade. The first American fine china pottery, set 
up before the revolution, failed, it was claimed, 
because of predatory English dumping. Adam 
Smith refers to an instance of the combining of 
producers in order to establish private export 
bounties and thereby reduce the supply for the 
domestic market. After the Napoleonic wars 
there were many complaints in the United States 
and in France that English producers were 
deliberately hindering the development of 
domestic industries in these countries by selling 
for export at especially low prices. 

The rise of large scale production, using ex- 
pensive plant and equipment and able to charge 
prices above the world market level in the 
domestic market because of monopoly control 
thereof and protection by the tariff against 
foreign competition, first made systematic 
dumping an important and conspicuous trade 
phenomenon about i8qo. The American trusts, 
such as the United States Steel Corporation, 
which before the war accounted for 95 percent of 
American steel exports, largely at dumping 
prices, the International Harvester Company 
and the Standard Oil Company, constituted one 
prominent group of dumping concerns. Another 
group was the German cartels. I'hey have stim- 
ulated dumping by the assignment of maximum 
domestic quotas to member concerns or by the 
grant of export bounties financed by levies on 
the members in proportion to their output or to 
their domestic sales. German cartels have also 
been charged with predatory dumping intended 
to crush competitors, but of this there have not 
been many well authenticated instances. Large 
manufacturing concerns in other countries, such 
as France, Belgium, Canada and to a less extent 
Great Britain, also resorted to dumping more or 
less systematically. With the inauguration of the 
five-year plan in U.S.S.R. there appeared con- 
siderable agitation against alleged dumping by 
that country, but in the absence in Russia of the 
ordinary costing and price systems of the capi- 
talistic world the concept of dumping scarcely 
seems applicable to the Russian practises. On 
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the whole, dumping was widespread before the 
war and has been common in the post-war 
period. 

Intermittent or sporadic dumping may be 
undertaken for various reasons. Where an ex- 
porter ships goods abroad for sale on consign- 
ment or at auction there may be unintentional 
dumping if the goods, after allowance for freight 
and other costs of shipment, bring less than the 
prices prevailing in the domestic market. An 
exporter may dump to get rid of an occasional 
overstock without “spoiling” his home market, 
to maintain connections and good will in a 
temporarily depressed market, to introduce his 
commodity abroad, to eliminate competition in 
a foreign market or to retaliate against dumping 
in his home market by a foreign competitor. 

Dumping may be maintained for long periods 
where its objective is to obtain the economies of 
full utilization of existing production facilities 
while charging a high price at home. It may con- 
tinue indefinitely where a plant is deliberately 
built on a scale larger than is required to take 
care of the domestic market. Government export 
bounties, especially if granted to a competitive 
industry so that they are not absorbed as an 
extra profit by the producers or exporters, tend 
also to lead to dumping, which will continue as 
long as the bounty is maintained. I n fact, system- 
atic long time dumping is not conceivable 
under competitive conditions in the absence of 
export bounties: competitive producers would 
tend to confine themselves to the higher price 
domestic market and leave the export trade to 
others, with a consequent tendency either toward 
the equalization of domestic and export prices 
or toward the cessation of export. 

An approach to monopolistic control of the 
home market is perhaps the most important 
prerequisite to the existence of dumping as a 
systematic and normal practise. In accordance 
with the principle of discriminatory monopoly 
price, or charging what the traffic can bear, it 
will pay the monopolist to carry total production 
to the point where marginal cost for output as a 
whole, marginal gross revenue from home sales 
and marginal gross revenue from export sales 
are all equal to one another. Only by the un- 
likely coincidence that at the point of equilib- 
rium the elasticity of demand will be identical 
in the two markets will this involve uniform 
prices in both markets. Since in the export mar- 
ket there will be other competing sellers, the 
foreign demand is likely to be more elastic 
than the domestic and the foreign maximum rev- 


enue price therefore lower than the domestic. 
It may well be that the maximum revenue do- 
mestic price may be even higher than the maxi- 
mum obtainable export price. For the special 
case where under a uniform price policy the op- 
timum price would not permit of any export 
sales, it has been shown that resort to dumping 
with a consequent increase in output would lead 
to a higher domestic price if marginal costs in- 
creased and to a lower domestic price if marginal 
costs decreased. 'Fhe important problem, how- 
ever, of what is the effect of dumping on domes- 
tic price when some export business could be 
obtained even under the optimum uniform 
price still awaits solution; under these circum- 
stances it appears that resort to dumping always 
raises the maximum revenue domestic price and 
increases the cost to the domestic consumer by 
more than the increase in monopoly revenue. 

lari If s facilitate dumping by protecting do- 
mestic monopolies in the home market from 
foreign comj^etition. For bulky products, how- 
ever, tluinping on a systematic scale is possible 
up to the limit of the transportation costs to and 
from the foreign market even for industries in a 
free trade country. English industries, for 
example, have engaged in dumping without 
receiving any tariff protection. Occasionally the 
buyers of a dumped commodity will guarantee 
against its resale in the country of origin. There 
is no doubt, however, that without tariffs the 
possible extent of sysitcmatic dumping would be 
much less than it is. 

Since agriculture is usually organized on the 
basis of small scale production by many indi- 
vidual farmers, dumping of agricultural com- 
modities rarely occurs except when stimulated 
by government export bounties. It is agricul- 
tural commodities, however, which most fre- 
quently receive such bounties, and occasionally 
an agricultural industry organizes itself suffi- 
ciently to establish export bounties or minimum 
export quotas as a means of stimulating exports 
and thus bringing about higher domestic prices. 
Disposal of surpluses abroad at dumping prices 
has been a prominent feature of the McNary- 
Haugen and other schemes for farm relief which 
have been the subject of discussion in the post- 
war period in the United States. 

Public opinion in the dumping country is 
often hostile to dumping on the ground that it 
results in higher prices to domestic consumers, 
which, as has been shown, may not be true; and 
that it provides foreign competitors with cheaper 
raw materials than are available to the domestic 
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producers. The prosperity of the Dutch ship- 
building industry, in fact, was largely due to the 
availability of German steel at dumping prices. 
1 o meet this criticism German cartels before the 
war adopted the practise of extending to do- 
mestic industries on their purchases of materials 
destined for export in further manufactured 
form as low prices as those charged to foreign 
buyers; this has occasionally been done also in 
the United States and elsewhere. It has some- 
times been suggested that reimport free of tariff 
duties be permitted for products exported at 
dumping prices. An amendment to the tariff bill 
providing that tariff protection be withdrawn 
from industries selling for export at prices be- 
low the domestic prices was introduced into the 
United States Senate in 1921 and was defeated 
by only ten votes. 

IV) the importing country cheapness of im- 
ports is an advantage, unless the cheapness is so 
temporary that it results in greater injury to 
domestic industry than benefit to consumers. 
Importing countries have legitimate ground for 
taking protective measures against dumping 
only because dumping is usually intermittent or 
short run and can never be depended upon to 
continue indefinitely. Even when the importing 
country has no competing industry it may be 
injured by temporary dumping if this results in 
the establishment by the dumper of monopoly 
control over its market. 

Antidumping legislation made its appearance 
in response to the clamor raised against the 
allegedly injurious effects of American and 
German dumping. In 1904 Canada enacted the 
first antidumping law specifically jiroviding for 
the imposition of additional duties on imports 
sold at dumping prices. Measures following 
more or less closely the Canadian model were 
enacted by the Union of South Africa in 1914 
and by the United States, Great Britain, Aus- 
tralia, New Zealand and Newfoundland in 1921. 
Only the Canadian act of 1904, amended in 1907 
and 1921, and the United States and Newfound- 
land laws of 1921 are clearly mandatory in form, 
the others being applicable at the discretion of 
the customs or other authorities. Australian 
legislation from 1906 to 1910 and several 
American statutes deal in addition with pred- 
atory dumping as a phase of unfair competi- 
tion. Since the World War a number of coun- 
tries, including Canada, New Zealand, Japan, 
Germany and Rumania, have passed laws which 
authorize an increase of duties by administrative 
act whenever a domestic industry is threatened 
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by abnormal or unreasonable foreign competi- 
tion; although these enactments do not refer 
specifically to dumping they may be used as 
antidumping measures. For Canada, South 
Africa, Australia and the United States, where 
the antidumping laws are systematically applied, 
there appears to be fairly general agreement 
among the customs officials and the business 
interests that this legislation has been success- 
ful in checking serious and systematic dumping. 
The legislation in most of the other countries 
appears to be wholly or largely inoperative ex- 
cept as it provides reserve measures to be used if 
an emergency should arise. One factor explain- 
ing this failure to apply existing legislation is the 
absence, in countries using mainly specific 
duties in their ordinary tariffs, of adequate ad- 
ministrative machinery for the ascertainment of 
values of imports, which is essential for the 
effective use of antidumping legislation. 

Since the i86o's many countries have at- 
tempted to protect themselves against dumping 
resulting from government bounties by intro- 
ducing into their commercial treaties provisions 
pledging the signatories not to grant bounties. 
The.se pledges, however, have been frequently 
violated. The multilateral Brussels Sugar Con- 
vention of 1902 was fairly successful in bringing 
about the abolition of sugar bounties and also 
the limitation of import duties on sugar to a 
stated level which it was thought would not be 
high enough to stimulate dumping on private 
initiative, but the agreement became inoperative 
with the outbreak of the World War. Many 
countries, beginning with the United States in 
1890, have enacted provisions for countervailing 
duties on imports which had received official 
export bounties. In 1922 the American provision 
was made to apply also to production bounties 
and to non-governmental export bounties. Most 
of these provisions, however, have been dis- 
cretionary in form and have remained practically 
inoperative. 

The compatibility of antidumping and bounty 
countervailing duties with most-favored-nation 
obligations, especially when such duties are 
made applicable to all shipments originating in 
specific countries instead of to specific ship- 
ments, has been seriously questioned and was in 
1931 under investigation by the Economic Com- 
mittee of the League of Nations. 

During the post-war period the term exchange 
dumping has been applied to exports from cer- 
tain European countries with rapidly depreciat- 
ing currencies, although such exports have not 
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necessarily involved lower prices than those 
charged to domestic buyers. These export sales 
could be profitably made at prices which in 
terms of stable currencies were extremely low, 
because the exchange rates of the depreciating 
currencies often fell more rapidly than their 
internal purchasing power. Many countries 
enacted legislation authorizing the application 
of additional duties on imports from countries 
with depreciated currencies but only a few 
countries ever actually applied them, and then 
chiefly or solely on imports from Germany. 
The amount of such duties was usually made to 
depend on the difl'erence between the exchange 
value and the mint par value of the foreign cur- 
rency, an illogical standard since exchange 
dumping when it occurs is due not merely to the 
existence of depreciated currencies but to their 
progressive depreciation on the exchange market 
at a more rapid rate than in their internal pur- 
chasing power. It would be more logical to make 
the exchange dumping duties depend on the rate 
of exchange depreciation of the foreign curren- 
cies per unit of time. Even this procedure would 
cease to be appropriate after a time, because 
with the continuous depreciation of a currency a 
point is reached at which the rate of fall in its 
internal purchasing power tends to approach 
and even to surpass the rate of fall in its ex- 
change value for stable foreign currencies. With 
the general stabilization of currencies of the 
European countries exchange dumping ceased 
to be an actual problem. 

Jacob Viner 

See: International Trade; Price Discrimination; 
Unfair Competition; Monopoly; Cartel; I^rusts; 
pROTEcrioN; Tarih'; Customs Duties; Bounties; 
Farm Relief; Commercial 1''reatif.s; Foreign 
Exchange. 

Consult: Viner, Jacob, Dumping: a Problem in Inter- 
national Trade (Chicago 1923), with extensive bibli- 
ography, p. 331-37, and Memorandutn on Dumpingy 
League of Nations, ii. Economic and Financial, 1926, 
II. 63, C.E.C.P. 36 (Geneva 1926); Barone, E., *‘Les 
syndicats (cartels et trusts)” in Revue de metaphysique 
et lie morale, vol. xxviii (1921) 279-309; Yntema, T. 
O., “The Influence of Dumping on Monopoly 
Price” in Jourtud of Political Economy, vol. xxxvi 
(1928) 686-98; Trendelenburg, Ernst, Memorandum 
on the Legislation of Different States for the Preiwntion 
of Dumping, League of Nations, ii. Economic and 
Financial, 1926, ii. 66, C.E.I. 7 (Geneva 1927); 
Plant, Arnold, “The Anti-dumping Regulations of 
the South African Tariff” in Economica, vol. xi (1931) 
63-102; Muhlbach, Walter, “Tariff Devices to Meet a 
Problem of Depreciating Currencies” in Journal of 
Political Economy, vol. xxxiii (1925) 293-317; Baer, 
Paul, Das soziale Dumping (Halberstadt 1928). 
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DUNANT, JEAN HENRY (1828-1910), Swiss 
philanthropist He was a member of a well- 
to-do and religious Genevese family and the 
promoter of a number of humanitarian ideas. 
As a result of witnessing the terrible suffering of 
the wounded at Solferino in 1859 Dunant pub- 
lished Un souvenir de Solferino (Geneva 1862; tr. 
by Mrs. I). II. Wright as The Origin of the Red 
Cross, Philadelphia 1911), an appeal to world 
opinion containing two proposals: the neutral- 
ization of the wounded and the creation in all 
countries of permanent societies to care for war 
victims, supplementing the inadequate army 
medical services. Dunant, while expressing dis- 
approval of war, argued that its inevitability 
made necessary such steps for the sake of 
humane and Christian feeling. His book met 
with considerable response. He undertook a 
campaign to promote his ideas which resulted in 
the convocation in 1863 of an international con- 
ference, which has been called the Red Cross 
constituent conference and of which he w^as 
secretary. In 1864 a diplomatic conference met 
to decide on questions of international law 
raised by the resolutions of 1863. It drew up the 
Geneva Convention, which was completed by 
later agreements. This convention proclaimed 
the neutralization of ambulances, military 
hospitals and their personnel. The military sick 
and wounded of all nations are collected and 
cared for. A distinctive flag is adopted for 
hospitals, ambulances, evacuations; a brassard is 
permitted for the neutralized personnel. Both 
consist of a red cross on a white ground. 

The signature of the Gene\'a Convention 
marked a new stage in the development of inter- 
national relations. Dunant \s second funda- 
mental idea — the creation of national societies 
for aid to the war wounded — was realized later, 
and today most occidental countries possess a 
Red Cross society. He also published a condem- 
nation of slavery based on Christian and human- 
itarian arguments. When he was awarded the 
first Nobel prize, protests were registered on the 
ground that such ideas as his tend to perpetuate 
wars by making them more tolerable. 

Georges Milsom 

DUNBAR, CHARLES FRANKLIN (1830- 
1900), American journalist and economist* 
Dunbar graduated from Harvard College in 
1851. He engaged first in business and for a time 
in farming; later he studied law and was ad 
mitted to the bar in 1858. Public aflFairs rather 
than legal practise attracted him, however, and 
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Starting with minor contributions he became an 
editor and part owner of the Boston Daily 
Advertiser in 1859. For the next ten years all his 
energies were given to its editorial and business 
management, and under his leadership it 
reached and held the position of the most 
influential newspaper in New England. 

In 1869 Dunbar was offered a professorship in 
political economy in Harvard University. He 
devoted two years to preparatory travel and 
study and entered upon academic duties in the 
autumn of 1871. Professor Taussig has finely set 
forth Dunbar’s ideal of the duties of the uni- 
versity teacher; “a leader in thought and in 
investigation, elucidating the principles on 
which the solution of current problems must 
depend, contributing by slow accretions to the 
mass of information on which the advance of 
knowledge must rest, and leaving it for others to 
spread abroad and apply the result of the 
scholar’s research.” During the next thirty years 
as teacher, as senior ofiicer of the department of 
political economy, as dean of Harvard College 
(1876-82) and as dean of the faculty of arts and 
sciences (1890-95) Dunbar attained a com- 
manding place in the development of economic 
thought in the United States. His contributions 
to his particular field consisted especially in 
penetrating studies of the history and theory of 
banking, in original analyses of the nature and 
service of credit and in a scholarly review of the 
origin and progress of American economic 
writing. 

Even more important, certainly more endur- 
ing, than any of these was Dunbar’s service as 
editor of the Quarterly Journal of Economics from 
the establishment of the journal in 1886 through 
the next ten years. The distinction of content 
and form and the adherence to scientific purpose 
which have characterized the journal among 
economic publications in the United States and 
abroad must be accounted to the impress of its 
first editor. 

Jacoij H. Hollander 

Important works’. Laws of the United States ^ Relating 
to Currency^ Finance and Banking from 1780 to iSqi 
(Boston 1S91, rev. ed. 1897); Chapters on Banking 
(Cambridge, Mass. 1885; 5th ed. by O. M. W. 
Sprague with title The Theory and History of Banking^ 
New York 1929); Economic Essays ed. by O. M. W. 
Sprague with an introduction by F. W. Taussig 
(New York 1904). 

Consult: Eliot, C. W., Sons of the Puritans (Boston 
1908) p. 59-90; Hall, E. H., “Memoirs** in Massachu- 
setts Historical Society, Proceedings, 2nd ser., vol, xiv 
(1901) 218-28. 
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DUNCKER, FRANZ GUSTAV (1822-88), 
German politician and labor leader. In 1853 
Duncker secured control of a suspended pro- 
gressive newspaper and reissued it as the Ber^ 
liner Volkszeitung fyNhich became an important 
organ of the liberal opposition. He was one of 
the founders of the National Union in 1859 and 
later of the Progressive party, being elected in 
1861 to the Prussian Landtag, in 1867 to the 
Reichstag of the North German Confederation 
and in 1871 to the German Reichstag, of which 
he was a member until 1877. 

In his newspaper and in the legislatures 
Duncker opposed monarchical absolutism and 
worked to extend the people’s rights. He criti- 
cized Bismarck’s policy of force in internal 
politics where it ran counter to his own demo- 
cratic and progressive views, and also cham- 
pioned social reform and the right of the workers 
to combine. His publishing house issued works 
by Marx, Lassalle and Schulze-Delitzsch. 
Duncker warmly supported the efforts of 
Schulze-Delitzsch and the cooperative move- 
ment as a whole. His friendship with Lasalle 
continued until the latter violently attacked the 
Progressive party. 

The social question Duncker considered a 
chain of diverse problems to be solved by polit- 
ical measures of an economic as well as social 
character. Since the patriarchal relationships of 
the guild system were broken and could not be 
restored, Duncker insisted that employers and 
employees must cooperate in their common 
tasks. I’ogether with Max Hirsch {q.v.) he 
strongly opposed the socialist insistence that the 
labor unions then being formed should be hos- 
tile to capital. 'Phe two men were the spiritual 
fathers of the G ewer kver cine, which came to be 
known as Hirsch-Duncker trade unions in con- 
tradistinction to the “free” socialist unions and 
the Christian unions. Addressing the delegates 
to the Gewerkvereine organization meeting in 
1868 Duncker said that their movement was 
“not a class struggle but a defense of their just 
rights aiming at the establishment of sound and 
lasting peace; for social war works solely for the 
foes of freedom and the fatherland and injures 
the welfare of all classes, while class cooperation 
places the freedom and welfare of the fatherland 
upon sure and lasting foundations.” 

G. Briefs 

Consult: Duncker, Karl, Franz Duncker: Lebensbild 
eines Volkesfreundes (Leipsic 1888); Gleichauf, W., 
Geschichte des Verbandes der deutschen Gewerkvereine 
[Hirsch-Duncker) (Berlin 1907). 
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DUNCKER, MAXIMILIAN WOLFGANG the nineteenth century and in the formulation of 


(1811-86), Prussian historian, politician and 
patriot. Dunckcr was the son of the famous 
Berlin publisher Karl Duncker and studied at 
Bonn and Berlin under Ranke, Ritter, Boeckh, 
Savigny and ilegcl. He w^as a member of the 
Frankfort National Assembly of 1848 and later 
held the post of director of the Prussian state 
archives; for many years he was a close confiden- 
tial adviser to Crown Prince Friedrich Wilhelm 
and one of the most active contributors to the 
Preussische Jahrhucher. A prolific publicist and 
ardent politician, Luncker st(K)d in the midst of 
the movements that led to the unification of 
Germany and the establishment of the empire. 

Dunckcr faced problems in the philosophy of 
history and political science as boldly as situa- 
cions in practical politics. He felt it necessary 
not to separate his interest and activity in cur- 
rent affairs from his scientific research into the 
history of the ancient world. Thus he was ac- 
quainted with the spirit of all ages: antiquity, 
mediaeval and modern times. Peoples from 
India to luigland and of the remotest past as well 
as of the immediate present were of equally 
great interest to him. His Geschichte des Alter- 
thums (4 vols., Berlin 1852-57, 5th ed. 9 vols., 
Leipsic 1878-86; tr. by Abbott, 6 vols., 
London 1878-82), which stands between Hee- 
ren’s and Eduard Meyer’s presentations and was 
written at a time when research into the history 
and culture of the ancient Orient was just be- 
ginning, takes up the migrations of peoples, the 
forms of their political and social organization 
and their political and religious struggles. His 
work is historically rationalistic, moderately 
liberal, full of a strong ethos, temperate but 
spirited, not always profound or criti^..al. It has 
been criticized in many respects but for a long 
time held its place beside the works of Grote and 
Curtius and has been translated into several 
foreign languages. 

Wilhelm Weber 

Consult: Haym, R., Das Lehen Max Dunckers (Berlin 
1891); Westphal, Otto, Welt und Staatsauffassung des 
deutschen Liberalismus (Munich 1919) p. 64-70; 
Heller, H., Hegel und der nationale Machtstaatsge^ 
danke in Deutschland (Berlin 1921) p. 182-85; Max 
Duncker^ politischer Briefwechsel aus seinem Nachlass, 
ed. by J. Schultze (Leipsic 1923). 

DUNNING, T— J— (1799-1873), English 
trade unionist. He was one of the group instru- 
mental in the transformation of the “general” 
Owenistic unionism into the efficiently organ- 
ized bargaining unionism of the second half of 


its philosophy. As secretary of the London Con- 
solidated Society of Bookbinders from 1843 on 
he participated in the practical work of organ- 
ization, such as the formation of the London 
Trades Council, and as ally in the work of the 
Junta for the legalization of trade unionism as 
well as in the limited political program of the 
Labour Representation League, formed in 1869. 
As editor of the Bookbinders^ Trade Circular he 
helped explain to the public as well as to trade 
unionists the basic principles of the newer 
unionism. His position of leadership was recog- 
nized in his appointment in i860 to the cele- 
brated Committee of Inquiry into Trade 
Societies set up by the Social Science Asso- 
ciation. 

A further important contribution was a 
pamphlet published by himself (London i860) 
entitled Trades Unions and Strikes: Their 
Philosophy and Intention. This emphasized the 
necessity of a conciliatory policy limited to 
purely trade interests and based upon an accept- 
ance of the “law” of supply and demand as ap- 
plied to wages. But he urged that the effect of 
the law be mitigated by methods of mutual in- 
surance and limitation of supply. 'Fhe pamphlet 
has been hailed by the Webbs as “the best pres- 
entation of the Trade Union case which any 
manual worker has produced” (p. 188) and is 
still cited in controversial material on collective 
bargaining. It contained a criticism of the wage 
fund doctrine which gained the respect although 
not the adherence of John Stuart Mill. 

Frances E. Gillespie 

Consult: Webb, S. and B., The History of Trade 
Unionism (London 1920). 

DUNNING, WILLIAM ARCHIBALD 
(1857-1922), American historian and politicat 
scientist. As teacher of history and political 
philosophy at Columbia University from 1886 
to 1922 he exerted a profound influence on 
American scholarship, directing, especially in 
his seminars, the investigations of many students 
who later were to become outstanding authori- 
ties in their fields (see Studies in Southern 
History and Politics; Inscribed to William Archi- 
bald Dunning ... by His Former Pupils, the 
Authors, ed. by J. W. Gamer, New York 1914, 
and A History of Political Theories, Recent 
Times; Essays . . . Contributed by Students of the 
Late William Archibald Dunning, ed. by C. E. 
Merriam and H. E. Barnes, New York 1924). He 
was one of the founders of the American His- 
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torical Association and of the American Political 
Science Association and from 1894 to 1903 was 
managing editor of the Political Science Quar- 
terly. 

His doctoral dissertation, The Constitution of 
the United States in Civil War and Reconstruc- 
tion 1 860-186'/ (New York 1885), was followed 
by Essays on the Civil War and Reconstruction 
(New York 1898, rev. ed. 1904), A Little More 
Light on Andrew Johnson (Cambridge, Mass. 

1905) , More Light on Andrew Johnson (New York 

1906) and by his volume in the American Nation 
series on Reconstruction^ Political and Economic, 
1865-18// (New York 1907). By his detached 
objective treatment he succeeded in removing 
the many prejudices which hitherto had pre- 
vented an accurate analysis of the reconstruction 
period, and by his influence on other scholars he 
cleared the way for a thoroughgoing reinterpre- 
tation. In 1914 he brought out a notable volume 
entitled The British Empire and the United 
States (New York), which contained a survey of 
Anglo-American relations during the hundred 
years of peace following the Treaty of Ghent. 

It was in the field of political theory, however, 
that Dunning’s most important literary contri- 
butions were made. 'J'hese included A History of 
Political Theories, Ancient and Mediaeval (New 
York 1902), which contained a brilliant analysis 
and evaluation, with complete freedom from 
dogmatism, of the doctrines and philosophy of 
the more important political writers from Plato 
through Machiavelli. 'Phis volume was followed 
by A History of Political Theories from Luther to 
Montesquieu (New York 1905) and A History of 
Political Theories from Rousseau to Spencer (New 
York 1920). The conclusion reached by the 
author is somewhat pessimistic — perhaps not al- 
together borne out by the body of the work it- 
self — in its skepticism as to whether during the 
twenty-three centuries from Plato to Spencer 
there was any appreciable advance in the solu- 
tion of the problems of political philosophy. The 
three volumes, which in large measure have 
superseded the work of Bluntschli and earlier 
authorities, caused Dunning to be recognized as 
the outstanding American scholar in this field 
and have been in large part responsible for the 
increased atteaition now paid to the subject in 
American universities. 

James Wilford Garner 

Consult: American Historical Review, vol. xxviii 
(i922“23) 174; Merriam, C. E., William Archibald 
Dunning” in American Masters of Social Science, ed, 
by Howard W, Odum (New York 1927) ch. v„ 
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DUNOYER, BARTHELEMY CHARLES 
PIERRE JOSEPH (1786-1863), French econo- 
mist. As editor of the Censeur from 1814 to 1816 
and of the Censeur etiropeen in 1818-19 Dunoyer, 
with his collaborator Charles Comte, struggled 
against the aristocratic authoritarianism of the 
Restoration government. While other opponents 
of this attempted absolutism were arguing from 
“metaphysical” theories of sovereignty and of 
natural rights, Dunoyer urged a doctrine based 
on the social necessity of granting the maximum 
of opportunity to the producing class. Not only 
must the principle of laissez faire be strictly ob- 
served, but government must be transformed 
into a mere subsidiary institution, in effect the 
servant of industry. The establishment of the 
bourgeois monarchy in 1830 satisfied Dunoyer, 
the more so because it offered a bulwark for in- 
dustry against the rising socialist and revolu- 
tionary factions. Dunoyer joined the govern- 
ment, assuming office as prefect in 1 830 and as 
councilor of state in 1838. The great treatise of 
his maturity, De la liberte du travail (3 vols., 
Paris 1845), which appeared as a revision of a 
work first published in 1825, ^ defense of 

the old economic liberalism against the new 
democracy. 

In anticipation of Spencer, Dunoyer here de- 
veloped the idea that society was an organism, 
in which it fell to the lot of a congeries of institu- 
tions and individuals to perform specific func- 
tions. The function of government was the 
preservation of order, and to this role, which in 
the Censeur he had minimized or overlooked, he 
now assigned vital importance. To justify the 
work of government officials as well as of those 
supporters of the bourgeois monarchy who were 
drawn from the professional classes Dunoyer 
extended the classical concept of product to 
include the “immaterial” product, or service; in 
this he followed J. B. Say, Germain Gamier and 
Destutt de Tracy. 'l"he Liberte was emphatic in 
denying the wisdom of governmental intrusion 
into economic affairs, particularly for the pur- 
pose of relieving the laboring class. I laborers 
were born in natural bondage, and with the ut- 
most extraneous assistance could never hope to 
achieve genuine liberty, which Dunoyer defined 
as the power to make free and intelligent use of 
faculties. Pointing to the Malthusian law he 
showed that any diversion of wealth to the 
lower classes must inexorably diminish the pro- 
portion between population and subsistence. 
With these substantiating arguments he de- 
claimed against public education, universal 
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suffrage and charity. After the Revolution of 
1848 Dunoyer’s qualified and specific liberalism 
submitted to a new modification and mani- 
fested itself in Lc second empire et une nouvelle 
restauration (2 vols., London 1864) as a legiti- 
mism, an appeal for the return of the Bourbons. 

Ernkst Teiliiac 

Comult: Villey-ni^smeserets, E. L., L*ovuvre econo- 
miqup de ('Jiarlc^ Dunoycr (Paris iSgy); Allix, E., “La 
d(^*ft>rmali()n dc 1 CLonoinie politique liWrale apr^s 
J. B. Say: Charles Dunoyer” in Revue d*histoire 
eamomique ct sociale, vol. iv (iqii) 115-47; Mignet, 
P\ A., Nouveaux eloffes historiques (Pans 1877) p. 
239-H4- 

DUNS SCOTUS, JOHN (Doctor Subtilis) 
(1266-1308), scholastic philosopher. Scotus was 
horn in Scotland. At an early age he entered the 
Franciscan order and was sent first to Oxford, 
where he soon became famous as a teacher of 
philosophy and theology, then to Paris and finally 
to Cologne. 

Scotus is important in the history of political 
science as one of the pioneers of modern social 
theory. His doctrines bear a strong resemblance 
to the later teachings of Locke. Scotus* account 
of the social contract is a philosophic analysis of 
the origin of society. Society, he held, was nat- 
urally organized into family groups; but when 
paternal authority was unable to enforce order, 
political authority was constituted by the people. 
Accordingly all political authority is derived 
from the consent of the governed. 

Concern for the public welfare is the basis of 
Scotus’ economic doctrines. He regarded private 
property as a product of positive rather than nat- 
ural law and insisted that property must not be 
administered in a way detrimental to the commu- 
nity. He formulated principles for the equitable 
employment of various commercial contracts, 
and while he accepted the current conception of 
a just price he recognized the social importance 
of a merchant class. 

Scotus’ chief importance, however, lies in the 
contrast of his teaching to that of his great Do- 
minican predecessor, Thomas Aquinas, whose 
philosophical system was intended to harmonize 
Aristotelian doctrine with the traditional thc- 
ology of the Catholic church. His philosophy is 
much less strictly Aristotelian than Aquinas’ and 
he blends with the pcripateticism almost uni- 
versally accepted in the late thirteenth century 
many elements, Platonic rather than Aristotelian 
in origin, derived from the earlier Augustinian 
scholasticism, to which the Franciscan order con- 
tinued to adhere. There is also in Scotus a dis- 


tinctly empirical strain of thought reminiscent of 
Roger Bacon, particularly in his theory of cog- 
nition, the most penetrating and mature attempt 
made by the mediaeval mind to solve the epi- 
stemological problem. Another important point 
in which Scotus’ teaching differs from that of 
Thomas Aquinas is his insistence upon the pri- 
macy of the will over the intellect. His theory of 
volition is original and surprisingly modern in 
spirit, a great advance in psychological analysis 
over the intcllectualism of Aquinas with its de- 
terministic implications. In theology it is inter- 
esting to note that Scotus upheld the doctrine 
of the Immaculate Conception, which was re- 
jected by Aquinas. Scotus’ doctrine has since 
become a dogma of the church. 

C. R. S. Harris 

Works: The most complete edition of Scotus’ works, 
the authenticity of many of which are doubtful, is that 
by Luke Wadding, 26 vols. (new ed. Pari'*. i8i)i qs). 
Consult: Harris, C. R. S., Dunt Scotus, 2 vols. (Oxford 
1927); Lc»ngpre, E., Im philosophic du hienhenreux Duns 
Scot (Paris 1924); Werner, K.., Die Sihohistik dcs spd- 
tcren Afittclalten, 4 vols. (Vienna 1S81-K7) vol. ii; 
Sharp, D. E., Franciscan Philosophy at O.x ford in the 
Thirteenth Century (London 1930) p. 27<>-3t)8; Taylor, 
II. ()., The Alediaevnl Altnd, 2 vols. (4th ed. New York 
1925) v'ol. ii, ch. xliii; Schreiber, Edmund, Dir volks- 
wirtschaftlichen Atnchauunficn der Scholastik seit 
Thomas v. Aquin (Jena 1913) p. i4()-6o. 

DUPLEIX, JOSEPH (1697-1763), French 
colonial administrator. Dupleix revolution- 
ized the policy of the European flowers during 
the critical period of their expansion into India 
and the Far East. 'Faking advantage of tempo- 
rary French superiority of sea power in Indian 
waters he was able by means of skilful diplo- 
matic intervention among the Indian princes to 
make himself the leading European influence in 
India. He changed the hitherto merely com- 
mercial interests of the French and British East 
India companies into a rivalry for territorial and 
political control. His ambition developed from 
the conviction that he could extend French in- 
fluence beyond the coastal trading ports into the 
interior and erect there a political hegemony 
which would not only pay its own way but also 
vastly expand trading opportunities and produce 
for France and the French East India Company 
a revenue “fixe, constant et abondant.” 

Until 1740 the French and British companies 
had pursued a policy of trade only, avoiding 
interference in the internal political affairs of 
India and remaining neutral in the European 
conflicts of their respective governments. But on 
the eve of the War of the Austrian Succession, 
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when the decay of the Mogul power and a Per- 
sian invasion rendered opportunity favorable, 
Dupleix departed from the narrowly commercial 
policy and boldly supported pretenders to the 
thrones of the Carnatic and the Deccan. Em- 
ploying money and native soldiers trained and 
armed by Frenchmen Dupleix made his pro- 
teges rulers of these Indian states. He then suc- 
ceeded by the capture of Madras in confining 
the British footing in the Carnatic to a single 
stronghold; it seemed that all India lay within 
the grasp of France. Dupleix, a born diploma- 
tist, ambitious, enterprising, at his best in adver- 
sity, effectively aided by his wife and the soldier 
diplomatist Bussy, now contemplated interven- 
tion at Delhi and the consolidation of French 
power by extensive territorial acquisitions. 

Reasons for his failure are controversial. Con- 
ventionally assigned to the incompetence and 
corruption of the French government, to the in- 
difference of the East India Company, to 
jealousies, to avarice, to the quarrel with La 
Bourdonnais, it seems more probable that the 
failure resulted from the inadequacy of his 
resources. India was not ^'rich” in the sense that 
Europe then believed. His measures did not pay 
their own way even though he diverted money 
sent by the company for other purposes. The 
French company was not, contrary to common 
belief, markedly inferior to its British rival in 
supporting its Indian agents but had neither the 
vision nor the ca})acity for imperial adventure. 
Dupleix, unwilling to be handicapped by the 
long delays involved in detailed communication 
with the company in Paris and excessively confi- 
dent in the speed with which he could achieve 
success, did not take the company into his confi- 
dence; he failed to distinguish effectively be- 
tween personal and public interests and he could 
not stem the tide of demoralization caused 
among his assistants by sudden wealth. In his 
military operations he made the .serious mistake 
of dividing his forces. His early successes, both 
diplomatic and military, led him to underrate 
the tenacity with which the British would cling 
to their Indian trade and the keenness with 
which Lawrence and Clive would eventually 
adopt his own methods. Overconfident in the 
logical and theoretical soundness of his policy 
Dupleix discounted the absence of enthusiasm 
and support among his fellow countrymen and 
ignored the persistent and practical determina- 
tion of the British. 

Laurence B. Packard 
Consult: British India i4Qy-‘i8s8, Cambridge History 


of India, vol. v (Cambridge, Eng. 1929); Cultur, 
Prosper, Dupleix: ses plans pohtiques: sa disgrace 
(Paris 1901); Dodwell, H. II., Dupleix and Clive: the 
Beginning of Empire (London 1920) p. 3-1 13; 
Kelleran, RenCi de, Dupleix ct Clive” in Revue dc 
Vhistoire des colonies' f ran faises^ vol. ix (1921) 99“i22; 
Gu^nin, E., Dupletx d'aprh des documents inedits . . . 
(Paris 1908); Lavissc, E., Hist oi re de France^ ii vols. 
(Paris 1903-11) vol. viii, pt. ii; Martincau, A. A., 
Dupleix et I'lnde franpaise-^ J/Jj-i/^4, 4 vols. (l^aris 
1920-28). 

DUPONT DE NEMOURS, PIERRE 
SAMUEL (also Du Pont de Nemours) (1739- 
1817), French economist and statesman. With 
characteristic versatility and inability to delimit 
his interests the youthful Dupont de Nemours 
considered the army, studied natural science, 
began to prepare for medicine and wrote poetry. 
His almOvSt chance j>ublication at the age of 
twenty-four of Reflexions sur Vecrit intitule: 
richesse de Vetat (Paris 1763) won the attention of 
Quesnay and of Mirabeau and turned him 
definitely toward economics. Dupont attached 
himself to the group of economistes headed by 
Quesnay; in 1765 and 1766 he edited the 
Journal de V af/ricMlture and from 1768 to 1772 
the EpMmerides du citoyen. It was in these re- 
views and during Dupont’s editorship that many 
of the inchoate principles of physiocracy were 
clarified, developed or given final form. TyP^^^^ 
of the scope of the reviews was the variety of 
Dupont’s own numerous contributions, which 
included a sketch of the history of economics, a 
clear sighted analysis, anticipating Mai thus, of 
the relation between population and subsistence, 
schemes of equitable taxation, diatribes against 
the restriction of the grain trade, logical demon- 
strations of the economic wastefulness of slavery, 
ambitious plans for universal education, castiga- 
tions of commercial monopolies and expositions 
of physiocratic theory, sometimes admirable for 
their conciseness, sometimes passing into lofty 
excursions in the realm of natural philosophy. 
When his intimate friend Turgot was appointed 
to the ministry in 1774, Dupont entered the 
government as his confidential adviser; and 
later under Vergennes he held a post, which was 
little to his liking, as minister of internal com- 
merce and official in the “department of the 
balance of trade.” Vergennes also dispatched 
him on two important diplomatic missions, first 
in 1783 to discuss with English delegates the 
question of American independence, then in 
1786 to negotiate the Anglo-French commercial 
treaty, in which for once his thwarted desire to 
see the principles of economic liberalism realized 
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was partially satisfied. He sat in the Assembly of 
Notables and durin^( the revolution represented 
the bailiwick of Nemours, for which he drew up 
an unusually original cahicr^ in the Constituent 
Assembly. Here lie fought successfully for the 
suppression of indirect as well as of abusive 
taxes and unsuccessfully for sound currency — 
that is, against the assignats. Although he had 
Jong since rejected the jihysiocratic doctrine of 
“legal despotism” he still harbored a genuine 
dread of popular tyranny; hence he soon came 
under the suspicifin of the more progressive 
revolutionists and after August 10, 1792, when 
he defended the monarchy, he was forced into 
hiding. A vicissitudinous career under the 
Directory ended with his removal in 1799 to 
America, which to him as to so many other 
Frenchmen of his time seemed to offer refuge 
from political persecution, success for commer- 
cial entcrj-irise and an invitation for the launch- 
ing of ambitious social reforms. Jn 1802 he re- 
turned to France and occupied himself with 
writing until 1815, when he finally settled in 
America. 

It was Dupont de Nemours who first applied 
the name of physiocracy to the doctrines of 
Quesnay’s school, in a work entitled Physiocratie 
ou constitution naturelle du gouverncment le plus 
avantageux an genre humain (2 vols., Leyden 
1768), which represented a collection of articles 
by Quesnay preceded by a notice by the editor. 
Among his other works dealing with physi- 
ocracy were De Vorigine et des progrh dhme 
science nouvelle (Paris 1768; new ed. by A. 
Dubois 1910), published as an abridgement of 
L'ordre naturel by Mercier de la Riviere; Du 
commerce et de la (Jompagnie des Indes (Amster- 
dam 1769); Tableau raisonne des principes de 
Viconomie politiiiiie (Karlsruhe 1775); and 
Mf^moires sur la vie et les ouvrages de M. Turgot 
(Paris 1782, 2nd ed. Philadelphia 1788), which 
he later supplemented by a complete edition of 
Turgot’s works (9 vols., Paris 1808-11). In all 
these works his dominating purpose was to rep- 
resent the ideas of Quesnay; yet as he grew more 
mature he was forced to qualify, gently, it is true, 
his acceptance of Quesnay ’s central doctrine — 
iheproduit net. The aspect of physiocratie theory 
to which he felt most strongly attracted was its 
liberalism, in which he saw expressed the im- 
mediate corollary of natural philosophy. Indeed, 
while with unsurpassed vigor he hailed political 
economy as a new science he never tired of 
pointing out the essential relation of its prin- 
ciples to the general conception of the world 


which had been epitomized in the laws of 
nature. His conviction that the free operation of 
those laws would usher in undreamed of pros- 
perity and happiness w^as equaled only by his 
awarcnc.ss of contemporary social evils. At the 
time of his death I'homas Jefferson, who had 
been his correspondent for almost twenty years, 
wrote, “His object never varied, that of the 
general good.” 

Roger Picard 

Consult: Schelle, G., Dupont de Nemours et Vecole 
physiocrat ique (Paris 1888), containing complete 
bibliography of Dupont’s works; Weulersse, G., Le 
mouvcnnnt physiocratique en France^ 2 vols. (Paris 
1910); Liorct, G., “Dupont de Nemours, d^put^ aux 
Etats Generaux et a PAssemblee Constituante” in 
Societ(* historique ot arch< 5 ologique de (^atinais, 
AnnaleSy v<»l. xxxii (1914-15) 1-77; Cuny, L., Le rdle 
de Dupont de Nemours en matiere fiscale d Vassemhlee 
comtituante (Paris 1909); Jefferson, Thomas, Cor- 
respoudeme betiveen Thomas Jefferson and Pierre Samu- 
el Dupont de Nemours, jyoS-iHjy^ ed. by Dumas Ma- 
lone and tr. by E. L. Lehman (Boston 1930); Dupont 
de Nemours, P. S., Un epdo^ue du neuf tliermidor: 
Lettres de Du Pont de Nemours ecrites de la prison 
de la four, ed. by Gilbert C’hinard (Paris 1929); 
Carl Friedrichs 7 'on Baden hrieflicher Verkehr mit 
Miraheau und Du Pont, etl. by Badischc Historische 
Commission, 2 vols. (Heidelberg 1892), with intro- 
duction by Carl Knics. 

DUPONT-WHITE, CHARLES BROOK 
(1807-78), French economist. A man of wealth, 
aristocratic tastes and rare conversational talents, 
Dupont-While lived during most of his life in a 
studious and literary retirement at Paris. His 
diseijde, the Belgian sociologist i^mile de Lave- 
leye, has shown that he developed, probably in- 
dependently of the Germans, who have some- 
times been regarded as its originators, and more 
than a decade before the Congress of Eisenach 
(1872), the essential ideas of state socialism or 
socialism of the chair. As presented in the two 
most important of his numerous works, Vindi- 
vidu et Vetat (Paris 1857) and La centralisation 
(Paris i860), his doctrine was an exaltation of 
the role of the state founded on the thesis that 
the state alone possesses the right and the power 
to guide the forces of progress. The individualist 
assumption, which placidly declared the “inter- 
est of one to be the interest of all,” was demon- 
strably false; the political counterpart of that 
assumption, the notion that the duty of the state 
was fulfilled by its preservation of a legal equal- 
ity, was no more than a specious pretension to 
justice. Unless the state should intervene to ad- 
just the physical, intellectual and economic dis- 
parities among men, progress, defined as the re- 
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lease of the human personality, must remain at 
best partial, at worst completely unrealized. In- 
equality was nowhere more apparent than in 
economic relations; Ricardo’s theory of wages 
and Mills’ iron law (Dupont-White was a thor- 
ough student of both economists) were in them- 
selves irrefutable testimony of the necessary 
degradation of the worker under a laissez faire 
regime. Although with a characteristic diffidence 
before practical solutions he confined himself to 
suggesting as remedies popular education, pub- 
lic workshops and insurance and new nomis of 
taxation, his program proceeded from the well 
sustained thesis that the state was the rightful 
arbiter of economic distribution. The state was 
more than an instrument directing transitional 
stages of progress; the perfected society, if that 
could be envisaged, could exist only by virtue of 
extreme intervention. An idealist like later state 
socialists in that he departed from an abstract 
conception of the state and of social justice, he 
resembled them also in making concessions to 
the historical method. lie admitted, for instance, 
that the sphere of the state should vary from 
nation to nation, depending upon national psy- 
chology and traditional institutions. He was es- 
sentially a speculator, viewing transient political 
situations with a detachment so complete that he 
could develop his exalted idea of the state during 
the very j'lcriod when the Second Empire was 
pursuing its highly arbitrary and to him utterly 
unjustified policy. Hence while the liberals, pre- 
occupied with the immediate problem of curb- 
ing autocracy, W'ere clutching the idea of devolu- 
tion as a panacea, Dupont- White was presenting 
cogent arguments in favor of centralization as a 
corollary of his conception of state intervention. 
His influence upon contemporary politics re- 
mained correspondingly slight. 

Georges Weill 

Consult: Laveleye, E. de, Essais et etudes^ 3 vols. 
(Paris 1894-97) vol. iii, p. 245-68; Spriet, H., Dupont- 
White (Paris 1900); Michel, H., Uidee de Vetat 
(Paris 1895) p. 572-78. 

DUPRE DE SAINT MAUR, NICOLAS 
FRANCOIS (1695-1774), French economist 
and statistician. Dupre de Saint Maur entered 
the administration of finances and became a 
member of the Court of Accounts. In 1733 he 
was elected to the French Academy because of 
his prose translation of Milton’s Paradise Lost 
(3 vols., Paris 1729). In the two of his books 
which are of economic interest, Essai sur les 
mmnoies; ou reflexions sur le rapport entre Var- 


gent et les denries (Paris 1746) and Recherches sur 
la valeur des monnoies^ et sur Ic prix des grains, 
avant et apres le concile de Franefort (Paris 1762), 
he patiently compiled and shrewdly annotated a 
mass of facts and statistics. 'Phese deal chiefly 
with the names and weights of the principal 
European moneys and the relation between 
wages and prices; they cover especially the 
period from 1002 to 1745. His calculations with 
regard to the population of Fiance and the 
distribution of land were frequently cited by 
physiocratic wTiters. In his Essai he presents at 
great length the ideas of John l.ocke on money 
and interest and his exposition probably aided 
considerably the introduction of the English- 
man’s views into France. Dupre de Saint Maur 
also composed some mortality tables which 
Buffon inserted in his “Histoire naturelle de 
I’homme” (in his Histoire naturelle, gendrale et 
particidiere, vol. ii, Paris 1749, p. 589-603) with 
the comment that they were the only tables then 
available ‘‘on which one can establish the prob- 
abilities of human life in general with some de- 
gree of certainty.” 

Louis Vjgouroux 

DUPUIT, ARSivNE JULES ETIENNE 
JUVENAL (1804-66), French civil engineer 
and economic theorist. Dupuit made important 
contributions to the development of waterworks 
and highways as a government engineer and in 
his technical treatises. As an outgrowth of these 
activities he became interested in certain prob- 
lems of utility and monopoly wdiich he eluci- 
dated in two articles, “De la mesurc de I’utilite 
des travaux publics” and “De I’influence des 
peages sur I’utilite des voies de communication,” 
which appeared in Annales des pants et chaussees 
(2nd ser., vol. viii, 1844, p. 332-75, and vol. 
xvii, 1849, p. 170-248). With a view to measur- 
ing the utility obtained through a particular 
transaction by an individual purchaser Dupuit 
evolved a theory of the gradation of utility which 
he expounded with the aid of geometrical di- 
agrams. He compared what he called absolute 
utility, the amount which a purchaser is just 
willing to give for a certain increment of a 
commodity, with the actual selling price paid or 
payable. Utility (relative utility) is then defined 
by him as the difference between the absolute 
utility and the selling price and is designated as 
utility profit. It corresponds to Alfred Marshall’s 
consumer’s rent. Except for W. F. Lloyd, 
Dupuit was probably the first to comprehend 
clearly the economic theory of utility, and with 
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the exception of Cournot he was the first to use a 
demand curve. His work was probably done en- 
tirely independently of these other men. Dupuit 
thus became one of the pioneers in both the 
psychological and mathematical fields of hedo- 
nistic economics. 

Dupuit also maintained that a private mo- 
nopoly will charge for articles the price the con- 
sumer will bear but that a government seeking 
the maximum advantage to the public on public 
roads, canals or railways will in general maintain 
lower prices than a private monopoly. 

Dupuit’s later economic writings included 
“Du principe dc propriete: le juste, Tutile’* (in 
Journal des ccommisles, 2nd ser., vol. xxix, i86i, 
p. 321-47), in which he discussed the origins, 
legal sanctions and social implications of various 
property relations and sharply challenged the 
natural law theory of property; La liberie com- 
merciale, son principe et ses consequences (Paris 
1861); and “Dc riitilitc et de sa mesure“ (in 
Journal des economistes^ vol. xxxvi, 1853, p. 1- 
27). For a bibliography of his scientific works 
see Til res scientijiques de M. J, Dupuit (Paris 

1857). 

Otto Kuhne 

DURAN Y BAS, MANUEL (1823-1907), 
Spanish statesman and jurist. Duran y Bas 
studied at the University of Barcelona, where he 
became a professor of mercantile law. He was 
subsequently chosen dean of the faculty of law 
and rector of the university. 

Educated in the principles of the historical 
school of Savigny, Duran y Bas regarded law as 
a spontaneous expression of a nation’s will. He 
strongly opposed the suppression of native law 
and the imposition of an alien legal system. Ac- 
cordingly, he became a strong protagonist of 
Catalonian regionalism, a movement to which he 
contributed a doctrinal stimulus by drawing at- 
tention to the institutions and customs of 
private law in Catalonia, especially the law of 
property and the family. He edited the first 
volume of a r^sumt^ of Catalonian law entitled 
Memoria acerca de las instituciones del derecho 
civil de Cataluna (Barcelona 1883), in which he 
explained the customary law of his province 
with great lucidity. He also endeavored to revive 
the Catalonian language as a cultural medium 
and was instrumental in having chairs of Cata- 
lonian law and literature established at the 
University of Barcelona. 

In 1898 he was one of the initiators of the 
great campaign for home rule, which demanded 


administrative and political autonomy for Cata- 
lonia. The following year, when the Silvela cab- 
inet sought a settlement of this question, Duran 
y Bas was appointed minister of justice. Shortly 
afterwards he resigned because he felt that the 
government’s plan for administrative decentral- 
ization was not sufficiently far reaching. 

Fernando de los Rios 

Works: Ill's studies are collected in Escritos del , 
Manuel Duran y Has, 2 vols. (Barcelona 1888-95). 

Consult: Riba, Prat de la, in Ft. Academia de Juris- 
prudencia y Legislacidn, Madrid, Jurisconsult os 
espanoles, 3 vols. (Madrid 1911-14) vol. i, p. 283-98. 

DURAND, GUILLAUME (Duranti, Duran- 
dus) (1237-96), PVench theologian and jurist. 
He studied law at Bologna under Bernardo da 
Pamia and Henrico da Susa. Later he taught 
canon law at Modena and held numerous im- 
portant ecclesiastical offices. 

He was known as the Speculator from the 
title of his chief work, the Spcciilwn jitdiciale 
(3 vols., Strasbourg 1473; new ed. 'Turin 1578), 
which Savigny said was one of the most im- 
portant sources for the history of law. This 
work, which was an amplification of a chapter of 
his earlier work, Speculum lc<f alarum^ became a 
textbook of juridical education in luirope for the 
next two centuries. It is a four- volume treatise 
on procedure in both the canon and the civil law. 
The first volume treats of the judicial person- 
nel, including judges, lawyers and witnesses; 
the second discusses civil procedure, especially 
in the Papal States; in the third volume Durant 
deals with criminal procedure with a thorough- 
ness unknown in other works of the period; the 
fourth is a sort of civil code and includes a 
survey of contracts. 'The theoretical and practi- 
cal aspects of the law are so well combined in the 
Speculum judiciale that it served as a summary of 
the canon and civil law as it stood in the second 
half of the thirteenth century. Johannes Andreae, 
Baldus and Alexandre de Nevo were among the 
many who wrote glossaries and commentaries on 
it. The other juridical works of Durant are 
Breviariumy sive repertorium glossarum et tex- 
tuum juris canoniciy also known as the Bresoiarium 
aureum (Rome 1474, new ed. Paris 1519), a 
collection of the opinions of canonists upon 
controversial questions arranged according to 
the plan of the decretals; and the Commentarius 
in sacrosanctum lugdunense concilium (Fano 
1569), an exposition of the decisions of the 
council of Lyons of 1274. 

The Rationale divinorum officiorum (Mayence 
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1459, new ed. Naples 1866) enjoyed as great a 
reputation and influence as the Speculum, It 
deals with the rules of liturgy and incidentally 
reveals a Gallican tendency to uphold the tem- 
poral independence of the king of France to- 
gether with a strong adherence to the doctrine 
of papal absolutism within the church. Book i of 
the Rationale has been translated as The 
Symbolism of Churches and Church Ornaments 
(by J. M. Neale and B. Webb, Leeds 1843; 3rd 
ed. Ivondon 1906) and book iii as The Sacred 
Vestments (by T. H. Passmore, London 1899). 

J. Declareuil 
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DURANDLS. See Durand, Guillaume. 

DURAN'ri. See Durand, Guillaume. 

DURESS is the technical term for force in legal 
relations; it ordinarily applies to wrongful men- 
aces which inspire fear. It has been noted from 
very ancient times that many apparently volun- 
tary actions are not expressions of a real wish of 
the actor but are caused by the force or fraud 
of another person, d'hese two notions, force and 
fraud, are coupled even in early legal references, 
although they arc quite different. In the case of 
fraud it may be assumed that the actor was be- 
guiled into desiring at least temporarily a course 
of conduct later found to be harmful. In the case 
of force it cannot be supposed that he ever de- 
sired it, except in order to avoid a worse evil. 

In ancient societies magic was recognized as 
a force which might act coercively and directly 
on the human will. In such societies, as also in 
the case of some Greek communities, where the 
only obligatory transaction was based upon an 
oath, the fact of duress would not normally be 
relevant. Taking an oath called into existence 
new forces which were quite independent of the 
human participants. An oath might indeed be 
disallowed by the god by whom it was sworn or 
by a counter-ritual but in scarcely any other 
way. The one who had compelled the oath might 
be punished without lessening the binding char- 
acter of the oath itself. 

The problem of duress was first solved at 
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Rome in a similar manner by a penal sanction 
against the person guilty of duress. The obliga- 
tion created by it remained unaffected. Quite 
early, however, special provision was made that 
certain acts had to be done freely or willingly; 
it may be assumed that otherwise they had no 
effect. The law of Solon which made testamen- 
tary disposition possible gave validity to the dis- 
position only if it had not been procured by 
magic, force or undue influence. It was the first 
clear known case in which an uncocrced will was 
itself a prerequisite of a valid transaction. Neo- 
Babylonian contracts expressly declare that they 
are entered into “to satisfy the heart” of the 
parties. Similar phrases are found in Greek con- 
tracts even before the fourth century. There are, 
besides, unequivf)cal statements in both Plato 
and Aristotle refusing all moral and legal effect 
to transactions entered into through force. There 
seems, however, to be no statutory declaration 
of the principle and no specific technical remedy 
by which redress may be obtained is stated. 
When written documents created a sense of ob- 
ligation by writing alone, it was easy to preclude 
the question of duress by an acknowledgment 
in advance that the engagement was freely and 
voluntarily made. Evidently such an acknowl- 
edgment could itself be obtained by duress. 

Duress is an important problem in criminal as 
well as in civil law. Not only may it inflict wrong 
but it may compel a man to do wrong. Long be- 
fore a distinction was attained between what are 
now called the criminal and civil sides of legal 
administration, it had become apixirent that not 
all doers of harm were equally guilty morally. 
Crimes committed under the threat of serious 
and immediate physical force are accordingly 
free from punishment in whole or in part, much 
as injuries done by accident or in self-defense. 
Indeed, the compelled crime is a sort of self- 
defense, since it implies that it is done to save 
the accused from injury, usually from death. 
Duress as a defense will therefore be inadmis- 
sible only when the legal system imposes a higher 
duty than that of self-preservation. An example 
is the pre-Talmudic Jewish law which allowed 
duress as a defense except in cases of murder, 
incest or idolatry. In these three crimes it was 
assumed that rather than commit them a man 
must be willing to die. The matter is still in 
doubt at the present time under special and ex- 
ceptional situations. Nowhere in civilized coun- 
tries today is duress a defense to a murder charge 
or to most crimes, unless the act is directed 
against the author of the force. 
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While the doctrine of physical duress has been 
widely recognized in criminal law, the signifi- 
cance of economic pressure has rarely been taken 
into account. During the Middle Ages, however, 
crimes against property could be excused by 
need: St. Thomas declared that for a starving 
man to take the property of another in order to 
save his own life was no theft. In modern times, 
with the greatly increased importance of private 
property, the use of economic duress as a de- 
fense in criminal accusations is regularly re- 
jected, although it was occasionally admitted by 
radical courts such as that of the “good judge’* 
Magnaud. It is likely, however, that where such 
duress is established it has a definite effect on 
the court even if it is theoretically treated as in- 
admissible. 

In the field of contract the economic duress 
that consists in exploiting another person’s ne- 
cessities was the common rationalization of the 
popular opposition to usury in ancient and rela- 
tively recent times and was the basis of the prin- 
ciple of lesion in contracts which was introduced 
into the Roman law and which most civil law 
systems have adopted in a generalized form. In 
its simplest form it invalidates contracts of sale 
in which the seller has been forced to part with 
his goods at a price far below their “real value.” 
The counterpart of this, the legal and moral ob- 
jection to an exorbitant price by the seller, was 
not Roman but was introduced into European 
law during the Middle Ages with the doctrine 
of the just price and the violent opposition to 
forestallers and regraters. The action of employ- 
ers who consciously exploit the economic neces- 
sity of their employees to their own advantage 
by reducing wages to the verge of subsistence 
was not until recently felt to be duress, nor could 
obligations assumed under such circumstances 
be lawfully repudiated. The doctrine that eco- 
nomic duress invalidates labor contracts has been 
greatly extended by the growth of labor organi- 
zation and the spread of socialist theory; it has 
been made the basis of the right to strike and of 
the voidability of all labor contracts in the inter- 
ests not only of the particular laborer but in the 
general interests of the labor organization to 
which he belongs. The great majority of jurists 
have never admitted this contention, however, 
and have treated the doctrine as an inexcusable 
attack upon contractual obligation. 

In its more technical aspects duress had a very 
special history both at Roman law and at the 
common law. The publicity attaching to such 
transactions as the early will or conveyance left 


little opportunity for duress, and the special im- 
portance of form made it impossible to suppose 
that even an extorted stipulation was inherently 
void. Protection had long been granted by the 
praetor against violent disturbance of posses- 
sion, but it was apparently not until about 71 B.C. 
that a praetor first granted a penal action of 
which the effect was to neutralize the advantage 
obtained by duress. Shortly afterward duress 
became a defense in suits and ultimately the 
praetor permitted recovery of property or of the 
advantages surrendered under compulsion. In 
transactions requiring a definite act on the part 
of the person threatened, either to establish or 
to execute the contract, the Romans held that a 
choice made under duress was still an act of vo- 
lition and had to be specifically set aside in order 
to be rendered invalid. Duress as a ground for 
the setting aside of wills was not known, for in 
addition to their publicity and formality wills 
could in most cases be revoked as soon as the 
duress ceased. 

As to the character of the duress itself, the 
lawyers formulated the doctrine that the duress 
exercised must be such as to intimidate not a 
mere reasonable man but a man of especially 
firm character (constantissimus). In practise the 
duress recognized was similar to that acknowl- 
edged in other systems, and the Roman criterion 
was perhaps no more than a warning that the 
defense of duress must not be abused. 

During the Middle Ages a doctrine of duress 
much less developed than the Roman was de- 
rived from Germanic custom. It was apparently 
confined to actual force or to threats of death or 
mutilation, accompanied by acts of physical tor- 
ture. It was not until the tenth or eleventh cen- 
tury that the Roman theory, under which threat 
of a present evil of possibly diverse forms was 
sufficient, was gradually accepted. 

To the canonists the question of duress was 
sometimes associated with the theological dogma 
of the freedom of the will, but the authority of 
St. Thomas was thrown on the side of the Ro- 
man doctrine. In the main the canon law jurists 
adopted principles which in their most general 
phrasing could easily have covered the broadest 
application of duress that has at any time been 
attempted. 

The common law courts dealt precisely and 
sharply with obligations or transactions that were 
obtained by force. Bracton in the thirteenth cen- 
tury declared them void, borrowing the termi- 
nology of the Roman law. The Year Books fur- 
nish frequent examples of cases in which the 
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plea of duress was made and sustained. Chancery 
from the beginning offered concurrent aid to 
persons who had been forced into making deeds 
or surrendering property. 

The question soon had to be centered on the 
type of duress employed. It is frequently asserted 
that the Roman rule as stated in Bracton was 
liberalized and broadened so that the test for 
duress changed gradually from that which would 
affect a brave man to that which would move the 
reasonable man. But it is difficult to see how the 
Roman rule as it appears in practise differed 
from the later common law rule as applied even 
in very recent times. Threat of death was cer- 
tainly enough to invalidate a transaction in any 
system and apparently threat of imprisonment 
was sufficient, although there were contrary views 
on this point in early common law. It was clearly 
sufficient in Roman law. Force, however, that 
fell short of threats of death, mutilation or im- 
prisonment was insufficient at common law and 
Blackstone states unqualifiedly that fear of bat- 
tery was not duress. This, if anything, was a 
harsher standard than the Roman and it was 
certainly much harsher than that which had long 
prevailed in continental Europe. Ultimately, the 
value of this type of defense must rest not upon 
knowing what threats have been used but upon 
the evidence which the courts will demand be- 
fore they will believe that these threats were 
effective. A sound instinct accordingly induced 
the Romans to drop the term force and con- 
fine the idea to the effect of the fear (ynetus). This 
change made it possible to give relief whether 
the duress had been caused by the party to the 
action or by a stranger, a result which the com- 
mon law also reached after some hesitation and 
struggle, although in a somewhat limited form. 

Duress of goods, involving merely threats 
against property, did not receive sympathetic 
recognition from the courts. If the threatened 
seizure or withholding of goods was wrongful, 
the party affected appeared to have legal redress 
and need not purchase security by incurring a 
new obligation; such redress, however, is in 
many cases illusory. Relief is frequently granted 
in both England and America despite the posi- 
tive statements of earlier English cases to the 
contrary, and some of the in.stances of relief are 
quite early. 

The present scope of duress has been extended 
to cover also such matters as abuse of legal proc- 
ess and threats of civil or criminal prosecution, 
even where a case could be made out for prosecu- 
tion. Obviously bad faith must be demonstrated 


in these cases and the courts will undoubtedly 
be chary of finding a malicious purpose where 
the act itself is lawful. 

A type of duress known as “undue influence” 
has since the time of Solon been taken into ac- 
count for certain transactions, such as wills. 
The extension of this idea to contracts generally 
would open up opportunities of contention that 
might place too heavy a burden on the discretion 
of the courts. But in equity relief from a bargain 
in which the other party has exploited his supe- 
rior position has been allowed. The English 
courts, faced with the repeal of the usury laws, 
have relied upon this principle to invalidate 
grossly unconscionable contracts. 

Obviously the idea of undue influence is hard 
to separate from that of the reverential awe or 
fear with which a son might regard his father or 
a serv^ant his master. Both the Roman and the 
canon law refused to consider contracts in which 
this element entered as contracts made under 
duress, particularly wnen marriage was involved. 
In equity, however, where such contracts are for 
the benefit of the superior party they will be 
scanned with suspicion. At Roman law certain 
types of transactions, such as gifts made under 
suspicious circumstances, were void or partly 
void by the famous Lex cincia. The present tend- 
ency is to liberalize rather than to modify the 
attitude toward undue influence in these matters. 

The whole idea of duress is intimately associ- 
ated with the doctrine of the autonomy of the 
will, implicit in most legal systems and most 
clearly expressed in the French civil code. It is 
unfortunate that a legal doctrine should be made 
to depend on a sharply controversial issue of psy- 
chology or philosophy. If the elements of good 
faith and conscience are made parts of every 
contract the psychological state of the person 
making the contract will be less relevant than 
the desirability of readjusting every contract in 
accordance with the personal and social needs 
of all persons directly and indirectly concerned. 
The whole theory of contract and obligation 
would, however, have to be revised in order to 
make this adjustment. In any event, enlargement 
of the theories of lesion, unconscionability and 
exploitation will be necessary to secure a larger 
measure of justice in legal transactions. 

That duress must vitiate all engagements pred- 
icated upon mutual consent seems almost axio- 
matic; and when international law was trans- 
ferred from the sanction of ancient custom to 
that of the law of nature, the earliest exponents 
of the law of nature found it difficult to explain 
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why treaties, which were like contracts, were not 
voidable for duress. In the last analysis the only 
explanation was the reassertion of the traditional 
fact that they were not so voidable. Treaties 
which ended or averted wars were always made 
under duress unless the parties were and re- 
mained exactly ecpial. Expediency as well as tra- 
dition demanded the validity of these treaties; 
otherwise there would be endless war. 

The doctrine that duress is inapplicable to 
international conventions has been challenged 
by writers on international law and the question 
has also been brought before international tri- 
bunals. 'riie issue was raised in reference to the 
'Facna-Arica settlement in the treaty of 1883 
between Peru and Chile and also in reference 
to the Chinese concessions made to Japan in 
1915. Some theorists would confine the doctrine 
to the validity of the treaty so far as third parties 
are concerned; some hold that the extortion of 
an unjust treaty by threat of war does not result 
in an obligatory agreement. Evidently the effec- 
tiveness of such a principle depends upon the 
existence of a supporting international public 
opinion; sliould this exist, it would probably pre- 
vent the original wrong. A real sanction for either 
contracts or treaties will come only when there 
is an international machinery of enforcement or 
a uniformly recognized scale of moral values. 

Max Radin 
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DURHAM, FIRST EARL OF, John 
George Lambton (1792-1840), British states- 
man. Owner of extensive collieries as well as of 
large landed estates, Lord Durham was the main 
link between industrial middle class leaders and 
the landowning aristocracy controlling Parlia- 
ment. Entering the House of Commons in 1S13 
he carried on the family tradition by aligning 
himself with the more liberal Whigs. His posi- 
tion in the party was strengthened by his mar- 
riage in 1816 to the daughter of Lord Grey. 
He soon became an aggressive leader in the 
parliamentary reform movement, urging the 
abolition of rotten borough oligarchy. Because 
of his prominence as an advocate of electoral 
reform he was appointed by Lord Grey chair- 
man of the committee which prepared the Re- 
form Bill of 1832. He successfully urged its 
more liberal provisions, which were modeled 
probably on an earlier bill that he had unsuc- 
cessfully introduced in Parliament in 1821. The 
masterly report which won the consent of the 
cabinet to the Reform Bill of 1832 was the work 
of Durham, and during the ensuing struggle 
he was the most forceful and consistent advo- 
cate in the cabinet of the successful policy of 
retaining all its essential features. In the period 
following the Reform Act his radical policies, 
which on such subjects as household suffrage, 
the ballot and religious disabilities anticipated 
many of the reforms of the succeeding genera- 
tion, alienated the Whig leaders. This, com- 
bined with his uncompromising individualism, 
removed him from the active councils of the 
party and frustrated his chances of leadership. 

F'ollowing the Canadian rebellions of 1837 
he was sent in May, 1838, to Canada as gov- 
ernor, with a commission to investigate and 
report. Reversing the attitude of his predeces- 
sors he made a determined and successful effort 
to foster Anglo-American friendship. But he 
came to believe that the Melbourne government 
was not adequately supporting his administra- 
tion and in November of the same year he 
returned to England. His famous report, pre- 
sented to Parliament January 31, 1839, effected 
a revolution in the character of the British 
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Empire. It laid the foundation of an effective 
Canadian democracy and of the type of self- 
government which with its harmonizing of 
nationalism and imperialism prevails in the 
nations of the British Commonwealth. Its cen- 
tral recommendation — which was adopted par- 
tially in immediately succeeding years and fully 
under Elgin’s governorship — provided that the 
governor’s advisers must enjoy the support of 
a majority of the Canadian assembly (later 
House of Commons) and that no governor who 
found himself in conflict with the assembly 
should be supported by the mother country. 
This meant that British cabinet government 
would be introduced into Canada and that in 
matters of Canadian concern Canadians would 
enjoy the same degree of self-government as 
did British citizens. He excepted certain matters 
of imperial concern from the scope of Cana- 
dian self-government —foreign relations, foreign 
trade, public lands and the constitution. Dur- 
ham probably foresaw that Canada would out- 
grow these restrictions, but he believed in the 
permanency of its connection with Great Brit- 
ain. The imperialistic note was as strong as that 
of self-government. His recommendation of an 
immediate union of Upper and Lower Canada 
was carried out in 1841, while his suggestion of 
an ultimate union of all the British North 
American provinces was finally realized in 1867. 
His proposals for an adequate system of munici- 
pal government, substantial improvements in 
education and judicial reforms were all effected 
shortly afterwards. The greatest weakness of 
the report lay in its suggestion that French 
Canadians should be merged in a common 
British type of life. 

Chester W. New 
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DURKHEIM, EMILE (1858-1917), French 
sociologist and philosopher. He was born at 
Epinal of a family which counted rabbis among 
its members. He entered the Ecole Normale 
Superieure de Paris in 1879 at the time when 
Fustel de Coulanges was its director. After 
traveling in Germany, where he studied espe- 
cially the tendencies of national economies, folk 
psychology and cultural anthropology, he con- 


ducted a course in social science and pedagogy 
in the Faculte dcs Lettres at Bordeaux, where 
Alfred Espinas was teaching. Several years after 
the appearance of his thesis De la division du 
travail social in 1893 he was called to Paris to 
teach sociology and pedagogy. In 1898 he began 
the publication of the Annie sociologique , to 
which he attracted many collaborators. 

He was in France the successor of Auguste 
Comte in the field of scientific research, devot- 
ing himself more especially to moral sociology. 
His works are rich in factual content, statistical 
and ethnological. He declared that it was neces- 
sary to study societies before humanity; and re- 
turning to the tradition of Montesquieu, to 
whom he had dedicated his second thesis, he 
distinguished between the various types of social 
organization, each possessing its own system of 
institutions. The formation and functioning of 
these institutions, he held, should be studied as 
objectively as possible without consideration of 
the variables which one obeys, or thinks he 
obeys, when submitting to the constraint of the 
social systems. 

Durkheim’s reflections on the division of 
labor, of which he studied the moral function 
rather than the economic return, led him to dis- 
tinguish two principal forms of mutual de- 
pendence (solidarite ) — the one “mechanical,” 
which demands uniformity, and the other 
“organic,” which admits diversity. The progress 
of the division of labor, which itself results from 
the volume and increasing compactness of 
modern societies in which industry is predom- 
inant, reveals the fact that these societies are 
giving increasing importance to personality and 
are evolving toward a contractual and liberal 
regime. Durkheim did not advocate laissez faire 
but held that in order that the division of labor 
may produce the happy effect of social union 
individuals must be enabled to choose their 
occupations according to their true capacities, 
and the resulting balance must not be destroyed 
by inequality of wealth, 

Durkheim’s central theory is that of collective 
representation. He believed that a psychology of 
a special type must be established which will 
take account of the actions and reactions which 
individual consciousnesses exercise on each 
other and of the syntheses which are produced 
when the consciousnesses are united. Through 
these syntheses he explained religious beliefs, 
beliefs which are imperative because collective, 
the peculiar authority of value judgments, the 
tendencies of educational systems and the 
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formation not only 
of the categories of reason. 
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DURUY, JEAN VICTOR (1811-94), French 
historian and educational reformer. Duruy stud- 
ied with Michelet at the Ecole Normale Supe- 
rieure, where he was appointed professor after 
teaching for a time in the Lycee Henri iv. As a 
historian Duruy was chiefly important for his 
work in popularizing the study of ancient his- 
tory and the history of France. His books, 
marked by sure scholarship and clear exposition, 
attained a wide vogue among students as well 
as the general public. His collection of historical 
manuals adapted for use in the lycees and col- 
leges transformed the teaching of French history 
by adding to it the study of institutions, intel- 
lectual history and the history of art. In 1863 
Napoleon iii appointed Duruy minister of pub- 
lic instruction and in this position, which he 
held for six years, he distinguished himself as 
one of the greatest ministers of education that 
France has had. He continued the work of 
Guizot in connection with primary education 
by establishing 12,000 new schools; he organ- 
ized school libraries and courses for adults. In 
the lycies and colleges, alongside the traditional 
humanistic program of education, he instituted 
courses based upon sciences and modern lan- 


guages, specially adapted to young people enter- 
ing industry and commerce. The supply of 
professors for this new instruction was insured 
— not without numerous protests — by the estab- 
lishment of a new normal school at Cluny. In 
the field of higher education Duruy ’s impor- 
tance rests on his establishment of the Ecole 
dcs Hautes Etudes, which, equipped with spe- 
cial laboratories and libraries and with the teach- 
ing conducted in small seminars without the 
routine of a definite program or of regular 
examinations, encouraged research among the 
professors, gave the students a practical training 
and has been of the greatest service to French 
science and scholarship especially during the 
period before the reform of the universities 
in 1896. 

Ed. Esmonin 

Chief works: Ilistoire des RomainSy depuis les temps 
les plus recules jusqu*d Vinvasion des barbareSy 7 vols. 
(Paris i876"85, new ed. 1879-85), tr. by M. M. 
Ripley and W. J. Clarke, 8 vols. (Boston 1883); 
Ilistoire des GreeSy 2 vols. (Paris 1862; new ed., 3 
vols., 1887-09), tr. by M. M. Ripley (Boston 1895); 
Introduction gMrale d Vhistoire de E'rance (Paris 1865, 
4th ed. 1884); Notes et souvenirsy iSii-i 8 Q 4 y 2 vols. 
(Paris 1901, 2nd ed. 1902). 

Consult: I.,avisse, E., Un tfiinistre, Victor Duruy (Paris 
1895); Broglie, J. V. A., “Notice sur la vie et les 
oeuvres de M. Victor Duruy” in Academic des Sci- 
ences Morales et Politiques, Seances et travaux . . . 
compte rendUy vol. cxlix (1898) 569-602 and 729-45; 
Monod, G., “Victor Duruy” in Revue historiqucy vol. 
Ivii (1895) 109-17. 

DUTOT, CHARLES DE FERRARE (eight- 
eenth century, exact dates unknown), French 
economist. Dutot was one of the principal offi- 
cers of Law’s Compagnie des hides. His impor- 
tant work, Riflexions politiques sur le commerce et 
les finances (2 vols., The Hague 1738; reedited by 
E. Daire in Economistes financiers du xviu^ siecle, 
2nd ed. Paris 1851), is devoted to an analysis and 
justification of Law’s system and to an explana- 
tion of the causes of its downfall. 

Dutot is considered one of the best and 
clearest theorists of his time in the field of 
money and credit. He belongs to the group of 
neo-mercantilists with Forbonnais and Melon. 
Although influenced by the latter he did not al- 
ways share his ideas. Dutot differed from Melon 
particularly in upholding the conception that 
money should be in itself a valuable commodity 
rather than a mere token. He thus attached great 
importance to the precious metals — not, how- 
ever, for their own sake, as did the mercantilists, 
but because he considered them instruments for 
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the acquisition of wealth. In his analysis of the 
quantity theory of money he emphasized, before 
Cantillon, the importance of the factor of veloc- 
ity of circulation. In his theory of credit he 
stressed the importance of paper money and 
looked upon credit as a genuine source of the 
increase of wealth, as a direct agent of produc- 
tion. Dutot may be considered a forerunner of 
the physiocrats, for he greatly emphasized the 
importance of rural wealth. Mention should also 
be made of his ideas on colonial trade and of his 
fiscal theories, which advocated the apportion- 
ment of taxes on the basis of the ability of the 
individual to pay. 

Roger Picard 

Consult: Val6ry, Lucien, Les idees iconomiques de 
Dutot (Ligug^ 1920). 

DUTY. The concept of duty represents the 
most general acknowledgment of the dominance 
of the social environment upon the individual. 
The common name for this dominance is 
conscience. If one seeks the major significance 
of this term he will be led logically into a survey 
of the variety of things which have been sup- 
posed to be known as moral, into the variety of 
implications carried by the notion of duty. 

The first reference of the lerm, if not also the 
most basic, derives from religion. To do one^s 
duty is to obey the will of God as revealed 
through conscience. The jural implication of 
such an orientation of duty is easily seen in the 
fact that if one's conscience does not function to 
reveal what the ascendant voices of the time and 
place call the will of God he has his duty to do 
nevertheless. For constituted authority borrows 
prestige as the manifestation of the divine will 
for those who acknowledge the latter, and is 
made to serve as its substitute for those who do 
not acknowledge such sovereignty or who 
though acknowledging it have nevertheless 
found their direct channels of communication 
with it obstructed. And if a little “gentle 
violence," as Plato has it, must be used to get 
acknowledgment of the human substitute from 
those who have sacrificed fresh access to the 
celestial essence, it is to be easily overlooked in 
the interest of a larger totality of good. A 
famous expression of this universal indirection 
is John Cotton’s reply to Roger Williams’ 
complaint that he had been driven out of Massa- 
chusetts for following his conscience: not be- 
cause you followed your conscience, ran 
Cotton’s retort, but because you refused to 
follow your conscience in doing what you knew 
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to be right. Thomas Hobbes’ more ingenious 
proof from the derivation of the word that 
conscience cannot be private but must be 
publicly in the hands of the sovereign {Leviathan 
ch. vii) exemplifies the same motif from a less 
theological but no less authoritarian angle. The 
theological interpretation recognizes an objec- 
tive basis for duty and shows a wise clairv^oyance 
for the social nature of this basis by dramatizing 
the source into a transcendent personality, 
whose voice is the soul’s own portable oracle. 

A little less innocence or a little more honesty, 
and the voice as content for duty gives way to 
principles that may be read at leisure by the 
dutiful. These may themselves take the form of 
intuitions impressed upon the soul and revealed 
by appropriate experience, as in the doctrine of 
innate moral ideas or in the Kantian categorical 
imperative. Or they may be “laws of nature" to 
be discovered through research and acknowl- 
edged as and when found. I'he stoic formula, 
“live according to nature," located the source of 
duty in a natural order, characterized the emo- 
tions as obstacles to its practise and regarded the 
continuous function of reason as the means to its 
discovery. Plato’s doctrine of reminiscence, in 
so far as it was an ethical doctrine, mediated the 
anthropomorphic religious view of duty and the 
subsequent stoic impersonal interpretation of it. 
Conscience gave place to reason as the moral 
organ, and an active attitude began to supplant 
a typically passive one toward the problem of 
finding out what ought to be done. Socrates 
illustrates both attitudes, characteristically pur- 
suing the moral argument wherever it leads him 
and yet at crucial times standing immobile for 
hours listening raptly to his “voice" telling him 
“what not to do." 

The ambiguity of the concept “nature," as 
used by both stoics and moderns, has concealed 
under an acknowledgment of an outer guidance 
for conduct an inner willingness on the part of 
men to assist in the job of drawing specifications 
for their own action. This willingness is the 
more clearly revealed by the fact that the appeal 
to nature has been traditionally made, as Ritchie 
observes in his Natural Rights ^ by those to whom 
new occasions have already taught new duties. 
When humanitarianism awakening through the 
Renaissance wished to prescribe new limits to 
old states, the voice of enlightenment, notably 
in the person of Grotius, spoke compelling in- 
timations to reluctant sovereigns from oracles 
of nature. 

What dictated new duties to old sovereigns 
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from behind the disguised but stem sanctions of 
a rising democratic sentiment bespoke more 
palatable duties to the new claimants of sover- 
eignty, i.e. to the freshly enfranchised citizens. 
Natural law stood back of natural rights; and 
natural rights were interests: life, lil^erty, happi- 
ness and, not infrequently (see Locke particu- 
larly), property. When the right is used to sup- 
port rights that are clearly interests, a new inter- 
pretation of duty is indicated. 

Utilitarianism supplanted the natural rights 
philosophy as the latter had slowly transformed 
religious philosophy. The entire process repre- 
sented a sort of “transvaluation of values.'* In 
both the older views, but notably the religious 
one, the business of life was to do one’s duty — 
duty derived from without and sanctioned by ex- 
ternal pressure. With relation to another life duty 
indeed might lead one to the good; but for this 
life to do one s duty was the good. It had, never- 
theless, been long noted that while duty might 
be the good, it did not always get one the goods. 
(When I saw the prosperity of the wicked, ran 
the old Hebrew psalmist’s complaint, then my 
feet almost slipped.) In the rising modem world 
of multiplying rights and increasing efficiency 
the goods were destined to become the thing. 
“Good” as the common quality of all kinds of 
goods became naturally the basic ethical con- 
cept, and duty but a means to good(s) as the end. 
God might still be needed as an ultimate 
buttress for nearer social sanctions; but nothing 
more was needed to explain the notion and to 
constitute the fact of duty than a clear under- 
standing and an adequate appropriation of 
pleasures and pains. Instead of crucifying the 
flesh, as in the religious view, or suppressing 
emotion, as in the stoic view, the modern mind 
not only acknowledges feeling as morally legiti- 
mate but constitutes of it the ethical ends to 
which duty is prudential means. Duty appears 
in such a milieu as the demand laid upon us to 
use our intelligence to maximize utilities and to 
minimize disutilities. 

For such a perspective two problems remain: 
how to explain the esoteric aspect of the ex- 
perience called duty and how to procure the 
maximum intelligence for the guidance of con- 
duct. It is admitted that many if not all people 
have an inner stress and strain in directing and 
particularly in redirecting conduct. This ex- 
perience of obligation, the sense of duty, seems 
in the having to be more than a merely difficult 
calculus of advantage. Utilitarianism and its 
contemporary affinities (behaviorism, prag- 


matism, Freudianism) admit that it is more but 
deplore the “more.” Such poignant experience 
as that historically connoted by the term duty, 
while all too common, is pure inefficiency, indi- 
cates lack of personality integration and be- 
tokens the hangover of authoritarian institutions, 
exacting external standards and ugly early ex- 
periences. The stern father, the repressive 
school, inhibitory public opinion — these are the 
tyrants of whom such a sense of duty is the 
natural but misbegotten child. “Conscience is 
the inside of custom,” “conscience is the voice of 
the group sounding in the individual,” “duty is 
social dominance masquerading as individual 
censor”-- these are contemporary sociological 
explanations of the psychological sense of duty 
where it is more than a positivistic preoccupa- 
tion over how to achieve this or that. 

But all these, although explaining duty derog- 
atorily, assume that it is a social derivative. The 
problem then presses as to the fruitful role of the 
social in the individual. The romantic age is 
passed wffien men dreamed of either abolishing 
institutions or fleeing them: as for flight, there is 
nowhere to go; as for abolition, the concept 
“social” is now widely held to be implicated 
structurally in the very notion of the individual. 
“When me they fly, I am the wings.” Considera- 
tion of the concept of duty leads easily to a 
struggle against every form of authoritarian 
institution and to an unremitting insistence 
upon a completion of the democratizing process 
in family, in school, in church, in state, in in- 
dustry. Men cannot do their duty \mtil they no 
longer feel the sense of duty. Thus the dictum of 
Immanuel Kant that duty is not duty unless 
done exclusively for its own sake is completely 
reversed. To be intelligent in the adaptation of 
means to ends becomes, for such a point of view, 
the supreme human virtue. The chief thing, 
moreover, that stands in the way of universal 
intelligence is the presence of authoritarian insti- 
tutions transmitting their influence through an 
educational procedure like themselves. The 
sense of duty is the last silent witness of a past 
which the sooner overcome and forgotten, the 
better. 

The use of some such criticism of existing 
duties in the current Fascist and Communistic 
protests against bourgeois morality does not 
mean, however, that in a future made by Com- 
munists or Fascists the social determination of 
the individual would be less than in the past. It 
appears to mean only that while they remain 
effective without having the prestige of being 
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traditional this determination will be more 
frank, even if also more ruthless. But they 
clearly strive to become traditional and to sub- 
stitute inspired education of the young for 
difficult coercion of the old. Moderates, who 
struggle against the old order but fear equally 
the dominance of new class conscious groups, 
still pin their faith to liberty democratically ar- 
rived at and still hope that subversion of author- 
itative institutions can be made to justify itself 
by diminishing authoritarianism. For those, 
descendants for the most part of nineteenth 
century liberalism, it remains a working faith 
that men are active by nature; that the common 
ends of activity are the only moral goals; that 
the cooperative quest for the most efficient 
means thereunto is at once the scientific and the 
ethical process; and that the only generalized 
duty is the duty to be uniformly intelligent. 

T. V. Smith 

See: Ethics; Morals; Religion; Education; Law; 
Custom; 'I’radition; Insj i iution; Social Process; 
Authority; Conformity; (Coercion; Sanction; 
CoNDuc'i'; Natural Law; Natural Rights; Utili- 
tarianism; Individualism; Liberty; Democracy; 
Liberahsm; Racism; Communism. 

Consult: Plato’s Republic, text and translation by Paul 
Shorey, Loeb Classical Library, 2 vols. (London 
1920); Aristotle’s Nicomachean Ethics, text and trans- 
lation by Harris Rockham, Loeb Classical Library 
(London 1926); Cxrotius, Hufjo, De jure belli ac pads 
(Paris 1625), tr. by A. C. Campbell (Washington 
igoi); Hobbes, 'J’homas, Leviathan (ed. by A. R. 
Waller, Cambridge, Eng. 1904); Locke, John, Two 
Treatises on Goiiernment (2nd ed. lamdon 1694); 
Ritchie, D. (L, Natural Rights (ed. by J. H. Muirhead, 
London 1S95); (ireen, 'P. IL, Lectures on the Prin- 
dples of Political Obligation (London 1895); Mill, J. 
S., Utilitarianism (15th ed. London 1907); Dewey, 
John, and Tufts, J. H., Ethics (New York 1908); 
Jodi, F., Geschichte der Ethik in der neueren Philosophie, 
2 vols. (Stuttgart 1882-89). 

DWIGHT, LOUIS (1793-1854), American 
penologist and philanthrojust. Dwight prepared 
for the ministry at Yale and the Andover Theo- 
logical Seminary but was early incapacitated 
for an active pulpit career because of a hemor- 
rhage of the lungs, which he suffered from 
inhaling “exhilarating gas” at a chemical lec- 
ture, He became an agent for the American 
Tract Society in 1819 and for the American 
Education Society in 1823, persistent ill 
health finally drove him to undertake a thou- 
sand-mile horseback trip through the south 
Atlantic states in 1824-25, distributing Bibles 
to prisoners for the American Bible Society. 
Shocked to the quick by the terrible neglect of 


the prisoners and the grave abuses in the insti- 
tutions, upon his return he founded the Prison 
Discipline Society of Boston, taking as inspira- 
tion the work of John Howard, the English 
prison reformer. As the guiding spirit of this 
society for the remainder of his life Dwight 
was chiefly responsible for the victory in the 
United States of the Auburn system of con- 
gregate work and dormitory cell isolation of 
prisoners over the Pennsylvania system of iso- 
lated cellular confinement at all times. His re- 
ports on imprisonment for debt were a leading 
factor in the abolition of this abuse, and he 
worked constantly for the segregation of the 
insane in hospitals rather than in prisons. The 
best source material on prison conditions in the 
United States in the second quarter of the 
nineteenth century is to be found in Dwight’s 
annual Reports of the Prison Discipline Society 
(3 vols., Boston 1855). Tie also made an impor- 
tant report on the prisons of England and the 
continent as the result of a trip to Europe 
in 1846. 

Harry E. Barnes 

Consult: Jenks, W., A Memoir of the Rev. Louis 
Dzvight (Boston 1855); Lewis, O. F., The Development 
of American Prisons and Prison Customs, 1^^6-184$ 
(Albany 1922) ch. xxiii. 

DYAKONOV, MIKHAIL ALEXANDRO- 
VICH (1855-1919), Russian historian. Dyako- 
nov was professor of the history of Russian law 
at the University of Yuriev and later at the Uni- 
versity of St. Petersburg; in 1909 he was elected 
member of the Russian Academy of Sciences. 
His works are concerned chiefly with the Mos- 
cow period of Russian history. Vlast moskov- 
skikh gosudarey (Authority of Moscow kings, St. 
Petersburg 1889), based mainly on a study of the 
church literature, covers the history of Russian 
political ideas to the end of the sixteenth cen- 
tury. Ocherki obshchestvennago i gosudarstvennago 
stroya drevney Rusi do kontsa xvii veka (Essays 
on the social and political organization of ancient 
Russia to the end of the seventeenth century; 
Yuriev 1907, 4th ed. St. Petersburg 1912) is a 
university text remarkable for its clarity and com- 
pactness. Ocherki iz istorii selskago naseleniya v 
moskovskom gosudarstve xvi-xvii vekov (Studies 
in the history of the rural population of Mus- 
covia in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, 
St. Petersburg 1898), a collection of studies on 
the several rural classes of Russia, is interesting 
for its contribution to the origins of serfdom. 
Upon a careful examination of sources Dyakonov 
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concluded that attachment to the soil, a gradual 
process extending over a century, was forced by 
indebtedness on the proprietary peasants and by 
fiscal considerations on the slate peasants. 

Although he was a student of Sergeyevich, a 
brilliant historian of dogmatic jurisprudence and 
a legal historian by specialization, Dyakonov dis- 
liked juridical construction in history, preferring 
to study legal institutions in their social and eco- 
nomic context. N<jr did he trust the broad gen- 
eralizations of sociological history, maintaining 
that caution is particularly essential in Russian 
historiography because the source material is, for 
the earlier period, scant and, for the later period, 
unsystematized. His own work was always based 
on a minute first hand analysis of all available 
sources. 

George Vernadsky 

Works', A bibliography of Dyakonov’s works has been 
compiled by V. A. CJrigoryev in Russky istorichesky 
zhurnalf 1921, no. vii, p. 26-30. 

Consult: Presniakov, A. K., “Trudi M. A. Dyakonova 
po russkoy istorii” (Dyakonov’s works on Russian his- 
tory) in Russky istorichesky zhurnal^ 1921, no. vii, p. 
8-25. 

DYE INDUSTRY 

Eari.y Dye Trade. Trade in natural dyestuffs 
is far older than written records. No locality has 
totally lacked resources for the satisfaction of 
the desire for color; the juice of fruits and berries 
and extracts from crushed flower petals, roots of 
herbs or bark of trees were among the earliest 
dyestuffs; and throughout the world today in 
isolated regions local dyers rely on just such 
materials, used according to traditional proc- 
esses and individual skills, to produce a range of 
color often considerable. 

Dyes were perhaps first applied to the human 
body. Caesar s blue streaked Britons, the henna 
fingered women and henna bearded men of the 
Orient and the rouged ladies of all times are 
witness to the appeal of the practise. Skins worn 
as garments must early have been stained with 
colors. The art of leather dyeing is well devel- 
oped in modern Africa, as it was also in ancient 
Egypt. Most primitive peoples stain the grasses 
with which they weave their baskets or their 
garments, and the mineral earths are used to 
color cloths or skins as well as pottery. 

But the number of dyeing materials that can 
be applied directly to cloths or fibers is limited, 
and many such dyes are extremely fugitive. A 
great advance in dyeing was made with the dis- 
coverv of the use of mordants, substances which 


have the property of fixing the dye upon the 
material to be colored. Alum is the most im- 
portant, but many natural mordants exist in all 
parts of the world. Native dyers in Africa use 
an alkaline earth as a mordant and those in 
India and South America use the leaves and 
bark of certain trees. It was nevertheless a note- 
worthy advance which the Hindus made when 
they discovered^ at least as early as 2000 B.C., 
the use of alum. The technique became the 
basis of a complicated dyers' craft not only in 
India but also in Persia and Egypt, to which 
countries it had quickly spread. 

The development of dyeing was closely asso- 
ciated with that of two other arts, medicine and 
painting. The herbs and plants which were the 
dyers’ chief materials were also in many cases 
the best known medicaments, and trade in the 
two was interrelated. On the other hand, the 
coloring matters used in dyeing could also be- 
come the basis of painters' materials; the scum 
of the dyeing vats was powdered and mixed with 
wax or the dyeing liquid was combined with 
gypsum, i.e. chalk, to form a lake. The palettes 
of Roman painters, like those of the early Italian 
Renaissance, were enriched by the multiplicity 
of contemporary dyestuffs. 

Trade in dyes began as soon as the plants of 
any one locality were recognized as superior for 
dyeing. All over Africa today in the native mar- 
kets bundles of bark or roots or sheaves of a 
kind of sorghum which has been cultivated as 
a dye plant in the Sudan for centuries are bar- 
tered or sold. Such commerce must have existed 
very early. But for some of the more important 
dyes, the very ones which entered later into 
world trade, the problem of producing a com- 
mercial product was more difficult. Indigoferae, 
or indigo bearing plants, for instance, are found 
widely distributed over America, Asia, Africa 
and the East Indies. Throughout most of the 
world men early knew how to use the water 
soaked leaves and stems of these plants to dye 
blue; garments found in the Inca graves of Peru 
and Chile as well as those in the early Egyptian 
tombs show traces of this color, and primitive 
African tribes still use it locally. But the com- 
mercial importance of indigo depended upon 
the discovery of methods of precipitating out 
solid indigo from the yellowish liquid of the 
plant, making it into cakes and then discovering 
methods of redissolving it, for the dried indigo 
is not soluble in water alone but requires the 
addition of some other agent. All this the Hindus 
learned to do very early and upon their skill was 
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based the very considerable indigo trade of an- 
tiquity. Knowledge of processes, however, did 
not always travel as fast as the material; the 
Greeks and Romans, although they imported 
considerable quantities of indigo, appear not to 
have known how to redissolve the cake for dye- 
ing but instead powdered it and used it as a 
paint, the Roman indicum. It is not certain 
whether the early Egyptians dyed their garments 
with locally grown indigo or knew the use of the 
commercial product. In China for many cen- 
turies most cotton plantations were flanked by 
small fields of indigo, which was used to dye 
the material locally, and there was almost no 
trade in the dye. 

Greater knowledge of the Aztec civilizations 
may reveal the existence of an important trade 
in dyestuffs throughout the Americas. A variety 
of materials are available and arc known to have 
been used: a native indigo, logwood for black, 
brazilwood for red, the cochineal for crimson, 
several herbs for yellow. A species of shellfish 
similar to that obtained from the Mediterranean 
and giving the famous 1 yrian purple is found 
on the coasts of Central and South America and 
has been used by the natives for centuries. The 
art of dyeing was highly developed by the early 
Aztecs, but not until the Spaniards carried away 
cochineal in the sixteenth century did it have 
any appreciable effect on the rest of the world. 

The great center of the dye trade and industry 
in the ancient world was India. The Hindus 
not only made indigo into a commercial product 
but developed the art of calico printing — ^the 
dyeing of one piece of cloth many colors either 
through the use of different mordants or through 
waxing and repeated dipping. This technique 
traveled eastward to Java, where it developed 
into the famous Javanese batik work, and west- 
ward to Egypt, where Pliny saw and described 
it with wonder. 

In addition to a wide variety of vegetable dyes 
the craftsmen of India, Persia and Egypt used 
several important insect dyes. Kermes, the scar- 
let of the Old Testament, was made from insects 
found on a species of oak growing around the 
eastern shores of the Mediterranean. When dried 
and dissolved in an acid the insects gave shades 
of scarlet, crimson or purple according to the 
mordant used. Very similar are the lac dye of 
India made from an insect which lives on fig 
trees and the cochineal of Mexico. Lac dye was 
early and extensively used in India and Indo- 
China and was the center of a flourishing trade 
throughout the East for many centuries ^ although 
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it was not introduced into Europe until the thir- 
teenth century. Kermes, on the other hand, 
seems to have been introduced into commerce 
by the Phoenicians. The insects, long growing 
wild throughout Persia, had apparently been 
early cultivated by the Persians and later by the 
Armenians. Pliny says that in his time the insect, 
which the Romans called coccuniy was grown in 
Galatea, Africa, Pisidia and other places, while 
Spain discharged half her tribute to Rome 
through the exportation of the coccum grains. 
Kermes was one of the few dyes knowledge of 
the use of which did not disappear in early 
mediaeval Europe: the reds of the Gothic tapes- 
tries were dyed with it. 

The Phoenicians also introduced into com- 
merce the most famous of the dyes of antiquity, 
the Tyrian purple. This crimson purple stain 
was made by a fluid, chemically similar to that 
of indigo, from certain mollusks whicli are found 
in abundance along all the shores of the Medi- 
terranean and as far north as Britain as well as 
on the coast of Central America. The use of this 
dye had been known since about 1500 b.c.; it 
was probably used by the Minoans, but it was 
the Phoenicians who developed it into an impor- 
tant dye, and Tyre and Sidon remained the 
centers for the finest dyed purple cloths. The 
fabulous price of the Tyrian purple, in so far 
as it was not a monopoly price, resulted from 
the fact that considerable labor was required to 
extract the fluid from the tiny mollusks. Poorer 
qualities of the dye could be made by drying 
and grinding the mollusks, but the best color 
was produced by an immediate application of 
an aqueous solution of the liquid. Trade there- 
fore was not in the dye, but in dyed cloths or 
wool. In addition to Tyre and Sidon there were 
less opulent centers for the dyeing of the purple 
all around the shores of the Mediterranean. The 
Phoenicians appear to have carried knowledge 
of the process even to Britain, where it survived 
in isolated regions as late as the seventeenth 
century. I'he use of the purple had at first been 
restricted to a limited class by its cost if for no 
other reason, but the influx of wealth into Rome 
in the first century B.c. made possible a great 
extension in its use. Combined with madder or 
kermes or archil (orchil), a lichen dye, it became 
so common that the later emperors sharply re- 
stricted its use. In the Eastern Empire the privi- 
lege of dyeing purple was confined to a very 
small group of craftsmen; it is therefore not sur- 
prising that after the downfall of that empire 
knowledge of its use should have been com** 
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pletely losf. Mediaeval scholars even doubted 
its existence. The nature of the dye was redis- 
covered in the eighteenth century through the 
curiosity and persistence of a group of chemists, 
hut not until uph was its exact chemical con- 
stitution ascertained. 

'J'he (i reeks and Romans had as dyestuffs not 
only the Tyrian purple and the materials brought 
from the East hut also a wide variety of local 
products. For yellow^ they used saffron, the 
common crocus, which produced a beautiful if 
fugitive color. For blue they had woad, a plant 
native to western Europe which yields a coloring 
matter chemically identical with that of indigo 
but of a very inferior quality. For red they had, 
in addition to kermes, madder, known for cen- 
turies all over the Near East. 

The collapse of the Roman F^mpire shut off 
for a time the dyes of the East from Europe. 
Fwen the cultivation of madder declined and the 
native woad was the one dye that continued to 
be of importance in trade. Northwestern F^urope 
has always been poor in coloring matters. F'or 
many centuries the chief dyes of Ireland, Wales, 
Scotland, Norway and Sweden were lichens, 
giving chiefly very dull crimson or brownish red 
colors. But the people of Sweden had learned 
to prepare from a species of lichen a very beauti- 
ful bright crimson which gave a different char- 
acter to their textile art. The bright reds of 
Russia and northeastern Europe came from an 
insect similar to the kermes, in which there was 
some trade north and eastward throughout the 
Middle Ages. 

During this period the center of the dye trade 
shifted again to the F!)ast, where it continued to 
be an important clement of commerce. The 
great market for indigo was Bagdad, to which 
the dye was brought from India and Persia over 
the regular trade routes and from which it was 
shipped out again to Alexandria and Constan- 
tinople. Calcutta and Cambay were the chief 
eastern markets for lac, which found its way 
into Europe somewhat later through Aden and 
Alexandria. Madder was cultivated quite widely, 
but toward the end of the Middle Ages the 
madder of Georgia was so highly valued that it 
was sent all the way to India, probably down 
the Caspian Sea and then overland. 

This rich knowledge of the East slowly seeped 
back into Europe again. The Moors revived the 
cultivation of madder in Spain; the crusades 
and the growing trade of Venice and Genoa 
led to the borrowing of skills and materials from 
the East. Venice was for a time not only the most 


important European market for dye materials 
but famed for the superiority of her dyeing 
industry. The kermes dye was for years known 
as Venetian scarlet, because the skilled crafts- 
men of that city continued to use it on fine goods 
long after it had been displaced throughout the 
rest of luirope by the cheaper cochineal from 
America. In the fourteenth century Florence 
enjoyed the monopoly of archil, the violet dye- 
ing lichen, knowledge of the use of which was 
brought back from the Levant by a merchant 
named F'ederigo who founded one of the prin- 
cipal Florentine families, taking the name Ori- 
cilarii — later Rucellarii or Rucillai — from the 
dye. He was able to secure all of the lichen which 
grew on the shores of the Mediterranean and 
thus monopolized the trade until the discovery 
of the Canary Islands in 1402. About 1730 archil 
was discovered growing on the Cape Verde 
Islands and became an even more important 
article of European commerce. 

Italy for a time possessed another advantage 
in her ability to secure alum for use as a mor- 
dant. Throughout the early Middle Ages liurope 
was dependent on the East for alum, which was 
one of the most prized objects of commerce. 
Constantinople and Alexandria were the chief 
markets for the product, which was brought 
from such distant places as Upper Egypt and 
Arabia. When the Turks captured Constanti- 
nople they seized the alum mines near that city 
and for a time disrupted the trade. The difficulty 
was solved for Italy in the discovery, by a Paduan 
who had lived in Constantinople as a dyer until 
the arrival of the Turks, of alum rocks at Tolfa 
near Civitavecchia. This man was at the time 
in the service of the pope, who thereby came 
into possession of the mines, working them to 
his great profit. In spite of the fact that the pope 
declared purchase of alum from his mines a 
Christian duty and threatened with excommu- 
nication anyone who bought from the Turks, 
the price of the Turkish product was so much 
lower that it continued to be imported. Elven- 
tually the discovery of other mines in northern 
Italy and France broke even the semimonopoly 
enjoyed by the pope. 

One after another the major dyes of the Orient 
were brought into Italy and gradually found 
their way into Flanders, Holland, France and 
England. In 1516 the Dutch began to bring 
indigo around the Cape of Good Hope, and 
early in the sixteenth century two important 
new dyes were introduced from America: cochi- 
neal and logwood. The latter produces an un- 
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usually true black and is one of the few natural 
dyes which is vStill of commercial importance. 

Supplying this extensive dye trade was a series 
of more or less well developed industries which 
had changed little in character over a period of 
centuries. Marco Polo describes great indigo 
plantations which he saw in India. Probably 
these plantations as well as the plants where the 
paste was made were run by semiservile labor, 
much as were the plantations later developed in 
India by the East India Company. The gather- 
ing and drying of the kermes insects was organ- 
ized by merchants on a large scale; an old 
German manuscript gives an interesting picture 
of the leasing of their lands at certain seasons of 
the year by the great landlords of Poland and 
the Ukraine to the Jews who gathered, for sale 
to the I'urks, the similar insect which is found 
throughout eastern Europe. The gathering of 
cochineal was a profitable business. 

As the new dyes were introduced into Europe 
they met opposition in many cases from the 
producers and dyers of the older colors. Indigo 
in particular was opposed as a foreign product 
far inferior to woad; in Germany the guild of 
woad dyers for a time succeeded in preventing 
its importation, and in France from 1669 to 1737 
regulations forbade its use except in combina- 
tion with far greater quantities of woad. Not 
only mercantilistic policy but also the attitude of 
the guilds underlay such restrictions. 

The use of dyes developed into a separate 
craft very early. In primitive times dyeing was 
practised largely by the women who prepared 
the skins or wove the cloth, but as the use of 
certain colors took on a ritual significance and 
as craft skills developed, dyeing became spe- 
cialized in certain families, then in guilds. In 
India dyeing developed as a special profession 
very early; since the Mohammedan conquest 
most of the dyers have been Mohammedans. 
The dyers’ craft was well organized in Rome, 
where a special quarter of the city was set aside 
for their use. Throughout the Levant each city 
had its dyers’ guilds and considerable speciali- 
zation had occurred by the eleventh or twelfth 
century, with certain dyers dyeing blue, others 
red, still others black. The Arabian Nights tale 
of Abu Kir and Abu Sio presents a humorous 
picture of a city in which all of the dyers had 
forgotten how to dye any color except blue, al- 
though their market was supplied with other 
dyes, and of the difficulties encountered by a 
foreigner who wished to set up a dyehouse for 
all colors. 
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Dyers* guilds appeared in Italy at least as 
early as the thirteenth century. In Germany 
there were guilds of black dyers in the four- 
teenth century. In 1472 a company of dyers was 
incorporated in London. An interesting picture 
of the type of specialization which developed in 
most countries is to be found in the regulations 
of French dyers issued by Colbert in 1669 (/w- 
struction generale pour la teiniure des laines et 
manufactures des laines de toutes nuances ^ et pour 
la culture des drogues ou ingredients qii'on cm- 
ploie). In order to improve and standardize the 
technique of the craft this document first gives 
instructions for the preparation and use of all 
the important known dyes; it then divides the 
dyers’ guilds into those of the hon tcint^ who 
dyed madder, cochineal, woad and other bright 
colors, and those of the petit teinty who dyed 
black goods first woaded by the dyers of the 
bon teirit and who were also allowed to dye 
poorer qualities of goods with cheaper dyes. To 
prevent adulteration neither group was allowed 
to have in its possession certain si)ecified dyeing 
materials used by the other. Not until 1737 was 
this regulation voided. 

Other expanding national governments of 
Europe early took an active interest in the dye 
trade and attempted to secure for themselves 
monopoly positions. The Spaniards had ob- 
served the use of cochineal by the natives of 
Mexico upon their arrival there and reported 
its beautiful color to the Spanish ministry, which 
ordered Cortes to take measures to multiply it. 
The Spanish adventurers seem to have left its 
actual care to the natives; nevertheless, by 1587 
a single flotilla is reported to have brought to 
Spain 141,750 pounds of fine cochineal. The 
trade developed in importance after the acci- 
dental discovery about 1630 of methods of mor- 
danting cochineal on tin, thus heightening its 
color considerably. This method was first prac- 
tised at Leyden; a Flemish painter learned the 
secret and communicated it to the Gobelins at 
Paris, while another Fleming carried the knowl- 
edge to England. The new dye so gained in 
popularity that the old and flourishing trade in 
kermes was completely disrupted. Various ef- 
forts were made to break the Spanish monopoly 
of the cochineal trade; in the latter part of the 
eighteenth century a Frenchman managed to 
smuggle some cochineal insects from Mexico 
and grow them in Santo Domingo, but this 
never became an important source of supply. 
About the same time the East India Company 
attempted to raise cochineal in Bengal, but for 
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some years trade ran in the other direction — 
cochineal was carried from America to Asia by 
way of the Philippines. 

There was also a sharp trade rivalry in indigo. 
I’he Spanish and Portuguese had learned to 
. know the plant in India and recognized it grow- 
ing wild in Mexico and Brazil. Both began to 
cultivate and manufacture it there for importa- 
tion into Europe. Later the French and English 
cultivated it in ihcir colonies, and in 1774 the 
French exported from the island of Santo Do- 
mingo alone 2,350,000 pounds of indigo, while 
in 1773 the Imglish exported 1,107,000 pounds 
from South Carolina. 'I'hese sources were rap- 
idly outstripped in importance by India. In 1792 
the importation of indigo at the I^ast India 
House in London was only 582,000 pounds; by 
1807 it was 5,154,000 pounds. Throughout most 
of the nineteentli century there was sold in the 
European market indigo from India, Java, Ma- 
nila, Egypt, Senegal, Guatemala, Mexico, Bra- 
zil, South Carolina and the Antilles. The most 
esteemed varieties were those from Bengal, Java 
and Guatemala. 

The increase of wealth and leisure and the 
development of the textile industry fostered the 
demand for new and more brilliant dyes. In 
every country eminent scientists began to ex- 
periment with improved methods. As early as 
1644 Sir Robert Boyle had presented to the 
Royal Society the results of certain experiments 
on colors, but little came of his efforts. In 
France, Colbert encouraged many scientific as 
well as practical experiments. In 1666 he intro- 
duced madder into Avignon, and for the next 
two centuries French scientists were busy at- 
tempting to improve the cultivation of madder 
and woad. The chief chemical constituent of 
madder, alizarin, was isolated in 1826, and there- 
after several commercial preparations of madder 
were made; for example, garancine, made by 
treatment of the root with sulphuric acid. About 
the same time the artificial production of ultra- 
marine, hitherto made from powdered lapis la- 
zuli, introduced a new blue dye and founded a 
new industry. 

Throughout the latter half of the eighteenth 
century a vast amount of research was devoted 
to attempts to discover, often for purely theo- 
retical purposes, the chemical constitution of 
the important dyes. Such experiments as well 
as the whole complicated dye trade and the 
industries upon which it was based were brought 
to an end with dramatic suddenness by the dis- 
covery (1856-1900) of the use of coal tar for 


synthetic dyes. The natural dyes could not com- 
pete with the new ones, which were not only 
far cheaper and in many cases brighter but were 
far more uniform in color and required there- 
fore much less skill in application. Ten years 
after the synthesis of alizarin the world produc- 
tion of madder, which had been about 70,000 
tons a year, had completely disappeared, and 
large regions of France which had specialized 
in its production were ruined. In 1896 indigo 
was cultivated on more than 1,600,000 acres in 
India; by 1906 only 450,000 acres were under 
cultivation and the prosperity of Madras was 
gone. 

It was some years longer before the synthetic 
dyes of England and Germany began to displace 
the natural dyes in India, China and Africa; but 
even before the World War this displacement 
had begun and it is continuing at an increasingly 
rapid pace. In 1924 China was the largest con- 
sumer of synthetic indigo next to the United 
States. Throughout India the dyers’ guilds have 
been disrupted and the customary economic 
basis of life in many districts has dLsappeared 
with the introduction of cheap aniline dyes. Only 
in isolated districts can one find the old knowl- 
edge and the old skills in dyeing. During the 
World War, when dyes from Germany were cut 
off, the countries of western Europe and the 
United States attempted to utilize natural dyes; 
they failed to apply them successfully, largely 
through lack of craft knowledge, and with the 
end of the war turned again to the synthetic 
product. 

Throughout most of the Orient the introduc- 
tion of cheap synthetic dyes has brought a 
marked deterioration in quality. The packaged 
dyes can easily be used by anyone, and the old 
skills are no longer necessary. With this loss of 
skill in dyeing has gone a deterioration in the 
quality of the textile products. Expertness in 
dyeing was the secret of the value of the early 
Indian cottons, as of many of the fine China 
silks. The two have perished together. A few 
belated attempts have been made to preserve 
the older crafts, such as the Persian regulation 
against the use of aniline dyes for Persian rugs. 
The fine batik work of Java, now done by the 
natives under the direction of Chinese or Dutch 
entrepreneurs, is still based on use of the natural 
dyes. But except in isolated regions and for 
certain conscious art and craft purposes the use 
of natural dyes seems destined to disappear as 
the dye trade has already disappeared. 

Ida Craven 
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Modern Dyestuffs Industry. A laboratory 
discovery gave birth to the modern synthetic 
dyestuffs industry; mankind’s quest for color 
found its goal in a barrel of tar. Chemists had 
been attempting for a century to analyze the 
natural dyestuffs, and in 1845 a chemical prod- 
uct, picric acid, had been used as a dye; but the 
distinction of having founded the coal tar dye- 
stuffs industry belongs to W. H. Perkin. In 1856, 
as a student at the Royal School of Mines in 
London, while endeavoring to secure quinine 
from aniline, he produced an unexpected pur- 
plish substance, mauve. He saw its possibilities 
as a dye and set up a plant for its manufacture. 

The most outstanding technical characteristic 
of the industry thus founded — and one which 
has continuously influenced the evolution of its 
industrial structure — is the fact that it is based 
on complicated chemical reactions all involving 
minute chemical control. The chemical proc- 
esses basic to the industry at the present time 
may be illustrated diagrammatically: coal (i ton) 
-► coal tar (140 lbs.) -► 5 crudes important for 
dyestuffs (benzene i lb., toluene .9 lb., anthra- 
cene .3 lb., phenol .6 lb. and naphthalene 9.6 
lbs.) -► 300 intermediates -► 1000 dyestuffs 
5000 brands of dyes. These coal tar crudes also 
yield rubber accelerators, camphor substitutes, 
germicides, insecticides and flotation compounds 
for the concentration of ores. The intermedi- 
ates also make possible more than fourscore 
medicinal chemicals, a similar number of per- 
fume materials, a dozen synthetic flavors, several 
artificial resins, tanning materials and photo- 
graphic chemicals. Four of the dyestuffs — indigo, 
sulphur black, direct black and alizarin — account 
for roughly one half of the quantity and one 
fourth of the value of all dyes manufactured. 
Less than 5 percent of the modern dyes are pro- 
duced in quantities exceeding 1 00 tons and less 
than 10 percent in amounts greater than 10 tons. 
The rest are produced on a poundage basis. All 
involve painstaking and sometimes highly skilled 
labor. A single dye usually requires from ten to 
eighty times its weight of raw materials and in- 
volves scores of separate operations, the unit 
processes — chlorination, caustic fusion, alkyla- 
tion, liming, carboxylation, reduction, nitration, 
sulphonation, oxidation, condensation, diazotiz- 
ing and coupling — being repeated many times. 

The history of the industry consists of a succes- 
sion of solutions to technological and economic 
problems. The technological history of coal tar 
dyes can be reviewed from the standpoint of 
their source materials (as aniline, anthracene, 
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phenol, naphthalene), their structure (as azo, 
sulphur, indigoid, anthraquinone) or their man- 
ner of application (water or spirit soluble, calling 
for acid or basic bath, direct or requiring mor- 
dants, developers or rcsistants, vat dyes and the 
like). In similar fashion the economic history of 
the industry can be surveyed from the point of 
view of the changes in its location (first England 
and France, then Germany and Switzerland, 
finally dispersed), its structure (single commo- 
dity, small plant as contrasted with joint cost, 
international monopoly) or its institutional in- 
terrelationships (as with patent, technical edu- 
cation and tariff systems). The selection of the 
years 1871, 1900 and 1915 as dividing marks in 
the variegated stream of dyestuflFs development 
is thus wholly arbitrary. 

The first period, from 1856 to 1871, may be 
called the rosaniline period, for it was from ani- 
line that Hofmann and his pupils Perkin, Light- 
foot, Medlock and Nicholson developed the first 
dyestuffs. It was an epoch of empirical individual 
experiment, although the fact that Graebe and 
Liebermann in 1869 succeeded in patenting a 
synthetic alizarin process just one day earlier 
than Perkin was a harbinger of the ultimate tri- 
umph of mass research. It was the era of English 
dominance, albeit under the aegis of a German 
professor and with the substantial contributions 
of other German chemists such as II. Caro (dis- 
coverer of the first successful azo dye, Bismarck 
brown, in 1862) Griess and O. Witt. Finally it 
was a period of single commodity production — 
first mauve, then magenta (invented by Verguin 
1859), and in the early seventies alizarin. 

In the second period, from 1871 to 1900, 
with dramatic suddenness the dyestuffs industry 
shifted to Germany. In 1 872 German production 
of alizarin outstripped that of England. Perkin 
estimates that in 1878 the value of German dye- 
stuffs production was £2,000,000, English £450,- 
000, French £350,000 and the Swiss £350,000. 
Other indicia of the developments in Germany 
have been summarized in Table i. 

Numerous reasons have been given for the 
transfer of the industry to Germany. The lack 
of a patent law there until 1 877 'was undoubtedly 
a factor. The return of Hofmann and Caro, who 
became the guiding genius of the huge Badische 
concern, and the close interrelation of university 
and industry so that the majority of dyestuffs 
manufacturers were professors — mostly pupils 
of Liebig, Hofmann and von Bayer (the latter 
first synthesized indigo in 1880)— were impor- 
tant. In English banking and industrial circles 
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TABLE I 

Synthetic Dyestuffs Industry, 1856-1910 


Vl‘M< 

Dyi' I rr- 1 *A I KN rs Cik ant ei> 

IN KN(.LAM» (I-OK 911 INQUKN- 
MUMS hVDlM. IN lUE YEARS 
AIKIJ) 

NtIMHKR OF 
Kmfloyees of 

THE BaOISCHK 

ANII in- UNO 
SODAFABRIK 

Exports 

Quantity (in inc'tric tons) 
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German 

Swiss 

German 
( in 1000 
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Swiss 
( in 1 000 
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To ( iFRMAN! 

Jn\ Ii.N 1 or S 

To Knolish 
Invicniors 

1860 

8 

20 






1865 

21 

54 

30 





1870 

17 

23 

S20 






8 

1 1 

835 





1880 

47 

*3 

1534 

8,294 


53.537 


1885 


15 

2330 

10,643 


47,782 

5.657 

1890 

201 

39 

3596 

19,014 

1.338 

58,162 

8,92s 

i «95 

386 

29 

4743 

31,852 

2,476 

81,540 

14.598 

1900 

427 

52 

6711 

46.858 

3 >ii6 

109,172 

15,343 

1905 

447 

38 

7007 

76,495 

5.301 

165,795 

20,014 

1910 

561 

30 

7610 

84,1 10 

6,975 

193.840 

25.415 


Sot{r(e: Fi^;un*s for p^vtcnts won* compiled by the author from tli»* records iu London; figures for the numf)cr of emidoyces ure 
adapted from I>ti' Ihutiuhe Antltn- iind Sodajabrik (Ludwigshafen u.R. I02j) p. 25, and figures lor exports, Redlicli, I*'., Dte 
volks 7 virLs( hafllti he liedentuni’ der deutschen I'ecrfarhenmdustrte (Munich igi4) p. 97-08, 


at this period the words academic and theoretical 
were sarcastic epithets connoting inefficiency. 
German scientists had huge laboratories and 
used tliem for the patient prosecution of research 
— the commercial production of indigo, for ex- 
ample, involved an expenditure of $5,000,000 
on research lasting from 1880 until 1897. The 
superb (lerman chemico-technical schools were 
after 1870 almost wholly supported by the state, 
so that in Berlin in 1876 only 10 percent of 
the expenditure for chemical instruction was fi- 
nanced by the student. The German dye indus- 
try was favored by the existence of an intellectual 
proletariat; in 1900, for example, 84 percent of 
the technical and sales staff of the German dye 
companies were found to possess some formal 
training in chemistry whereas for England the 
figure was only 31 percent. Finally, one must 
take into account the eminent suitability of the 
Rhine River for a dyestuffs industry, particu- 
larly after the war of 1870 had made it safely 
domestic, not only as a connecting link between 
low cost sources of the many necessary raw 
materials but also as a purveyor of abundant 
supplies of pure water. The important Swiss 
industry at Basel, although based, as was the 
German industry until 1885, upon imported 
coal tar crudes, is generally accounted for upon 
similar grounds. 

The second period was an era of systematic 
experimentation in molecular dyestuff architec- 
ture according to the blueprint furnished by 


Kekule (benzol theory, 1865). Thus the ex- 
tremely important azo (Congo red, Bottiger, 
1 884) and sulphur (sulphur black, R. Vidal, 1 894) 
classes of colors were developed. It was an epoch 
of joint cost production leading into such wholly 
new fields as pharmaceuticals (Knorr, antipyrin, 
1883; Baumann, sulphonal, 1886), flavoring ex- 
tracts (Tiemann and Haarmann, vanillin, 1876), 
perfume materials (musk or trinitrobutyltoluenc, 
Baur, 1890) and photographic chemicals. All the 
important natural dyestuffs except indigo were 
displaced. The French production of madder 
declined from 25,000,000 kilograms in 1872 to 
500,000 kilograms in 1879. Meanwhile the prices 
of all dyes sank rapidly; alizarin, for example, 
quoted at 270 marks per kilogram in 1869, fell 
to 23 marks in 1878 and to 1.78 marks in 1908. 

In the third period, from 1900 to 1915, a dra- 
matic end was brought to the centuries old in- 
digo trade. The area planted in India decreased 
from roughly 1,600,000 acres in 1896 to 300,000 
in 1912. Meanwhile Gcnnan exports of syn- 
thetic indigo increased from 1364 tons in 1899 
to 24,827 tons in 1912. It was a creative epoch; 
specialty dyes of exceptional fastness to light, 
washing and perspiration were sought, rather 
than new colors. Beginning in 1901 with Bohn’s 
discovery of indanthrene blue, the first of a 
series of fast vat dyes from anthraquinone, pat- 
ent activity increased with amazing rapidity. Of 
the 819 patents for organic colors granted in the 
United States in the period from 1900 to 1910, 
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685 were given to German inventors, 113 to 
Swiss, 9 to American and 5 to English. 

The period was marked, furthermore, by a 
growing uneasiness in other countries than Ger- 
many about the dyestuffs situation. German 
production began to be concentrated in less than 
a half dozen large plants — in 1907 two of them 
employed 6519 workers of a total of 9071 em- 
ployed in the whole industry. 1/udwigshafen, 
Leverkusen and Hdchst became veritable self- 
contained baronies, each with hundreds of chem- 
ists, elaborate housing developments and the like. 
Cartel agreements were succeeded by amalgama- 
tion of the largest companies into communities 
of interest. I'wo such communities of interest 
were formed in 1904, each uniting three large 
companies; relations between them, while at 
times strenuously competitive, became none the 
less increasingly closer until in 1916 they agreed 
to exchange technical information and to estab- 
lish common prices and sales policies. By defi- 
nite merger in 1925 the present Intercssen- 
Gemeinschaft Farbenirulustric was formed. In 
an age of truslophohia, such agglomeration nat- 
urally aroused apprehension. In addition, how- 
ever, the Germans established foreign branch 
factories and sales offices, partly in order to give 
direct technical service to the dyer, partly be- 
cause of tariffs, as in the case of Russia and 
France, and in part because of legislation, as 
that of England in 1907, providing for speedy 
lapse of patents unless they were worked. Their 
commercial policies, such as full line forcing, 
overcame competition everywhere, in Germany 
as well as aliroad; but in a period of nationalistic 
suspicions these appeared to be the methods of 
expansionist imperialism, while in the notorious 
Schweitzer episode the foreign dyestuffs sub- 
sidiaries were even alleged to be agencies of the 
military intelligence service. 

The extraordinary services which the German 
dyestuffs industry was able to render its govern- 
ment during the World War are well known. 
The Interessen-Gemeinschaft produced in 1918 
approximately 2000 tons of explosives and 750 
tons of gases per week. Parts of the Leverkusen 
plant, for example, w^ere converted to military 
purposes in six weeks. The materials and proc- 
esses for making Congo red were the same as 
those required for T.N.T. (trinitrotoluol) or tear 
gas (brombenzyl cyanide). Similarly, a slight 
variation in the process for making sulphur black 
yielded the explosive picric acid. Chlorine, phos- 
gene (Kern, 1883) and mustard gas (dichlor- 
diethylsulfide, Victor Meyer, 1886) had been 
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handled for decades in Germany. Other coun- 
tries, having no such skilled labor, had to rely 
on slow and costly improvisation. 

The salient feature of dyestuffs development 
since 1916 has been the growth of a domestic 
industry in the United States, England, France, 
Italy and Japan. Each of these supplies at pres- 
ent on the average 90 percent of home consump- 
tion. They grew up, of course, almost altogether 
as a result of war measures. In the United 
States, for example, more than 4500 German 
patents seized during the course of the war by 
the Alien Property Custodian were sold in 1918 
for the ridiculous price of $250,000 to a special 
licensing corporation organized by producers 
and consumers, the Chemical F'oundation. The 
industry in the United States was protected after 
the war first by an embargo and subsequently by 
a tariff, amounting in 1926 on the average to 
86 percent ad valorem. In England and France 
the government organized special corporations 
which took over the German branch factories 
and regulated the importation of the dyes which 
by the Versailles Treaty Germany was com- 
pelled to turn over to the Allies on reparations 
account — one half of its stock of dyes and one 
fourth of its output for a period of five years. 
These payments did not fully cease until 1928. 
Since the war licensing arrangements, tariffs, 
subsidies and similar aids have been liberally 
granted, even in free trade England. Most of the 
dye producing countries have become exporters; 
the United States, characteristically enough, spe- 
cializes in indigo and other dyes of large volume 
and low unit value, while such a country as 
Switzerland exports expensive vat colors. The 
development of the industry since 1928 is epito- 
mized in Table ii. 

A second feature of extraordinary international 
importance has been the growth of huge national 
monopolies. In every country the presence of 
substantial excess capacity, severe competition 
and the economies of avoiding duplication in 
research, of exchanging patent and process in- 
formation, of integrating operations all the way 
from securing the various raw materials to mar- 
keting the thousands of products, and of con- 
solidating sales agencies, have brought about 
cumulative concentration. In Germany a more 
solidly organized Interessen-Gemeinschaft, in 
England the Imperial Chemical Industries, Ltd., 
organized in 1926, in France the Etablissements 
Kuhlman, and in the United States such giant 
concerns as the Allied Chemical and Dye Cor- 
poration, organized in 1920, and E. 1 . du Pont 
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TABLE II 


Production and Exports of Synthetic Dyestuffs, 1913 and 1928 





PRODUCIION 



Exports 


('OUNTRY 

1913 


1928 


1913 

1928 

UnANlIIY 
(IN 101)0 
•'IIOKI 

1 ONS) 

Pkk( km 

OK WORI.l) 
To ML 

Quantity 
(in 1000 

SHORT 

'IONS) 

1 

Percent 
OK World 
Total 

Perl kn i 

OK 

('APALIIV 

Quantity 
(in 1000 

SHORT 

TONS) 

Value 

(IN 

$IO()U) 

Quantity 
(in 1000 

SHORT 

tons) 

Vai.uk 

(IN 

$1000) 

Germany (in- 
cluding for- 

eign branches) 

150.0 

88 

82.S 

41.0 

47 

I 19.8 

51,689 

52.1 

S4.831 

United States 

3-3 

2 

483 

24.0 

81 

— 

— 

139 

6,532 

Great Britain 

5*6 

3 

25-4 

13.0 


2.7 

863 

5-8 

3,925 

Switzerland 

II.O 

6 

12.0 

6.0 

84 

9-7 

5,550 

10.7 

IS, 100 

France 

2.2 

1 

15-4 

7.7 

73 

.6 

276 

4.0 

2,357 

Italy 

— 

— 

7.6 

3.8 

100 

.1 

22 

•4 

465 

Japan 


— 

9.1 

4-5 

90 

— 

— 

1-3 

270 

Total 

172.1 

100 

200.3 

100.0 

^>3 

132.9 

58,400 

88.2 

83,489 


Source: I’roductinn fi^ruios for 101.3 udaptod fioni ('. I 'iijicwittfr, “Monograph on tho ('honiical Industry” in The Chemical 
Industry, International Economic Conference, Documentation, League of Nations publication, 1927, 11. 4 (Geneva 1927) p. 28; 
jirodurtion figurch ior 1028 and export figures adapted from United States Tariff t'omniission, Cemus of Dyes and Coal-Tar Chem- 
uals (1929) p. and 144. 


de Nemours, Inc., not only control from 75 per- 
cent to 100 percent of the domestic production 
of dyestuffs but generally monopolize the syn- 
thetic fertilizer, rayon, organic solvents, explo- 
sives, alkali, acids, pharmaceutical and electro- 
lytic chemical markets as well. Each of these 
giant concerns has branch factories and sales 
agencies spread out over the face of the earth. 

International competition in dyestuffs, as in 
several other chemical products, has thus become 
a conflict of commercial “great powers.” There 
has been a growing tendency, however, for a 
drawing together of these great opposed con- 
cerns. An important step in this direction w^as 
the F'ranco-German dye agreement signed in 
November, 1927, for a period of two years, ex- 
tended in 1928 for five more years and super- 
seded in April, 1929, by an agreement between 
Germany, France and Switzerland for the for- 
mation of an international cartel controlling 
probably 70 percent of the world production of 
dyes. By this agreement prices were fixed, export 
quotas established and provisions made for the 
exchange of technical information and for the 
joint use of sales agencies. In such ways the 
consuming markets of the world are divided by 
a militant diplomacy that operates almost as 
precisely as it did in the partition of Africa and 


China. During the French and German dye- 
stuffs negotiations of 1927, for example, both 
governments were in constant conference with 
the financial plenipotentiaries. After the latter 
had been allowed to draft in substance the vital 
sections for chemicals in the tariff agreement 
both the commercial treaty and the private pro- 
tocol were signed. The principle battlefield for 
foreign trade is at present the Far East. Among 
the European producers Germany holds the 
dominant position there, but the United States 
is becoming an increasingly formidable rival. 
The French export mainly to Spain, South 
America and the French colonies. 

The dyestuffs industry furnishes a classic ex- 
ample of the economic and social changes which 
constitute the chemical phase of the industrial 
revolution. It has opened the way for increasing 
returns in scores of ways — ^by providing dyes at 
a small fraction of their former cost, by making 
them available in a wide range of color and 
quality, by setting free millions of acres of land 
for other uses and by making valuable an offen- 
sive waste. It has revolutionized the dyeing 
industry and brought about numerous changes 
in the design of chemical engineering equip- 
ment, for example autoclaves, filter presses and 
fractioning columns, that have proved useful in 
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a number of other industries. It has stimulated 
production of contact sulphuric acid and syn- 
thetic nitrogen. It has disrupted with dramatic 
suddenness age old arteries of commerce and 
created the uncertainties of intercommodity and 
interprocess competition. In making cells visible 
by staining, it made possible the isolation of 
various disease germs, such as those of tuber- 
culosis and sleeping sickness, and devised such 
remedies as aspirin, salvarsan and diphtheria 
serum. It has developed large research labora- 
tories equipped with exhaustive chemical libra- 
ries and hundreds of highly trained chemists. 
It has compelled joint cost production and the 
growth of international enterprises manufactur- 
ing hundreds of products and selling them under 
procedures similar to those of international arbi- 
tration. In peace and in war the worker has been 
injured and sometimes healed by dyestuffs prod- 
ucts. Finally, it has made imperative, if the genie 
of chemical and particularly dyestuffs knowledge 
is to render maximum service to humankind, 
the abandonment of laissez faire and the increase 
of unified cooperative control by government, 
university and industry. 

Theodore J. Kreps 

See: Commerce; Commercial Routes; Guilds; In- 
dustrial Revolution; Chemical Industries; Car- 
tel; Alien Property. 

Consult: For Early Dye Trade: Perkin, A. G., and 
Everest, A. E., The Natural Orffanic Colouring Mat- 
ters (London 1918); Bancroft, E., Experimental Re- 
searches Concerning the Philosophy of Permanent Colors^ 
2 vols. (new ed. London 1814); Heyd, W., Geschichte 
des Levantehandels im Mittelalterj 2 vols. (Stuttgart 
1879), enlarged ed. and tr. by M. Furcy-Raynaud as 
Histoire du Commerce du Levant au Moyen Age, 2 vols. 
(Leipsic 1885-86); Cooke-Taylor, R. W., Introduction 
to a History of the Factory System (London 1886) p. 
128-40; The Art of Dyeing (London 1705; reprinted 
by W. Jaggard, Stratford on Avon 1909); Coeurdoux, 
P6re G., in Jesuits, Lettres Mifiantes, 14 vols. (new ed. 
Lyons 1819) vol. viii, p. 68-86, 91-97, 129-49; “Purple 
Dyeing, Ancient and Modern” in Smithsonian Insti- 
tution, Annual Report of the Board of Regents^ 1863 
(Washington 1864) p. 385-403; Banerjei, N. N., 
Monograph on Dyes and Dyeing in Bengal (Calcutta 
1896); Dalzill, J. M., African Leather Dyes, Kew, 
Royal Gardens, Bulletin, no. 6 (London 1926); Rouf- 
faer, G. P., and Juynboll, H. H., Die Batik-Kunst 
in Niederldndisch-Indien und ihre Geschichte, 2 vols. 
(Utrecht 1914). 

For Modern Dyestuffs Industry: Perkin, W. H., 
“History of Alizarin and Allied Colouring Matters 
and Their Production from Coal Tar” in Society of 
Arts, Journal, vol. xxvii (1878-79) 572-601; Wurtz, 
C. A.. Progrh de V Industrie des matihres color antes 
artifidelles (Paris 1876); Caro, H., XJher die Entwick- 
elung der Theerfarben Industrie (Berlin 1893); Jaubert, 
G. F., Uhistorique de Tindustrie suisse des matures 
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color antes artifidelles (Geneva 1896); Jaquet, Nicolas, 
Die EnUdcklung und volkswirtschaftliche Bedeutung der 
schweizerischen Teerfarhenindus^rie (Basel 1922); Tril- 
lat, J. A., Vindustrie chimique en Allrmagne (Paris 
1900); Redlich, F., Die volksuirtschaftliche Bedeutung 
der deutschen Teerfarhenindustrie (Munich 1914); The 
British Coal Tar Industry, ed. by W. M. Gardner 
(London 1915); Great Britain, Parliament, Standing 
Committee on Trusts, Report on Dyes and Dyestuffs 
Sessional Papers 1921, vol. xvi, Cmd. 1370 (1921); 
United States, House of Representatives, Committee 
on Ways and Means, 66th Cong., 2nd sess., Dyestuffs. 
Hearings . . . (1919); United States, Senate, Finance 
Committee, 66th Cong., 2nd sess., Dyestuffs. Hear- 
ings . . . (1920); United States, Senate, Judiciary Com- 
mittee, 67th Cong., 2nd sess., Alleged Dye Alonopoly. 
Hearings . . . (1922); Duislierg, Curt, Die Arbeiter- 
sihaft der chemischen Giossindustrie (Berlin 1921); 
Schneider, H., Gefahren der Arbeit in der chemischen 
Industrie (Hannover 1911); Vial Poisoning in Alaking 
Coal-tar Dyes, United States, Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics, Bulletin no. 280 (1921); United States, Tariff 
Commission, Census of Dyes and Coal-Tar Cheinicals, 
published annually since 1917, giving data for all 
countries. 

EASEMENTS. See Servitudes. 

EATON, DORMAN BRIDGMAN (1823-99), 
American lawyer and civic reformer. After 
graduating from the University of Vermont in 
1848 and from Harvard Law School in 1850 
Eaton assisted Judge William Kent in preparing 
the eighth edition of Kent’s Commentaries. In 
1851 he was admitted to the New York bar. 
He retired from active practise in 1870 after 
a murderous assault by unknown persons and 
devoted the remainder of his life to civic reform. 
Eaton made many contributions to the im- 
provement of municipal government, especially 
in New York City. He drafted the New York 
City Health Law of 1866 and served as coun- 
selor to the Metropolitan Board of Flealth from 
1866 to 1870. He was instrumental in the re- 
organization of the fire department and the or- 
ganization of the department of docks in 1870 
and the establishment of civil magistrates in 

1873- 

Eaton is chiefly remembered for his long 
association with the merit system. His contacts 
as lawyer and citizen with the municipal gov- 
ernment of New York under Tweed and with 
the operations of the buccaneering railroad 
magnates of the sixties gave him ample cause 
for joining the small band of leaders who sought 
the purification of American public life through 
the merit system, an interest confirmed by a 
visit to England in 1866. He served as chairman 
of the national Civil Service Commission from 
1873 to 1875. Two years later President Hayes 
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invited him to investigate contemporary Eng- 
lish civil service reforms. The result of this 
investigation represents the best known and 
most influential of his writings. Eaton assisted 
in the formation of the New York Civil Service 
Reform League in 11X77 and of the National 
Civil Service Reform League in 1881. He 
drafted the legislation which established the 
Ihiited States Civil Service Commission in 
18S3, and became its first president. He may 
well be called “the legislative architect of the 
reformed civil service in the republic** of the 
United States. 

Leonard D. White 

Principal Jvorks: Civil Sennee in Great Britain (New 
York 1S80); The ''Spoils” System and Cwil Service 
Reform in the (Custom - 1 inuse and Post-Office at Nejv 
York (New York 1881); The Ter?n and Tenure of 
Office (New York 1882, and abr. ed. 1882); Tlw 
Problem of Poliie J.effislation (New York 1805); The 
Concernment of Municipalities (New York 1899). 

Consult: Dorman B. Eaton, iSjd-jSqq (New York 
1900); Foulke, William D., Fifihting the Spoilsmen 
(New York 1919); Stewart, Frank M., The National 
Civil Sendee Reform League (Austin, T'exas, 1929). 

ERBINGIIAUS, HERMANN (1850-1909), 
German psychologist. Ebbinghaus taught psy- 
chology at the universities of Berlin, Breslau and 
Halle. He won his fame through his epoch mak- 
ing original experiments in 1885 in the field of 
memory, which paved the way for a host of 
related investigations. He also devised the so- 
called completion or combination test which re- 
quires the examinee to fill in omitted letters and 
words — a test which has been incorporated in a 
revised form in current mental tests. 

Ebbinghaus’ psychological system included 
much of what would now be called social psy- 
chology. Almost a fifth of his Ahriss der Psycholo- 
gic (1908), the only complete outline of his 
psychology which he himself prepared, is de- 
voted to such questions as conduct, morality, 
religion, art and ideals. He was prevented by a 
premature death from bringing his labors to a 
definitive point. Yet he was able to systematize 
his science in his Grundziige der Psychologicy 
which Wundt’s encyclopaedic Grundziige der 
physiologischen Psychologic surpassed in details 
but not in form and clarity. Ebbinghaus* Grund- 
ziige can be compared only with James* Prin- 
ciples of Psychology, In 1890 he established with 
Arthur Konig the Zeitschrift fiir Psychologic und 
Physiologic der Sinnesorgane^ which is probably 
to this day the leading German psychological 
periodical. Shortly before his death he assumed 


the editorship of a series of volumes by special- 
ists under the general title of Psychologic in 
Einzeldarstellungen . 

As a psychological theorist Ebbinghaus was 
inclined toward nativism as against genetic and 
empiristic theories in the explanation of spa- 
tial and temporal perception and of discrimi- 
nation. lie nevertheless favored a genetic theory 
to account for tridimensional perception and a 
peripheral theory of tone analysis as against 
Stumpf’s view of central fusion. 

A. A. Roback 

Chief works: Uher die hartmannsche Philosophie des 
Unhenvussten (Bonn 1873); Uber das Geddehtnis (Leip- 
sic 1885), tr. by H. A. Ru^^er and C. E. Bussen as 
Memory (New York 1913); Crundznge der Psychologic, 
2 vols. (Leipsic 1902-08, vol. ii completed by E. Diirr, 
1913; vol. i, 4th ed. by Karl Biihler, 1919); Abriss der 
Psychologic (Leipsic 1908; i8th ed. by Karl Biihler, 
Berlin 1922). 

Consult: Jaenscb, E., in Zeitschrift fiir Psychologic und 
Physiologic der Sinnesorgane ; i Abteilung, Psychologic, 
vol. li (1909) iii-viii; Boring, E. (x., A History of 
Experimental Psychology (New Y'ork 1929) p. 379-86; 
Murphy, Gardner, A Historical Introduction to 
Modern Psychology (2nd ed. New York 1929) p. 189- 
97; Woodworth, R. S., in Journal of Philosophy, 
Psychology and Scientific Methods, vol. vi (1909) 253- 
56, containing bibliography. 

EBERT, FRIEDRICH (1870-1925), German 
statesman, first president of the (German Re- 
public. Ebert was the son of a tailor in Heidel- 
berg and became a journeyman saddler. Early 
a member of the German Social Democratic 
party, he filled many party and communal 
offices and in 1905 became a member of the 
central committee of the party. In 1912 he was 
elected to the Reichstag and in 1913 succeeded 
Bebcl as party leader. Ebert's importance out- 
side his own party began during the World 
War. The policy which he represented both 
as party leader and as chainnan of the budget 
committee of the Reichstag may be summed up 
in two phrases: national defense and peace by 
mutual agreement. In furtherance of the latter 
he took part in the socialist peace conference 
in Stockholm in 1917. This double policy 
aroused the antagonism both of the advocates 
of peace by annexation and of those within 
Ebert’s own party who opposed the voting of 
war loans and who finally withdrew to form 
the Independent Social Democratic party. In 
internal politics throughout the war period 
Ebert advocated change from autocratic to pop- 
ular government. When in October, 1918, the 
empire made a belated attempt to save itself 
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by turning to parliamentarism, Ebert induced 
his party to cooperate with and accept respon- 
sibility in the newly established government. 
He took over the chancellorship from the last 
imperial chancellor, Prince Max, on Novem- 
ber 9, 1918, and thereafter brought the revo- 
lutionary movement under the moderating con- 
trol of his own party. As a member of the 
provisional government he opposed the de* 
mands for a dictatorship of the proletariat, 
aided in the suppression of violent insurrections 
of radical parties and urged the earliest possible 
return to law and order through the calling of 
a national assembly. He was elected president 
in 1919; democracy and national unity con- 
tinued to be the leading motifs of his policy 
in that office. The danger of national destruc- 
tion was the deciding factor in his advocacy of 
acceptance of the Treaty of Versailles; defense 
of democracy motivated his suppression of the 
Kapp Putsch reactionaries in 1920. 

As president, Ebert accomplished two great 
tasks: the strengthening of the republic and the 
reconstruction of the nation. His domestic pol- 
icy was directetl toward overcoming his own 
party’s unwillingness to work w'ith capitalistic 
factions, creating coalitions of parties loyal to 
the republic and keeping reactionary groups 
from active participation in the government as 
long as possible. His foreign policy laid the 
foundation for that program of loyal fulfilment 
of the terms of the jieace treaty which Wirth 
and Stresemann later pursued in the conviction 
that only thus could they hope to demonstrate 
the limits of possible fulfilment. Ebert took an 
active although not always apparent part in 
every important political decision reached dur- 
ing his administration and thus made the office 
of president, invested by the constitution with 
limited powxTs, one of political as well as of 
representative importance. With Ebert’s death 
in 1925 the voices of insult and slander which 
had accompanied him throughout his term of 
office were silenced, giving way to recognition 
of his great human qualities and political abili- 
ties. Prime Minister MacDonald of England 
aptly called him “Europe’s wise and patient 
servant.” 

Gustav Radbrucii 

Works: Schriftetty Aujzeichnunfferiy Redetiy 2 vols. 
(Dresden 1926); Keimpfe und Ziele (Dresden 1927). 

Consult: Lobe, Paul, and others, Friedrich Ebert und 
seine Zeit (Charlottenburg 1928); Baden, Max von, 
Erinnerungen und Dokumente (Stuttgart 1927), tr. by 
W. M. Calder and C. W. H. Sutton as The Memoirs 
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of Prince Max of Baden (London 1928); Muller- 
Franken, Hermann, Die Novemberrei^olution (Berlin 
1928); Scheidemann, Philipp, Mernoiren eines Sozial^ 
demokrateny 2 vols. (Dresden 1928); Der Prozess dcs 
ReichsprasidenteUy ed. by K. Bramrner (Berlin 1925). 

EBERT, MAX (1879-1929), German historian 
and archaeologist. Ebert was born at Stendal in 
Saxony and studied at Innsbruck, Heidelberg, 
Halle and Berlin . He was successively professor of 
prehistory at Konigsbergand Riga and after 1927 
at Berlin. Taking German anticjuities and ori- 
gins as his starting point he stressed the need of 
calling in the aid of the allied sciences of anthro- 
pology, ethnology, folklore and philology to the 
elucidation of his theme, and he further empha- 
sized the view that no knowledge of a single 
European region can be adecpiate without em- 
bracing the perspective of primitive and archaic 
culture as a whole both in Europe and in western 
Asia. His writings include books and articles 
dealing with the antiquities of southern Russia 
and with primitive eschatology, but his chief 
contribution to the social sciences is the monu- 
mental Reallexikon der Vor^eschichte (14 vols., 
Berlin 1924-29), to the editing of which with the 
collaboration of various specialists he devoted 
the last eight years of his life. The illumina- 
tion of the material findings of archaeological 
exploration by an extended use of the com- 
parative method was the guiding principle which 
inspired Ebert’s treatment of the history of 
culture. 

Ernst Sprockhoff 

Important Works: Sudrussland im Altertum (Bonn 
1921); “Die Bootfahrt ins jenseits,” and “Die An- 
fangc des europaischen Totcnkulles” in Prachisto- 
rische Zeitschrift, vol. xi-xii (1919- 20) 179-96, and 
vol. xiii-xiv (1921-22) 1-19. 

ECCLESIASTICAL COURTS. Although in 
its broadest sense the term ecclesiastical courts 
embraces perhaps the tribunals of all religious 
organizations, it will be used here in a narrower 
sense as meaning the courts of the Christian 
church, particularly those of the Roman Catho- 
lic church and the Protestant churches which 
have developed alongside it since the Reforma- 
tion. To understand their development it is im- 
portant to recognize that, while the creeds and 
sacraments of Christianity and the principles of 
the canon law were partly derived in varying 
degrees from Judaic and Graeco-Roman ele- 
ments, the constitutional framework of the 
church incorporated in an ever increasing degree 
the main hierarchical and political features of 
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the imperial Roman organization. The Roman 
Catholic church hir more than the Holy Roman 
Empire was the true successor in the West of 
the ancient Roman Empire. 

The mediaeval constitution of the church, the 
main features of which have endured to the 
present day, is predicated upon the idea that the 
Catholic cliurch is the community or society of 
all those who under the leadership of the pope, 
as Christ’s visible representative, and of the 
bishops are hound together by the Catholic faith 
and the sacraments, and that only this Catholic 
church is general, apostolic and infallible. For 
he realization of its objects the church has re- 
ceived from its Founder three powers: the 
potestas ordinisy for the dispensation of divine 
grace and the sacraments; the potestas magisteriiy 
for the declaration and spread of true doctrine; 
and, finally, the potestas jiirisdictionis y for the 
leadership and governance of the ecclesiastical 
body— powers belonging, however, not to the 
church as a whole, composed as it is of both 
clergy and laity, but possessed only by the 
clergy, a special rank or order in ecclesiastical 
membership acquired only by ordinatio. From 
the point of view of government, or jurisdictioy 
the chief officers of the church, in the ascending 
scale of the hierarchy, arc the bishops, the arch- 
bishops and the pope. 

In the law of the church, in sharp contrast 
with the conception of jurisdiction in secular 
hv/Sy jurisdictio ordinaria is extremely broad: it 
embraces both legislation and administration. 
While these are sharply distinguished, it is to 
be observed that administration {administratio)y 
which embraces all the powers of government 
that are not legislative in character, includes not 
only governmental administration in general but 
also the judicial administration of the law. The 
term judex ordinarius is moreover applicable to 
jurisdictio ordinaria in all its implications: the 
judex y in the exercise oi jurisdictio y is legislator, 
administrator and judge. Thus, in contrast with 
modern conceptions of secular constitutionalists, 
in the canon law the notions of jurisdictio and 
judex are both wide and elastic; nevertheless, 
only those functions of the judex which have to 
do with the administration of justice will be 
noted here. 

The persons who exercise the powers of 
jurisdictio ordinariay known zs judices ordinarii, 
derive their authority either from jus divinunty 
as the pope and the bishops, or from jus huma- 
numy as the archbishops and the archdeacons; 
and each one of the judices ordinarii has his own 
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well defined share in the exercise of the legisla- 
tive and administrative powers embraced in 
jurisdictio ordinaria. In the canonical conception 
of the Middle Ages, which is, however, post- 
Gratian, the pope, as distinct from all other 
judices y is tht judex ordinarius singulorum; for not 
only is he the ultimate source of justice on ap- 
peal from the decisions of the \ov/tr judices but, 
as in the case of the emperor, all legal causes may 
he brought directly to him for judgment. I'he 
totality of the pope’s rights of leadership in the 
church is known as his primatus jurisdictionis in 
contrast with his primatus honoris. In his su- 
preme government of the church the pope is as- 
sisted by the Curia Roman a. 

jurisdictio ordinaria is the original and 
basic form of jurisdictiOy the growth of the 
church amid the complexities of mediaeval life, 
coincident with the rise of papal power, led to 
the development of jurisdictio quasi ordinariay 
delegatOy mandat a and idcaria. The growth of 
these several forms oi jurisdictio y which had its 
beginnings in the first half of the twelfth cen- 
tury, rested at first on practise; but the forms 
soon became the subject matter of doctrine and 
were finally incorporated, together with the fine 
distinctions of the canonists, in the jus canonicum. 
The influence of these newer forms jurisdictio 
on the system of ecclesiastical courts will be seen 
to have been especially marked upon the system 
of appeals. 

Only the judices ordinarii can delegate ///m- 
dictio\ and the scope of jurisdictio delegata is 
determined by the commissoriumy which, on pain 
of nullity attaching to the acts of tht judex pro- 
ceeding under a delegation, cannot be exceeded. 
In general n judex ordinarius can delegate powers 
to another person either for a single matter or for 
a category of matters; and normally the delegate 
is empowered to do everything necessary for 
the performance of the commissorium. In contrast 
with the delegates of bishops the papal delegates 
are empowered to subdelegate; and in respect of 
this power the delegatus a summo pontifice ap- 
pears to be placed on an equality with the person 
who receives delegated power ab imperatore. On 
general principles of the canon law only clerical 
persons can be made delegates to deal with spir- 
itual matters but lay persons can be delegated 
in temporal causes. 

The bishops* courts, as they came to be con- 
stituted at the height of the church’s spiritual 
and temporal power, deserve special attention, 
since they were on the whole the tribunals of 
primary importance in the judicial system of the 
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church. In the Middle Ages the bishop, if at the Ages, when the jurisdiction of the archdeacon as 
same time he was a feudal lord, possessed a juris- judex ordinarius was ended by the Tridentinum. 
diction over his vassals that was exercised on his Since his assistant had become his rival, the 
behalf by a vice dominus {vidame)\ but this juris- bishop was forced to struggle for his own juris- 
diction, restricted to feudal and temporal mat- diction; and he accomplished his purpose by 
ters, was entirely distinct from the jurisdiction appointing an official to exercise his jurisdiction 
which the bishop exercised, as a member of the who, having acquired all his powers from the 
ecclesiastical hierarchy, over the clergy and laity, bishop, was under the bishop's control as his 
In the earliest history of the church the bishops mandatarius . Apart from these reasons for the 
acted as arbitrators of disputes, and under introduction of the officials there was the rise of 
Constantine their decisions were regarded as the church to the position of a world state with 
binding. Although in the West this episcopal claims to temporal as well as spiritual authority, 
authority in arbitration cases had fallen into dis- resulting in a vast increase in the duties of the 
use long before the time of Charlemagne, the bishop as the governor of his diocese and making 
imperial constitution of the post-Constantine it natural for him to seek relief by entrusting the 
epoch recognized nevertheless that in ecclesi- judicial part of his to a specialist, 

astical matters the bishops possessed judicial Without attempting to examine comparatively 
power. the composition of the mediaeval episcopal 

As judex ordinarius the bishop was invested courts in the several countries of the West, 
with powers oi administration which included, as notice may be taken of the constitution of the 
has been seen, the administration of justice; but bishops' courts in France during the period from 
by the twelfth and thirteenth centuries this part about 1 180 to about 1328. In the France of that 
of the bishop's jwnWfc/fo came normally to be time, as elsewhere in the West, a distinction was 
exercised on his behalf by an official (officialis) drawn not only between the principal official 
commissioned by the bishop. The word officialis and the vicarius ffeneralis but also between prin- 
had been used to designate the members of the cipal officials {officiates) and non-resident officials 
officium of a Roman magistrate; but it now indi- {officiaux forains). The bishop’s principal official 
cated an ordained clerk who although possessed had his seat at the place where the bishop re- 
of no jurisdiction of his own was charged, under sided (in the case of the archbishop’s principal 
a mandate issued by the bishop, with the exer- official, where the archbishop resided) and his 
cise of his spiritual jurisdiction as bishop. mandate extended to all matters {universitas 

This important development of jurisdictio causarum). He was not a delegated judge exer- 
mandatUn which reformed the episcopal court, cismg jurisdictio delegata but d judex ordinarius, 
was due to two historical causes; and it coincided The court of the principal official was in fact the 
with the revival and renaissance of the study of bishop’s court itself, and hence no appeal lay 
Roman law at Bologna and other universities in from his decisions to the bishop. The non-resi- 
the twelfth and thirteenth centuries. Since the dent official, on the other hand, had limited 
procedure of their courts had become more powers. Not only had he no competence with 
technical and complicated, the bishops, who respect to certain important matters, as, for 
were not necessarily lawyers, found themselves example, matrimonial causes, but he was also 
obliged to employ clerics versed in the Roman limited in respect of territory to a part of the 
and canon law to exercise their judicial powers; diocese. He exercised, moreover, merely delc- 
these clerics were the officials. Another reason gated jurisdiction (jurisdictio delegata)^ and ac- 
for their introduction was the rise of the arch- cordingly an appeal lay from his decisions to the 
deacons during the twelfth and thirteenth cen- court of the bishop. 

turies to a position of independence as judges. The bishop's court, normally held by the 
Although by xht jus commune the archdeacons principal official in the exercise jurisdictio or- 
were the bishops' assistants, by custom they ac- dinarian included in its personnel several as- 
quired their own jurisdiction at the expense of sistants, chief among whom were the assessor es^ 
episcopal jurisdiction; and the courts of the th^ sigillatorn the receptor actorumy the registrator 
archdeacons became tribunals of first instance, and the promotores. Normally several assessors 
from the decisions of which appeals could be (assessores) who were not permanently attached 
carried to the courts of the bishops. This en- to the court assisted the principal official by ad- 
croachment upon the bishop's original jurisdic- vising him during the hearing of a cause. They 
tion was not terminated imtil the later Middle were lawyers, generally chosen from among the 
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advocates in the see; and although the official 
was not bound to follow their advice he always 
mentioned, when he gave judgment, that he had 
taken their counsel (juris peritorum freti consilio). 
Next to the principal official the sigillator^ the 
sealer, was the most important and dignified 
personage of the court. He had the custody of 
the seal, by which he authenticated all the acts 
of the court; he was held to be learned in the law 
and the practise of the court; and it was he who 
warned the principal official and his notaries of 
any possible errors which they might commit. 
He also examined documents and in general 
supervised the notaries. The receptor actorum 
exercised his functions in the camera episcopi 
or camera officialise and as one of his principal 
duties he received and had the custody of all 
documentary acts sent to the court. Among the 
duties of the registrator was the keeping of a 
register of the names of all persons who were 
censured, excommunicated or otherwise penal- 
ized under the sentence of the court. The pro- 
moters (promotores) represented the bishop, de- 
fending his interests and initiating in his name 
the repression of crimes and delicts; in general, 
they corresponded to the gens du roi, or king’s 
officers, in French secular courts. In addition to 
all these personages there were the representa- 
tives of the parties: the barristers, or advocates 
(advocati)e and the procurators (procuratores). 
The notaries (notarii) were charged with the 
preparation of all documentary acts involved in 
the conduct of a case, including those acts which 
were passed under the seal by the sigillator. 
Finally, there were the executors (executores, 
missi, hedellie apparitor es), empowered to sum- 
mon persons, to deal wdth the contumacious, to 
insure the execution of judgments. 

In the system of appeals a mediaeval develop- 
ment tended to a diminution of the bishops’ and 
the archbishops’ courts alike. The papal courts 
acquired a jurisdiction which was concurrent 
with that of the lower tribunals, with the result 
that many cases were taken directly to the pope 
for decision without being first heard by the 
lower courts. The reform councils of the fif- 
teenth century sought to end or at least to limit 
and modify this practise, declaring that the 
normal appellate system should be maintained 
and that, moreover, appeals to the pope should 
not be heard at Rome but should be brought 
before local judges invested with jurisdictio 
delegata (so-called judices in partibus). The 
Council of Trent at last gave effect, although in 
modified form, to these proposals. There thus 


grew up a system of local papal appeal courts, 
the so-called judices synodaleSy judices prosyno- 
dales. In more recent times this system has been 
extended, as in the German and Austrian dio- 
ceses of the Roman church; and where it pre- 
vails the pope delegates his appellate jurisdiction 
to bishops and archbishops, who in turn sub- 
delegate it to their courts. 

With respect to jurisdictio delegata the prin- 
ciple prevails that appeals from the decisions of 
2i judex as delegate are heard by thnt judex ordi- 
narius who has delegated the power. Where, 
however, a papal delegate has subdelegated, the 
appeal from a decision of the subdelegate is not 
heard, as a rule, by the delegate but is taken at 
once to the pope; but if the subdelegation con- 
cerns merely an interlocutory matter, the appeal 
from the subdelegate is heard by the delegate 
himself. 

The papal courts that form part of the Curia 
Romana naturally play a prominent role in the 
system of appeals. Hie most important of these 
are the Sacra Romana Rota, the Camera Apos- 
tolica and the Court of Signatura Justitiae; the 
first is a most imposing court. In the Middle 
Ages the Sacra Romana Rota, which had de- 
veloped out of the earlier papal system of audi- 
toreSy became totius christiani orhis supremum 
trilmnale. While the establishment by Sixtus v 
in 1588 of standing congregationeSy some of 
which were given extensive judicial powers, 
caused the decline of the Rota, it has been re- 
vived, as a result of the reform of the Curia by 
Pius X in 1908, and is now a court of appeal in 
both civil and criminal causes. The judicial 
bodies of the Curia should be sharply distin- 
guished from its other organs, such as those 
organs of grace known as the Signatura Gratiae 
and the Dataria Apostolica. 

For although, as has been said, administratio 
embraces in its widest sense all the varied as- 
pects oi jurisdictio except legislation, the church 
in its courts achieved the gradual separation of 
judicial from general administrative functions. 
The process has been accompanied by the slow 
formation of that vast body of law enshrined in 
the Corpus juris canonici. Not only the scholarly 
study of the law by the canonists, many of whom 
were also legists, but in addition the introduc- 
tion of members of the lawyer class into the ec- 
clesiastical courts as officials, assessors, sealers 
and advocates tended to emphasize the part 
played by the law in church life and thus to 
give to the judicial function a purely legal as dis- 
tinct from an administrative character. On the 
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civil side the ecclesiastical courts gave to the 
judicial system of western Europe the famous 
Romano-canonical procedure. On the criminal 
side, although the accusatory system prevailed 
in the ecclesiastical courts in the early Middle 
Ages, the church later developed an inquisito- 
rial procedure which not only had far reaching 
influence upon the lay tribunals but also re- 
ceived a special and drastic application in the 
so-called Holy Inquisition {see Canon Law). 

The church courts were highly important 
instruments of ecclesiastical discipline. In its 
origins the criminal and disciplinary system of 
the church, as gradually authenticated by incor- 
poration in the canon law, was based on Chris- 
tian ideas of morality and sin; and although 
other elements, some of which were derived 
from Roman and Germanic conceptions and 
institutions, were also adopted, the system has 
always been dominated by its original Christian 
features. 'J’he wide scope of the jurisdiction of 
mediaeval ecclesiastical courts, a jurisdiction 
which not only embraced clergy and laity alike 
hut extended itself far into the secular sphere of 
law, enabled the courts by the application of the 
criminal and disciplinary system which they ad- 
ministered to act as a vast machinery for the 
establishment and maintenance of high moral 
standards in the social life of western communi- 
ties. Religious and moral ideas also dominated 
in large measure that part of the canon law 
which was concerned with the civil as distinct 
from the criminal and disciplinary aspects of the 
legal life of the whole ecclesiastical body. 

After the Refonnation the authority of the 
Catholic hierarchy was gradually curtailed, and 
the originally wide jurisdiction of the ecclesi- 
astical courts was ultimately restricted in prac- 
tise as in principle to the matters that were 
purely spiritual as distinct from matters of a 
purely temporal character. Some of the earliest 
historical roots of the modern relations of the 
churches inter se and also of the relations of the 
states to the churches may perhaps be found in 
the conditions of the Frankish era. In the Frank- 
ish empire the ecclesiastical courts had had 
complete freedom to decide cases in accordance 
with canonical law, but at the same time the 
jurisdiction of the lay tribunals was not excluded 
where an ecclesiastical case could be properly 
regarded as falling within the province of secular 
law; thus, although marriage was a sacrament, 
the ecclesiastical courts did not possess, in ac- 
cordance with Frankish law, an exclusive juris- 
diction. As a reaction against Frankish condi- 


tions the church had sought not only to acquire 
an exclusive jurisdiction for its own tribunals in 
all spiritual matters but also to extend the juris- 
diction of the ecclesiastical courts in purely civil 
and criminal cases and in this way to enter the 
realm of secular law. Thus there began that 
momentous struggle for jurisdiction between 
the ecclesiastical and lay courts which gave color 
to so large a part of the legal history of Europe in 
the later Middle Ages and which was not ended 
until the rise of territorial states. 

In the period which immediately follow ed the 
Reformation the scope of the jurisdiction of 
ecclesiastical courts in Protestant countries with 
established state religi()ns w^as very wide, re- 
flecting the influence of the extensive jurisdic- 
tion of Roman Catholic ecclesiastical tribunals 
in the later Middle Ages; but the marked general 
tendency in modern times has been to curtail 
ecclesiastical jurisdiction and to restrict it to 
the sphere of church discipline and other purely 
ecclesiastical matters. 'J'hus in England, which 
may be taken as a typical example, the jurisdic- 
tion of the ecclesiastical courts has been gradu- 
ally reduced by the transfer of matters to the 
competence of the state courts. 

Although in 1676 “all punishment by death in 
pursuance of any ecclesiastical censures” was 
abolished by statute (29 Chas. 11, c, 9), the act 
contained a proviso which left intact the juris- 
diction of the ecclesiastical courts in cases of 
atheism, blasphemy, heresy, schism or “other 
damnable doctrines and opinions,” allowing 
these offenses to be punished by excommunica- 
tion, deprivation, degradation and “other ec- 
clesiastical censures not extending to death.” 
Although this jurisdiction still theoretically re- 
mains it has fallen into disuse. Again, the ec- 
clesiastical courts in mediaeval England exer- 
cised a very wide disciplinary control over the 
morals of all the members of the church; and, 
proceeding in general by inquisition or denun- 
ciation, they punished a varied and numerous 
class of offenses which included adultery, proc- 
uration, incontinency, incest, defamation, sor- 
cery, witchcraft, swearing, drunkenness, pro- 
faning the Sabbath and haunting taverns. This 
system of ecclesiastical criminal jurisdiction, in 
full vigor up to 1640, was abolished by Parlia- 
ment in 1641 but was restored in 1661 . Although 
the ecclesiastical courts still have jurisdiction to 
try cases of adultery and fornication, in general 
their jurisdiction over moral offenses has been 
greatly curtailed because of the jurisdiction of 
the temporal courts. Thus unnatural offenses. 
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witchcraft and bigamy were made felonies in 
1533, 1541 and 1603 respectively; while certain 
forms of incest were made misdemeanors in 
1908. In 1823 jurisdiction in cases of perjury, in 
1855 defamation and in i860 brawling by lay- 
men in church were removed from the ecclesi- 
astical courts. In theory the jurisdiction of the 
English ecclesiastical courts with respect to cer- 
tain kinds of immorality still remains, but in 
practise these courts act only in the case of the 
clergy. 

'Fuming to the civil side of the jurisdiction 
of the English ecclesiastical courts, it is to be 
noticed that their claim to hear cases of breach 
of faith {fidci laesio) and hence to exercise juris- 
diction in contract did not ultimately prevail be- 
cause of the issue of writs of prohibition by the 
common law' courts. On the other hand, they 
had undisputed jurisdiction, certainly from the 
twelfth century onward, in matrimonial and 
divorce causes, and, similarly, they early ac- 
quired an extensive jurisdiction in testamentary 
causes; but in 1857 this jurisdiction both in 
matters testamentary and in divorce was taken 
from them and vested in the temporal courts. 
While the common law courts have always 
firmly maintained an exclusive jurisdiction over 
one kind of ecclesiastical property, the advow- 
son, the ecclesiastical tribunals formerly exer- 
cised jurisdiction in many questions concerning 
tithes, church dues and dilapidations; but this 
aspect of their jurisdiction was greatly curtailed 
by nineteenth century legislation. In many mat- 
ters that are purely ecclesiastical, such as ordina- 
tion, discipline of clergy, doctrine and ritual, 
consecration, celebration of divine service and 
disputed applications for faculties, the English 
ecclesiastical courts of the present day appear to 
have an exclusive jurisdiction. 

At the present day, even in countries where 
the Roman Catholic church is established, the 
state law of crimes and punishments prevails in 
general in respect of both clergy and laity; and in 
general the ecclesiastical courts have no civil 
jurisdiction, since cases respecting civil matters, 
such as contract, now fall within the domain 
of temporal law. Nevertheless, through consent 
and submission of its members the Roman 
Catholic church in all countries decides in foro 
conscientiae questions of betrothal, marriage and 
legitimacy; but except in Spain, Portugal and 
Peru, where the courts of the Roman Catholic 
church still have competence within certain lim- 
its in matrimonial causes, including divorce, no 
temporal consequences follow from such de- 


cisions. As a matter of principle in all states, 
even in states w^here the Roman Catholic church 
is established, the only discipline exercised over 
the laity by ecclesiastical courts is penitential; 
and although in most countries, even in coun- 
tries with established Protestant churches, such 
as England, discipline of the clergy, including 
ecclesiastical penalties, falls within the compe- 
tence of the ecclesiastical courts, questions as to 
discipline are sometimes raised in the temporal 
courts. In non-episcopal religious communities, 
such as those established during the Reforma- 
tion period in Holland and in the Protestant 
states of Germany and Switzerland, church 
courts in any true sense disappeared. Over min- 
isters and other holders of office discipline was 
exercised by administrative methods, which took 
the form of trials before consistories or synods, 
and to this extent ecclesiastical jurisdiction is 
still in force in these countries. Penitential dis- 
cipline over the laity has also been exercised 
in these countries by consistories and synods, 
but in more recent times censures of this kind 
have ceased in general to liave any temporal con- 
sequences. Speaking in the most general terms 
it may be said that since the Reformation the 
discipline of members of churches has been the 
concern of both church and state. Ecclesiastical 
discipline has been and still is exercised in many 
countries over both clergy and laity; but disci- 
pline of the clergy has held and still holds a 
greater prominence than discipline over the lay 
members of churches. 

While the Roman Catholic church has steadily 
adhered to the principle that only the ordained 
clergy are entitled to govern the church as legis- 
lators, administrators or judges, the Protestant 
churches have admitted laymen to a large share 
in ecclesiastical governance. Striking illustra- 
tions of this post- Reformation tendency may be 
observed also in the Church of England; notably 
the position of parochial lay officers such as 
church wardens, the existence of the House of 
Laity in addition to the House of Bishops and 
the House of Clergy in the National Assembly 
and the introduction of lay judges in the ec- 
clesiastical courts. The practise of appointing 
lay judges rests historically on the mediaeval 
system of officials in the courts of the Roman 
Catholic church. While the history of officials in 
tiie several ecclesiastical courts of England is a 
matter of much interest, it must suffice to re- 
mark that for a long time the office of official 
principal of the archbishop of Canterbury has 
been united with that of dean of the Arches; and 
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that, moreover, the considerable jurisdiction 
now exercised in ecclesiastical matters by the 
dean of the Arches is exercised by him as official 
principal, since his jurisdiction is restricted to 
the peculiars of the archbishop. For a long time 
this combined office has been held by a lay 
member of the Church of England who is a bar- 
rister of ten years’ standing or a person who had 
been a judge of one of the superior temporal 
courts. The older ecclesiastical tribunals such as 
the archidiaconal, episcopal and archi-episcopal 
courts still perscrve many of their pre-Reforma- 
tion characteristics. The highest ecclesiastical 
court of appeal is the Judicial Committee of the 
Privy Council, a tribunal which is composed of 
laymen but is assisted by assessors belonging to 
the clergy. 

It is worthy of special notice that disestab- 
lished or unestablished churches are compara- 
tively modern. The basic legal principle applied 
to these churches is that the relations of their 
bishops, priests or other ministers and the lay 
officeholders one to another are regulated by 
contract, as are the relations of the governing 
persons or bodies to the laity in general; and 
hence a consensual jurisdiction, which to this 
extent possesses temporal sanction, has been 
created. 'Fhus in the United States at the present 
time churches have no position recognized by 
the state; they are bodies of believers whose con- 
stitutional and legal relations are governed by 
contract and whose ecclesiastical jurisdiction 
also rests on a consensual basis. If it becomes 
necessary for a temporal court to pass on a 
question of theology, it is treated purely as a 
question of legal interpretation. 

In Germany the Reformation produced a 
Staatskirchenrccht^ an ecclesiastical law of the 
state, with the result that churches have been 
regarded quite differently. They hold a special 
place in public law as distinct from private law 
as privileged corporations {bjjentlich-rechtliche 
privilegierte Korporationen). In the evangelical 
system of ecclesiastical law in pre-war Germany 
administration of the discipline of the members 
of the church [Kirchenzucht) belonged to the 
congregations {Gemeinden) and their councils 
{Gemeindekirchenrdfe)^ while from their deci- 
sions an appeal lay to the Kreissynodalvor stand. 
For wrongs committed in the conduct of their 
office the clergy were subject to the disciplinary 
law of wrongs (Disziplinarstrafrecht); and while 
in general punishment was in the hands of the 
ordinary ecclesiastical authorities (in Prussia the 
Konsistorien^ with appeal to the Oherkirchenrat 


or the Kulturminister)^ in cases of deviation from 
doctrine the Konsistorien in Prussia were as- 
sisted by the Provinzialausschuss and the appeal 
judges by the Generalsynodalvorstand. In some 
of the other states of Germany there prevailed a 
somewhat different system of courts for the ad- 
ministration of Disziplinarstrafrecht. Since the 
constitution of 1919 ecclesiastical organization in 
the German states has undergone many changes 
in the direction of democratization. 

Indeed, it is interesting to observe that the 
political constitutions of the states are reflected 
to a certain extent in contemporary religious 
disciplinary institutions within their territories. 
Thus in monarchical and autocratic states the 
religious disciplinary institutions have tended 
to display like characteristics; in states with 
marked democratic political tendencies the dis- 
ciplinary religious institutions are generally 
based, in part at least, on democratic lines. 
Naturally the Roman Catholic church, jealously 
maintaining its mediaeval monarchical hier- 
archy, has not been subject in this respect to 
democratic influences although it has yielded 
somewhat within the sphere of social activities. 
Not only in states with an autocratic tradition 
but also in democratic communities, as, for 
example, Quebec, the Roman Catholic church 
has administered, within the limits fixed by the 
temporal power, its traditional system of disci- 
pline. Protestant churches, on the other hand, 
have shown a marked tendency even in monar- 
chical states to adapt their constitutions, includ- 
ing their disciplinary systems, ti) the ideas of 
democracy; but naturally the degree of demo- 
cratization achieved has not everywhere been 
the same. 

H. D. FIazeltine 

See: Religious Institutions; Canon Law; Papacy; 
Benefit of Clergy. 
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h:ClIEVi:RRlA,J()Sl! h:STKBAN ANTONIO 
( 1 So‘> 5 1 ), Argentine sociologist and revolution- 
ist. IxhcN erria attended the Colegio de Cicncias 
Morales of Buenos Aires and from i<S25 to 1830 
studied in Paris, where he became interested in 
the social philosophies of Montesquieu, Sismon- 
di, Lerrninier and others. After his return to Ar- 
gentina he came under the influence of the the- 
ories of Saint-Simon as propagated by Leroux 
and in 1(837 became president of the Asociacidn 
de Mayo, a secret patriotic organization of young 
literary men formed for the discussion of na- 
tional and philosophic questions and opposed to 
the tyrannical rule of Rosas. Kcheverria drew up 
the credo of the society, which was based almost 
entirely upon Saint-Sinionian doctrine. Exiled 
by Rosas, licheverria took refuge in Montevideo, 
where he remained from 1840 until his death. 
'I’here he j>iiblished Dotftna sodalista (Monte- 
video 1846; republished, La Cultura Argentina 
edition, Buenos Aires 1915), his chief theoretical 
work, which was an amplification of the social 
theories of the Asociacidn de Mayo. 

Echeverria is recognized as the forerunner of 
the social science movement in Argentina. lie 
formulated the first economic interpretation of 
.Argentine history, an interpretation w^hich has 
dominated sociological thought in Argentina un- 
til very recent times. He argued, together with 
Alberdi, that courses in social philosophy should 
be introduced into the university curricula. 
Among licheverria’s important works are Ojecida 
retrospectiva (Montevideo 1846), a review of the 
political and social history of Argentina from 
1837; Idlosofia social y a discussion of the philo- 
sophic movement which preceded the French 
revolution of 1848, and Plan ecommico (both of 
which are included in La Cultura Argentina edi- 
tion of Dogma socialista). 

L. L. Bernard 
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ECOLOGY, HUMAN. Human ecology deals 
with the spatial aspects of the symbiotic relations 
of human beings and human institutions. It aims 
to discover the principles and factors involved 
in the changing patterns of spatial arrangement 
of population and institutions resulting from the 
interplay of living beings in a continuously 
changing culture. It has but little in common 
with plant and animal ecology, for while the 
symbiotic processes arc essentially alike for all 
organisms, their mode of operation in the human 
community is hardly comparable wdth the food 
chains and environmental controls existing in 
plant and lower animal communities. Man is a 
cultural animal and is able therefore to modify 
his natural environment and to create within 
limitations his own habitat. The division of 
labor that he elTects with members of his own 
species determines the basic elements of his 
communal mode of living, and .since this is 
fundamentally a cultural rather than a biological 
phenomenon it is subject to continuous change 
in form. Hence the sequences in the human 
community are not comj^arable with those in 
the plant or animal community. 

The subject matter of human ecology can be 
classified under three general categories: eco- 
logical organization, which represents the spatial 
arrangements of population and institutions at 
any gi\ en time either wdthin a local community 
or within a larger constellation of communities; 
ecological dominance, which represents the dy- 
namic or functional aspects of spatial relation- 
ship; and ecological succession, which describes 
temporal changes in the human community. 

The research in the held of human ecology 
has been done largely by geographers, students 
of population and economic historians. The ge- 
ographers have focused their attention for the 
most part on the environmental factors deter- 
mining the location, size and general contour of 
the community without giving much considera- 
tion to the spatial aspects of division of labor 
resulting from cultural change. Students of 
population have contributed data on distribu- 
tion, migration and density. The chief limita- 
tion of their research from an ecological stand- 
point lies in the fact that they tend to regard the 
political area, usually the state, as the territorial 
unit of aggregation rather than the area which 
arises out of conditions of competitive coopera- 
tion. They also tend to consider equilibrium as 
fundamentally a relation between gross numbers 
and natural resources rather than as a phenom- 
enon of a hierarchical structure of division of 
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labor; hence their emphasis on mass migration 
rather than on individual mobility. Economic 
historians have contributed to human ecology by 
tracing the growth of economic institutions from 
a spatial as well as a temporal standpoint. 

Human ecology offers many important prob- 
lems for research, such as the distribution and 
composition of populations; the delimitation of 
natural territorial groupings and zones of com- 
munal influence; the spatial arrangement of in- 
stitutions and services under different conditions 
of density and mobility; and the nature of the 
interdependence of centers both within the local 
area and within the larger constellation. 

Knowledge of ecological processes is basic to 
all social sciences, as social and political institu- 
tions have a spatial base and arise and function in 
response to changing conditions of movement 
and competition. Institutional stability is largely 
dependent upon stability of space relations. The 
constantly changing patterns of division of labor 
and of population distribution necessitate a 


continuous process of institutional adjustment. 

R. D. McKenzif. 
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Ciras, N. S. B., An Introduction to Economic History 
(New York 1922); Mantoux, Paul, La revolution indus- 
trielle au xviii*’ siede (Paris 1906), tr. by Marjorie 
Vernon (rev. ed. London 1928); Sombart, Werner, 
Der moderne Kapitalismus, 3 vols. (Munich 1921-27; 
vols. i-ii, 4th ed.) vol. iii, pt. i, chs. xxiii-xxvii; 
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Survey of Dfvi«lopment to the Twentieth 
Century. Historians have never ignored eco- 
nomic considerations, but early in modern times 
many of them acted as though the economic field 
were not worthy of their attention. Fleetwood, 
the lirst exact student of })rice history, thought 
that most people would despise “the Pains that 
are taken in making Collection of so mean things 
as the Price of Wheat and Oats” (Chronicon 
preciosum, 1707). “Mean things,” however, had 
assumed dignity as they increasingly contributed 
to the power of the state. The best minds of the 
seventeenth century had been almost all wor- 
shipers of Leviathan and were universally curi- 
ous, so they valued all facts bearing on the state’s 
power and wealth. Descriptions of national re- 
sources and organization were not a new thing; 
but in Germany Hermann Conring made a uni- 
versity discipline of them (“university statis- 
tics”), while in England William Petty gave such 
studies a fresh turn with his conception of 
political arithmetic, defined by Davenant as “the 
art of reasoning by figures upon things pertain- 


ing to government.” Carried on for a generation 
or two such “reasoning” might have produced 
a quantitative economic history. But conditions 
were not favorable. Until late in the eighteenth 
century few statistics were collected in Europe, 
and still fewer were made available. 

The current fashion of comparing national 
resources and a mercantilist interest in com- 
merce and its relation to national power had 
produced such a book as William 'reinple’s 
Observations upon the United Provinces (1672), 
but this and others of its kind were hardly eco- 
nomic history as now understood, although they 
paved the way for it. Nor were the History and 
Antiquities of the Exchequer and the Firm a 

hur^i (1726) of 'Thomas Madox, although they 
too paved the way. 'i'heir point of view is legal 
and institutional, but their concern is primarily 
with fiscal institutions. They initiated an alli- 
ance between economic and institutional studies 
which was to prove fruitful. 

Eighteenth century statistics in Germany gave 
no help to the growth of a quantitative economic 
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history. Its leading representatives, Achenwall 
and Schldzer, made little or no use of even the 
few figures that existed. 4 'hcir statistics was a 
kind of historical and descriptive politics. As 
figures became nujre numerous and accessible 
toward the end of the century, members of this 
school spoke with some contempt of the “com- 
mon” arithmetical statisticians, whom they af- 
fected to treat as uninspired computers. But one 
of these “slaves of tables,” Pastor Siissmilch, 
had carried forward with success the demo- 
graphic studies initiated by Graunt and Petty, 
part of the raw material for exact social and 
economic history. 

Meanwhile interest in special aspects of eco- 
nomic history and affairs had produced commer- 
cial histories, studies of taxation and currency, 
and commercial dictionaries and annals. Such 
were John Smith s Chronicon riisticum-commer- 
dale; or Memoirs of Wool (1747), an exhaustive 
chronologically arranged compilation of printed 
matter bearing on wool and the woolen industry; 
James Postlethwayt’s History of the Public Reve- 
nue from 1688 to iyf;8 (1759); Adam Anderson’s 
comprehensive Historical and Chronological De- 
duction of the Ori^nns of Commerce (2 vols., 1764), 
a chronological account of commerce from crea- 
tion to the end of the Seven Years’ War; Dupre 
de Saint-Maur’s Essai sur les monnoies (174b); 
Raynal’s Histoire . . . des etahlissements et du 
commerce des europcens dans les deux Indes ( 1 770); 
the early histories of the American colonies; the 
various editions of the Savary des Bruslons’ 
Dictionnaire universel de commerce , , . et des arts 
et mdiers (ist ed. 1723), on which was based 
Malachy Postlethwayt’s Universal Dictionary of 
Trade and Commerce (2 vols., 1751-55). 

Some of these studies supplied material for 
the historical sections of Adam Smith’s Wealth 
of Nations (1776). It was only in his avowed 
digressions and particularly in the great digres- 
sion in which he used and improved on Fleet- 
wood’s account of the changes in the purchasing 
power of the precious metals that Adam Smith 
wrote pure economic history, although there is 
much of it in the chapters on colonies and the 
growth of towns; but his writing is informed 
throughout with the historical knowledge of his 
day and he always considers economic aflfairs as 
in a state of growth and motion. 

Within a few years of Smith’s death there 
appeared Sir Frederick Eden’s State of the Poor: 
or an History of the Labouring Classes in England 
from the Conquest to the Present Period (1797); 
although not very satisfactory as social history, 
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resembling too much Burn’s History of the Poor 
Laws (1764), this work is the earliest avowed 
chronicle of the laboring classes in any language. 
Malthus’ Essay on Population (1798), which ap- 
peared in the following year, was as first printed 
more dogmatic than historical; but in five suc- 
ceeding editions he heaped historical and statis- 
tical material about the argument which domi- 
nated the thought of English economists for half 
a century. It was not until some time after 
Darwin had drawn inspiration from it that its 
relevance to social and economic history was 
fully appreciated. 

In this period German historical writing was 
inspired by an attachment to local culture and 
an interest in tracing indigenous cultural ele- 
ments back to the early Middle Ages. Moser’s 
Osnahriichische Geschichte (2 vols., 1768), an 
outsfcinding example of Cjerman local history, 
stressed early agrarian conditions as a key to 
historical understanding, and Anton’s Geschichte 
der teiitschen Landwirtschaft (3 vols., 1799-1802), 
the first agricultural history, explained many 
peculiarites of later agrarian organization as 
survivals of an early state of freedom and com- 
munal land ownership. I^rcoccupation with clas- 
sical antiquity inherited from the eighteenth 
century is reflected in Heeren's Ideen iiber die 
Politiky den Verkehr und den Handel der imr- 
nehmsten V biker der alien Welt (3 vols., 1793- 
1812), which marks an epoch in the writing of 
commercial history, and in the far more schol- 
arly and critical Die Staatshaushaltung der Athe- 
ner (2 vols., 1817) by August Bockh, who laid 
the foundation for an economic and social his- 
tory of Athens. 

'I’he political, legal and economic revolutions 
of the period from 1789 to 1848 raised historical 
problems and stirred historical imagination. 
There were revolutionary agrarian changes all 
over western Europe which aroused curiosity 
about agrarian history. Machine industry was 
spreading from England to the continent and 
developing on its own lines in America. The 
German national revival and reaction from the 
unhistorical attitude of eighteenth century phi- 
losophy inspired the legal and institutional his- 
tory of Eichhorn and Savigny, which in its turn 
inspired the historical economics of Roscher, 
whose Staatswirthschaft nach geschichtlicher Me- 
thode (1843) is not a great book but which com- 
bined with his later writings had great influence. 
Through the historical school in economics and 
through encouraging research into the legal his- 
tory of institutions, many of which had impor- 
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cant economic bearings, the historical school in 
jurisprudence has been responsible for a very 
large amount of work on economic history in 
Germany and for its emphasis on origins and 
structure rather than on function. German na- 
tionalism and the knowledge of American pro- 
tectionist thought inspired Das nationale System 
der politischen Okonomie (1841) by Friedrich 
List. Although List was an anti-frec-tradc prop- 
agandist and a political genius rather than a 
professed historian , his contentions led the econ- 
omist straight into history; for they asked him 
to study problems of wealth not at a point in 
time and all on one plane but to think of live 
changing nations on different and shifting planes 
and of the growth of their productive powers. 

In P'rance Saint-Simon, who like List was no 
historian and knew something of America, had 
taught to a group of able and influential dis- 
ciples the absolute primacy of industry, i.e. 
economic activity, in human affairs. He was 
mainly interested in the future but his influence, 
direct or indirect, tended to make economic 
historians out of those interested in the past. 

In England practical men early wrote of the 
new industries which they understood. There 
was a considerable historical literature about 
cotton before the appearance of Baines’ stand- 
ard History of the Cotton Manufacture (1835). 
Scrivenor’s Comprehensive History of the Iron 
Trade appeared in 1841. The history of wool 
was carried forward by Bischoff of Leeds in his 
Comprehensive History of the Wooleti and Worsted 
Manufactures (1842). More important for the 
future of economic history w'as the natural pre- 
occupation of men of affairs with the war and 
post-war price vicissitudes of the period and 
with the policy of governments toward them. 
The monument of this is Tooke’s History of 
Prices . . .from 1793 to 1837; " 

Brief Sketch of the State of the Corn Trade in the 
Last Two Centuries (2 vols., 1838), wLich has a 
free trade orientation. It was carried forward in 
successive volumes by Tooke (4 additional vols., 
1840-57), on the last two of which he was 
assisted by Newmarch. 

During the nineteenth century all civilized 
nations adopted regular censuses. The need for 
statistics of every kind was urged by reforming 
philosophers (in England, especially by Jeremy 
Bentham), by government officials, who needed 
exact materials, and by men of affairs, who 
wished to gauge national economic policy and 
progress. The result was a steady increase of 
statistical material, but until 1850 and in some 
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fields until much later the gaps were immense. 
Results of this first spell of statistical activity 
were put together for the United Kingdom by 
G. R. Porter in his Progress of the Nation . . . 
from the Beginning of the Nineteenth Century . . . 
(3 vols., 1836-43) and for Prussia by Dieterici, 
Der Volkswohlstand im preiissischen Staate (1846). 
Although most writers of this class lacked wide 
vision they carried out work of w hich Petty had 
dreamed, and prepared for the (piantitative 
treatment of modern economic history. 

The transformation of agrarian conditions 
connected with the emancipation of the peas- 
antry in many parts of Europe produced much 
descriptive literature, especially in German, and 
some work on agrarian history of outstanding 
historical value. The greatest name is that of 
Ilanssen, whose writings on north German agra- 
rian conditions and history began to appear in 
1832. His study of peasant emancipation in 
Schleswig-Holstein was crowned by the St. 
Petersburg Academy of Sciences in i860 just 
before emancipation was decreed in Russia. 
Hanssen began the investigation of early forms 
of agricultural settlement and distribution of 
landholdings which half a century later led 
Meitzen to publish the monumental Siedelung 
und Agrarwesen der Westgermanen^ Ostgermanen^ 
der Kelten, Romer^ Finnen und Slawen (3 vols., 
1896); it attempts to establish racial types of 
village formation and makes extensive use of 
village maps and field plans. Equally important 
was a parallel line of inquiry regarding the early 
mark and its connection with the two forms of 
manorial organization in Germany, the Crund- 
herrschaft and the Gutsherrschaft . In this field 
the most influential and scholarly book was 
Maurer’s Geschichte der Markenverfassung in 
Deutschland (1856), which together with his later 
book, Geschichte der Dorfverfassung in Deutsch- 
land (2 vols., 1865-66), profoundly influenced 
the writing of English constitutional history. In 
addition, many semilearned histories of com- 
merce appeared in German in this period, but 
most of this work W'as of second rate quality. 

In France the outstanding contribution to 
economic history produced in this period was 
Levasseur’s Histoire des classes ouvrieres . . . 
jusqua la Revolution (1859); it did for France 
with far more learning what Eden had attempted 
sixty years earlier for England. At the same time 
critical and editorial work of original authorities 
was being done by scholars not always primarily 
interested in economics. Guerard edited chartu- 
laries of the great abbeys, while his pupil Delisle, 
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perhaps the greatest archivist of the century, 
published in r(S5i his Etudes sur la ,, , classe 
agricole et . . . 1 ' agriculture cti Normandie au 
moyen age, an early classic of exact documentary 
research. 

GucVard, in the language of later controversy, 
was a Romanist, one wIkj stressed the Roman 
and minimized the 'Feutonic elements in the 
legal, institutional and economic life of the 
Middle Ages. This controversy, which went on 
through the greater part of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, exacerbateil by Franeo-( German political 
tension ami conflict, was really more concerned 
with legal and institutional than with strictly 
economic issues: with town, guild and manor 
origins and history of agrarian tenures rather 
than witli guild function, urban economic pol- 
icy, agricultural output or prices. Its importance 
in the development of economic history lies 
partly in the immense stimulus which it gave to 
research and jiartly in the way in which it some- 
times not only diverted those who might have 
been economic historians to institutional tracks 
but aLso led them to pay more attention to the 
uncertainties of origins than to the ascertainable 
facts of function. 

In England also an undue ])rominence was 
given to institutional aspects of economic his- 
tory, in part because of the success and high 
ability witli which institutional and more par- 
ticularly constitutional history w'as studied after 
iSyo, the date of the first appearance of Stubbs’ 
Select Charters of Constitutional History, This 
does not apply to Stubbs’ Oxford contemporary, 
Thorold lingers, who had begun in 1866 to issue 
his History of Agriculture and Prices (6 vols., 
1866-87). As a history of agriculture it was very 
deficient, and as a history of prices not perfect. 
Rogers was an active politician and a historian 
with marked bias. But the prices, nearly all 
taken from manuscript sources, showed how 
mediaeval economic history might be studied 
quantitatively; and the results, although they 
now require revision, have served ever since as 
a basis for price history in England and as a 
stimulus to its production in other countries. 

Stubbs’ *‘(kM*manist” reading of Anglo-Saxon 
history, based on Maurer, led him to overrate 
the free Teutonic element in early luiglish soci- 
ety. llis conclusions, shared by all the leading 
English historians of the time, were challenged, 
with an abundant agrarian knowledge which 
Stubbs did not possess, in Seebohm’s English 
Village Community (1883). book first made 
the mediaeval village live for English speaking 


students, but it has long been recognized that 
it overemphasized the servile element in early 
society. 

By this time even in England economic his- 
tory had ceased to be an adjunct to economics 
or a battlefield for fiscal policies. Levi’s meri- 
torious work of 1872, the first general survey of 
the period since 1760, had been called in the 
old style A History of British Commerce, and 
Cunningham’s wider enterprise of 1882, The 
Grmvth of English Industry and Commerce. See- 
bohm’s was the first important English book the 
title page of which carried the cognomen “An 
l!]ssay in Ixonornic History.” Vet economic his- 
tory in its comprehensive and independent mod- 
ern form and with its modern title had first 
grown in the German speaking countries, where 
modern synthesis began in 1879 with Inama- 
Sternegg’s Deutsche Wirthschaftsgcschichte (3 
vols., 1879-99), which was limited, however, to 
the Middle Ages. It was at this time also that 
Schmoller’s influence began to be felt in Ger- 
many. His collection of essays Zur Ceschichte 
der deutschen Kleingezverhe im jq. Jahrhundert 
(1870) impressed alike German and foreign stu- 
dents of economic history, and Die Strassburger 
Tucher- und Weherzunft (1879), based in part on 
Stieda’s researches, served as a model for a host 
of monographs on guilds in other G(‘rman cities. 
In his “Studien liber die wirtschaftliche Politik 
Friedrich des Grossen . . .” (in Schmollers Jahr- 
huch , vol . viii , 1 884 , p . 1 -6 1 , 3 45 ’42 1 , 999 - 1 09 1 ) , 
the first part of which was translated by Ashley 
as The Mercafitile System (1896), Schmoller suc- 
ceeded virtually for the first time in placing the 
mercantilist policies of the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries in a historical setting; in 
this work he developed also his conception of 
the evolutionary growth of economic society, 
but in this stage scheme his chief concern was 
with the transition from the Middle Ages to 
modern times. At the same time Karl Bucher 
published Die Bi'volkerung von Frankfurt am 
Main im xiv. und xv .Jahrhundert (1886), a work 
which constitutes an important contribution to 
the social statistics of mediaeval cities and which 
has provided the occasion for a considerable lit- 
erature of criticism and comment. Another im- 
portant influence was that of G. F. Knapp. The 
studies of his seminar at Strasbourg of the 
agrarian history of various German territories 
were intended to throw light on conditions im- 
mediately preceding the emancipation of the 
peasants, but they helped also to clarify the 
problem of manorial origins. In France attention 
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111 this period was focused on Fustel de Cou- 
langes, who led the Romanist attack on Maurer’s 
theory of manorial origins and whose La cite 
antique (1864) is a valuable if oversimplified 
interpretation of the institutional history of 
Roman antiquity. Cunningham, whose magnum 
opus has even in its revised form too prominent 
a political framework, Schmoller and Knapp in 
Germany and Fustel de Coulanges in France 
illustrate the varying but in all cases rather close 
alliance of economic history with institutional 
and political history. Another interesting feature 
of this period is that most of the best work in 
all countries was done on classical, mediaeval or 
very early modern times, because the best pre- 
paratory work by general historians on sources 
and method had been in these periods. 

Meanwhile in the first two editions of the first 
volume of Das Kapital (1867 and 1873) Karl 
Marx had thrown down his challenge to econo- 
mists and historians, calling them into the mod- 
ern world but at the same time making sugges- 
tions about the course of economic evolution in 
earlier ages — and indeed about the whole nature 
of history and the place of economics in human 
affairs —which must be either accepted or dis- 
proved. Even before that there had from time 
to time been a good deal of writing in general 
terms about stages in economic evolution. 'I’he 
revived interest in primitive societies and the 
rise of prehistoric studies had also stimulated 
speculation. Curiosity about the growth of large 
scale industry and machine industry liad not 
slackened since the early years of the century. 
But beginning with the seventies the Marxian 
conception of capitalism slowly acquired a prom- 
inent place in historical thought. Historians and 
economists became increasingly concerned with 
such questions as the origins of capitalism, its 
forms and relations to other types of economic 
organization, its spread and influence in various 
societies and at various dates, its relations with 
the problems of money and the vicissitudes of 
prices, its connections with the early and later 
history of the New World. 

Such discussions, however, entered their con- 
temporary phase only with the appearance in 
1902 of the first two volumes of Sombart’s Der 
moderne Kapitalismus ^ a more frankly historical 
and academic, less partisan but not less chal- 
lenging, work than Das Kapital. Its conclusions 
have been disputed by specialists at almost every 
point and modified by its author at several; but 
it furnished and in its revised form (3 vols., 
1927) still furnishes a perpetual stimulus to in- 
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quiry. Sombart’s distinction, based on Marx, 
between early and “high” capitalism, with a 
dividing line at the great mechanical inventions, 
has been fruitful; and so have his suggestive if 
incomplete and overemphasized accounts of the 
part played by w^ar and luxury in promoting large 
scale industry and standardization of output. 

Marx went to history to prove a thesis and 
find material for a forecast. Others equally in- 
terested in the social problems of their day went 
to it for guidance in social reform. Prominent 
among these in England was ’^roynbee, whose 
Lectures on the Industrial Revolution (1884), pub- 
lished posthumously, e.xerted an influence quite 
out of proportion to its size and unfinished 
workmanship. A decade later Sidney and Bea- 
trice Webb, standing much further to the politi- 
cal Left, dealt with the same problem in their 
History of Trade U monism y which with only very 
slight traces of political bias applied strict meth- 
ods of research to the most recent and most 
controversial history. In the same period Ash- 
ley, a younger Oxford contemporary of Toynbee 
and the incumbent of the first chair of economic 
history in the English speaking world at Plar- 
vard, produced in his Introduction to English 
Pxonomic History and Theory (2 vols., 1888-93) 
a strictly scientific synthesis; since the work 
never got beyond the sixteenth century it did 
not reveal in any direct way its author’s spiritual 
debt to IV^ynbee. 

Special aspects of recent British history were 
also handled thoroughly by Buxton in Finance 
and Politics y lySj-iSSj^ (1888) and Prothero in 
The Pioneers and Progress of English P^arniing 
(1888; expanded into English Farming y Past and 
Present y 1912). About the same time the output 
of industrial histories by men engaged in indus- 
try or closely connected with it, a characteristic 
British activity of the period from 1825 to 1875, 
tended to slacken. Notable exceptions are offered 
by Ellison’s histor}^ of The Cotton 'Trade of Great 
Britain (1886) and Burnley’s History of Wool 
and Woolcomhing (1889). 

During the decade from 1890 to 1900 the 
legal, institutional and economic history of the 
Middle Ages in England and elsewhere was 
illuminated by the towering personality, intellect 
and scholarship of Maitland. Although economic 
history proper was not his main interest, his 
History of English Law (in conjunction with Sir 
Frederick Pollock, 1895), Township and Borough 
(1898) and Domesday Book and Beyond (1897) 
did more for the comprehension of mediaeval 
economic life than many volumes of more spe- 
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cialized writing without genius behind it. The 
decade was also marked by the first outstanding 
contributions of American and Russian scholars 
to English economic history; (iross in The Gild 
Merchant (1890) and VinogradoflF in Villainage 
in England (1892) both worked from the legal 
and institutional side and with a German medi- 
aeval background. 

England had early attracted the attention of 
Cjerman scholars, 'fhe relative completeness of 
Jmglish records offered the opportunity of study- 
ing the peculiarities of early Teutonic settle- 
ments in so far as they survived on British soil, 
and for the modern period England was thought 
to present the classic picture of the agrarian, 
commercial and iiidu.strial revolutions. Nasse’s 
study of the mediaeval village community and 
sixteenth century enclosures (1869) was trans- 
lated into English two years after its appearance 
in Germany, and Brentano’s essay on The His- 
tory and the Development of Gilds (1870) was 
prepared and published in T'ngland. Gustav 
Cohn, an inductive economist by training, pro- 
duced the still unequaled Vntersuchungen iiber 
die englische Eisenhahnpolitik {2 vols., 1874-75) 
based on a close study of bluebooks and business 
records. Meld’s posthumous Zwei Biicfur zur 
soziakn Geschichte Englands (1881) is a notable 
but uncompleted study of English industrial 
development from 1750 to 1850 by a German 
socialist of the chair. A quarter of a century later 
the Frenchman Alantoux produced an equally 
important study of the industrial revolution in 
England. 

By the end of the nineteenth century eco- 
nomic history had not only acquired a definite 
territory and independence but it was coming to 
be recognized ns a foundation study in the his- 
tory of civilization. No student of prices needed 
to apologize for the suppo.sed ‘‘meanness” of his 
subject after d ’A vend had illustrated in his 
Histoire . . . de tons les prix . . . depuis Van 1200 
jusqii'en Van iSoo (4 vols., 1894-98) the class 
making and class destroying power of price 
changes and Bonn had studied the effect of the 
price revolution on the decline of Spain in the 
sixteenth century (1896). It was not necessary 
to accept Marx’ materialistic interpretation of 
history in all its crudity in order to agree with 
some part at least of w^hat Engels called his great 
discovery: “that cvery^vhere and always political 
conditions and events find their explanation in 
the corresponding economic conditions.” The 
economic achievements and tragedies of the 
nineteenth century had made the writing of eco- 


nomic history inevitable. “Things are in the 
saddle, and ride mankind.” Detached study of 
how this came about had superseded the resort 
to history for the defense of policy or the illus- 
tration of preconceived philosophic doctrine. 
Not that a study so closely linked, -to its very 
great advantage, with everyday things is likely 
to attain complete detachment from contempo- 
rary economic and social policies and contem- 
porary philosophic conceptions. Ages read and 
write history by the light of their own knowledge 
and ideals, and they interpret it by their own 
experience. Although no conscientious scholar 
would deliberately write cither “proletarian” or 
“bourgeois” economic history, only the most 
technical and therefore the least human history 
will fail to show some stamp not merely of the 
historian’s age and philosophy but of his country 
and class or of the country and class to which 
his sympathies principally go out. 

J. H. Clapiiam 

Study and Research in the ’rwENTJKTii 
Century. Great Britain. Economic history had 
a place in Oxford and Cambridge historical 
curricula before 1880. With the death of ’loyn- 
bee and Rogers and the passage of Ashley from 
Oxford to America, Cambridge became more 
prominent. Cunningham was teaching there and 
Marshall was at that time giving much attention 
to history. The foundation of the London School 
of Economics in 1895 establish- 

ment of economic curricula and increased atten- 
tion to economic and social history in historical 
curricula at Cambridge, Oxford and other Brit- 
ish universities tended to give wider scope to 
the study of economic history in Great Britain 
during the twentieth century, ’lliere was no 
professorship of economic history until 1910, 
when a chair was founded for George Unwdn at 
Manchester, but there were many readerships 
and lectureships. A chair was founded at Cam- 
bridge in 1928 and at Oxford in 1931. 

Monographs on social and industrial history 
began to appear from the London School soon 
after its foundation; and in close association with 
it were issued the volumes of Sidney and Bea- 
trice Webb’s great history, the English Local 
Government y of which the most strictly economic 
are those on The King's Highway (1913) and on 
the poor law (1927-29). Research work at the 
school was largely inspired by Mrs. Knowles 
until her death in 1926. Her Industrial and Com- 
mercial Revolutions in Great Britain during the 
Nineteenth Century (1921) and her Economic De- 
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velopment of the British Overseas Empire (1924) 
indicated the lines along which she had worked. 
She was assisted and has been succeeded by 
Tawney , the author of numerous works of which 
the most important are The Agrarian Problem 
in the Sixteenth Century (1912) and Religion and 
the Rise of Capitalism (1926), the latter travers- 
ing in a different fashion the ground covered 
earlier by Max Weber. A younger colleague of 
Mrs. Knowles, and now holder of the chair 
named after her, is Eileen Power, author of the 
Medieval English Nunneries (1922) and compiler 
of the critical bibliography of The Industrial 
Revolution iy^o-i 8 yo (1927), published by the 
Economic History Society. 

At Oxford Vinogradoff illuminated social his- 
tory from the legal side in his Growth of the 
Manor (1905) and other works and inspired the 
monographs of the Oxford Studies in Social and 
Legal History (begun 1909). Oxford also sup- 
plied Lipson ’s Introduction to the Economic His- 
tory of England (1915), which was limited to the 
Middle Ages. G. N. Clark, who was appointed 
to the newly created chair, has not been pri- 
marily an economic historian, but there is valu- 
able economic work in his The Dutch Alliance 
and the War against French Trade, i 6 SS-j 6 q^ 
(1923) and The Seventeenth Century (1929). 

At Cambridge Cunningham abandoned teach- 
ing early in the present century but worked over 
his Growth of English Industry and Commerce 
until 1910 (5th cd. in 3 vols.). Various teachers 
divided his work after his death. Of these Clap- 
ham, after the issue of his Economic Development 
of France and Germany (1921) and the first vol- 
ume of his Economic History of Modern Britain 
(1926), was appointed to the new chair of eco- 
nomic history in 1928. 

Unwin’s professorship at Manchester was 
most fruitful. His knowledge of sources, medi- 
aeval and modern, was unique (see Studies in 
Economic History, 1927); in his last book, Samuel 
Oldknow and the Arkwrights (1924), he began 
that rewriting of the history of the industrial 
revolution with the aid of business documents 
which is being carried on by his colleagues and 
pupils in Manchester and elsewhere. The staffs 
of the younger British universities in the indus- 
trial centers and in Wales have all contributed 
to economic history and are acting as promoters 
of regional economic n^search. From Birming- 
ham, until his retirement in 1925, Ashley en- 
couraged this work. His own historical work had 
been laid aside since 1913, but his Bread of Our 
Forefathers (1928) was in the press when he died. 
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Under the leadership of W. R. Scott, formerly 
of St. Andrews, where he wrote the learned 
treatise on the early history of English, Scottish 
and Irish joint stock companies (3 vols., 1910- 
12), and now Adam Smith professor of political 
economy at Glasgow, work on Scottish agrarian 
and industrial history has been taken up. Earlier 
Cunningham had inspired similar work, some 
of the results of which were published in the 
Scottish Historical Review (quarterly, 1903-28). 
Miss Grant’s Social and Economic Development 
of Scotland before j 6 oj (1930) is a contribution 
to synthesis from a non-academic source. Valu- 
able, widely read and controversial non-academic 
contributions to the history of the industrial 
revolution have been made continuously since 
1911 by J. L. and B. Hammond; these include 
among others The Village Labourer (1911), The 
Town Labourer (1917), The Skilled Labourer 
(1919) and The Rise of Modem Industry (1925). 

The stimulus given to local economic history 
by the issue of the Victoria County Histories 
(beginning in 1901) was checked by the difficul- 
ties of that enterprise during the war years. The 
work accomplished was unequal but some was 
of first rate quality. In every case the articles of 
this series form a starting point for further local 
research. The publications of local antiquarian 
and archaeological societies and of the Camden, 
Selden, Pipe- Roll, Year Book and other societies 
arc constantly adding to the mass of printed 
sources without greatly reducing that of the un- 
printed. The volumes of the English Place- 
Name Society (published since 1924 under the 
editorship of Mawer and Stenton) arc supplying 
important material for early history. Their pub- 
lication is aided by the British Academy, which 
is also responsible for such volumes of its own as 
Stenton ’s Documents , . . of the Danelaw (1920). 
Among publications of the government of spe- 
cial interest to the economic historian the inven- 
tories of the Royal Commission on the Ancient 
and Historical Monuments (begun in 1910) and 
the archaeological work of the Ordnance Survey 
Office claim notice. The latter published Craw- 
ford’s Air Survey and Archaeology (1928), which 
illuminated Celtic Roman and Saxon field history 
and has since issued remarkable maps of Roman 
Britain and seventeenth century England. 

Recent activity in the field of economic his- 
tory in Britain is reflected in the appearance 
since 1926 of an annual historical supplement 
of the Economic Journal and the foundation in 
1927 of the Economic History Review edited by 
Lipson and Tawney. In addition to these fresh 
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outlets, original work in economic history con- 
tinues to appear in the English Historical Review^ 
in the Transactions oi Royal Historical Soci- 
ety and in the Cambridge Historical Journal pub- 
lished since 1923. 

J. H. Clapham 

Continental Europe. On the continent eco- 
nomic history has reached its highest develop- 
ment and is most eagerly studied in Germany. 
In his hooks and j)apers on mediaeval town and 
agrarian history {Territoriiim und Stadt, 1900; 
Per deutsche Staut des Mittelalters, 1914) Below 
brought an acutely critical intelligence to the 
clarification of many puzzling problems. Al- 
though in general inclined to pay more attention 
to the legal and constitutional aspects of medi- 
aeval institutions Below emphasized the primacy 
of economic factors in the origins of guilds and 
towns. Max Weber also dealt with Roman and 
early (German agrarian organization, but his 
greatest contribution to economic history con- 
sisted in stressing the importance of the religious 
factor in various economic systems and thereby 
opening up a wholly new field of in(|uiry. His 
posthumous Wirtschaftsgeschichte (1923) is not a 
work in economic history but a treatise in socio- 
logical economics; it utilizes historical material 
for the illustration of the basic thesis, the victory 
of rationalism over traditionalism. Brentano’s 
collection of essays Per zoirtschaftende Mensch in 
der Gescliichte (1923) traces economic evolution 
in terms of the disintegration of the primary 
economic unit and the resulting permeation of 
economic life with competitive acquisitiveness; 
he also published his lecture course on the eco- 
nomic history of antiquity (1929). 

With the recent death of many of the out- 
standing figures in the field the stimulating effect 
of the works of Sombart and Dopsch has come 
more clearly to the foreground. Sombart ’s the- 
ories of the origin and development of capitalism 
have inspired a large number of important if 
controversial works. Both Below and Brentano 
attacked Sombart s generalizations on the sub- 
ject, but perhaps the most telling attack was 
Strieder’s Zur Genesis des modernen Kapitalismus 
(1904), a study of the accumulation of large 
fortunes at the close of the mediaeval period. 
Equally provocative was the thesis of the Aus- 
trian scholar Dopsch as to the persistence of 
the Roman agrarian institutions to the end of 
the Carolingian period, which he developed in 
Die Wirtschaftsentwicklung der Karolingerzeit (2 
vols., 19 1 2-13) and in Wirtschaftliche und soziale 
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Grundlagen der europdischen Kulturentwicklung 
aus der Zeit von Cdsar bis auf Karl den Grossen 
(2 vols., 1918-20). 

Special and local historical studies have in 
this period been less concerned with agriculture 
and agrarian conditions and more with com- 
merce and industry; the best of them deal with 
the Middle Ages and early modern times. This 
is doubtless due to the great importance of the 
towns in the history of Germany and to the 
decadence of the country in the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries; the great industrial and 
commercial development of Germany in the 
twentieth century has also contributed to this 
orientation of studies. Early in the century the 
publication of Schulte’s Gescliichte des mitteP 
alter lichen Handels und Verkchrs zzvischen Mest- 
deutschland und Italien (1900) marked an im- 
portant turning point in commercial history. 
Schafer, whose best known economic work was 
done in Hanseatic history, and more recently 
Hiipke, who studied the economic history of 
northern (iermany and Holland, have also been 
prominent in this branch of study. Ehrenberg’s 
Das Zeitalter der Eugger (2 vols., 1896), a classic 
of commercial and financial history of early 
modern times, belongs to the nineteenth century, 
but liis studies of the great German industrialists 
(Grasse Vermogeriy Hire Entstehuug und ihre Be- 
deutungy 2 vols., 1902-05) come within this 
period. More recently Strieder’s studies of mo- 
nopolistic tendencies during the period of early 
capitalism (Stiidien zur Gescliichte kapitalistischer 
Organisationsformeriy 1914) and of the Fuggers 
(Jakob Eugger der Reichcy 1926) have claimed 
general notice. Ehrenberg’s and Strieder’s work 
is illustrative of a large number of studies pub- 
lished in Germany on the origin of large for- 
tunes and on the history of individual families 
and business concerns which played a leading 
part in economic life. In another field is Theo 
Sommerlad’s Die wirtschaftliche Tdtigkeit der 
Kirche in Deutschland (2 vols., 1900-05); it drew 
attention to the significant role played by the 
church in mediaeval economic life. 

This period was also rich in general treatises 
and comprehensive serial publications in eco- 
nomic history. A synthesis of universal economic 
history was recently completed by the anthro- 
pologist Cunow (4 vols., 1926-31). The very 
able summaries of mediaeval and modern eco- 
nomic history by Koetzschke (Allgemeine Wirt- 
schaftsgeschichte des MitteldlterSy 1924) and by 
the Russian scholar J. Kulischcr (Allgemeitie 
Wirtschaftsgeschichte des Mittelalters und der 
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Neuzeit^ 2 vols., 1928-29; published originally 
in Russian in 1913), appearing as volumes of the 
general historical scries edited by Below and 
Meinecke, bring together an enormous mass of 
monographic work on the subject mainly CJer- 
man in authorship. In 1918 Brodnitz began the 
publication of a Handhuch der Wirtschaftsge- 
schichte, which is to furnish manuals of economic 
history of the principal countries, 'rhe volumes 
so far published deal with England (1918), Rus- 
sia (1925) and Holland (1927) and offer useful 
surveys. 

The oldest scientific magazine in the field of 
economic history, Vierteljahrschrift fur Sozial- 
urid Wirtschaftsgeschichte (founded in 1893), con- 
tinues as one of the most alert and useful organs, 
although it has lost the genuinely international 
character and scope which distinguished it be- 
fore the World War. The activity of the learned 
societies, such as the Vienna Academy of Sci- 
ences (publisher of the Oesterreichische Urbare, 
1904-13) and the llansischer Geschichtsverein, 
was only temporarily interrupted during the war 
years and the period of post-war disorganiza- 
tion; they continue to publish sources of eco- 
nomic history and to stimulate research on the 
subject. 

In contrast with Germany economic history 
in 1 'ranee had been rather neglected before the 
war. It was but feebly represented in university 
faculties, and learned societies gave it no atten- 
tion. Only the period of the French Revolution 
si‘erTU‘d to attract attention, and the government 
encouraged its study by creating in 1903 a com- 
mission for the publication of documents relating 
to the economic history of the revolution. The 
commission’s series of rahirrs and of documents 
bearing on the sale of public lands are accom- 
panied by valuable notes and commentaries and 
illuminate the history of the entire eighteenth 
century. It is only since the war that a strong 
current of interest in economic history in gen- 
eral has become apparent in France. The suc- 
cess of geographic studies, carried on since the 
opening of the century under the direction of 
such men as Vidal de la Blache, Brunhet and 
Demangeon, has focused attention upon the role 
of geographic factors in national economic de- 
velopment and has indirectly stimulated an in- 
terest in economic history. The initiative of a 
few scholars such as Henri See, who works 
primarily in eighteenth and nineteenth century 
economic and social history, and Henri Hauser, 
who ranges over the entire field of French eco- 
nomic history, was also in part responsible for 


this change. In 1913 the Revue d'histoire des 
doctrines economiques et sociales (founded in 1908) 
changed its title to Revue dliistoire economique et 
sociale; this was intended to emphasize the con- 
nection between the history of theories and the 
history of institutions and to open the pages of 
the magazine to factual studies. Of greater im- 
portance has been the establishment in 1929 by 
M. Bloch and L. Febvrc of the Anmdes dliistoire 
economique et sociale, whose success is a good 
omen for the future of the discipline in France. 
At present there is being published in France a 
series of general surveys of economic history 
and prehistory by periods. The volumes of this 
Histoire universelle du travail, edited by CJeorges 
Renard, tend however to run over into institu- 
tional and social history and are rather popular 
in treatment. The general historical series, Uevo-- 
lution de Vhumanite, published under the direc- 
tion of Henri Berr, also contains special volumes 
on economic history. 

The monographic work in France tends to 
neglect economic for legal and constitutional 
history; the mediaeval period is studied less in- 
tensively than in Germany. Thus no tlefinitive 
work has as yet been done on such important 
problems as the significance of viticulture for 
mediaeval economy or tlic role played by the 
fairs of Champagne and the commerce of Mar- 
seille. Valuable contrii)utions to mediaeval his- 
tory have been made, however, by Georges 
Espinas, who has studied the cloth industry of 
French Flanders (2 vols., 1923) and the finances 
of the town of Douai in northern France (1902 
and 1913); by Coornaert, the author of a history 
of the cloth trade of Hondschoote (1930); and 
by Hauser in his collected essays, Travailleurs 
et marchands dans Vancienne France (1920). The 
interest of the French historians still definitely 
centers about the jieriod of Colbert and the cen- 
tury of the revolution. Thus Boissonade and 
Hauser have studied the economic policy of 
Colbert, Paul Masson the history of the French 
trade with northern Africa (1903) and the Le- 
vant (1896) and Leon Vignols colonial commerce 
(1925). The agrarian conditions of the prerevo- 
lutionary period and the changes elTected by the 
revolution have been illuminated in the impor- 
tant studies (1911-13) of the Russian scholar 
Luchitsky and in the later work done by Georges 
Lefebvre (2 vols., 1924), while the general eco- 
nomic history of the revolution is being inten- 
sively studied by Mathiez. In his history of 
French public finance after 1715 (5 vols., 1914- 
28) Marcel Marion also devotes considerable 
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mention to the finances of the revolution. An 
important contribution to industrial history of 
the modern period, a field which has been rather 
neglected, is Ballot s L' introduction du machi- 
nisme dans Imdustric frangaise {1^2'^). 

In Belgium the advantages of location favored 
the early development of commerce and indus- 
try; it is natural therefore that Belgian scholars 
came to pay increasing attention to the history 
of these subjects. 'Bhey came to it by way of 
the history of mediaeval towns, the institutions 
and social struggles in which could be under- 
stood only in the light of contemporary eco- 
nomic developments. Among the documentary 
collections on Belgian economic history may be 
noted the collection on the Flemish cloth trade, 
the greatest export industry of the Middle Ages, 
published by H. Pirenne and G. Espinas (4 
vols., 1906-24). Of the individual studies several 
are worthy of notice. G. dcs Marez treated colo- 
nization in the Frankish period (in Academic 
Royale dcs Sciences, des Lettres ct des Beaux 
Arts, MemoireSy ser. 2, vol. ix, 1926, sect. 2) in a 
way which shed new light upon the subject; he 
has also a study of the organization of labor in 
Brussels in the fifteenth century (1903-04). The 
agrarian organization in the Middle Ages has 
been studied by Verriest, and mediaeval money 
lending and finance by Bigwood. Goris’ Etude 
sur les colonies marchandes meridionales ,,, a 
Anvers de 1488 d (1925) supplements and 
clarifies Ehrenberg’s treatment in his Zeitalter 
der Fugffer. Huber van Houtte produced several 
works on the economic history of Belgium under 
the ancien regime (Jlistoire economique . . . , 1920; 
Les occupations etr anger es . , . , 2 vols., 1930) and 
compiled a series of documents on price history 
from 1381 to 1794 (1902). J. Cuvelier collected 
valuable materials on the statistics of population 
in the Middle Ages in his Les denomhrements de 
foyers en Brabant {xiv*’-xvi^ siecles) (1912). 

While the Belgians are especially interested 
in the period comprising the Middle Ages and 
the sixteenth century, the Dutch historians arc 
more attracted to the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries, during which the economic leadership 
of the world resided in Holland. Van Dillen's 
penetrating studies of Amsterdam exchange 
banks ( 1 925) and of the Amsterdam guilds (1929) 
relate primarily to this period, while Posthumus* 
valuable history of the Leyden textile industry 
(1908) is limited to the Middle Ages, although 
the collection of documents on the subject com- 
piled by him (6 vols., 1910-22) covers the years 
from 1333 to 1795. The popularity of the study 


of economic histur}' in the Netherlands is at- 
tested by the publication since 1916 of the 
Econofnisch-histuris ch jaarbock . 

Although the economic development of medi- 
aeval Italy was much in advance of all the other 
nations, the Italian historians have not as yet 
given adetjuate attention to the subject which 
comprises the eastward expansion of Italian 
commerce and the organization of commerce 
and finance in the difi'erent city-states. German 
historians like J.. M. Hartmann {Geschichte 
Italiens im Mitt dal ter, 4 vols., 1S97 1915), who 
has continued the work of Mommsen; Schaube, 
a student of the commercial history of the early 
Middle Ages (1906); and Davidsohn, the author 
of a monumental liistory of mediaeval Florence 
(4 vols., 1896-1927), are resjionsible for the be- 
ginning of a scientific study of these topics. An 
important French contribution in this field is 
that of Yver {Lc commerce et les marchands dans 
rhalie mcridionalc au xiiP et an xiv^ siecle, 1903). 
Recently an American scholar, E. Byrne, has 
drawn upon the rich notarial archives of Genoa 
for his valuable study Genoese Shipping in the 
Twelfth and Thirteenth Centuries (1930), and a 
Rumanian, G. J. Bratianu, has produced the 
in.stnictivc Rccherches sur le commerce genois dam 
la Mer noire au xiiv siccle (1929). There is no 
doubt, however, that in the future Italian in- 
vestigators will pay increasing attention to the 
economic past of their country. Salvioli’s study 
of capitalism in ancient Rome (1906), the wori' 
of Einaudi on the financial history of the eight- 
eenth century and that of the late G. Prato on 
the financial and agrarian history of the seven- 
teenth and eighteenth centuries indicate that an 
interest in economic history is not alien to Italian 
scholarship. Tlic more recent ])ublications of 
Sapori on the Florentine banking houses of the 
late Middle Ages {La crisi delle compagnie mer- 
cantili dci Bardi e dei Peruzzi, 1926) offer a most 
encouraging promise for the future. 

This much too cursory survey has frequently 
mentioned the influence of the World War on 
the study of economic history. This influence 
must not, however, be overestimated; it is not 
at all comparable in importance to the profound 
changes w hich the war introduced into the study 
of general modern history. The economists have 
made and will continue to make the World War 
the object of their researches; the voluminous 
Economic and Social History of the World War, 
published under the direction of Shotwell by the 
Carnegie Endowment for International Peace, 
is an imposing example of such work. But for 
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economic historians the events growing out of Beverly, Alexander Hewatt, Jeremy Belknap and 
the war are still too recent to be studied and John Drayton are illustrations. Later histories, 
understood in their true perspective. The war both loeal and national, such as those of Mc- 
hfls not appreciably affected the viewpoints, Master and Channing, maintained this emphasis 
trends of ideas or methods of work employed by on the description of economic conditions as a 
economic historians, nor did it long disturb the basis for the historical presentation of the changes 
actual prosecution of their work. Yet the time that had occurred since early settlement, 
is ripe for a creative spirit to break new paths in Official statistics have long constituted one of 
research. Much can be gained in the future by the most important sources for the study of 

emancipating economic history from limitation American economic history. There were the 

to the study of single nations and by adopting early colonial reports to the Lords of Trade, 
more frequently and more thoroughly the com- the reports of the Treasury Department from 
parative method of research and systematization. 1790 onward and the decennial census enumera- 

Hknri Pirenne tions. In 1810 manufactures were included in 
the federal census, in 1820 occupations, in 1840 
Economic History in the United States, agriculture and ffsheries and in 1850 transpor- 
Economic history may be studied from three tation. A notable Statistical Table of the United 

distinct points of view. First, economic events States (T^/4-QQ) was published in 1799; and 

may be presented simply in their chronological private compilers published convenient sum- 
sequence; this type of study, economic chronol- maries of statistical data — Blodget in 1806, Pit- 
ogy, early became dominant in America. Sec- kin in 1816 and Seybert in 1818. 
ondly, the historian may atte^upt to establish a In America as in England the first special 
sequence of filiation in the unfolding of eco- branch of economic history to be developed was 
nomic events, devise perhaps a series of stages commercial. In 1783 Lord Sheffield had main- 
of economic development. This genetic ap- tained in a book which attained great popular- 
proach is illustrated occasionally in American ity {Observations on the Commerce of American 
economic history, as in the work of Richard T. States) that while the colonics had gained politi- 
J* Commons, Isaac Loos and Blanche cal independence they must remain economically 
Hazard, but it is not much emphasized, partly dependent. This was exactly what those erst- 
bccause the history of America is so brief that while colonies had come to fear. In 1791 Tench 
it does not present a very long or distinct sue- Coxc made a notable reply to Sheffield (pub- 
cession of stages. The third ty})C of study at- lished later as A View of the United States of 
tempts a logical interpretation of economic dc- America, 1794) in which he made a real effort 
velopments in terms of the external factors to deal with commercial development, although 
wffiich aff ect economic arrangements, of the rela- the material, chiefly statistical, was scant and 
tions between the various parts of the economic the period covered (approximately from 1783 
system and of the influence of economic changes to 1791) was short. The occasional early efforts 
on social and political history. I’his approach to at a connected presentation of commercial his- 
economic history has existed in the United tory, such as the articles of Enoch Hale in 
States more or less from the first, increasing in Merchants' Magazine from 1853 to 1856, were 
popularity after the disappearance of the frontier not well developed. 

in the 1890’s. The disastrous monetary and banking experi- 

The history of most countries has to account ments in the first half of the century led to much 
for the rise of an interest in things economic, controversial writing and induced Gouge to 
In the United States, however, there never was compile A Short History of Paper Money and 
an all prevailing religion or a political prepos- Banking in the United States (1^23)- Other writ- 
session that smothered the economic realities of ers followed — Hildreth in 1837 and Dealtry in 
life. In the earliest pamphlets describing Vir- 1858. Toward the end of the century A. M. 
ginia and New England, contemporary with Davis published a number of works bearing on 
settlement itself, there was a good deal of eco- the history of colonial banking and currency; 
nomic matter set forth — how the natives secured the same period marks the beginning of the 
a living and what settlers had to do to survive or literary activity of Davis R. Dewey, the author 
to get rich. The histories of provinces and states of numerous scholarly works on the history of 
which appeared later also contain much scat- American currency, banking and public finance, 
tered economic description. The works of Robert The history of manufactures lagged behind 
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monetary and financial history except in so far 
as it was included in commercial, particularly 
mercantilistic, treatises. The first important 
treatment was J. Leandcr Bishop’s A History of 
American Manufacture from 1608 to i860 (2 
vols., 1861-64), which provided a compendious 
survey that was at once comprehensive in chron- 
ological sweep and in the number of industries 
covered. It had the great merit of describing 
particular firms and facUiries. Later the work 
was done more sy.sternatically by Victor S. Clark 
under the auspices of the Carnegie Institution. 
Special phases were dealt with by Malcolm Keir 
(manufacturing) and R. M. IVyon (household 
manufactures, 1^17), while histories of separate 
industries were ilone by Bagnall (early textile, 
1893), M. ’J’. Copeland (cotton, 1912), A. H. 
Cole (wx)ol, 1926), Charles B. Kuhlmann (flour 
milling, 1929) and others. An early history of 
railroads and canals was done by Poor (i860) 
and illuminating insights into the history of 
American railroading were afforded by John 
Moody in his Railroad Builders (1919). 

It is a curious fact that the history of agricul- 
ture, America’s primary industry, received no 
separate treatment until very late. In the decade 
from 1916 to 1925, however, several books were 
written or edited — by Sanford (1916), Carrier 
(1923), L. B. Schmidt (1925), Gras (1925) and 
Bidwell and I'alconer (1925). Only the last 
named authors aimed at exhaustive treatment 
and they dealt ojily with the north and stopped 
at i860. Many more special studies must be 
made, particularly of significant regions, before 
anything like an adequate general story can be 
told of American agriculture. In 1919 the Agri- 
cultural History Society was formed, and since 
1927 it has been publishing a quarterly called 
Agricultural History, 

The general economic history of the United 
States was undertaken surprisingly early and, as 
was to be expected, with only partial success. In 
1861 L. Stebbins, the publisher of popular books 
in Hartford, Connecticut, issued a sizable vol- 
ume entitled Eighty Years' Progress of the United 
States, Various writers contributed the different 
chapters — on agriculture, the cultivation of cot- 
ton, the steam engine, trade, transportation and 
manufacture. 1’he editor was aware that he was 
doing something new, but he was not peculiar in 
holding to the view that America’s chief con- 
tribution up to his time had been economic. A 
neglected but notable general outline was A, S. 
Bolles’ Industrial History of the United States 
(1879). intended originally as a cooperative 


work, but only Bolles kept up his enthusiasm 
and eventually wrote the w^hole book. Although 
it is a fairly inclusive treatment this work is 
strongest on the side of manufactures and for 
the period after 1800. In 1905 Katherine Coman 
wrote the first adccjuate Industrial History of the 
United States; although meant as a general text- 
book it is really a scholarly work. In 1909 G. S. 
Callender edited a volume of selections on Amer- 
ican economic hisn)ry, for which he wrote a 
number of stimulating introductory essays. 

A recent tendency is the regional division of 
general economic history for more effective 
treatment. Regional studies such as Weeden’s 
on New Phigland (1890), Hartsough’s on the 
northwest (1925) and U. B. Phillips’ on the old 
south (1929) promise a degree of reality and a 
wealth of detail not possible in a national pres- 
entation. In this connection it must be men- 
tioned that the work done and encouraged by 
state and regional historical societies (Massachu- 
setts, Illinois, Iowa, Mississippi Valley) is largely 
economic in character. 

Interest has been added to economic history 
by the emphasis upon the economic factor in 
American civilization. In 1893 Turner pointed 
out the significance of the frontier for American 
life; Beard applied the economic interpretation 
to the establishment of the federal constitution 
(1913), to the origin of Jeflfersonian democracy 
(1915) and indeed to American history gener- 
ally. These points of view were also adopted by 
a number of scholars working on more detailed 
problems in general American history. 

American economic history has not always 
sprung from native soil or home conditions. At 
Harvard, Dunbar, who had just returned from 
luirope, began in 1883 to give a course on the 
economic history of Europe and America since 
1763. In 1892 Ashley, appointed to the first 
chair in economic history, brought English and 
German methods and j)oints of view to Harvard. 
Since 1902, except for a period of about five 
years, Edwin F. Gay has lectured on the subject 
at Harvard and has come nearest to founding a 
school in America. His emphasis has been upon 
the quantitative method and upon minute care- 
ful research in selected fields. At Columbia, 
Edwin R. A. Seligman began in 1886 a course 
of lectures on the financial and industrial history 
of the United States, and in 1905 Simkhovitch, 
whose interests lie primarily in the field of Euro- 
pean agrarian history, was appointed to the new 
chair of economic history. Following the lead of 
Plarvard and Columbia three universities — ^Yale, 
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Minnesota and Buffalo — have established pro- 
fessorships of economic history. Recently Har- 
vard has been fostering research in business 
history; a professorship in business history has 
been established and the Journal of Economic 
and Business History has appeared quarterly 
since 1928. 

Historical economics came to America not 
only through Ashley and Gay at Harvard but 
through variolas scholars who had studied in 
(KTinany. Although they were not themselves 
economic historians Herbert Baxter Adams and 
Richard T. Ely at Johns Hopkins University and 
H. W. Farnam at Yale assisted in developing 
the economic point of view or in collecting eco- 
nomic historical data. Economists have fre- 
(jLiently written their dissertations in economic 
history and have often sought historical back- 
grounds for their special theoretical interests, 
notably 1 aussig in tariff and Commons in labor 
study. 

'rhe outstanding effort to organize work in 
economic history on a large scale was made 
under the auspices of the Carnegie Institution. 
A great deal of money was spent in collecting 
material. 'The various volumes that have ap- 
peared on American commerce, transportation, 
manufactures, labor and agriculture display un- 
equal merit. They are useful compilations of 
facts, however, and contain valuable suggestions 
as to source materials. 

Economic history in America has had no 
leader to produce a monumental work upon 
which others might build their reputations either 
by following or by criticizing it. The universities 
have generally neglected the study of economic 
history, apparently regarding it as a very special 
subject. 'Ehere has been a lack of controversy, 
even of intellectual resilience, in the field. 

N. S. B. Gras 

Economic History as a Discipline. Eco- 
nomic history is a branch of general institutional 
history, a study of the economic aspects of the 
social institutions of the past. Its methodological 
distinctiveness hinges primarily upon its marked 
quantitative interests; for this reason it is or 
should be the most exact branch of history. But 
it is often difficult or even impossible to intro- 
duce quantitative treatment into the institu- 
tional study of the subject. Thus for all but the 
most modern period the absence of statistical 
material may make only very rough and uncer- 
tain quantitative treatment possible. Even such 
simple questions as the membership of guilds 
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or early trade unions, the sizes of villages and 
towns and the ratio of wage earners to non -wage 
earners in industry at different dates often defy 
accurate answer. 

It would not be difficult to give some simple 
aspects of institutional history a more quantita- 
tive and graphic treatment than they have gen- 
erally received. Maps of England in 1300, 1400 
and 1500, marking the principal towns at each 
date and indicating those which arc known 
either to have had well developed craft guilds 
or not to have had them and those about which 
information is lacking, might prove most in- 
structive. So might maps based on Domesday 
and the Hundred Rolls of Edward i , indicating 
those villages which appear to have coincided 
with the manor and those which do not. Such 
elementary quantitative statements, which could 
be made more easily for mediaeval England than 
for most countries becaiise of the relative per- 
fection of the English records, can, however, 
only touch the externals of institutions and illus- 
trate the frequency of institutional types. In the 
study of institutional organization and function 
quantitative methods are usually inapplicable 
and the method of economic history differs in 
no way from that of history in general. 

Should the records happen to be abundant, 
quantitative treatment of the economic aspect 
may become possible and very fruitful. Domes- 
day Book, a tax book with some of the features 
of a census, is primarily an economic and only 
incidentally a legal and institutional record. 
EYom the “valets” of Domesday an almOvSt exact 
“business’" statement has been w^orked out (see 
Corbett, in Cambridge Medieval History, vol. v, 
ch. xv) of how William of Normandy assigned 
the shares of England, taken over as a going 
concern. It was to the abundant business records 
of English landowners (bailiffs’ accounts, etc.) 
that the quantitative method in mediaeval his- 
tory was first applied on a large scale by Thorold 
Rogers; it provided scries of price, wage, crop 
yield and other statistics over long periods. The 
quantitative method is still being applied and 
the records have still much to furnish. For some 
countries, e.g. Spain, the comprehensive study 
of price records has only recently begun. 

For handling the records of the economic 
history of the ancient, mediaeval and early mod- 
em world the necessary training is mainly that 
of the general historian — ^the linguistic, epi- 
graphic and palaeographic knowledge appropri- 
ate to the age and country studied. For the 
ancient world epigraphic knowledge is particu- 
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larly important because the literary sources con- 
tain little precise economic information. It is 
only to the study of the most recent history, that 
of the last century and a quarter and particularly 
of the last half century— the age of census and 
other official statistics— that methods requiring 
any but the most simple statistical knowledge 
can profitably be applied. But the study of price 
history for any period for which records are 
reasonably abundant, i.e, for any period since 
the twelfth century, requires familiarity with 
contemporary methods of price inquiry and with 
the elementary principles of index numbers. 
For the most recent period a fairly complete 
statistical equipment is necessary, because the 
abundance and variety of the statistical material 
permit the application of some of the more re- 
fined statistical methods. This work tends there- 
fore to fall into the hands of the inductive 
economist, who is only secondarily a historian. 

Every economic historian should, however, 
have acquired what might he called the statis- 
tical sense, the habit of asking in relation to any 
institution, policy, group or movement the ques- 
tions: how large how long? how often? how 
representative? The requirement seems obvious; 
but a good deal of the older politico-institutional 
economic history was less useful than it might 
have been through neglect of it. The latifundia 
were not so representative of Roman economic 
life in the early part of the first century B.c. as 
historians once supposed. Many theories of ur- 
ban origins which have found support among 
continental scholars break on the question “how 
representative.” The manorial map of England 
might put the manor village in its proper place. 
The political importance that has sometimes 
been assigned to the English trading companies 
of the sixteenth century has been greater than 
is warranted by their economic importance as 
understood at present. American scholarship has 
reduced the economic hardships inflicted by the 
old colonial system to their proper and rather 
limited size. Many accounts of the industrial 
revolution in Great Britain would hardly sug- 
gest that in 1830 only one person in eighty 
worked in a cotton mill: they omit to state 
clearly “how many.” 

Neglect of the question “how representa- 
tive?” vitiates most of the schemes, made par- 
ticularly by German scholars, for scheduling 
states in economic development. Such schemes 
besides concealing the variety of history may 
confuse logical with temporal succession. The 
most general of them was that of Bruno Hilde- 


brand, which postulated the sequence of natural 
economy, money economy and credit economy 
(“Natural-, Geld- und Kreditwirtschaft” in 
Jahrbucher fiir Natiomlokonomie und Statistik, 
vol. ii, 1864, p. 1-24). Its drawback when ap- 
plied to history has been that the labeling of an 
age as one of natural economy may easily lead 
to neglect of evidence for the coexistence of 
other types of economy. Thus prolonged re- 
search and controversy have been required to 
establish the fact that the early Middle Ages in 
northern Europe were not ages of pure natural 
economy. Moreover, the term natural economy 
may cover both exceedingly simple and very 
complex economic systems. Exchange in ancient 
Egypt was predominantly that of goods for 
goods; but ligyptian civilization had little in 
common with that of primitive Crermany or of 
primitive modern societies in which money is 
unknown. And since, excerpt in prehistoric and 
in the earliest historic times, money using and 
non -money using societies have always existed 
side by side, since remnants of natural economy 
have long siir\nved and still survive in money 
using communities, and since credit in some 
form appears at a very early stage in most civi- 
lizations and never completely dominates any, 
the assignment of a particular age or even of a 
particular society in that age to one or other of 
the stages becomes a delicate }>roblem of fact 
and of degree scarcely w^orth attempting. 

Similar but more destructive criticism applies 
to the stage scheme of Karl Biichcr {Die Ent- 
stehung der Volkswirtschaft^ i^ 93 )> based on that 
of Schonberg of 1867 (“Zur wirtschaftlichcn 
Bedeutung des deutschen Zunftwesens im Mit- 
telalter” in Jahrbucher fiir N ationalukonomie und 
Statistiky vol. ix, p. 1-72, 97-169), with its suc- 
cession of self-sufficient domestic economy, in 
which there is no exchange but every household 
meets all its own needs; town economy, in which 
the goods pass directly from producer to con- 
sumer and from countryman to townsman; and 
national economy, in which intermediaries be- 
tween producer and consumer appear. Bucher 
claimed that the whole course of economic de- 
velopment, at least for the peoples of central and 
western Europe, could be brought under this 
scheme. But it most certainly cannot. It is im- 
possible to distinguish such stages with precision 
in the history of those peoples; and the first two 
are arbitrary conceptions not corresponding to 
any known group of historical facts, although 
it is easy to find places and periods in which 
most households have been comparatively self- 
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sufficing or in which the simple intercourse 
between small towns and the surrounding coun- 
try has been dominant. Although stage schemes 
have furnished convenient categories for the 
classification of economic phenomena and have 
provided scholars with Max Weber’s “ideal 
types” with which the varied reality may be 
contrasted, they have done more harm than 
good to the study of economic history. They 
may be specially harmful when history is being 
summarized for the use of students. 

The inevitable breaking up of economic his- 
tory into periods for convenience of study and 
teaching has some of the dangers of the stage 
schemes, if period and stage are unduly identi- 
fied or if the period specialist loses perspective 
through relative ignorance of what went before 
and came after the age of his choice and so is 
unable to select for special attention those of its 
features which are of the greatest general signifi- 
cance. These are the ordinary dangers of histori- 
cal periodization and specialism. The tendency 
of economic history to take over ready made the 
conventional divisions of general history has at 
times produced unfortunate results but need not 
do so. Clear dividing lines purely economic in 
character do not exist or at least have not yet 
been generally agreed upon. If periods are rec- 
ognized as simply slices of time, within which 
some particular economic phenomenon — slav- 
ery, economic feudalism, early capitalism, cor- 
porate capitalism — may be of special importance 
but not necessarily to the exclusion of phenom- 
ena of other types, their study has no serious 
drawback. It is, however, probably even more 
important in economic than in other branches of 
history that period study should be associated 
with adequate study of the contemporary world, 
the terminus ad quern. 

Stage schemes in economic history were de- 
vised mostly by members of the German his- 
torical school of economists, who attempted to 
substitute, as it were, historical generalization 
for economic theory. Most scholars are now 
agreed that such an attempt failed even in the 
hands of Schmollcr. The central problems of 
economic theory, although they may be stated 
in terms of some particular historic phase, arc 
in essence independent of history. In theoretical 
discussion it is necessary to isolate forces and 
factors in a way which history does not permit. 
Even more important than this independence 
and the necessity for abstraction is the fact that 
the absence from all history, except that of the 
latest statistical age, of enough trustworthy se- 


quences of ascertained facts makes impossible 
the exact treatment at which theoretical induc- 
tive economics aims. Even the statistical age has 
not yet supplied nearly enough tested sequences 
of facts for the economist’s needs, and the nec- 
essarily defective historical record will scarcely 
satisfy him. For example, there can be no ex- 
act discussion of English unemployment before 
1886, when certain trade union statistics were 
first issued. There are countries in which such 
exact discussion is hardly possible even yet. 
Generalizations about the unemployment com- 
plained of in Shakespeare’s Henry viii (act i, 
scene 2) or even about that in Lancashire at the 
time of the American Civil War will give the 
contemporary economist little help. The his- 
torian recognizes that except in price history 
and other quantitative sections of his work his 
results will be on a lower plane of truth than 
that to which the fully equipped inductive econ- 
omist may conceivably attain. It remains true, 
however, that some parts of economic theory, 
such as the succession of industrial types, the 
evolution of money and the problem of popula- 
tion, arc or purport to be generalizations from 
history. 

The relation of economic history to social 
history is much closer. It is true that with cer- 
tain aspects of social history the economist as 
such is not concerned, unless he is in a position 
to trace the play of economic forces upon them. 
For example, his interest in costumes, manners, 
recreation and non-economic ideals may be lim- 
ited only to such aspects as the clothing of India 
in Lancashire cotton, the aping of the million- 
aire, the professionalizing of games and the 
commercializing of ideals. But as the main con- 
cerns of society are and always have been eco- 
nomic, by far the greater part of social history, 
it may be argued, is simply economic history. 
As a critic of particular social histories the 
economist’s main question will tend to be “is 
this representative.” The social historian may 
with fairness reply to such criticism that he 
deliberately studies society at leisure with more 
care than society at work, because in the spiritual 
history of mankind the important matter is the 
use made of time saved from the plow or the 
machine. To this there is no conclusive re- 
joinder; but plow and machine remain impor- 
tant and representative. The economic historian, 
on his side, can hardly afford to be ignorant 
either of non-economic social history or of gen- 
eral history. If he is, he will almost certainly 
mistake the importance of the economic factor 
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in any group of historical factors. It is unfortu- 
nate that the progress of specialization tends to 
increase rather than reduce this risk. 

The links between economic history and hu- 
man geography as now studied are similarly close. 
Although in the strict statistical or institutional 
treatment of economico-historical problems geo- 
graphical considerations may be irrelevant, they 
obviously are relevant to the wider economic 
history which would trace the evolution of soci- 
eties getting their living in particular environ- 
ments and altering those environments in the 
process. How far and in how much detail geo- 
graphical description should be introduced into 
economic histories depend on the scale of the 
work and the amount of knowledge which may 
reasonably be expected of the typical reader. 
The geographer must describe; the historian 
may often assume. But it should be said that 
economic history as hitherto written has much 
more often suffered from neglect not merely of 
geographical description but even of essential 
geographical considerations than it has erred 
by incorporating too much geography. It would 
be easy to cite agrarian histories which almost 
ignore climate and soil. The modern school of 
anthropogeographers, on the other hand, makes 
full use of the conclusions of economic history 
and sometimes even writes it, although with a 
geographical bias (e.g. Brunhes and Deffon- 
taines’ Gdographie humaine de la France, 2 vols., 
1920-26). It is much to be desired that there 
should be a closer union between the two stud- 
ies. The inevitable overlap at this or any other 
margin is not dangerous: it is at the overlapping 
margins of disciplines and sciences that the most 
important discoveries are usually made. 

J. H. Clapham 

See: History; Economics; Geography; Evolution, 
Social. 
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ECONOMIC INCENTIVES. The discussion 
of economic incentives in the social sciences has 
thus far centered round the simplifying assump- 
tion of the “economic man” introduced by 
classical economics and combated both by socio- 
ethical and by historico-realist criticisms in 
Anglo-Saxon and continental countries. The 
recently growing belief that scientific adequacy 
lies not so much in rigid systems but rather in 
more flexible renderings of a changing reality 
has brought up the question whether that whole 
controversy has not been vitiated by the com- 
mon presupposition of a too static character of 
economic incentives, and whether it is not time 
to reconcile the conflicting views by admitting 
the dynamic elements of a “verified” or “ap- 
plied” theory without foregoing the advantages 
of functional analysis and systematic under- 
standing. 

A comparison of precapitalistic and capital- 
istic society discloses the merely relative validity 
of both positions — ^that of the upholders and 
that of the opponents of the concept of the eco- 
nomic man. Precapitalistic society, as it is seen 
preserved today not only in primitive or colonial 
surroundings but in farming districts and com- 
munities everywhere in the midst of capitalistic 
society, is by no means devoid of even strongly 
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prevalent acquisitive and commercial instincts. 
But there seem to be two differences between 
these and the normal economic attitudes of 
capitalistic man: the one psychological, the other 
institutional. First, the ways in which the ac- 
quisitive spirit is here mixed with and overlaid 
by non-economic incentives are perhaps not 
more prominent in degree but doubtless diver- 
gent in structure from those that have rightly 
been recognized in capitalistic systems. Sec- 
ondly, and in close interaction with the first, 
the institutional medium of money and market 
economy appears to exercise a pervading influ- 
ence on the texture of economic and non- 
economic motives in social behavior. The slow 
breaking up of closed nuclei of household econ- 
omy, such as the European peasant proprietor 
farm or the older forms of the small family 
household, shows very clearly, on the one hand, 
a rising dependence on markets for the sale and 
purchase of formerly non-marketed or unmar- 
ketable goods and services and, on the other 
hand, a corresponding increase of money reck- 
oning and of degree of rationalization in the 
economic relations of the individual members 
of those communities to each other and to the 
nucleus as a whole. But of course this process 
in most instances means a transformation rather 
than a first emergence of economic incentives. 

A critical study of the forms and transforma- 
tions of economic incentives will therefore have 
to start from two fundamental considerations. 
One of them is that the conditioning of all social 
life by the need of providing the material in- 
struments of physical and mental existence 
raises everywhere and at all times the question 
as to how economic incentives underlie social 
behavior and that it is unrealistic to think of any 
age or community as exempt from this economic 
predetermination. It is not less important, how- 
ever, to inquire to what extent the specific 
transformation of economic incentives due to 
market economy and a rationalization of social 
relations generally results in actual isolations or 
accentuations of these incentives and thus justi- 
fies, at least for this development, the assumed 
psychology of the economic man as a reflex of 
an “economization** of society at large. Such a 
study of incentives does not rest content with 
the cheap solution given to the problem by 
most textbooks, viz. that the classical assump- 
tions have to be interpreted as exclusively ap- 
plicable to intermediate and instrumental mo- 
tives, means toward other ends, and that these 
ends themselves are independent of a merely 
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rational, commercial or acquisitive motivation. 
Evidently in any realistic social psychology there 
is no possibility of such a mechanical separation 
between intermediate and final incentives. It is 
doubtful whether the character of an incentive 
as purely or even overwhelmingly “economic** 
is in empirical research capable of being very 
distinctly set off against non-economic spheres. 

The aim of study must rather be the shape or 
structure of whole complexes of incentives pres- 
ent in a given economic situation or system. 
The question always is how far that structure 
is influenced by what we may term preexistent 
types of individuals or races approaching eco- 
nomic action from their own different angles, 
and how far such typical differences of attitude 
are in their turn to be traced to social and con- 
sequently economic developments. One might 
inquire in this connection how far the ascer- 
tainment of non-economic or extra-economic 
incentives might be only what Marxian socialists 
call an ideology, i.e. a fallacious interpretation 
of economic incentives as non-economic either 
by the illusions of observers or by the mistaken 
consciousness of the actors themselves. The 
search for such ideologies has proved increas- 
ingly a double edged tool, for the ideology of 
social class warfare itself has proved both how 
easily a purely economic motivation is transub- 
stantiated into a partly unreal sentiment and, 
vice versa, how easily the economic interpreta- 
tion of history is in its turn instigated by eco- 
nomic and social instead of scientific incentives. 

So much the more urgent would become the 
construction of a typology of motives in eco- 
nomic life. This is sometimes attempted as a 
mere coordination of psychological constellations 
such as would correspond to recent German 
research into the systematic varieties of Lebens- 
formen (Eduard Spranger) or Weltanschauungen 
(Karl Jaspers) or the numerous modern essays 
in “characterology.** 'Fhus an American writer 
on “non-commercial incentives** (P. H. Douglas 
in The Trend of Economics) distinguishes: the 
desire to benefit humanity; the fascination, or 
joy, of the work itself; the desire to project one*s 
own personality into the work at hand; the desire 
to be esteemed by one*s fellows in the same field 
of activity; the desire for the esteem and ap- 
proval of the general public; the craving for 
notoriety; the desire for power over men and 
over things. But there can be hardly anything 
final or exhaustive in such enumerations, even 
if they are drawn from descriptions of actual 
situations and habits that may be much more 
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valuable. A chief difficulty seems to lie in the 
curious fact that, while the naturalistic doctrines 
of social development under pressure of mate- 
rial environment arc in constant need of being 
supplemented by the study of relatively stable 
human types, the latter study must in its turn 
be wary of neglecting the influences of change 
and evolution, whether individual, racial or 
generally historical. It is significant that the psy- 
chology of social types has latterly been inspired 
and supplemented by psychological theories of 
the ages of man and of the alternation of gener- 
ations. And even afiart from this it might be 
asked, for example, whether the kind of “gen- 
eral public” or of “power over men and things” 
conceived of as the object of non-commercial 
incentives is not apt to differ so radically in 
different social systems as to leave scarcely more 
than a nominal clue for the realistic explorer. 

All this leads at first sight very far from the 
inner field of economic theory where the dis- 
cussion of incentives first cropped up. On closer 
inspection, however, the embarrassing wealth of 
the modern psychology of social motives will 
not have been fruitless for the restatement even 
of the “pure theory” of economics. In this re- 
spect research seems to advance on two main 
lines. For once, the emphasis of the concept of 
economic incentives has shifted from its older 
moral side, the gainful or hedonistic setting of 
social purposes that shocked the socio-ethicists 
and historians, over to its intellectual side, which 
in the beginning hardly used to be debated at 
all. The question now raised is whether the 
commercial incentive in a market and money 
economy could work on the basis of a complete 
knowledge both of the relevant data of the mar- 
ket and of the individual’s most advantageous 
relation to these data. It is the thoroughgoing 
alterations in the structure of enterprise and 
competition due to “late capitalism” that have 
opened the debate on this second and perhaps 
more important aspect of economic motivation 
and renewed for it the question whether there 
is any reality corresponding to the concept of 
omniscient economic incentives. The negative 
answer to this question is one of the socialist 
strongholds in the battle for the displacement 
of competitive by planned economy. A possible 
affirmative would have to narrow down still 
further the theoretical concept of competition 
and the competitive or entrepreneurial unit. 

In this dilemma a second methodological de- 
vice has sometimes been considered. Just as 
maiginal analysis has gradually left behind its 


eggshells of individualist Robinson Crusoe psy- 
chology for new objective statements, general 
economic theory has tried to avoid the tedious 
quarrels regarding cither the moral or the in- 
tellectual implications of the homo oeconomicus 
by simply neglecting incentives in the descrip- 
tion and analysis of economic functions — much 
as behaviorism wanted to dispense with the 
equivocations of motive in general psychology 
and sociology. Economic behavior as the broad- 
est and to a large extent unconscious or sub- 
conscious strata in the complexes of social action 
must appear particularly conducive to such an 
abstraction from subjective motives. This is 
especially true in modern standardized mass 
society, not only because of the “law of large 
numbers” asserting itself despite numerous in- 
dividual deviations but also because of the ob- 
jective force of economic institutions that act 
for man as well as through man. I'he modern 
form of the concept of the economic man and 
its counterpart, that of the complete individual, 
or the sociological man, are thus apt to fall into 
line with something like J. B. Clark’s distinction 
between “functional” and “personal” distribu- 
tion, in so far as the first stresses the automatic 
character of economic interplay, whereas the 
second stresses the range of actual social devia- 
tion from the mean, but within the limits of 
this interplay. Here too socialism has contrib- 
uted largely to a refining of the primitive classi- 
cal psychology of economic incentives, from the 
time when Marx in the famous foreword to the 
first edition of Das Kapital announced his intent 
to treat of capitalists and landlords not as per- 
sons but as “personifications of economic cate- 
gories.” On the other hand, it is socialist theory 
that reopens in full breadth the question of 
incentives by its doctrine that gradual or revo- 
lutionary changes of social institutions will nec- 
essarily entail new types of man and social 
action, replacing the acquisitive by the func- 
tional society and the exploitation of property 
by the “instinct of workmanship,” the spirit of 
public service or even an “anarchy” of “love” 
after the model of religious sects. 

Carl Brinkmann 
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ECONOMIC ORGANIZATION. See Organ- 
ization, Economic. 

ECONOMIC POLICY. The term economic 
policy may be used broadly to comprehend all 
government action in the economic sphere — 
more or less deliberate government intervention 
in production, distribution and consumption. 
Economic policy in this sense is as old as are 
established governments; for no government 
however constituted can exist without civil and 
military functionaries whose service must be 
paid for in some way. 'Fhe raising and spending 
of revenue is the most primitive and at the same 
time perhaps the most important branch of eco- 
nomic policy. 

Economic policy is sometimes an end and 
sometimes an instrument of a government’s gen- 
eral policy: it is dependent upon and must great- 
ly influence such policy. Wealth as a particular 
kind of power is sometimes desired for power’s 
sake, as by the mercantilist statesmen who fa- 
vored foreign trade as a means of making their 
country rich and thereby powerful; on the other 
hand, power has been freely used to acquire and 
to preserve wealth as an object worthy in itself; 
colonial expansion as a “shopkeeper’s” policy 
has been built on a display of military force; free 
trade depends for its undisturbed flow even in 
times of war either on naval supremacy or on 
international agreements. 

No deliberate economic policy can arise be- 
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fore a clear comprehension of the working of 
economic forces has taken root in the minds of 
the groups constituting governments. Economic 
theory, however, is not the parent of economic 
policy; historical!}^ the converse has been true. 
Aj^art from mediaeval theories, which were by- 
products of ethics and theology, the more im- 
portant modern economic theories have de- 
veloped out of violent discussions of the merits 
of rival economic policies. The theory of money 
owes more to controversies about the debasing 
of coins and about the control of the influx into 
Spain of the precious metals from the New World 
than to the early academic discussions about cir- 
culating medium. And the theory of international 
exchange was evolved by the mercantilist traders 
and statesmen in justification of the methods and 
purposes of their policy. Neither Friedrich 
List’s theory of productive forces nor Karl 
Marx’ construction of surplus value can be prop- 
erly appreciated as abstract theoretical proposi- 
tions. I'he former is a justification of a desired 
economic policy; while the latter, regarding the 
nature of things as stronger than government 
control or labor combinations, provides the ar- 
gument for a policy of non-intervention. 

But although theory develops late and al- 
though most actual economic policies have failed 
to conform to the tenets of pure economic the- 
ory, nevertheless the influence of economic 
thought on economic policy has been enormous. 
Statesmen and business men are much inclined 
to dispose of unpleasant and unanswerable argu- 
ments as “mere theories,” but they have always 
been eager to justify measures they advocated by 
quoting theories or if necessary by manufactur- 
ing them. During the height of inflation in Ger- 
many after the World War the more learned ad- 
vocates of inflation ejuoted Knapp’s Staatliche 
Theorie des Geldes (1905); their less learned col- 
leagues evolved their own theories. 

Economic policy has assumed an increasingly 
dominant place in modern society as a result of 
the growing importance of wealth and, with the 
possibility of its acquisition by other than war- 
like activities, the greatly increased efforts of 
governments to control its flow. The difference 
between a tribal cattle raid and the modem spoils 
system, whether manifested in corrupt munici- 
pal government or in the logrolling of highly re- 
spectable business interests, is rather technical; 
but the important feature of the modern crea- 
tion of wealth is that it no longer consists merely 
of transfer from one owner to another but results 
from a regular process of production. Its place 
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in the accepted moral order has moreover been 
completely reversed. In the classical world its 
possession was considered essential to the func- 
tions of full grown citizenship; its acquisition, on 
the other hand, was regarded as derogatory. 
Christian morality tolerated the possession of 
wealth if properly used but discouraged its ac- 
quisition in so far as commerce lied its practi- 
tioners to a material world instead of making 
them strive for the kingdom to come. As long as 
such views prevailed, economic policy remained 
limited to a repressive or police function, that of 
preventing people from cheating each other and 
from endangering their souls by indulging in 
luxuries. 

With the growth of the modern state and 
modern economic organization the situation has 
completely changed. Expanding nationalism was 
dependent on power which could be achieved 
and organized only by the creation not by the 
mere transfer of wealth. But the state could not 
create wealth without encouraging and protect- 
ing its subjects in the pursuit of it. Economic 
policy thus ceased to be a by-product of ethical 
assertion; it became one of the main branches of 
government activity. 

Economic policy involves more than reliance 
on strictly economic measures. Most economic 
policies depend for their success on some form 
of coercion, at times open, at times carefully 
veiled. Territories are occasionally bought by 
one government from the other, as in the case of 
the Alaska purchase, but most territorial expan- 
sion has been carried out by military force. Gov- 
ernments have sometimes avoided direct expro- 
priation of property by offering attractive com- 
pensation, as in the case of the earlier stages of 
Irish land purchase or the abolition of slavery in 
the British Empire; but more often expropria- 
tion has been effected by direct seizure or by co- 
ercive legislation, as occurred in the abolition of 
slavery in the United States. 

The growth of economic interests has not only 
influenced the relation of nations to each other, 
shaping in many ways their foreign policy; it has 
also affected internal political organization and 
functioning. The outstanding political issues of 
the western world before the modem era were 
religious and constitutional. The religious issue 
has been settled in most countries, as far as it can 
be settled, by legislation. Although its traces on 
institutions and ideas are still visible, religious 
conflict has ceased to be of dominant importance. 
Constitutional issues too seemed on the way 
toward settlement until they were revived and 


complicated by the growth of economic interests 
and theories. The spread of parliamentary de- 
mocracy had theoretically done away with the 
dualism between sovereign and people; the state 
when controlled by its citizens is identical with 
the nation and can safely be entrusted with na- 
tional tasks. But it has everywhere become evi- 
dent that this “monism” is purely formal. Al- 
though in most countries the people as a whole 
enjoy unfettered sovereignty, nations are split up 
into groups, classes, estates, interests. The vital 
issue has shifted from the division of power be- 
tween the rulers and the ruled to the safeguard- 
ing of one part of the peoj)le against encroach- 
ments by the other parts. The function of gov- 
ernment can therefore no longer be restricted to 
the maintenance of order and justice. The divi- 
sion of the national dividend and the ownership 
and control of the productive plants which yield 
it have become the main objects of political 
struggle, the real goals of political parties. Even 
those who do not accept the Marxian view that 
the forces of production are the main determi- 
nants of social organization, and groups to whom 
a commonwealth means more than the sum total 
of the economic activities of its members or of its 
governing body, no longer deny the preponder- 
ant importance of economic factors. It is there- 
fore natural that economic policy should have 
taken the place of religious and of constitutional 
policy as the most important branch of statecraft. 

Economic policy may be direct or indirect. A 
government which itself plans and organizes the 
production and distribution of goods and serv- 
ices among its citizens is engaged in direct eco- 
nomic policy. It runs economic institutions, as it 
runs its army and its navy, as direct concerns of 
the government. If such a policy embraces all 
economic activities, technical production as well 
as distribution, and centers them in the state, 
this is possible only under a system of complete 
regulation [Planwirtschaft), such as exists in a 
communistic form in Soviet Russia. 

Where production and distribution are left 
entirely to private initiative, to individuals or 
groups who are either self-sustaining or engaged 
in supplementing one another’s needs by barter 
or commerce, economic policy is indirect only. 
It consists mainly of some form of intervention 
by laws and regulations in the making and the 
disposing of commodities. The degree of such 
government intervention has varied greatly in 
different societies but has never been completely 
absent; for the social institutions indispensable 
to economic life, such as private property or 
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contract, are either created or maintained by 
government intervention. The absolute free play 
of economic forces in a given society always pre- 
supposes an established social order enjoying the 
protection of the law. Moreover, no government 
has completely refrained from direct interven- 
tion in economic activity, in so far as all govern- 
ments raise taxes and spend their proceeds. 

Where production and distribution are left to 
private enterprise, economic policy and eco- 
nomic activities are theoretically strictly sepa- 
rated. In actual practise, however, this is never 
true: even non-socialist governments indulge in 
a good many economic activities, such as the 
postal service or transportation. On the other 
hand, private units, like the chartered companies 
of the seventeenth century, have at times been 
entrusted with government functions and the 
execution of economic policy. Governments may 
carry out direct policies by delegation, as in the 
case of most central banks or the Russian trusts. 
Whenever a government shows signs of breaking 
up, private groups among its citizens are more 
than willing to take over its economic policy. 
Thus for several months after the German revo- 
lution of 1918 the country’s economic policy was 
in the hands of a board composed in equal parts 
of representatives of labor organizations and em- 
ployers’ federations. 

The economic activities of groups not en- 
trusted with political control must not be con- 
fused with economic policy, although they often 
greatly influence it. The flxing of monopoly 
prices by a trust or cartel or the fixing of wages 
by collective bargaining may even be done in de- 
fiance of a government’s economic policy. But 
the government’s attitude toward such activities 
and the efforts of such groups to have some eco- 
nomic practises made legal and others illegal 
are among the important determinants of eco- 
nomic policy. 

Despotic governments can be supposed at least 
in theory to be free from the pressure of eco- 
nomic groups and their interests — able to for- 
mulate conceptions of the common good in the 
economic field and to translate such ideas into 
action without fear of being called to account. 
But under a representative government it seems 
impossible to secure the adoption of an eco- 
nomic policy which has the general welfare as its 
main object and severely disregards sectional 
interests. When governments are formed or con- 
trolled by economic groups, the efforts of these 
groups become quite as much a part of economic 
politics as are the activities of political parties, 


whose programmatic policy becomes practical 
policy only when they assume office. When, for 
instance, trade unions in Australia run a caucus, 
which forms and controls governments, or when 
such groups as the Reichsverband der Deutschen 
Industrie or the Landbund in Germany can se- 
cure cabinet posts for representatives who have 
never been in politics, their share in the formula- 
tion of economic policy cannot be ignored. It is 
out of the abuses inherent in such a situation 
that the demand for an omnipotent dictator de- 
rives its force. 

The ultimate goal of economic policy has been 
the same in all ages and in all countries: the pre- 
vention of scarcity as a negative, the assurance of 
plenty as a positive, aim. In primitive societies 
direct methods are relied upon for the achieve- 
ment of this goal: consumers’ goods are carefully 
stored whenever a surplus is available, a situa- 
tion illustrated by the story of Joseph in Egypt; 
or again control may be applied directly to con- 
sumption, as was attempted in mediaeval legisla- 
tion against waste and luxury. 

With increasing complexity of economic or- 
ganization intermediate steps in the control of 
wealth become of greater importance. Before the 
development of modern productive techniques 
plenty could be assured only in the last analysis 
by control of land and of the people who worked 
it. Not infrequently, however, the possession of 
gold or silver, supposedly representing non- 
shrinkable purchasing power, has been con- 
sidered the criterion of plenty Perhaps the most 
notable instance of the acceptance of such a be- 
lief and its practical elaboration is to be found in 
the mercantilism of sixteenth and seventeenth 
century Europe. ’Phe partial breakdown of the 
mercantilist system in France brought a return 
to older conceptions: to the physiocrats plenty 
seemed possible only in a properly organized 
self-sufficient commonwealth, where the land 
yielded regularly a net surplus over all costs. The 
mercantilist doctrine, however, has never en- 
tirely disappeared from economic theory nor 
lost its sway over economic policy. 

In England Adam Smith and the classical 
economists combined the physiocratic emphasis 
on the necessity of a regular flow of consumers’ 
goods with a doctrine based on an elaborate sys- 
tem of money values. Plenty to them became 
cheapness. Their ultimate aim was the satisfac- 
tion of human wants by ever increasing quanti- 
ties and varieties of goods and services, with ever 
decreasing efforts. Low or rather falling prices 
became the final goal of liberal economists of the 
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nineteenth century. According to their own nomic policy, modified by special circumstances, 
theories this was a goal difficult to attain in view Moreover, each type of economic activity — ^agri- 


of the law of diminishing returns and the sup- 
posed tendency toward too great an increase in 
population, which made scarcity rather than 
plenty the probable fate of mankind or of some 
at least of its less favored strata. 

The policies advocated by this group did not 
stand unchallenged. An excessive agricultural 
population might secure cheapness in certain 
commodities by producing raw materials on a 
low standard of living and depending for its 
manufactured goods on imports from abroad. 
On the other hand, a protective tariH would give 
to that population employment in nascent indus- 
tries and free it of foreign dependence. As Fried- 
rich List, for instance, saw it, the development 
of productive powers for the production of plenty 
was more important than cheapness due to 
foreign imports. Objections came also from an- 
other angle. Since low prices depended on cheap 
labor and cheap labor was long supposed to be 
equivalent to low wages, the laboring groups did 
not care much for this sort of plenty; they pre- 
ferred regular employment and high wages to 
technical progress, falling prices and an ever 
increasing volume of satisfaction for human 
wants, if these led to unemployment and falling 
wages. To an increasing number of theorists in- 
terested in the laboring class plenty seemed best 
assured by the accumulation of capital goods 
(plants) in the hands of the commonw ealth, from 
which by a proper process of distribution an 
adequate supply of consumers’ goods would au- 
tomatically flow. 

It is essentially this physical, non-monetary 
conception of plenty which lies at the base of the 
economic policy of Soviet Russia as well as of 
the economic order advocated by modern indus- 
trialists. But the paradox of modern capitalist 
society is that although modern technical prog- 
ress has made the achievement of plenty easy 
and although low labor costs can be combined 
with high wages, the resulting cheapness is a 
danger to the business structure rather than a 
boon and attempts are continually made to pre- 
vent its occurrence. Although welfare and wealth 
no longer preclude each other and wealth can be 
increased without danger to health or the sup- 
pression of a part of the population, the full pos- 
sibilities of plenty have not yet found expression 
in modern social organization. 

A systematic survey of economic policy might 
be undertaken from many angles. Each country 
and each historical period has had its own eco- 


culture, commerce, fishing, banking, manufac- 
turing, insurance — may be an object of govern- 
mental control. A state will have a population 
policy and an income policy. Where such sepa- 
rate policies are not part of a general economic 
program they must produce in practise very un- 
expected results. There can be no agricultural 
policy which is not at the same time an industrial 
policy. 'The fixing of wages in industry is not 
merely industrial policy; for it may by withdraw- 
ing labor make agriculture unprofitable. No 
system of economic policy can be built upon 
such divisions. Each general system, however — 
liberalism, state socialism, socialism — emanating 
from a principle of its own must include pro- 
grams relevant to each of these aspects of eco- 
nomic life. 

Economic policy has up to the present derived 
only from individual governments, each regulat- 
ing the production and distribution of wealth in 
regard to its nationals. The regulation by any 
country of goods and services crossing its fron- 
tiers is bound, however, to affect their move- 
ments over a second frontier, and all really im- 
portant national economic measures will be 
followed by international repercussions. Thus 
the splitting up or the large estates in south- 
eastern Europe after the World War greatly re- 
duced for some time agricultural exports from 
the countries involved and affected the world 
wheat market. Separate discussion of foreign 
and domestic economic policy is therefore prob- 
ably not the most fruitful approach. 

A systematic grouping might be attempted by 
dividing economic policy into direct policy and 
indirect policy, as defined above. All activities 
directly undertaken by the government, espe- 
cially public expenditures, would be considered 
under the first heading, while indirect policy 
would embrace all government intervention in 
the activities of persons or groups engaged in 
economic occupations, including perhaps taxa- 
tion. 

The main field of indirect policy today is what 
may be called price policy; for in an economic 
system built upon exchange governments inter- 
vene most often by adjusting or regulating prices 
between the different groups exchanging their 
services at home and abroad. Tariff making, 
valorization and price fixing are forms of price 
policy in the commodity market. Usury laws and 
credit control in its various forms affect the price 
of capital; rent legislation is price policy applied 
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to land. In the field of labor factory legislation is 
an indirect price policy, while a compulsory 
eight-hour day or compulsory social insurance 
or the legal guaranty of a living wage is a direct 
price policy. Price policies may also be distin- 
guished as special and general; the former is de- 
signed to affect one or more special groups of 
commodities, while the latter involves an at- 
tempt to shift the entire price level by monetary 
policy or centralized credit control. 

Price policy does not, however, cover the 
whole field of governmental intervention. The 
transformation of social institutions, such as the 
abolition of certain forms of property or of 
private property in general, can scarcely be car- 
ried out (luickly enough by mere price regula- 
tions, although money compensation or heavy 
taxation may facilitate such changes. Nor can 
colonial expansion be left entirely to the play of 
prices, although an example of marked success 
in this direction exists in the Wakefield system 
of colonization. Economic policy is largely di- 
rected toward the creation or destruction of in- 
stitutions — peasant proprietorships, the pro- 
posed reorganization of the English coal mines, 
abolition of the guild system or of slavery. The 
totality of such efforts might be called institu- 
tional policy. It would embrace such very differ- 
ent actions as the annexation and settlement of 
land abroad and the creation of new legal insti- 
tutions at home. It is the most important branch 
of economic policy whenever the final stage of 
transition from one social system to another, 
which must often be marked by governmental 
action, is necessary. The transformation, from 
1570 to 1609, of the tribal system in Ireland into 
a system of feudal tenure could not have been 
accomplished without far reaching legal changes. 
And the transition from feudalism to modem 
property rights was brought about almost every- 
where by legal intervention; where there was no 
such intervention, change was effected in time 
by agrarian revolutions. 

Price policy and institutional policy account 
for most government actions in the economic 
sphere. But there is a large subject with which 
they deal only indirectly: population. The at- 
tempt of governments to increase or decrease the 
quantity or to improve or deteriorate the quality 
of population is only partially due to economic 
motives; it can rarely be carried out by economic 
means. Neither the increase of population fa- 
vored by militaristic governments nor the expul- 
sion of heretics, such as the Jews and the Moors 
from Spain or the Huguenots from France, was 


advocated because of economic reasoning. On 
the other hand, the admission of the Huguenots 
into other lands was the result of a deliberate 
economic policy and did produce very impor- 
tant economic results. Motives are most often 
mixed: American or Australian immigration pol- 
icy is the outcome partly of a desire for the crea- 
tion of a biologically superior race and partly of 
the wish to maintain high wages. Since men and 
women are consumers of goods as well as sellers 
of labor, the character of a population will always 
influence and be influenced by economic policy. 
But neither quantitative nor qualitative popula- 
tion policy, including such subjects as eugenics 
and migration, can be treated exhaustively with- 
in the scope of institutional policy or price 
policy. The Malthusian endeavor to explain the 
growth of population by reference to the influ- 
ence of falling or rising wages and to explain the 
reaction of wages to the fluctuations of popula- 
tion as a special case of supply and demand was 
not very satisfactory. 'Eherefore it would be well 
to add population policy to institutional policy 
and price policy as a third important branch of 
economic policy. 

One of the main causes of the rise of systems 
of economic policy has been the existence of 
various states enjoying more or less favorable 
geographical positions, possessing varying eco- 
nomic strength and facing each other as rivals 
and opponents. For plenty has but a relative 
meaning when the needs of the citizens of one 
country are contemplated; its real significance is 
brought out by comparison with neighboring or 
rival states. 

Throughout primitive and early times no 
people or state could consider itself safe from 
hostile pressure or from the danger of scarcity if 
its natural resources were not sufficient for the 
satisfaction of the needs of its people. As a result 
a common and frequently recurring policy ot 
governments has been the attempt to make their 
own country self-sufficient by developing its 
natural resources and by banning foreign im- 
ports. They have usually aimed at the same time 
to secure some sort of economic domination over 
foreign nations by making the latter dependent 
on goods imported from their own surplus re- 
sources. In its developed form this becomes the 
program of mercantilism — ^the effort to hamper 
imports while fostering exports, to raise and ex- 
port a surplus of goods of prime necessity while 
reducing imports to mere luxuries. 

Where a country did not possess sufficient 
natural resources for permanent self-sufficiency 
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it usually attempted to gain them by territorial 
expansion. For a very long period the main end 
of economic policy was land and its main weapon 
was war, although federations and purchase were 
sometimes resorted to. The economic policy of 
primitive tribes — the acquisition of lands, flocks 
and warriors by force of arms — does not differ 
greatly in essentials from the ways of the Nor- 
man knights who conquered and despoiled the 
Irish or of the colonial Boers who needed and 
took farms for their numerous progeny. Con- 
quest, the main economic policy of tribal and 
feudal days, has retained its importance in mod- 
ern times. The huge annexations of the past cen- 
tury have sometimes been caused by national 
aspirations or by the need of military security, 
but most of them have been closely connected 
with the desire for wealth and self-sufficiency. 
The policy of creating a completely self-suffi- 
cient empire l)y forceful territorial expansion has 
been tried by many nations; as a complete policy 
it has failed conspicuously, for population and 
resources have never and nowhere balanced so 
nicely as to do away with the need for exports or 
imports. 

A fairly complex network of trading relations 
was early built up by the nations surrounding 
the Mediterranean basin, many of which, such 
as the Ninevites and Phoenicians, gained almost 
their entire wealth through their position as 
commercial intermediaries. The later Roman 
Empire was dependent on international trade 
for its food supply and consequently directed its 
economic policy toward the fostering of stable 
commercial relationships throughout the terri- 
tory under its control. With the breaking of these 
ties in the Middle Ages governmental effort was 
directed toward the avoidance of scarcity rather 
than the procuring of plenty; getting rich even 
by trade became a rather one-sided transaction, 
generally consummated by supenor force or su- 
perior skill and closely related to fraud. In a 
feudal society stability of status and income was 
desirable, change and increase of wealth were 
dangerous; trade was admissible only between 
nations where nature apparently made it un- 
avoidable. The growth of the large colonial em- 
pires of the early modem period did force the 
less favored countries to resort to a regular sys- 
tem of trade with them. Indeed, the belief that 
international trade was a proper metliod for en- 
riching a country was the indirect outcome of 
these grandiose efforts to create self-sufficient 
empires. 

Colonial expansion was the concrete expres- 


sion of the feudal theory of wealth; the foreign 
trade policy of the mercantilists, on the other 
hand, reflected the views on wealth of the com- 
mercial classes coming into power in Holland 
and England. Although governments and gov- 
erning classes might prefer territorial expansion 
to trade expansion, the natural limitations of the 
former soon made the fostering of international 
trade the popular, almost universal object of 
economic policy. Territorial acquisition has 
been, however, an important means of enrich- 
ment until very recent times, when the revolt of 
subject nationalities has checked political colo- 
nization, the place of which has largely been 
taken by capitalistic colonization, the penetration 
of foreign capital into backward countries. 

But the theory of domination has left its im- 
print on the opposite policy of getting rich by 
trade. Even if trade is mutually beneficial it may 
be so regulated politically as to make one party 
gain more than the other, d^he mercantilist 
merchants, regarding gold and silver as the most 
important objects of exchange, favored the semi- 
monopolistic organization of trade by govern- 
ments in order to insure the scarcity of commod- 
ities the supply of which they controlled and 
thus to establish the dependence of foreign cus- 
tomers and their contribution to the wealth of 
the monopolizing country. This method of eco- 
nomic control has survived into modern times. 
The Stevenson scheme for restricting rubber 
production is closely related to the Dutch corner 
in cloves. And the more or less monopolistic 
control of capital markets has often enabled the 
richer countries to make the poorer countries 
subservient to their policy economically as well 
as politically. Economic pressure, based on the 
more or less monopolistic control of wealth, is as 
coercive as conquest. Even the conduct of trade 
on the basis of equality and reciprocity does not 
preclude some sort of regulation. A free trade 
tariff raised for revenue purposes only still con- 
siderably influences the flow of goods between 
countries. 

Deliberate purposeful regulation of foreign 
trade has taken various forms, llie early schemes 
of organization under which governments or 
agencies created by governments directly ex- 
changed with each other fixed quantities of spec- 
ified commodities disappeared as a system long 
ago, although economic dislocation following the 
World War revived such variants of it as the 
quota system as well as the use of embargoes and 
prohibitions. By the middle of the nineteenth 
century the place of such direct controls had 
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been taken by more or less systematic tariff legis- 
lation, designed to enable governments to adjust 
the relations between foreign and domestic 
prices as well as between the prices of protected 
and unprotected domestic goods. Protection, 
whatever its motives may be, is a method of reg- 
ulating prices by political control. Attempts 
have occasionally been made to fix or stabilize 
prices through tariff regulation. More frecjuently 
the purpose has been limited to the fixing of 
increments to be added to the unregulated fluc- 
tuating world market prices. Protection does not 
necessarily apply only to commodities; the flow 
of labor and of capital over international fron- 
tiers can be similarly affected by immigration or 
emigration legislation and by the control of 
foreign loans. Protection may also be achieved 
by more direct economic means, such as the 
jiayment of subsidies, the granting of assisted 
passages to immigrants or the guaranty of inter- 
est on loans. 

Government control of trade, although it is 
not, like annexation of territory, open coercion, 
contains as does all go\ernment action some 
compulsory elements. Coercion has existed in 
domestic economic policy as well as in foreign 
relations. Governments have forced their sub- 
jects to }’>roduce certain goods and prevented 
them by force from the consumption of others. 
Physical force or the fear of it as the ultimate 
motive for obeying the law has at all times under- 
lain economic policy, as it has other forms of 
government activity. The history of taxation 
alone is a proof of this fact. 

'Phe outstanding attempt to construct an eco- 
nomic policy based on the absence of govern- 
ment intervention and political coercion was that 
of the nineteenth century liberal school of econ- 
omists, especially the group known as the Man- 
chester school. This group advocated unham- 
pered and unfettered private initiative as the best 
way of bringing about both an increase in the 
national dividend and its more equitable distri- 
bution. 'I'o them intelligent self-interest seemed 
a more effective economic motive than docile 
obedience to the plans of some benevolent but 
despotic government. To function safely such 
self-interest had to work under a system of free 
competition which could not be achieved before 
monopoly in all its different forms was dc.stroyed. 
Free competition was regarded not so much as 
an end in itself but rather as a means to an end: 
plenty for all , decline in prices and in costs of labor 
but not necessarily in wages, and ultimately ever 
increasing satisfaction of such human wants as 
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arc dependent on economic goods and activities. 
Once such a system was established, government 
control became according to its proponents 
superfluous, even injurious; since the vSystem 
was the best which could be produced, its arti- 
ficial correction would diminish the maximum 
satisfaction enjoyed by all the members of the 
commonwealth . 

Non-intervention might be a legitimate policy 
— if abstention from action can be called policy 
— within a society whose institutions were 
adapted to function without such control. But 
such a society must itself first be created by in- 
stitutional policy. As the physiocrats had not ex- 
pected their system to work until “the rule of 
nature” W'as established, so the Manchester 
school demanded the repeal of the corn laws to 
destroy feudal monopoly and thus make room 
for the free play of economic forces and advo- 
cated the creation of peasant proprietors, by 
compulsion if necessary. 

Liberalism did not succeed in establishing a 
commonwealth based on free competition, for 
nowhere did there exist ideal conditions to per- 
mit the working of such a system. They were 
most nearly approximated, perhaps, in the 
United States after the opening of the west. But 
although the monopoly of land was there to some 
extent broken, modern industrialism immedi- 
ately created everywhere new quasi-monopolis- 
tic institutions. The preponderance of fixed 
capital has assimilated the structure of many 
industrial concerns to that of monopolistic land- 
holdings. From a technical point of view systems 
of transportation or great power centers are 
worked best on non-competitive lines. Where 
monopoly is thus useful, it cannot be prevented; 
and where it exists, governmental non-interven- 
tion is impossible. 

When monopoly prices are combined with 
competitive prices, a well balanced automatic 
adjustment of the economic mechanism can no 
longer be relied upon. Non-intervention where 
monopoly exists is equivalent to control by mo- 
nopoly. Deliberate governmental price policy of 
some sort therefore becomes unavoidable. Such 
control has assumed various forms. Govern- 
ments have in some cases taken over the monop- 
oly plants, for example, railway systems, and run 
them either in such a way as to derive the maxi- 
mum profit in the interest of the taxpayer or at 
cost prices in order to supply essential economic 
services as cheaply as possible. In other cases the 
ownership and management of monopoly have 
been left to private groups but the fixing of prices 
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has been made subject to government consent, as 
in the German coal and potash industry; regula- 
tion may take the form of limitation of profits in 
an inverse ralif) to prices, as with many public 
utilities in the United States or the railways in 
Great Britain; or the monopoly may be forced to 
turn over all profits above a certain level to the 
public treasury, as must be done, for instance, 
by the Cierman Reichsbank. 

Several factors combined since the beginning 
of the nineteenth century to cause a revival of 
doctrines of economic control. Among the more 
important were the growth of population, the op- 
portunities of employing the increased numbers 
offered by industrialization, and the rise of na- 
tionalism. One of the chief exponents of the new 
theories was Friedrich List, who not only for- 
mulated the theory of protection of nascent in- 
dustries but also started that alliance between 
economic protection and sentimental nationalism 
which has recently spread to the new countries 
of eastern Europe as well as to colonies or former 
colonies striving for emancipation. 

This “new protection” conciliated the busi- 
ness classes with the state or rather with the 
bureaucracy which they had formerly opposed, 
since the state was now to inleiwene, by the im- 
position of customs duties, in their interest and 
with their active cooperation. These business 
groups continued, however, to insist on a policy 
of non-intervention so far as labor conditions 
were concerned. They argued that no efforts 
should be made to shorten hours or to protect 
women and children; nor should the combination 
of workers to raise wages be permitted, since this 
would make labor a monopoly and endanger the 
accumulation of capital, the dearth of which 
would ultimately bring about unemployment or 
lower wages, outcomes the more serious since 
the artificially raised wages would unavoidably 
have led to the increase of population. 

Such views might convince the working class 
in a free trade country where plenty was assured 
by low prices, but they lost their persuasiveness 
when the state intervened to give higher profits 
to selected industries. Moreover, while the 
trained bureaucracy of continental countries had 
occasionally advocated non-intervention, they 
had never meant to abolish themselves or the 
principles of contn)l fo. which they stood. The 
growth of nationalism and democracy led to 
bitter conllicts between such bureaucratic or- 
ganizations and the new economic groups, but 
the outcome was a strengthening of the principle 
of control. Patriarchal despots had always viewed 


the struggle of the laboring class in another way 
than had governments which had been taught 
the gospel of non-intervention by religious and 
political revolution. They might oppose the po- 
litical claims of laborers but were often willing 
to intervene to protect health as against mere 
wealth. A detTiocratic government served by 
highly trained specialists may be similarly in- 
clined to interfere to protect the workers when- 
ever national welfare seems to demand such ac- 
tion. 

Marxian socialism although radically revolu- 
tionary in its general princi})les was really quite 
as non -interventionist as was orthodox liberal- 
ism. For since the revolution and the ensuing 
expropriation of private property envisaged by 
Marx could come only at the end of a long period 
of evolution of the economic system, govern- 
ment intervention even in the interest of the 
working class must be regarded as rather useless. 
Working classes thoroughly imbued with this 
teaching might disbelieve in government inter- 
vention; but they can scarcely refuse it w^hen 
offered in the shape of factory legislation or so- 
cial insurance; and they demand it when their 
organizations become sufficiently strong. 'J'radc 
unions which can make or mar governments, as 
in Australia, early insist on state intervention 
especially in the regulation of wages. When such 
regulations arc assured, labor becomes an en- 
thusiastic advocate of tariff protection. It is gen- 
erally true that where wages are kept rigid by 
labor unions or where governmental wage fixing 
is not only tolerated but made compulsory, the 
working class does not object to intervention 
even if such action hampers production, in- 
creases the number of unemployed and throws 
a heavy burden on the taxpayer. 

Instances of government intervention for so- 
cial purposes can be found in all countries and 
all periods, but the modern theory of state con- 
trol was developed in Germany. German philos- 
ophy had created the conception of a superstate 
in which all of the nation’s activities could be 
comprehended. German romanticism and Ger- 
man historism combined in identifying this 
purely abstract state with the existing bureau- 
cratic government. It remained for the younger 
members of the German historical school, espe- 
cially some of the Kathedersozialisten^ to invent 
the mythos of the bureaucracy: state socialism. 
This new program was put into practise on a 
huge scale through Bismarck’s system of social 
insurance. It has since spread throughout the 
world, taking the form of Fabianism in England, 
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of the Wisconsin idea in the United States and, 
finally, when combined with the mediaeval idea 
of the corporate commonwealth, of Fascism. 

What was really slate socialism became almost 
universal during the World War and the subse- 
quent period of dislocation, 'rhroughout the 
course of the war the scarcity of goods compelled 
most belligerent governments to pul into elfect a 
policy of price fixing accompanied where suc- 
cessful by rationing. IVIilitary leaders, business 
men, trade union officials and civil servants com- 
bined to feed and clothe their nations according 
to more or less systematic plans. For the first 
time in modern history governments really dom- 
inated economic life, partly because they con- 
trolled the centralized purchase of goods, partly 
because they could insist on unquestioned obe- 
dience. This war control was rapidly abandoned 
in most countries with the cessation of hostili- 
ties, but traces of it have survived everywhere, 
for example, in the housing policy of the Ger- 
man government. 

The post-war period has seen the develop- 
ment of a wide variety of new economic pro- 
grams. Throughout most of the world hopes of a 
kind of after war millennium had been raised; 
instead, people found themselves facing new 
dangers and dislocations. Inflation had demon- 
strated the ease of bringing about rapidly a com- 
plete redistribution of the national income; it 
had, on the other hand, destroyed the feeling of 
security on which pre-war societies were built. 
Concurrently the attitude of many people toward 
government radically changed. Parliamentary 
government on a democratic basis had become 
prevalent throughout most of the world, but 
now the faith in such government almost com- 
pletely disappeared. It was seen that parliamen- 
tary majorities are in large part built up by sec- 
tional and usually conflicting economic interests 
joined in unholy alliance, to the cost of other 
groups; and that the loyal observance of their 
respective economic creeds by political parties 
had become rare, until the distinction between 
compromise and corruption appeared very hazy. 
Experience with the purely selfish intervention 
of such governments resulted in the revival of a 
spurious Manchester creed. Economic minority 
groups who are not strong enough to enforce 
government intervention in their own interest or 
who pay for the benefits of intervention accru- 
ing to other groups have in recent years been 
protesting loudly against state intervention in 
general and demanding a return to a policy of 
complete economic liberty. 
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This protest took in some quarters the form of 
a demand for what has been called self-govern- 
ment of industry; a similar system was advocated 
by workers under the slogan of “industrial de- 
mocracy.” The essence of this program was the 
organization of industries by collective arrange- 
ments between employers and employees and 
the placing on each industry of responsibility for 
settling its problems, wages as well as prices and 
in some schemes even taxation, without the in- 
tervention of the political government, which 
was to be reduced to its most primitive functions. 
Unfortunately in many of these schemes the 
welfare of consumers was ignored. It should be 
noted that this movement was not based on a 
demand for free competition or free trade. Rather 
the plan was to combine each industry in mo- 
nopolistic organizations, if possible on an inter- 
national basis similar to, but more far reaching 
than, the steel cartel. It was essentially freedom 
for, not from, monopoly that was demanded. 
'Fhe foundation of the Bank for International 
Settlements in 1931 was greatly influenced by 
such desires of important business interests to 
emancipate finance from government. In the 
labor world guild socialism played with similar 
ideas. 

The war had shown how quickly economic is- 
sues could be decided, provided the executive 
was not hampered by parliamentary responsibili- 
ties. When it was over, social friction, class war- 
fare, inflation and want seemed to have come to 
stay; nothing, so it seemed to a generation who 
had learned to obey orders, could be accom- 
plished in that chaos of mutually destructive eco- 
nomic interests which was represented by mod- 
ern parliamentary democracy. Careful planning 
had been done on an enormous scale during the 
war. Why not create a dictatorship in peace time 
which would appoint a sort of general economic 
manager of the nation’s total economic life, bud- 
geting for her wants and their satisfaction in a 
scientific way.^ From such more or less indistinct 
feelings several new conceptions of economic 
policy arose, all based on the conviction that ac- 
tion is primary, that there are no immanent eco- 
nomic laws which cannot be controlled by in- 
telligent organization, that such economic organ- 
ization is a technical problem and that coercion 
and obedience arc better springs of human activ- 
ity than self-interest and individual initiative. 

The first of the new schemes based on these 
assumptions arose in Germany. Known as “eco- 
nomic planning” (Planwirtschaft), it was based 
on the German bureaucratic tradition and the 
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conviction of that bureaucracy that centralized 
administration was more efficient than individ- 
ualistic production and distribution. The pro- 
gram of control was supported by business inter- 
ests whose monopolistic organization had ac- 
custon}ed them to consider administration and 
business as identical, and it found strong advo- 
cates among the many socialists to whom expan- 
sion of government activity seemed to be a step 
toward socialism. It did not, however, get be- 
yond the stage of planning. 'J'he general concept 
of planned control put its mark on large sections 
of German economic life — housing and coal 
mining, for example — but without the develop- 
ment of a general key plan, producing thus 
merely a jumble of free industries and of con- 
trolled industries. 

Far more important has been the Fascist ex- 
periment. In place of bringing about that free- 
dom from economic intervention which its 
original supporters greatly desired it has become 
the outstanding exponent of state socialism, 
somewhat in the line of the German Katheder- 
sozialismus , The Fascist state has united the 
great groups of producers, employers and em- 
ployees in compulsory organizations, building 
up a kind of social hierarchy. It has not abolished 
private property and money exchange, but it 
leaves the operation of neither to the influences 
of free competition. At every stage it regulates, 
interferes, controls. It represents a kind of com- 
bination of the mediaeval state, formed of an 
agglomeration of more or less stabilized corpora- 
tions, with the absolute despotic government of 
the mercantilist era. Its ideal is a kind of social- 
ism assuring stabilized if unequal incomes. Bis- 
marck’s policy of protection, social insurance, 
government enterprise and obedience resulted 
in a system really not very different from the 
Fascist achievement and was not even very re- 
mote from the Fascist theory. 

The rise of the Soviet state has proved the 
greatest solvent of older conceptions of the pos- 
sible scope of economic policy. For it can no 
longer be denied that economic activities can be 
carried out by a centralized government, which 
uses its subjects as employees with considerable 
efficiency. In Soviet Russia enthusiasm, fear and 
obedience have been used as motive power 
equivalent to the self-interest and the economic 
pressure on which the capitalistic world has re- 
lied. The Soviet system does not need private 
property as an incitement to work nor the power 
of the capitalist to squeeze a surplus value from 
the laborer nor his avarice for accumulating such 
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surplus to be applied to production. It does ac- 
cumulate as ruthlessly as its greediest capitalist 
predecessors. Working with the modern tech- 
niques developed by the capitalistic world it has 
in a brief period sliown remarkable economic de- 
velopment. Whether this is greater than that of 
capitalistic societies during similar periods of in- 
dustrial revolution under favorable circum- 
stances is doubtful. Apart from the vast institu- 
tional changes brought about by the abolition of 
private proj>erty the Soviets’ economic policy is, 
however, not very original. It offers many paral- 
lels to the period of late mercantilism, when 
ruthless bureaucratic governments industrial- 
ized their countries by brutal force without con- 
sideration for the sufferings of the population, 
especially the agrarian population. Iweii the del- 
egation of administrative authority from the 
central government to trusts has parallels: the 
mercantilist governments systematically applied 
their policies with the help of especially organ- 
ized privileged chartered companies. 

Iwen groups and countries which have not 
adopted any such radical and inclusive economic 
policies have been experimenting with partial 
forms of economic control. Hut these have not 
produced economic order. I’he piecemeal inter- 
vention practised has for one thing attracted 
capital to protected industries wliich have ex- 
panded far beyond existing demand. Where such 
industries are strongly organized, as in the case 
of the German cartels, they can make profits on 
the inflated capital by maintaining prices at 
home through curtailing output and dumping 
the surplus abroad. Their partial success may 
then lead to the advocacy of international cartels 
to raise in world markets the prices which have 
been lowxTed by such dumping. Valorization and 
import monopolies arc expected to confer on 
agriculturists similar benefits not achieved by 
agricultural protection in its more simple forms. 
It is coming to be generally recognized that 
throughout the world a faulty distribution of 
capital has taken place, partly as a result of piece- 
meal intervention. The remedies most frequently 
proposed are increased intervention through in- 
creased protection, monopolization, valorization. 

The main object of modern price policy is 
shifting from the provision of the public with 
cheap goods in order that they may satisfy their 
wants on an increasing scale to the guaranteeing 
to each group of a fixed price for the services it 
has to render, regardless of the cost of the ulti- 
mate output. Modern techniques and modern 
business organization arc widely held to be ca- 
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pable of producing a national income sufficient 
to provide a comfortable standard of living for 
all. Concurrently there has been a revival of the 
mediaeval idea of a stabilized fixed income de- 
termined according to acknowledged hierarchical 
class standards. Price fixing carried out accord- 
ing to such a conception differs widely from the 
old protectionist policy; it has become absolute 
rather than relative. For the attempt to add a 
definite tariff increment to a fluctuating world 
market price there has been substituted the aim 
of fixing an absolute price with the help of in- 
dices and sliding scales. 'Phe income of the dif- 
ferent classes of society, the price they receive 
for their services, is no longer to be determined 
by the price the finished product will fetch in 
the ultimate market; it has rather become a prior 
lien on that ultimate price which is supposed to 
cover tlie income costs of all contracting parties. 
When this conception eventuates in a policy of 
fixing wages regardless of yields it is pretty gen- 
erally denounced by the employing class as “po- 
litical” wage fixing. Tt is less frequently pointed 
out that tariff making to enable combinations to 
exploit the home market non-comjietitively is 
also political price fixing and not essentially dif- 
ferent from the fixing of wages in a like manner. 

None, however, of these methods of fixing 
prices, wages and profits or of eliminating risks 
can be used for the benefit of every economic 
group, nor can they be expected to yield the same 
results in all cases. Price policy so far has been a 
piecemeal affair, its main object discrimination. 
Indeed, if the various protected interests gained 
and lost equally by intervention, there would be 
no call for it. The fruits of intervention thus far 
have been a much greater range and diversity of 
prices than existed under a more nearly com- 
petitive system, and a very wasteful distribution 
of capital. 

As special price policy has failed to achieve 
economic order, attention has shifted to the pos- 
sibilities of a general price policy. Inflation and 
deflation have clearly shown that treasuries and 
central banks, which control the issue of money 
and credit, can easily raise or depress the price 
level of a country. It is true that in periods of 
inflation changes do not take place at the same 
time everywhere; there is considerable lag in the 
prices of different kinds of commodities; rigid 
incomes do not follow suit. Nevertheless, money 
and credit control makes possible a far more uni- 
form and general price policy than the special- 
ized measures embodied in tariff or wage regula- 
tions. It makes fairly easy a national redistribu- 
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tion of income, for during inflation creditors* 
claims are whittled down and debtors* burdens 
greatly eased. Many thoroughgoing interven- 
tionists advocate the manipulation of credit is- 
sues with the object of stabilizing or even raising 
prices a little whenever employment is slack. 

Central banks, working in close cooperation 
with treasuries, control credit largely by the use 
of discount policies. The chief object of discount 
policy in most countries has been the stabiliza- 
tion of foreign exchange. The supporters of a 
general price policy suggest another aim: stabili- 
zation of the price level. As discount rates regu- 
late the cost of short term credits they regulate 
too the flow of working capital and affect in- 
directly the valuation of fixed capital and its dis- 
tribution, through the stock exchange, among 
various industries. They affect moreover foreign 
lending or borrowing and by their influence on 
the price level the volume of imports and exports. 
Interventionists have long realized that the con- 
trol of the flow of capital is the problem most in 
need of solution. It has been attempted by means 
of tariffs or by control boards for public loans, 
such as the German Beratungsstelle fiir Aus- 
landsanleihen or the Loan Council in Australia. 
There has been shamefaced control of foreign 
loans in the United States and quite unabashed 
control in France. Several governments have 
guaranteed their nationals against losses on loans 
to Russia. All such measures are more or less 
haphazard. But it is widely believed that the sys- 
tematic manipulation of money and credit issues 
by the central banking authorities would over- 
come this difficulty and make possible a scientific 
general price policy by which emf)loymcnt 
would be increased, taxation eased and nations 
made rich and contented. 

It is largely because the possibilities of such 
credit control are undoubtedly very great that 
the power has been so far removed from the 
sphere of politics. Most existing bank laws for- 
bid banking authorities from embarking on arbi- 
trary general price policies and limit their 
activity so far as possible to the anticipation of 
automatic price movements. It is very doubtful 
whether a widening of these activities is desir- 
able. On the one hand, the possibilities of ma- 
nipulation are probably overrated. Discount 
policy might achieve much where free competi- 
tion was prevalent; it is, however, not so effec- 
tive in a society where important groups cling 
tenaciously to rigid prices, whatever the general 
price trend may be. Moreover, such an extension 
of authority would involve great political danger. 
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The cry for cheap money has been raised in 
many places — by the extreme laborites in Aus- 
tralia as well as by the German Nazis. Such de- 
mands can be fought successfully only where 
rigid banking laws exist. It is perhaps wiser to 
maintain such guaranties against hasty action of 
central banking authorities or undue influence 
by sectional and temporary political pressure. 

The time has passed when governmental in- 
tervention in economic affairs was considered a 
crime against immutable economic laws. But it 
is not so certain that the benefits of intervention, 
apart from institutional changes, are so great 
that any society should aspire to experience its 
maximum development. The automatic wisdom 
postulated by the liberal economist as resulting 
from natural equilibrium in a purely competitive 
world may well be doubted; but the terrible lack 


of equilibrium which can result from centralized 
intervention must not be ignored. Intervention 
may be wise; but it can be wise only if those who 
exercise it are full of wisdom. And as this is by 
no means a certainty, intervention ought not to 
be made too easy. 

Moritz Julius Bonn 
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ECONOMICS 

The Discipline of Economics. Economics 
deals with social phenomena centering about the 
provision for the material needs of the individual 
and of organized groups. It was once maintained 
that in order to claim the right to a separate ex- 
istence an intellectual discipline must have a dis- 
tinct subject matter and a specific methodology. 
As tested by this criterion the above definition 
is highly unsatisfactory: the line of demarcation 
between the subject matter of economics and 
that of other social scientific disciplines is very 
shadowy, and no mention is made of a special 
methodology. Yet to make this definition more 
specific would be to enter at once into the realm 
of controversy, to engage in a battle of words, in 
which slightly different nuances of definition 
disguise radical differences in approach and em- 
phasis in the study of the subject. Economics, 
which has long been and will perhaps ever con- 
tinue to be the battle ground of rationalizations 


for group and class interests, has suffered more 
than any other discipline from the malaise of 
polemics about definition and method. Econom- 
ics was defined as a science of wealth and as a 
science of welfare; it was spoken of as centering 
about the business enterprise and as including 
the entire range of economic behavior; it was de- 
clared to be essentially abstract and deductive or 
essentially empirical and descriptive; it was pro- 
claimed by some as a science and by others as an 
art. The modern student regards these contro- 
versies not as dispassionate attempts to attain by 
logical means to eternal verities, but as the reflec- 
tion in one field of changes in Zeitgeist and of 
shifts in the class structure of economic society. 
He is more frankly concerned with specific prob- 
lems suggested by the thousand and one malad- 
justments in the functioning of the economic 
system; and he endeavors to bring his intelligence 
to bear upon their solution without concerning 
himself with the question whether the problems 
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are purely economic in character or whether the 
procedure employed is in line with the approved 
methodology of economics. For his purposes the 
broad definition of economics given above should 
be entirely adequate; it indicates that economics 
is a social scientific discipline and that it is con- 
cerned with the relations of man to man arising 
out of processes directed to the satisfaction of 
material needs. 

The shift of emphasis and succession of points 
of view may be traced even in the history of the 
name of the discipline. The term economics is 
derived from the Greek oikonomike^ denoting the 
management of the household (oikos), which be- 
came in application to the household of a free 
commonwealth (polis) political economy. At the 
close of the Middle Ages the Greek nomencla- 
ture was taken up by French writers. In 1569 
Prudent le Choyselat published a Discours oeco- 
nomique^ which dealt primarily with an agronomic 
question. In the meantime Aristotle’s conception 
of politics had made headway and the term 
“police” began to be used for the science of gov- 
ernment. In 1615 there appeared Montchretien 
de Watteville’s Traicte de Voeconomie politique ^ in 
which he argued that, contrary to the Greek 
view, “economy” must not be separated from 
“police” because “the science of wealth ac- 
quisition is common to the state as well as to the 
family.” He identified “political (economy” with 
the public housekeeping {mesnagerie puhlique)^ 
which included not only government finance but 
also the bonne police ^ or regulation of agriculture, 
trade and industiy". Montchretien ’s example 
was, however, not at first followed. As late as 
1745 Claude Dupin wrote his Oeconomiques; in 
1750 the Oeconornische Nachrichten was started; 
and the physiocrats were soon called simply les 
economistes. In Italy Genovesi advocated the 
term civil economics and Ortes national eco- 
nomics; but they met with little success, al- 
though in Germany the term Natinnalokonomie 
had considerable vogue in the nineteenth cen- 
tury. 

In England Petty was the first to speak of 
“political economies” and of “oeconomicks” in 
the sense of “political arithmetick.” It was not 
until the next century that police became com- 
mon. Hutcheson in his System of Moral Philos- 
ophy (1755) speaks alternately of “oeconomics 
and politics” and “civil polity”; and Adam Smith 
devoted his lectures of 1763 to “justice, police, 
revenue and arms,” including under police 
“cleanliness and security, cheapness and plenty, 
commerce and manners.” Steuart's Inquiry into 
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the Principles of Political Oeconomy (1757), how- 
ever, popularized the term political oeconomy, 
so that Adam Smith refers to it alternately “as a 
branch of the science of a statesman or legisla- 
tor” and as a discipline dealing with “the nature 
and causes of the wealth of nations.” By the be- 
ginning of the next century the new discipline 
was everywhere called political economy. 

During the nineteenth century economics be- 
came a self-conscious discipline: much attention 
was paid to method, to the distinction between 
economics and related disciplines and to the di- 
visions between various schools of economic 
thought. In this connection sporadic attempts 
were made to apply new names: Whately sug- 
gested catallactics, or the science of exchanges; 
Hearn used plutology, or the science of wealth; 
and Ingram insisted on chremati sties, or the 
science of money making. These were intended 
in almost every case not merely to indicate more 
clearly the content of classical economics but to 
prevent a complete identification of economic 
science with this system of economic thought. 
For this reason such attempts were bound to 
prove unsuccessful. A more important change 
came toward the end of the century, when econ- 
omists became aware of the fact that political 
economy was too narrow a designation for a dis- 
cipline which dealt with economic relationships 
and economic change in society, often without 
reference to political factors. The new name pre- 
ferred was economics or social economics, the 
latter particularly in Germany. The pioneers in 
this respect were Mayo-Smith {Statistics and 
Economics^ 1888), E. B. Andrews {Institutes of 
Economics, 1889), Pantaleoni {Principii di eco- 
nomia pura, 1889) and Dietzel {Theoretische 
Sozialokonomik, 1895); perhaps most credit 
is due to Marshall, who in 1890 published the 
first Principles of Economics. 

One reason for preferring economics to polit- 
ical economy is that the discipline had ceased to 
be a system of inquiries with a direct bearing on 
questions of economic policy as it had been in 
the eighteenth and early in the nineteenth cen- 
tury. After a certain point has been reached, the 
comprehensiveness of the body of principles and 
the abstractness of methods employed in estab- 
lishing them have led to a clear cut separation of 
theory and practise. In England Senior’s An 
Outline of Political Economy (1836) was probably 
the first to draw attention to the rigidly abstract 
and hypothetical character of economic theory 
and to distinguish theoretical economics from 
the art of economics serving the needs of the 
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statesman. In Germany such a separation was was usually added to it; this is concerned pri- 


favored by the fact that the system of economic 
theory received from England was combined in 
general texts with a r/ichaujfe of old cameralism 
under the name of applied, or “practical/* eco- 
nomics. Later this division into theoretical and 
applied economics became crystallized into a 
separation of theory and policy. But even in 
German speaking countries this division was not 
universally accepted. In his AUgemeim Volks- 
wirtschaftslehrc (2 vols., 1900-04), for example, 
Schmoller included under each topic a historical 
introduction, a statement of principles and a dis- 
cussion of policy. The collective Grundriss der 
Sozialokonomik, begun in 1914, breaks entirely 
with the old divisions. In other countries the 
distinction between pure and applied economics 
met with little favor; until the end of the nine- 
teenth century general treatises have well nigh 
invariably included both fields. Since then, how- 
ever, it has become common in the United States 
to divide textbooks into two parts with headings 
something like “economic principles'* and “eco- 
nomic problems,” the first including a discus- 
sion of value and distribution and the latter being 
devoted to such topics as money and banking, 
labor problems, transportation and the like. 

The content of what at the present time con- 
stitutes economic principles is indicative of the 
development through which the systematization 
of economic theory passed in the course of a 
century. In 1811 D. Boileau {Introduction to the 
Study of Political Economy)^ basing himself partly 
on Jakob, divided the subject into the increase, 
the distribution and the consumption of wealth. 
In 1821 James Mill, the great systematizer of the 
classical school, divided theory into parts dealing 
with the production, the distribution, the inter- 
change and the consumption of wealth. With the 
substitution of exchange or circulation for inter- 
change this division remained typical for a long 
time. With the acceptance of the marginal utility 
approach the topic of value, originally treated 
under exchange, was given more prominence; 
the more practical topics originally found under 
exchange, such as money and credit, transporta- 
tion and the like, were either constituted into 
semi-independent disciplines or relegated to a 
separate part; production was identified with the 
supply determinant of value and consumption 
with its demand aspect. As a result theory proper 
was reduced to a closely integrated analysis of 
the principles of value and distribution. Where 
the old fourfold division was kept, another part, 
the treatment of the economic system as a whole. 


marily with dynamics, or the study of economic 
cycles. 

The differentiation of economics into separate 
teaching disciplines has been almost inevitable 
because of the complexity of the subject. Since 
fiscal problems are so largely distinct from gen- 
eral economic problems, it is only natural that 
fiscal science, or public finance, should have been 
erected at an early period into a separate subject. 
As early as 1729 Dithmar distinguished econom- 
ics, which deals with the securing of industry, 
food and wealth, from cameral science, a study 
of the revenues and expenditures of the prince, 
and from the science of police concerned v/ilh 
the numbers, morals and prosperity of the 
people. In the course of time police and cameral 
science coalesced to form the science of finance, 
or fiscal science. Later other disciplines acquired 
separate existence: agricultural economics, busi- 
ness economics, money and banking, interna- 
tional trade, transportation, arc all taught sep- 
arately, have given rise to sj)ecial research tech- 
niques and have developed an extensive litera- 
ture of their own. I'heir dependence upon and 
interrelations with general theory are, however, 
much closer than in the case of fiscal science. 

Edwin R. A. Skligman 

History of Economic Tiioikuit. Introduc- 
tion. The economic thought of early civilizations 
is reflected principally in the legal codes and in 
the religious writings. It was not until the be- 
ginnings of political and social science among 
the Greeks that an attempt was made to analyze 
economic phenomena. But even by the Greeks 
wealth was treated largely from the moral point of 
view and economic discussion was subordinated 
to political considerations. Among the more 
than one hundred and fifty works on economics 
which, according to J. Camerarius {De re rustical 
1577), were written by the Greeks only a few 
have survived. Xenophon devoted most of his 
work on Oeconomike to domestic economy. He 
defined wealth as the surplus of possessions over 
wants, emphasized the idea of utility, stressed 
the advantages of division of labor, regarded agri- 
culture as the mother and nurse of all the arts 
and declared handicrafts objectionable as weak- 
ening the body and interfering with the leisure 
of the citizen. In another work he propounded 
the maxims of just taxation and discussed the 
influence of demand and supply, the relation be- 
tween the quantity and the value of money and 
the law of diminishing returns. Plato divided 
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commodities into productive and acquisitive, 
analyzed the benefits of exchange and pointed 
out the function of money in uniting incommen- 
surable goods. Even in Aristotle the economic 
discussion is incidental, yet he is responsible for 
some of the most fertile ideas of later discussion, 
such as the distinction between utility and value; 
the definition of w^ealth as goods capable of ac- 
cumulation, possessing utility and limited in 
quantity; and a clear exposition of the function 
of money. 

In Rome systematic discussion was virtually 
limited to the treatises on agronomy. Cato, Var- 
ro, Columella and Palladius, basing their work 
on that of Mago the Carthaginian, discoursed on 
the relative advantages of large and small farms, 
on the drawbacks of absenteeism and on the eco- 
nomic shortcomings of slavery. 

The advent of Christianity with its insistence 
on individual salvation exerted a potent influ- 
ence on the current attitude to charity, poor re- 
lief, the dignity of labor, the position of women, 
the treatment of slavery and the limits of private 
proj)erty. But the chief economic discussion of 
the church fathers, as in Augustine, Tertullian 
and Jerome, related to the legitimacy of trade 
and the criticism of the profit motive. With the 
rise of commerce and industry in the twelfth 
century it became necessary to deal more fully 
with business conditions. The theologians, the 
canonists and the legists became therefore in- 
creasingly engaged in discussing the problems of 
usury, fair price, money and banking, interlocal 
finance and public credit. Along with this went 
incidental analyses of the influence of cost of 
production on value and of demand and supply 
on price, of the relation of individual to social 
utility, of the nature of interest and the growing 
evasions of the usury prohibition, of the attri- 
butes of money and the formulation of Gresh- 
am’s law, of the limitation of credit and of the 
principles of taxation. But the main emphasis 
continued to be put on the ethical significance of 
the economic action of the individual, whether 
subject or prince. 

With the beginning of capitalism in the six- 
teenth century attention was shifted from the in- 
dividual to the community and the questions of 
group welfare were pushed into the foreground. 
The opening up of the through sea route to the 
East, the discovery of America, the revolution of 
prices, the growth of wholesale trade and the in- 
filtration of capital into industry were respon- 
sible for the disappearance of feudalism, the 
passing of the village economy, the decay of the 
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guilds, the consolidation of peoples and the con- 
cept of national wealth. The humanists, the re- 
formers, the radicals and the Utopians began to 
consider existing problems in a new light. Hales, 
Bodin and Davanzati attacked economic ques- 
tions in a non-mediaeval way and the bullionists, 
particularly Malynes and Milles, frankly raised 
the question of national prosperity. 

The concept of national wealth as affected by 
state control was stressed by the mercantilists. 
Their leading objectives were an increase of 
population, the protection of agriculture and in- 
dustry, the economy of low wages, a favorable 
balance of trade, the development of a colonial 
system, the accumulation of capital with a result- 
ing low rate of interest and a reform of the reve- 
nue system. In the following century the in- 
creasing importance of capital in industry and 
the growth of the foreign market engendered a 
closer analysis of national wealth and the formu- 
lation of general principles, the philosophical 
basis of which had already been laid by Pufen- 
dorf and further developed by Hutcheson and 
Christian Wolff. When the next stage of capital- 
ism was reached by the advent of la ffrartde in-- 
dustrie in France and the triumph of the do- 
mestic system in England, a closer study of 
capital and its various modes of employment 
led to the formulation of universal economic 
laws by the physiocrats and Adam Smith. 

From this point on the movement of economic 
thought is best traced by following the succes- 
sion of schools. It is not to be inferred that all 
writers on economics can be easily classified by 
schools, that the various schools exhibit an equal 
degree of cohesion or that there has been a clear 
succession of schools for the discipline as a 
whole. Nevertheless, an exposition of the theories 
of the various schools, an account of the leading 
factors in their development and a statement of 
their residual contribution to science is the only 
possible way of presenting the history of a sub- 
ject in which the interest and Weltanschauung of 
the student count for so much in the final result. 
The first and probably the only school in the 
true sense of the term was that of the physio- 
crats, but it dominated economic thought only 
for a short period and its influence was almost 
entirely limited to France. The classical school 
which followed it has left an impress on the 
science clearly discernible to this date; it had an 
enormous vogue in England, on the continent 
and in the United States, and for nearly a cen- 
tury economics was virtually identical with its 
doctrines. In influence only the later school of 
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marginal utility is at all to be compared with it. 
At the present time marginalism together with 
its variant known as mathematical economics 
lias probably the largest ff)lIowing among econ- 
omists. Apart from the two central schools, be- 
tween which the neoclassical school occupies an 
intermediate position, there must be mentioned 
the varieties of dissidence from abstract econom- 
ic theory. Of these the best known arc the his- 
torical school, whose influence has been strong- 
est in (ierrnany, and the institutional school, 
whose following is even at present virtually lim- 
ited to American economists. Socialist econom- 
ics represents a reinterpretation of classical doc- 
trines in terms of a social philosophy which 
emphasizes the historical character and the class 
structure of the capitalist society. Socio-ethical 
dissent from the teachings of the “dismal sci- 
ence*' paralleled the development of the latter 
almost from the beginning, but its theory was 
never elaborated in great detail or well organized 
about a single unifying principle. Finally, the 
present day German school of universalist eco- 
nomics, the achievements of which have really 
been sociological rather than economic in the 
narrowest sense, embodies dissent from the main 
classical-marginalist tendency by empnasizing 
the aspect of the whole, the organic and spiritual 
rather than the mechanical and materialistic 
nexus between men in society. 

Edwin R. A. Seligman 

The Physiocrats. In the middle of the eight- 
eenth century France was still primarily agricul- 
tural. It possessed the largest area of naturally 
fertile land to be found in western and central 
Europe and its richest inhabitants were generally 
those who owned landed estates. The preemi- 
nence of agriculture as a form of labor and of 
wealth was there still taken for granted. If the 
first scientific doctrine of economics was to be 
formulated in France, it was natural to base it 
upon the principle of the primacy of agriculture. 
Important contributory circumstances were that 
throughout the first third of the century industry 
and commerce had remained stationary and that 
in the same year in which the founder of the 
school published his first economic w^ork the 
Seven Years* War broke out, cutting France’s 
foreign trade in half, ruining its merchant ma- 
rine and compromising its colonial future but 
leaving its fields and pastures intact. 

At this date the example of the other great 
western power, England, could not appreciably 
weaken the validity of the French traditional 


viewpoint which in the past had been shared by 
most of the great states: it was easy to regard 
English agriculture, the most efficient and the 
most prosperous in Europe, as one of the princi- 
pal foundations of British prosperity. The tradi- 
tion of agricultural primacy was even less con- 
testable in application to the English colonies 
which were growing up in North America. Hol- 
land, on the contrary, was declining; its great- 
ness had been founded merely upon the ruin of 
Antwerp, and the development of its rural econ- 
omy had simply kept pace with that of its com- 
merce. As for Spain, it could be argued that it 
lost the rank of a great power because it at- 
tempted to develop its marine at the expense of 
its agriculture. 

Quesnay was not unaware that France had 
become, in his own words, un pays de fortune ^ 
and the role that money played there could not 
have escaped his attention. What he and his 
followers called for was that the better part of 
this liquid capital should be devoted to agricul- 
ture in such a way as to increase its yield, an in- 
crease particularly necessary for the relief of the 
growing fiscal distress; for the notion that the tax 
on land constituted the least contestable and the 
surest source of revenue of the royal fisc was also 
current in France at the time. 

On the other hand, the regime of regulation, 
protection and prohibition in the administration 
of industry and commerce had steadily lost 
favor; liberal tendencies, represented notably by 
dArgenson and Gournay, had gradually come 
to the fore. If economic freedom appears in the 
physiocratic doctrine as a secondary rather than 
a primary principle, this “preestablished har- 
mony*-* of the theories with the general tenden- 
cies of the period undoubtedly fortified the be- 
lief in their validity at the same time that it more 
or less consciously inspired their formulation. 
The revival of the spirit of liberty, in this as in 
other fields, in opposition to the authoritarian 
traditions of the preceding age was but a mani- 
festation of the critical spirit that had been gath- 
ering force since the beginning of the century. 

Yet even while it profited by the heritage of 
critique and analysis bequeathed by the preced- 
ing epoch, the physiocratic system represented a 
return to synthesis and as such was clearly posi- 
tive and constructive. Montesquieu's U esprit des 
lois (1748) marked a transition in this respect. 
The new doctrine was closely related to the great 
intellectual enterprise of the period, the Encyclo- 
pSdie, and to the work of such men as J. J. 
Rousseau and Buffon. Similarly, it may be re- 
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garded as a revival of one of the most character- 
istic traits of the French genius following a pe- 
riod when Anglomania had reigned supreme in 
all fields. 

Indeed, the economistes used and abused Car- 
tesian evidence and the rigor of mathematics, 
and in their writings the geometric mode of 
reasoning sometimes impaired its finesse. Dis- 
dainful of history and even of a patient study of 
the contemporary world, they too easily believed 
that they had ascertained a priori absolute laws, 
to which they ascribed a universality of applica- 
tion matched only by the simplicity of the under- 
lying principles. And if to one of them credit is 
due for coining the phrase “moral and political 
sciences, “ they did not suspect that those new 
sciences were to resemble the natural sciences 
and were, like the latter, to proceed more by in- 
duction than by deduction. 

The originality of their social philosophy, 
upon which their economic doctrine implicitly 
rested, consisted in placing above everything else 
private property, especially properly in land. 
Property in movable goods approached the same 
status, because the cultivation of land would 
yield only insignificant returns were it not ac- 
companied by the assurance of a free disposal of 
the produce as well as of the necessary working 
capital. A similar status was attributed to prop- 
erty in one’s own person, so that everyone could 
freely place his services at the disposal of the 
landed proprietors. 

The various liberties which they advocated 
are really mere corollaries of the right of private 
property. Thus free trade is primarily unques- 
tioned freedom of the agriculturist to produce 
whatever he pleases and to dispose of his prod- 
uct without any restrictions. Not even political 
frontiers should prove an obstacle, for the in- 
alienable rights of the producer-seller par excel- 
lence have precedence over international con- 
ventions; absolute individualism leads logically 
to frank cosmopolitanism. Inequality inherent in 
liberal societies is also the logical consequence of 
private property as well as one of the prerequi- 
sites for its productive utilization: the labor of 
the poor is no less useful than the money of the 
rich for the advantageous exploitation of the soil. 
Society is governed by private self-interest, 
which is the “bom servant of the general inter- 
est.” Free competition, “the mainspring of hu- 
man perfectibility,” brings about the reign of 
justice, a legal equality among individuals which 
may and even should in the general interest al- 
low for the existence of great factual inequalities. 
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Ex natura jus — such is the great mystery of 
physiocracy, the government of nature. 

Political organization as envisaged by the phys- 
iocrats is simply to be modeled after the eco- 
nomic and social. Any government is good if it 
respects private property and the liberties bound 
up with it. The best government would doubtless 
be that of a monarch whose title is hereditary 
like that of every landed proprietor, and who 
would enjoy a sort of universal but strictly de- 
fined property right in the lands of his kingdom, 
coexisting with the right of the private propri- 
etors. The monarch would be preserved from 
every excess of absolutism by the constant sur- 
veillance of a free and enlightened public opin- 
ion and by the very consciousness of his own 
interest. The body politic would naturally com- 
prise as full hedged citizens only the posses- 
sors of landed property and the large scale farm- 
ers who direct its cultivation. 

In the elaboration of their doctrinal system 
the physiocrats start with the axiom that agri- 
culture alone is truly productive. This means not 
only that agriculture furnishes the raw materials 
and provisions which are essential for industry 
and trade and in the last resort for the survival of 
mankind. Much more important is the fact that 
it yields in addition to the subsistence of its 
laborers and the remuneration of its entrepre- 
neurs, whether independent farmers or meta- 
yers, a surplus profit for the owner of the land 
(Cantillon’s “third rent”), a part of which could 
be appropriated by the state without hindering 
the success of the agricultural enterprise. Trade 
and industry appeared sterile because the phys- 
iocrats could not discover that they yielded a 
regular surplus profit similar to the agricultural 
net product. Indeed, at the time there was no 
group in commercial or industrial pursuits 
which occupied the same privileged position as 
the landed proprietors in the field of agriculture. 

The productivity of agriculture is conditioned 
upon capital advances of various types. The 
avarices annuelles for seed and expenses of culti- 
vation are indispensable. If they are not merely 
to reproduce themselves but are to be at least 
doubled, it is necessary that in addition to the 
avarices foncieres^ such as land clearing and build- 
ings, furnished by the proprietor at the incep- 
tion of the agricultural enterprise, the avarices 
primitives^ livestock and agricultural implements, 
should be of considerable magnitude, indeed 
should almost equal in value the land itself. It is 
important therefore not only to encourage the 
development of a class of rich agricultural entre- 
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preneurs or large scale farmers who would lease 
large areas of land for long terms but also to fa- 
cilitate a general flow of capital to agriculture. 
Although the landed nobility could provide a 
part of the capital, it is particularly important to 
seek the aid of moneyed capital and therefore 
guard against its investment in the endless series 
of government loans at high interest, in useless 
and onerous commercial enterprises, such as a 
great number of retail establishments, or in risky 
ventures, such as overseas shipping. 

In order to make possible the large scale agri- 
culture extolled by the physiocrats it was neces- 
sary to dispose of the commons by alienating it 
as a single parcel or in large lots; to abolish 
feudal servitudes like vaine pdturc and parcours 
which proved obstacles to progressive methods of 
cultivation; to do away with hunting privileges, 
a veritable legalized devastation; and to provide 
appropriate remedies for the plague of vaga- 
bondage. The large scale farmer too must be 
secure in the management of his property against 
all administrative interference, freed of the cor- 
vee on the roads and of service in the militia and 
guaranteed against such taxes as the inequitable 
dime or the arbitrary and disastrous personal 
taiUe, The transfer of every land tax from the 
farmer to the proprietor would be the best solu- 
tion if such taxes were assessed on a percentage 
basis on the net rent accruing from the lease of 
the land. 

Yet the entire edifice of agricultural prosperity 
rests in the last analysis on the “good price” {le 
ban prix). The price of grains and other agricul- 
tural produce must be considerably in excess of 
their cost of productif)n. Therefore domestic 
consumption by both thf" rich and the poor must 
be stimulated; tolls and local prohibitions on 
traffic in agricultural commodities must be abol- 
ished; an equalization of market prices between 
provinces and from year to year, which is ad- 
vantageous to the producers and detrimental 
solely to middlcrncri, must be insured by free 
competition; monopolies enjoyed by retail deal- 
ers and especially by the large government con- 
tractors, as well as the traditional regulation of 
markets whose only aim is to degrade the coun- 
try produce to the sole profit of the urban mer- 
chants and manufacturers, are to be suppressed; 
finally commercial routes are to be improved and 
the number of canals increased. The export of 
agricultural commodities should at all times be 
perfectly free; even if the quantity exported is 
very small the domestic producers will benefit by 
the opportunity to sell at the price prevailing in 


the world market, which, it should be noted, 
happened to be at that time high enough to as- 
sure a fair return. Certainly after a succession of 
good harvests, such as occurred in 1763 and 
1764, export outlets must be thrown wide open 
in order to avoid a crisis. Everything that may 
raise the prices of industrial products and thus 
increase the expenses of agricultural production 
must be avoided. Therefore there .should be no 
attempt to impose taxes on industrial enterprises 
or products; such taxation would prove illusory 
and onerous, for the burden, heavier than ever, 
would in the last resort be shifted to the primary 
producer, the agriculturist. Finally, no unfair 
protection against the legitimate competition of 
foreign producers must be allowed to industry 
and active competition must be fostered among 
the domestic manufacturers, in order that the 
prices of industrial products be forced down to 
the fairest level. 

The legacy bequeathed by th(‘ physiocratic 
school to posterity was a new science* d c onom- 
ics, emancipated from politics and djsiincd as 
much as the latter to inspire ivenceJorth the re- 
searches of historians and the poli^ ies of states- 
men. When the physiocrats turned their atten- 
tion from the phenomena of commerce wliich 
preoccupied the bullionists and mercantilists to 
the initial problem, the analysis of production, 
they transformed the study of wealth into a 
science. But the analysis could not be based on 
the largely subjective notion of use value, be- 
cause it was not tangible and simple enough for a 
discipline in its infancy. A solid foundation 
could at the time be provided only by the con- 
ception of exchange value from which all psy- 
chological elements explaining the preferences 
governing individual exchanges had been elim- 
inated. It retained only the elertient of social 
value, which in a given market offers a common 
measure for all purchases and sales. The neo- 
mercantilists and the populationists, who fo- 
cused their attention on industry, regarded labor 
as forming the major share of the substance of 
this objective and intrinsic value. 'The physio- 
crats succeeded in grasping the decisive role of 
capital, because they were concerned primarily 
with agriculture where that essential factor of 
modern production appeared very distinctly in 
the form of improvements on land, livestock and 
agricultural implements. Because of an exagger- 
ation reversing that of their forerunners they 
erred in failing to appreciate the value of human 
labor; and an excess of logic resting on a half 
truth led them to a stillborn paradox of the ste- 
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rility of industry and trade. But it must be re- 
membered that if the apologists of manufacture 
and commerce are correct in exposing the erro- 
neoiisncss of physiocratic axioms and the socialist 
theorists the inhumanity of their corollaries, it 
still remains true that both Adam Smith and a 
century later Karl Marx belong among the in- 
tellectual offspring of physiocracy. 

G. Weulersse 

The Classical School is that orientation of 
English economic thought which began with 
Adam Smith’s Inquiry into the Nature and Causes 
of the Wealth of Nations (1776) and which num- 
bers among its major representatives Smith, 
Ricardo, Malthiis, James Mill, John Stuart Mill 
and Cairnes, whose The Character and Logical 
Method of Political Economy (1857) marks the 
close of the classical epoch. In the same group 
must be included the French economist Jean 
Baptiste Say, author of Traite d'economie poli- 
tique ^ on simple exposition de la maniere dont se 
formentySe distribuent et se consomment lesrichesses 
(1803), who not only popularized and com- 
mented upon the hhiglish classics but also made 
original contributions. Although the chief writ- 
ers in the classical tradition were English, the 
school was by no means limited to England; in 
the first half of the nineteenth century it dom- 
inated economic thought in all civilized coun- 
tries. It still exercises a considerable influence 
upon economic science; while its doctrines and 
methods have often been disputed, rejected or 
modified, its formulation of problems is still so 
significant that present day economists must be- 
gin where the classical school left off or refute 
the cUussical statement of the subject. 

The classical economists did not constitute a 
school in the sense of “an alliance of persons, a 
community of ideas, an acknowledged authority 
and a combination in purpose” (Higgs, Henry, 
The Physiocrats y London 1897, P* 3 )- Although 
they had in common a number of fundamental 
ideas, there was no single leader among them 
to whose authority they all paid unqualified 
homage nor did they profess a unity of purpose 
except that implicit in a search for the funda- 
mental principles which are manifest in econom- 
ic life. Smith is considered the founder of the 
school because he was the first to envisage the 
economic world in its entirety and to set forth 
the uniformities and sequences obtaining in it. 
But Smith was a man of essentially realistic 
talents, and the chief significance of his work lies 
not so much in the purely theoretical doctrines 
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which he developed as in the systematization 
and attractive presentation of a great mass of 
empirical material. It was Ricardo who more 
than anyone else left the stamp of his intellectual 
personality upon the body of classical theory. 
Because of his great acumen and intellectual 
grasp of the whole range of economic doctrine 
he cast the formulation of a great many problems 
into a mold which was rarely abandoned by 
classical writers. Yet not even in his own day was 
his authority unquestioned. Many of his im- 
portant contentions were disputed, these con- 
troversies becoming embodied in a most inter- 
esting and illuminating literature of pamphlets 
and personal correspondence. Perhaps his most 
fonnidable opponent was Malthus, a person of a 
realistic bent of mind and therefore fundamen- 
tally at variance with Ricardo’s abstractness; of 
Malthus’ contributions, however, little has sur- 
vived except the doctrine of population, wdiich 
became an integral part of classical theory. 7 ’he 
Mills made explicit the Benthamite substructure 
of a great deal of economic theorizing and John 
Stuart Mill is responsible for the final synthesis 
of all essential contributions to classical theory 
from the time of Smith to his own day. 

The most general of the conceptions under- 
lying the theories of all classical economists arc 
the postulates that liberty and property arc the 
keystones of every rational economic order and 
the claim that political economy resembles a 
natural science in the universal applicability of 
its laws. In this, classical economics is scarcely 
different from physiocratic theory, which pre- 
ceded it, but the sources from which these ideas 
derived were not the same. Smith was under the 
influence of the physiocrats; like them he held 
that the economic life of society rests upon cer- 
tain natural principles of which the most im- 
portant is that economic freedom may be ex- 
pected to yield greater and more beneficial re- 
turns to society than any form of government 
intervention in economic affairs. But for his so- 
cial philosophy, explicitly stated in The 'Theory 
of Moral Sentiments [I'-j and in his Lectures on 
Justice^ Police, Revenue and Arms (edited from 
notes taken by a student in 1763, Oxford 1896), 
he was more indebted to a succession of Eng- 
lish and Scottish moral philosophers — Locke, 
Shaftesbury, Ferguson and above all his teacher 
Hutcheson. They inspired his faith in a divinely 
ordained harmony of egoistic and altruistic im- 
pulses in man. In accord with them he believed 
that self-love will always find itself circum- 
scribed by love for one’s fellows and urged that 
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the individual should strain every nerve and 
muscle to outrun his rival for external advantage 
but should never check or hinder that rival by 
unfair means. 

Ricardo and the post- Ricardian economists 
borrowed their social ]>hilosophy from Rentham, 
for whom the greatest haj’jpiness of the greatest 
number was the true goal of every government. 
From the ]\sych()logical fact that every individ- 
ual is most intent uj^on his own advantage 
Bentham inferred that the legislator should fur- 
ther this striving to the utmost. He held that 
there is no conflict between one’s own advantage 
and the welfare of others, because every man 
feels that the best security for his own happiness 
consists in having regard for the happiness of his 
neighbor. 'I'he task of statesmen and moralists is 
to spread a knowledge of true morals; that is, a 
conception of A\isely circumscribed self-interest 
which will promote the common weal at the same 
time that it furthers private interest. Since every- 
one knows best what profits him most the law- 
giver should leave individuals as free and un- 
hampered as possible. 

Although this individualistic and liberal social 
philosophy permeated the economic writings of 
the classicists it was never expounded in them at 
great length. For this reason the classical school 
was accused of neglecting ethical considerations 
and of exalting material individual advantage to 
the ruling principle of economic science. These 
critics overlooked the fact that the classicists 
shared with their contemporaries a number of 
assumptions about human nature and the best 
or most natural social order. In the light of these 
assumptions it becomes clear that the promotion 
of self-interest and a regime of unlimited com- 
petition were regarded by the classicists not as 
ends in themselves but as instrumentalities for 
maximizing social welfare. 

Equally unjustified were the criticisms di- 
rected against the allegedly unhistorical char- 
acter of classical doctrines, the universal validity 
which was claimed for the precepts of the clas- 
sicists. In the course of his inaugural lecture at 
the University of Vienna in 1888 Brentano made 
the following statement: “Classical economics 
has created a man free from all the peculiarities 
of occupation, class, nation and cultural-histor- 
ical stage. It makes no distinction between 
peasant and merchant, between the instincts of 
the uneducated laborer and those of the culti- 
vated intellectual, not to speak of its overlooking 
the great differences within the working classes. 
It knows no difference of race, religion or epoch” 


(reprinted in his collection, Der wirtschaftende 
Mensch in der Geschichte^ Leipsic 1923, p. 3). 
I’his description applies neither to Smith nor 
to Ricardo nor indeed to any of their more im- 
portant followers. It is inconceivable that men 
like Smith, who broadened his experience by 
travel and close associations with men of affairs, 
or Ricardo, a London stockbroker by profession, 
were so innocent of all knowledge of the world 
and of life. This criticism is based on a mis- 
understanding of the methodology of classical 
economics and reveals a failure to distinguish 
clearly two different approaches found in the 
writings of the classicists. They were well aware 
of the infiiiencc of forces other than self-interest 
— ethical, social, national, religious — upon eco- 
nomic life; but they deliberately followed the 
method of isolating abstraction and set out to 
formulate doctrines which would apply in a situ- 
ation where men arc guided solely by self-inter- 
est, the most important driving force in a 
capitalistic economy. The phenomena traceable 
to drives other than self-interest were also taken 
account of but as temporary deviations from the 
“natural” or posited state of affairs, as modifica- 
tions or disturbing accompaniments, which do 
not affect the truth of the fundamental laws. 
'^Fhus Ricardo often speaks of the “permanent 
state of things” as distinguished from the “im- 
mediate and temporary effect” and finds that 
“temporary causes” do not touch the principle 
but only “disturb it in its progress.” Similarly 
John Stuart Mill contrasts the “truths of the 
pure science” with the “practical modifications” 
and denotes as “disturbing causes” the circum- 
stances by which the “fundamental laws” of eco- 
nomics are modified. 

The classical writers were well aware of the 
differences between their abstractly deduced 
laws and the whole of economic reality. But in 
their time conditions were simpler and economic 
processes fitted more readily into the rigid molds 
of deductive generalizations; inferences resting 
on the assumptions of the economic man and of 
the economic principle were then closer to real- 
ity than they would be at present. In defending 
Ricardo against adverse criticism Cairnes made 
a penetrating observation: “In employing the 
method of reasoning on hypothetical cases, Ri- 
cardo, in effect, employed, as far as the nature of 
his problem and the circumstances of the case 
permitted, that experimental method which 
those who would disparage his great achieve- 
ments affect to extol, but the real nature of 
which, as their criticisms show, they so little 
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understand” {The Character and Logical Method 
. . . , 2nd ed., p. 93). 

The common fund of the more purely eco- 
nomic doctrines of the classical school may be 
described very briefly. Unlike the physiocrats, 
who stressed the primacy of agriculture and of 
the landed gentry, the classical economists made 
labor in general the alpha and omega of their 
speculations. Thus Smith begins his treatise with 
the proposition that “the annual labour of every 
nation is the fund which originally supplies it 
with all the necessaries and conveniences of life 
which it annually consumes.” It follows that the 
topics really worthy of consideration are the fac- 
tors conditioning the productivity of labor; 
hence Smith’s emphasis on the division of labor, 
which is declared to have been responsible for 
“the greatest improvement in the productive 
powers of labour and the greater part of the skill, 
dexterity, and judgment with which it is any- 
where directed or applied ...” (bk. i, ch. i). Di- 
vision of labor gives rise to exchange and with it 
to the problem of value. Despite important dis- 
agreements on the subject all classical econo- 
mists held fast to an objective conception of 
value, the ultimate source and common measure 
of which they saw either in labor or in cost of 
production. In a characteristic fashion the proc- 
esses of the distribution of wealth were brought 
into direct relation to the processes of produc- 
tion, and by a theory of imputation income 
shares were related directly to factors of produc- 
tion. 

There is less agreement among the classical 
writers on specific doctrines, even on such im- 
portant theories as those of value and rent. Yet 
it would be safe to assume that the doctrines of 
Ricardo would be considered in virtually every 
case as representative of the classical tradition. 
Thus Ricardo may be regarded as the real origi- 
nator of the labor theory of value, which is in a 
sense the foundation of the entire body of clas- 
sical theory. Smith taught that “the real price of 
ever)^hing, what everything really costs to the 
man who wants to acquire it, is the toil and 
trouble of acquiring it” (bk. i, ch. v) but that, 
on the other hand, “the value of any commodity 
... to the person who possesses it, and who 
means ... to exchange it for other commodities, 
is equal to the quantity of labour which it en- 
ables him to purchase or command” (bk. i, ch. 
v). Smith thus fluctuates between the labor-cost 
and labor-command theories of value. Ricardo 
objected to the latter and set forth in the first 
chapter of his Principles of Political Economy and 
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Taxation (1817) the proposition that the ex- 
change relations of all goods “which can be in- 
creased in quantity by the exertion of human 
industry and on the production of which com- 
petition operates without restraint” are regu- 
lated in the long run by the amount of labor ex- 
pended in producing them. Yet Ricardo is not a 
consistent supporter of the labor theory of value. 
In his Principles he introduced an essential mod- 
ification by maintaining that, since the amounts 
of fixed and circulating capital employed in dif- 
ferent enterprises and the duration of the produc- 
tion proce.ss vary, the rate of profit also plays a 
part in the determination of value. In his corre- 
spondence the original doctrine of value was 
modified even more extensively, until in a letter 
to McCulloch dated June 13, 1820, he wrote: “I 
sometimes think that if I were to write the 
chapter on value again which is in my book, I 
should acknowledge that the relative value of 
commodities was regulated by two causes instead 
of by one, namely, by the relative quantity of 
labour necessary to produce the commodities in 
question, and by the rate of profit for the time 
that the capital remained dormant and until the 
commodities were brought to market” {Letters of 
David Ricardo to John Ramsay McCulloch^ 1816- 
l82jy ed. by J. II. Hollander, New York 1895, 
p. 71). It is to be noted also that Ricardo was 
concerned not with real value but with relative 
value, i.e. the relation between the values of two 
commodities or between the values of the same 
commodity at different periods of time. For this 
reason he could pass the problem of reducing 
labor of different skill or intensity to a common 
standard by remarking that the relation between 
different types of labor “has long ago been ad- 
justed” and is not subject to much variation. In 
a sense therefore Ricardo is nearer to a cost of 
production explanation of value which post- 
Ricardian classicists such as John Stuart Mill 
supported than to a strict labor theory of the 
type later developed by Karl Marx. 

The wage theories of the classical economists 
show a tendency to become increasingly rigid, 
to narrow more and more the range within which 
wages may fluctuate. By referring back to “that 
original state of things, which precedes both the 
appropriation of land and the accumulation of 
stock,” Smith concluded that wages are regu- 
lated by the deductions made from the full 
product of labor for rent and “profit”; these de- 
ductions are determined by the comparative 
bargaining power of the parties concerned. But 
ordinary wages have a minimum in the amount 
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necessary to maintain the laborer and to rear a 
family of such numbers as will in the long run 
provide a sufficient supply of labor to satisfy the 
demand for it. Moreover ‘‘the demand for those 
who live by wages . . . necessarily increases with 
the increase of revenue and stock of every coun- 
try, and cannot possibly increase without it” 
(bk. i, ch. viii). But just as “the liberal reward of 
labour ... is the effect of increasing wealth, so it 
is the cause of increasing population.” Basing 
himself on these rather confused statements of 
Smith and making use of Malthus’ doctrine of 
population propounded in the meantime Ri- 
cardo developed a theory called later “the iron 
law of wages.” lie maintained that “the natural 
price of labour is that price which is necessary to 
enable the labourers, one with another, to sub- 
sist and to perj^etuate their race without either 
increase or diminution” (ch. v). The market 
price of labor, determined by the demand for it 
(i.c. the amount of capital) and the supply of it, 
must in the long run conform to the natural rate. 
1’he reason for it is that since tlie tendency of 
population to propagate is virtually unlimited 
and is always greater than the possibility of in- 
creasing the food supply, an excess of the market 
rate over the natural rate will result in such an 
increase in the supply of labor as will wipe out 
this excess and will by reaction depress the 
market rate below the natural rate. When the 
latter situation obtains, the privations of the 
laborers will reduce their numbers. It may be 
noted that the Malthusian doctrine of popula- 
tion has no necessary logical connection with a 
wage theory such as Ricardo’s: there may be^ 
other reasons why wages tend to be depressed to ' 
the subsistence minimum, nor is it clear why the 
tendency of population to unlimited propagation 
should display itself most forcefully among the 
laboring classes. Indeed, Malthus himself dis- 
sented from Ricardo’s theory of wages. 

Yet Ricardo’s theory was not completely rigid. 
He maintained that the natural price of labor 
estimated in food and necessaries is not abso- 
lutely fixed and constant but depends essentially 
on the habits and customs of the people. He 
wrote further that “the friends of humanity can- 
not but wish that in all countries the labouring 
classes should have a taste for comfort and en- 
joyments, and that they should be stimulated by 
all legal means in their exertions to procure 
them” (ch. v). Moreover, he believed that by 
developing “prudential habits” workmen may 
succeed in raising the level of wages. A more 
rigid theory is that of the wages fund, which is 
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implicit in Smith and even more clearly sug- 
gested by Ricardo; it was first explicitly formu- 
lated by James Mill {Elements of Political Econ- 
omy y 1821). According to this theory wages are 
determined by that part of the capital fund which 
is set aside for the payment of wages, this wages 
fund being fixed for each production period. It 
was on the basis of this theory that classical econ- 
omists, including John Stuart Mill, took a posi- 
tion hostile to organized labor: trade unions 
could achieve higher wages for their member- 
ship only at the expense of the unorganized labor 
groups. Workers could hope for an improve- 
ment in their lot only if they reduced their num- 
bers by refraining from the rearing of families or 
if the wages fund were increased. Later, under 
pressure from Longe and ’riiornton, J. S. Mill 
materially modified his views and finally gave up 
the theory altogether, but his disciple Cairnes, 
the last stalwart of classical economics, still held 
fast to it. 

The most important and enduring of the spe- 
cific achievements of the classical school is the 
Ricardian rent theory, which was anticipated in 
part in James Anderson’s eighteenth century 
writings and which was stated simultaneously 
with Ricardo by West in An Essay on the Appli- 
cation of Capital to Land (1815) and by Malthus 
in his Inquiry into the Nature and Pror^ress of 
Rent (1815). In opposition to the physiocralic 
conception, which was shared by Smith, that 
rent represents a surplus product of the soil due 
to its fertility, Ricardo pointed out that, on the 
contrary, when the soil is very fertile no rent en- 
sues. Rent first makes its appearance when with 
* the increasing settlement of a country less fertile 
soils which have to be worked with higher costs 
of production are brought under cultivation in 
competition with the most fertile soils first tilled. 
The differences between the production costs on 
the less fertile soils and those on the soil of maxi- 
mum fertility give rise to a differential income 
for the owners of the more fertile soils, or to 
differential rent. Ricardo also envisaged the 
formation of absolute rent, when all available 
land is brought under cultivation and an abso- 
lute scarcity of land ensues (ch. xxiv); but he 
maintained that absolute rent is governed by the 
same principle as differential rent, that is, it is a 
price determined rather than a price determin- 
ing factor. 

The theory of differential rent is intimately 
bound up with the law of diminishing returns of 
land. The reason why farmers are forced to have 
recourse to less fertile soils is that the employ- 
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ment of additional capital and labor on the more 
fertile soils first cultivated would yield progres- 
sively diminishing returns. This law was first 
clearly recognized and stated by Turgot in 1768 
and was later given an exact formulation by 
Senior. 

The observations of the founders of classical 
economics regarding interest and profits are un- 
satisfactory. Smith had no developed theory of 
interest and Ricardo had from the very outset 
placed the whole problem on very shaky ground 
by treating interest and profit together under 
the name profit. Ricardo sheds virtually no light 
on the conditions which give rise to interest. In 
discussing the difference in the values of com- 
modities whose production requires capital in- 
vestments for periods of different length he re- 
marks: “'J^he difference in value arises in both 
cases from the profits being accumulated as 
capital, and is only a just compensation for the 
time that the profits were withheld” (ch. i). In 
his chapter “On Profits” he observes that “no 
one accumulated but with a view to make his 
accumulation productive, and it is only when so 
employed that it operates on profits. Without a 
motive there could be no accumulation. . . . 'I'he 
farmer and manufacturer can no more live with- 
out profit than the labourer without wages.” 

• More important is his theory of the average rate 
of profit. He maintained that in view of the mo- 
bility of capital the rates of profit in different 
employments must in the long run gravitate to 
an average level. While with Ricardo this theory 
is only one of the many consequences of the 
leveling effect of competition, Karl Marx found ^ 
in it the binding link and the capstone of his 
theories of value and of surplus value. 

Important contributions to the theory of in- 
terest were made by classical economists other 
than Smith and Ricardo. Especially significant 
for the later development was Jean Baptiste 
Say’s theory of productive services applied 
equally to labor, capital and land; interest was 
by this theory explained as due to the productiv- 
ity of capital. In a form considerably modified 
from its original naive statement this doctrine 
was later incorporated into the productivity 
theory of interest which is still current. Senior 
explained interest as the compensation for the 
pain and trouble of the saver’s abstinence. As 
compensation for waiting (Marshall) or as the 
greater value of present goods as compared with 
future, Senior’s abstinence still figures in mod- 
em interest theories as one of the supply factors 
of capital. 
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On profits proper the contribution of classical 
economists is limited to the theory of the wages 
of management. Passages suggesting this expla- 
nation of profit may be found in the Wealth of 
Nations, but it was more explicitly stated by 
James Mill and McCulloch. In his Principles 
John Stuart Mill distinguished three component 
parts of profit: interest explained by abstinence, 
compensation for exposing capital to risk and 
the wages of superintendence. 

The theory of international trade as developed 
by the classical school is the best evidence of the 
fact that the classical economists were ready on 
occasion to take account .:i important deviations 
from rational economic behavior. This theory is 
a modification of the doctrine of domestic ex- 
changes made necessary by the fact that the inter- 
national mobility of capital is imperfect. The rea- 
sons for it are, as stated by Ricardo, the fancied 
or real insecurity of capital when not under the 
immediate control of its owner and the natural 
disinclination of every man to shift his residence 
to a country with foreign customs and laws, a 
feeling which Ricardo “should be sorry to see 
weakened.” Since the international migration of 
capital does not eliminate inequalities between 
countries arising from the unequal distribution 
of natural advantages and the specialization re- 
sulting therefrom, the cost of production of the 
same commodity may vary from country to coun- 
try. in international trade price cannot therefore 
be determined by the absolute cost of produc- 
tion. It is regulated by the comparative costs in 
the two or more countries involved. This doc- 
trine of comparative cost was first formulated by 
Ricardo, its former attribution to Torrens not 
being accepted by modern scholarship; it was 
further developed by j. S. Mill, who added de- 
mand as a factor in the determination of inter- 
national values. lie stated the law thus: “The 
produce of a country exchanges for the produce 
of other countries, at such values as are required 
in order that the whole of her exports may ex- 
actly pay for the whole of her imports.” He de- 
clared that “this law ... is but an extension of 
the general law of Value which we called the 
Equation of Supply and Demand” (bk. iii, ch. 
xviii, sect. 5). 

The classical economists made many more 
specific contributions to theory — Ricardo de- 
veloped a refined quantity theory of money. Say 
propounded a theory of markets and defended it 
against Malthus who believed in the possibility 
of general overproduction, and all the classical 
writers devoted considerable attention to taxa- 
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tion, particularly its shifting and incidence. But 
these doctrines are not as closely integrated with 
the general body of classical theory as those de- 
scribed above; they must be regarded as the 
contributions of individual economists rather 
than as the heritage of a school. 

The economic policy of the classical school, its 
insistence uj)on economic freedom, which took 
such fornis as the advocacy of international free 
trade, of the sweeping away of the survivals of 
the feudal and guild systems, of the prohibition 
of combinations among the employers of labor, 
constitutes an essential part of its theory. The 
principle of free competition is at once an im- 
portant corollary of the fundamental classical 
preconception, the belief in liberty and pri- 
vate property as the foundation of a rational 
social order, and an indispensable heuristic 
device in the deductive construction of a general 
conception of an articulated economic system. 
Yet it is not quite true that the classical econo- 
mists advocated absolute economic freedom 
without any qualifications. In the theoretical 
part of his work Smith recommended the utmost 
liberty as a general maxim for the statesman, but 
when he comes to consider practical problems he 
allows for many exceptions to this principle; thus 
in the second half of the fourth book of the 
Wealth of Nations he lists a number of cases in 
which a protective duty might be necessary. 
Malthus, who won considerable notoriety as the 
man most responsible for the abolition of the 
system based on Elizabethan poor laws, was at 
the same time an advocate of agricultural pro- 
tection. Ricardo likewise expressed himself in 
Parliament in favor of duties on wheat to save 
England from becoming an exclusively manu- 
facturing nation. He supported the repeal of the 
law prohibiting trade union organization and 
pleaded for the nationalization of the Bank of 
England. J. S. Mill allowed for many more re- 
strictions on the principle of free competition, 
urging among many other things land reform, 
producers’ cooperation, child labor laws. 

The economic policy of the classical school 
must be distinguished from the tendency repre- 
sented by the Manchester school in England and 
Bastiat and liberal economics in France. The 
Manchester school was a radical political group 
which derived its name from the city of Man- 
chester, where the Anti-Corn Law League was 
established in 1839. Writers of this affiliation de- 
manded radical elimination of all government 
interference with economic life, denouncing not 
only the commercial policy of protection but 


also public care of the poor, legislation for the 
protection of labor, compulsory education and 
similar measures. 'Phis school borrowed a great 
deal of its theoretical argumentation from the ar- 
senal of the classical school and could cite the 
authority of classical economics in support of a 
number of its specific proposals, such as the 
abolition of corn laws. Yet it would be erroneous 
to identify Manchester with classical economics. 
This unfortunate association earned the classical 
school the ill fame of a capitalistic bias. It lent 
the col(/r of verisimilitude to assertions that the 
postulate of economic freedom was laid down by 
the classical school in the interests of the rising 
capitalist class and that its economic laws are but 
an expression of class relationships in a capitalist 
society. 

In judging the economic policy of the classi- 
cists it must be remembered that a great many 
of its precepts were formulated before the de- 
velopment of industrialism with all its attendant 
evils. When Smith advocated the abolition of 
feudal and guild restrictions he believed that the 
lower classes would benefit therefrom by being 
allowed greater freedom of participation in eco- 
nomic and social progress. And the repeal in 
1814 of the apprenticeship law of 1 562 has actu- 
ally redounded to the benefit of the working 
men. It is true, however, that the classical writ- 
ers were too optimistic as to the possible benefits 
which might accrue from a greater degree of eco- 
nomic freedom and were not aware of the off- 
setting disadvantages that grew up with it. 

Classical economics did not become securely 
established in England until the triumph of 
philosophical radicalism in the late 1820’s. It is 
true that the Wealth of Nations was accorded an 
impressive reception immediately upon its ap- 
pearance, was widely quoted in public debates 
and led to a host of commentaries as well as refu- 
tations on specific points. But with the outbreak 
of the French Revolution its popularity was 
checked; and the doctrines of the new economic 
liberalism came to be identified with radicalism 
and the French revolutionary spirit. During and 
immediately after the Napoleonic wars popular 
discussion of economic topics was revived; the 
difficulties facing England and the measures for 
their alleviation formed the subject of numerous 
pamphlets and tracts, some of which contributed 
ideas to Ricardo’s Principles, At first this ex- 
tremely compact and in places almost unread- 
able book was discussed and accepted only by a 
narrow circle. It was popularized in James Mill’s 
Elements of Political Economy and by the Polit- 
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ical Economy Club established in 1821. The 
later wide acceptance of Ricardian doctrines is 
connected with the activity of John Stuart Mill, 
who published the methodological Essays on 
Some Unsettled Questions of Political Economy 
(1844) and four years later his Principles. 

While the dominance of classical economics in 
England lasted until the late 1870’s, when its 
hold upon the academic and popular mind was 
weakened by the attacks of Jevons and the rising 
tide of historical economics, in France it per- 
sisted in a somewhat distorted form for a much 
longer time. At the beginning of the nineteenth 
century Say effectively scotched the incubus ot 
physiocracy and made room for the acceptance 
of the classical doctrines, which he systematized 
and enriched by original contributions. Later 
Guillaumin’s Collection des principaux econo- 
mistes (15 vols., 1843-48) provided a further 
stimulus for the acclimatization of classical the- 
ory in France. By the middle of the century, 
however, Bastiat produced in his Harmonies eco- 
nomiques (1850) a superficial vulgarization of 
classical doctrine and set going a strongly indi- 
vidualistic current which has since played an 
important part in French economic thinking and 
teaching. Effective dissent dates only from the 
i88o’s with the beginning of Charles Gidc’s ac- 
tivity. 

In Germany the doctrines of the classical econ- 
omists, particularly Smith and Ricardo, were en- 
thusiastically received. In a sense German eco- 
nomic science of the first quarter of the nine- 
teenth century was virtually identical with clas- 
sical theory. Schlozer in his Anfan^sgriinde der 
Staatswirthschaft (2 vols. 1805-07) adopted with 
some change in terminology Smith’s doctrine of 
value and prices, and C. J. Kraus declared that 
Smith’s conception of labor as the measure of 
value ranks in importance with Galileo’s dis- 
covery of the measure of velocity. As late as 1643 
Eiselen’s Die Lehre von der Volkswirtschaft ex- 
pounded the theory of value and prices in essen- 
tially the same way as it was taught by Smith. 
But German authors soon began to pay attention 
to demand factors and in general to the sub- 
jective elements of value and price. In his 
w^ell known Staatswirtschaftliche Untersuchungen 
(1832) Hermann still followed in the main classi- 
cal teaching, but he also pointed out many of its 
defects. The importance of psychological factors 
which he already emphasized was brought out 
more fully and forcefully by K. Thomas in his 
Theorie des Verkehres (1841) and in a masterly 
fashion by Gossen in 1854, 
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Classical economics found its rebirth in Mar- 
shallian theory, offering a synthesis of the doc- 
trines of the classical and marginal utility schools. 
With the increasing popularity of neoclassical 
teachings, at least among the academic econo- 
mists in English speaking countries, the viru- 
lence of opposition to classical economics which 
marked the closing years of the nineteenth cen- 
tury has gradually subsided. The hundred and 
fiftieth anniversary of the publication of the 
Wealth of Nations was celebrated in all quarters. 
Instead of general denunciation of Ricardo for 
shunting the car of economics on to wTong tracks 
voices are heard here and there calling back to 
Ricardo as the grand master of economic science. 

Karl Diehl 

Marginal Utility Economics. The founders of 
modern utility theory arc generally recognized 
to be W. Stanley Jevons, author of The Theory 
of Political Economy (1871), Karl Menger, author 
of Grundsdtze der Volkswirtschaft slehre (1871), 
and Leon Walras, the first instalment of whose 
Elements d'economie politique pure appeared in 
1874. These three men, working independently 
and belonging to different branches of European 
culture, came practically at the same time to the 
same position. Yet the central doctrine of mar- 
ginal utility, now one of the most familiar in 
economic theory, was not a new discovery made 
by them or by any other writer usually asso- 
ciated with the marginal utility or Austrian 
school. After the work of the founders received 
general recognition, numerous statements of 
similar doctrine, varying in clearness and elabo- 
ration, were found scattered through the earlier 
literature. Some were by men who had been 
recognized in their day on other grounds, others 
by men who had died unheard of. If the most 
pathetic case is that of Gossen, the strangest is 
that of the famous economist Senior. This think- 
er, characterized by brilliant insights and in- 
ability to build upon them, not only stated the 
utility principle but especially emphasized its 
main consequence, namely, that cost affects 
price only indirectly through supply; yet he 
worked out his value theory as a whole on the 
Ricardian principle of subjective cost, without 
incorporating this premise. The utility theory 
had apparently to wait for the “fulness of time” 
and to be stillborn many times before it could 
live. 

At the present time marginal utility analysis, 
in one or another of its numerous variants, is 
firmly established in the economic thought of 
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all important countries. The country where 
utility theory first rose to dominance is Austria, 
hence the identification of '‘Austrian schoor* 
with marginal utility doctrine. The great trium- 
virate of Vienna, Menger, Bohm-Bawerk and 
Wiescr, were the first to sketch in the main out- 
lines of the new theory; they enlisted an impos- 
ing array of followers including Sax, Philip- 
povich and Ziickerkandl, and trained a number 
of younger economists of whom Schumpeter 
and Hans Mayer are probably the best known. 
In Ciermany utility theory encountered opposi- 
tion from the historical school, which was rapidly 
attaining prominence after the middle of the 
nineteenth century. Menger found himself 
therefore fighting the battle not merely of mar- 
ginal utility but of the “exact” deductive method 
in social science; and allied with him was Dietzel, 
an economist who was nearer to the classical 
theory than to the Austrian school. The opposi- 
tion in (Germany was overcome only very slowly; 
not until after the war did marginal utility re- 
ceive its full share of academic recognition in 
that country. In France the ground for utility 
theory was prepared by the writings of Con- 
dillac and J. B. Say. Although the mathe- 
matical performances of Walras met with dis- 
favor, the theory was not forced to fight for sur- 
vival; yet except for Walras French economics 
made no significant contribution to the theoret- 
ical exploitation of the utility principle. Italian 
economists, led by Pantaleoni and Pareto, took 
up particularly the mathematical variant of the 
new theory. Among other continental writers of 
the marginal utility orientation must be specifi- 
cally mentioned Wicksell in Sweden, Pierson in 
Holland, Birck in Denmark and Bilimovic in 
Russia. 

In the English speaking countries the accept- 
ance of marginal utility was a reaction from the 
theories of the classical school, which had dom- 
inated economic thought since the publication 
of Adam Smith’s Wealth of Nations (177b). In 
England the new theory was popularized by 
William Smart, the translator of Wieser and 
Bohm-Bawerk, and P. H. Wicksteed, a follower 
of Jevons. Despite an obvious reverence for the 
classical tradition and no less pronounced cool- 
ness toward Jevons, Marshall was even more re- 
sponsible for the acclimatization of a modified 
form of marginal analysis in England. In the 
United States, where classical doctrines were 
not as strongly entrenched, Carey’s influence 
was on the wane when utility theory found a 
thoughtful and original exponent in J. B. Clark. 


I’he other American writers with marginal util- 
ity leanings are Patten, Fetter and Irving Fisher, 
all of whom made original contributions on 
specific problems. 

It has always been recognized — it could not 
fail to be, as soon as the phenomena came under 
scrutiny at all — ^that a thing must be desirable 
in order to have power to command value in ex- 
change. But the Smith- Ricardo school consid- 
ered desirability only a condition of exchange 
value; they rejected it as a determinant of value 
on the empirical ground that there seems to be 
the widest discrepancy in fact between the 
usefulness of commodities and their prices. 
Smith cited the example of water and diamonds, 
previously used by Locke and Law; Ricardo, 
that of gold and iron. Dismissing utility as a 
cause of price, they fell back upon cost, which 
likewise had necessarily been recognized as a 
factor fn)m the beginning of speculation on the 
subject. Smith believed that in a primitive state 
commodities might be expected to exchange on 
the basis of labor costs, and that in a developed 
exchange economy the cost which determines 
price consists of the money payments made by 
producers for the labor, capital and land neces- 
sary to produce a commodity. Ricardo’s highly 
abstract mind disliked the pluralism of Smith’s 
treatment and his failure to integrate arguments 
proceeding from difiPerent standpoints. lie con- 
ceived the idea that the theory of value could be 
made simple and unitary on the basis of labor 
cost alone. Several difficulties stood in the way, 
of which the most important were the roles of 
land and capital in production. The surplus 
theory of land rent, which had been stated by 
Smith, Hume and Anderson and was getting 
recognition through West and Malthus and ac- 
cording to which rent is the effect and not a cause 
of price, seemed to Ricardo to remove the diffi- 
culty in the matter of land and was therefore 
used by him as the corner stone of a new system. 
If Ricardo was dissatisfied with the assumption 
of uniform capital outlays in various branches 
of production, the device by which he got rid 
of capital as a major cause of price differences. 
Senior’s concept of abstinence, reduced capital 
cost to homogeneity with labor cost in terms 
of subjective sacrifice. After him the formula- 
tion of value theory on the basis of sacrifice 
cost remained unshakable down to the “revolu- 
tion” inaugurated by the marginal utility 
theorists. Yet the recognition of “non-compet- 
ing” strata of laborers by Mill and Cairnes 
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made it impossible longer to take the labor cost 
theory literally. At the same time the classical 
theory of distribution, also built around the 
surplus theory of rent, was placing an increas- 
ing strain on every mind free from preposses- 
sion and was virtually abandoned in J. S. 
Mills overhauling of the classical system. When 
Mill also recanted on the wages fund theory, 
the wreck was so complete that a new start be- 
came inevitable. 

In formal statement the new doctrine of Je- 
vons and Menger seemed revolutionary indeed. 
It explained price in terms of utility, summarily 
rejected by the writers of the old school, and 
squarely inverted the accepted relation Ixjtween 
cost and price by holding cost to be derived 
from price and not its cause. The key to the 
change of view was the recognition of the homely 
fact that commodities are esteemed not in ac- 
cordance with their significance in general, but 
with that of any small unit of the available sup- 
ply. All the units of any commodity being 
alike, that unit which is employed for the most 
important use can be replaced by the unit in the 
least important employment, and an equal value 
must attach to both. Hence the effective use 
value of any good decreases rapidly as the 
supply increases, and the paradoxes seen by the 
earlier writers vanish. The use value of a unit 
of cither water or iron is very small, because 
it is so abundant that it is available for trivial 
uses; but it would increase almost indefi- 
nitely if the supply were reduced, while gold 
and diamonds would be little esteemed if abun- 
dant. 

This conception of the use value of the single 
unit of a commodity, determined by the impor- 
tance of the “last” unit, or the unit in the least 
important use, is now generally called “marginal 
utility,” Smart’s rendering of the German 
Grenznutzen of Wieser (in his translation of 
Wieser’s Der naturliche Werth in 1893). The 
term was not used by any of the founders of 
rhe theory. In his paper delivered before sec- 
non F of the British Association in 1862 (re- 
printed in 4th ed. of the Theory^ p. 303-^14) 
Jevons called it “coefficient of utility” and in 
the book of 1871 “final degree of utility.” 
Monger’s term was simply “importance,” that 
of Walras, “rarity.” Jevons and Walras defined 
the notion with quantitative precision, using 
the mathematical theory of infinitesimals; 
Menger spoke only of units or portions as under- 
stood in everyday usage. 

In attempting to explain price in terms of 
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marginal utility the Austrian theorists encoun- 
tered considerable difficulty when they found 
that the utilities of articles of the same price 
must be very different to rich and poor buyers. 
The difficulty was really imaginary and was due 
to reasoning in terms of absolute rather than 
relative utilities. Jevons saw and emphasized 
the truth that the doctrine of utility deter- 
mining price involves only comparisons by each 
individual buyer for himself of the different 
uses for his purchasing power large or small; 
no comparison as between one individual and 
another, whether of utilities or disutilities, is 
called for. 

From explaining price on the basis of use 
value as in turn dependent on scarcity, it seemed 
a natural step to reason that where goods come 
into existence through production, as most of 
them do, the means of production, or cost goods, 
will he valued to the same extent as the prod- 
ucts to which they give rise and on the same 
principles. Any one unit of a productive re- 
source will he valued in accordance with the 
least important unit of product for which it is 
available, i.e. according to the satisfaction 
actually dependent on its use. It is due prima- 
rily to Menger that the foundation was laid for 
a new approach to the valuation of “indirect 
goods,” “goods of higher order” or produc- 
tive resources. Jevons had a deeper insight at 
some points but did not break away from the in- 
fluence of the older British approach completely 
enough to develop his theory of supply system- 
atically, and the later Austrian writers became 
confused over side issues. The values of produc- 
tion goods constitute at the same time the money 
costs of production and the incomes through 
which product is distributed. The fruits of the 
new viewpoint were ultimately greater in the 
field of distribution than in that of the explana- 
tion of price. 

As regards price theory, critical reflection 
soon revealed that the revolution was by no 
means so great as it appeared to be from the 
change in form of statement. On the one hand, 
men found a great deal of utility theory im- 
plicit in the treatment of the classical econ- 
omists; and, on the other, there was much cost 
theory in Jevons and Menger. Smith argued that 
if in a primitive community it costs twice as 
many days’ labor to kill a beaver as to kill a 
deer, then one beaver will exchange for two 
deer. With reference to this statement two ob- 
servations must be made. The first is that if 
the labor is not of the same kind, freely trans- 
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ferable from one occupation to the other, the 
reasoning loses all force and meaning. The sec- 
ond is tliat the reasoning is valid not only for 
labor but also for any other cost good, such as 
an acre of ground, which is freely transferable 
from one employment to another. I f the society 
for any reason has its choice between definitely 
limited amounts of two commodities, the above 
reasoning will still hold without any cost being 
involved. The real argument, not stated by 
Smith but necessarily implied, is that value de- 
pends on amount produced, producers being 
supposed to employ the resources in the produc- 
tion of the more valuable product. Far from be- 
ing opposed to the utility principle, the cost the- 
ory presupposes its operation at every moment 
of the adjustment. It is clear also that Ricardo 
and his successors were fully aware of the role 
of demand. On the other hand, both Menger and 
Jevons saw, the latter the more clearly, that 
if price depends on utility as determined by 
scarcity, then scarcity in turn is generally the 
result of the high cost of production. Jevons 
gave the utmost typographical prominence to 
the words (Theory^ 2nd ed. p. 179): 

“Cost of production determines supply; 

Supply determines final degree of utility; 

Final degree of utility determines value.’* 
The essential achievement of marginal utility 
in price theory was that of forcing a new real- 
istic approach to the problem as a whole, cen- 
tering attention upon the behavior of actual 
human beings in competitive relations, each at- 
tempting to make the best of his situation in 
the buying-and-selling economic system. In this 
marginal utility theory was really following 
the example set by Adam Smith. Ricardian eco- 
nomics ran in terms of a sort of metaphysi- 
cal necessity; the actual workings of competi- 
tive processes in bringing about the results 
contended tor were assumed rather than clearly 
expressed, and for this reason much error as 
well as misplaced emphasis crept into the state- 
ments. 

The greatest improvement introduced by the 
marginal utility viewpoint came in the field 
of distribution theory as a by-product of the 
changed view of cost. The classical Ricardo- 
Senior-Mill theory of distribution was utterly 
unrealistic. It did not consider the problem 
as one of the valuation of services furnished 
to production, under competition or monopoly, 
but as a matter of the successive slicing off 
of the social income by the three main economic 
classes found in the society of postfeudal Eu- 


rope. Smith and Malthus, basing themselves 
upon an entrepreneur cost theory of price, af- 
forded clear intimations of a realistic approach, 
but the building of a pain-cost theory of value 
around the pillar of the residual theory of rent 
threw all into the discard. It was the truly 
revolutionary contribution of the utility ap- 
proach to force consideration of costs and dis- 
tributive payments as integral parts of one gen- 
eral valuation problem, which has been grad- 
ually recognized as that of explaining economic 
organization under the influence of price facts 
and motives of individual self-interest. 

In the formulation of explicit laws of price 
the utility theorists were no nearer the truth 
than the classical economists. The case of the 
deer and the beaver itself proves that the clas- 
sicists were wrong in so far as they held that 
pain -cost has anything essential to do with price 
fixing. But prices are no more determined by 
psychological utilities than psychological dis- 
utilities. I’he essential principle is that pro- 
ducers choose the larger return from any pro- 
ductive activity irrespective of its being pain- 
ful, pleasant or indifferent and that amount 
produced in relation to demand fixes prices. 
When any two commodities can be produced 
with the aid of the same rcwsources of whatever 
sort, freely transferable from the one use to the 
other, the prices of those commodities must in 
equilibrium be such that the alternative prod- 
ucts of the same or equal units of resources 
exchange for each other. Price is determined 
by cost rather than utility but by cost in a 
physical, technical sense, not that of pain or 
sacrifice. 

Comparisons of sacrifice, however, may be 
and commonly are involved in greater or less de- 
gree, and the operation of the utility principle is 
the basis of the whole process of adjustment. 
This is the alternative cost theory which is 
definitely the product of the utility approach. 
But alternative cost requires much explanation 
and qualification to fit it accurately to the 
facts of economic life. The reasoning assumes 
that all productive resources are freely and 
continuously transferable from one use to an- 
other, so that, as more of one good and less of 
its alternative are produced, the amount of the 
latter given up in increasing the output of the 
former by one unit remains unchanged. But this 
condition of constant cost rarely describes the 
situation exactly. In general, some of the 
resources are freely transferable, others not; 
and frequently some factors are available only 
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in very large blocks, so that the most efficient 
organization requires very large scale produc- 
tion. The first condition will give rise to in- 
creasing cost, and the latter to decreasing cost 
in the earlier stages of expansion of an indus- 
try. Given an indefinitely long time for read- 
justment, including changes in form of capital, 
retraining of labor, and whatever else may he 
involved, the law of constant cost is not far 
from the truth. Under such circumstances utility 
determines quantities produced but cannot 
affect the final equilibrium price. On the other 
hand, the factors of production are hardly 
transferable instantly in any degree; for a very 
short period the condition approximates that 
of fixed supply. In so far as this is the case, 
price is determined by the relative utilities 
of the supplies as they stand, cost exerting no 
influence at all. Problems actually encountered 
fall between these two limits; the longer 
the period over which one looks ahead, the 
greater the extent to which prices at the end 
of it will correspond to physical cost condi- 
tions and the less the role of utility. For ordi- 
nary producers’ calculations the role of cost 
is certainly far the greater, but the actual quoted 
price at any moment, the price at which con- 
sumers buy from dealers, reflects rather the 
demand conditions, supply being “given.” The 
influence of relative utility as compared with 
that of relative cost depends on the comparative 
elasticities of the two curves. In the short 
run, supply is highly inelastic and demand 
conditions predominate; in the long run, supply 
generally has practically infinite elasticity and 
predominates over demand, the latter being al- 
ways of intermediate elasticity. 

Where increasing cost is due to the more in- 
tensive exploitation of the non-transferable fac- 
tors with increasing proportions of factors drawn 
in from without, utility and cost work to- 
gether in determining price, the relative in- 
fluence of each depending on the elasticities 
of the two curves. Where increasing cost is 
due to the fact that production depends on cost 
goods of special qualities, the supply of which 
is actually an increasing function of price, the 
price may be said to depend on the effects of 
both utility and cost, the latter in the sense of 
disutility. In general, however, the supply of 
labor is little dependent on disutility considera- 
tions; nor is the supply of capital for short 
periods, since it is an accumulating good. 
Moreover, labor and capital are employed so 
generally over the field of production that 


changes in the supply of either have to be very 
extensive to exert much influence on the rela- 
tive supply of different commodities and hence 
on their prices. 

I’hc Austrians admitted the effect of cost on 
price through control of amount produced but 
held that cost is finally measured by the value 
of cost goods, which is derived from the value 
of products, and hence that utility finally con- 
trols price. The premise may be accepted as 
true, but the conclusion is fallacious. In so 
far as the costs of two commodities consist of 
different quantities of the same cost goods, 
these costs are relative physical magnitudes 
and are not measured by utility; this condition is 
much more typical for costs generally than that 
of distinct factors producing distinct products. 

Similarly in the field of distribution the util- 
ity theorists gave the correct approach but in 
formulating the general principle fell into con- 
fusion. It is true that the distributive shares are 
simply the values of the productive services and 
that these are derived from product values. 
But in the effort to make utility the sole explana- 
tion these writers tended to argue as though 
different cost goods have different products 
or groups of products. In so far as that is 
true, the values of the cost goods may be said 
to reflect the relative utilities of the products. 
But the general situation is rather that ul- 
timately all the productive resources cooperate 
in making each product. Hence the relative 
“utilities” of units of different resources de- 
pend on the relative physical quantities which 
they respectively contribute to each product. 
This sets the problem of imputation (Zurech- 
nung), the division of a joint effect among co- 
operating causes. 

Imputation was discussed by the Austrians at 
great length, but they reached no agreement 
among themselves and did not arrive at a clear 
and sound analysis. Here the first attempt was 
the best. Menger gave a fairly clear, if brief, 
sketch of the process of competitive imputation 
based on the essential fact that, while the fac- 
tors almost always have to cooperate in produc- 
tion, any single one being practically ineffec- 
tive alone, the proportions in which they are 
employed are variable; this makes it possible 
to divide the product of their joint activity 
among them by finding the effect of substituting 
a small quantity of one factor for a small quan- 
tity of another. Most of the school failed to 
see that the proportions are in fact variable 
almost without physical limit and that the pro- 
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duccr’s problem is precisely that of deciding 
upon the correct proportions of factors along 
with the problem of fixing the output for the 
enterprise. The main difficulty was that econo- 
mists as a class had remained ignorant of the 
fundamental logic of quantitative variation ap- 
plicable to problems of joint causation, which 
had been w()rk(*d out in connection with physical 
mechanics a century or more before. The way 
out was pointed especially by Marshall in Eng- 
land and J. H. Clark in America. 'The purchase 
of producti\ e services by entrepreneurs follows 
exactly the same principles as the purchase of 
final products by consumers. 'Che complemen- 
tary relationship may be present or absent in 
either case. Buyers substitute small quantities of 
one productive service (or commodity) for small 
quantities of any other until they arrive at such 
proportions — varying from buyer to buyer — 
that they obtain from the last unit of each pro- 
ductive service (or commodity) equal additions 
to the final product (or to “total satisfaction*'); 
competition sets all the prices in such a way as 
to clear the market. 

*J1ie problem of interest presents a special 
difficulty in distribution theory, because the 
payment takes the form of an abstract arithmet- 
ical rate and not of a specific sum for the use 
of a concrete productive instrument. Ricardian 
economics had discussed the share of capital in 
the social income but had done nothing signif- 
icant toward explaining the return as a rate, 
and the problem became a favorite one with the 
utility school. While Jevons made a brilliant at- 
tack on it, which was never adequately appreci- 
ated, Menger’s work was very weak at this point, 
Bohm-Bawerk made it his main life work {Kapi~ 
tal und Kapitahins, 2 vols., 1884-89) and under 
his influence and stimulation notable work has 
been produced in America (Fetter, Fisher and 
others). As Bohm-Bawerk interpreted the prob- 
lem of developing a theory of interest in har- 
mony with marginal utility principles, it involved 
refuting productivity and use theories as well as 
Senior’s abstinence doctrine (which Senior un- 
accountably never employed to explain the rale 
of interest but only the role of capital in connec- 
tion with the prices of goods) and explaining the 
phenomenon in terms of a difference in subjec- 
tive appreciation of present and future goods. 
Some critical students think this is what Bohm- 
Bawerk actually achieved. Undoubtedly a more 
general view is that, after almost a thousand 
pages of prolix argumentation, he gave in a few 
pages a none too clear but reasonably correct 
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statement of the productivity theory, somewhat 
vitiated by the admixture of the wages fund view 
of the relation between capital and wages. The 
utility approach does not necessarily call for a 
psychological explanation of interest, in such 
terms, for instance, as the discount of future 
satisfactions; the simple theory that interest is 
a ratio between the net value product of capital 
goods and their money cost, as held by Wieser, 
would seem to be quite adequate. 

It is generally claimed that the marginal 
utility doctrine and movement is responsible 
for two contributions of great scientific value. 
F'irst, it focused attention on demand, which 
had been passed over and taken for granted by 
the Ricardians. In this connection the impor- 
tance of its contribution cannot be over- 
estimated. Demand has ever since been recog- 
nized as the driving power behind economic ac- 
tivity and economic organization, although gen- 
erally physical cost relations exercise a much 
greater control over the superficial fact of ex- 
change ratios. In the second place, it is claimed 
that utility theory carries the analysis of demand 
beyond the surface facts of quantity and price, 
that it “explains” demand. On this issue there 
is wide disagreement and the keenest contro- 
versy. On the one hand, some form of marginal 
utility theory is almost universally presented in 
textbooks, and it seems impossible to discuss 
economic behavior in a utilitarian civilization 
without using utility concepts. On the other 
hand, the theory is not merely rejected by able 
critics as unreal and preposterous; it is in fact a 
favorite point of attack for the enemies of ab- 
stract theoretical economics as such. 

The issue involves all the philosophical prob- 
lems connected with the concepts and methodol- 
ogy not merely of economics but of all the sci- 
ences dealing with man. The utility theory 
should be seen as the culmination, historically 
and logically, of the rationalistic and indi- 
vidualistic intellectual movement of which the 
competitive economic system itself is one as- 
pect and modern science and technology are 
others. To its admirers it comes near to being 
the fulfilment of the eighteenth century crav- 
ing for a principle which would do for human 
conduct and society what Newton’s mechanics 
had done for the solar system. It introduces 
simplicity and order, even to the extent of 
making it possible to state the problems in 
the form of mathematical functions dealt with 
by the methods of infinitesimal calculus. More- 
over, in harmony with eighteenth century crav- 
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ings, it claims to furnish a guide for social 
policy; it can be harnessed to the very practical 
purpose of proving that if only the state will 
limit itself to the negative function of defense 
against violence and predation and leave 
men free to pursue their own interests, indi- 
vidual self-seeking directed by market com- 
petition will bring about a simultaneous maxi- 
mum of want-satisfaction for all concerned, 
which in this world view is the desideratum back 
of all thought and activity. The utility theorists 
were contemporary with Herbert Spencer 
and were philosophically his comrades in arms. 

The reaction against utility theory is in part 
the natural reaction against the view of the 
world and of man which it embodies, in favor 
either of a more spiritual or less mechanistic 
view or one less apologetic and more radical; 
hut in part also it is a reaction in precisely 
the opposite direction, toward more “scien- 
tific” conceptions. Under the first banner march 
those critics to wdiom the “economic man” is a 
caricature or a calumny or both. Some insist 
on treatment in terms of organic social purpose, 
historical forces or culture patterns. Others 
insist on a degree of freedom and spontaneity 
or of realism in detail that would exclude any 
treatment except the recording of events as they 
happen and their imaginative interpretation. Of 
some of these protesters it must be said briefly 
that they do not understand either the logic 
or the purpose of the utility analysis. As a matter 
of course, the utility description of behavior 
as an affair of comparing and choosing is 
valid only in so far as men compare and 
choose; no one in his senses has thought of it 
as the exclusive form of all activity in all 
historic time. More specifically, the “pattern- 
ing” of interests does not invalidate the prin- 
ciples of utility analysis at all, so long as 
substitution is possible through varying pro- 
portions; and that is clearly the fact over a 
considerable field, whatever its precise extent 
may be. 

In the more rigorous versions of the theory, 
however, there is an element of paradox and un- 
realism. The notion of increments of satisfac- 
tion undoubtedly implies that the value of life 
as a whole is some definite increasing function 
of the quantities of the various means of sat- 
isfactions available, which hardly agrees with 
common sense. It also implies the well known 
consumers* surplus, a quantity of free satis- 
faction representing the difference between what 
is paid for goods at the uniform market price 


per unit and what an omniscient monopolist 
could theoretically make the consumer pay by 
selling to him successive small portions at the 
maximum price for each separately. It would be 
hard to locate this free satisfaction in the con- 
sciousness of a typical consumer. It is necessary 
at least to distinguish sharply between valuing 
goods as increments to a supply of goods and 
valuing them as increments to a total satisfac- 
tion. In fact, the entire theory is much more 
convincing in the loose, common sense formula- 
tion of Menger than it is in the more refined 
mathematical version of Jevons and Walras. 

Critics of utility theory from the opposite 
direction contend that it is subjective and un- 
scientific and advocate a treatment of economic 
phe*iomena by statistical methods using only 
physical magnitudes, quantities and prices. 
They deny that utility explains demand or adds 
anything to the demand curve or schedule taken 
as a fact. Logically, they can put up a strong 
case. The analogy of utility theory with New- 
tonian principles does not stand up well under 
examination. In mechanics, if the forces are not 
directly accessible, at least the conditions under 
which they act and the effects are measurable 
and do repeat themselves accurately from one 
case to another. In economic behavior the oppo- 
site is the case. Under no real circumstances 
can the behaving subject himself, not to men- 
tion any outside observer, ever know even after- 
ward whether or not he actually performed in 
such a way as to realize maximum possible total 
satisfaction; and it is even less possible to repeat 
the choice experimentally with controlled varia- 
tions. Indeed, on the basis of knowledge gath- 
ered from one’s own experience and intercourse 
with others it seems that men do not balance al- 
ternatives correctly. All that can be claimed is 
that there is an effort to do so, with more or less 
approximation to this result; but the introduc- 
tion of error into the reaction puts the whole 
relation on a categorically different basis from 
cause and effect in nature. On the other hand, 
the advocates of a purely statistical science do 
not seem to realize that economics, if it is to 
have any relation to human problems of means 
and ends, must be concerned with goods and 
services not in themselves, but as representing 
values or sacrifices. These cannot be treated as 
physical things but must be defined in the same 
vague and shifting terms as the human impulses, 
successes and failures which the scientific mind 
finds such unsatisfactory material. 

Frank H. Knight 
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Mathematical Economics is a set of economic 
propositions and arguments presented with the 
aid of mathematical symi)ols. It may be con- 
sidered a school of economic thought only in the 
sense that there is a division of opinion among 
economists as to the applicability of mathematics 
to economic reasoning. It is a distinction in 
method used rather than in subject matter and 
approach that difTerentiates mathematical econo- 
mists from others, for the differences of approach 
among mathematical economists are almost as 
great as between recognized economic schools. 

I’he most cogent reason for the use of mathe- 
matics in economic theory is tfiat mathematics is 
a method of reasoning, a branch of logic. The 
relation of mathematics to any science which 
happens to employ it has been correctly de- 
scribed by Ludwig Wittgenstein. He states that 
“mathematics is a logical method. The proposi- 
tions of mathematics are equations, and there- 
fore pseudo-propositions. ... In life it is never a 
mathematical proposition which we need, hut 
we use mathematical propositions only in order 
to infer from propositions which do not belong 
to mathematics to others which equally do not 
belong to mathematics’’ [Tractatus logico-philo- 
sophicus, London 1922, p. 169). To provide a 
raison d'Stre for mathematical economics it would 
be necessary to prove that mathematical methods 
can be applied to economic reasoning and that 
their application is indispensable or at least use- 
ful. As to the former, there is no a priori reason 
why it should not be possible to use mathematics 
in the social sciences in general and in econom- 
ics in particular. The inappropriateness of math- 
ematics, if such be the case, can be established 
only if it is shown that the character of specific 
economic problems is such that there e.xists no 
adequate mathematical technique for dealing 
with them. The objections to mathematics in 
this connection are that mathematics deals with 
quantities which vary continuously from positive 
infinity to negative infinity and presupposes a 
“mechanical” relation between such quantities, 
whereas economics is not entirely limited to 
quantities, economic quantities are finite and 
discrete and the relationships among them are 
not “mechanical.” These objections tend to 
identify mathematics with infinitesimal calculus 
and overlook the existence of such branches of 
mathematics as are adapted to dealing with 
qualities and discrete quantities; moreover, 
mathematics is no more to be identified with the 
“mechanical” than ordinary logic. 

If economic theorists are interested in getting 


an insight into concrete phenomena, if they start 
with premises bearing on economic realities and 
end up with conclusions relevant to the under- 
standing of the concrete phenomena, then the 
specific variety of logical method used in passing 
from the premises to the inferences is irrelevant 
to the value of the conclusions. The problem 
that presents itself in connection with the 
mathematical method, so long as the question of 
its applicability is settled, is one of preference: is 
it of greater utility than other methods, and are 
there cases in wLich it is the only method pos- 
sible? So far there have been found very few 
instances in which mathematics is absolutely 
necessary, but there are more examples in which 
the apjffication of mathematics facilitates the 
prosecution of the argument. In this connection 
several forms of the application of mathematical 
methods and formulae to economic theory may 
be distinguished. 

The simplest and least far reaching use of 
mathematics is the employment of mathematical 
symbols and graphs for purposes of exposition. 
It facilitates the presentation of complex and ab- 
stract conclusions; graphs particularly are found 
useful for didactic purposes. Although this type 
of mathematics is often resorted to in a sub- 
ordinate capacity by many eminent mathemat- 
ical economists it does not yield a genuinely 
mathematical economics. The mere translation 
of propositions established by other means into 
mathematical symbols is quite different from the 
use of mathematics as an important or even in- 
dispensable tool in reasoning. In the latter case 
the translation of the reasoning into non-mathe- 
matical terms often encounters serious difficul- 
ties, whereas the reverse procedure should al- 
ways prove possible. This is not to say that it is 
always advantageous: the outstanding example 
of a scarcely profitable rendering of literary the- 
ory into mathematical terms is that of Whewell, 
who translated the doctrines of the classical 
economists into a rather clumsy algebra (in 
Cambridge Philosophical Society, Transactions^ 
vol. iii, 1830, p. 19 1-230). 

A more important and fruitful use of mathe- 
matics is the application of mathematical meth- 
ods of reasoning to specific economic problems 
selected because of their particular susceptibility 
to mathematical treatment. The problems so 
selected are too complicated to be treated by 
ordinary means; their translation into mathe- 
matical terms at once simplifies the premises and 
permits the achievement of a higher degree of 
precision in the solution. The undisputed master 
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of the mathematical treatment of separate prob- it presents merely a translation of literary theory 
lems was Alfred Marshall, who maintained that into algebraic symbols and is worthless because 
“the most helpful applications of mathematics of many mathematical errors. The first German 
to economics are those which are short and contribution to mathematical economics is von 
simple, which employ few symbols, and which Thiinen’s Der isolierte Staat (2 pts., 1826-63), 
aim at throwing a bright light on some small part containing a number of mathematical formulae 
of the great economic movement rather than at of which the best known is the expression ^ap 
representing its endless complexities’* (Memo- for the natural wage, where a stands for the sub- 
rials of Alfred Marshall, cd. by A. C. Pigou, sistence minimum and p for the full product of 
London 1925 , p , 3 1 3 ) . The outstanding example labor. 

of this type of mathematical economics is the Cournot's Recherches sur les principes mathi- 
theory of partial equilibria, but it is to be borne matiques de la theorie des richesses (1838) passed 
in mind that the problem of partial equilibria unnoticed until Walras called attention to it in 
can be also treated without recourse to mathe- 1872. It has since exercised an enormous influ- 
matics. ence and is even at present considered a master- 

The most far reaching use of mathematics in piece of mathematical economic reasoning. In it 
economics is that in which the whole body of infinitesimal calculus is applied for the first time 
economic theory is organized into an interde- to an analysis of economic problems; the results 
pendent set of propositions stated in mathe- are particularly telling in the discussion of mo- 
matical terms. The only example of this type of nopoly. Beginning with the determination of 
mathematical economics is the theory of the monopoly price as that value of p which will 
Lausanne school, or the theory of general equi- maximize the monopolist’s net revenue, or 
librium, whose outstanding representatives are />.F(/)) — </)(D), where F(/)), or D, is the amount 
Walras and Pareto. They start with the notion of demanded and </)(D) the cost of producing this 
the mutual interdependence of all economic amount, Cournot shows that price is determinate 
quantities, which is represented, in apparent also in the case of imperfect monopoly; from 
analogy to certain conditions in physics, by that he passes to the condition of perfect corn- 
means of a set of simultaneous equations. The petition. Cournot’s propositions regarding prices 
problem is determined when there can be ob- under conditions of duopoly were later attacked 
tained as many equations as there are unknowns, by Bertrand, Edgeworth, Pareto and others, but 
In contrast to the mathematics of the kind which more recently economists like Wicksell and 
Marshall employed, simplicity is here sacrificed Amoroso have come to their defense. Cournot 
for the sake of completeness. also gave the first exact formulation to the theory 

The first example of the application of mathe- of cost; thus if y is the cost of x oTy—f(x), then 

matics to economics is Giovanni Ceva’s De re the laws of increasing, constant and diminishing 
numeraria, quoad fieri potuit geometrice tr aetata costs may be briefly stated as follows: y"^o 

( 17 1 1 ). A mathematician and hydraulic engineer Cournot had also some inkling of the ideas of 
by profession, he was characterized by Panta- integral interdependence of economic quantities 
leoni as the first clear sighted mathematical and of marginal analysis, but he did not attempt 
economist. Half a century later his countryman to develop them. 

Cesare Beccaria employed algebra effectively in In his “De la mesure de Futility des travaux 
an essay on the hazards and profits of smuggling publics” and “De I’influence des plages sur 
(“Tentative analytico sui contrabbandi” in II I’utilite des voies de communication” (in An- 
caffe, 1765). Later two works employing mathe- nales des ponts et chaussdes, 2nd ser., vol. viii, 
matical methods were published anonymously: 1844, p. 332-75, and vol. xvii, 1849, p. 170-248) 
An Essay on the Theory of Money (1771), the the French engineer E. J. Dupuit worked out in- 
authorship of which is imputed to Henry Lloyd, dependently of Cournot both the analytic ex- 
and Traiti des richesses (1781) by A. N. Isnard. pressions and the graphs for demand and supply 
The latter is particularly interesting; it deals functions. Although he offered no systematic 
primarily with monetary theory and does not theory, the concepts of diminishing utility and 
venture beyond first degree equations, but it consumers’ rent were quite clearly stated by him 
anticipates the idea of interdependence devel- and presented in graphical form. His definition 
oped a century later by Walras. Although N. F. of utility is almost as formal as that of Pareto’s 
Canard’s Principes d*iconomie politique (1801) ophelimity. Dupuit also maintained that the 
was crowned by the French Academy of Sciences price of one commodity depends upon the prices 
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of other goods. The presentation in quite a 
modern fashion of the demand and supply 
graphs and the assignment of market price to the 
point of their intersection were found later in the 
works of th(‘ economist Mangoldt {Grundriss der 
Volks 7 virllischaftdchr(\ 1863) in CJermany and of 
the engineer 11 . C. Ideming Jenkin {The Graphic 
Rcprcscniatioti of the Laws of Supply and De- 
mand and Their Application to Labour y 1 868) in 
England, hut their mathematical contributions 
attracted little notice. 

hA^en less attention was given at the time to 
Ciossen’s Idihvickelun^ der Gesetze des mensch- 
lichen Verkehrs . . . (1854), a work containing a 
symbolic and graphic statement of diminishing 
utility w'ith increasing consumption and of the 
equalization for single individuals of the utilities 
of different commodities at the margin. Gossen 
was a N'igorous proponent of the mathematical 
treatment of economic problems, but the mathe- 
matical apparatus employed by him is extremely 
simple; thus in his graphs he consistently limits 
himself to straight lines. Although he may be 
considered a forerunner of both the marginal 
utility and the integral mathematical orienta- 
tions in economics, he founded no school. 

In 1871 the principle which underlay Gossen ’s 
work was independently rediscovered by three 
scholars. W. Stanley Jevons coined the phrase 
final utility, Carl Menger spoke of marginal 
utility and Leon Walras used the term rarity, 
but all of them were dealing with the same con- 
cef)t. Altliough Menger did not employ mathe- 
matical symbols he is listed by Irving Fisher in 
his bibliography of mathematical economics and 
quite properly so, for Menger resorts to mathe- 
matical methods of reasoning. This is true also 
of many later representatives of the Austrian 
school. The emphasis on subjective processes of 
valuation opened a new chapter in the history of 
economic thought. It offered a starting point for 
the systematic development of mathematical 
economics in an increasingly close relation to the 
generally accepted doctrines of economic theory. 

'Fhe great advantage of the concept of mar- 
ginal utility is that it makes it possible not only 
to explain the economic behavior of single indi- 
viduals but also to uncover such behavior at the 
basis of the complex phenomena of prices, wages, 
interest and the like. From the fact that the total 
utility of a commodity is such a function of its 
quantity that its second derivative is negative 
may be deduced the negatively inclined demand 
curves, and these in their turn serve as a basis 
for the theory of exchange. The ratio of ex- 


change of two commodities held by two indi- 
viduals is presented by Jevons as follows: 

* ^ ^ ^here * and^ stand 

y ^i(y) Mb-y) , 

for the quantities of the two different commod- 
ities that change hands as a result of the exchange 
transaction, a and h for the quantities of the two 
commodities held by the individuals i and 2 
prior to the exchange, </)j and for the utility 
functions of individual i for the two commodi- 
ties and </>.^ and yp., for the utility functions of in- 
dividual 2 for the same commodities. The law of 
exchange is formulated verbally thus: “. . . 
whenever two commodities are exchanged for 
each other, and more or less can be given or re- 
ceived in indefinitely small quantities . . . the 
ratio of exchange . . . will be inversely as the final 
degrees of utility of the quantities of commodity 
available for consumption after the exchange is 
effected” {The Theory of Political Economy y 
1871, p. 95-96, loi). 'Fhis formulation by Jev- 
ons is identical with Walras’ solution of the same 
problem. 

From this point Walras proceeded to develop 
the theory of general equilibrium which repre- 
sents his major contribution to economics. The 
problem is one of determining prices and cjuan- 
tities in which commodities UyhyC . . .to the total 
number of m will exchange among themselves on 
the assumption that the exchange relation be- 
tween a and for example, is influenced by the 
exchange relation not only of a with commodi- 
ties other than h but also by each and every ex- 
change relation existing among commodities b, 
Cyd..,, This condition is designated as one of 
general equilibrium because it posits a condition 
of equilibrium not only in the exchange rela- 
tions of a and by a and c and the like but also in 
the relations between the separate markets, such 
as those where a exchanges for by b for c and the 
like. For each of the m commodities equations of 
two different types may be set up: one stating 
the demand for it in terms of one other com- 
modity and having the form, F(P.„, Pe„, 
P da • • • ); the other stating the equality of the 
value of that quantity of it which exchanges for 
one other commodity with the value of that 
quantity of the other commodity which is given 
in exchange. Since each commodity exchanges 
for m — I other commodities, the number of 
simultaneous equations that it is possible to set 
up for each commodity is equal to 2 {m — i) and 
the total number of equations thus obtained 
would be 2w(m — i). The number of unknowns 
is also zm{m — i), one half of the unknowns being 
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the prices of each commodity in terms of every 
other commodity and the other half being the 
quantities of each commodity given in exchange 
for every other commodity. Since the number of 
unknowns is equal to the number of simultane- 
ous equations, it follows that the problem of 
general equilibrium is capable of a theoretical 
solution. The theory of general equilibrium 
Walras extended also to producers* goods; in so 
doing he made use of constant coefficients of 
production, that is, he assumed that the propor- 
tions in which factors are combined in a process 
of production remain constant. Pareto dropped 
this important limitation when he substituted 
variable for constant coefficients. 

In his Manuale di eamomia politica (1906) 
Pareto brought the theory of general equilil>rium 
to the point of highest perfection. He introduced 
into it the concept of indifference curves adapted 
from Edgeworth and Indng Fisher. If an indi- 
vidual attaches equal ophelimity to different 
combinations of a number of goods — for ex- 
ample, if he has no preference between combi- 
nations of 1 of A’, 0.9 of y and 0.8 of on the one 
hand and of i .1 of .r, 0.8 of v and 0.7 of z on the 
other — then the equation of the line of indiffer- 
ence is I V, . . .) = F(^), where p stands 
for the ophelimity function of the individual. If 
I is constant then the first derivative of this ex- 
pression will be o yf/^dx + ypydy -1- p^dz + . . . ; 
it is an equation expressing the equalization of 
the utilities of different commodities at the mar- 
gin. 'Fhe advantage of the method of indiffer- 
ence curves is that it presupposes merely the 
comparability and not the exact measurability of 
value and that it makes possible a more exact 
study of the relations of complementarism 
among commodities. 

The Lausanne school, whose leaders have 
been Walras and Pareto, counts among its fol- 
lowers such scholars as Amoroso, Antonelli, Ba- 
rone, Boninsegni, P'urlan, Pietri-Tonelli, Ricci 
and others. They have all made original contri- 
butions without, however, introducing funda- 
mental modifications into Pareto’s system. Amo- 
roso has studied particularly the theory of mo- 
nopoly and the problem of dynamics; some of 
his contributions are incorporated in his text- 
book, Lezioni di economia matematica (1921). 
Barone is distinguished for his brilliant theo- 
retical constructions in the various branches of 
applied economics, while Pietri-Tonelli *s main 
work, Lezioni di scienza economica razionale 
esperimentale (1921), is a systematic reformula- 
tion of Pareto’s manual. Ricci has done work in 


all branches of theory, more particularly on 
utility curves and saving. 

English mathematical economists under the 
influence of Marshall never abandoned the 
theory of partial equilibria. Perhaps the most 
distinguished of them is Edgeworth, who dealt 
in his Mathematical Psychics (1881) and in nu- 
merous articles (collected as Papers Relating to 
Political Economy, 3 vols., 1925) with virtually 
all problems of economic theory. Among other 
things he originated the idea of the contract 
curve, which presents the indeterminateness of 
conditions of exchange between two individuals; 
it should be said, however, that Menger before 
him treated the same notion in a non-mathe- 
matical form. 

Continental scholars outside of the Lausanne 
school have also made numerous but scattered 
contributions to mathematical economics. The 
Austrian economists Auspitz and Lieben have 
produced in their IJntersuchungen iiher die Theo- 
rie des Preises (1889) noteworthy constructions of 
cost and supply curves and formulated a number 
of general propositions on utility and price 
theory. Their work was entirely original and 
contains many ideas which are still of value. The 
Swedish economist Knut Wicksell has made a 
successful attempt to synthesize the Austrian 
psychological approach with a mathematical 
formulation. He also made valuable contribu- 
tions to the theory of monopoly and to taxation 
theory. By his work on money, particularly 
through the distinction between real and nom- 
inal interest, he laid the foundation for the ex- 
planation of business cycles in terms of the ex- 
pansion and contraction of the supply of money 
and credit. His countryman Cassel is better 
known, although he is not quite so original. 
Cassel took over Walras’ equations in a simpli- 
fied form, but in his presentation there arc more 
equations than unknowns; that is, the conditions 
of equilibrium are overdetermined. 

Quite recently many efforts have been made 
to adapt mathematical economics to a study of 
dynamic conditions. The Americans Roos and 
Evans attempted to achieve this by introducing 
the time element as one of the conditions in the 
fundamental equations. Their premises are thus 
made to approximate reality more closely, but 
the mathematical technique to which they must 
have recourse is more complicated than has been 
common heretofore. For example, in their analy- 
sis of monopoly price they employ the calculus 
of variations rather than infinitesimal calculus, 
because they work with variable price functions. 
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The Italian Amoroso has also been devoting 
himself to problems of dynamics; he places con- 
siderable reliance on analogies from physics. In 
general, problems of dynamics are coming more 
to the fore in current economic discussions, and 
the questions posed by the mathematical econo- 
mists will undoubtedly attract the attention of 
literary economists. 

In order to complete this survey it is necessary 
to mention a group of economists who work with 
mathematical tools in the field of inductive study. 
They attempt by utilizing statistical data to trans- 
late the general formulae of theory into empirical 
equations with numerical values for constants. 
Unlike other descriptive and statistical econo- 
mists these investigators are not antagonistic to 
abstract theory; on the contrary, they regard 
their work as the building of a statistical comple- 
ment to and as the inductive verification of pure 
theory. So far they have been concerned mainly 
with the statistical determination of demand and 
supply curves. Although this question was 
broached as early as 1838 by Cournot and al- 
though several noteworthy attempts in this di- 
rection were made by Pigou, Mackeprang and 
others in the beginning of the twentieth century 
before the development of modern methods of 
economic statistics, really significant work in 
this field was not done until very recently. A 
leader and in a sense the founder of a school in 
this type of research is the American II. L. 
Moore, whose Synthetic Economics (1929) is the 
systematization and crystallization of the work 
of a lifetime. Moore introduces statistical num- 
bers, such as trend values, directly into the Wal- 
rasian system of equations and claims to have 
transformed thereby the equilibrium of static 
theory into a moving equilibrium. His work has 
elicited a number of interesting reviews and will 
remain for some time to come the subject of 
animated discussion. 

The history of mathematical economics leads 
to the conclusion that mathematical methods of 
reasoning have an important place in economic 
theory. At times methods and types of approach 
which looked promising at the start had to be 
given up in the end, but such occasional failures 
do not militate against the general conclusion. 
In the future an increasing use of mathematics 
for purposes of both deduction and induction 
may be confidently expected. Another mark of 
progress would be the achievement of a closer 
integration between the psychological and 
mathematical orientations, a development which 
would not be hindered by any fundamental dis- 


agreements between the exponents of the two 
types of economic theory. 

Oskar Morgenstern 

The Cambridge School. The foundations and 
essential propositions of neoclassical theory were 
developed by the English economist Alfred 
Marshall (1842-1924), who taught at the Uni- 
versity of Cambridge for over forty years; the 
theory is therefore often referred to as Marshall- 
ian and those who followed and elaborated upon 
Marshall as the Cambridge school. Marshall, 
who in his early days was greatly influenced by 
Henry Sidgwick and on particular points by 
Cournot and Roscher, imbibed the Ricardian 
tradition through the medium of J. S. Mill, 
whose Principles were at that time the gospel of 
political economy in England. At the same time 
he was arriving independently at many of the 
novel ideas expounded by jevons in The Theory 
of Political Economy (1871) and developed in the 
scventii's and eighties by the leaders of the 
Austrian school. By training a mathematician 
and in original intention a missionary of the 
gospel, Marshall combined an interest in formal 
problems of semimathematical analysis with a 
practical desire to make economic theory an en- 
gine of social betterment. Cambridge economics 
has accordingly combined a devotion to ‘‘pure 
theory” with a definite humanistic tendency. 
The social philosophy underlying it represents, 
like that of J. S. Mill, 19th century bourgeois 
liberalism with a bias toward social reform. Al- 
though it has retained in the main the classical 
laissez faire and emphasized the harmonies of 
competitive equilibrium and the function of in- 
dividualist enterprise, it has also laid special 
stress on the limitations and exceptions to laissez 
faire. Marshall was the first economist in the 
Ricardian tradition to pass from specific excep- 
tion to the harmony of laissez faire to a general 
stress on its limitations; in the work of Pigou, 
who succeeded him, these exceptions have 
formed the special theme; and in the less aca- 
demic writings of J. M. Keynes, notably in his 
pamphlet on The End of Laissez-faire (1926), the 
liberal tenets of the classical school have re- 
ceived a more specific denunciation. Indeed, it is 
the Cambridge economists who in English aca- 
demic circles take at the present time the lead in 
the departure from nineteenth century liberal- 
ism. It is hardly a misrepresentation therefore to 
say that the Cambridge school has been identi- 
fied in the later phases of its development with 
an eclectic system of thought. 
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Theoretically the Cambridge school has al- mathematical, school. The determination of the 
ways embodied a certain amount of eclecticism, value of a particular commodity is treated by 
or, as its apologists would say, it represents a Marshall in isolation, the prices of all other corn- 
synthesis of the substantial truths which have modities being assumed to be gi\ cn and con- 
lain behind the differences of phrasing and stant. In this way a simplified set of equations 
emphasis of other schools. Marshall was fond of representing the demand for the commodity and 
mathematical methods as an intellectual short- the conditions of supply of it, expressed as a 
hand but distrusted the snare of oversimplified demand function or demand schedule and a sup- 
abstraction and emphasized the need for con- ply function or supply schedule, is obtained. 
Crete study of particular situations and the search Value is determined by the equilibrium, or bal- 
for practical results. He borrowed from the Ger- ancing point, of these two sets of fijrces; it is 
man historical school a keenness for the study of given by the solution of these simplified equa- 
origins and of development, hut he strictly sub- tions. By this device of isolation certain things 
ordinated such study to the requirements of can be treated as constants which could not 
analysis. He laid the foundations for his theory otherwise be so treated. For instance, this method 
on the rock of Ricardian conceptions — ^“real neglects that reaction of a change in the con- 
cost” as the basis of value, the distinctiveness of sumption of a certain commodity on its price 
rent, the concept of “a normal rate of profit,” which may take place either through the effect 
the basic theory of money and of foreign trade — on the amount of income spent on other com- 
but he built upon them the superstructure of modities and on their price or through the pos- 
marginal utility and demand curves and adorned sible alteration in the value of factors of produc- 
it with a rococo facade of “exceptions” and mod- tion due to changes in the amount of them used 
ifying “additional hypotheses.” Yet in it all in producing this commodity. 'J'he neglect is 
Marshall’s eye sought the design of a unified justified by the consideration that such reactions 
system. He found the unifying concept in eco- will ordinarily be of “the second order of small 
nomic equilibrium, where quantities balanced at quantities.” 

the margin were poised between the fundamen- In application to the theory of distribution, 
tal forces of utilities, or satisfactions, expressing that is, to the determination of the value of the 
themselves through demand, and the no less factors of production — land, labor and capital — 
fundamental forces of disutilities, or “efforts and this method meets with stricter limitations. For 
sacrifices” (the classical “real costs”), expressing w'hile it is possible to determine the value of each 
themselves through supply. It is to be noted, factor of production separately, on the assump- 
however, that both utility and disutility figure in tion that the problem of distribution is solved 
Marshall’s system not directly as psychological for all other factors, i.e. that their values are 
forces but indirectly as represented by their given, it is more doubtful whether, if they are all 
monetary equivalents. Marshall was conscious treated as variables at the same time, the com- 
that his system was not complete. There were plete system of simultaneous equations is ca- 
gaps, where conditions of equilibrium could not pable of satisfactory solution. Solution is pos- 
be consistently postulated or where the condi- sible on certain assumptions such as that the 
tions necessary to determine it agreed too little technical coefficients and the supply of the vari- 
with the real world; and these loose ends he al- ous factors of production arc constant; but with- 
ways hoped to tidy before his life work was out these assumptions the result is more corn- 
closed. Part of this work his successors, particu- plex and at the same time more questionable, 
larly Pigou, have done for him. But in recent Unlike the Austrian school and Cassel, who 
years doubt has increased rather than dimin- assume the supply of the factors of production 
ished. The post-war generation is more skeptical to be determined independently of the price paid 
than its sire and is more conscious of the loose for them and so treat them as constants in their 
ends that still remain untied; it recognizes that equations, the Cambridge school employs the 
particularly in the theory of distribution there is important distinguishing conception of a supply 
still much that is confused and uncharted, per- price for the factors of production other than 
haps internally inconsistent. land, the schedule of supply prices relating the 

The neoclassical theory of value is a theory of supply of them to the prices offered. In equi- 
particular equilibrium as contrasted with the librium the price of each factor equals its supply 
theory of general equilibrium characteristic of price at the margin of its use;, and this in turn 
some other schools, especially the Lausaime, or represents the real costs, the efforts and sacrifices 
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involved, as measured in money. I'he result is an 
imposing symmetry: just as utility, or satisfac- 
tion, underlies demand and figures as the quan- 
tity to which the system of demand schedules is 
related, so disutility, or effort and sacrifice, un- 
derlies supply and represents the “real costs” to 
which the system of supply schedules is related. 

In the theory of distribution the lines of the 
classical tradition show most strongly. The Ri- 
cardian concept of rent is retained as the example 
of a surplus par excellence — the return to a fac- 
tor which involves no effort or sacrifice in the 
supplying of it and no supply price. It was char- 
acteristic, however, of Marshall’s treatment that 
he considerably softened the rigidity of the dis- 
tinction between rent and profit. Rent of land 
was not a unique and exceptional phenomenon 
in the field of distribution; “it was but the lead- 
ing species of a large In the case of capi- 
tal and labor a surplus payment would also ap- 
pear, in so far as interest and wages, determined 
as they tend to be by the marginal supply price, 
exceed the average real cost and the average sup- 
ply price of the total amount t)f capital and labor 
employed. Hence the appearance of a number of 
types of “producers’ surplus,’’ syrrlmetrical with 
the “consumers’ surplus” on the side of de- 
mand, or the surplus utility which buyers obtain 
because they can purchase commodities at a 
lower price than they would pay rather than lose 
the enjoyment of them entirely. 

In the treatment of surpluses Marshall made 
particular use of the conception of time. In fact, 
in his handling the border line between a rent 
payment and other payments reduced itself to a 
time differentiation. In a period shorter than the 
duration of life of fixed capital the supply of such 
capital was as unchangeable as that of land. 
Moreover, the real cost involved in its creation 
was a thing of the past, exerting no direct influ- 
ence on the present. Hence the return which this 
capital received was determined at any given 
time by conditions f)f demand and bore no pre- 
cise relation to its supply price. For the yield of 
fixed capital viewed in its short period aspect 
Marshall coined both the term and the concep- 
tion of quasi-rent. The conception also extended 
to various short period fixities in the supply of 
labor, e.g. skilled labor which required a period 
of training and education to produce it. But from 
a long period standpoint the supply of such capi- 
tal would adjust itself responsively to the reward 
it was obtaining; and in conditions of static equi- 
librium interest would tend to equal the normal 
supply price of capital — ^the aspect of quasi-rent 


would disappear. It is to be noted that in con- 
trast to a number of American and European 
economists the Cambridge school includes profit, 
as the earnings of business enterprise, in this 
general framework. From a short period stand- 
point profit represents a pure surplus, which 
can be taxed without any effect on cost of pro- 
duction. Bui in the long period the supply of 
business enterprise tends to adjust itself to the 
actuarial expectation of profit, so that long period 
normal profit in the “representative firm” of an 
industry tends to equal the normal supply price 
of business enterprise. 

In the theory of increasing returns Marshall 
was responsible for clarifying a great deal of con- 
fusion. This he did by his distinction between 
internal and external economies of large scale 
production, the former being relevant to the size 
of the firm and the latter to the size of the whole 
industry. On this he based the distinction be- 
tween the supply curve of an individual firm and 
the supply curve of the whole industry; the latter 
represents the equilibrium costs, i.c. the costs at 
the point where marginal and average costs are 
equal, of the representative firm in the industry 
at different stages of the industry’s growth. 

Pigou has considerably developed the theoret- 
ical conception of his predecessor in relation to a 
number of problems of applied economics. 'Fak- 
ing as his norm the desirability of maximizing 
economic welfare, he has laid down important 
criteria of economic desirability. 'Fhus, other 
conditions remaining unchanged, a given amount 
of wealth will yield more welfare the more 
equally it is distributed. And again, ceteris pari- 
bus^ the production of wealth will be maximized 
if productive resources are so distributed that 
the net social yield to a marginal unit is equal in 
all uses. He then proceeds to an inquiry as to the 
extent to which laissez faire and various condi- 
tions of monopoly tend to fulfil or to violate these 
principles and as to the circumstances under 
which state interference would promote a closer 
approximation to the optimum. In particular, 
developing a hint of Marshall’s and using the 
latter’s important conception of external econ- 
omies, he has established the proposition that 
conditions of laissez faire will result in a scale of 
investment and output less than the “desirable” 
in industries subject to increasing returns. 

The Cambridge school has always given an 
important place to the theory of money and of 
foreign trade, both of these being treated as par- 
ticular cases of the general theory of value. Here 
especially the main lines of the classical tradition 
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have been closely followed. Marshall restated 
Ricardo’s theory of purchasing power parity and 
of the mechanism of gold movements in relation 
to the foreign exchanges; and he developed the 
classical theory of foreign trade in terms of 
elasticities of demand. In recent years a signifi- 
cant formal change has taken place in the state- 
ment of the theory of money, the demand for 
money being conceived as “the volume of 
wealth, the command over which people desire 
to hold in the form of money balances”; changes 
in this demand are regarded as of equal impor- 
tance with changes in the supply of money in 
governing the level of prices. Most recently 
Keynes in A Treatise on Money (2 vols., 1930) 
has formulated an entirely new set of “funda- 
mental equations,” the gist of which consists in 
an emphasis on the ratio between saving and 
investment as atfecting the level of prices and the 
volume of production and employment and on 
the influence of the action of the central bank on 
these two factors, particularly through the dis- 
count rate. 

In the last decade two tendencies have shown 
themselves among the younger members of the 
school. On the one hand, there has been a tend- 
ency to concentrate on practical problems, par- 
ticularly the problem of the business cycle (Pi- 
gou, 1 ). II. Robertson and Keynes). On the 
other hand, there has been a certain tendency to 
question and to revise. Thus Sraffa has raised 
some important questions concerning the ade- 
quacy of the conception of costs. H. D. Hender- 
son has dissented from the orthodox distinction 
between rent and other payments. The adequacy 
of the theory of distribution has been questioned 
by Maurice Dobb. Keynes and Robertson have 
effected important restatements of the theory of 
money. How far the school will continue to be 
marked by its characteristic uniformity and 
which direction its contributions may take in the 
future time only can show. But so far the most 
noteworthy feature of neoclassical theory has 
remained its attempt to create a unifying con- 
cept of economic equilibrium by effecting a syn- 
thesis of the classical and the Austrian points of 
view. It is by its success or failure to achieve this 
unity that it must ultimately be judged. 

Maurice Dobb 

The Historical School. The historical school is 
German in its origin and the character of its 
teaching. Unlike the classical school and the 
school of marginal utility, it did not formulate a 
set of positive doctrines, having attained its uni- 
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ty at first through opposition to classical theory 
as transplanted to German soil. In its German 
adaptations classical economics comprised sev- 
eral variants. At the beginning of the nineteenth 
century it was mixed with a considerable dose of 
traditional cameralism. Later some expositions 
emphasized Smithian doctrines, other Ricardian 
economics and still others followed in the main 
J. S. Mill. In the heyday of “liberalism” it exer- 
cised a most far reaching influence in the dis- 
torted form of Manchesterism. It is not surpris- 
ing therefore that even greater differences arc to 
be found among the writers of the historical 
school. The later exponents of llistorismus were 
quite aware of these divisions. They regarded 
List as the forerunner, Roscher, Knies and 
Bruno Hildebrand as the founders of the older 
school, which they distinguished from the 
younger school, whose most outstanding repre- 
sentatives may be considered Schmoller, Biichcr 
and Georg Friedrich Knapp. These distinctions 
may now be regarded as obsolete. List was as- 
signed a separate position because he was an 
academic outsider and because his importance 
for theory was not recognized by his first biog- 
rapher, Ludwig Hausser, in 1S50 and was gen- 
erally ignored for a long time. Since the dis- 
covery in 1925 in the archives of the Institut de 
France of the manuscript of his Paris prize es- 
say, Das natiirliche System der politischen Oko- 
nomie (1838; tr. from the French and ed. by E. 
Salin and A. Sommer as vol. iv of Schriften^ 
Reden y Brief e . . . , Berlin 1927), there is no 
further reason for not considering him a member 
of the historical school proper. Similarly the di- 
vision into an older and a younger school is no 
longer fundamental. It is true that Roscher was 
an industrious compiler working from secondary 
sources and that Schmoller, influenced by 
Ranke, attempted in his work on economic his- 
tory to go back as far as possible to original 
sources. Yet in the final analysis this was merely 
a personal difference of no greater importance 
than other personal differences found within 
each of the two schools. Nor was it really char- 
acteristic of the distinction between the two 
schools; Sombart, for example, is in this respect 
closer to Roscher than to Schmoller. 

Other more significant distinctions may be 
observed between the older and the younger 
schools, but none of them really impairs the 
fundamental unity of the historical school. One 
of these distinctions is found in the attitude 
toward classical theory: whereas the older school 
was satisfied merely to supplement it, some rep- 
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resentativcs of the younger school thought to 
supersede it entirely. The establishment of the 
proper relation between history and theory was 
one of the most important achievements of the 
historical sc'hool, and these different attitudes 
were merely stages in the process by which the 
school arrived at the correct conclusion. Another 
and perhaps the most comprehensive distinc- 
tion is that the older school, active before the 
founding of the German Empire in 1871, was 
preoccupied mainly with economic theory, while 
with the younger sclux)! emphasis shifted to 
problems of economic policy. The members of 
the older school, none of whom resided in a 
capital city, had scarcely any occasion for work 
in the field of economic policy and Roscher care- 
fully avoided such entanglements, whereas 
Schmoller, who during his thirty-five years in 
Berlin was in close touch with the rising empire, 
was temperamentally impelled to influence the 
making of policies by the weight of his academic 
authority. 'Ehe founders of the Verein fiir Sozial- 
politik (1873) were anxious to help in the build- 
ing of the empire; they were particularly con- 
cerned with the rise of socialism, which was in- 
terpreted as a threat to the young empire, and 
hoped to undermine its power by working out a 
consistent policy of social reform. Thus it came 
about that in opposition to the classical econo- 
mists’ preoccupation with static relationships 
the older historical school put its chief emphasis 
on problems of development and the younger 
sch(K)l on the formulation of norms for the fu- 
ture. EVom the vantage point of the present this 
distinction too does not appear as significant as it 
once was; it may be treated as a difference be- 
tween successive phases of a unitary develop- 
ment, which the historical school represents in 
the history of economic thought. 

When in the beginning of the nineteenth cen- 
tury the doctrines of classical economics began 
to spread to the continent, they needed a great 
deal of correction and adaptation to prove ac- 
ceptable to the non-English student. Based on 
factual material almost exclusively English and 
designed to influence English economic condi- 
tions, this theory bore in many of its parts a na- 
tional Pmglish stamp. The fact that English 
scholars naturally were not aware of this made it 
possible for them to claim universal validity for 
a body of theory which was so distinctly a prod- 
uct of English conditions. In Germany efforts 
were soon made to supplement and rectify it. 

The first of such efforts made by List grew 
out of his practical experience. As business man 


and politician in both the United States and 
Germany he became convinced that the chief 
task of the economic policy of both countries 
must be a defense against the superiority of Eng- 
lish industry. England might well be content to 
preserve what a kind fate had given her; a pas- 
sive policy of free trade was entirely in accord 
with her interest. Other countries had still some 
way to go before they reached the point at which 
Englancl stood; they must therefore consider a 
purposeful policy of development of their “pro- 
ductive forces.” For those countries which lagged 
behind England an active and consistent eco- 
nomic policy, especially a policy of protection, 
was requisite. So long as List remained inter- 
ested in purely practical purposes he demanded 
that every country should evolve independently 
of the English tradition a national economic 
policy in accordance solely with its own needs 
and develop a national economic science to cor- 
respond with the policy. But he soon realized 
that such a solution was logically impossible. 
Like every other science economics cannot re- 
nounce the principle of universal validity; even 
for practical purposes such a renunciation would 
betoken a dangerous weakness. He thus became 
aware of the necessity for supplementing clas- 
sical theory in such a way as to make it applicable 
not only to England but also to countries not so 
highly developed. He attempted this in his doc- 
trine of stages. 

The need of supplementing classical theory in 
another direction was also early perceived by 
List. The importance of the great developments 
in the field of transportation which occurred 
after Smith and Ricardo had passed from the 
scene was virtually ignored by their followers. 
Having been able to observe the beginnings of 
the railway in England and having taken a lead- 
ing part in Pennsylvania in the building of one 
of the first American railways, List recognized 
the economic significance of the fact that with 
the introduction of steam the principle of large 
scale production was extended from manufac- 
turing to transportation. In numerous articles in 
periodicals he formulated the principles of rail- 
way and waterway policy and ranked it as almost 
equal in importance to commercial policy. In 
this field List’s role was that of a practical rail- 
road man who benefited his country and science 
by the rich fund of his early experiences. It was 
Knies who first attacked the problem of trans- 
portation and communication as a scholar {Die 
Eisetibahnen und ihre Wirkungen, 1853; Z)er Tele- 
graph als Verkehrsmittelf 1857). twenty 
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years later were such studies resumed on a larger important secondary works in German and 
scale by men like Gustav Cohn and Alfred von foreign tongues and noted carefully everything 
der Leyen. The historical school was thus re- that seemed to depart from, or to agree with, the 
sponsible for pioneering work in the scientific classical doctrines. One result of this study was 
treatment of the economics of transportation. to ascertain the extent to which the general laws 
Although the third lacuna in the classical doc- of economics applied to agriculture and forestry, 
trine was not so apparent it has proved to be an industry and trade, in the various countries, 
even greater obstacle to the acreptance of clas- Thereby Roscher became the true founder of the 
sical theory. The great agrarian reforms of the discipline of applied economics. Ran was the 
early nineteenth century turned the interest of author of the first German text of the new disci- 
science toward the study of agrarian regimes, pline, which he called economic policy. He 
Hanssen, who began his work in the thirties, treated it in juxtaposition with, but without any 
was the first to undertake this study in a large organic relation to, the theoretical economics of 
way. He taught that the existing agrarian institu- the English classical writers; and he had included 
tions, at least those of the European continent, in it in addition to many elements of the old 
can be correctly undcrstcx:)d only as a product of camera! istic lore a quite unsystematic collection 
the past and the types of village settlement only of practical counsels and rules. In contrast with 
as a function of the national genius. He showed this Roscher, who denied the possibility of a 
thereby that the study of economic history may science of economic policy, wished to effect a 
be of service for practical purposes. Of the school connection between the special branches and the 
which he founded Georg Friedrich Knapp is the central theory of economics by treating them “as 
outstanding representative. Knapp became the a geographical map rather than as a travel guide/’ 
most distinguished student of German agrarian It was due to Roscher that an interest in applied 
conditions and displayed an unequaled ability in or special economics has become traditional with 
stimulating and training other students of the the historical school. Later writers again partly 
subject. It was due largely to Hanssen and lost sight of the connection between applied and 
Knapp that the systematic pursuit of agrarian theoretical economics; instead, attemf)ts were 
studies has become one of the solid characteris- made to build up a comprehensive science of 
tics of the historical school. society, the feasibility of which Roscher denied. 

These additions to the body of classical eco- In the field of theoretical economics Roscher 
nomics — the scheme of developmental stages, has left fewer traces. It is true that he proposed 
the new discipline of transportation and the the transformation of classical economics into a 
study of agrarian history — laid the foundation of study of the laws of economic development and 
the historical school. It is clear therefore that the distinguished periods in the course of such de- 
school was deeply rooted in German soil, that velopment. But he did not get beyond establish- 
it was a response to the practical needs of Ger- ing a superficial analogy with the life of an indi- 
man economic life of the time and not, as Karl vidual and distinguishing accordingly periods of 
Monger believed, a superficial imitation of the infancy, adolescence, maturity and senescence 
developments in related sciences, an artificial in the life of nations; occasionally he used also 
creation of ambitious scholars. It is true, how- the factors of production as the basis of his 
ever, that the intellectual climate of the period classification. The decisive advance in this field 
also favored the creation of such a school. was made by List. In contrast with Roscher’s 

At the opening of the nineteenth century the superficial periodization he set up the doctrine 
new emphasis on the idea of evolution and the of the progressive evolution of productive forces, 
progress of the historical method produced an and by grafting this form of evolutionism upon 
efflorescence of a number of social sciences in the body ofEnglish static economics transformed 
Germany. Roscher wanted to build a historical the latter from the mere intellectual reflection of 
economics along the lines of historical jurispru- English economic supremacy into a true science 
dence created by Savigny and Eichhom, and of universal applicability, thus validating its 
Bruno Hildebrand took comparative philology formerly unjust claim. Thereby he provided the 
for his model. As stated by Roscher, they thought same theoretical justification for the protective 
it necessary to institute an economic comparison and educative economic policy of other countries 
of all the peoples for whom information was as the incomplete doctrine of classical econom- 
available. Roscher carried out this notion but ics had previously furnished for England only, 
rather superficially. He read through all the more This was a great achievement in the field of 
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theory, which was not recognized until very 
recently. 

Since the time of List the doctrine of stages 
has been an integral part of German economics, 
but List’s own scheme of stages was subjected to 
many specific criticisms. Bruno Hildebrand has 
certainly not improved on List; the principle 
underlying his scheme is illogical. Schmoller s 
scheme emphasized political and administrative 
organization rather than economic factors. Karl 
Bucher was the first to find a really satisfactory 
solution. By making use of the idea of a self-suf- 
ficient domestic economy, which engaged the 
attention of Rodbertus, and by adopting from 
Schonberg as well as Bruno Hildebrand and 
Gierke the concept of a city economy, Biicher 
succeeded in setting up a scheme of stages which 
brought to the surface the forces that lead to a 
transition from one stage to the next. This con- 
tribution completed in outline the process of 
universalization of classical economics. 

Yet the actual execution of this task still re- 
quired considerable effort. It was not merely a 
question of intensifying historical study. As the 
historical school became increasingly opposed to 
the deductive character of classical economics it 
welcomed every means of dealing with factual 
material. Along with the historical studies en- 
couraged by Roscher and Schmoller came the 
statistical studies which Knies especially sought 
to advance. In 1850 Knies published a mono- 
graph, Die Statistik als selhstdndige Wissenschaft^ 
which attempted to clear up the bewildering 
confusion in the tlieory and practise of statistics. 
Later the discussion of the problems of statistics, 
to which Knapp also gave some attention, came 
to be increasingly detached from historical eco- 
nomics and formed a separate discipline handled 
by statisticians. 

With the ever growing amount of concrete 
work done by the school, it was pressed more 
and more to pay attention to methodological 
questions, to give itself an account of the mean- 
ing and scope of its activity. Such questions 
have been recurrently raised ever since the 
crystallization of a science of economics. Even 
among the mercantilists and physiocrats, be- 
tween Ricardo and Malthus, J. S. Mill and 
Senior, they have come to a head in polemical 
discussions. Among the classical economists, 
however, these disagreements were limited to 
personal diflferences of opinion which did not 
disturb the unity of the school on fundamental 
points; the doctrines of Smith, Ricardo and Mill 
maintained their sway. It is only with the ap- 


pearance of the historical school that disputes 
about method assumed the proportions of a 
conflict between schools. Methodological dis- 
cussion in which the historical school engaged 
has passed through three successive stages. 

In the first stage Knies stood in the fore- 
ground. Although unlike Roscher and Hilde- 
brand he was not a true historian and has but 
sparingly applied the historical method in his 
writings, he has become the theoretical founder 
of the historico-psychological economics in 
Germany, as Schmoller correctly observed. His 
Die polilische Ohmomie vom Standpufikte der 
geschichtlichen Methode (1853) was the first book 
on economic methodology. In this work he dealt 
exclusively with that tendency in the classical 
school which refused to recognize the hypo- 
thetical character of its abstractions and which 
regarded its theory as an undistorted concep- 
tualization of reality. Like List and Roscher he 
combated the absolutism of the theory, which 
claimed equal validity for all ages, countries and 
nations. He proclaimed that rigidity contra- 
dicts the very idea of life; more specifically, the 
two concepts most important for economics, 
private property and self-interest, are not logical 
but historical categories. It was still possible to 
establish laws about those attributes of economic 
phenomena which persist as the common ele- 
ment alongside of individual variations; but 
these generalizations must assume the form of 
evolutionary laws, the content of which varies 
with the stage of development; even for limited 
stages they cannot be regarded as absolute norms 
because of the importance of irrationality, the 
unpredictable of the personal equation. It will 
be observed that Knies’ moderate position in no 
wise challenged the raison d'etre of the classical 
school. 

In the second stage of the discussion the his- 
torical school went much further, although not 
without some hesitation and partial recantation. 
Schmoller, who was the chief spokesman at this 
stage, regarded the classical theory as a “pre- 
mature generalization.” He thought it essential 
first to fashion in careful monographic studies of 
the past and present the bricks with which the 
structure of general theory would later be built. 
Only thus could the closet speculations of ab- 
stract economists be transformed into a living 
science rooted in experience. Only after an ex- 
amination, from all possible angles, of those ele- 
ments in economic life which have so far been 
insufficiently studied, particularly the “psycho- 
logical-ethical” factors, will there be a science of 
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economics “in the strict sense of the term.” It 
will emerge imperceptibly out of monographic 
research and will differ from the theory preced- 
ing it by conceiving differently the function of 
morals and law in economic life and by assigning 
to the state a position altogether different from 
that which it was given by classical theory, be- 
cause the latter concentrated so much upon the 
individual that it often overlooked social forma- 
tions of which he was a part. 

Schmoller later abandoned this very extreme 
pos'tion. Apparently under the influence of the 
criticism of Karl Menger, the head of the Aus- 
trian school, and of his friend, the Berlin phi- 
losopher Dilthey , he admitted that “the historical 
school had perhaps been too cautious regarding 
generalization and theory” and even that there 
may be a justification for abstract theory as a 
part of general economics. He desired “not at all 
to neglect theory but only to build the necessary 
groundwork for it.” 

In this significant change Schmoller may have 
been influenced by the turn which discussion 
took in the third stage, associated chiefly with 
the name of Max Weber. In this stage two ques- 
tions were mooted. Debate waxed warmest over 
the place of value judgments in science: should 
science confine itself to an analysis of what “is,” 
or may it not also set up ideals, lend the weight 
of its authority to some notions of what “should 
be”? It was sought to draw more clearly and 
sharply the line of demarcation between science 
and politics, which had hitherto been thought- 
lessly ignored. Even if an overlapping could not 
be avoided in practise, it was still necessary to 
impress the essential difference between the two 
upon the mind of every scholar at the beginning 
of his career. 

The second question, which was discussed 
more calmly and had a more stimulating effect 
upon subsequent scientific developments, related 
to the typological method. This method involves 
simplifying the picture derived from experien- 
tial reality in order to obtain a tool for a more 
satisfactory understanding of the particular and 
individual. In this process emphasis is laid not 
upon the generic but upon the historically signif- 
icant which is isolated and crystallized into 
what may be called ideal limits or “marginal 
ideas.” with which the concrete reality is to be 
compared. This device, which was called by 
Max Weber (following Jellinek) the method of 
ideal types, can be effectively used only by a 
scholar of broad erudition and sure grasp. 

The typological method was no new dis- 
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covery. Since Plato and Aristotle it had been 
repeatedly applied unconsciously by prominent 
writers. The same was true of the historical 
economists, whose doctrine of stages is a good 
illustration of this method. In the continuity of 
the historical process no stages are discernible; 
they are merely conceptual devices which facili- 
tate the understanding of the specific features of 
this or that historical development. The two 
members of the historical school who worked 
best with this method, Bucher and Knapp, com- 
bined theoretical analysis with factual study, and 
as a result their theory more or less inevitably 
assumed the form of a series of ideal types. 
Bucher applied this method with an increasing 
awareness of its techniejue and implications. 
After employing it successfully in his schemes of 
stages for general economic history he used it 
quite as effectively in his studies of industrial 
organization and of division of labor. Knapp, 
who was inclined to think in concrete images, 
had unconsciously taken the same route. In 
agricultural and industrial economics, the spe- 
cial branches of applied economic science in 
which they worked, Bucher and Knapp achieved 
by using this method that blend of theory and 
description which was desired and insisted upon 
by Roscher. In the work of these two scholars 
may be found the most valuable specific achieve- 
ments of the historical school. 

Sombart took another road. Impressed at the 
beginning of his scholarly career by Marx* Das 
Kapitaly he set out to continue Marx* economic 
work, to present the economic history of Europe 
as a process revolving about the rise and develop- 
ment of capitalism. While Biicher and Knapp at- 
tempted an intensive study of important special 
aspects and areas of economic development in 
order to arrive at specific type constructs, Som- 
bart desired by taking the present economic 
order as his point of departure to organize the 
totality of economic life into “economic sys- 
tems.** Thus he arrived at the distinction be- 
tween periods of precapitalism, early capitalism, 
fully developed capitalism and late capitalism. 
Unlike the clear cut ideal types these constructs 
are so complex that they cannot be very help- 
ful as a framework for picturing the variegated 
complexity of economic reality. Sombart *s con- 
tribution has also been confused by the fact that 
in the course of his protracted labors on Der 
moderne Kapitalismus (3 vols., 1902-27) he 
changed from an adherent of Marxism to its op- 
ponent and in connection with this shifted his 
emphasis from the materialistic conception of a 
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“striving capital” to the psychological factors, 
the mentality and ideals of the economic agents. 
Thus despite his intentions Sombart’s historic 
systematization cannot be regarded as the real- 
ization of the program of the historical school. 
His work is similar in this respect to Roscher’s 
System der Volks7virtschaft (5 vols., 1854-94) 
and Schmoller’s Grundriss der allgcmcinen Volks- 
wirtschaftslchrc (2 vols., 1900-04). However ad- 
mirable as an achievement of amazing scholar- 
ship, neither of these works may be viewed as an 
important turning point in the progress of eco- 
nomic theory. 

'rile real accomplishment of the historical 
school is to be sought not in this or that specific 
contribution but in securing recognition for the 
historical and statistical methods of economic in- 
vestigation. In the first phase of the development 
of the historical school this recognition had not 
yet been adequate, since Roschcr treated history 
merely as raw material for theory. In the second 
phase Schmoller had taken the stand at the other 
extreme by assigning to history primacy over 
theory. In the third phase historical and de- 
scriptive studies were brought into proper rela- 
tion to theory in the methodological contribu- 
tions of Max Weber and the correct relation be- 
tween the historical and the theoretical ap- 
proaches exemplified in the work of Bucher and 
Knapp. History and theory must be treated as 
correlative and mutually interdependent ap- 
proaches. The ascertainment of facts and of 
causes, of the universal and of the particular, 
must go hand in hand. The economist must not 
overlook, to use the words of Dilthey, “the rela- 
tion of the abstracted part to the living whole,” 
nor must he avoid the use of abstraction. 'Fheory 
alone remains partial knowledge, and history 
without theory is unsatisfactory. These are con- 
siderations which must be constantly borne in 
mind; the mature scholar must follow them in 
his researches, and the beginner must make 
them an integral part of his instinctive approach 
to the subject. 

The achievements of the historical school have 
not been won without grave errors and onerous 
sacrifices. Although it inspired great hopes and 
stimulated scholars to industrious researches the 
unqualified hegemony of the historical school 
led to a considerable degree of stagnation in 
German economics because of its isolation from 
the movement of economic thought in other 
countries. The criticism and later the complete 
rejection of classical doctrines barred German 
economists from taking an interest in the refine- 


ments upon classical theory produced by foreign 
scholars. The violent polemic between Schmol- 
ler and Menger turned German economists 
away from marginal ist economics, which had 
been more popular throughout the world than 
any other school of economics. The slighting of 
theory and the consequent lack of serious criti- 
cism of socialist doctrine helped Marxism to 
strike deep roots in Germany. The consequent 
isolation of German science from the interna- 
tional community of economic scholarship and 
the resulting provincialism of German econom- 
ics have been overcome only slowly and with 
difficulty. 

The historical school has extended its influ- 
ence beyond Germany and found adherents in 
England and in the United States, in France, 
Italy and the Scandinavian countries. In none 
of these countries, however, has there been a 
school resembling the German, because the 
following has been limited to a scattering of in- 
dividual economists. The success of the historical 
school outside of Germany can in no way be 
compared with that attained later by the school 
of marginal utility. 

A movement bearing a superficial resemblance 
to the historical school began quite recently and 
has been meeting with increasing international 
recognition. It is different in its origin from the 
historical school and is related to statistics rather 
than to history. While the historical school came 
into being in order to cope with the problems of 
immaturity in economics, the new school is a 
response to the needs of a mature if not exces- 
sively mature economics. When the historical 
school attempted to adapt English classicism to 
conditions in other countries, its task was to 
supplement and rectify classical doctrines by 
impregnating them with factual material bearing 
on economic conditions outside of England. At 
that time such material was scarce, and in order 
to fill this gap the school proceeded to its lasting 
credit to encourage all types of factual study, 
qualitative and quantitative, historical and de- 
scriptive. At present there is no lack of such 
material in the larger countries, and the most ad- 
vanced suffer from a superabundance of it. The 
daily mounting quantity of factual material has 
become so enormous that no single investigator 
is able to master it or even to obtain a clear view 
of it. It has become necessary to devise new 
methods in order to facilitate the handling and 
utilization of the material for scientific as well as 
strictly practical purposes. The new methods are 
important not only in order to make the most of 
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available statistical data but also to prevent the 
superabundance of statistics from destroying the 
unitary framework and impairing the scientific 
character of economics. It is the superabundance 
of factual data that leads to ever growing special- 
ization among economists; even by now this has 
progressed so far that with the passing of the 
older generation there will be scarcely anyone to 
claim mastery of the entire domain of economics. 
Should economics lose its unitary character it 
will cease to be a science of the economic life of 
society and will become a loosely coordinated 
series of business disciplines. The present day 
statistical school is thus called upon to perfect 
new methods for the effective utilization of a 
stupendous mass of statistics for purposes of 
economic generalization and to integrate these 
generalizations with the main body of economic 
theory. It is obvious that the problems of the 
new school and the sphere in which it is apt to 
render its greatest service arc quite different 
from those which gave an impetus to, and earned 
lasting recognition for, the historical school. 

Hermann Schumacher 

Socialist Economics. Socialism is not an eco- 
nomic theory nor a school of economic thought 
in the sense of the classical school or that of 
marginal utility. It is a term attaching to a 
scries of movements which rest more or less 
upon a foundation of social and economic doc- 
trine. The movements derive their vigor from 
ethical and to a certain extent religious convic- 
tions, and in so far as they make use of econom- 
ics the elements are borrowed from all currents 
of economic thought. Yet socialist theory tends 
to emphasize the notion of objective labor value 
and conceive of economic theory not as the anal- 
ysis of a universal economic process, but as 
the establishment of laws of development of 
capitalist economy. 

With regard to economic theory a distinction 
must be drawn between the older socialism and 
the modern socialism. The older socialism is the 
product of a social will that seeks to combat and 
abolish all injustice and exploitation, all want 
and misery, by calling social forces into play, 
by creating a new distribution of power in so- 
ciety and in particular by abolishing private 
property. The newer socialism is rooted in the 
pauperism produced by early capitalism and 
later in the will of the modem industrial prole- 
tariat; it lays bare the structure of capitalist pro- 
duction and the place of the proletariat within 
it and calls for a socialization of the productive 
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forces, the control of all production by society 
or the proletariat. 

The older socialism comprises all those reli- 
gious, ethical and political doctrines which aim 
at abolition of mass poverty and the injustices 
of government. It includes also the so-called 
socialist mass movements which at the close of 
the Middle Ages and in early modern times re- 
sulted from the impoverishment of the peasantry. 
These movements are naturally characterized by 
an attack on large jnivate fortunes and even on 
private property in general and by a questioning 
of power derived from the possession of large 
landed estates. But their ideology is not based 
upon an analysis of the economic system nor have 
they attempted to disclose its driving forces, to 
discover the laws of economic change. From 
this point of view the older socialism includes 
also the whole range of social utopias, beginning 
with that of Thomas More, and the entire liter- 
ature of social reform characteristic of the age 
of Enlightenment. Older socialism appealed 
either to the religious and moral sense or to the 
intelligence of the ruler; sometimes it relied 
upon the power of the organized poor. It was 
quite clear as to the goal but was ignorant of the 
social processes which might lead to it. Since it 
was not cognizant of the underlying social struc- 
ture it tended all too easily to mistake political 
transformation for social reorganization. 

Not until the nineteenth century was socialist 
ideology linked to a recognition of economic 
realities. Such recognition did not come sudden- 
ly; it appeared piecemeal in the work of various 
writers. I’he factor chiefly responsible for the 
change was the association in revolutionary 
movements of the proletarian masses with the 
liberal bourgeoisie and with their demands for 
autonomy in social and economic affairs. It is 
significant in this connection that Saint-Simon 
both propounded the doctrine of industrialism 
which laid the theoretical foundation for large 
scale enterprise and originated a trend of thought 
which was socialist in character and denied jus- 
tification to private property. 

Marx was the first to combine socialism with 
a historical and theoretical analysis of economic 
processes and to transform socialism from a 
utopia into a science. Just as the intellectual 
comprehension of capitalism made possible the 
deliberate building up of modern industrial so- 
ciety and the establishment of the primacy of 
industrial interests in economic, social and po- 
litical life, so Marx* economic analysis laid the 
foundations for a modern labor movement. 
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process. For this reason the concepts dealt with 
are by their very nature dynamic and envisage a 
development whose end is the abolition of the 
present economic system. This development is 
regarded therefore as a historical process in 
which the form of economic action and particu- 
larly the social structure of the economic body 
will undergo a radical change. 

The linking up of theoretical economic with 
sociological and historical concepts is charac- 
teristic of all varieties of modern scientific 
socialist thought. Pre-war revisionism, as repre- 
sented in Germany by Bernstein, had no objec- 
tions to offer against this synthesized considera- 
tion of economic and social processes. In the 
purely economic sphere it attempted merely to 
take account of the points of view introduced by 
the marginal utility school. It also criticized 
many of the forecasts of future development 
made by orthodox Marxians, particularly the 
law of concentration and the thesis that eco- 
nomic crises will become increasingly serious 
and will lead to dialectic revolutionary reversions 
from capitalism to socialism. Revisionism de- 
fended an evolutionary point of view and at- 
tached more weight to voluntaristic factors. But 
like orthodox Marxism revisionism envisaged 
economic processes in historic flux and objected 
to an analysis of economic phenomena in terms 
of universal laws and to a conception of a market 
which overlooked the facts of social stratification. 
The further development of the economic doc- 
trine of socialism is to be looked for particu- 
larly in the writings of Rudolf Hilferding and 
Rosa Luxemburg. They have attempted to inter- 
pret the economics of developed capitalism from 
the standpoint of socialist thought. Thus Hilfer- 
ding ’s Das Finanzkapital (Vienna 1910) is an 
analysis of that stage of capitalism in which 
under the influence of large financial and bank- 
ing institutions the small independent entrepre- 
neur is displaced by large aggregations of capital 
in the form of corporations and cartels. It offers 
a closer analysis of the processes of concentra- 
tion and their consequences, of the aggravation 
of maladjustments between the various branches 
of production and of the intensification of 
the frequency and severity of crises. While 
Hilferding *s book is a theoretical analysis of 
concrete economic developments, the thema 
prohandum of Rosa Luxemburg's Die Akkumula- 
Hon des Kapitals (Berlin 1913 ) is that capitalism 
needs an external outlet for its products; other- 
wise a part of the commodities representing 
surplus value cannot be marketed. Just as at 


first capitalism built on the ruins of the pre- 
capitalist European economy, so later it be- 
came dependent upon the outlets provided by 
new colonial regions. With advancing coloniza- 
tion, however, the extent of colonial territories 
still to be brought within the orbit of capitalist 
exploitation is constantly shrinking. The strug- 
gle for untouched regions becomes ever more 
violent; capitalism turns into imperialism, re- 
sorts to wars on a world scale and sweeps on not 
only to economic but to political catastrophe. 
This conception, which rests upon the interpre- 
tation of the process of circulation of goods in 
the capitalist economy as it was first presented 
by Marx in the second volume of Das Kapitaly 
is founded upon the erroneous theory that a 
special market is needed for the realization of 
at least part of the surplus value, whereas the 
transfonnation of the entire amount of surplus 
value into new means of production within the 
closed system of capitalistic markets may be 
easily conceived, at least in theory. 

A comparison of socialist theory, which ranges 
all the way from abstract economic concepts to 
historical generalizations, with the economic 
theories of other schools is scarcely possible. 
As an economic theory socialism is linked with 
the doctrine of labor value, which served as 
the point of departure for Ricardo, but the doc- 
trine has been impregnated with sociological 
connotations and elaborated quite independent- 
ly. Moreover, the theory of marginal utility is 
also represented in socialism. The socialist con- 
ception of the labor market and of the commod- 
ity character of labor as well as the theories of 
concentration of capital, of the industrial re- 
serve army and of economic crises may be easily 
brought into accord with the fundamental no- 
tions of marginal utility analysis. For, as Schum- 
peter once observed, marginalist analysis is but 
an organon of thought which may be applied to 
any concrete set of facts. The economic signifi 
cance of class stratification in capitalist society 
may easily be evaluated by the methodology of 
the marginal utility approach, and the produc- 
tion of surplus value may be explained in terms 
of the special situations obtaining in the labor 
market. It is clear therefore that socialism does 
not rest on a specific, clear cut type of economic 
dogma, although economic theory as the theo- 
retical interpretation of the existing social order 
will always constitute the core of the doctrine 
of modern scientific socialism. 

The significance of socialist theories in the 
history of economic thought is that they were 
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the first successfully to eliminate the unhis- 
torical approach and to set up as a problem the 
analysis of the specific features of capitalist 
economy. Indirectly, by making the theory of 
labor value appear inseparable from its socialist 
implications, they have paved the way, at least 
in Germany and Austria, for the acceptance of 
marginal utility theories and the adoption of 
more refined techniques for the analysis of 
market phenomena. They have strengthened the 
interest of economists in studying concrete 
situations. They have inspired research students 
to undertake investigations of social conditions, 
of the history and significance of handicrafts, 
of the concentration of capital and of similar 
subjects, studies which have been quite numer- 
ous since the last quarter of the nineteenth 
century. Finally, they have provided a most 
powerful stimulus for social and labor legis- 
lation. 

Emil Lederer 

Socio-Ethical Schools. As a revolt against the 
central classical traditions of economic theory 
socio-ethical economics must be distinguished 
from the historical and institutional schools on 
the one hand and on the other from the socialist 
school. Historical and institutional economics 
seek to supplement and correct classical doctrine 
on a factual plane, while socialist theory intends 
to remain on the level of the causal or functional 
discourse set by the classical economists even 
though it begins with or leads to certain ethical 
attitudes toward economic life. It is more diffi- 
cult to draw the line of demarcation from the 
romantic authors and schools, whose protest 
against economic classicism likewise originated 
in the specifically human or emotional viewpoints 
and values neglected by classicism; indeed the 
boundary between socio-ethical and romantic 
economics assumes the character of a broad strip 
of common ground. And yet there are pro- 
nounced differences between the underlying 
principles of the two tendencies. The back- 
ground of romanticism remains metaphysical or 
aesthetic, while that of the socio-ethical schools 
is more akin to religious or rationalist ethics. 
While romantic tendencies in economics, which 
have so far been related to historical and insti- 
tutionalist tendencies, seem to lead to more posi- 
tive and apologetic attitudes toward economic 
realities, socio-ethical tendencies lead up to 
more critical positions and consequently to 
manifold relationships with socialism in its 
various forms. 


The doctrines of classicism which provoked 
the resistance of moralists were of very different 
origin, and perhaps none of them was without 
reservations that could have softened down its 
harshness in a more benevolent or even fair in- 
terpretation. Malthus* conception of the laws of 
population was at bottom the agriculturist’s 
warning against industrialism and in its reed i ted 
form went a long way to meet moralist objec- 
tions and hopes. Ricardo’s view of social prog- 
ress as hemmed in by the laws of rent and of 
wages was originally just the opposite of Mal- 
thus’ warning and hence strove even more to 
conciliate the “friends of humanity”; it actually 
furnished all the necessary weapons to socialism. 
Yet it was not unfairness of interpretation alone 
that made the amalgam of classical doctrines re- 
pulsive to the ethical critics of the “dismal sci- 
ence.” The emphasis of that science rested on 
the central idea of the more or less mechanical 
laws of competition that came to sweep away the 
harassing and even immoral restrictions of mer- 
cantilism and of the “police state” at the dawn of 
the industrial revolution. As soon as the prom- 
ised paradise of economic freedom began to re- 
veal its specific defects and its hidden substruc- 
ture of class interests, criticism was reawakened 
as unavoidably as the revolution of 1789 was fol- 
lowed by those of 1830 and 1848. To such criti- 
cism even the cautious empiricism and humane 
benevolence of Adam Smith might have seemed 
to be infected with the sordid or commonplace 
materialism that was thought responsible for the 
tragedies of the early capitalistic age. It is surely 
Smith’s famous passage on the “romantic hopes” 
of the soldiers as a part of “the whole price of 
their blood” (Wealth of Nations, bk. i, ch. x, pt. 
i) that inspired Ruskin in Unto This Last with 
the no less famous praise of the soldier, to whom 
“the consent of mankind has always, in spite of 
the philosophers, given precedence . . . because 
he holds his life at the service of the State . . . 
docs, in reality, die daily” (1899 ed., p. 25-26). 

The English reaction against the classicists 
comes at times very near that French or German 
romanticism which after the Restoration was re- 
discovering the piety and chivalry of the “dark 
ages” despised by liberalism. Indeed, the eco- 
nomic teaching of Ruskin, like that of his master 
Carlyle, had that strong element of aesthetic 
emotionalism that made him and his followers 
more important for English art than for English 
economy. Yet the dominant strain for the whole 
line of thinkers was the ethical, from the militant 
Puritanism of Carlyle to the political socialism of 
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William Morris the artist. 'Fhe explanation for 
this seems to lie in the practical genius and the 
religious tradition of the English. 

Through its alliance with utilitarianism Eng- 
lish classicism had anticipated many of the eth- 
ical criticisms later directed against what was 
bound to appear, in the light of the succeeding 
economic development, as its crude naturalism 
and even amoralism. And its stoical attitude of 
making the best of an economic world which by 
its very nature cannf)t be the best of worlds 
makes its ethical critics often look inconsistent 
in wavering i)etween the imperatives of better 
action and the assumption of better realities. The 
dignity of the English moralist writing on eco- 
nomics was therefore found mainly in the more 
or less conscious upholding of the religious ideals 
that had been attacked by the utilitarians and 
were to be definitely thrown over by Marxian 
socialism. 

Jt is not without significance that Carlyle’s 
principal economic book, and Present (1843), 
was suggested to him by the reading of a medi- 
aeval monastic chronicle by Jocelyn de Brake- 
lond. The description of the patriarchal rule ot a 
great abbot attracted his attention to the reli- 
gious forms of social organization, the continuity 
of which was in England less disturbed by the 
Reformation than in any progressive country on 
the continent, whether Catholic or Protestant. 
So the foundations of what on the continent 
came to be called social policy were in England 
deeply rooted in the religious traditions that re- 
asserted themselves in nonconformism as well 
as in the Church of England, and in the evan- 
gelical no less than in the Oxford movement. At 
the same time liberalism, even as represented by 
a Quaker like John Bright, stood aloof, on the 
ground of the preestablished harmony of self- 
interest and competition, from most of the ur- 
gently pressing readjustments of the acquisitive 
society. 

In this broad religious setting ethical eco- 
nomics has tried since Ruskin to engage in battle 
with the classicists not only in the sphere of prac- 
tical action but also on their own ground, the 
plane of theory, and to dispute their fundamental 
theses as to the nature of wealth, the economic 
motive, the determination of exchange value and 
the causes of economic crises. As laymen in eco- 
nomics the moralists began with attacking the 
more simple generalizations, such as the place of 
manual labor in industry, before they passed on 
to the more complicated problems of functional 
economics. But that by no means deprives even 


their earlier writings of scientific interest. Ras- 
kin’s protest against the principles of the liberal 
Poor Law of 1834 is a forerunner of tbe still un- 
settled controversies on world unemployment 
after the World War. Their avowed ethical 
viewpoint prevented these economists from ever 
conceiving of a mechanical generation of surplus 
value such as the early English socialists and 
Sismondi had believed in. But their doctrines 
resemble somewhat lii)eral socialism in that the 
institutions of property, inheritance and freedom 
of contract arc postulated as ethical values rather 
than rejected in the manner of socialist theory or 
assumed as systematic premises along the lines 
of classical economics. 

As with the progress of industrialism classical 
economics lost its former aggressiveness and 
grew apobgetic in character, the writers of the 
socio-ethical trend came increasingly to con- 
sider them.selves the legitimate and genuine suc- 
cessors of that “free thought in the social sci- 
ences” inaugurated by Adam Smith. John A. 
Hobson, the author of the book using this phrase 
as its title, regards himself and actually is the 
principal follower of Ruskin the economist; the 
emphasis of his economic reflections is, however, 
no longer on the religious but on the liberal and 
rationalist ethics. Yet in the numerous and some- 
what prolix restatements of his fundamental 
conceptions he seldom reaches the scientific level 
of his neoclassical adversaries. Like most so- 
cialist liberals he hardly attempts to reconcile 
the interventionism of his opinions on arbitra- 
tion and unemployment relief with the non- 
interventionism of his tenets on international 
free trade. Ilis conviction of the ethical sound- 
ness of property makes him, quite in accordance 
with socialists like Sidney Webb, limit his attacks 
upon capitalism to the Ricardian rent concept 
and the Marshallian concept of quasi-rent. In 
his lifelong struggle against marginalism, which 
he feels instinctively to be the most dangerous 
weapon in the defense of economic reality and in 
the offensive against economic utopias, he has 
not so far rectified the elementary mathematical 
misapprehensions pointed out to him by Edge- 
worth and Marshall. At one important point he 
does strike upon a real weakness of the neoclassi- 
cists: their inconsistency, inherited from utili- 
tarianism, in first neatly distinguishing econom- 
ics as a formal science of means from “non- 
economic welfare” as a realm of social ends, and 
afterward introducing by a variety of back doors 
the kind of bourgeois ethics that prevailed in 
England in the first half of the nineteenth cen- 
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tury. But even at this point the critic *s sin is 
graver than that of the criticized: what he would 
have the neoclassicists do is not to keep to their 
first cautious promise, but to go further and 
achieve the impossible by deducing from their 
factual premises an express system of rationalist 
liberal ethics. 

Only recently has the leaven of socio-cthical 
viewpoints produced a group in English eco- 
nomics whose technical equipment is on a par 
with the apparatus of neoclassical analysis and 
which has therefore better prospects of fruitful 
cooperation with it. The school headed by Henry 
Clay is inspired not by individualist liberalism 
but by an appreciation of the economic duties 
and possibilities of government and hence by a 
more conserv^ative bias and a skepticism of liber- 
al socialism, which is in many respects akin to 
the pre-war German state or “professorial” 
socialism {Kathcdersozialismus). This orientation 
of present day ethical economics is significant 
because the situation produced by the post-war 
disturbances of world economy and their scien- 
tific reflection in an intensified study of crises 
and business cycles is in many respects similar 
to that in which Carlyle and Ruskin first pro- 
nounced against the glories of the competitive 
harmony. On the plane of theory the chief ob- 
ject of an ethical remolding of economics has 
now become the attempt to supplement in terms 
of the Austrian school the study of functional 
distribution by that of personal distribution, to 
advance from mere abstract “factors of produc- 
tion” to their empirical counterparts in actual 
social classes and income groups. 

While in England landlords and farmers have 
scarcely had friends among theoretical econo- 
mists since Ricardo’s victory over Mai thus, in 
Germany the first protest against classicism, 
apart from romantic economists like Adam 
Muller or historical economists like Friedrich 
List, came from the ranks of the large proprietor 
farmers, titled and bourgeois, who had profited 
little from the individualistic legislation of the 
Bauernbefreiung and who for the most part began 
to feel early the pressure of capitalist markets, 
the scarcity of agricultural credit and the hard- 
ships inflicted by the consequent mobilization of 
land. Placing himself on the theoretical founda- 
tions laid by the French socialists and German 
idealistic philosophy Karl Rodbertus voiced this 
protest in a decisive attack upon the Ricardian 
rent concept and a corresponding call to both 
farmers and labor to oflfer united resistance to 
the exploitation of financial capitalism. Ideolog- 


ically even more than through his intercourse 
with Lassalle, Rodbertus represented the poten- 
tial coalition against liberalism between the old 
Prussian ruling class of country gentlemen and 
the labor and middle classes, which were as yet 
scarcely touched by trade unionism and Marxian 
socialism, a political combination relied upon by 
Bismarck in his earlier domestic policies. Al- 
though Rodbertus’ agrarian socialism might at 
first sight appear to be a kind of casual crossing 
of antiliberal tendencies, his untiring attempts 
to make socialism “acceptable to Society” {salon - 
fdhig) must be recognized as the theoretical basis 
of that great social insurance legislation of the 
eighties and nineties which made the new Ger- 
man Empire a model of social policy the world 
over; and his conception of land as a peculiar 
“fund” incapable of being subjected to a purely 
capitalistic valuation and encumbrance has 
proved one of the chief stimuli to the more crit- 
ical study of the concept of capital in the United 
States and elsewhere. 

Rodbertus’ central ethical position, the con- 
servative belief in government as symbolized in 
the suum cuiqiie of the Hohenzollerri monarchy, 
rather than the sharper edge of his socialism or 
of his agrarianism, was taken over by Adolf 
Wagner, his pupil and admirer. Wagner, who 
hailed from southern Germany, blended Rod- 
bertus’ ethical views with the fine old traditions 
of German cameralism, a comprehensive theory 
of the economic aims and possibilities of govern- 
ment, which persisted longest in the middle sized 
states of southern Germany and of which he was 
the last great master. His restatement of the 
German science of public finance was not merely 
a great technical achievement but also the con- 
scious continuation of that older line of German 
theory which in the hands of Ran and Herinann 
had striven to reform rather than supersede the 
English classical teaching. It is significant in 
this connection that Wagner was antagonistic to 
Schmoller’s historical school and loved to call 
his master Rodbertus the “Ricardo of socialism.” 

A last stage in the development of German 
socio-ethical economics came with the harden- 
ing of German socialism into political Marxism 
and with the peace concluded between the 
bourgeoisie and the government. This stage is 
marked by the predominance of a legal formal- 
ism. Rudolf Stammler, the leading legal philoso- 
pher of official pre-war Germany, thought of the 
relation of economy and state-made law no 
longer as primarily a combat for supremacy in 
society but rather as a fundamental identity be- 
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tween economic “matter*’ and legal “form.” 
This conception of “just law” {richtiges Recht), 
however bitterly it might be attacked by an 
authority of the rank of Max Weber, was broad 
enough in both its ethical and its social science 
aspects to furnish food for theoretical reflection 
to economists like Karl Diehl and Rudolf Stolz- 
mann. In Stolzmann’s many works, devoted al- 
most exclusively to the methodology of econom- 
ics, there appears to be a strong vein of liberal 
individualism laying stress on might as the nec- 
essary corollary of right, on individual wants as 
the material of social coordination and on eco- 
nomic policy as aiming to remove disturbances 
from the free cyclical movement of production 
and consumption rather than to substitute an- 
other economic order for it. Diehl, the reeditor 
of Baumstark s commentaries on Ricardo, has 
been mainly occupied with the social and legal 
foundations not only of capitalism but of eco- 
nomic systems in general. 

The French branch of socio-ethical economics 
represented by Leon Bourgeois* solidarisme re- 
flects the condition of French social and political 
life at the end of the nineteenth century. The 
theory was the result of an attempt of Bourgeois’ 
parliamentary party, the Radical Socialists, to 
translate into economic and sociological theory 
their plan of an ideological compromise between 
the radical liberalism of the schools of Say and 
Walras and a decisive socialist or at least state 
socialist break with this liberalism. The relation 
of mutual rights and duties which this theory 
posits for all members of society recalls the 
organismic societal theories from Menenius 
Agrippa to Spencer and Schaffle but is so weak a 
reflection of both these and the religious theories 
of mutual responsibility of man to man that it is 
not altogether undeserving of Pareto’s bitter de- 
scription as an “excuse for those who like to 
profit by the other man ’s labors.” Yet in a society 
of a peculiarly individualistic and conservative 
type, like that of France, such a compromise be- 
tween liberalism and socialism had a mission to 
fulfil in assisting movements of voluntary joint 
action such as cooperation and trade unionism 
and in promoting moderate forms of govern- 
ment intervention such as factory legislation, 
social insurance and progressive taxation. Soli- 
darism was thus the exact French counterpart of 
the Rodbertian and Wagnerian influences on the 
social policies of modern Germany. 

While solidarism is a consciously secular the- 
ory and, like French laicism generally, repre- 
sents only one of the two main streams of socio- 


ethical thought in France, the other, to which 
solidarism is more or less sharply opposed, is the 
clerical or Roman Catholic stream that has been 
running on powerfully since the Restoration in 
contrast to the ideas of 1789. This division into 
solidarism and social Catholicism weakens the 
effectiveness of the theoretical constructions of 
socio-ethical economics in France, but it also 
offers the practical advantage of a double op- 
portunity for French socialist thinkers to blunt 
the edge of revolutionary criticism by compro- 
mises cither with liberalism or with Catholicism. 
While the school of Fourier has been largely 
merged into solidarism, the schools of Saint- 
Simon, Louis Blanc and Comte were closely re- 
lated to the Roman church. There is also an un- 
broken tradition of less decidedly socialist Cath- 
olic economics reaching from Lamennais* friend 
de Coux, Buchez and Huet down to Marc San- 
gnier’s Sillon. 

Outside France and outside the more strictly 
theological economic conceptions taught on the 
basis of Aristotle and Thomas Aquinas in all 
other Catholic countries there has been only one 
other instance of theoretical economic system 
building for religious purposes, that of the 
German Jesuit Heinrich Pesch of Cologne. Edu- 
cated in the atmosphere of the old scholasticism 
of the Rhineland and the Netherlands and influ- 
enced by the “social bishop” Ketteler of Mainz, 
Pesch had the chance and the courage to estab- 
lish contact with the followers of Rodbertus and 
afterward to study with Adolf Wagner at Berlin, 
with the result that his researches culminated in 
a broad if not very deep system of economics 
that cuts a path between liberalism and social- 
ism somewhat on the lines of Pope Leo xiii’s 
famous encyclical Rerum novarum. Like Stolz- 
mann, Pesch stresses the teleological unity of 
economic society as a system of material means 
for moral ends, like Le Play he insists on the im- 
portance of the family as the primary social 
group, and like German romantic conservatism 
he wants to uphold or restore the organic diflfer- 
ences and interrelations of corporate classes 
{Stande) as an incarnation of the religious idea of 
divine “vocation” and as a solid bridge between 
the family and the state. By the readiness to take 
into this system the modem technical reasoning 
on production and distribution Pesch rises 
above the level of mere religious sociology and is 
distinguished from the many practical forms of 
“Christian” economics in his own church, in the 
Anglo-Saxon churches and sects and in German 
Protestantism, which in so far as they take up 
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economic problems in earnest develop definite 
leanings toward socialism. Before Pesch pro- 
duced his economic system there was a moment 
at which the Protestant and conservative Chris- 
tian Social party founded by Adolf Stocker at 
Berlin in 1878 seemed to be approaching a posi- 
tion of its own, chiefly through the assistance of 
Adolf Wagner. But after Wagner left the party 
this opportunity was lost, and it has not returned. 

Carl Brinkmann 

Romantic and Universalist Economics, Although 
it was accorded universal acclaim throughout 
Europe Adam Smith’s Wealth of Nations could 
stimulate a development of indigenous economic 
thinking along classical lines only in those coun- 
tries where, as in France, the prevailing spiritual 
atmosphere was favorable. As Friedrich List 
clearly showed in his celebrated writings of the 
1840’s, the theoretical and practical acceptance 
of “English political economy” in Germany 
would have checked all industrial progress. The 
political will for the development of the country 
into an “ agricult ural-manufacturing-commer- 
cial” state was bound therefore to prevent at 
least for a time the victory of free trade econom- 
ics. Yet this political opposition would perhaps 
have come too late to be effective had not philo- 
sophical opposition already become strongly in- 
trenched by the end of the eighteenth century. 
'Fhe latter took the form of romanticism, which 
rejected the philosophy of the Enlightenment 
and weakened the tenability of economic theory 
based on it. Eighteenth century philosophy had 
postulated a rationality pervading all forms of 
life, reduced all phenomena to the manifestation 
of a single principle and all institutions to a typ- 
ical contractual arrangement of free individuals, 
proclaimed the sovereignty of natural law em- 
bodied in a series of causal relationships and be- 
lieved in the existence of a natural order which 
would suit equally well all nations and all ages. 
To this calculating and analyzing rationality of 
the Enlightenment the romantics opposed their 
feeling that life is manifold, limitless, unfathom- 
able. And so they came to stress doctrines of or- 
ganic growth and of physical and spiritual ac- 
climatization; to focus their attention on the 
growth of individuals and the history of nations, 
on the evolution of symbols and cultures, of the 
political and the economic order; to oppose the 
conception of a developing and living whole to 
the notions of causally linked atoms and of ra- 
tionally grouped individuals. This Weltanschau- 
ung underlies romantic economic theory. 


The romantic economists did not, however, 
constitute a school of thought. The poet Novalis, 
the philosopher Franz von Baader, the political 
journalist Josef Gorres and the publicist Adam 
Muller developed their views on politics and 
economics quite independently of one another 
and none of them found disciples to continue his 
work. There are therefore only a few economic 
propositions common to them all; and an idea of 
romantic economics could best be obtained by 
uncovering the specifically romantic elements in 
the teachings of the foremost representative of 
romanticism in the social sciences, Adam Muller, 
the author of Die Elemente der Staatskunst (iSo^) 
and the Versuche einer neuen Theorie des Geldes 
(1816). 

According to Muller the constitutive eco- 
nomic principle is not free competition but the 
integration of individuals and classes into a liv- 
ing community, whose spiritual bonds set a limit 
to the logically limitless division of labor and 
specialization among men. The emphasis on ma- 
terial wealth leads to a neglect of the more essen- 
tial “ideal” production and of the importance of 
the whole for single production processes and 
individual articles. Value does not inhere in the 
product; it is derived from the fact that the 
product is available in society. Money, the fore- 
most embodiment of value, can be understood 
only within the framework of the society and the 
state and as a reflection of them. 

Romanticism stimulated the development of 
the historical sense in the nineteenth century; in 
fact, general historiography as well as the legal 
and economic history of this age of Historismus 
can be understood only in the light of the influ- 
ence exercised by romanticism. But on eco- 
nomic theory in the stricter sense the latter left 
no significant impress. Muller failed to develop 
his ideas into a formal theoretical system and the 
rising tide of liberalism paralleling the growth of 
industrialism consigned to oblivion the abiding 
verities in Muller’s work along with its obsolete 
and reactionary elements. The account of ro- 
mantic economics and the treatment of eco- 
nomic life and the state along romantic lines in 
Othmar Spann’s Haupttheorien der Volkswirt- 
schaftslehre auf lehrgeschichtlicher Grundlage 
(1911), in which his views, later developed in 
many directions, were first propounded, came 
therefore as an entirely new discovery. Accord- 
ing to Spann an economy is in its objective as- 
pect “a system of means” and in its subjective 
aspect “the selection and adaptation of means to 
ends”; all economic phenomena are therefore 
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“organic parts of a structure of services.” The 
ideas of organic relationship to a whole and of 
service ability in regard to the whole are applied 
to every primary economic action and unit. A 
hierarchy of “wholes” is established, at the apex 
of which arc the national and world economies 
and finally the state. The state is not merely an- 
other form of association alongside the economic 
community but, on the contrary, the economic 
system is but a manifestation and a foundation of 
instrumentalities for the purposes of the state, 
whose institutions and laws are to be viewed as 
creative economic factors, as capital of a higher 
order. From this point of view non-sociological 
economic theory based on abstraction and men- 
tal isolation is inconsistent with the nature of 
social economy and of the state. Individualism 
must be charged with failure to recognize the 
significance of wholes and of justice, the supreme 
principle of the political and economic order. 

Spann designates this social, political and eco- 
nomic doctrine as universalism; and the name 
universalist may be applied to his school in order 
to distinguish it in the field of economics from 
the classical school. Yet the universalist outlook, 
even according to Spann’s conception, is not 
limited to this small group but constitutes the 
common characteristic of a continuous line of 
philosophers, political thinkers and economists 
extending from antiquity to the present. This 
universalism embraces the totality of social life, 
as may be clearly seen from a few of Spann’s 
fundamental propositions. The first of them is 
that the individual is not autonomous and self- 
sufficient, because his life is an organic part of a 
larger whole. The whole therefore comes before 
and is superior to the part. The individual is not 
thereby deprived of spiritual dignity or moral 
autonomy; for the whole is after all a certain or- 
ganic combination of its members, who are en- 
dowed also with a life of their own. Another of 
Spann’s propositions related to society, which 
far from being merely a sum of the individuals 
composing it is a creative living whole whose 
members are essentially interdependent and mu- 
tually complementary. Aristotle’s distri- 

hutiva in its more modern form of suum cuiqiie^ 
the perfect expression of the eternal principle 
of justice, is the law determining the structure 
of society. 

Spann has attempted not only the statement 
of all the ramifications of universalism but, also 
with the aid of his pupils, the building of a com- 
prehensive doctrinal system based on universal- 
ist principles. An introduction to this system is 
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contained in the collection of his articles Tote 
und lebendige Wissenschaft (1921) and in the text- 
book of the history of economic doctrines, the 
Haupttheorien mentioned above, while a sketch 
of the system is attempted in his Fundament der 
Volkswirtschaftslehre (1918). The methodology 
of universalism is presented in his Kategorien- 
lehre (1924), the sociology in his Kursgefasstes 
System der Gesellschafts lehre (1914), the social 
philosophy in his Gesellschaftsphilosophie (1928), 
the political science in his Der wahre Staat 
(1921) and the philosophy in hisDcr Schopfungs- 
gang des Geistes (1928). Some of his pupils have 
undertaken a further development of universal- 
ism in application to philosophy (Karl Faigl, 
Ganzheit und Zahl, 1926), to the theory of busi- 
ness cycles (Walter Heinrich, (hundlagen einer 
universalistischen Krisenlehre, 1928) and to pub- 
lic finance (Wilhelm Andreae, Grundlegung einer 
neuen StaatswirtschaftsIehrCy 1930; and Bausteine 
zu einer universalistischen Steuerlehre, 1927). 

The central doctrine of universalist economics 
is not the theory of prices, as in individualistic 
economic systems, but the theory of services. In 
a theoretical construction which conceives an 
economy as a system of means service is natu- 
rally not to be understood as a technical causal 
category, but rather as a concept bearing on 
structure, on the articulation of the parts with 
the whole. The doctrine of services thus inter- 
preted is supplemented by the doctrine of differ- 
entiation of the whole of the highest order into 
wholes of lower orders and their constituent 
elements. The explanation of value and price is 
thus undertaken not with the aid of such con- 
cepts as marginal utility, but through the estab- 
lishment of relationships which the goods, con- 
ceived as a means for a given purpose, bear to 
the whole. 

Whereas the trend of individualistic price 
theories since the time of Adam Smith has been 
away from such metaphysical notions as normal 
value and natural value and toward a closer con- 
cern with actual or market price, universalist 
economics has attached the greatest importance 
to just these meta-economic concepts. The im- 
portant task of a price theory, the universalists 
would say, is not the explanation of prices pref- 
erably in tenns of a single cause, but the ascer- 
tainment of the degree of correspondence be- 
tween prices and the underlying structural rela- 
tions of parts and wholes. The structural rela- 
tions in the economic system are normative for 
prices, and the universalist correct price, unlike 
the scholastic justumpretium, is thus determined 
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by strictly economic criteria. An economist is sical, marginal utility or neoclassical doctrine 
supposed to go even beyond that; where prices regard the essential parts of universalist econom- 
are found to be incorrect, suggestions should be ics as metaphysical and as having no relevance to 
forthcoming for a rearrangement of parts and the science of economics as such. It is not sur- 
wholes to bring about the correction of struc- prising therefore that some sur\'eys of German 
tural faults. economic theory do not even mention univcrsal- 

The concept of service makes it possible for ism. A more intelligent appreciation of the role 
the universalists to reject both utility value and of universalism must rest on recognition of the 
labor value, and together with the latter the fact that the development and acceptance of 
Marxian theory of capitalist appropriation of different variants of economic theory are his- 
surpliis value. In opposition to the doctrine of torically conditioned phenomena and that no 
sole productivity of labor the universalists main- theory may justly claim eternal and universal 
tain that a great many general costs are incurred validity. In fact, except for a few doctrines, such 
in the process of production and must be cov- as the law of diminishing returns and the law of 
ered from its proceeds. Thus in addition to differential rent, accepted by all schools of 
wages, interest, compensation for risk and serv- thought economics today is divided between 
ices of the entrepreneur there are salaries of two diametrically opposed points of view giving 
government officials and other costs of local ad- rise to two essentially different types of theory, 
ministration; the cost of maintenance of the It is comparatively unimportant whether one 
productive capital of society collected in the form distinguishes them with Spann as universalist 
of taxes; the necessary contributions to capital and individualistic or with Sombart as GeisU 
invested in the education of the young, to capital zoissenschaft and natural science theories or with 

needed for the employment of the increasing Hanns as synthetic and analytic or with Salin as 

population of workers and to capital increases intuitive and rationalistic, so long as the essential 
requisite to insure economic progress. The re- difference in the underlying approach is kept 
siduum represents pure profit, which is not an clear. Muller’s romantic economics and Spann’s 
exploitation income but a compensation for the revival and further development of it in the^form 
services of leadership exercised by the entre- of universalist economics may be best under- 
preneur. stood and evaluated as a variant of economic 

I’he universalist theory of money rejects the theory based on a philosophy rejecting the in- 
view that money is only the reflection and meas- dividualist, rationalist, analytic, natural science 

ure of commodity value. On the contrary, approach. It is significant in this connection that 

money is a productive instrument and its func- classic individualist theor)^ was developed in 

tion is to bring about a proper coordination of England, the home of utilitarianism, and that 

primary economic elements, parts and wholes of the universalistic theory is a creation of the Ger- 
various orders. In this sense it is an essential man spirit, which left its impress also on his- 

constitutive element of value. The objection to torical economics, another form of theoretical 

the older monetary theories like the quantity opposition to English utilitarianism and atom- 
theory is that they concentrate on the quantita- ism. But universalism is not simply a nationalist 
tive aspects of money value and overlook the im- German contribution to social thought. At the 
portance of studying the nature of money value time when the individualistic-liberal state is pass- 
as such. ing through a crisis in many countries and in 

Universalist economics regards business crises others new political and economic forms are 
as disturbances in the proper coordination of gradually emerging, universalism offers the first 
means which constitute the economic system, well developed organic theory of society, the 

These disturbances may arise from a shifting in state and economic life. 

purposes to which the means are subservient or Edgar Salin 

may follow a shift in the relationships of the 

various means. Examples of the latter are a The Institutional School. The form assumed 
change in the relation of a single national econ- by the dissent from orthodox economics has dif- 
omy to the world economy; the effects of new fered from country to country and from period 
inventions; change in capital of the higher order, to period. In the United States such dissent has 
i.e. commercial treaties, tax legislation and the come in the twentieth century to be increasingly 
like. and indeed almost exclusively associated with 

Those to whom economic theory means clas- what has been called the institutional school. 
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Yet the numerous proponents of the institu- stimulated an institutional interest, while Can- 


tional approach to economics differ so markedly 
in their views concerning the purpose, content 
and methodology of institutional economics and 
the bonds of spiritual unity among them, en- 
gaged as they are in diverse and vaguely related 
tasks, are so intangible that the use of the term 
school is justified only if the loosest possible 
meaning is attached to it. Nor is it to be inferred 
that the institutional approach to economic the- 
ory is exemplified only in the work of American 
economists or that before the twentieth century 
an institutional emphasis in economics was un- 
known. 

Institutional studies have always held an im- 
portant place in economics. While the classical 
doctrine and its derivatives have tended to make 
them a subordinate category of description, they 
have occupied a position of great importance in 
the explanatory scheme of most dissenting in- 
dividuals and schools. Thus the work of Sis- 
mondi and Richard Jones may be described as 
primarily institutional. The German historical 
school of necessity was deeply concerned with 
the changing structure of economic institutions 
and the progressive adaptation of life and thought 
to such change. Karl Marx' attention was cen- 
tered upon the evolution of economic institutions 
in their relation to the distribution of economic 
power. Other socialist thinkers also examined 
the origin and effects of economic institutions as 
a preliminary to devising ways and means of re- 
construction. In general the institutional interest 
has been tied to reform movements of one sort 
or another and has been antipathetic to eco- 
nomic explanations running in terms of uniform 
self-interest, static economic relationships and a 
stable institutional structure. 

While institutionalism is a word applied spe- 
cifically to a phase of economic thought in the 
United States, it stands in a close spiritual rela- 
tionship to certain developments in all the social 
sciences both in America and Europe. Thus, to 
take American examples, the work of Roscoe 
Pound and R. L. Hale in jurisprudence, of 
Charles A. Beard and J. H. Robinson in history 
and government and of W. F. Ogburn in soci- 
ology is based upon a set of similar presupposi- 
tions. Among economists in both England and 
France the closest alliance with institutional 
theory is found among groups primarily inter- 
ested in projects of reform, such as the French 
solidarists and the English Fabians. Even in the 
relatively orthodox precincts of the University 
of Cambridge the influence of Marshall has 


nan at the London School of Economics has quite 
directly been responsible for a series of institu- 
tional studies, although not in the Veblenian 
terminology of American institutionalism. In 
Germany more than elsewhere may be found a 
rich development of ideas and activities like those 
in the United States. They are in part deriva- 
tives of the earlier historical and Marxian schools 
of economics, in part aspects of more recent 
sociological thought. 

The institutional movement in American eco- 
nomics is j^eculiarly a derivative from the work 
of Veblen, although with his name should be 
linked that of C. H. Cooley and the pragmatic 
philosophical trend represented by William 
James and John Dewey. Much of Veblen 's 
thought is compounded from the ideology of 
Marx and the historical school. What is most 
distinctive in it, however, is an introduction into 
economics of ideas derived from the evolution- 
ary sciences, particularly biology, anthropology 
and psychology. Thus the central theses of Veb- 
len are that human activity, including economic 
activity, may be most profitably approached 
from the angle of an evolutionary process; that 
institutions are decisive factors in shaping hu- 
man behavior; that social science must deal with 
real human beings, not wnth a rati(/nalized hu- 
man nature, with the run of facts rather than 
with a normalized picture of them. 

Stated in somewhat greater detail, the cardinal 
tenet of institutionalism is that contemporary so- 
ciety is a complex of institutions or habitual 
forms for organizing and regulating the behavior 
of individuals. Social institutions, including the 
economic, defined as those which bear on the 
behavior of individuals in providing the com- 
munity with its complement of useful goods and 
which determine the manner of the control and 
use of these goods, are subject to change because 
of the impact of human nature, changes in tech- 
nology and the general development of knowl- 
edge and ideas. In a certain sense the develop- 
ment of institutions is a competitive process, and 
its outcome determines what forms of behavior 
are acceptable and sanctioned. At any given time 
the behavior of individuals or groups is restricted 
within limits set by such formal or informal sanc- 
tions. Since in the view of psychologists “original 
human nature" is remarkably stable, most overt 
behavior must be explained by reference to the 
prevailing institutional structure, and this in its 
turn is intelligible only if viewed as a result of 
cumulative change. 
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The bearing of this general ideology on eco- 
nomics is in the first place critical. Institutional- 
ism impugns the credibility of orthodox eco- 
nomic theory on the following counts: it asserts 
that orthodox economics depends upon a dis- 
credited hedonic theory of human behavior; that 
its basic institutional postulate of individualistic 
competition is inadequate and inaccurate; and 
that its central problem of determining the con- 
ditions of economic equilibrium rests on an un- 
tenable analogy to physical science and implies a 
static view of economic organization at variance 
with the actual processes of development. I'he 
institutionalists believe that while the equilib- 
rium concept and the marginal method may be 
found useful for some subordinate purposes of 
analysis fundamentally correct explanations of 
economic phenomena are possible only by refer- 
ence to the nature and prescriptive force of social 
institutions. 

While the critical position which constitutes 
an essential ingredient of institutional economics 
is definite and clear cut, the positive content of 
institutionalism is not so well defined. In the 
nature of the case it is difficult to draw the 
boundaries of an economic science based upon 
institutional postulates. Since economic institu- 
tions, such as competition, the wage system, the 
credit system, the property system and the like, 
are but isolated aspects of a much more complex 
general structure of social institutions, the spe- 
cific scientific boundaries between economics on 
the one hand and sociology, politics and juris- 
prudence on the other tend to become very in- 
distinct. Moreover, since the raw materials of an 
institutional economics arc of necessity a vast 
accretion of factual data, the institutional ap- 
proach tends to realize itself in an unorganized 
and vaguely related congeries of separate studies, 
quantitative, descriptive or historical. In conse- 
quence there has been developed no technique 
of analysis.^ or methodology, of a uniquely insti- 
tutional character. In fact, the common institu- 
tionalist attitude is that each economic study 
justifies itself on other grounds than those of 
method and that, methods being but instru- 
ments, each study may proceed with the aid of 
any extant methods of economic analysis or call 
into existence new methods. Thus is achieved a 
certain methodological elasticity in the treat- 
ment of social data, which are so complex that 
they must be subject to varied “approaches.” In 
this there is striking contrast with orthodox eco- 
nomics, the peculiar strength of which is that it 
provides concepts and analytical procedure ap- 
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plicable to an unlimited number of detailed 
situations. 

In discussions of methodology one rather com- 
monly hears of the descriptive method, the 
quantitative method and the genetic method as 
adjuncts of institutional economics. This mode 
of speech involves some inaccuracy. Descrip- 
tion, for example, can hardly be spoken of as a 
method, since realistic description of concrete 
data raises a host of problems of method with 
respect to categories, concepts and generalized 
results. The influence of the institutional ap- 
proach in the field of description is, however, 
real and far reaching, not merely through pro- 
moting it but through attacking its problems in 
an experimental frame of mind. Thus institu- 
tionalism may alter the categorical framework of 
description; illustrations of this may be found in 
Hoxie s studies of labor organization, in studies 
of corporate organization and in other fields. 

Quantitative analysis may be regarded as a 
specialized method of description, although a 
more ambitious theoretical destiny is held out 
for it. It has no particular affinity with institu- 
tional economics but has been linked to it as 
providing a type of institutional knowledge and 
perhaps a type of theoretical conclusion differ- 
ent in kind from the generalizations of orthodox 
economic theory. In this connection it is sig- 
nificant that the institutionalists regard W. C. 
Mitcheirs treatise on Business Cycles (1913) as a 
positive contribution to their critical attack upon 
orthodox theory. Although quantitative analysis 
is no more allied to one type of theory than to 
another, quantitative studies have a very special 
interest for institutionalists and a special bearing 
on their system of thought, because they afford 
an opportunity and a justification on the grounds 
of expediency for arranging data in other cate- 
gories and concepts than those crystallized in 
orthodox economic usage. In particular, quanti- 
tative-descriptive studies tend to present data in 
the categories in which they appear to those 
technically trained for, and actually engaged in, 
the various practical pursuits of life. For ex- 
ample, treatments of interest which deal with 
call money, commercial paper, bank loans, farm 
mortgages, public credit and the like are differ- 
ent in kind from systematic theories of interest 
but not an alternative to them. Another ex- 
ample is offered by studies of corporate organ- 
ization and profits, a field in which the assump- 
tions of general theory seem to have lagged be- 
hind the current facts. Such studies may be 
properly regarded as having an importance be- 
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yond the immediate end which induced them 
and as collectively furnishing data for extensive 
emendation of general economic theory. 

The so-called genetic method, the explanation 
in terms of cumulative causation, may perhaps 
be regarded as a distinctive institutionalist 
method, although it has also been championed 
by such representatives of the German historical 
school as Karl Biicher. If contemporary phe- 
nomena are the outcome of a cumulation of 
causes in past time, they cannot be properly or 
accurately analyzed on causal lines without re- 
course to the genetic principle. In pressing this 
point home, in suggesting that orthodox theory 
is rationalized description and sometimes an 
apologetic rationalization of the economic insti- 
tutions of a limited area and period, institution- 
alists have made orthodox theorists self-con- 
scious and are in part responsible for the recent 
careful and modest statements of the functions 
of orthodox theory. 

Unfortunately, in their enthusiasm for the 
genetic principle the institutionalists have over- 
looked its inadequacies as the sole method and 
the dangers often implicit in it. In its usual form 
of a translation of a limited number of historical 
sequences into terms of cause and effect it is of 
doubtful scientific accuracy. Nor is it capable, 
except when used in conjunction with deductive 
logic, of providing precise answers to many if 
not most of the analytical problems with which 
economists are faced. Institutionalist thought, 
which seems at times to regard the genetic 
method as an alternative to the allegedly invalid 
deductive method of generalizing on economic 
causation, seems not to have grasped the exact 
significance of the genetic principle. 

On such methodological questions American 
institutionalism has not been as penetrating as 
might be wished. The methodological writings 
of Max Weber, who may be regarded as the 
champion of institutionalist economics in Ger- 
many, present the problem of “understanding 
the phenomena of life in their cultural signifi- 
cance” with more illumination. Having decided 
to eliminate analogies to the natural sciences as 
inapplicable, having discussed the objective and 
subjective aspects of the social scientist’s work 
and the impossibility of creating a direct nexus 
between scientific knowledge and social policy, 
he adopted “ideal types” as his chief methodo- 
logical instrument for the attainment of the nec- 
essary degree of abstraction in dealing with com- 
plex social data. This device, which isolates and 
synthesizes into a logically consistent picture 


factors deemed relevant to the historical de 
velopment of the process under investigation, is 
a particular application of the genetic principle. 
It is, however, also open to the objections that 
rigid “ideal types” will command no consensus 
of support and that their very construction is a 
highly personal performance permitting the 
penetration of bias. 

American institutionalist writing on method- 
ological questions has taken the form of sections 
and chapters in books devoted to other subjects 
and of occasional articles in periodical publica- 
tions. It has been on the whole of a very inferior 
or else very fragmentary character; it has not at- 
tempted, as J. R. Commons justly observes, “to 
go at the fundamental concepts upon which the 
institutional school should be constructed.” 
American institutionalism is far from having 
thought through its problems when it criticizes 
economic doctrines so stated as to be uname- 
nable to empirical verification and praises the 
quantitative method of analysis for the connec- 
tion of its data with concrete reality, at the same 
time that it places reliance upon something 
yielding such vague and highly personal inter- 
pretative results as those of the genetic method. 
Actually, the institutional interest is for things in 
flux, and it has stood ready to approve whatever 
methods are applicable for the presentation or 
interpretation of processors of economic change. 
One cannot quarrel with this interest, but one 
may doubt whether it need carry with it an 
exaggerated dissent from the methods of pre- 
senting and interpreting the elements of eco- 
nomic stability and order which are the stock in 
trade of orthodox economic theory. 

The tendency has been for institutional eco- 
nomics to make a virtue of its shortcomings. It 
has not regretted its inability to construct eco- 
nomic laws; on the contrary, it has neglected and 
tended to deride studies largely dependent upon 
a formal economic logic. It has applauded studies 
of the derivation of the contemporary institu- 
tional structure on the one hand and statistical 
or other accounts of observed behavior on the 
other; it has favored the multiplication of mono- 
graphic studies. But it has achieved no synthesis 
of its data, no general plan wherein its parts will 
fit, no alternative methods or concepts of general 
applicability. In fact, it has found a source of 
gratification in changing economics into a collec- 
tion of diverse types of study, so long as these 
offer a concrete body of knowledge relevant to 
understanding the economic order. In much of 
this it appears to be repeating the experience of 
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the historical school, which it so greatly re- 
sembles and from which it in part derives. 

One reason for the lack of interest on the part 
of institutionalists in questions of method and 
system is that the thought and work of most in- 
stitutional economists actually center less upon 
problems of scientific explanation than upon 
those of public policy. Their orientation is pri- 
marily a welfare and reform orientation. Center- 
ing their attention upon the mutability of insti- 
tutional structure, they quite generally regard 
their function as that of bringing disinterested 
human intelligence to the guidance of social 
change. 

It has been suggested that institutional eco- 
nomics consists of studies of three types: genetic 
studies, studies of the economic significance of 
single institutions and studies of typical eco- 
nomic structures in terms of economic functions 
and types of organization. While this classifica- 
tion indicates the emphases which arc common 
to institutional studies, it offers no clue to the 
positive content of institutionalist economics. In 
the absence of a consensus as to the concepts and 
categories which should govern such studies, of 
homogeneity in plan and method and of a unitary 
framework the content of institutional econom- 
ics can only be described as the aggregate result 
of all these studies irrespective of the methods 
by which they have been pursued. Another diffi- 
culty in this connection arises from the fact that 
many notable studies of economic institutions 
have been made by persons who do not ally 
themselves with a dogmatic acceptance of the 
institutionalist approach to economic theory. 
Such studies cannot, however, be excluded from 
the range of institutional economics. 

Of the branches of economic inquiry in which 
the institutional approach has proved most fruit- 
ful the field of business organization stands out 
prominently. In this field belong on the one 
hand studies such as W. H. Hamilton’s The Case 
of Bituminous Coal (1925), which combine de- 
scription with theoretical analysis, and on the 
other theoretical and interpretative writing like 
that of Veblen in The Theory of Business Enter- 
prise (1904) and Absentee Ownership (1923) and 
of J. M. Clark in his Studies on the Economics of 
Overhead Costs (1923) and the Social Control of 
Business (1926). Recent studies of corporation 
law in an institutionalist setting, such as those of 
A. A. Berle, may also be properly considered as 
an investigation into the genesis and functioning 
of an important form of business organization. 

In the field of labor organization one finds also 
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a mass of writing, descriptive and interpretative, 
much of which partakes of the institutionali.st 
spirit. At the head of such works must of course 
be placed the Webbs’ The History of Trade 
Unionism (1894) and Industrial Democracy (2 
vols., 1897). Hoxie was perhaps the most con- 
spicuous American figure giving an institution- 
alist interpretation of the labor movement. Other 
works, such as Carter Goodrich’s The Miner's 
Freedom (1925) and Solomon Blum s Labor Eco- 
nomics (1925) and the statistical and other writ- 
ings of Leo Wolman and Isidor Lubin, are simi- 
larly related to the movement. One cannot of 
course overlook the important work of Commons 
in the labor field, but his interest in relating this 
work to a new theoretical orientation is a rela- 
tively late development. 

As in other fields of inquiry, no type of the- 
oretical orientation has any peculiar affinity with 
research in the field of business fluctuations. It 
is perhaps an accidental circumstance that one 
of the most distinguished American proponents 
of the institutional point of view, W. C. Mitchell, 
is also the author of the outstanding study in this 
field. Yet it is undoubtedly true that cyclical 
studies have not only attracted persons of insti- 
tutional leanings but have strongly reenforced 
the effort to study economic phenomena in proc- 
ess, as opposed to analysis of the normal opera- 
tion of economic forces, and to restate economic 
theory in these terms. They have impregnated 
with new meaning the distinction between stat- 
ics and dynamics current in orthodox economics. 
In the work of J. M. Clark in the United States 
and of the Gennan economists who differentiate 
between structure and conjuncture and attempt 
the establishment of a dynamic methodology 
there is promise that the study of business cycles 
will eventually lead to the formulation of a new 
theory of dynamic economics. Nevertheless, it is 
doubtful that quantitative cyclical analysis has 
the close affinity to institutionalism which is 
sometimes attributed to it. 

The genesis and development of such com- 
plex sets of institutions as capitalism in its 
various aspects constitute a subject peculiarly at- 
tractive to the institutionalist. In this field one 
must notice particularly Werner Sombart’s Der 
moderne Kapitalismus (3 vols., 1902-27). In dis- 
tinguishing the three elements of spirit, form 
and technology and carrying them through the 
evolution of economic institutions Sombart has 
not merely added vastly to the factual knowledge 
of the past but has developed an interpretative 
scheme representing an example of that eco- 
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nomic theory which Veblen has called “the 
theory of a process.” In his sociological writings 
Max Weber has dwelt at length upon spiritual 
elements which underlie social institutions; his 
studies of the relation between the Protestant 
ethic and the spirit of capitalism offer a particu- 
larly penetrating contribution to the literature of 
economic institutions. A somewhat comparable 
contribution in this field is R. II. Tawncy’s Reli- 
gion and the Rise of Capitalism (1926). Veblen is 
the only recent American economist to attempt 
historical analysis of a theoretical and interpre- 
tative sort, but what he did (e.g. in The Instinct 
of Workmanships 1914) stands almost as the 
foundation of institutional economics and fur- 
nishes the basis for classing such men as Sombart 
and Weber with institutional economists. Com- 
mons’ Legal Foundations of Capitalism (1924) 
must be added to the list of important works in 
this field. Although it covers a relatively short 
period and was preceded by a number of studies 
on the economic significance of property and 
contract it may be said to open a new branch of 
inquiry because it represents a peculiarly skilful 
handling of legal material for the purposes of well 
considered and thoroughly grounded economic 
generalization. 

This brief survey of the institutionalist contri- 
butions may not be concluded without mention 
of the work of C. H. Cooley {Social Processy 
1918; Social Organizations 1909) and of B. M. 
Anderson, Jr. {Social ValuCy 1911). The former 
is second only to Veblen in his general influence 
in establishing the institutional point of view, 
while the latter is the only American writer ex- 
cept Commons to attack the problems of eco- 
nomic value from the angle of institutionalist 
preconceptions. 

It is impossible at present to give a definitive 
evaluation to institutionalism in the context of 
the historical development of economic thought. 
The institutionalists constitute one of the most 
active groups of economists today, and it is im- 
possible to anticipate what will be the final im- 
pact of their thought upon the general body of 
economics. So far one effect of the movement 
has been to wear down the entrenched authority 
of the orthodox discipline, until it no longer can 
be regarded as providing the exclusively correct 
explanation of economic phenomena or the ex- 
clusively accredited instruments of economic 
analysis. Besides stimulating a large amount of 
useful research and analysis, oriented with ref- 
erence to a postulated evolution of institutional 
structure, the movement has fertilized economic 


thinking at large by the infusion of new and rele- 
vant ideas. Having failed, however, to create a 
complete alternative organon of economic 
thought and seeming unlikely to do so, its sepa- 
rate and controversial existence appears due to 
be ephemeral. In the synthetic and creative con- 
struction of an adequate organon, which is the 
present task of economic theorists, the influence 
of the institutional movement will be large; but 
the outcome should be something larger, some- 
thing belter equipped methodologically than the 
institutional approach alone appears able to 
achieve. Paul T. Homan 
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Bernhard, Die Entwicklung zum Idealtypus. Eine 
methodologische Untersuchung uber das Verhdltnis von 
Theorie und Geschichte bei Menger y Schrnoller und 
Max Weber (Tubingen 1928). 

For Socialist Economics: Masaryk, T. G., Die 
philosophischen und soziologischen Grundlagen des 
Marxismus (Vienna 1899); Hammacher, E., Die philo- 
sophise h-dkonomische System des Alarxismus (Leipsic 
1909); I'ugan-Baranowsky, M., Theorethche Grund- 
lagen des Marxismus (Leipsic 1905); Kautsky, Karl, 
Karl Marx* dkonomische Lehren (Stuttgart 1922), tr. 
by H. J. Stenning (London 1925); Lindsay, A. D., 
Karl Marx*s Capital (London 1 928); Joseph, H. W. B., 
The Labour Theory of Value in Karl Marx (London 

1923) ; Schmidt, Conrad, Die Durdmhnittsprofitrate 
auf Grundlage des Marxschen Werthgesetzes (Stuttgart 
1889); Bohm-Bawerk, E. von, “Zum Abschluss des 
Marxschen Systems” in Staatswissenschaftliche Ar- 
beiteUy Festgaben fur Karl Knies (Berlin 1896) p. 87- 
205, tr. by A. M. Macdonald as Karl Marx and the 
Close of His System (New York 1898); Bortkiewicz, C. 
von, “Wertrechnung und Preisrechnung im Marx- 
schen System” in Archiv fiir Soziahvissenschaft und 
Sozialpolitiky vol. xxiii (1906) 1-50, and vol. xxv (1907) 
10-51 and 445-88; Tugan-Baranowsky, M., “Der Zu- 
sammenbruch der kapitalistischen Wirtschaftsord- 
nung im Lichte der national okonomischen Theorie” 
in Archiv fur Sozialwissenschaft und Sozialpolitiky vol. 
xix (1904) 273-306; Preiser, Erich, “Das Wesen der 
Marxschen Krisentheorie” in Wirtschaft und Gesell- 
schafty Festschrift fiir Franz Oppenheimer (Frankfort 

1924) p. 249-74; Grossmann, Henryk, Das Akkumula- 
tions- und Zusammenbruchsgesetz des kapitalistischen 
Systems y Frankfurt am Main, Institut fiir Sozialfor- 
schung, Schriften, no. i (Leipsic 1929); Veblen, Thor- 
stein, “The Socialist Economics of Karl Marx” in his 
The Place of Science in Modern Civilization (New York 
1919) p. 409-56; Simkhovitch, V. G., Marxism versus 
Socialism (3rd ed. New York 1923); Skelton, O. D., 
Socialism; a Critical Analysis (Boston 1911); Glinther, 
Ernst, “Die revisionistische Bewegung in der deut- 
schen Sozialdemokratie” in Schmollers Jahrbuchy vol. 
xxix (1905) 1235-82 and vol. xxx (1906) 191-254; 
Lenin, N., Imperialism; the Last Stage of Capitalism, 
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tr. from the Russian (London 1917); Liebknecht, Karl, 
Studien ilber die Bewegungsgesetze der gesellschaftlichen 
Entwicklung (Munich 1922); Lederer, Emil, “Zeitge- 
masse Wandlungen der sozialistischen Idee und 
Theorie*’ in Archwfur Sozialzvissenschaft und SoziaU 
poHtiky vol. xlv (1918-19) 261-93. 

For Socio-Ethical Schools: Foxwell, H. S., “In- 
troduction*’ in Menger, Anton, The Right to the Whole 
Produce of Labour (London 1899); Seligman, Edwin 
R. A., “Owen and the Christian Socialists” in his 
Essays in Economics (New York 1925) p. 20-63; Hob- 
son, John A., John Ruskin^ Social Reformer (Boston 
1898); Stimson, F. J., “Ruskin as a Political Econo- 
mist” in Quarterly Journal of Economics y vol. ii (1887- 
88) 414-45; McEntec, G. P., The Social Catholic 
Movement in Great Britain (New York 1927); Hamil- 
ton, W. H., “Economic Theory and ‘Social Reform’ ” 
m Journal of Political Kconomyy vol. xxiii (1915) 562- 
84; Muziol, Roman, Karl Rodhertus als Begriinder der 
sozialrechtlichen Anschauungsweise (Jena 1927); Sultan, 
Herbert, “Rodbertus und der agrarische Sozialkon- 
servativismus” in Zeitschrift fur die gesamte Staats- 
wissenschafty vol. Ixxxii (1927) 71-113; Schumacher, 
Hermann, “Wagner, Adolf” in Allgemeine deutsche 
BiographiCy vol. for 1917-20 (Berlin 1928) p. 173-93; 
Oppenheimer, Franz, “Adolf Wagner” in his Gesam- 
melte Reden und Aufsatze, 2 vols. (Munich 1924-27) 
vol. ii, p. 302-14; Schneider, Walther, Adolf Wagners 
Beziehungen zum Sozialismus (Ncubrandenburg 1921); 
Girard, Eugene dc, Ketteler et la ijuestion ouvrihe, 
Berner Beitrage zur (xeschichtc der Nationaldkono- 
mie, no. 9 (Berne 1896); Weinberger, Otto, “Heinrich 
Pcsch S. J. (1854-1926)” in Zeitschrift f Hr die gesamte 
Staatswissenschafty vol. Ixxxii (1927) 512-35; Higgs, 
H., “Fr6d6ric Le Play” in Quarterly Journal of Eco^ 
nomieSy vol. iv (18S9-90) 408-33; Ebld, M., Les ecoles 
catholiques d'economie politique et sociale en France 
(Paris 1905); Dcuve, L., Etude stir le solidarisme ei 
ses applications econorniques (Paris 1906). 

For Romani 1C and Universalist Economics: 
Baxa, Jakob, Einfuhrutig in die romantische Staats- 
wissenschaft (2nd ed. Jena 1931); Lenz, Friedrich, 
Agrarlehre und Agrarpulitik der deutsclwn Romantik 
(Berlin 1912); Palyi, M., “Die romantische Gcldthe- 
orie” in Archiv fur Sozialzvissenschaft und Sozial- 
politiky vol. xlii (1916-17) 89-118 and 535-60; Baxa, 
Jakob, Adam Muller (Jena 1930); Wrangel, CJeorg 
von. Das universalistische System von Othmar Spann, 
Untersuchungen zur theoretischen Nationalokonomie, 
no. 4 (Jena 1929); Sombart, Werner, Die drei Natio- 
nalbkonomien (Munich 1930); Dunkmann, Karl, Der 
Kampf um Othmar Spann (Leipsic 1928); Below, G. 
von, “Zum Streit um das Wesen der Soziologie” in 
Jahrhiicher fiir Nationalokonomie und Statistik, 3rd 
ser., vol. Ixix (1926) 218-42; Sander, Fritz, “Othmar 
Spanns ‘Uberwindung’ der individualistischen Ge- 
sellschaftsauflassung” in Archiv fiir Sozialzvissenschaft 
und Sozialpolitiky vol. liii (1924-25) 11-80; Liefmann, 
Robert, “ ‘Universalismus’ und Wirtschaftstheorie” 
in Weltzvirtschaftliches Archiv, vol. xxiii (1926) 31- 
68; Bilimovic, A., “Die Preislehre von Othmar Spann” 
in Schmollers Jahrbuch, vol. Ivi (1930) 653-78; 
Maschke, E., O. Spanns zvirtschaftstheoretische Grund’- 
auffassung und ihr Verhdltnis zur Grenznutzentheorie 
(Berlin 1930); Stolzmann, R., “Die Ganzheitslehre 
O. Spanns” in Jahrhiicher fiir Nationaldkonomie und 
Statistik, 3rd ser., vol. Ixxii (1928) 881-918; Mayer, 
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Theodor, “Wirtschaftsgeschichte und Wirtschafts- 
theorie” in Zeitschrift fiir die gesamte Staatszvissen^ 
schaft, vol. Ixxxii (1927) 45-70. 

For the Institutional School: Flugge, Eva, 
“ ‘Institutionalismus* in der Nationaldkonomie der 
Vereinigten Staaten” in Jahrhiicher fiir Nationalokono- 
mie und Statistiky 3rd ser., vol. Ixxi (1927) 337-56; 
Veblen, Thorstein, The Place of Science in Modern 
Civilization and Other Essays (New York 1919); Jaffd, 
William, Les theories econorniques et sociales de Thor- 
stein Veblen (Paris 1924); Kroener, H., John R, 
Commons; seine zvirtschaftstheoretische Grundaujf as- 
sung und ihre Bedeutung (Jena 1930); Mitchell, W. C., 
“Commons on the Legal Foundations of Capitalism” 
in American Economic RezdezVy vol. xiv (1924) 240-53, 
and “Sombart’s Hochkapitalismus” in Quarterly 
Journal of Economics, vol. xliii (1928-29) 303-23; Par- 
sons, Talcott, “Capitalism in Recent German Litera- 
ture: Sombart and Weber” in Journal of Political 
Economy, vol. xxxvi (1928) 641-61, and vol. xxxvii 
(1929) 31-51; Mitchell, W. C., “The Rationality of 
Economic Activity” in Journal of Political Economy, 
vol. xviii (1910) 97-113 and 197-216, and “Quantita- 
tive Analysis in Economic Theory” in American Eco- 
nomic Reznezv, vol. xv (1925) 1-12; Hamilton, W. H., 
“The Place of Value Theory in Economics” in Journal 
of Political Economy, vol. xxvi (1918) 217-45 and 375- 
407; Clark, J. M., “Economic Theory in an Era of Re- 
adjustment,” and Hamilton, W. H., “'J'he Institution- 
al Approach to Economic Theory,” with a discussion 
of C’lark’s and Hamilton’s papers in American Economic 
Reznezv, vol. ix (1919) supplement, p. 280-90 and 309- 
24; Clark, J. M., “Economics and Modern Psychology” 
in Journal of Political Economy, voi. xxv» H918) 1-30 
and 136-66; Ayres, C. E., “The FunctiOx^ and Prob- 
lems of Economic Theory” in Journal of Political Econ- 
omy, vol. xxvi (1918) 69-90; Edie, L. S., ‘ Some Posi- 
tive Contributions of the Institutional Concept” in 
Quarterly Journal of Economics, vol. xli (1926-27) 405- 
40; Young, A. A., “The Trend of Economics” in his 
Economic Problems, Nezv and Old (Boston 1927) p. 
232-60; Copeland, M. A., “Economic Theory and the 
Natural Science Point of View,” and Burns, E. M., 
“Does Institutionalism Complement or Compete with 
‘Orthodox Economics’?” in American Economic Re- 
view, vol. xxi (1931) 67-87. 

EDDY, MARY BAKER (1821-1910), Ameri- 
can religious teacher and organizer. After a few 
years of elementary schooling in New Hamp- 
shire this temperamental girl was kept at home 
until at the age of twenty-two she married. Her 
husband soon died of yellow fever, and from the 
birth of her son until 1862 she suffered from 
severe hysteria. In 1853 although an invalid she 
married a dentist who was unable to support her 
and left her at the outbreak of the Civil War. 

Dr. Phineas P. Quimby, a mental healer at 
Portland, Maine, succeeded in restoring her to 
comparative health after a brief treatment. After 
1862 she traveled in eastern Massachusetts, try- 
ing with little success to make a living by practis- 
ing Quimby *s art. In 1866 as a result of a fall she 
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suffered a temporary relapse, but recovery was 
rapid and according to her later theory miracu- 
lous. In 1875 she abandoned Quimby’s tech- 
nique of healing by “manipulating” and claimed 
that in 1866 she had discovered the principles of 
Christian Science. From 1870 to 1880 she 
taught her “science” to students at Lynn, Mas- 
sachusetts. In 1875 the first edition of her text- 
book, Science and Healthy appeared and in 1876 
was formed the Christian Scientists’ Association, 
which became The Church of Christ (Scientist) 
in 1879. In 1877 she married one of her students, 
Asa Gilbert liddy. In 1882 she moved to Boston, 
where she founded the Massachusetts Meta- 
physical College. Her work prospered and she 
was soon able to send “spiritual healers” to 
many American cities. She enlarged and with 
James H. Wiggin’s help improved her textbook. 
In its fiftieth printing (1891) the book, which is 
the chief basis of Christian Science, appeared in 
essentially its present form. After a serious 
schism among her students she closed the 
“college” in 1889 and obtained autocratic con- 
trol of the Mother Church; she then retired to 
Concord, leaving its actual management to a 
board of directors. Rumors spread that she was 
failing in body and mind. Although she suffered 
periodically from violent hysteria and delusions 
of persecution she administered church affairs 
skilfully until almost the end of her life. 

Herbert W. Schneider 

Consult: Milmine, Georgine, The Life of Mary Baker 
G. Eddy, and the History of Christian Science (New 
York igo9); Dakin, E. F., Mrs. Eddy (New York 

1929) ; Powell, L. P., Mary Baker Eddy (New York 

1930) ; Wilbur, Sibyl, The Life of Mary Baker Eddy 
(Sth ed. Boston 1923); Dickey, A. H., Memoirs of 
Mary Baker Eddy (Boston 1927); Janet, Pierre, Les 
medications psychologiques, 3 vols. (2nd ed. Paris 1925- 
28), tr. by Eden and Cedar Paul, 2 vols. (London 
1925) vol. i, ch. ii. 

EDELMANN, JOHANN CHRISTIAN (1698- 
1767), German free thinker. Edelmann was born 
in Saxony and was at first a follower of the tradi- 
tional Lutheran orthodoxy. He became, how- 
ever, profoundly influenced by his reading of 
Pietist literature, especially Gottfried Arnold’s 
Unpartheyische Kirchen- und Ketzerhistorie (2 
vols., Frankfort 1699-1700), and as a result be- 
came filled with “real disgust” for orthodoxy. 
In his Unschuldigen Wahrheiten (Biickeburg 
^ 735 '“ 43 ) began his attacks upon the Luther- 
an orthodoxy and proclaimed the equal value of 
all creeds. He familiarized himself with the writ- 
ings of Dippel and accepted his rationalist 


principles, even his Socinianism. In 1735 Edel- 
mann visited Zinzendorf in Herrnhut in order to 
become better acquainted with the Pietism oi 
the Moravian Brethren. He also collaborated in 
1736 in the Bcrlcburg translation of the Bible. 
Gradually, however, he came under the influ- 
ence of the English deists and especially of 
Spinoza. In his Moses mit aufgedecktem Ange^ 
sicht (Berleburg 1740), Die Gottlichkeit der 
Vernunft (Berleburg 1741) and GlaubenshekennU 
niss (Frankfort 1746) he popularized the ideas of 
Spinoza and expounded his own radical criticism 
of the Bible and a pantheistic and immanental 
form of rationalism. He aroused the hostility of 
the theologians, and only after promising not to 
publish any further writings was he given per- 
mission by Frederick the Great in 1746 to live 
in Berlin. 

Edelmann was the most hostile as well as the 
most influential German critic of orthodoxy be- 
fore Reimarus and Lessing. He showed the in- 
consistency of orthodoxy with the early Chris- 
tian faith in a perspicacious and dexterous man- 
ner. He reduced the religion of the church to 
politics and private mysticism and secularized it 
until it became a mystico-immanental anthro- 
pology and sociology. This vague pantheism and 
this inlellectualistic religion of cultural improve- 
ment was unable, however, to exercise a positive 
and enduring effect. Edelmann ’s writings were 
rediscovered in the nineteenth century by Bruno 
Bauer. 'J’he latter represented him as an atheist 
who had anticipated Bauer’s own development 
from an orthodox theologian to an atheist and 
denier of religion and as one whose life demon- 
strated the truth of the theory that subjective 
Pietism necessarily disintegrates the orthodox 
creed and produces, as a kind of secularization, 
the modern individualistic civilization. 

Ernst Barnikol 

Consult: Job. Chr. Edelmann*s Selhsthiographie, ed. by 
C. R. W. Klose (Berlin 1849); Monckeberg, Carl, 
Hermann Samuel Reimarus und Johann Christian EdeU 
mann (Hamburg 1867); Bauer, Bruno, Geschichte der 
Politik, Cultur und Aufkldrung des achtzehnten Jahr^ 
hunderts, 2 vols. (Cbarlottenburg 1843-45) vol. i, § 13, 
and Einfluss des englischen Qudkerthums auf die 
deutsche Cultur und auf das englisch-russische Project 
einer Weltkirche (Berlin 1878) cb. vii; Barnikol, Ernst, 
Das entdeckte Christentum im Vormdrz: Bruno Bauers 
Kampf gegen Religion und Christentum und Erstausgahe 
seiner Kampfschrift (Jena 1927) p. 57-62, 165-74, and 
“Bruno Bauers Kampf gegen Religion und Christen- 
tum und die Spaltung der vormarzlichen preussiseben 
Opposition” in Zeitschrift fur Kirchengesckichte, vol. 
xlvi (1928) 1-34; Hettner, H., Geschichte der deutschen 
Literatur im achtzehnten Jahrhundert, 4 vols. (new ed. 
by Georg Witkowski, Leipsic 1929) vol. i, p. 161-76. 
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EDEN, SIR FREDERICK MORTON (1766- 
1809), English economist. He was a founder and 
chairman of the Globe Insurance Company. In 
his monumental work, The State of the Poor (3 
vols., London 1797), he describes parish by 
parish the conditions of life of the English labor- 
ing classes at the close of the eighteenth century. 
He was moved to undertake this survey, he tells 
us, ‘‘from motives both of benevolence and per- 
sonal curiosity’* as to the high prices of 1794-95 
and the distress caused by them. He prefaces his 
study with a historical account of the operation 
of the British poor laws and an attack on Pitt’s 
proposed extensions. To make this survey Eden 
adapted his questionnaire from that used by Sir 
John Sinclair in his Statistical Account of Scot- 
land (Edinburgh 1791-99), employed a field a- 
gent for over a year, visited certain localities him- 
self and prevailed upon “respectable clergymen 
and others” to help collect his material. His har- 
vest is a mass of concrete data covering for large 
parts of England the typical “diet, dress, fuel 
and habitation” of laborers, their occupations, 
their wages, their friendly societies, the trend of 
population, the rent and distribution of land and 
the organization and conduct of local work- 
houses. The core of his work is a series of family 
budgets from each locality. The book is still a 
mine of information for the student of eighteenth 
century England, and Eden’s method has in- 
spired the social statisticians of succeeding gen- 
erations. 

Eden’s attitude is one of laissez faire. He uses 
the more frugal living and lower scale of relief in 
the northern counties to prove that not wages 
but improvidence is at fault in the south and in- 
sists that not the landed interests but the 
“marked favour shewn to commerce” causes the 
disproportionately low wages of agricultural la- 
bor. In spite of this differential he finds that 
“Manufacturers more commonly become Pau- 
pers than Labourers in Husbandry.” Calling 
Adam Smith to his support, Eden concludes that 
the growth of friendly societies rather than a 
minimum wage and poor laws will best help the 
laboring poor. He represents the ruthless new 
husbandry of Arthur Young against the yet 
newer humanitarian ism of Davies and Whit- 
bread. His later works include an Estimate of the 
Number of Inhabitants in Great Britain and Ire- 
land (London 1800) and an Address on Maritime 
Rights (London 1808), in which he favored firm 
opposition to the neutrality claims of the United 
States. 

Dorothy W. Douglas 


EDGEWORTH, FRANCIS YSIDRO (1845- 
1926), English economist. He was born at 
Edgeworthstown House, County Longford, 
Ireland, where the family had established itself 
in the reign of Queen Elizabeth. He was a grand- 
son of the celebrated Richard Lovell Edgeworth, 
a nephew of the novelist Maria Edgeworth and 
a first cousin of the poet Thomas Lovell 
Beddoes. Late in life Edgeworth succeeded to 
the family property, and on his death his branch 
of the family in the male line became extinct. 

Brought up at Edgeworthstown under tutors, 
he went at the age of seventeen to Trinity 
College, Dublin, and then to Oxford. His 
classical education colored his entire life; he was 
one of the few survivors of the tradition of free 
quotation from the classics on all occasions and 
in all contexts. He was first a lecturer in logic 
and afterwards Tooke professor of political 
economy at King’s College, Ivondon. In 1891 he 
succeeded Thorold Rogers as Drummond 
professor of political economy at Oxford and 
was elected a fellow of All Souls’, which became 
his home for the rest of his life. 

Edgeworth never composed a magnum opus, 
which would have been entirely contrary to his 
temperament and inclinations. Early in life he 
produced three slim volumes. New and Old 
Methods of Ethics (Oxford 1877), Mathematical 
Psychics (London 1881) and Metretike (London 
1887). Of these only the second is important, the 
latter part of it containing the essence of much of 
Edgeworth’s most characteristic work on mathe- 
matical economics, in particular the treatment 
of contract in a free market (his famous contract 
curves first appear here) and its possible in- 
determinateness. For the rest of his life he was 
content to offer the world his contributions to 
science in the form of numerous papers in a 
considerable range of learned periodicals. His 
work falls into two well defined groups, those 
dealing with the theory of probability and 
statistical theory, concerned mainly with the law 
of error, and those dealing with economics. The 
former papers, more than fifty in number, have 
not been collected. A list of those published 
before 1887 is given in an index to his Metretike. 
A list of the more important, bearing on prob- 
ability, published before 1921, is given in the 
bibliographical appendix to Keynes, A Treatise 
on Probability (London 1921). Professor Bowley 
has summarized Edgeworth’s contribution to 
the theory of the law of error in a volume entitled 
F. Y. Edgeworth^ s Contributions to Mathematical 
Statistics^ published by the Royal Statistical 
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Society (London 1928). His principal papers on 
economics, on the other hand, were collected by 
himself toward the end of his life, thirty-four 
papers and seventy-five reviews being reprinted 
in his Papers Relating to Political Rconomy (3 
vols.), published by the Royal Economic Society 
(I^ndon 1925). 'rhese three volumes, together 
with Mathematical Psychics, preserve in acces- 
sible form all of Edgeworth s contributions to 
the subject of economics which he wished to see 
preserved. The opportunity thus offered of 
obtaining a general conspectus of Edgeworth’s 
work added greatly to his reputation. Most 
present day students of mathematical economics 
would prol^ably consider Edgeworth the most 
eminent of nineteenth century pioneers in this 
subject. 

The connecting link between Edgeworth’s 
different works is to be found in his interest in 
the problems of measurement applied to the so- 
called moral sciences, or, as he expressed it in 
his early work, mathematical psychics. He con- 
ceived this subject as having five branches — the 
measurement of utility or ethical value, the 
algebraical or diagrammatic determination of 
economic equilibriums, the measurements of 
belief or probability, the measurement of evi- 
dence or statistics and the measurement of 
economic value or index numbers. Almost all 
Edgeworth’s work falls into one or other of these 
five groups, his many contributions to the subject 
of index numbers being particularly important. 

Edgeworth’s other main work was connected 
with the Economic Journal, of which he became 
the editor on its first foundation in 1891 . For the 
last thirty-five years of his life, first as editor, 
then as chairman of the editorial board and 
finally as joint editor, he devoted a great part of 
his time to this journal. Its traditions still owe 
much to his wisdom ^ his scientific tolerance, his 
ivide international sympathies and to his prac- 
tical good sense, which he combined with a 
measure of personal eccentricity and idio- 
syncrasy. 

J. M. Keynes 

Consult: Keynes, J. M., in Economic Journal, vol. 
xxxvi (1926) 140-53; Brinkmann, C., in Archiv fur 
Sozialwissenschaft und Sozialpolitik, vol. Ivi (1926) 
524-30; Schumpeter, J., “Edgeworth und die neuere 
Wirtschaftstheorie’* in Weltwirtschafliches Archiv, 
vol. xxii (1925) 183-202; Weinberger, Otto, in 
Jahrbiicher fur Nationaldkonomie und Statistik, vol. 
cxxiv (1926) 205-17; March, L., “F. Y. Edgeworth et 
les indices des mouvements des prix” in Soci6t6 de 
Statistique de Paris, J'bwrna/, vol. Ixviii (1927) 261-66; 
Bowley, A. L., F. Y. Edgeworth's Contributions to 
Mathematical Statistics (Ix>ndon 1928). 


EDGEWORTH, RICHARD LOVELL (1744- 
1817), Irish writer, inventor and educational 
reformer. Edgeworth was educated at Trinity 
College, Dublin, and at Corpus Christi College, 
Oxford, lived for a time in England, became 
prominent in the Lichfield circle of wits and 
cultured radicals and in 1782 settled on the 
family estate at Edgeworthstown, Ireland, 
where he became a philanthropic and popular 
landlord. He married four times and had nine- 
teen children. In the last Irish parliament he 
voted against the Union. He invented a tele- 
graphic system and anticipated caterpillar trac- 
tion. Of inquiring mind and buoyant temper, 
public spirited, energetic, humorous and affec- 
tionate, Edgeworth was a pioneer of child study 
and of experimental methods in teaching. His 
early enthusiasm for Rousseau had become 
chilled after bringing up his eldest son according 
to the principles of and he entered upon a 

search for practical processes to replace a 
priori theories. He laid stress on home education 
but recognized the value of public instruction. 
In Essays on Professional PJducation (London 
1808, 2nd ed. 1812), written while he was serv- 
ing on a commission of inejuiry into Irish educa- 
tion, he urged the comparative study of various 
school systems. Influenced by French writers he 
envisaged a scheme of national education, in- 
cluding secondary schools — Edgeworth was 
probably the first English writer to use the term 
— in which advancement from grade to grade 
would depend upon merit ascertained by public 
examination. In Plssays on Practical Education 
(2 vols., London 1798; new ed., 3 vols., 1822) he 
had collaborated wuth his famous daughter, 
Maria (1767-1849). The book w^as suspect in 
evangelical circles but the joint authors put it on 
record that they deemed “religion the only cer- 
tain bond of society.” A register reporting actual 
conversations with the Edgeworth children at 
various stages of their development formed the 
basis for the essays and gave to Practical Educa- 
tion a foundation of carefully recorded ex- 
periences which distinguished it from most other 
pedagogical works of its time. 

Possessing great talents as a story teller Maria 
Edgeworth developed under her father’s un- 
wearied direction into an eminent writer of 
moral tales. As a medium for illustrating the pre- 
cepts gleaned from her experience she employed 
the didactic story. These tales, collected in The 
Parents^ Assistant (London 1796, new ed. 1897) 
and Early Lessons (London 1802, new ed. 1857), 
immediately took a prominent place in con- 
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temporary children's literature. Of her numer- 
ous novels Castle Rackrent (I^ndon 1800) is a 
strikingly realistic portrayal of Irish social con- 
ditions and character. Her writings impressed 
Turgenev, then just beginning his descriptions 
of Russian life, and Walter Scott, who declared 
that she had inspired him to depict Scottish 
character. The Absentee (London 1812), Ormond 
(3 vols., London 1817), Belinda (3 vols., London 
1801) and other novels were primarily directed 
toward inculcating the “practise of the moral 
virtues which constitute human happiness.’’ 
The extent of her preoccupation with social 
problems is indicated by the opinion of a con- 
temporary writer, Madame de Stael, that Maria 
Edgeworth “s’est perdue dans la triste utilite.” 
She was at her best when under the stimulus of 
her father’s lively mind. 

Michael E. Sadler 

Consult: Memoirs of Ruhard Lovell Edgetvorthy Esq.^ 
Beffun hy Himself and Concluded by His Daughter ...» 
2 vols. (3rd cd. London 1844); The Black Book of 
Edgcworthstowny ed. by H. J. and 11 . E. Butler (Lon- 
don 1927); Zimrncrn, H., Maria Edge^corth (Boston 
1883); L.awless, E., Maria Edgeworth^ English Men of 
Letters series (London 1904); Pons, Jacques, L'Muca- 
tion en Angleterre . . . ly^o-iSoo (Paris 1919)- 

EDMONDS, THOMAS ROWE (1803-89), 
English social theorist. After graduating from 
Trinity College, Cambridge, Edmonds pub- 
lished Practical Moral and Political Economy 
(London 1828), a comprehensive treatise pre- 
senting his view of social philosophy and a con- 
structive, if in its principles highly revolution- 
ary, scheme for the establishment of a “social 
system.” Affiliated in general background with 
the Owenite social i.sts, Edmonds accepted the 
Ricardian laws of value and distribution as nec- 
essarily valid for the system of private property 
and after a detailed analysis of the fundamental 
needs of society concluded that the operation of 
these laws, coupled with general ignorance, alone 
prevented the attainment of human happiness. 
If private property were abolished, the labor of 
each adult male for two hours a day would suf- 
fice to supply the entire community. Delving 
into the problem of dissipating ignorance, Ed- 
monds constructed in book iii of his work what 
was in reality a complete and strikingly original 
system of social psychology; this aimed to show 
that all aspects of group culture including public 
opinion and national characteristics had their 
source in natural instincts, from which they de- 
veloped by processes of association and memory. 
At this point Edmonds adumbrated a theory of 
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evolution resting on the assumption that knowl- 
edge is power and leading to the conclusion that 
the nation which acquired the best methods of 
controlling the processes of mental and spiritual 
growth — Edmonds thought it would probably 
be Great Britain — would become the nucleus of 
a world state. The means selected by Edmonds 
as the most conducive to the achievement of so- 
cial perfection were, besides education, the stim- 
ulation of the instinct of gregariousness, the 
abolition of competition, which he regarded as 
an obstacle to advantageous division of labor, 
and the practise of eugenics. As he envisaged it 
in book iv of his work the structure of his “social 
system” involved, not unlike the Soviet system, 
a hierarchy of regional and professional councils 
for self-government. But lacking confidence in 
the working classes as agents of their own reform 
Edmonds believed that the change must be 
effected from above by the political powers and 
that it might come gradually. The strengthening 
of this conservative tendency was indicated by 
the publication of his Enquiry into the Principle 
of Population (London 1832), in which he con- 
sidered various plans for the immediate amelio- 
ration of social poverty, “the nutriment on 
which sedition feeds” (p. ix). Among his most 
original suggestions were national reorganiza- 
tion of poor relief, national insurance for work- 
ers, state construction of public utilities, civic 
development and town planning and the en- 
couragement of education and of a free press. 

In 1832 Edmonds became actuary of the Le- 
gal and General Life Assurance Society, a post 
which he held for thirty-four years. Henceforth 
he devoted himself to problems of vital statistics. 
In his Life Tables (London 1832) he tried to 
show that the tendency of mortality can be re- 
duced to a law of geometric proportion. This law 
he expressed by an algebraic formula which 
closely resembles the celebrated formula stated 
by Gompertz, although Edmonds insisted upon 
the independence of his conclusions. Between 
1835 and 1862 Edmonds published many ar- 
ticles in the Lancet dealing largely with popula- 
tion, mortality and laws of sickness. 

C. H. Driver 

Consult: Driver, C. H., “A Forgotten Sociologist** in 
Journal of Adtdt Education (English), vol. iii (1929) 
134-54; Beer, M., History of British Socialism^ 2 vols. 
(London 1919-20) vol. i, p. 230-37. 

EDUCATION, PRIMITIVE. Primitive edu- 
cation, the process by which preliterate peoples 
induct children into the cultural tradition of 
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the tribe, is characterized by a very great 
variety of theories and practises. Different soci- 
eties select diverse customs for explicit empha- 
sis. The Manus of Admiralty Island give definite 
early training in the resf)ect for property; Sa- 
moans neglect to give any such specific instruc- 
tion to their children, yet adult Samoans like 
adult Manus habitually respect property and 
property rights. Etiquette may be taught very 
early, as among the Omaha Indians and the 
Samoans, or the children may be given un- 
bridled license for years, as among the Manus, 
yet in all three societies the adults observe the 
customary rules of etiquette. The Manus spend 
a great deal of time in teaching small children 
to make correct physical adjustments; the Sa- 
moans leave these same adjustments to the 
casual care of slightly older children and to the 
processes of imitation. The Kaffirs of South 
Africa and the Manus do not demand social 
responsibility from their children until they 
reach or pass puberty, while the Cheyennes and 
the Omahas treated the smallest child as an 
inefficient but nevertheless responsible member 
of society. A people may select a single technical 
skill to be taught by social and religious elab- 
oration, as did the Maori in the case of weaving 
and the Fijians in the case of the art of war, 
or they may permit their young people to ac- 
quire these same arts through play and casual 
imitation of adult activity, as in the making of 
mats in Samoa or in the case of the art of spear 
throwing among the Manus. The importance 
of the child’s role in the community and the 
consequent attention which is lavished upon 
him may wax or wane with age: among the 
Manus young children of two or three are con- 
sidered of paramount importance and the 
developing individual is accorded less and less 
general recognition until after the first few years 
of married life; in Samoa status and age are 
positively correlated. The standard set and the 
progress made by children may be determined 
by an individual standard, as among the Manus 
and apparently also among the Plains Indians, 
or by a group standard, in which a child is 
expected to approximate only to the average of 
its age group, as in Samoa. Differentiated be- 
havior for the two sexes may be insisted upon 
at a very early age or not until puberty, and it 
may be of different sorts. There may be similar 
games but sex segregation, as in Samoa; o»* no 
sex segregation but an early differentiation of 
t3rpe8 of play, as among the Manus; or t ^ 
children’s group may be regarded as a unit in 


society, as in the children’s camp of the Plains 
Indians or the Kaffir children’s play communi- 
ties, which had their own rules and regulations. 

Adults arc guided by varying conceptions of 
the child, who may be regarded as an adult in 
miniature moved by the same motives which 
actuate his elders, as among the Plains Indians, 
or as an unaccountable and irritating creature 
to be deceived, threatened and intimidated, as 
among the Kaffirs. ’Phere is also a wide variety 
in the self-consciousness with which the society 
views any of the processes of education. Among 
the Manus each child learns to swim by playing 
with slightly older children and in the same 
way he learns to beat a slit drum, to throw a 
spear or shoot a bow and arrow; the elders 
applaud informally but take no formal part. In 
Samoa the small child’s debut on the dance 
floor is carefully stylized. ’Phe Plains Indians 
were notable for the degree of conscious in- 
struction which was given children through 
legends and long moral homilies; among the 
Omaha a father began to train his young sons 
into a mystical receptivity to the supernatural 
at a very early age. Similarly, a Dobuan child 
is taught magic from his earliest years and is 
also required to plant and till a small garden 
plot of his own. ’Phe Manus children never 
receive any formal instruction in religion, magic 
and the arts; physical proficiency, automatic 
respect for properly and intense prudery are 
instilled more by chastisement and communi- 
cated effect than by any formal appeal to reason. 

Methods by which the points that the society 
has selected for emphasis are enforced upon 
recalcitrant children also vary widely. The Zuni 
Indians fiercely deprecate parental corporal 
punishment but subject the child to the far 
more nerve racking experience of being whipped 
by the masked scare dancers. ’Phe Samoans 
have adopted the disciplinary technique of pun- 
ishing not the culprit but the next oldest child, 
who is viewed as being responsible for the 
younger child’s good behavior. The Manus 
punish a child before the age of three for in- 
fractions of the rules of physical training and 
respect for property but then permit the child 
to gain the upper hand and control the parents 
through sulking and threatened withdrawal of 
emotional allegiance — the parents reserving as 
a weapon the sense of shame which has been 
instilled into the young children and which 
can later be invoked to enforce tabus and social 
conformity. Attitudes toward the pace at which 
the child should acquire its cultural tradition 
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and attempt to participate in adult activity also 
vary from the Samoan deprecation of all pre- 
cocity to the gentleness and care with which 
the older men among the Cheyenne protect a 
child member of a war party against the teasing 
of the young men. 

In spite of the greater frankness which char- 
acterizes much of primitive life there is wide 
divergence in attitudes toward sex knowledge 
and sex behavior. Seemliness is enjoined upon 
children in Samoa and in the Trobriands as 
the standard of sex behavior; Dobuan children 
are permitted a license in speech which would 
be a matter of insult if spoken by an adult; 
Manus children are denied the slightest ap- 
proach to sex play. Manus parents make every 
effort to prevent their children from witnessing 
sex activity, while Samoan children make a 
game of spying upon lovers. In Samoa the 
youngest child is permitted to witness child- 
birth, but the Kaffirs felt constrained to lie in 
answer to children’s questions about the facts 
of pregnancy and birth. 

The role of the parents, the grandparents 
and the older siblings is very differently con- 
ventionalized among different peoples. In many 
parts of Melanesia the father’s role is that of an 
affectionate and indulgent nurse, which may 
be further elaborated by the contrast between 
the gentleness of the father and the sternness 
of the mother’s brother, who in matrilineal 
societies assumes disciplinary authority. Among 
the Kru, however, a strong development of 
patriliny casts the father in a stern role from 
earliest childhood. Among the Omaha Indians 
the moral and disciplinary role was taken over 
by the grandparents; the parents apparently 
remained the subjects of active identification, 
so that a split between moral discipline and 
affectionate identification may have occurred. 
In matrilocal residence a child may find refuge 
from too much teasing in the arms of the hus- 
bands of his mother’s sisters, as among the Zufii 
Indians. The strong emphasis upon the foster- 
ing role of the father for young children of 
both sexes among the Manus results in the 
mother’s taking a secondary role, which later 
complicates her daughter’s satisfactory identi- 
fication with her own sex. Rank within the 
household may have a strong influence upon 
the child’s development, as in Samoa, where 
association between men of rank and young 
children is socially forbidden. The extension 
of the biological family to include in a close 
residential unit some dozen to two dozen rela- 
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tives results in a child’s always having brothers 
and sisters of various ages and makes the sibling 
relationship a dynamic one educationally. The 
opposite condition found in Dobu, where each 
small biological family lives by itself and the 
child is continuously with its parents, prevents 
the sibling relationship from any important 
functioning. 

The degree to which the supernatural is 
invoked as a disciplinary measure also varies 
arbitrarily. The Kaffirs invoked monsters in 
whom they do not themselves believe in order 
to intimidate the children; the Manus rely more 
upon scare stories of land devils than upon the 
ancestral spirits in fear of which the community 
of adult Manus lives; the Dobuans early instil 
into their children a lively fear of the sorcery 
of members of other villages and this same fear 
is a powerful social deterrent in adult life. 

Because initiation and puberty rites are con- 
spicuous and lend themselves easily to descrip- 
tion, there has been an overemphasis upon their 
educational significance. Puberty rites are char- 
acteristic not of all primitive societies but of 
some cultural areas in which particular and 
usually contiguous or related .social groups have 
selected the period of puberty for social, eco- 
nomic, religious or educational elaboration. 
Initiation ceremonies for boys and girls are 
also found to have definite geographic distribu- 
tions. Where cither puberty or initiation rites 
occur, these ceremonies may have an explicit 
educational reference, as among the Koko Pap- 
uans, where consecutive religious training is 
given to the segregated boys; or they may be 
merely the admission of the initiate into some 
secret of adult life. Puberty ceremonials for 
girls may be oriented to their future success 
and moral and social achievement, as among the 
Thompson Indians, where the girl performs 
symbolic acts which are believed to encourage 
her magically and practically in various desir- 
able moral traits; or they may be oriented to 
a protection of the community of the girl from 
maleficent supernatural influences, as in various 
parts of California; or they may be definitely 
directed toward beautifying the girl, as among 
the Gilbert Islanders and in east Africa. In the 
Gilbert Islands the nubile girl must remain in 
a hut which is shrouded from light in order to 
beautify her complexion, making any industrial 
pursuit impossible; but moral and legendary 
exhortation is given her by some elderly female 
relative. On the other hand, there are many 
cases, as among the Dobuans, where there is 
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no social recognition of puberty for educational 
or any other purpose. Puberty only becomes a 
crisis if the society has so conventionalized it; 
it is not necessary to tide an individual over 
the period of physiological puberty nor the 
period of social acceptance into the adult group 
unless that adult group has first phrased cither 
one or both of these universal experiences as 
some sort of dangerous ordeal. 

Dofinite social institutions designed primarily 
or at least in part for the instruction of the 
young are the exception rather than the rule in 
primitive society, 'fhey do not correlate with 
the amount of esoteric lore to be learned or the 
difficulty and intricacy of any technique which 
is to be handed down from specialists in one 
generation to novitiates in the next but are 
special developments. The formal training given 
the priestly novitiate in the Whare Wananga, 
the sacred college of the Maori, observed all 
the customary formalities of instruction such 
as common residence, a teaching class, exami- 
nations and graduation — although these were 
muffled in magical practises which cloud the 
analogy. Among the Zufii, on the other hand, 
where there is apparently far more ritual to 
be memorized, no such institution is developed. 
A similar contrast is found between instruction 
in the art of housebuilding in Samoa and 
among the Indians of the northwest coast of 
America. Housebuilding in Samoa although 
not remarkably complicated was in the hands 
of a definitely recognized group of craftsmen, 
and apprenticeship to this group and recogni- 
tion by it were necessary before an individual 
could become an accepted housebuilder. No 
such institution is found on the northwest coast, 
although there more elaborate houses are con- 
structed. In Polynesia the emphasis upon pay- 
ment for magical or traditional infonnation is 
lacking; in North America payment between 
the novice and the master is strongly conven- 
tionalized. Where hereditary professions are 
found in a stratified society, such as in Africa 
with its smith’s group or in India, the problem 
of technical education receives a special empha- 
sis. The lack of correlation between the formal- 
ity of training and the complexity of tradition 
no longer obtains when the tradition becomes 
as complex as that of ancient Mexico or Peru. 

Primitive education, whatever its methods, 
whatever the age at which formal training is 
given, regardless of who the teacher is or what 
disciplinary means are employed, is from a 
superficial angle uniformly successful. In all 


cases the tradition of the society is absorbed by 
the young. As primitive education does not aim 
at improvement or at innovation, the standards 
which modern educational philosophers set up 
cannot be applied to it. Although divergent 
societies seem to attain objectively similar re- 
sults, more detailed studies of primitive educa- 
tion, using as criteria the special consequences 
to the individual rather than the general results 
for the society as a whole, may provide data 
showing differential results. The varying ages 
at which different social attitudes and habits 
arc instilled may be found to be a decisive factor 
in the peaceful adjustment of the individual to 
the demands of his society. Whether respect for 
property is made an automatic response, as 
among the Manus, or is enforced by fear of 
sorcery, as in Dobu, or by the fear of vendetta, 
as in Ifugao, may make a significant difference. 
'Phe relative degree to which affection, fear or 
shame are utilized as socializing techniques may 
also be found to have important reverberations 
in the individual personality. The institutions 
of social control in any society may be found 
to be in some measure necessitated by or at 
least responsive to the type of training which 
is given the children, to the sex, age and rela- 
tionship of the teacher, to the age of the child 
and to the techniques of training which are 
employed. 

Striking contrasts are found when primitive 
education is compared with education in mod- 
em society. Modern education is a formal insti- 
tution integrated with economic and political 
institutions, a fact which tends to obscure the 
essential similarity in all societies of the purpose 
of a total educational process, which may be 
defined as the assimilation of each individual 
to a cultural tradition. The great accumulation 
of knowledge and technicpxes in a society with 
a written tradition, a huge population and ex- 
tensive division of labor makes the educational 
process impinge differentially upon members 
of the growing generation. The heterogeneity 
of contemporary culture also results in propa- 
gandist groups developing educational institu- 
tions of their own. Although modern man like 
primitive man cannot teach his children any- 
thing which some adults in the culture have 
not already mastered, it is possible to change 
so radically the proportions among those who 
learn different aspects of the accumulated tra- 
dition that profound quantitative changes may 
be wrought in society. It is for this reason that 
primitive education appears to be much more 
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Static than does education in our modem 
civilization. 

Margaret Mead 
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EDUCATION 

History 

Public Education 

Sectarian Education 

Part Time Education 

Educational Finance 

History. Education is as old as the human 
race. Indeed it may be much older, depending 
on the definition employed. Some would make 
education as broad as the learning process and 
thus include within its ample domain types of 
behavior common to all forms of animal life; 
some would confine it to the induction of the 
maturing individual into the life and culture of 
the group; others would restrict the concept 
still further to the conscious and purposeful 
control of learning by the more experienced 
members of society; and still others, reflecting 
the popular mind, would limit education to the 
work of certain special agencies, such as the 
tutor and the school, which presumably are 
devoted exclusively to the twofold task of teach- 
ing and learning. 

If education be regarded primarily as the 
induction of the maturing individual into the 
life and culture of the group and if the gniup 
be broadly conceived to include the dead as 
well as the living, then this process is clearly 
essential to both the renewal and the growth of 
human society. In its absence the achievement 
of men would be limited by the powers and 
to the experiences of the individual, and what 
is known as culture could not develop. 

Among primitive peoples formal and institu- 
tionalized education plays a distinctly minor 
role. The school is entirely absent. Organized 
and systematic instruction of any kind is re- 
stricted to very narrow areas. For the most part 
the individual is inducted into the life and 
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culture of his group by the process of living 
itself, much as he learns to speak his native 
tongue in the more advanced societies. But as 
knowledge grows and the social structure under- 
goes differentiation there appears a special class 
of persons, variously known as priests, shamans, 
wizards or medicine men, who increasingly take 
charge of group ritual and oversee the religious 
and moral instruction of the youth. Moreover, 
being the repositories of certain forms of strictly 
esoteric knowledge which the group regards as 
of transcendent worth, they gradually assume 
a position of great power and importance. Freed 
from the more immediate demands of life and 
endowed with leisure, they arc enabled to de- 
vote their energies to the further development 
of this valued heritage. 

It is probably at this point that the first true 
schools appeared. Since the priestly knowledge 
must be passed on with great thoroughness and 
precision, the need for a period of prolonged 
and systematic training is apparent. Among the 
primitive peoples this training process may 
never go beyond a crude form of apprentice- 
ship, but with the invention of writing and the 
accumulation of precious records more efficient 
and reliable methods of tuition become neces- 
sary. The origin of a special institution devoted 
exclusively to the work of education is lost in 
mystery. Probably, however, this event occurred 
some four or five thousand years ago in one of 
those early civilizations which developed be- 
tween the Mediterranean and the Yellow Sea. 
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Possibly Egypt led the way in the organization 
of formal education. During the period of the 
Old Kingdom (2980- 2475 b.c.) schools of some 
kind evidently existed, attached to the palace 
and serving not only the sons of the king but 
also the boys of the wealthy classes. Here pupils 
received instruction in the art of writing, ethical 
precepts, practical philosophy and good man- 
ners; also in gymnastics and .swimming. At a 
later date, to meet the need for a trained per- 
sonnel to administer the affairs of the state, 
numerous instruction houses, as they were 
called, were established. Boys from the middle 
classes attended these institutions and served a 
sort of apprenticeship under appropriate higher 
officials chosen for the work. 

I'he Chinese system of education, which 
rivals the Egyptian in age, has been traced back 
to the twenty-third century B.c. Very little, 
however, is known about it during the first 
seventeen or eighteen centuries of its existence. 
It was after the time of Confucius (551-478 
B.c.) that the system took fonn which persisted 
with but little change down to the close of the 
nineteenth century. The major object of this 
system, which consisted of an elaborate net- 
work of schools of lower and higher grade and 
state conducted examinations, was the selection 
of candidates for every office of public trust 
from that of elementary school teacher to that 
of member of the emperor’s cabinet. The sub- 
jects of study were the Four Books and the Five 
Classics, the sacred literature of China written 
by Confucius and his disciples. The pupil was 
expected to memorize the content and imitate 
the form of these literary masterpieces. No 
deviation from the patterns set by the past and 
no originality in style were tolerated. For cen- 
tury after century the principle of conformity 
was enforced upon a vast population. Although 
the schools reached directly but the smallest 
fraction of the people and although their meth- 
ods were extremely crude, their influence was 
felt throughout the length and breadth of soci- 
ety. To this systematic use of the means of 
formal education for the prevention of social 
change history offers no parallel. 

If China was ruled for many centuries by 
scholars, India was ruled for a period of almost 
equal length by priests. During the Brahmanic 
era, which dates from about the sixth century 
B.c. to the thirteenth century a.d., the Brah- 
mans — the priests, teachers and lawgivers of 
the country — ^fixed the limits of knowledge and 
the extent of educational opportunity for the 


lower castes: the warriors, the merchants and 
husbandmen, and the artisans and laborers. The 
outcasts, an order of persons not recognized by 
the Brahmanic system, possessed no educational 
rights or privileges of any kind. Two types of 
schools, reflecting this stratification of Hindu 
society, were organized: the Sanskrit school and 
the village school. The former was literary and 
philosopliical in emphasis, was designed for 
members of the priestly order but was open 
to the more favored representatives of the lower 
castes. Its curriculum consisted of the sacred 
Vedic literature supplemented by heroic secular 
poems and the science of the age. In the course 
of time, however, this institution became differ- 
entiated into separate schools of literature, law, 
astronomy and medicine. The village school 
was eminently practical in purpose and was 
conducted for the sons of small landowners, 
gardeners and traders and therefore reached a 
much larger number of persons. It consisted 
merely of a class of boys from five to ten or 
twelve years of age assembled about a teacher in 
any convenient place. The subjects of study were 
reading, writing, arithmetic, money, weights, 
measures and simple accounts; and the instruc- 
tion was conducted in the vernacular. The 
Brahmans also exercised a profound influence 
over all ranks of Hindu society through the 
all pervading religious ceremonials. 

The Jews represent yet another tendency 
among the early civilizations. Although they 
were to a peculiar degree a religious people 
they were somewhat slow in the establishment 
of schools. This was apparently due in part to 
the persistence of a simple tribal culture rather 
than to a lack of interest in education, in part 
to the non-speculative and largely behavioristic 
nature of Jewish religion at the time. The exal- 
tation of the family and parental responsibility 
was no doubt another important factor. In 
Biblical times the Jewish child had direct expe- 
rience with the annual festivals and religious 
ceremonials. The father played the role of 
interpreter and counselor and was expected to 
exercise general supervision over the moral and 
religious training of his children. The educa- 
tional ideals of this early period may be found 
in the book of Proverbs, which was written 
about the year looo b.c. Following the return 
of Ezra in 458 B.c. synagogues were established 
in which the sacred writings were studied and 
expounded. Under the influence of the scribes 
these institutions gradually developed into cen- 
ters of instruction for those interested in the 
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law. About 70 B.c. definite schools for orphans the public barracks to live at state expense, 
were founded, and a century later a decree was There under the guidance of his elders he 
promulgated requiring the establishment of ele- engaged in a great variety of gymnastic exer- 
mentary schools for all children from the age cises and sports — running, leaping, boxing, 
of six. Each community was expected to provide wrestling, hunting, discus throwing, javelin 
a teacher for every twenty-five children. The casting, choral dancing and military drill. Read- 
program of instruction, however, seems to have ing, writing and music were a purely incidental 
been much the same as that of the family, 'idie part of his education. From eighteen to twenty 
emphasis was strongly religious and the subject he devoted himself to the serious study of arms 
matter was Holy Scripture. 'Fhe further dis- and military science. Thereafter for ten years 
tinctive development of Jewish education was he lived the life of a soldier in the army. At 
cut short by the spread of Greek and Roman thirty he attained the full status of citizenship 
influence. and the privilege of marriage. 

The contribution of the Greeks and particu- In Athens the major responsibility for the 
larly of the Athenians to the theory and practise education of the young was placed on the 
of education can scarcely be overstated. They family. There were no public schools. The state 
freed the individual from the domination of the made direct provision only for the military 
group, encouraged the development of personal training of young men between the ages of 
character, formulated the ideal of a liberal edu- sixteen and twenty. Through the Court of the 
cation and for the first time in history endeav- Areopagus, however, which had special charge 
ored to bring into harmony the intellectual, of the morals of youth, the state was able to 
moral and aesthetic aspects of life. Some enthu- exercise an indirect control over the work of 
siasts would even argue that the inter\'ening parents and private schools, 
centuries have witnessed no important advances As in Sparta the formal education of the boy 
outside the realm of the concpiest of material began at seven years. If the family could afford 
things. Yet among these (xreeks the possition of it, his schooling continued until fifteen or six- 
woman was inferior and degrading, and the teen, when the period of childhood terminated, 
great majority of the people were slaves. He attended two schools alternately — the music 

During the Homeric period the Greeks were school and the palaestra, or the gymnastic 
emerging from barbarism into civilization. The school. I'he former seems to have received its 
methods of education were consequently similar name from the fact that its curriculum con- 
to those found among the primitive peoples sisted originally of music and poetry. Later 
today. With the appearance of the city-state as drama, history, oratory and science were added; 
the dominant social institution education as- and about 600 B.c. reading and writing were 
sumed definite forms which varied from state introduced. The palaestra was devoted to 
to slate. The contrast between Sparta and games, gymnastics and physical contests of vari- 
Athens, the two leading states, is peculiarly ous kinds. Through dancing the spirit of the 
illuminating. two schools was united. 

The essential features of the Spartan system At sixteen the boy discontinued all literary 
of education, which persisted with but little and musical study and entered the gymnasium 
modification until the Macedonian conquest in — ^a state institution — ^where he remained two 
338 B.C., are supposed to have been outlined years. Here, while still under the control of 

by Lycurgus in the ninth century b.c. The parent or guardian, through physical contests, 

central purpose of this system was to produce political discussion and free association with 
the ideal citizen and soldier — obedient, loyal, his eiders he was prepared for the duties of 
truthful, courageous. The general conduct of adulthood. At eighteen he became a citizen 

education was placed in the hands of state cadet and for two years a ward of the state, 

officials and the whole of life was organized Then at twenty years of age, having successfully 
with a view to the training of the young. Every passed various tests, he was admitted to full 
Spartan adult was a teacher and every Spartan citizenship. 

child had a tutor. The girl received the same After the age of Pericles profound economic, 
attention and much the same kind of education political and social changes widened the intel- 
as the boy. lectual horizons and created on an unprece- 

During his first seven years the boy was under dented scale opportunities for individual ad- 
the direct care of his mother. He then went to vancement. As a consequence the love of ease 
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and comforr grew, the old loyalties weakened 
and the sense of social obligation atrophied. 
The entire program of education was affected. 
In the music school literary study increased, 
grammar and rhetoric were emphasized and 
new musical instruments were introduced. In 
the palaestra the severity of the physical exer- 
cises was relaxed. Everywhere education became 
more intellectual, and instruction took the place 
of training. 'I’o prepare the individual for suc- 
cess under the changed conditions a new class 
of teachers, the sophists, appeared in the land. 
I'hese men professed knowledge in all fields 
and gave instruction in dialectic, discourse and 
public speech. In their hands education has- 
tened the process of social disintegration. 

The question of the reconciliation of the 
interests of the individual and society became 
acute. I^ducational theorists arose who sought 
a non -traditional basis for morality. Socrates 
arrived at the fundamental principle that 
“knowledge is virtue” and perfected a method 
of questioning by which the individual could 
arrive at knowledge through the critical exami- 
nation of his own experience. The development 
of the power of thought rather than the acqui- 
sition of information was to him the goal of 
education. Plato in the Republic drew the out- 
lines of an ideal state in which the citizens were 
divided into three classes: the philoscjphers, who 
governed the state; the soldiers, who defended 
it; and the farmers, artisans and business men, 
who produced its wealth. The members of these 
classes were both trained and selected by an 
elaborate system of education. Since his inquiry 
into the nature of knowledge had led Plato to 
the conclusion that reality lay in ideas, their 
conception dominated his educational program. 
Aristotle emphasized the functioning of ideas 
in practical life and formulated the inductive 
method as the only reliable source of knowledge. 
Moreover, he made happiness or goodness rather 
than knowledge the end of education and the 
basis for the reconciliation of individual and 
society. The work of these great theorists, how- 
ever, seemed to have had but little effect on the 
course of events: the forces of change were too 
powerful to be thwarted; the individualistic 
tendency triumphed; education became a means 
of promoting personal advancement. 

Following the conquests of Alexander Greek 
culture spread throughout the empire and in 
time became a universal culture. This resulted 
in further changes in educational institutions. 
Out of the work of the sophists came two dis- 


tinct types of schools: the rhetorical and the 
philosophical. The first trained for the practical 
activities of the intellectual class; the second 
centered attention on argumentation and philo- 
sophical speculation. Illustrative of the latter 
were the academy of Plato and the lyceum of 
Aristotle. Other philosophers, such as Zeno 
and Epicurus, also gathered students about 
themselves and established schools of great in- 
fluence. (xradually these institutions abandoned 
the independent search for knowledge and de- 
voted themselves to the formal elaboration and 
propagation of the thought of their founders. 
Finally, out of the rhetorical and philosophical 
schools grew great universities, like those of 
Athens and Alexandria, in w^hich famous schol- 
ars labored and learning in many fields was 
cultivated. Thus ancient Cxreece seems to have 
developed the basic educational institutions 
found in the modern world. 

The Romans were far less prolific in the realm 
of education than the Greeks. Essentially a 
practical people, little given to speculation and 
intellectual cultivation, they were interested in 
the conquest of the material world. They were 
soldiers, administrators, statesmen. In the rear- 
ing of their children they consequently empha- 
sized character formation and the homely virtues 
of piety, modesty, courage, fortitude, prudence, 
honesty and trustworthiness. The concept of 
duty pervaded their program of education. 

During the period of early Roman education, 
which embraced the five centuries following the 
founding of the city in 753 u.c. and which pre- 
ceded the coming of Greek influences, the 
processes of education were carried on without 
the help of special agencies. The major respon- 
sibility was borne by the family. Both father 
and mother directed the education of the child. 
By means of an informal but rigorous system 
of apprenticeship which brought the child into 
contact with real life, rather than through gym- 
nastics, sports, music and literature, the indi- 
vidual was prepared to discharge the various 
duties of the Roman citizen. Every boy was 
expected to learn by heart the laws of the 
Twelve Tables, not for the purpose of awaken- 
ing the mind but to provide a guide to conduct. 
Toward the close of the period a few private 
and relatively unimportant elementary schools 
for teaching the rudiments of reading, writing 
and arithmetic began to appear. 

As Rome extended her influence over the 
Italian peninsula in the third century B.c. the 
old educational system felt the impact of new 
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forces. The elementary schools increased in 
number and importance. Their curriculum be- 
came more literary. The Odyssey was translated 
into Latin and introduced into the program of 
study. Greek teachers came to Rome, often as 
slaves, and founded Greek grammatical and 
rhetorical schools. Roman youths were sent to 
Greece to finish their education. 

With the founding of the empire during the 
first century B.c. the appropriation of Greek 
culture proceeded more thoroughly and sys- 
tematically. The elementary school took on the 
character of a preparatory institution for the 
imported grammar school, which became defi- 
nitely organized, received public support and 
assumed two forms, the one teaching Greek 
and the other Latin. The latter spread through- 
out the cities of the empire, carrying not only 
the Latin language but also Roman history, 
science, literature and in time even music, 
mathematics and dialectics. After completing 
the grammar school at fifteen the Roman boy 
entered the rhetorical school and continued his 
preparation for public life. Here he studied the 
theory and practise of oratory and in addition 
music, arithmetic, geometry, astronomy and 
philosophy. The object of this training was to 
produce the orator, the man capable by reason 
of his knowledge, grace and ability as a speaker 
of occupying and holding positions of leadership 
in a society lacking newspapers and printing 
presses. Quintilian in his De institutione oratoria 
gives the Roman conception of the nature of 
oratory and at the same time presents the first 
systematic and comprehensive treatise on edu- 
cation ever written. 

Other phases of Greek education were also 
introduced. Libraries were brought to Italy by 
Roman conquerors as a part of the spoils of 
war. One of these libraries, which was estab- 
lished in Rome by Vespasian, developed into 
the Athenaeum under Hadrian and eventually 
into the University of Rome. Here were taught 
Latin, Greek, philosophy, law, medicine and 
even architecture, mathematics and mechanics, 
l^'his direction of the university to the service 
of practical ends is entirely characteristic of the 
Roman influence. 

With the decay of Roman society, the estab- 
lishment of the absolute monarchy and the 
reduction of the liberty of the individual citizen 
the social foundations of this educational system 
were gradually undermined. As a consequence 
by the end of the third or the beginning of the 
fourth century the schools began to lose their 
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vitality and to become formalized. At the same 
time a powerful revolutionary force had ap- 
peared in the Mediterranean world; through a 
series of decrees following the conversion of the 
emperor Constantine in 312 a.d. Christianity 
was made the official religion of the Roman 
Empire. 

The rapid spread of the Christian church 
throughout the Roman world during the fourth 
and fifth and among the Germanic tribes during 
the sixth and seventh centuries represented a 
political rather than a spiritual conquest. 'Fhe 
task of Christianizing vast populations, pagan 
and barbarian, still remained. This required, 
on the one hand, the philosophical elaboration 
of the simple doctrines of Jesus and, on the 
other, the conversion of the masses to a new 
way of living. The first need was met by the 
work of the early Christian fathers who had 
been trained in the schools and universities of 
Greece and Rome; the second, by the various 
ceremonies and institutions of the church oper- 
ating over a period of a thousand years. 

In the Mediterranean basin the church grad- 
ually took over many of the old Roman schools 
and directed them to the development and 
propagation of Christian doctrine. In these 
schools and in others specially founded for the 
purpose the leaders of the new religion were 
prepared to meet the attacks of Greek philoso- 
phers. Also special schools, known as catechu- 
menal and catechetical schools, were organized 
to instruct converts in the articles of faith. In 
time these institutions developed into episcopal 
or cathedral schools and became a definite part 
of the ecclesiastical organization: each bishop 
founded a school for the training of his clergy 
and after the fifth and sixth centuries for the 
preparation of boys for the priesthood. Since 
only these schools and those associated with 
the monasteries survived the triumph of the 
barbarians in the West, education reverted to 
a more primitive level. 

The schools established by the various mo- 
nastic orders for the purpose of training novices 
were the most important and numerous schools 
of the Middle Ages. The education provided, 
however, was primarily moral and disciplinary 
rather than literary and intellectual. Dedicated 
to the service of the church, the orders were 
founded on asceticism; yet the monastery was 
a center of learning in an age when things* of 
the mind were not prized. The monks collected 
books, copied manuscripts, wrote chronicles 
and practically monopolized the production of 
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literature down to the eleventh century. They 
also organized the knowledge of the time into 
the seven liberal arts: the trivium, including 
grammar, rhetoric and dialectic; and the quad- 
rivium, embracing arithmetic, geometry, music 
and astronomy. 

In the eleventh and twelfth centuries a 
marked revival of intellectual interest followed 
the breaking down of mediaeval isolation, the 
establishment of contacts with the civilizations 
of the East and the general growth of culture 
in the West. This revival took the form of 
scholasticism and generated a movement which 
dominated the cultural life of Europe until the 
fifteenth century. Its controlling purpose was 
to found faith upon reason and combat various 
heretical views which were creeping into the 
church. To the task came men of great talents, 
such as Albertus Magnus (1193-1280), Thomas 
Aquinas (1225-1274), John Duns Scotus (1271- 
1308) and William of Ockham (1280-1347). 
The philosophy of Aristotle was rediscovered 
and vigorous controversies were waged. Al- 
though the subjects of disputation were the 
doctrines of the church and the methods were 
highly formal, scholasticism nevertheless repre- 
sented a movement of great power and signifi- 
cance. It set forces in motion which were 
destined to overthrow the orthodoxies of the 
mediaeval world. 

The most important product of scholasticism 
was the establishment of new types of schools. 
It was in the reign of the schoolmen, as the 
leaders of the movement were called, that the 
first universities were founded: the University 
of Bologna in 1158 and the University of Paris 
in 1180. During the next century, the thir- 
teenth, nineteen more were founded; during 
the fourteenth, twenty-five; and during the fif- 
teenth, thirty. By 1600 there were 108 universi- 
ties in Europe. Since these institutions were 
given special privileges and a considerable meas- 
ure of freedom thc) rapidly became centers of 
great influence. Young men from many coun- 
tries mingled together and engaged in the study 
of the arts, medicine, law and theology — ^the 
four faculties, or divisions of knowledge, into 
which instruction was organized. Latin was the 
language of the university as it was of the 
church and constituted approximately the only 
prerequisite of attendance. Because of the scar- 
city of books the instructor employed the lecture 
method and gave opportunity for disputation. 
Although the university reflected in its structure 
and its practises the life of the age it fostered 


the spirit of inquiry and laid the foundations 
of European scholarship. Out of it came the 
heralds and the architects of the modern world 
— Dante, Petrarch, Wycliffe, Huss, Luther, Cal- 
vin, Copernicus, Galileo, Newton. 

Because of the position of Latin in church 
and university the later Middle Ages witnessed 
the growtli of a variety of l^atin sch(X)ls. To the 
schools of earlier origin — episcopal, cathedral 
and monastic — were added at this time schools 
established by various guilds, schools main- 
tained by private endowment and schools con- 
nected with almshouses and other institutions 
for poor relief. 'Phe function of these grammar 
schools was to prepare young boys for the 
church and the university. By the si.xteenth 
centur}^ they were found in most of the towns 
and cities of the countries of the West. With 
the passing of the feudal order they gradually 
came to constitute the system of secondary 
education which, combined with the university, 
was to provide the opportunities of formal 
education for the ruling classes of Europe for 
more than three hundred years. 

At the same time certain social changes were 
taking place which eventually fashioned a school 
for the masses. Between the twelfth and the 
sixteenth century with the growth of com- 
merce and the establishment of self-governing 
cities a new class appeared, composed of crafts- 
men and merchants. Since the members of this 
class had no interest in Latin and since their 
occupations rested increasingly on reading, 
writing and arithmetic, a demand arose for the 
organization of schools to teach these subjects 
in the vernacular. Such institutions seem to 
have appeared in certain cities as early as the 
thirteenth century, although even at the close 
of the Middle Ages they were almost entirely 
absent in the villages and rural districts. They 
represented the beginnings of that system of 
elementary education which was to serve th^ 
masses of the people in every western state a 
few centuries later. 

The burden of education during the Middle 
Ages was borne by non-scholastic agencies. The 
rites, ceremonials and services of the church 
were powerful factors in the sphere of religion 
and morals. The practical training of the masses 
was acquired for the most part in the home 
and on the land. With the development of the 
guilds a definite system of apprenticeship was 
organized for the preparation of the craftsman. 
For the nobility an interesting and elaborate 
scheme of education took form. From his sev-* 
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enth to his fourteenth year the boy served as a 
page, performing various simple tasks about 
the castle, such as attending the ladies and 
waiting upon the table. At fourteen he became 
a squire and was attached to some knight, for 
whom he performed personal services and acted 
as special attendant in the tournament and on 
the battlefield. All the while he was supposed 
to be learning “the rudiments of love, of war, 
and of religion.” At the age of twenty-one, after 
observing a number of religious ceremonies, he 
leceived the badge of knighthood. 

In other parts of the world during this period 
— in China, in India, in Asia Minor — important 
developments were taking place in learning and 
education. Under the patronage of the Saracen 
courts beginning with the eighth century the 
study of Greek philosophy, which had been 
suppressed by the Eastern church in the sixth 
century, was fostered. Mathematics, natural 
science and medicine also nourished. From 
such important centers of culture as Bagdad, 
Basra and Kufa the movement spread to Spain 
and took form in the famous school of Cordova. 
Everywhere the Saracens established libraries, 
universities and institutions for the instruction 
of children. They promoted the study of geog- 
raphy, algebra, advanced arithmetic, medicine, 
surgery, pharmacy and physiology and made 
significant and original contributions to knowl- 
edge in all of these disciplines. In the twelfth 
century, however, a reaction set in and Mo- 
hammedan culture entered a period of stag- 
nation and decline. At the same time Christen- 
dom came into possession of Saracen learning 
and entered upon a period of rapid progress. 

These various influences — the growth of com- 
merce and industry, the founding of the uni- 
versities, the establishment of contacts with the 
culture of the East and the rediscovery of the 
literature of the ancient world — combined to 
transform the social system and to destroy the 
intellectual foundations of the Middle Ages. 
Men revolted against authority in all of its 
forms; they craved a richer, fuller and broader 
life; they yearned to explore the realms of art 
and nature. And they found in the literature 
of the ancient Greeks and Romans evidence that 
at one time men had so lived. Originating in 
Italy, the intellectual center of the period, the 
revolt gradually moved north and west and 
profoundly affected every phase of life. 

The Renaissance altered both the purpose 
and the content of education. Particularly in 
Italy it shifted attention from the world of spirit 
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to the world of sense; it defined the goals ot 
life in terms of the development of a free moral 
personality; it revived the conception of a liberal 
education as developed by the Greeks. Paulus 
Vergerius, an educator of the period, thus for- 
mulated the new point of view; “We call those 
studies liberal which are worthy of a freeman; 
those studies by which wc attain and practise 
virtue and wisdom; that education which calls 
forth, trains and develops those highest gifts 
of body and of mind, which ennoble men and 
which are rightly judged to rank next in dignity 
to virtue only.” The fact that the classical 
languages and literatures became the vehicle 
of this humanistic etlucation was in a sense a 
historical accident. They were but the keys 
which unlocked the doors to the rich cultures 
of the past, and yet with the passage of time 
humanism became identified with the particular 
forms in which it first was clothed. By the end 
of the sixteenth century a knowledge of Latin 
grammar and syntax was substituted for an 
acquaintance with the culture of the ancient 
world and a severe discipline of the mind be- 
came the goal of education. 

The effect of the Renaissance on the organiza- 
tion and conduct of education was pronounced. 
In the universities Greek language and Greek 
literature were added to the curriculum, classical 
Latin was substituted for ecclesiastical Latin, 
and the general tone of the institution was 
liberalized. But it was at the level of secondary 
education that the most significant changes 
occurred. Here a struggle for control developed 
between secular and church authorities. In Italy 
and to some extent in Germany under the 
influence of court and nobility schools were 
established in which the ideas of chivalry and 
humanism were fused. More important in the 
Teutonic countries, however, was the founding 
of the Gymnasium, which has prevailed down 
to the present time as the most characteristic 
form of secondary education. This institution 
was created during the latter part of the fif- 
teenth century by the transformation of church 
and burgher schools already existing. The type 
was set very largely by the Gymnasium organ- 
ized in Strasbourg by Johann Sturm (1507- 
1589) in 1537. In England the movement took 
the form of the great public schools, such as 
Winchester, founded in 1379, Eton in 1440 
and St. Paul’s in 1512, which have trained 
British leaders for centuries. In the establish- 
ment of the Latin grammar school in Boston 
in 1635 the influence of the Renaissance reached 
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America; but by this time the ecclesiastical 
tradition had triumphed over the liberal vision 
of the early humanists. 

In the north and west of Europe the Renais- 
sance was closely related to, if not identified 
with, the Protestant Reformation. This move- 
ment, which was also a protest against the 
authority of the mediaeval church and which 
had its roots far back in the past, reached its 
fruition in the sixteenth century under the 
leadership of Martin Luther and John Calvin. 
According to the Protestant theory the road to 
individual salvation lies through a direct appeal 
to God rather than through the mediation of 
the church. And since the Divine Will was sup- 
posed to be revealed to man in its clearest form 
in the Holy Scriptures, the ability to read the 
Bible became necessary to salvation. The Prot- 
estant Reformation thus laid the foundation 
for the organization of universal elementary 
education in the vernacular. 

The establishment of a system of universal 
elementary education, however, was not the 
immediate result of the Reformation. The first 
concern of the Protestant leaders was the win- 
ning of the struggle. The fact that the art of 
printing had just been developed greatly affected 
the situation. 'Phe struggle among the rival sects 
was carried on through books and brochures, 
as well as by means of the sword. The pamphlet 
is said to have been originated by the reformers 
as a cheap and convenient method of reaching 
the people. In the press society found a new 
educational agency, which has continued to 
gain in power with the passing of the centuries. 
But neither in England nor in Germany was 
there any great increase in the provisions for 
elementary schools. Only in Puritan Massachu- 
setts was the logic of the Protestant position 
applied. There as early as 1647 the General 
Court required all towns of a certain size to 
establish and maintain reading schools. When 
the Protestants finally did organize primary 
instruction they were less interested in prepar- 
ing their children to read than in thoroughly 
indoctrinating them in the tenets of the new 
faith. The Reformation therefore increased for 
at least a time the grip of the clergy and the 
church upon the schools. 

This conclusion is reenforced by a reference 
to the Counter-Reformation. The Catholic 
church quickly took the offensive in the strug- 
gle. The methods of education and propaganda 
which the Protestants had proved effective were 
adopted. Various teaching orders were founded 


whose members rapidly took over the educa- 
tional functions of the church. The most power- 
ful of these organizations w^as the Society of 
Jesus, which was organized in 1540 by Ignatius 
de Loyola. Since the major interest of the 
Jesuits was the education of leaders, they de- 
voted their energies to the promotion of second- 
ary and higher education. This they did with 
great energy and efficiency. They gave close 
attention to administration and supervision, 
upheld a stern and rigorous discipline, provided 
for a thorough training of teachers and recog- 
nized the importance of method. The teaching 
orders controlled secondary, higher and a large 
part of elementary education in the Roman 
Catholic countries of Europe until the end of 
the eighteenth century. 

With the coming of the modern age formal 
education assumed a significance far in excess 
of anything that the world had yet seen, d'he 
school, which had been a minor social agency 
in most of the societies of the past, directly 
affecting the lives of but a small fraction of the 
population, expanded horizontally and vertically 
until it took its place along with the state, the 
church, the family and property as one of so- 
ciety’s most powerful institutions. Moreover, 
the processes of education became the subject 
of increasingly careful and intensive study, and 
elaborate programs for the training of teachers 
were developed. At the same time the educa- 
tional responsibilities of old institutions like 
the home, the church and industry weakened, 
while certain new institutions endowed with 
large educational possibilities, such as the prcvss, 
the cinema and the radio, appeared and pros- 
pered. The great changes of this period may 
best be outlined under the heads of nationalism, 
democracy, industrial civilization, social revo- 
lution and the theory and science of education. 

The development of the strong national state 
with populations united by a common cultural 
tradition and the sentiment of patriotism chal- 
lenged the power of the church in the realm of 
temporal affairs. From the sixteenth century 
onward the former grew at the expense of the 
latter. As a consequence the state gradually took 
over responsibility for the organization and 
conduct of formal education. This change of 
course progressed at different rates in different 
countries. 

Although the English were perhaps the first 
people to manifest the characteristics of nation- 
alism they did not establish a national system 
of schools before the middle of the nineteenth 
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century. It was Prussia, under the despotic hut 
benevolent rule of the house of Hohenzollem, 
that led the way in making education a function 
of the state. Throughout the eighteenth century 
the Prussian kings displayed an active interest 
in the question of education and encouraged 
experimentation. During this period also a pow- 
erful philanthropic movement, devoted to the 
improvement of the conditions of the masses 
by means of education, spread through Ger- 
many, England, France and other countries. 
In 1794 the agitation and decrees of practically 
a hundred years culminated in the publication 
of the Allgemeine Landrechty the fundamental 
code of the Prussian law, in which schools and 
universities were defined as state institutions. 
In the United States the battle for free state 
schools was fought in the second quarter of 
the nineteenth century. 

The transfer of the school from the church 
to the state had profound effects on the conduct 
and substance of education. The purpose of 
education underwent fundamental transforma- 
tion. Whereas the church had sought to make 
good communicants and save souls, the state 
was interested in making good citizens and 
promoting the national welfare. To be sure, 
the conception of what constituted good citi- 
zenship or national welfare varied greatly from 
country to country and reflected the interests 
of the ruling class or group. Nevertheless, there 
was a general shift of purpose, which was re- 
vealed particularly in changes in the curriculum. 
Under the domination of the church practically 
everything taught in the school, from the alpha- 
bet to science, carried a strong religious flavor. 
'J'he state introduced a secular bias, widened 
the program of instruction, emphasized the 
teaching of patriotism and exalted the national 
culture. Moreover, while administrative control 
ranged from the highly centralized systems of 
France and Prussia to the extreme localism of 
England and certain American communities, 
the assumption of responsibility by the state 
undoubtedly resulted in the wider extension of 
educational opportunity and the more system- 
atic organization of schools. During the nine- 
teenth century compulsory schooling for chil- 
dren between the ages of six or seven and 
thirteen or fourteen became general among the 
more advanced nations of the world. 

Democracy is another force which has left 
its impress on the schools. Although there is 
much disagreement about the nature of democ- 
racy as an ideal, historically it has assumed two 
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forms which have greatly affected education. 
In its political manifestation democracy in- 
volves the extension of the right of suffrage to 
the masses. In democratic countries one of the 
most powerful reasons advanced in favor of the 
establishment of free schools is the argument 
that the responsible citizen must be informed 
and that in order to be informed he must know 
how to read. It is interesting to note, however, 
that the more enlightened monarchs have also 
favored the abolition of illiteracy. Undoubtedly 
the ability to read may merely make the indi 
vidual citizen more subject to propaganda and 
a willing tool in the hands of some ruling caste. 
Universal literacy greatly widens the possible 
range of mob behavior. 

A second manifestation of democracy which 
has influenced the school is the ideal of equality 
of opportunity. Practically throughout history 
the privileges of formal education have l^en 
limited to a small part of the population, to the 
favored social classes. Even with the nse of 
the great state systems of education in the nine- 
teenth century a dual organization of schools 
was commonly adopted. The one half of the 
system, providing a meager education and com- 
posed of the elementary school only, was de- 
signed for the masses; while the other, com- 
prising a rich and extended program of second- 
ary and higher education, was open to the 
children of the aristocracy. In its primitive 
stages this dual system was brought to the 
American continent by the early colonists, but 
it was unable to survive the democratic condi- 
tions generated by a pioneering economy. Dur- 
ing the seventeenth century the private academy 
replaced the Latin grammar school and opened 
up a variety of opportunities for the middle 
classes. Then in 1821 there was established in 
Boston the first public high school. 'Fhis insti- 
tution represented an upward extension of ele- 
mentary education and spread rapidly through 
the country. During the next thirty years the 
development in the American Middle West of 
the state university completed the educational 
ladder and established a single system of free 
public schools open alike to all classes of the 
population. Since the beginning of the twentieth 
century and particularly since 1918 this organi- 
zation of education, with certain modifications, 
has spread to many other countries. 

Industrial civilization, although still in its 
early stages, has already transformed the insti- 
tutions of education. This new civilization of 
science, technology and machinery which has 
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taken form in the west of Europe and in Amer- 
ica during the last century and a half and which 
now unites the whole world into a single great 
society is marked by rapid change, close inte- 
gration, extreme dilTercntiation and most ex- 
traordinary power; it has greatly widened the 
interests, the responsibilities and the oppor- 
tunities of men. d’he small self-sufhcient com- 
munity is rapidly making way for an order of 
greater scope and comj’)lexity. In the preparation 
of the individiial for even the more common 
activities of life the simple methods of appren- 
ticeship are no longer adequate. As a conse- 
quence the curriculum of the school has been 
greatly extended. The so-called modern disci- 
plines — mathematics, natural science, modern 
language and literature, history and social sci- 
ence — have been added to the program of 
studies in the secondary and higher schools. 
And following these have come the distinctly 
practical subjects, such as agriculture, com- 
merce, technology and the industrial, household, 
aesthetic and recreational arts. The founding 
of trade schools, technical institutes, engineering 
colleges and great research laboratories during 
the nineteenth and twentieth centuries may 
be traced to the rise of industrial civilization. 

Along with the extension of the curriculum 
has gone a great expansion of formal education. 
The school, in the form of kindergartens, 
creches and nursery schools, is extending itself 
downward to embrace the early years of child- 
hood and even of infancy. This institution is 
also reaching upward into the years of adult 
life. The dynamic quality of industrial civili- 
zation is making of education a lifelong process. 
But perhaps the most striking response of the 
school to new culture is found in the growth 
of secondary and higher education. Thus in 
1890 there were probably not more than 300,000 
boys and girls, or less than 6 percent of children 
of appropriate age, attending the secondary 
schools in the United States. By 1930 this num- 
ber had increased to approximately 5,000,000 
and embraced at least one half of the children 
of appropriate age. More recently the colleges 
and universities have been growing in similar 
fashion. Apparently the same forces are oper- 
ating in other countries as man’s conquest of 
nature increases the economic surplus, length- 
ens the span of life and makes possible the 
prolonging of the period of childhood and 
youth. 

The non-scholastic education of the child 
has also been greatly affected. The family and 


small community, the major educational instb 
tutions in practically all societies of the past, 
have both been greatly weakened. The same 
may be said of the church. On the other hand, 
certain institutions of great power have either 
appeared or grown rapidly during recent times. 
The press although continuing to evolve has 
already become a factor of enormous influence 
in social life. The cinema, the radio and travel 
are still in their youth, but their educational 
possibilities are clearly manifest. One of the 
major cultural tasks of the immediate future is 
the direction of these new agencies to socially 
desirable ends. The importance of this problem 
seems to be most fully recognized in Germany, 
the Soviet Union and some of the smaller 
countries of Europe. 

As industrial civilization spreads over the 
world it seems destined to influence educational 
theoiy^ and practise everywhere. The great na- 
tions of the West, in their search for markets 
and raw materials, have imposed themselves 
and their institutions on the industrially re- 
tarded peoples of the earth. Thus the English 
have gone into India, the French into Indo- 
China, the Dutch into Java, the Americans 
into the Philippine Islands. In each case the 
conquering people has sought to carry its edu- 
cational system, at least in part, to the con- 
quered. On the other hand, the Japanese 
scrapped their antiquated educational institu- 
tions in 1872 and introduced a new system 
based upon European ideas. At first they fol- 
lowed French leadership, but in 1886 reorgan- 
ized their program somewhat after the German 
pattern. In 1905 the Chinese experimented with 
the new Japanese program only to abandon it 
seven years later in favor of an arrangement 
more like that developed in the United States.. 
Throughout the world old educational institu- 
tions give way to science and the machine. 

The war of 1914-18 precipitated a series of 
social and political revolutions of profound 
significance for education. The outstanding 
event of the period was the great convulsion 
which overthrew the rule of the Russian czar 
in 1917 and under the leadership of Lenin 
proceeded to the construction of a socialistic 
state. Here for the first time in history formal 
education is being used on a grand scale in the 
building of a new order. Practically all of the 
cultural institutions of society except the family 
and the church have been forged into a single 
instrument and made to serve the one great 
purpose. The Soviet educational system there- 
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fore includes not only one system of schools 
for the younger generation and another for 
adults but also the press, the library, the book- 
store, the museum, the art gallery, the theater, 
the cinema, the radio, the excursion, the amuse- 
ment park, the army and many other agencies. 
With the launching of the Five-Year Plan in 
1928, a gigantic program for the industrializa- 
tion of the country, the collectivization of agri- 
culture and the general development of the 
cultural life of the people, this vast system of 
education has been assigned a concrete and 
definite task of enormous magnitude. It is being 
asked to change the very character of a popu- 
lation of about 160,000,000 persons and to 
compress within the limits of a single generation 
the evolutionary processes of a century and a 
half. 

The modern age, like the ages that went 
before, has had its educational theorists — men 
who have devoted their lives to the study of 
the educative process, the nature of the child 
and the work of the school. John Amos Come- 
nius advocated the complete development of 
man as a rational creature, outlined a compre- 
hensive plan for the organization of education 
from birth to maturity, championed gentleness 
and kindness in the discipline of children and 
greatly advanced the writing of textbooks. A 
generation later John Locke contended that 
learning from books is less important than 
virtue, wisdom and breeding; that the aims of 
the school should be secular rather than reli- 
gious in nature; that the development of “a 
sound mind in a sound body” should be the 
dominant purpose of education; and that meth- 
ods of instruction should be based upon the 
natural activities of the child. Jean Jacques 
Rousseau, following in the footsteps of Locke, 
vigorously attacked artificiality and formalism 
in education as well as in life; advocated a 
return to nature in the realms of education, 
family, politics, religion and art; wrote the most 
influential book {Emile) on education published 
during modern times; argued that man is good 
by nature and degraded by social institutions; 
contended that the child should be treated as 
a child and not as a miniature adult; and out- 
lined a general theory of education which em- 
phasized motor activity, sense perception, nat- 
ural interests, simple reasoning and the psy- 
chological rather than the logical method. Jo- 
hannes Heinrich Pestalozzi, under the influence 
of Rousseau, sought “to psychologize educa- 
tion”; insisted that the child’s instincts and 
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capacities be respected; defined education as 
the “harmonious development of all the facul- 
ties”; advocated strict but loving discipline in 
the school; conceived of education as an instru- 
ment for improving the condition of the masses; 
and by precept and example argued that the 
correct methods of teaching should be discoV“ 
ered by experimentation. Johann Friedrich 
Ilerbart said that the “term virtue expresses 
the whole purpose of education”; pointed to 
the practical limitations placed on education by 
the nature of the child; made the development 
of many sided interests the aim of instruction; 
rejected the “faculty psychology” with the 
associated conception of education as formal 
discipline; argued for the importance of subject 
matter in the educative process; emphasized 
the humanistic aim of historical studies; devel- 
oped the doctrine of apperception; and outlined 
a definite method to he followed in the acqui- 
sition of new knowledge. Friedrich Froebel, a 
close disciple of Pestalozzi, organized experi- 
mental and model schools; founded the first 
kindergarten; developed an elaborate system of 
symbolism for the instruction of young chil- 
dren; emphasized the importance of creative 
activity in play, art and domestic life; and con- 
tended that social training should be provided 
from infancy through cooperative games. Her- 
bert Spencer attacked the fonnalisms of the 
English education of his day; contended that 
scientific knowledge is of most worth; defined 
the goal of education in terms of “complete 
living”; and made an analysis of the educational 
needs of society that has greatly influenced 
subsequent students of the school curriculum. 
John Dewey argues that the “primary business 
of the school is to train children in cooperative 
and mutually helpful living”; that the “primary 
root of all educative activity is in the instinctive, 
impulsive attitudes and activities of the child”; 
that interest and effort are not to be regarded 
as antagonistic; that industrial activities should 
be made the basis of the life of the school; and 
that education should involve the continual 
reconstruction of individual experience and 
social life. Under the leadership of William H. 
Kilpatrick and other educational thinkers in 
the United States and Europe the ideas of 
Dewey and certain of his predecessors have 
taken the form of a definite movement which 
in the United States has received the label of 
progressive education. The movement has al- 
ready gained considerable strength in many 
schools and in time will no doubt affect the 
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conduct of the great state systems of education. 

Closely associated with the development of 
educational thought just outlined is the move- 
ment for the scientific study of education. 
Pestalozzi in his insistence on the testing of 
method by experimentation and Herbart in his 
psychological studies both recognized the im- 
portance of applying the scientific method to 
the problems of education. In the realm of 
psychology this point of view received sys- 
tematic development in the last century at the 
hands of Wilhelm Wundt, William James, G. 
Stanley Hall, Ivan Petrovich Pavlov, Ernst 
Meumann and many others. By the opening 
of the twentieth century objective and quanti- 
tative methods were being employed in the 
study of the learning process by such men as 
Charles II. Judd and E. L. Thorndike. At the 
same time the measurement of mental functions 
was being cultivated by Alfred Binet and J. M. 
Cattell, and the history of education by K. A. 
Schmid and Paul Monroe. Within a few years 
the movement spread to embrace every phase 
of education — administration, methods of in- 
struction, curriculum making and the measure- 
ment of the results of teaching. Although this 
interest in scientific inquiry has fostered a 
mechanical conception of education, centered 
attention too exclusively on the school and the 
narrower aspects of tuition and resulted in the 
accumulation of vast quantities of sterile facts, 
the new method has already made important 
contributions to the theory and practise of 
education. 

George S. Counts 

Public Education. The question as to 
whether the family, the ecclesiastical authority 
or the state shall have control of the education 
of the child is no nearer settlement today than 
when it was first broached by Plato and Aris- 
totle, who already had before them the laissez 
faire practise of the Athenians and the state 
controlled system of the Spartans. The uni- 
versal tendency today is toward the provision 
of education by the public as represented by 
the state. State monopoly of education is still 
contested, however, by those who demand the 
right to educate their children as they please, 
mainly in private schools, and by religious 
bodies who claim that education belongs pre- 
eminently to the church. Thus the encyclical 
letter of Pope Pius xi in 1930 on the Christian 
Education of Youths while recognizing the con- 
cern of the family and civil society in education, 


states that the right of the church is “abso- 
lutely superior ... to any other title in the 
national order.” The Catholic point of view 
is in some countries shared by other denomina- 
tions. Thus in England the Church of England, 
while accepting state aid for education, insists 
on the right to provide its own sectarian schools; 
in Holland public elementary schools are or- 
ganized on a denominational basis; in Germany 
a new Kulturkampf w^as waged from 1925 to 
1928 around the proposed Reichsschulgcsetz 
which aimed to conserve denominational inter- 
ests in elementary education. Nor has the ques- 
tion been permanently settled in France despite 
the law of 1904 in favor of a state system. In 
Russia all education has been laicized and pri- 
vate schools are tolerated only until public 
schools can be provided or to give vocational 
or technical training. Recent attempts in Italy 
and Mexico to withdraw schools from clerical 
supervision even for religious instruction have 
failed. The United States and several South 
American countries, notably Argentina and 
Uruguay, have definitely broken away from the 
traditional partnership with religious denomi- 
nations and have adopted systems of public 
education under the supervision of public au- 
thorities. Yet even in these countries there exist 
private lay and denominational schools, gener- 
ally under no public supervision whatever. 

Little has been added to the theory under- 
lying public education since Aristotle's discus- 
sion of the subject. “Of all things that I have 
mentioned,” he wrote in the Politics, “that 
which contributes most to the permanence of 
constitutions is the adaptation of education to 
the form of government.” Nearly two thousand 
years were to pass before thcsSe statements of 
the theory became problems of practical poli- 
tics. Public education did not become a reality 
until the pressure of two modern forces —the 
rise of nationalism and the industrial revolution 
— produced conditions that demanded action. 

The essential features of a system of public 
education are requirements of compulsory at- 
tendance, free tuition and provision of books 
and equality of educational opportunity “from 
the gutter to the university.” Few of these ideals 
have been realized in most countries; free edu- 
cation is generally limited to elementary educa- 
tion, and equality of opportunity is provided 
in the United States only to the extent of the 
provision of free education in all branches. The 
additional proposal that free tuition should be 
supplemented by maintenance scholarships in 
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the leading countries of the world is still in 
the discussion stage. Compulsory attendance is, 
however, more nearly realized in most countries. 
Examples of compulsory education can be cited 
before the nineteenth century; it was to be 
found among the Spartans and the Jews; in- 
directly it was fostered during the Middle Ages 
in the oft repeated injunctions to parish priests 
to open schools. Compulsory education, how- 
ever, is not synonymous with public education, 
but public education developed ultimately out 
of the movement for compulsory education 
stimulated by the Protestant Reformation in 
order to make the Bible accessible to the masses. 
Luther’s recognition of the right of the state 
to enforce education as it did military service 
was put into practise in 1559 in Wiirttemberg 
through the organization of a system of ele- 
mentary, secondary and higher education. This 
practise was imitated in a number of other 
German states both Protestant and Catholic 
and culminated in 1642 in the establishment of 
a public system of education in Saxe-Gotha. 
Following the principle of citjiis regio, ejus 
religioy education was placed under the com- 
bined supervision of state and church. Accord- 
ing to Calviii education is a public necessity 
for all, “so that the Commonwealth may have 
some comfort by them” and the church be 
unharmed. Calvin’s influence in education ex- 
tended to Switzerland, parts of Germany, Scot- 
land and New England, but while it spread 
the idea that the state had the right to enforce 
education in the interests both of state and 
church in only a limited sense did it lead to the 
establishment of public systems of education. 
Compulsory education lagged behind provision 
for education. 

The modern movement for public education 
began with the French Revolution. ’Fhe the- 
orists of the period as exemplified by La Chalo- 
tais {Kssai d'education 7 iationah\ Geneva 1763) 
urged that the child belongs to the state, which 
has both the right to enforce education and to 
provide schools in the interests of itself, of its 
citizens and of the nation as a whole. The 
purpose of education thus shifts from an em- 
phasis on religious ends to one on national 
well-being. In 1791 Talleyrand drafted a bill 
for the organization of a public system of edu- 
cation aimed to make happier and more useful 
citizens through enlightenment. Condorcet in a 
bill presented in 1792 added a new note: edu- 
cation should also have the purpose of estab- 
lishing equality of opportunity for the full 
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development of ability. Neither Talleyrand nor 
Condorcet contemplated the provision of equal- 
ity of educational opportunity beyond the pri- 
mary school. ’Fheir main interest lay in estab- 
lishing that principle expressed by Napoleon 
in 1805: “Of all political questions, that (of 
education) is perhaps the most important. 'Fhere 
cannot be a firmly established political state 
unless there is a teaching body with definitely 
recognized principles.’’ A Napoleonic decree of 
1808, supplemented under the Third Republic 
by the adoption of a system of lay education 
and the Law of Associations of 1904, has serv^ed 
as the foundation upon which the system of 
French education is built: the state alone has 
the right to provide, maintain and supervise 
education; non-public schools may be estab- 
lished only with the permission and approval 
of the government and must be open to govern- 
ment inspection. 

So far as compulsory education is concerned, 
attempts during the French Revolution to com- 
pel parents to send their children to school or 
to make citizenship a privilege dependent upon 
a minimum of education failed. Guizot’s law 
of 1833 requiring the provision of schools did 
not include compulsory attendance. Compul- 
sory education did not become an issue in 
France until after 1850 and was finally enacted 
in 1882 through the efforts of Jules Ferry. This 
law, which is still unchanged, required attend- 
ance from six to thirteen; the enforcement of 
compulsory attendance, however, is notoriously 
defective. 

The right of the state to enforce education 
was definitely asserted in Prussia in the Allge- 
meines Landrecht of 1794 and adopted later in 
other German states. The growth of political, 
military and economic nationalism served to 
strengthen this principle of state control. No 
departure was made from this principle until 
1919; the section on education of the new 
German constitution provides thus: “Art, sci- 
ence, and instruction in them are free. The 
state guarantees their protection and partici- 
pates in their promotion.” The state thus re- 
tains its right to promote and supervise educa- 
tion, but a new spirit which encourages variety 
and flexibility has entered into the system. The 
constitution, however, carefully safeguards the 
establishment of private schools and in order 
to promote national solidarity prohibits them 
entirely during the first four years of compul- 
sory education. 

In Germany the practises begun during the 
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Reformation — compulsory provision of schools 
by localities or the imposition of compulsory 
attendance at schools, as in Weimar in 1619 and 
Saxe-Gotha in 1(^2 — were continued with 
more or less success until the Prussian rulers 
used education as an instrument of state well- 
being and f)(>vvcr. In 1717 Frederick William 
required j)arcnts under severe penalties to send 
their children to school. The Cieiieral Country 
School Regulations of Prussia in 1763 required 
compulsory attendance from the fifth year “un- 
til the child is found to possess the knowledge 
necessary for every rational being,’* which in 
practise throughout (Germany u{) to the present 
meant up to fourteen years of age. The average 
attendance usually reached 95 percent. The 
constitution of 1919 required compulsory at- 
tendance up to eighteen with full time attend- 
ance up to fourteen and imposed not merely 
compulsory educati()n [IJnterrichtszwang) but 
the compulsory school {Schiilzwang) by com- 
pelling all children to attend the public Grund- 
schule for the first four years of elementary 
education. 

While France and, until 1919, Germany pro- 
ceeded on the theory that the provision of 
education is the inherent right of the state, 
England has never looked kindly on it and has 
proceeded on the doctrine of laisscz faire in 
education as in other aspects of social control. 
Although the state passed laws as early as the 
sixteenth century for the control of apprentices 
and pauper children, intervened through the 
law courts in the interpretation of educational 
endowments and through the Church of Eng- 
land regulated the licensing of teachers, it did 
not begin to participate actively in the provision 
or support of education until 1833. Education 
for the poor was provided by philanthropic 
organizations and for the rest in private fee 
paying schools, elementary and secondary. A 
few writers, such as William Godwin and Rob- 
ert Owen, urged the provision of a public 
system of education by the state; but the rest 
of the country either was opposed to such a 
provision on the ground that education would 
make the lower classes restless and discon- 
tented or accepted the compromise suggested 
by Adam Smith and Malthus that the state 
might enforce compulsory education and might 
give financial support for schools for the poor, 
but that those who could afford it should pay 
for their own education. For the poor education 
must be provided to promote decency and order 
and to save them from delusions and super- 


stitions. Adam Smith’s plea for the provision 
of public education to secure decency and order 
was crystallized by Guizot in the epigram 
“every schoolhouse opened closes a jail,” which 
was used for propaganda purposes in England 
and the United States as well as in France. 

The locus classicus on the English position is 
to be found in J. S. Mill’s Essay on Liberty 
(1859). Mill was not opposed to the provision 
of education by the state but believed it should 
be only one of a number of competing types 
and a model. A state system of education, he 
feared, would in time tend to mold all to one 
pattern intellectually. The extension of the 
franchise and the development of trade and 
commerce compelled the state to encourage 
and suj)port the gradual expansion of the sys- 
tem of public education. The duty of seeing 
that children within the age limits of compulsory 
attendance are educated remains, however, with 
the parents, who may send them either to 
schools provided at public expense and in- 
spected or to i>rivate schools which are in no 
way controlled or supervised by the state. The 
function of the state is to guide, encourage and 
advise the local authorities on whom falls the 
statutory responsibility of providing schools, 
and to assist financially not only public schools 
but others which furnish secondary and higher 
education and are not run for private profit. 

Compulsory education was not introduced 
in England until 1876, when an act was passed 
which imposed on parents the duty of securing 
an efficient education for their children, abolish- 
ing child labor under ten and restricting child 
employment between ten and fourteen under 
certain scholastic conditions. The ages for em- 
ployment and for exemptions for part time 
employment were later raised. Although in 1900 
an act was passed permitting local authorities 
to require full time attendance up to fourteen, 
in 1914 there were still 70,000 children em- 
ployed in part time work. The act of 1918 not 
only abolished the half time system and ex- 
tended compulsory education to fourteen for 
all, but further provided that local authorities 
could raise the age limit to fifteen and by special 
permission of the Board of Education to sixteen, 
A report published in 1926 (England, Board of 
Education, Report of the Consultative Committee 
on the Education of the Adolescent) advocated 
the extension of the age limit for all to fifteen 
with the implication that some form of second- 
ary education should be offered to all from 
about the age of eleven. A school attendance 
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bill to put these recommendations into effect variety of education societies and the organized 
was carried by the Labour party in the House workers' groups and through the growth of 
of Commons but was defeated in the House of cities and rapid spread of industry. The agita- 
Lords in January, 1931. The average attend- tion for tax supported, non-sectarian, publicly 
ance attained in England is approximately 90 controlled schools, free of tuition and compul- 
percent. sory, lasted during the first half of the nine- 

In the United States the movement for pub- teenth century. The first compulsory attendance 
lie education was based on arguments derived law, requiring attendance for twelve weeks a 
from eighteenth century French political phi- year from eight to fourteen, was passed in 1852 
losophy. Two ideas dominated the advocates in Massachusetts. 1 wenty-five states had fol- 
of a national system of education: faith in the lowed the example of Massachusetts by 1889, 
perfectibility of man and belief that loyalty to but according to a report of the United States 
republican ideals and democratic equality could commissioner of education in 1890 the laws 
be promoted only through a general and uni- were inoperative except in Connecticut and 
form system of education provided and main- Massachusetts. By 1914 all but six southern 
tained at public expense. Keen opposition was states had some provision for compulsory at- 
gcnerally expressed to private schools. These tendance and in 1920 Mississippi was the last 
ideas were inherent in the writings of Benjamin state in the country to adopt such a measure. 
Rush on education (A Plan for the Establishment The effectiveness of the laws was for a long 
of Public Schools ...» Philadelphia 1786), in time nullified by the absence of satisfactory child 
the essays submitted in the competition con- labor laws and by provisions that school might 
ducted by the American Philosophical Society be attended for a minimum period of weeks 
in the last decade of the eighteenth century instead of the full time that schools were in 
and in the political philosophy of American session. A measure to enforce full session at- 
statesmen. They found their way into the state tendance was adopted in Connecticut in 1890. 
constitutions framed in the early part of the At the present time, although the principle 
nineteenth century. It took nearly three quar- of compulsory education has been adopted 
ters of a century, however, to effect these ideals throughout the country, the requirements vary 
and to overcome such obstacles as opposition considerably in such matters as ages of attend- 
to taxation for free schools; the elimination of ance, minimum length of school session and 
the charity school and the demands of sectarian scholastic attainments required to obtain labor 
schools for state aid; and the deep rooted tra- permits. 

dition of localism, which was opposed to state There is today a general tendency all over 
controlorsupervision. Although American opin- the world to require compulsory education up 
ion in general looks with disfavor on private to the age of fourteen. This movement has 
schools, they are not prohibited and exist in received a strong stimulus from the international 
the interests of sectarian groups, of experimen- labor conventions held at Washington in 1919, 
tation or of those who can afford to pay the Genoa in 1920 and Geneva in 1921, at which 
fees. The attempt of one state, Oregon, to pro- declarations were adopted against the employ- 
hibit by law the establishment of private schools ment of children under fourteen. In 1924 the 
for elementary education was declared uncon- Fifth Assembly of the League of Nations 
stitutional in 1925. Except for the right exercised adopted the declaration of the rights of the 
in some states to enforce the attendance of child known as the Declaration of Geneva. A 
pupils within the age limits for compulsory number of countries adopted this principle in 
education, no provision exists for the control their revised post-war constitutions, others in 
and supervision of private schools. Although specific educational statutes. While the prin- 
Massachusetts laws of 1642 and 1647 imposed ciple of compulsory education up to fourteen 
on towns of fifty householders the duty of pro- has been generally accepted, the enforcement 
viding a teacher and required parents to educate of compulsory attendance lags far behind, partly 
their children, the fight for compulsory educa- because of post-war economic conditions, partly 
tion in the United States had to be undertaken on account of an inadequate supply of schools 
anew after the War of Independence. The pro- for the extended program and to some extent 
vision of public schools and of compulsory as the result of the inertia of parents who have 
education came slowly through the efforts of themselves had no education, 
philanthropic agencies, sectarian and secular, a The program of public education was limited 
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Age of Attendance and Minimum Length of 
School Sf^ssions in American States, 

1928 


.Staie 

Age Reqcirk- 

MKN'I I'OK 

At I EN DANCE 

Minimum 
Length of 

vSe iiof>L 
Session 
( months*) 

Alabama 

8-16 

— 

Arizona 

8-16 

8 

Arkansas 

7-15 

6 

California 

8-16 

8 

Colorado 

8-16 

6 

Connecticut 

7-16 

9 i 

Delaware 

7-17 

8 

District of Columbia 

7 16 

9 

Florida 

7- 16 

4 

Georgia 

8-14 

6 

Idaho 

8 18 

7 

Illinois 

7 if> 

7 

Indiana 

7-16 

6 

Iowa 

7-16 

8 

Kansas 

7-16 

8 

Kentucky 

7-16 

7 

Louisiana 

7-14 

7 

Maine 

7-17 

7i 

Maryland 

7-17 

9 

Massachusetts 

7-16 

8 

Michigan 

7-16 

7 

Minnesota 

8-16 

7 

Mississippi 

7-16 

4 

Missouri 

7“ 16 

8 

Montana 

8-16 

9 

Nebraska 

7-16 

9 

Nevada 

7->8 

8 

New Hampshire 

8-16 

9 

New Jersey 

7-16 

9 

New Mexico 

6- 1 6 

7 

New York 

7-16 

9 

North Carolina 

7-14 

6 

North Dakota 

7-17 

7 

Ohio 

6-18 

8 

Oklahoma 

8-18 

3 

Oregon 

9-15 

8 

Pennsylvania 

8-16 

8 

Rhode Island 

7-16 

9 

South Carolina 

8-14 

7 

South Dakota 

8~i7 

8 

Tennessee 

7-16 

8 

Texas 

8-14 

6 

Utah 

8-18 

5 

Vermont 

8-16 

H 

Virginia 

7-15 

7 

Washington 

8-16 

8 

West Virginia 

7-16 

8 

Wisconsin 

7-16 

8 

Wyoming 

7-16 

8 


Source: Compiled from United States, Bureau of Education, 
"Laws Relating to Compulsory Education,” Bullelin, no. 20 

[1929). 


at first to the provision of elementary education 
For the masses and secondary education for the 
privileged classes or for the unusually able. A 
long fight had to be waged also before the idea 
>f free education beyond the elementary school 
^as adopted. In the United States it was not 


until after the decision in the Kalamazoo Case 
in 1874 that taxes could legally be levied for 
the provision and support of high schools. The 
industrial revolution, the rapid expansion of 
trade and commerce and the development of 
the sciences led to the recognition not merely of 
the importance of more elementary education 
and of more differentiation of curricula in the 
secondary schools but also of the need of more 
diversified types of education better adapted 
to the demands of industrial society. This need 
became more insistent as the traditional systems 
of apprenticeship began to decline everywhere 
during the nineteenth century. The gradual 
universalization of elementary education in the 
leading cultural countries of the world in turn 
led to demands for more education. I'he most 
rapid progress in the development of public 
education has, however, taken place since 1918. 
To this have contributed not only national and 
economic needs but the spread of democratic 
forms of government, whose success is de- 
pendent on a literate public, and the recognition 
of the worth of the individual irrespective of 
the social class to which he may belong. There 
are thus found side by side world wide move- 
ments for the elimination of illiteracy among 
young and old, movements for the extension of 
equality of opportunity, which involves the pro- 
vision of diversified forms of education adapted 
to the needs and abilities of the younger gen- 
eration. 

Another influence that has been contributed 
to this expansion is the recognition that edu- 
cation is a continuous process which begins 
with the birth of the child and persists through- 
out life. Accordingly, a system of public edu- 
cation is no longer limited to the provision of 
elementary and secondary education but con- 
sists of schools and institutions as varied as the 
needs of the individuals that make up a state: 
preschool and child care institutions; primary 
and secondary schools; special schools for physi- 
cal and mental defectives; part time and full 
time vocational schools at different levels corre- 
sponding to the great variety of occupations; 
colleges and universities; professional schools; 
institutions for the preparation of teachers; adult 
schools and courses as diversified as arc human 
interests. 

The concept of public education is not lim- 
ited, however, to the provision of schools for 
instruction only; it includes the provision of all 
those activities and organizations that will en- 
able the pupils to derive the fullest benefit from 
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school work. These generally include provisions 
for medical inspection; medical treatment (legal- 
ized in England); meals in school with or with- 
out charge; school libraries; vacation schools 
and classes; school camps and excursions, as 
in England and Germany; colonies for physi- 
cally defective children; and above all adequate 
playgrounds and athletic fields. To these should 
be added the organization of agencies for voca- 
tional guidance and employment of juveniles. 
If the complete realization of this combination 
of social services and education is not to be 
found in any one system of public education, 
the cause is to be found in the recent origin of 
this conception of the scope of public education. 
No country has yet gone so far as Russia in 
utilizing all possible educative influences and 
agencies both in and out of school for the 
preparation of its future citizens. Although 
extra-school activities, such as clubs, boy scouts 
and girl guides, arc found everywhere they have 
not been incorporated in public school systems 
under the control of public authorities. In 
Russia, however, such youth organizations cov- 
ering groups between the ages of seven and 
twenty-three as the Octobrists, the Pioneers 
and the Young Communists are recognized 
parts of the national machinery for training 
future members of the Communist party; in 
Italy the Balilla for boys from eight to eighteen 
is a recognized agency of the Eascist party 
receiving state aid. 

In most countries the administration of edu- 
cation has been entrusted to a national ministry 
of education; in federated countries the practise 
varies. Thus in the United States there is no 
ministry but only the Ofiice (formerly the 
Bureau) of Education in the Department of 
the Interior, whose primary function is to col- 
lect and distribute information on education 
but without any administrative authority; in 
Germany there is no federal ministry but there 
is a semi-official agency, the Zentralimtitut fiir 
Erziehung und Unterricht, which is mainly a 
center for information and research; in Switzer- 
land there is no central organization of any kind; 
in Argentina the Ministry of Public Instruction 
administers secondary education but delegates 
the control over elementary education to the 
provinces; in Canada the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics is limited merely to the collection and 
publication of educational statistics; while Aus- 
tralia does not possess an agency with even 
this limited duty. In the Union of South Africa 
the central department of education administers 
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in the main only higher and vocational educa- 
tion; the control of other forms of education is 
left to the provincial authorities. 

The functions of ministries of education may 
be as broad as the whole range of the educa- 
tional and cultural activities of a country or 
may be limited to the control and supervision 
of formal educational agencies. Under the first 
of these types may be included general super- 
vision of fine arts, including theaters and moving 
pictures, and of scientific undertakings, as in 
France, Austria, Prussia, Czechoslovakia, Hun- 
gary, Denmark, the Irish Free State, Japan, 
Sweden and Turkey, with the addition in some 
countries of supervision over ecclesiastical af- 
fairs, as in Austria, Czechoslovakia, Norway, 
Hungary, Japan and Sweden. In general min- 
istries of education arc responsible for the ad- 
ministration and organization of education, for 
drafting and presenting the annual budget to 
parliament, for proposing legislation, for inspec- 
tion, for consultation and advice on educational 
matters, for drafting curricula and courses of 
study, for examinations and for research. 

'Jlie important problem in national educa- 
tional administration, however, concerns not 
the functions of the central authority but rather 
the general question of policy or the extent 
to which direct control is exercised over the 
process of education and the degree to which 
local autonomy and private effort are encour- 
aged. In some countries, probably the majority, 
control is not merely centralized but is bureau- 
cratically conceived in the sense that everything 
that concerns education is carefully regulated, 
prescribed and supervised. On this question a 
dividing line cannot be drawn between coun- 
tries on the basis of the form of government, 
whether monarchical or democratic. Thus 
France, the states of Australia, and Ontario in 
Canada represent the best examples of closely 
guarded centralization, while England and the 
United States represent the best examples of 
delegation of powers to local authorities. 

The character of central control is governed 
rather by the theory generally accepted in a 
country of the relation of the state to education. 
A system of education may be divided in gen- 
eral into the externa^ all those factors that are 
essential to make the classroom procedure pos- 
sible, such as buildings and equipment, com- 
pulsory attendance, length of school year, quali- 
fications and salaries of teachers; and the interna 
or the instruction proper, such as curricula, 
time schedules, courses of study and examina- 
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tions. The centralized administration tends to 
regulate and control both the externa and the 
interna^ as in France; while in those systems in 
which the responsibility for the progress of 
education is delegated to local authorities under 
the inspection, advice and encouragement of 
the central administration the externa are pre- 
scribed and the interna are influenced by the 
publication of suggestions, reports and memo- 
randa, as in luigland and Germany, where the 
individual school tends increasingly to become 
the center of initiative. In the first type the 
emphasis is on uniformity and standardization, 
in the other on freedom and responsibility as 
the bases for the advancement of national cul- 
ture. Between the two, intermediate types may 
be found; thus in some countries, as in Uruguay 
and Argentina, there may be freedom in ele- 
mentary education but prescription in second- 
ary; or in others, as in Italy and Russia, there 
may be freedom in the development of curricula 
and courses of study only up to a certain point 
where the dominant political faith of the country 
is affected. In the United States the two main 
types may be found not only within each state 
but within the local areas to which the control 
of education is delegated by the state; the tend- 
ency seems to be, however, in the direction of 
greater freedom and flexibility. Bureaucratic 
administration of the interna is increasingly tem- 
pered by enlisting the cooperation of teachers. 

The character of inspection is determined 
largely by the general type of control. In the 
centralized systems whether of a nation, state 
or city the function of inspection or supervision 
is to see that the regulations and detailed pre- 
scriptions are carried out; in the decentralized 
system, where prescription is reduced to a mini- 
mum, the purpose of inspection is to encourage, 
advise, discover and disseminate progressive 
ideas. 

The degree of centralization may affect the 
official definition of the aims and purposes of 
education, particularly of the masses. Thus the 
official aim of elementary education in France 
is “to teach those things of which no adult 
should be ignorant,” just as in pre-war Prussia 
the aim was “to train God-fearing, law-abiding, 
self-supporting subjects.” The aim in Russia 
today is to produce socially useful revolutionary 
activists, in Italy citizens loyal to Fascism and 
in Japan loyal subjects of the emperor in ac- 
cordance with the imperial rescript of 1896. In 
the decentralized systems the aim is more vague, 
with less direct emphasis on the social end and 


more on the development of the individual. 
Thus the aim in England is character formation, 
in Germany development of personality “in 
the spirit of German nationalism and interna- 
tional conciliation,” in the United States the 
training of individuals as intelligent citizens. 

It follows from this distinction that educa- 
tional progress tends to be slower in the cen- 
tralized systems; thus the elementary school 
course of study in France remained virtually 
unchanged from 1887 to 1923 and in Prussia 
from 1872 until the post-war reorganization, 
while in England and the United States it has 
been constantly subject to change, particularly 
during the present century. New methods and 
changes in curricula and courses of study are 
discouraged in the centralized system, while in 
the decentralized they result in part in response 
to social changes and demands, in part from 
the free initiative of the teaching profession. 
But even in the second as much as in the first 
type, limits whether deliberate or unconscious 
are set to freedom in one field of instruction: 
the teaching of patriotism and nationalism. 
Here most countries emphasize, particularly in 
the elementary schools, propaganda and indoc- 
trination through the teaching of history, civics 
and social studies. Even where a certain amount 
of professional freedom is tolerated in the 
choice of textbooks for other subjects, those in 
historical and civic subjects are under careful 
supervision and censorship. Thus in Russia and 
Italy, where teachers are permitted to frame 
the local courses of study and encouraged to 
use progressive methods, this freedom is limited 
in matters of political education, a condition 
which is also found in the United States. Eng- 
land and Germany are at present outstanding 
examples of greater freedom in these subjects, 
England perhaps because of the homogeneity 
of her population, Germany because of a sincere 
devotion on the part of a majority of the ele- 
mentary school teachers to international con- 
ciliation. There is in this field of education 
considerable unrest among teachers even in 
France. 

Secondary education is more governed by a 
traditional concept of its purpose in terms of 
culture or liberal education and preparation of 
leadership than is elementary education. Some 
differentiation has been introduced into the 
secondary courses of study since 1900, but 
further diversification may be expected as soon 
as the ideal of equality of educational oppor- 
tunity becomes realized and a genuine attempt 
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is made to provide types of education and 
courses adapted to individual differences. Di- 
versification has reached its culmination in the 
American high school. Such a change is in- 
herent in the movement for universal secondary 
education; but European educational practise 
may be slow to accept the American secondary 
school system, which is based primarily on the 
concept of equality rather than on any basic 
educational principles. 

It follows then that progress in education, 
including the introduction of new subjects and 
methods, demands a system which is flexible 
and in which freedom and initiative are encour- 
aged for the spontaneous development of cul- 
ture. This involves a sound and thorough 
preparation of teachers in an atmosphere that 
makes for professional growth rather than mere 
craftsmanship or skill, such as is often devel- 
oped in centralized systems with fixed and 
definite educational aims; it demands partici- 
pation, at any rate in the interna^ by teachers* 
associations and faculties, as well as the intelli- 
gent cooperation of all groups interested in 
education, particularly of parents* organizations. 
*rhe centralized system not only tends to keep 
under its control what is done in the school 
but excludes both teachers* organizations and 
parents from participation in the educative 
process; because it restricts the establishment 
of private schools it also limits the opportunity 
for experimentation. The decentralized system 
because it regards variety as the essential basis 
of cultural progress encourages experimentation 
not only by leaving a free field open for private 
schools, as in England, the United States and 
Germany (after the first four years), but also 
within the public school system itself. There is 
always present, however, a certain inertia among 
teachers themselves and among parents, which 
can be overcome in the first instance by placing 
the preparation of teachers on a professional 
rather than an apprenticeship basis, as is being 
done in Germany, England and increasingly 
in the United States, and in the second by the 
education of parents through parent-teacher 
associations, which have developed generally 
in the last two decades. 

The real problems today, granted the right 
of the state to provide a system of education, 
are whether the state shall have a monopoly of 
education and the extent of its control over 
what is taught in the schools. Since the begin- 
ning of the present century and more particu- 
larly since the war of 1914-18 the right of the 
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state to provide education has been justified 
on the ground that it alone has at its command 
the resources to extend the benefits of education 
as widely as possible and to assure equality of 
opportunity for the preparation necessary for 
intelligent citizenship and for the promotion 
of ability and talent wherever found. There is 
always the danger, anticipated by Mill and 
exemplified in the pre-war Prussian system and 
in present day Russia and Italy, that a state 
system may attempt to mold all alike according 
to the views of a group in power and to interfere 
with the free cultural development of a country. 
This danger does not affect equally all parts of 
the educational system or all parts of the course 
of study. Uniformity may be insisted on in the 
elementary schools, in which the masses arc 
educated, while scientific objectivity may be 
permitted in the secondary schools, in which 
the privileged classes are trained for leadership. 
Freedom in methods and content may be toler- 
ated and even encouraged in all subjects except 
those, such as history, geography, social studies 
or economics, which may involve questions 
affecting the social, economic or political foun- 
dations of a country. In such subjects freedom 
may be curbed by limitations imposed upon 
the teachers, either through prior training and 
selection or through threat of dismissal, or by 
courses of study prescribed in detail or by the 
careful selection and censorship of textbooks. 
From this point of view, that is, the utilization 
of public education for the promotion of na- 
tionalism, there are few countries which refrain 
from direct control, as does England. The 
danger is by no means limited to countries 
whose existence is dependent on the acceptance 
by their citizens of some particular social, politi- 
cal or economic point of view. For in the last 
resort systems of public education are deter- 
mined largely by the political, social and eco- 
nomic forces that determine a nation’s character 
and by its cultural traditions. 

I. L. Kandel 

Sectarian Education. In strict usage sec- 
tarian education denotes general education con- 
ducted under the auspices of minority religious 
groups or sects and is to be contrasted with 
education provided by established churches. In 
modem times the term is used to designate all 
general education provided for and controlled 
by religious associations in distinction from edu- 
cation conducted under the auspices of political 
communities. 
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The relationships of sectarian to state con- 
trolled education are as various as are the pat- 
terns of church and state relations. Four main 
types of relationship, with many subordinate 
modifications, may be distinguished: identifica- 
tion, affiliation, toleration with competition, and 
attempted suppression. Church controlled and 
public education are often identified in coun- 
tries which maintain an established church or in 
communities with a religiously homogeneous 
population. In Sweden, for example, elementary 
education is controlled by the parish; the school 
board consists of the rector and other members 
elected by the vestry, while the bishop acts as 
superintendent. A variation of this type is to be 
found in countries where more than one religion 
is recognized, as in Newfoundland, where the 
state system of education is directed by three 
superintendents of whom one represents the 
Church of Imgland, one the Roman Catholic 
church and one the United church, while the 
senior clergyman of each parish is always a 
member of the school board and each denomi- 
nation is allowed to appoint teachers of its own 
creed. Modern Germany represents a similar 
variation, in so far as public schools are per- 
mitted to have a denominational character cor- 
responding to the religious character of the 
community in which they are located, while both 
the support and the general control of education 
remain functions of the state. It is frankly rec- 
ognized that each solution of the problem of 
control arising between competing religious and 
antireligious groups represents a compromise 
dependent on the distribution of political power 
within the particular community. A similar type 
of identification prevails in the Irish Free State, 
where education is also recognized as a function 
of the state, which provides support and pre- 
scribes standards, while in practise the schools 
are almost all under denominational manager- 
ship, primarily Roman Catholic but in some 
instances Episcopalian, Presbyterian or Hebrew. 
A somewhat similar situation prevails in Canada 
in the province of Quebec, where two sets of 
schools — Catholic for the French Canadian and 
Protestant for the English speaking population 
— ^are supported by public funds, drawn par- 
tially from a common source and partially from 
taxes separately collected from the respective 
groups. 

The affiliation type of relationship is repre- 
sented by England with its system of “pro- 
vided” and “non -provided” schools, in which 
schools provided by the state and those estab- 


lished and managed by churches or other asso- 
ciations are amalgamated into a single system. 
The state finances sectarian education in this 
system to a considerable extent and exerts some 
measure of control by prescribing standards, by 
requiring the provision of a limited number of 
free scholarships and by providing for non- 
dcnominational representation on the board of 
managers. Further, the denominational school 
is not permitted to discriminate against pupils 
on religious grounds, and while the school is 
authorized to teach the doctrines peculiar to the 
controlling church, parents may withdraw their 
children from such instruction. In Palestine the 
British government permits Jewish (Zionist), 
Arab and Christian sectarian schools but does 
not wholly meet their budgets. 

The third type, that of toleration with com- 
petition, prevails in the United States. Under 
this system the state or local community under- 
takes no financial responsibility toward sectarian 
education but recognizes it as legally equivalent 
to the public school system, at least so far as 
compulsory attendance is concerned. While state 
aid has occasionally been granted to sectarian 
schools in recent times, more than forty states 
prohibit by constitutional provision the appro- 
priation of public funds for sectarian purposes 
or that of public school funds for other than 
public school purposes. On the other hand, pro- 
vision has been made in nearly all states for the 
exemption of sectarian schools from taxation. 
While in law sectarian schools are usually sub- 
ject to state supervision, the amount of super- 
vision actually exercised is not considerable in 
the majority of the states. A tendency toward a 
greater measure of state control, such as the 
requirement of certification of teachers and the 
regular inspection of private schools by public 
authorities, is becoming manifest. Control over 
secondary and higher education is indirectly 
exercised by state universities by means of ad- 
mission requirements and the policy of accredit- 
ing recognized schools. 

Modern Russia represents the fourth type of 
attitude toward sectarian education, inasmuch 
as the state exercises a monopoly over education 
and suppresses all sectarian education by law. 

The history of the French school system illus- 
trates all of the attitudes from identification to 
attempted suppression, with a modern tendency 
toward toleration. Prior to the French Revolu- 
tion education, while a function of the mon- 
archy, had been delegated to the church. Under 
the Second Republic and the Second Empire 
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sectarian, i.e. Catholic, schools were affiliated 
with the national system of education. The anti- 
clerical movements of the Third Republic, cul- 
minating in the separation of church and state 
in 1905, led to the attempted suppression of 
sectarian education. The suppression of reli- 
gious teaching orders was designed to eliminate 
sectarian education and the number of religious 
schools was in fact greatly reduced. As a result 
of social changes brought on by the World War, 
however, and of the accommodation of the 
church to the situation the attitude of tolerance 
has become established. The state neither sup- 
ports the sectarian schools nor does it prohibit 
them, but it exercises a certain amount of super- 
vision over them, requiring the certification of 
teachers and providing directly through pre- 
scription and inspection and indirectly through 
higher examinations for some control of the 
teaching program. 

There is great variation in the strength of the 
different parts of such independent sectarian 
educational systems as are to be found in the 
United States and in France, and also in the 
interest taken by the different religious denomi- 
nations in this education. Broadly speaking, Ca- 
tholicism is chiefly concerned with primary and 
secondary education, while Protestant church 
bodies emphasize higher education; Lutheran 
denominations, however, share with Catholicism 
the interest in elementary instruction, often es- 
tablishing parochial schools where they are not 
permitted to influence public education. On the 
other hand, the changing social character of its 
membership has led the Roman Catholic church 
to found an increasing number of colleges and 
universities in the United States in recent dec- 
ades. In elementary education in that country 
the public schools predominate to an extraor- 
dinary extent over competitive denominational 
systems, the latter enrolling only 10 percent of 
the total number of pupils attending these grades. 
Of this number the Catholic schools account for 
all save a few in the Lutheran schools. The 
largest Lutheran parochial school system, that 
of the Missouri synod, embraces about 1250 
schools with a total enrolment of approximately 
80,000, while Catholic elementary schools num- 
ber over 10,000 and enrol nearly 2,500,000 
pupils. While the Catholic elementary school 
system is increasing at a rapid rate, Protestant 
primary schools are steadily declining in impor- 
tance as many denominations gradually abandon 
the effort to maintain a sectarian system. 

A similar situation prevails in the United 
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States in the field of secondary education with 
sectarian and private high schools enrolling 
somewhat less than 10 percent of the total num- 
ber of students. In this department of education 
also rapid increases are to be noted in the Cath- 
olic system, although the rate of increase is less 
than that of the public secondary schools, while 
high schools conducted by Protestant denomi- 
nations account for about i percent of the total 
secondary school enrolment. The groups con- 
ducting the largest number of academies are 
Episcopalians, Baptists, Methodists, Presbyte- 
rians, Seventh Day Adventists, Lutherans and 
Friends. Nearly all religious societies in the 
United States provide and control colleges or 
universities. In this field sectarian and private 
institutions, most of which owe their origin to 
religious groups, markedly predominate in num- 
bers and enrolment over the public institutions. 
Of 868,793 students enrolled in colleges and 
universities in 1927-28, 533,784 were enrolled 
in private or sectarian institutions. More than 
200,000 of this number were students in schools 
still directly controlled by Protestant denomi- 
nations while approximately 75,000 were being 
educated in Catholic institutions. 

Finally, in almost all countries where there 
is no close affiliation between church and state 
and especially in countries where the separation 
has been accomplished, the sectarian educational 
system includes institutions for the training of 
the clergy and for other profe.ssional church 
officers. 

The development of sectarian education as 
competitive with public education is due to the 
same factors which brought forth the latter: 
the rise of the democratic movement and of na- 
tionalism, with the correlate secularization of 
life, partly as a result of the industrial revolu- 
tion. While these movements produced systems 
of public education they left denominational 
and other minority interests unsatisfied; and 
the elimination of all religious instruction from 
state schools — partly as a result of denomina- 
tional conflict — outraged the convictions of those 
groups for whom the religious interest was the 
primary value in life. Wherever a homogeneous 
culture with a homogeneous religion prevailed, 
the problem of sectarian education did not arise, 
since under such circumstances the state system 
usually recognized the religious interest, whether 
in the state as a whole, as in the case of Scandi- 
navian countries, or in religiously unified com- 
munities, as in the case of Germany. Religious 
and social heterogeneity, on the other hand, has 
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led to the development of non-sectarian public 
education and to the corresponding competitive 
sectarian system. Class conflicts in which the 
church and its schools were identified with the 
upper classes have brought forth non-sectarian 
educational systems with the continuation of 
the church schools in the interest and with the 
support of the defeated aristocracy. 

The conflict of religious groups (which are 
often identical with racial groupings) with each 
other and the impossibility of satisfying their 
conflicting interests by allowing them all a share 
in an inclusive and efticient educational process, 
together with the state’s interest in the promo- 
tion of national homogeneity, have led else- 
where, as in the United States, to the elimination 
of all religion from the public schools and the 
rise of competitive sectarian systems in which 
the minority demands could be fulfilled. The 
interest at stake which led to the development 
of sectarian education was sometimes primarily 
religious, as in the case of the Catholic schools; 
but sometimes it was racial, as in the case of 
parochial schools founded mainly to teach the 
language and to transmit the culture of a minor- 
ity race whose interests in maintaining its soli- 
darity and distinction could not be satisfied in 
public schools. It is easy to understand therefore 
why the problems of religious and minority 
nationalistic education became confused in pre- 
war Austria-Hungary. In the United States many 
Lutheran elementary and secondary schools were 
established more for the purpose of continuing 
the German or a Scandinavian language and 
culture than for the sake of promoting religion 
and were abandoned when that purpose could 
no longer be realized. 

It is especially difTicult to classify general edu- 
cation under Jewish auspices because of the 
differences of opinion among Jews themselves 
and among the governments of those countries 
in which they are dispersed as to whether they 
are to be considered a religious, racial or na- 
tional minority. Thus in czarist Russia and else- 
where Jews willingly absented themselves from 
schemes of public education for religious reasons 
and were debarred from institutions of higher 
learning; in Soviet Russia, however, Jewish 
schools are permitted on the basis of a national 
minority but not as a sectarian group. In other 
countries a genuine problem has been raised, 
especially in the field of higher education, by 
the restriction of the number of Jews among 
both the students and the faculty. If therefore 
schools are set up by the Jewish religious com- 


munity they are likely to become parochial and 
sectarian in character. 

Furthermore, when conflict arises between 
the ethics of the state and the ethics of a par- 
ticular sect, separate educational institutions 
may be set up. Thus the interest of the state in 
educating obedient citizens runs counter to the 
interest of pacifist sects such as the Quakers, 
the Dukhobors both in Russia and in Canada, 
and many others which have been impelled to 
resist the influence of nationalistic ethics upon 
their youth by providing special schools for 
them. 

Another phase of the competition between 
public and sectarian education lie.s in the con- 
flict between the claims of the state and of the 
family upon children. The recognition of sec- 
tarian education by the state is based ultimately 
upon its recognition of the primacy of family 
claims, yet it frequently conditions these claims 
by prescribing a part of the content of education 
carried on under other than state auspices. 

Sectarian education, however, claims to jus- 
tify its existence not only by reference to its 
role in providing for minority interests but also 
by the contention that it can provide for a more 
complete transmission of the social heritage than 
is possible for secular education which has elim- 
inated the religion integral to the culture, and 
that in consequence it is able to inform the total 
educational process with a unifying philosophy 
of life which secularized education is said t< 
lack. Furthermore, sectarian education whether 
competitive to the state system or affiliated with 
it asserts that it resists the process of standardi- 
zation and thus contributes toward the enrich- 
ment of social life. Again, sectarian schools 
maintain that they give freer scope to educa- 
tional experimentation and individual initiative 
than do the public systems. It is pointed out 
that the extension of education to the lowest 
social classes was inaugurated by church schools 
under the impulse of religious charity, and that 
adaptation to the particular needs of these classes 
led to the introduction of “realistic,*’ scientific 
and vocational subjects into the curriculum. 
More recently sectarian interests have led the 
way in the education of the Negro in the United 
States and of backward races in colonial pos- 
sessions; religious organizations, such as the 
Young Men’s and the Young Women’s Chris- 
tian Associations, have made contributions to 
the advancement of adult education. The asso- 
ciation of religious with ethical interests and 
emphasis upon the motive of benevolence have 
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led sectarian institutions not only to extend the system inevitably arouses antipathy. On the 
scope of education to unprivileged groups but other hand, sectarian systems may be suspected 

also in some instances to modify the curriculum of fostering the interests of an imperial economic 

in the interest of liberal humanitarianism. or political class or race, as in the case of mis- 

While such claims may justly be made for sionary schools in the Orient and in Africa or 
some portions of the sectarian system of educa- of government controlled sectarian schools es- 
tion, its tendency on the whole appears to be tablished among minority populations in pre^ 
more conservative than that of public education, war Austria. 

Despite the willingness of the academies to ac- While areas of conflict between sectarian and 
cept scientific subjects, sectarian secondary and public schools are still to be found, the antag- 

higher schools have generally maintained the onism between them has declined in recent times 

classical curriculum far longer than did the dem- in most countries. For example, the acceptance 

ocratic public schools. While sectarian schools of secular aims of education and the abandon- 

for women have been occasionally founded, the ment of narrowly defined religious aims in the 

churches have remained far more interested in Protestant educational systems have allowed 
the education of men and have been slow to them to adjust their curriculum and method- 
accept coeducation. In methodology also sec- ology to the pattern of public education. Growth 

tarianism has often resisted improvement or of tolerance between the denomination? and 

innovation, yet this backwardness was probably their acceptance of the separation of church and 

due as frequently to the comparative poverty of state have furtlier helped to eliminate conflict, 
sectarian schools as to a native conservatism. On the other hand, the state’s abandonment of 
Furthermore, sectarian schools have been sub- efforts to exercise monopoly over education, its 
ject 10 criticism because their primary interest acceptance of a more or less regulated sectarian 
in the religious aim of education, together with education as equivalent to the public school 
a denominational or dogmatic interpretation of system or its permission to religious groups to 
that aim, has prevented them from giving due participate in public education, has contributed 
recognition to other values of education, includ- much to the achievement of a balance of inter- 

ing the economic and political as well as the ests in the United States, France, Germany, 

cultural and scientific. Great Britain and other nations. Where churches 

Criticism of sectarian education is not con- have been refused permission to make religious 
fined to its frequent pedagogical insufficiency influence effective through public education they 
but is due also to its sociological character. While have tended to organize programs of religious 
representing minority interests it has sometimes education complementary to but quite separate 
sought to prevent the realization of majority from secular instruction and have thus removed 
interests, as, for example, when sectarian groups their interests from the area of conflict, 
attempted to block the establishment of non- The problem of sectarian education, however, 
sectarian and inclusive public education in Mas- is intimately associated with the balance of 
sachusetts in the time of Horace Mann. The power between church and state, with the rela- 
occasional as.sociation of sectarianism with pre- tions of minorities and majorities and with the 
democratic class structure and its continuation interaction or conflict of religious, economic and 
of the aristocratic tradition in schools have been political interests. At the points of conflict be- 
other sources of antagonism in democratic coun- tween these institutions, groups and values the 
tries; thus the French laws restricting sectarian problem of sectarian education may arise in the 
education were inspired in large part by the future as it has arisen in the past, 
association of clericalism with royalism, while H. Richard Niebuhr 

the criticism offered by Liberal and Labour 

groups concerning measures granting state aid Part Time Education. Part time education 
to voluntary schools in England was due in part includes those forms of schooling which are or- 
to the class character of many church schools. ganized to fit the leisure time or are taken out of 
When sectarian education serves to continue the working time of juveniles and adults. Of 
the language and tradition of a minority racial these various types Great Britain has contrib- 
group, especially when the political loyalty of uted the evening tutorial class and university 
such a group is suspected, as in the case of extension; Germany, the part time day continu- 
German sectarian schools in the United States ation school for young workers; Denmark, that 
at the time of the World War, the sectarian variety of the short course known as the people’s 
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high school; the United States, the cooperative 
and its near relative, the self-help college. 

The most thoroughgoing program of part time 
education is that planned by Soviet Russia for 
adults and working youth in cities and rural 
communities, h'or this work school teachers, 
unioti leaders, party workers and high school 
and college students have been commandeered 
and given short courses preparatory to teaching. 
Industrial enterprises are directed to reserve a 
certiiin number of places for student workers. 
The entire program is based on the theory that 
it is advantageous to combine work and school- 
ing from youth to old age. 

In the })ast part time schooling has had a more 
important place in Europe than in America. 
Since the sixteenth century Sunday schools have 
taught illiterate Europe and lingland to read the 
Bible. Churches have often added week day sec- 
ular instruction as a reward for Sunday school 
attendance. Workmen who have learned to read 
have formed evening classes for general and vo- 
cational improvement; joined trade unions and 
cooperatives; set aside union and cooperative 
funds for further education; demanded exten- 
sion of the suffrage, free public full time sch(X)ls 
for their children and shorter hours of labor. 

British workingmen have been active in or- 
ganizing their own educational programs. In the 
nineteenth century they started evening tech- 
nical classes; many of these became endowed 
mechanics' institutes and later technical colleges 
with day and evening or only evening classes. 
Labor colleges and classes train trade union 
workers. A college at Manchester offers training 
to employees of cooperatives of every country. 
The workingmen form classes for general in- 
struction, especially in the social sciences, and 
ask the universities for instructors: it was in 
this way that university extension work began 
in England. Various organizations interested in 
promoting educational opportunities for workers 
were brought together in 1903 in the Workers' 
Educational Association, which has its counter- 
part in all the British self-governing colonies and 
in many other countries. In 1928 it reported 
35,730 students; of these 10,000 were in tutorial 
classes, pledged to follow a definite three-year 
program of evening school university extension 
work. 

While the English have led in the planning of 
evening school programs, especially in the fields 
of general culture and political and economic 
action, they have not gone far in providing for 
day part time schooling for young workers. The 


Fisher Act of 1918, which provided for compul- 
sory continuation schools for young workers, 
has never been put into operation. The evening 
class is still the popular method of part time 
education in technical and general work for ju- 
venile as well as for adult workers in city and 
country. 

In the self-governing British dominions the 
English tradition is quite closely followed. All 
have their workers' education associations and 
university extension classes. In Canada each 
province has laws providing for evening voca- 
tional and general classes. The province of On- 
tario has a compulsory continuation school law. 
The province of Alberta, Canada, New South 
Wales in Australia and the Union of South 
Africa all have provisions for public supervision 
and part time school attendance of apprentices. 

The contribution of the German states to part 
time education is the compulsory continuation 
school for juvenile workers. In the sixteenth 
century Sunday schools were established to teach 
religion, singing, reading and writing. In 1739 
Wurttemberg made attendance at a Sunday 
school compulsory for boys and girls not in full 
time school; Bavaria passed a similar measure in 
1803. Later part time and evening classes were 
provided on other days, financed usually by 
public funds or by chambers of commerce. An 
imperial law empowered communities to set up 
compulsory part time schools. The new consti- 
tution of the German Republic declares for the 
principle of compulsory continuation school at- 
tendance up to the age of eighteen; and although 
there is no national law, the states are rapidly 
meeting this standard. 

The Danish folk schools have spread from 
Denmark to Norway, Finland and Sweden. Orig- 
inally short term boarding schools where farm 
youth could live for a few months absorbing 
the national culture, they now frequently in- 
clude agricultural and home making instruction. 
Everywhere except in Sweden, where they arc 
public institutions, the folk schools are under 
private direction with government aid. Several 
private folk schools have been founded in the 
United States. 

Almost every European country now has its 
resident rural high schools offering short courses 
in agricultural and general topics, with evening 
classes for the neighboring community; its day 
continuation schools, compulsory or voluntary; 
its evening and general classes of every grade; 
its classes for trade unionists and party members. 
A unique institution is the Chitalishta of Bui- 
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garia. This is a combination library, theater and 
social hall built in the various communities in 
the days of Turkish rule to maintain through 
education the struggle for national freedom. Re- 
turns from 506 of the 1984 Chitalishta showed 
337,620 people attending evening classes. An- 
other unique method of providing part time 
education is reported from Chile: boys in the 
upper grades are employed part time in instruct- 
ing their parents and neighbors in evening 
classes; illiteracy is said to have been reduced in 
three years from 60 to 20 percent by this method. 
Although British India with 296,000,000 illiter- 
ates out of a total population of 319,000,000 (in- 
cluding 60,000,000 untouchables who arc often 
turned away from the schools) is still a practi- 
cally undeveloped lick! for full time as well as 
part time education, it is reported that about 
200,000 adults are attending night schools. 

A wide variety of part time schooling, voca- 
tional and general, is found in the United States. 
Private corporation schools have trained a lim- 
ited number of young people working in large 
industries. '^J'he rank and hie of untrained workers 
lack opportunity for promotion and suffer from 
inability to readjust themselves when changes in 
machinery or industrial organization throw them 
out of work. As a remedy for this continuation 
schools providing instruction for a few hours a 
week for young workers have been set up in 
many industrial centers by means of state laws. 
These range from the merely permissive to the 
Wisconsin law requiring all cities of 5000 or over 
to establish continuation schools and all young 
workers who are not high school graduates to 
attend half time to the age of sixteen and eight 
hours a week to the age of eighteen, and requir- 
ing all apprentices under the state supervised 
system to attend four hours a week for the first 
two years of apprenticeship. 

Very significant is the rapid growth of evening 
classes in city and country, but even more sig- 
nificant is the changing character of the courses. 
In addition to cooking and sewing home making 
education now includes the study of food values, 
clothing selection, home nursing, home plan- 
ning and decoration, gardening, landscaping 
and, most important of all, child care and train- 
ing. To manual training has been added a variety 
of vocational courses. Wisconsin has initiated a 
plan whereby itinerant instructors are employed 
by several neighboring cities for day work with 
apprentices and for evening work with journey- 
men. There has been an increase in the number 
of courses in foreign languages, literature and 
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the social sciences. Work in rural communities, 
aside from classes for illiterates, is just beginning 
but in some states it doubles yearly. Late after- 
noon and evening classes of college grade are 
increasing rapidly. The municipal colleges are 
outstanding in this field; other universities have 
followed their lead, and many give extension 
class work in neighboring communities. 

When the day continuation school for young 
workers made its appearance in the United 
States it was at first looked upon as a weak sub- 
stitute for full time schooling. l.,atcr it was re- 
garded as a more effective method of vocational 
education than the full time trade school because 
it furnished a background of working experience. 
The so-called cooperative school represents a 
conscious attempt on the part of educators to 
create a condition of part school and part work 
by securing jobs for young people in school and 
using their working experience as part of the 
material of instruction. Under the cx)operative 
system, started in 1906 in the College of Engi- 
neering at the University of Cincinnati, pupils 
work half time and attend school half time in 
two shifts. Most of the cooperative courses 
offered in this and other universities and in sec- 
ondary schools are professional courses, but 
Antioch College at Yellow Springs, Ohio, has 
adapted itself to letters and science courses as 
well. 

Besides the cooperative colleges, which stress 
the educational value of work, there are in the 
United States a number of self-help colleges, 
which use work primarily as a means for helping 
students through school. Among these arc Berea 
College, Kentucky; Blackburn College at Car- 
linville, Illinois; Oakland City College at Oak- 
land City, Indiana, which manufactures fountain 
pens; Park College at Parkville, Missouri; and 
the Textile Industrial Institute at Spartanburg, 
South Carolina, which operates a textile factory. 

The main types of workers’ education devel- 
oped in the United States are the resident labor 
colleges, the summer schools for industrial work- 
ers, the evening labor colleges or classes, set up 
independently by local labor bodies or in coop- 
eration with the boards of education or, as in 
California, with the university itself, Chautau- 
quas, institutes and conferences. The resident 
colleges are Brookwood College at Katonah, 
New York; Commonwealth College, a self-help 
college on a farm near Mena, Arkansas; and the 
Vineyard Shore School for Women Workers 
in Industry at West Park, New York. The Rand 
School of Social Science in New York City, 
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owned by the Socialist party of America, gives 
short residence courses and evening courses for 
training workers in the party, the unions and the 
cooperatives, as does the Workers* School main- 
tained by the Communist party. Several summer 
schools “give workers in industry an opportunity 
through study and discussion to develop a deeper 
appreciation of life and a clear understanding of 
their part and responsibility as industrial work- 
ers.” The Bryn Mawr and Barnard College 
schools and the Southern Summer School near 
Asheville, North Carolina, are for women work- 
ers; the school at the University of Wisconsin is 
for men and women workers; the Colorado 
Workers* Summer School, which meets in the 
mountains near Denver for a ten -day session, 
is for farmers and industrial workers of both 
sexes. 

Practically all the universities of Europe and 
America and all the teacher training colleges 
offer summer courses. Universities on the con- 
tinent, in Great Britain, Mexico, Porto Rico, 
Hawaii, Brazil, Japan and elsewhere jdan sum- 
mer courses for foreigners in languages, eco- 
nomic and social problems, education, litera- 
ture, music, international relations and science. 
Various organizations at Geneva offer short 
courses for teachers and students of international 
relations. 

Part time education may do more than merely 
offer the same opportunities as do full time edu- 
cational institutions. It often affords a held for 
experimentation in the range of topics and the 
method of approach. A significant experiment in 
adult education, the New School for Social Re- 
search in New York City, aims to give “due 
recognition to every serious contemporary in- 
tellectual interest.’* Its curriculum therefore is 
broader than the term social sciences might indi- 
cate and has succeeded in attracting to it a 
student body that ranges from the self-taught 
to the PH.D. 

It is beginning to be realized that no one can 
fully prepare himself in his youth for activity 
in a society as dynamic as that of modern west- 
ern civilization. In order that the individual may 
adjust himself to changes which may throw him 
out of employment or bring him face to face 
with new social problems he must keep himself 
flexible. His best insurance against unemploy- 
ment and social ineffectiveness is continued 
schooling. Educators are giving increasing atten- 
tion to the problem. Part time schooling is no 
longer considered a poor makeshift for unfor- 
tunates who have failed to receive adequate full 


time schooling in their youth; it is assuming the 
dignity of a very effective method of education 
deserving universal application. 

Jennie McMullin Turner 

Educational Finance. Education in the 
United States during the year 1928 cost approxi- 
mately $2,945,000,000, about 3 percent of the 
total national income. The part of the total ex- 
penditures for education corning from taxes 
constituted about 20 percent of all taxes raised. 
Education is the most expensive function of 
government with the exception of defense ac- 
tivities, including war costs. The expenditure 
for highways and streets is the only other item 
of governmental cost that even approaches the 
tax burden of education. 

Of the total amount spent for education in 
1928 approximately $2,440,000,000, or some- 
what over 80 percent, was spent for public edu- 
cation. Approximately $505,000,000 was spent 
for private schools, colleges and universities. 
Elementary and secondary schools account for 
about 80 percent of the total cost of education, 
probably $2,400,000,000 out of $2,945,000,000. 
Of the expenditures for elementary and second- 
ary schools about 90 percent goes to public 
schools and 10 percent to private schools. An 
insignificant part of the amount reported under 
elementary schools is expended for preschool 
and kindergarten facilities. The total expendi- 
tures on higher education were about $505,- 
000,000, of which $300,000,000 w^as for private 
institutions. A small sum was spent upon adult 
education, not more than a few million dollars. 

Of the approximately $2,200,000,000 spent 
on public elementary and secondary education 
about 65 percent went to instruction. 'I’his item 
is almost entirely teachers’ salaries. Less than 
5 percent was spent upon the general adminis- 
tration of the school system. The operation and 
maintenance of the physical plant cost approxi- 
mately $300,000,000, or about 15 percent of 
the total. Interest charges and debt retirement 
and certain miscellaneous items accounted for 
the other 15 percent. It is not unusual for $300,- 
000,000 worth of bonds to be issued in a single 
year for public school construction, and over a 
period of years this of course makes a very heavy 
interest charge. The item of interest alone ac- 
counts for about $100,000,000 a year of the cost 
of public elementary and secondary education. 
The amount spent on construction of new 
buildings was almost $400,000,000, but this 
cannot be considered a cost against the current 
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year. Although the expenditures for health, 
athletics and certain recreational activities are 
growing very rapidly, they still constitute a very 
small amount of the total school expenditure. 

In higher education we find a somewhat dif- 
ferent distribution of costs. The items of re- 
search and instruction together account for a 
slightly larger proportion of expenditures than 
does instruction in the lower schools. About 70 
percent of the total cost of higher education is 
chargeable to instruction. Expenditures for op- 
eration and maintenance are about 15 percent 
and a long list of miscellaneous items accounts 
for the other 15 percent. There is an important 
difference in regard to buildings, because it is 
not customary to borrow money for college and 
university buildings whereas it is the usual 
procedure for the public elementary and second- 
ary schools. 

The expansion of the cost of education in the 
United States has been phenomenally rapid. 
For elementary and secondary education alone 
the cost in 1900 was approximately $225,000,- 
000. By 1910 this had increased to $445,000,000. 
By 1920 it had increased to $1,050,000,000 and 
by 1928 to $2,200,000,000. Some of the increase, 
particularly from 1900 to 1920, was due to a 
change in the value of the dollar. A large part 
of the increase was due to the remarkable ex- 
pansion of the secondary school, which increased 
in number of students from approximately 700,- 
000 to well over 4,000,000 between 1900 and 
1928, and the lengthening of the school year. 
The increase in high school attendance between 
1890 and 1924 is estimated as being 2465 per- 
cent in comparison with 156 percent for ele- 
mentary school attendance, 352 percent college 
and university attendance, and 79 percent in- 
crease in the total population. Some of these 
factors, such as the increased proportion of 
children in school, cannot continue to operate 
indefinitely, for over 90 percent of the children 
between seven and fourteen are now in school. 

Expenditures on education arc higher per 
capita in the United States than in any of the 
major European countries, but when financial 
ability is considered the differences are not so 
great. For instance, England is spending about 
$500,000,000 compared with $2,945,000,000 in 
the United States. On a per capita basis this is 
about half the expenditure in the United States, 
but in relation to income England is spending 
very little less than the United States. 

France and Italy spend substantially smaller 
sums per capita than England and Germany, 
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but when taken in relation to national income 
they compare very favorably. Comparisons are 
made difficult in view of the great variations in 
the items which make up the total expenditure, 
as, for instance, in the range of teachers’ sala- 
ries, wdiich constitute the major part of the total 
cost. The Soviet Union has greatly expanded 
expenditures on cultural activities, and the 
budget for 1931 provides for about $3,000,000,- 
000. This includes a far wider range of cultural 
activities than formal schooling, so it is not com- 
parable with the figures in any other country. 

Judgments as to the adecjuacy of the amounts 
at present being spent in various countries for 
formal education must vary with varying social 
valuations. On a strictly economic basis, how- 
ever, the great increase in expenditures for 
education probably could be justified only in 
case the system had been carefully planned in 
terms of the educational needs and the economic 
capacity of the population. Up to the present 
time no country has worked out a carefully 
prepared scheme of education in terms of the 
needs of the entire population. Germany before 
the war and since has made certain interesting 
moves in that direction. The Soviet Union, in 
the last year or two, has started an interesting 
experiment along this line. One may reasonably 
question the value of a large part of the money 
spent for education and still believe that a 
properly planned system of education would 
demand a very much larger percentage of the 
total income than it does in any major country 
today. 

Probably 80 percent of the total revenue of 
schools in the United States comes from taxa- 
tion. About 80 percent of the total amount of 
taxation comes from an antiquated and archaic 
property tax. Hence it is evident that taxes on 
property are the major source of money for 
formal public education in the United States. 
In theory at least private schools receive no aid 
from public sources. The total spent for private 
education is approximately $505,000,000. Of 
this amount probably $300,000,000 comes from 
fees paid by the students who attend school. 
Perhaps $60,000,000 comes from endowments; 
$75,000,000 from gifts for current expenses and 
the additional $70,000,000 from a large number 
of miscellaneous sources. Less than half of 
higher education is publicly supported. Perhaps 
two thirds of this amount comes from taxation, 
sometimes from the general state or city fund, 
sometimes from a specific tax for higher edu- 
cation. 
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Private gifts to education have recently 
amounted to over $100,000,000 a year. A large 
part of this of course goes to permanent endow- 
ment and only the income appears in the figures 
given above on the cost of private schools. In 
the past practically all of this money went to 
higher education, but at the present time many 
millions of dollars are being given to public 
elementary and secondary schools each year for 
a great variety of purposes. 

As education has become more expensive the 
poor communities have become unable to pro- 
vide adecjuately for it. One of the most difficult 
issues confronting public education at this time 
is how far the nation or state should go in sub- 
sidizing such communities. 'I'he federal govern- 
ment contributes almost nothing to the support 
of education in the United States, but in ex- 
treme cases as much as 80 or 90 percent of the 
total cost of education in local communities is 
being paid from state grants. In a state such as 
New York about $100,000,000 a year is dis- 
tributed by the state to the different school 
districts. 

The development in England has been such 
that at the present time the central government 
and the local governments each pay about 50 
percent of the cost of public education. In Ger- 
many the situation is more nearly comparable 
to that in the United States. In France and Italy 
with their more centralized systems the central 
governments make substantial contributions to 
the system of education. Each republic in the 
Soviet Union is in theory largely responsible 
for education; some contributions arc made by 
the central government, but a large part of the 
cost is borne by the local districts. 

Taxation, fees, gifts and income from endow- 
ments provide the major sources for the sup- 
port of formal education. Taxation will without 
doubt be used to an increasing extent. If edu- 
cation is to be planned so that it is adjusted to 
the economic life of the country, the fees should 
be reduced, perhaps even ultimately abolished. 
There is considerable discussion on the advisa- 
bility of increasing gifts for endowments of 
public education. 

Control of finance is control of policy, in 
education as in other fields. There is a tradition 
of freedom within certain limits in American 
schools both public and private. As long as one 
is operating within the generally accepted fields 
of discussion and opinion, there may not be 
great danger. Usually it is only in controversial 
issues upon which there is deep feeling that 


financial pressure is exerted to secure agreement 
with the opinion of those in control. At the 
lower levels in both public and private schools 
the tendency has been to use financial control 
as a means of preventing discussion of these 
issues. This is done not so much by actual pro- 
hibition as by a process of selection of teachers: 
teachers are chosen who will have the proper 
attitude, “proper” being interpreted in reason- 
able agreement with those in financial control. 
But financial control does not indicate any one 
set of economic beliefs or even high economic 
status, for in the case of certain religious groups 
those in financial control may be very poor. 

In the case of institutions definitely under the 
control of religious organizations it is customary 
to exercise very careful scrutiny over the beliefs 
of teachers before they are employed. I'his atti- 
tude extends even into the higher schools and 
colleges. I'hc result is on the average probably 
much less open discussion of many issues in 
the schools definitely under the control of reli- 
gious bodies than is the case in other schools. 
The private institution is under one type of 
pressure, the public school under another. Al- 
though private institutions in many cases claim 
to be free, their policy in regard to the appoint- 
ment of the staff is doubtless dictated at times 
by a desire not to alienate the support of wealthy 
groups. 'Fhe public institutions are just as in- 
sistent that they are free but undoubtedly are 
careful in many directions not to offend the 
legislature and the public that control their sup- 
port. Except for a very few cases the records 
of both types of institutions arc fairly good as 
far as the more overt cases are concerned. It is 
in the selection of faculty that a most subtle 
difficulty appears. 

An additional problem may arise in the future 
in the case of some of the private institutions 
which have been given very large sums of money 
coming from certain specific industries. In a 
few cases in the United States the control of 
important industries might revert to universities 
in case of financial difficulties. 'Ehis raises again 
the whole question of the relative efficiencies of 
endowments as against taxation or current gifts 
as support for education. 

One of the most acute phases of the struggle 
for control in England has been in regard to 
the place of religious instruction. Each religious 
group desired to keep its own schools and re- 
ceive public money. The schools supported 
entirely by public funds have developed rela- 
tively so much more rapidly that the issue has 
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receded somewhat into the background. More- 
over, the fact that in many of the schools stu- 
dents are from the same social class makes it 
easier to adopt the attitudes of that class on 
economic issues. 

The religious issue was bitterly fought in 
Germany for a long time and it is far from 
settled even now. A number of public schools 
in Germany reflect very definitely class positions 
and attitudes, especially where the group attend- 
ing the school is fairly homogeneous. In both 
Italy and France very careful watch has been 
kept upon the opinions of the great mass of 
teachers. The higher schools and universities 
have, however, much more freedom; usually 
the best of the universities attempt to prevent 
direct interference with teachers’ opinions, al- 
though the subtle force of selection undoubt- 
edly plays its part. Russia is without doubt the 
supreme illustration of the maintenance of a class 
attitude throughout all the schools. Whether 
the situation in Russia is much worse than in 
other countries, including the United States, is 
a question which will be answered largely on 
the basis of one’s prejudices. Certainly the ex- 
istence of methods of control is admitted more 
freely in Russia than elsewhere. 

Expenditures for education show evidence of 
a tendency toward rapid expansion. This ex- 
pansion has proceeded until about 3 percent of 
the total income in the United States in 1928 
was spent on education in contrast with 1.5 
percent in 1913, and about the same percentage 
of the gainfully employed population was work- 
ing in formal schools. In the future much more 
attention is likely to be given to education by 
means of other institutions with a corresponding 
expansion of expenditures for education through 
these organizations. 

Harold F. Clark 
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Opinion; Civic Education; Endowments and 
Foundations. 
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States*’ in International Bureau of Education, Bulle- 
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EDUCATIONAL PSYCHOLOGY. The de- 
velopment of educational psychology as a sep- 
arate discipline is largely a product of the present 
century. The Zeitschrift fiir pddagogische Psy- 
chologic began publication under the editorship 
of Ferdinand Kemsies in 1899, and Xht Journal 
of Educational Psychology followed in 1910. 
There were at the close of the century numerous 
books on genetic psychology, child psychology 
and psychology applied to education. But in the 
main these and the courses in which they were 
used as textbooks dealt with such topics as 
memory, attention, perception, feeling and voli- 
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tion, all taken from the introspective psychology 
of the time. The transformation of this point of 
view and the growth of educational psychology 
as a special study in the United States is largely 
attributable to E. L. Thorndike. In his attempt 
“to apply to a number of educational problems 
the methods of exact science** Thorndike 
adopted a point of view which was later to be- 
come an objective psychology. His Educational 
Psychology (1903) was primarily concerned with 
individual differences, already treated by Francis 
Galton in his Inquiries into Human Faculty and 
Its Development (London 1883), continued ex- 
perimentally by J. McKeen Cattcll (1886 et seq,) 
and defined in a monograph V her Psychologic der 
individuellen Differ enzen (Leipsic 1900) by 
William Stern. In his elaboration of the subject 
Thorndike added instinct and the learning 
process. These three topics constituted the 
theme of Thorndike’s three-volume work, 
Educational Psychology^ published in 1913, the 
first volume of which is called The Original 
Nature of Man^ the second, The Psychology of 
Learning y and the third, which incorporates the 
earlier book. Individual Differences and Their 
Causes. 

Thorndike advances the theory that the reflex 
arc is the hereditary unit of behavior, and he 
seeks a general interpretation of all learning and 
all individual differences in terms of the number 
and facility of the bonds of connection which are 
originally formed or can subsequently be formed 
between elements of the nervous system at their 
synaptic junctures. In accordance with this view 
learning is regarded as the formation of bonds of 
connection between “a situation S and a re- 
sponse R.’* The results of his earlier experi- 
ments upon animal learning, first published as a 
monograph (in Psychological RevieWy mono- 
graph supplement, vol. ii, no. 4, vol. hi, no. 5, 

1 898-1901 ) and later as a book, Animal In- 
telligence (New York 1911), seemed to warrant 
the belief that these connections are established 
in two ways: by exercise and by the terminal 
influence of a satisfying effect. While the law of 
exercise expresses a mechanical principle of 
facilitation whereby the resistance to nervous 
conduction is reduced by use and increased by 
disuse, the law of effect is not so readily ac- 
counted for in mechanical terms. Since Thorn- 
dike refers satisfaction and annoyance to the 
readiness or unreadiness of an action system to 
function, the learning of a new and unprepared 
for act does not receive the desired explanation 
— because the effectiveness of an act is exhibited 


after the event and not during the event, as it 
must needs be if some acts infrequently exer- 
cised are more readily learned than others which 
are frequently repeated. 

The behaviorists under the leadership of John 
B. Watson reduce all learning to exercise alone 
by invoking the conditioned reflex as the sole 
means of modifying behavior. Simply — all too 
simply — stated, the unconditioned responses of 
an organism are given. Learning consists then in 
attaching an unconditioned response to a new or 
“unnatural** stimulus; the response is then said 
to be conditioned whenever it has taken place 
together witl^ an alien or unnatural stimulus 
often enough’ to produce the response without 
the presence of its natural stimulus. 

The difficulty in both these explanations is the 
unsolved problem of integration or organization 
of behavior. Education is not a mere matter of 
drill and training; it is a matter of many sided 
development giving rise to the unified proce- 
dures of a self-reliant human being. In order to 
account more adequately for this result of edu- 
cation the psychoanalytic school makes the emo- 
tional life of man the effective core of his be- 
havior and seeks in desires and their fulfilment 
or frustration an explanation of his endowments, 
his learning capacities and his individual differ- 
ences. As desires are fulfilled, tensions are re- 
leased and an organic equilibrium is established. 
Education then is rooted in man’s instinctive 
cravings. Since, however, the complexity of 
practical affairs is too great for immediate satis- 
faction in all cases, these desires remain in part 
unfulfilled, leaving active tendencies to seek 
such expression as they may in lapses, dreams 
and idealistic sublimations. The problem of 
education is to release these tensions by ap- 
propriate means of expression in order that an 
otherwise tortured soul may find an adjustment 
to his fellows and to his environment in general. 
The weakness of the psychoanalytic theory of 
education is the obscurity of its principles of 
behavior. The notions of unconscious motiva- 
tion, censorship and release furnish no clear 
understanding of what is the precise nature of 
the physiological and psychological bases of 
desire. 

Another theory of behavior, which is truly of 
ancient vintage, is advanced by William 
McDougall as a hormic psychology. According 
to this view a purposive striving is the basic fact 
in behavior. Thus no explanation of man’s learn- 
ing is required; instead, one may ask why man 
fails to learn more readily and effectively than 
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he does. Based upon a given number of indi- 
vidual and social instincts learning is but a re- 
finement and habituation of these original 
forms of behavior in their cognitive, emotional 
and conativc aspects. 

(lestalt psychology offers still another solu- 
tion to the problem of learning in proposing to 
regard both physiological and psychological 
processes as unitary structures, the analysis of 
which leads to the discovery of subordinate 
structures but not to elements of reflex action 
or conscious process. Learning then will consist 
in the formation of a new structure both in ex- 
perience and in behavior, eithf y.'V the differ- 
entiation of a subordinate strucw.-ve or by the 
assimilation of two or more previously existing 
structures. The details of these formations 
depend upon the graded features of experience 
and behavior and upon the redefinition of exist- 
ing structures and gradations into new and 
unique forms. In other words, Gestalt psychol- 
ogy renounces the mechanism of the stimulus- 
response and conditioned reflex hypotheses and 
underwrites the psychoanalytic and hormic 
psychologies of desire with concrete psycho- 
physical structures that owe their origin and 
change to field conditions rather than to external 
stimuli or internal purposes. A Gestalt is a struc- 
ture in a field of forces which maintain, modify 
or destroy it. Yet its structural integrity can 
within limits select the forces conducive to its 
maintenance and completeness. Hence the 
learning process of an organism as a Gestalt is 
centrally motivated and selective of the means at 
its disposal for satisfying the wants of its struc- 
ture as a behaving creature. 

The scope of educational psychology in this 
country has been determined externally by 
requirements imposed upon persons seeking 
certification as teachers in secondary schools. 
Internally the subject has defined itself within 
the limitations of psychology as a growing 
science. The external limits led to the standard- 
ization of a course which would carry a mini- 
mum credit recognized by the certificating 
agencies. Since secondary school teachers are 
often trained in colleges of liberal arts rather 
than in normal schools or teachers’ colleges, this 
requirement has led to the modification of exist- 
ing courses in psychology and to the addition of 
special courses in educational psychology. 

The internal development of the subject has 
been focused on the learning process, first intro- 
duced into the psychological laboratory by 
Hermann Ebbinghaus’ classical experiments oo 


memory in 1885. The extensive series of investi- 
gations which followed under the leadership of 
such men as G. E. Muller and Ernst Meumann 
established many important features of the 
economy and technique of learning, but the ex- 
periments on animals, to which I'horndike and 
Watson gave the chief impulse, contributed 
most to an (objective theory. In addition to these 
experimental leadings the study of individual 
differences begun by Francis Galton resulted in 
the elaborate devices of the mental or aptitude 
tests. Here we find the independent and influ- 
ential efforts of such men as Alfred Binet, the 
author of the intelligence scale; William Stern, 
the author of a psychology of individual differ- 
ences; and C. Spearman, the author of a con- 
ception of general intelligence. A third leading, 
which only recently has begun to be employed 
experimentally, is the study of infancy and child- 
hood. Child study has produced a wealth of 
material, much of it anecdotal, recorded by psy- 
chologists of various countries. Authors of im- 
portance in this field are W. Preyer, William 
Stern, James Sully, Milliccnt Shinn and more 
recently K. Biihler, K. Koffka, J. Piaget, Arnold 
Gesell and j. B. Watson. The late G. Stanley 
Hall contributed largely both in his own writings 
and by publications in his journal, Pedagogical 
Smifiary^ to the encouragement of studies of 
this character, as did also J. Mark Baldwin. In 
summarizing and interpreting the results of 
these observations of childhood, theories of de- 
velopment resting upon the general theory of 
organic evolution have played an important 
part. 

In general, the varied theories and experi- 
ments on child behavior, learning and individual 
differences have converged in two issues: the 
one mechanistic and the other teleological. Of 
these the former has seemed to have the sanction 
of a rigorous, scientific interpretation of facts, 
while the latter has suffered from the charge of 
being unscientific and therefore untrue. 

It is a paradox that the aims and objectives of 
educational procedures which common sense 
defines in terms of an improvement in individual 
and social life should when subjected to scien- 
tific scrutiny reduce themselves to a set of forced 
actions in which either a hereditary bias or an 
environmental set of conditions determines 
every educational change. Within the ranks of 
the rigid experimentalists, who fii>d no justifica- 
tion for anything that smacks of purpose, it was 
quite recently the fashion to regard hereditary 
bias as all important. The problem of education 
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was supposed to be largely solved by tests calcu- 
lated to determine the limitations of individual 
capacity. It was argued that each individual 
works within the limits of his endowment and 
may be counted upon to make the best he can of 
his capacity. Educators need only test the indi- 
vidual and supply opportunities within his 
range; he will then take care of his own educa- 
tion. But now from the same camp there is the 
contrary notion of J. B. Watson that environ- 
ment is all effective. “Give me,” he says, “a 
dozen healthy infants, well-formed and my own 
specified world to bring them up in and I’ll 
guarantee to take any one at random and train 
him to become any type of specialist I might 
select — doctor, lawyer, artist, merchant-chief 
and, yes, even beggar-man and thief, regardless 
of his talents, penchants, tendencies, abilities, 
vocations, and race of his ancestors” {Behavior- 
isniy p. 104). 

But while the controversies between deter- 
minism and teleology, heredity and environ- 
ment, still flourish among educational psycholo- 
gists, similar questions are assuming a new 
asjiect in physics and biology. It is no longer a 
mark of reproach to mention indeterminism in 
physics, and the question of nature or nurture is 
being answered by considering behavior itself as 
the primary subject of biological inquiry. Thus 
revised, purposive striving on the part of an 
individual or group, leading to the discovery of 
new and indeterminate facts and to the learning 
of new' and indeterminate ways of dealing with 
facts, is no longer evidence of a mysterious force 
which shapes ends to fit a prearranged plan. In- 
stead, the formation of behavior, as revealed by 
the studies of C. M. Child and G. E. Coghill on 
embryonic development, by K. S. Lashicy on 
experimental neurology and by W. Kohler on 
the learning of apes and other animals, has be- 
come a problem of dynamics. That is, the prob- 
lem of behavior is no longer defined in terms of a 
bodily machine, limited in its action to a few 
degrees of freedom; for the machine itself is a 
product of behavior developing its own limita- 
tions as it behaves. 

Thus the psychology of education need not be 
reduced to conscious contents, associated, ap- 
perceived or acted upon by external agencies of 
mind or body, nor to reflex units in complex 
combinations that give forced responses to ex- 
ternal stimulation. Instead, we have a new con- 
ception of the individual and the social group as 
behaving creatures which by a process of differ- 
entiation develop subordinate forms of behavior 


each conditioned by the structural nature of the 
whole organism in its field of action. I’here must 
be indeterminateness in the sense that we arc not 
dealing with a world of finite entities which can 
be counted and their action with one another ex- 
plained in terms of a calculus of unit forces. 
Purposiveness also exists, not in the sense of an 
obscure agency for the attainment of ends but 
rather as a fundamental pattern the integrity 
of which is maintained and promoted by its 
own essential nature as a living, growing form 
of behavior. 

R. M. Ogden 
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EDWARD I (1239-1307), king of England. 
Edward is traditionally known as the “English 
Justinian” — an appropriate name if one con- 
siders his tremendous interest in law and the 
fact that his statutes summarized and supple- 
mented the teeming and disorderly common law 
growth of the preceding century; inappropriate 
if it implies a common law completed or deca- 
dent. Edward began with a nation wide investi- 
gation of private jurisdictions. This was followed 
by the writ of Quo warranto, which established 
the principle that no new franchises should be 
acquired except by royal grant: thus time would 
extinguish them. The Statutes of Westminster i 
and II in 1275 and 1285 formulated much un- 
written law, and the second contained the enact- 
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merit {de donis conditionalibus) which made 
possible the creation of entailed estates and also 
reorganized the circuit courts, laying down the 
nisi prim principle. Mortmain in 1279 prohibited 
alienation of land to the clergy, and Merchants 
in 1283 made it easier for traders to collect their 
debts. Winchester in 1285 elaborated the old 
regulations touching militia service and local 
maintenance of the peace. In 1290 the Statute of 
Westminster 111, known also as Quia emptoreSy 
regulated the sale of land, enacting the new 
principle that the purchaser should hold of the 
seller’s overlord, thus preventing subinfeuda- 
tion. Such statutes indicated the passing of the 
old feudal order and enunciated law some of 
which holds even to the present. Only two or 
three other periods of English history are com- 
parable with this for legislative importance. A 
legal profession developed; and since church 
influence was withdrawing clerks from state 
service, laymen had to be trained, and the first 
traces of the Inns of Court appeared. The Year 
Books, beginning in 1292, marked vivid interest 
in law; and the chancellor, soon the center of a 
new equitable jurisdiction, became the king’s 
chief minister. 

Representation of shires and boroughs in 
central assemblies grew, and in 1295 under 
stress of war Edward gathered a more complete 
representative assembly than before — the so- 
called Model Parliament. The Council became 
more clearly defined and was the center and 
nucleus of Parliament. War made the taxing 
problem acute, customs duties became impor- 
tant and in 1297 most notable of all con- 

firmations of Magna Carta the king conceded 
the principle of no taxation without consent of 
the taxed. Edward conquered Wales, attempted 
to conquer Scotland and fought with France to 
retain the English holdings there; but his reign’s 
greatness — unquestionably the expression of his 
own qualities — in the realm of law and the 
constitution. 

Albert Beebe White 

Consult: Jenks, E., Edward Plantagenet, the English 
yustiman (London 1902) chs. vii, xi, xiii, and 
especially ch. ix; Mcllwain, C. H., The High Court of 
Parliament (New Haven 1910) chs. i-iii; Pasquet, D., 
Essai sur les origines de la chamhre des communes (Paris 
1914), tr. by R. G. D. Laffan (Cambridge, Eng. 1925) 
chs. iii-v and p. 71-230; Records of the Parliament 
Holden at Westminster, in 1305, ed. by F. W. Maitland 
(London 1893) p. ix-exxi; Baldwin, J. F., The King*s 
Council in England during the Middle Ages (Oxford 
1913) ch. iv; Holdsworth, W, S,, A History of English 
Law, 9 vols. (London 1922-26) vol. ii, ch. iv; Bolland, 
W. C., The Year Books (Cambridge, Eng. 1921) p. 


1-25; Jenks, Edward, “The Development of Teu- 
tonic Law” in Select Essays in Anglo-American 
Legal History, 3 vols. (Boston 1907-09) vol. i, p. 

34-87. 

EDWARDS, JONATHAN (1703-58), Ameri- 
can theologian and philosopher. At the age of 
twenty-three, seven years after his graduation 
from Yale, he was called as assistant to his 
grandfather, Solomon Stoddard, influential 
Congregational pastor of Northampton. The 
intense fervor of Edwards’ religious life, char- 
acterized by an overwhelming sense of the glory 
and sovereignty of God and of the blessedness 
derived from complete submission to His will, 
communicated itself to his audiences, resulting 
in a wave of religious enthusiasm which, tem- 
porarily at least, transformed the character of 
New England Puritanism. Shifting the emphasis 
of Puritan theocracy from the social and political 
realm to the inner life of the soul, he stressed 
with the full force of his dialectical skill and 
spiritual vigor the necessity of depending en- 
tirely upon God’s free grace for salvation. Ed- 
wards’ unusual efTectiveness in arousing “ex- 
perimental religion’’ in others culminated, with 
the aid of Whitefield’s itinerant preaching and 
other factors, in the widespread religious mo\‘e- 
ment known as the “Great Awakening” (i73f)- 
41) and thus was instrumental in establishing 
the practises of revivalistic evangelism, which 
for many generations remained one of the char- 
acteristic features of American life. Neverthe- 
less, he disapproved of the violent physical ex- 
pressions which seemed to be an increasingly 
prominent feature of the revival meetings and 
insisted that “the true mark of the work of the 
Spirit” is to be found in “Christian practise.” 
His critical Treatise on the Religious Affections 
{Works, vol. V, p. 1-344) is a classic of the psy- 
chology of religion. Nor did he sanction the 
tendency to “separate” from the regular 
churches. Encouraged by the unusual success of 
his ministry, Edwards made an attempt to en- 
force at Northampton certain disciplinary re- 
forms, such as the strict interpretation of the 
qualifications for communion. His congregation, 
however, reacting from its recent enthusiasms 
and preferring the extremely lenient discipline 
of Stoddardeanism, with which they had been 
familiar for half a century, resented Edwards’ 
prop)osed change of policy; and after a protracted 
dispute Edwards in 1750 was dismissed. 

During the next seven years, while serving as 
pastor and missionary in the frontier settlement 
of Stockbridge, Massachusetts, Edwards was 
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more free to return to the abstract problems of 
metaphysics and philosophy, which in his col- 
lege days, before his preoccupation with church 
polity and practical theology, had absorbed his 
interest and had inspired him to formulate in his 
‘‘notes, Of Being {Works, vol. i, p. 706-08) and 
The Mind (Works, vol. ii, p. 664-702), an 
idealistic philosophy, which was significant 
because it anticipated later idealistic doctrines. 
His early idealism was based on Newton, Locke 
and the Platon ists. He now developed his 
philosophy on a Calvinistic basis, emphasizing 
the doctrines of the sovereignty and perfection 
of the divine will and the moral justification of 
determinism, original sin, election and retribu- 
tion. His most important works of the Stock- 
bridge period are y] Careful . . . Inquiry into the 
. . . Freedom of Will . . . (1754) and 'Two Disserta- 
tions (/) Concerning the End for which God 
Created the World; (//) The Nature of True 
Virtue (1754), which in the main attempted to 
provide by metaphysical reasoning a verification 
of the main tenets of Calvinistic theology. His 
work resulted in a new school of Calvinism, 
called the New England or Edwardean theology, 
which served as a powerful check to the growing 
liberalism of his time. The carrying out of a 
final work, which rewards had contemplated as 
a summa of his theology and philosophy, was 
prevented by his acceptance of the call to the 
presidency of New Jersey College (Princeton) in 
1757 and by his death the following year. 

Hkrbert W. Schneider 

Works'. The Works of President Edwards: with a 
Memoir of I Us Life, ed. by S. E. Dwight, 10 vols, 
(New York 1829-30). 

Consult: Schneider, II. W., The Puritan Mind (New 
York 1930) ch. iv, and bibliography p. 283-86; 
I^arkes, H. B,, Jonathan Edwards, the Fiery Puritan 
(New York 1930). 

EFFICIENCY in the sense of a ratio between 
input and output, effort and results, expenditure 
and income, cost and the resulting pleasure, is a 
relatively recent term. In this specific sense it 
became current in engineering only during the 
latter half of the nineteenth century and in busi- 
ness and in economics only since the beginning 
of the twentieth. But economics was thoroughly 
familiar with the concept of efficiency before it 
took over the term from engineering and busi- 
ness. The concept occurred in embryonic form 
in Adam Smith, who made clear in the opening 
paragraphs of his Wealth of Nations (1776) that 
he was addressing himself to the problem of 
how the produce of “the annual labour'' of a 
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nation could be made to bear the largest possible 
“proportion to the number of those who are to 
consume it." But Smith did not analyze the 
problem of costs thoroughly and he did not 
examine the problem of minimizing cost. The 
classical economists, as utilitarians, not merely 
sought to explain economic phenomena in terms 
of men's efforts to seek pleasure and to avoid 
pain but also attempted to discover the form of 
industrial organization and the economic poli- 
cies which would enable men to achieve the 
maximum return with a minimum outlay. In 
most of the work of the classical economists, 
however, the concept of efficiency is taken for 
granted rather than given explicit formulation. 
Jevons, on the other hand, undertook to develop 
a “mechanics of utility," and although he did 
not use the word “efficiency" he described the 
problem of efficiency as the central problem of 
economics. 

The earliest technical use of the term efficiency 
occurred in mechanical engineering, where it 
was applied to the performance of prime movers 
and machines. I'he application of the term to 
human performance followed the realization by 
leading members of the American Society of 
Mechanical Engineers that output was affected 
by methods of wage payment as well as by 
technical proficiency. The foundation of modem 
scientific management may be dated from F. W. 
Taylor's paper A Piece Rate System (London 
1895; reprinted in Two Papers on Scientific Man- 
agement, London 1919), in which he described 
his pioneer method of establishing standards of 
job performance at the Midvale steel plant. 
When such standards were set, it became cus- 
tomary to refer to the ratio of actual perform- 
ance to the standard performance as the effi- 
ciency of labor, a use somewhat different from 
that of the mechanical engineers, who apply the 
term to the ratio of actual output to an actual 
input. 

Shortly after the turn of the century there 
suddenly developed a popular efficiency move- 
ment on the basis of the application of the 
methods of systematic research to the problems 
of business operation. The development of cost 
accounting during the last two or three decades 
of the nineteenth century, together with the use 
of time and motion study, provided two tech- 
niques capable of measuring the effectiveness of 
managerial policies and methods of production. 
The impressive results yielded by the early 
researches into administrative procedure com- 
manded extraordinary interest throughout the 
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industrial world. Enormous publicity was given 
to its possibilities when, during hearings before 
the Interstate Commerce Commission in 1910, 
Louis D. Ilrandeis introduced industrial engi- 
neers who testified that the railroads could re- 
duce costs $1,000,000 a day by the use of scien- 
tific management. This was the first use of the 
latter term, which has gradually supplanted the 
term efficiency as the symbol for the movement 
for business research. The pioneers in this sci- 
entific management movement were F. W. Tay- 
lor, whose important Principles of Scientific 
Management (New York) appeared in 1911, 
Harrington Jmierson and H. L. Gantt. In 1912 
the Efficiency Society was organized in New 
Y^ork City with the broad aim of “promoting 
efficiency in the various activities in which man 
is engaged.” Its membership included many 
educators, economists and publicists as well as 
business men. Almost simultaneously the Tay- 
lor group of engineers organized the Society to 
Promote the Science of Management, now the 
Taylor Society. By 1913 it was possible for 
Charles Buxton Cooing, editor of the Engineering 
Magazine, to say that efficiency had become a 
catchword everywhere. 

The application of the idea of efficiency ex- 
tended from business administration to indi- 
vidual development and political performance. 
Luther Gulick’s 7 'he Efficient Life (New York 
1907) was a forerunner of popular interest in 
health and psychology. Josephine Goldmark had 
made the first important study of industrial hy- 
giene, published as Fatigue and Efficiency (New 
York 1912). At the same time a widespread 
demand arose for reform in public administra- 
tion with emphasis on budgetary control of ex- 
penditures. Between 1912 and 1914 the United 
States government and thirteen states estab- 
lished bureaus or commissions of efficiency and 
economy. Morris L. C(X)ke, one of the most 
distinguished of the original Taylor group of 
industrial engineers, became director of public 
works in the Philadelphia reform administration 
from 1912 to 1915. He was one of the first to 
employ experts in the conduct of public affairs. 
The introduction of the city manager form of 
government dates from this period. At this same 
time the applicability of the concept of efficiency 
to agriculture and to the household led to the 
growth of the farm management and home eco- 
nomics movements. 

The efficiency movement early aroused the 
intense opposition of organized labor. The rea- 
sons for the opposition were various. All unions, 


even those which favored piecework, were op- 
posed to bonus systems under which compensa- 
tion did not rise in proportion to output, and 
which therefore were regarded as rate cutting 
devices. The claims of increased output which 
efficiency engineers made for their methods 
caused unionists to associate efficiency with 
speeding. 'Phe craft unions feared the destruc- 
tion of their trades by specialization and by the 
substitution of instruction cards and standard 
practises for the workman’s knowledge and skill. 
Most important of all, the unions feared and 
resented the claim of some engineers that scien- 
tific research could eliminate most if not all of 
the necessity for collective bargaining. As a re- 
sult of labor influence the House of Represen- 
tatives on August 21, 1911, appointed a special 
investigating committee to study the Taylor 
system in the government arsenals. Later Con- 
gress prohibited the making of further time 
studies on government employees. In 1914-15 
the Federal Commission on Industrial Relations 
appointed Professor R. F. Hoxie of the Univer- 
sity of Chicago to investigate the claims of the 
efficiency experts and to study their methods 
in operation. Possibiy as a result of Professor 
Hoxie ’s report, which is summarized in his Sci- 
entific Management and Labor (New Y ork 1915), 
and also as a result of the great economic strength 
of labor during the World War the industrial 
engineers have abandoned their extreme claims 
on behalf of time study and conceded the need 
for collective bargaining. At tlie same time they 
are giving more attention to personnel admin- 
istration and industrial hygiene. The war labor 
problem focused the attention of many engineers 
upon the problems of industrial morale and led 
them to appreciate the fact that friendly labor 
organizations might become managerial assets. 
In their turn some of the more far seeing trade 
union leaders have realized that labor might 
benefit by cooperating in the application of the 
principles of scientific management. 

Since the war the concept of efficiency has 
acquired both wider currency and a vaguer 
meaning. It has been applied not only to the 
organization of single plants but to the elimina- 
tion of waste throughout industry and the com- 
munity at large. It has been used as a slogan in 
arguments as to the relative merits of small and 
large scale, public or commercial operation of 
business. To many people the term has come to 
symbolize the methods of mass production and 
machine technique which have had their great- 
est development in the United States. In this 
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sense efficiency has become a goal of the states- 
men of Soviet Russia as well as of the engineers 
of Japan and South America. It has been used 
as a justification for the replacement of repre- 
sentative government by dictatorship. At the 
same time the term has been subjected to in- 
creasingly critical analysis. An efficiency which 
leads to periodical crises and unemployment 
stands self-condemned. In recent years there has 
been evident among many groups a tendency to 
talk in terms of rationalisation and national or 
international planning as substitutes for or sup- 
plements to efficiency. 

The tremendous emphasis on efficiency and 
the widespread use of the term in the sense of 
business or pecuniary efficiency have obscured 
the real nature of the term and created the 
popular i)elief that efficiency is desirable per se. 
Hence it has been accepted as an indictment of 
trade unions to say that they are opposed to 
efficiency or of public operation of industries to 
say that it is inefficient. Strictly speaking, effi- 
ciency is a purely abstract and colorless term. 
It relates simply to the ratio of results achieved 
to the means used. It follows that there is no 
sucl] thing as efficiency in general or efficiency 
as such — there are simply a multitude of par- 
ticular kinds of efficiency. Actions and proce- 
dures which are efficient when measured with 
one measuring stick may be inefficient when 
measured with a different measuring stick. Con- 
sequently it is no more true to say that trade 
unions are opposed to efficiency than it is to say 
that business men are opposed to efficiency. 
The two statements are ecpially true and equally 
false, for both trade unions and business men 
favor some kinds of efficiency and oppose other 
kinds — but not the same kinds. From the point 
of view of the business man that method of 
production is most efficient which yields the 
largest output at the lowest money cost; from 
the workman’s standpoint that method is most 
efficient which yields the largest output at the 
lowest cost in terms of fatigue, monotony, acci- 
dents — the lowest human cost. Just as trade 
unions do not hesitate to oppose methods which 
reduce money costs at the expense of human 
costs, so business men often oppose methods 
which reduce human costs at the expense of 
money costs. Among the almost numberless 
kinds of efficiency three stand out as of particular 
importance: engineering or physical efficiency, 
the relationship between physical quantities con- 
sumed and physical quantities produced; pecu- 
niary or business efficiency, the relationship 
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between dollars spent and income obtained; and 
social or human efficiency, the relationship be- 
tween human costs incurred and human satis- 
faction or benefits produced. 

SuMNKR H. Slighter 

See: Scientific Management; Waste; Cost; En- 
gineering; Expert; Industrialism. 
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EFFICIENCY PAYMENTS. See Labor, 

Methods of Remuneration for. 

EFIMENKO, ALEXANDRA YAKOV- 
LEVNA (1848-1919), Russian economic his- 
torian. Upon completing her secondary educa- 
tion Alexandra Efimenko taught school in 
Kholmogori in the province of Archangel. The 
work on local historical records which she began 
at this time under the influence of her husband, 
Peter S. Efimenko, a well known student of 
indigenous legal customs, opened for her a 
career of historical research which soon en- 
grossed her entire attention. In 1907 she was 
appointed professor of Russian history at the St. 
Petersburg school for women of university rank. 
She was killed during the civil war by a peasant 
mob in the Ukraine. 

Alexandra Efimenko’s work was inspired by 
an idealization of folk justice, and she stressed 
particularly the importance of the labor prin- 
ciple in the local customary law. Her writing 
possessed a degree of literary charm rarely 
found among academic historiographers. Her 
most important contribution is a collection of 
essays on land tenure in the north, Izsledovaniya 
narodnoy zhizni (Studies of folk life, Moscow 
1884). A study of private deeds of Archangel 
convinced her that northern land tenure in the 
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sixteenth and seventeenth centuries was based 
on the principle of owning ideal shares to which 
corresponded the actual possession of strips in 
the several fields of the village. This system of 
share ownership developed later in some locali- 
ties into a form of private property vested in the 
family and in others into communal land tenure 
with periodic redistributions. Her work on 
southern Russia, Yuzhnaya Rus (2 vols., St. 
Petersburg 1905), was based in part on original 
investigations of church brotherhoods in the 
south and west in relation to land tenure and of 
the forms and procedures of folk tribunals, but 
most of her writing on Ukrainian history re- 
mained on the level of a brilliant compilation. 
This is true also of her Istoriya ukraimkago 
naroda (History of the Ukrainian people, 2 vols., 
St. Petersburg 1907), which went through sev- 
eral editions. 

V. Miakotin 

Consult: Simkhovitch, V. G., Die Feldgemeinschqft in 
Russland (Jena 1898) ch. i. 

EGERTON, HUGH EDWARD (1855-1927), 
English historian. Egerton was educated at 
Rugby and Oxford and called to the bar in 1880. 
In 1885 he was appointed assistant private sec- 
retary to Edward Stanhope, m.p., who in 1886 
became secretary of state for the colonies in Lord 
Salisbury’s government. His interest in the colo- 
nies thus awakened, Egerton devoted all his 
spare time for several years to research in colo- 
nial history. Its results appeared in his Short 
History of British Colonial Policy (London 1897, 
8th ed. 1928), a book which proved his mastery 
of a field which historians had hitherto neg- 
lected. Other books followed and when in 1905 
Alfred Beit endowed a new chair of colonial his- 
tory at Oxford, Egerton was called by common 
consent to be the first professor. Neither his lec- 
tures nor his books, except his first, were very 
popular; but he exerted, none the less, a pro- 
found influence on the study of the British Em- 
pire. Both lectures and books were models of 
industrious scholarship and cool academic judg- 
ment, which appear at their best in his published 
course. The Causes and Character of the Amer- 
icon Revolution (Oxford 1923). Thus he gave the 
new chair at its outset a tradition of solid learning 
in a subject which lent itself all too easily to 
superficial or partisan treatment; and it was 
largely due to him that serious students of the 
history and problems of the empire could free 
themselves from the suspicion of political prop- 
aganda. In his later phase^ moreover (e.g. in 


British Colonial Policy in the Twentieth Century., 
London 1922), Egerton, although conservativrt 
by upbringing and instinct, showed an under- 
standing of the post-war development of inter- 
imperial relations and likewise a reasoned sym- 
pathy with dominion nationalism which deeplv 
influenced the wide circle of his pupils, friends 
and readers. 

R. Coupland 

EGGLESTON, EDWARD (1837-1902), 
American novelist and historian. Suffering from 
ill health in childhood, he was largely self-edu- 
cated and in his adult years followed a varied 
career as Methodist circuit rider, journalist, edi- 
tor, novelist, biographer, resident clergyman and 
historian. His widely read novel. The Hoosier 
School-Master (New York 1871), was the first to 
exploit realistically the literary materials afforded 
by mid-western pioneer life. 'Fhis was followed 
by other novels. The Circuit Rider (New York 
1874), Roxy (New York 1878), The Hoosier 
School-Boy (New York 1883) and The Graysotis 
(New York 1887), which portray with greater 
literary skill a similar background. I'he historical 
labors which occupied his later years were 
colored by this preoccupation with the life of 
common folk and by his removal from the 
middle west to New York, where he was better 
able to obtain a comparative view of American 
civilization. In 1880 he projected a comprehen- 
sive History of Life in the United States, only 
two volumes of which, however, were completed 
before his death: The Beginners of a Nation (New 
York 1896) and The Transit of Civilization from 
England to America (New York 1900). Written 
at a time when American historians of the new 
scientific school envisaged history mainly as 
“past politics,” these volumes offered a rich 
synthesis of colonial life in its varied aspects as 
affected both by its European background and 
its American environment. Compared with the 
contemporary historical work of J. B. McMaster, 
who was animated by a somewhat similar ideal, 
the material in Eggleston’s volumes was more 
philosophical, less political, better digested and 
more gracefully written. The fullest formula- 
tion of his historical creed appeared in his ad- 
dress as president of the American Historical 
Association in 1900 under the significant title 
“The New History” (in American Historical 
Association, Annual Report for igoo, 2 vols., 
Washington 1901, vol. i, p. 35-47). In this he 
adjured historians to neglect “drum and trumpet 
history” for a conception more vital, “the his- 
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tory of culture, the real history of men and 
women.” 

A. M. SCHLESINGER 

Consult. Eggleston, G. C., The First of the Hoosiers 
(Philadelphia 1903). 

EGOISM. See Altruism and Egoism. 

EGYPTIAN PROBLEM. Egypt by virtue of 
its geographical position has during the last two 
thousand years provided a fruitful field for the 
successive operations of Greek, Roman, Arab, 
Georgian, Turkish, French and British exploit- 
ers. It was in turn a province of the Greek 
Empire, of which it was the art gallery; of the 
Roman Empire, of which it became the granary; 
and of the Ottoman Empire, of which it was the 
gold mine. At the time of its national renaissance 
Egypt had no national legend, no national lit- 
erature, not even a national language. The Copts, 
or “Gypts,” the survivors of the ancient Egyp- 
tians, belonged to the despised Christian reli- 
gion and clerical class, and were reduced by 
Islamic persecution to less than one million — 
a tenth of w^hich population was Moslem, 
mostly of Nubian stock and speaking Arabic. 
The ruling class were Mamelukes, Arnaut Jani- 
zaries or Turkish pashas and spoke Turkish. 

The system of the Mamelukes (male white 
slaves) was instituted by Saladin, himself a slave 
by birth. These slave guards, like the Roman 
praetorians or the Byzantine Varangians or the 
Ottoman Janizaries, by virtue of non-assimila- 
tion with the native population and by continu- 
ally recruiting their ranks from the Georgian 
race, were able to establish themselves as a ruling 
class which continued to govern Egypt for five 
centuries. The rise of the Ottoman Empire re- 
sulted in a temporary diminution of the prestige 
and position of the Mamelukes but did not 
succeed in permanently destroying their politi- 
cal power. CJradually as the Ottoman power 
declined they recovered most of the influence 
they had lost. 

For centuries these praetorians of the Islamic 
state barred European expansion eastward. But 
economic pressure for reopening the direct route 
between Europe and the East through Egypt at 
last made further isolation of Egypt from Europe 
impossible. The wars of the French Revolution 
and Napoleon’s dreams of an eastern empire 
made Egypt a battle ground between British 
naval and French military forces. Napoleon or- 
ganized Egypt as the base for the establishment 
of an eastern empire, effectively destroyed the 
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power of the Mamelukes and brought Egypt for 
the first time into direct contact with western 
civilization. But his plans ended in failure. The 
French evacuated Egypt in 1801 and after the 
British withdrew in 1803 again became a 

province of the Ottoman Empire. But these 
events paved the way for the first steps in the 
emergence of Egypt as a modern state under 
Mehemet Ali. 

Mehcmet Ali was the founder of modern Egypt 
and he is considered to be the father of the 
F)gyptian national movement. I’his first expres- 
sion of Egyptian nationalism was not cultural 
as in the case of most other national movements 
of the nineteenth century but military. For 
Mehemet Ali w^as himself a foreigner; by sheer 
audacity and ability he made himself pasha of 
Egypt in 1805 and both his own rule and that 
of his successors presented all the characteristics 
of alien domination. He did, however, organize 
within the Islamic state the first of the new 
reconstructed nations of the East and thus es- 
tablished a national tradition for the subsequent 
and more genuine national movements. 

Mehemet Ali is generally described as having 
Europeanized Egypt. But he was an oriental 
autocrat; his state was thoroughly Islamic; and 
his experiments in state socialism were inspired 
rather from the ICast than from Europe. When 
he made himself sole titular landlord, sole tax 
farmer and sole foreign trader for all Egypt he 
did so under the authority of Islamic law. His 
system of state monopolies succeeded sensa- 
tionally as long as they concerned only market- 
ing, but in respect to production they failed. So 
long, however, as he controlled them, they gave 
him an economic basis for a no less sensational 
expansion of political power. With the aid of 
FVench experts he had soon organized an army 
and a fleet on European models that enabled 
Egypt to break the Wahabi Empire over Arabia 
in 1816, to conquer the Sudan, to crush the 
Greek rising in 1825 and to lead an Egyptian 
army through ten years of campaigns in Syria 
and Asia Minor to the walls of Constantinople 
in 1833. Nothing but the armed intervention of 
Palmerston and the British fleet saved the re- 
forming sultan, Mahmud ii, from his rival. 

After Mehemet Ali’s death in 1849 European 
expansion in the latter half of the century made 
Egypt a diplomatic battlefield between British 
and French imperialism. Under Mehemet Ali’s 
successors, Abbas (1848-54), Sayyid (1854-63) 
and Ibrahim (1863-79), th^ system of monopo- 
lies became a cesspool of corruption. Egypt, like 
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Turkey, Algiers, Tunis, Morocco and Persia, 
ran rapidly through the early stages of Euro- 
peanization — first reconstruction, next corrup- 
tion and extravagance followed by foreign con- 
trol, financial and then political. Under Sayyid 
the French were dominant and de Lesseps se- 
cured for them the construction of the Suez 
Canal; this although a vast benefit to the world 
was disastrous to I'igypt. Ilis successor Ismail 
succeeded in making I^gypt practically inde- 
pendent of 'Fiirkey and acquired the title of 
khedive in 1873. But on the other hand he 
pawned Egypt to European financiers for loans 
from the Cioschens in 1862, 1864 and 1866, from 
the Oppenlieirns in 1873, the Bischofsheims in 
1870 and the Rothschilds in 1879. Never was 
there such a spoiling of the Egyptians. Then 
ensued the usual series of debt commissions and 
controls, in which the British took the lead. The 
Anglo-French dual control of 1876 did not take 
long to cause Ismail’s deposition in favor of 
Tewfik (1879 -92). 

The last quarter of the century was charac- 
terized by the growing ascendancy of the British 
over the French and by a growing antagonism 
between British alien authority and native na- 
tionalism. This nationalism was composed of 
three elements — an Islamic renaissance led by 
Jamalal-Din and Mohamed Abdu, a iMiropcan- 
izing constitutionalism led by Shcrif Pasha and 
Nubar, and a purely Egyptian reformation led 
by the fellah Arabi and other oflicers. This Egyp- 
tian reformation came into collision with 
Anglo-French imperialism, by which it was 
completely misread and misrepresented. The 
French pushed matters to a rupture between 
European imperialism and Egyptian national- 
ism but after a change of government declared 
against active intervention, and the British Lib- 
eral government found itself forced by financial 
interests and imperialist opinion into armed 
intervention. A British army under Wolseley 
landed in Egypt m 1882, scattered the forces of 
Egyptian nationalism and definitely established 
British occupation of Egypt. Egypt was not 
annexed to the British Empire, but an arrange- 
ment was worked out whereby its status as an 
autonomous province within the Ottoman Em- 
pire was preserved, active control to be exer- 
cised by the British consul general, who ruled 
in the name of the khedive. 

The first Egyptian nationalist movement hav- 
ing thus failed, the British set about the restora- 
tion of Egyptian finance in the interest of the 
foreign bondholders. That Egypt was saved 


from bankruptcy and restored to prosperity is 
due as much to the industry of the native peas- 
antry as to the intelligence and integrity of such 
British proconsuls as Cromer and Dufferin. By 
1886 the budget was made to balance and, al- 
though the sufferings of the peasantry from ex- 
cessive taxation were severe at first, by the end 
of the century they were sharing in the general 
prosperity. But the British throughout were 
hampered by the political character of their con- 
trol, which subjected it to an Islarnism and an 
internationalism both of which had lost vitality. 
Being merely alien advisers of an Islamic autoc- 
racy they were constrained to conserve Islamic 
institutions intact; while being merely an asso- 
ciate of other powers they were obliged to pre- 
serve all the privileges of foreigners consecrated 
by the Capitulations which were exploited 
by their French rivals so as to impede as far as 
possible all progress. Indeed, in order to pur- 
chase the tolerance of other powers the British 
had not only to collect their bondholders’ extor- 
tionate claims but even to extend their “capitu- 
latory servitudes,” as, for* example, by giving 
the mixed tribunals an interpretative veto in 
legislation. 'J’he situation was at last simplified 
by the Anglo-French agreements of 1904, by 
which in principle the French left Egypt to the 
British in return for Morocco. 

Under these conditions it is not surprising 
that the constitution planned by 1 .ord Dufferin 
was not carried into effect and that the political 
and social education of the Egyptians was neg- 
lected in the effort to give them political peace 
and economic prosperity. In this their success 
was such that Egyptian nationalism in opposi- 
tion to British rule only revived with the rise 
of a new generation. With the young khedive 
Abbas Hilmi (1892-1914) and with the young 
journalist Mustafa Kamil nationalism entered a 
new phase of politicians and publicists. This 
movement became formidable under Cromer’s 
successor, Sir Eldon Gorst (1907-11), whose 
policy it was to develop self-government. Unlike 
the earlier nationalist movement led by Arabi, 
which was chiefly agrarian in character, this sec- 
ond phase was an expression of a growing bour- 
geois intellectual class drawing its inspiration 
chiefly from French sources and attempting to 
use the pan-Islamic movement for its purposes. 
But this movement never struck deep roots in 
the country and almost disappeared again under 
Kitchener, who ruled Egypt as an oriental auto- 
crat. 

The World War inaugurated the third and last 
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chapter of Egyptian nationalism. During the 
Italo-Turkish War (1911-12) Egypt although 
still nominally under Ottoman suzerainty had 
been kept neutral by the British. But when the 
Turks joined the Central Powers on November 
5, 1914, the British riposted with the proclama- 
tion of a protectorate over Egypt on December 
18. The subsequent campaigns consisted of an 
unsuccessful Turkish offensive against the canal 
in February, 1915, an equally unsuccessful Brit- 
ish offensive against Gallipoli in 1915 from Egypt 
as base, a second Turkish offensive against the 
canal that failed at Kantara in August, 1916, and 
a final successful British offensive in Syria under 
Allenby in 1917. 

This defense of the canal, the spinal column 
of the empire, which immobilized as many as 
200,000 men in Egypt, combined with war 
prices for cotton, poured some 3^200,000,000 
into Egypt, about doubled the country’s wealth 
and increased land values about sixfold. But it 
did not purchase P-gyptian consent to the British 
protectorate. On the contrary, grievances accu- 
mulated. 'Phe constitution set up by Kitchener 
as an instalment of self-government, with a 
representative legislative assembly and provin- 
cial councils and municipalities, had been sus- 
pended during hostilities. All political activity 
had been suppressed and the prisons filled with 
suspects. A fierce and foolish press censorship 
})revailed. I'he khedive Abbas Hilmi, a pro- 
'furk and nationalist, had been deposed and 
replaced by Hussein Kamil, who was given the 
oriental title of sultan. The British officials had 
multiplied fourfold. The commandeering of 
cattle, camels and corn, the controlling of cotton 
and commerce, and enforced contributions to 
the Red Cross all combined to cause discontent. 
Last but not least came the grant of more self- 
government to India, which had not contributed 
to the war in the same proportion as had Egypt. 

Post-war Elgyptians were moreover very dif- 
ferent people from the pre-war effendis and 
fellahin. The population had doubled under 
British rule and had grown to thirteen millions. 
Its wealth had trebled. ’Phe old ruling class of 
Georgian, Arnaut and Turkish landlords and of 
Armenian and Syrian lawyers had been replaced 
by the intelligentsia of a professional and com- 
mercial middle class of Egyptians. This class 
had leaders of whom the ablest was a pure 
Egyptian of fellah stock — Sa’d Zaghlul. No 
sooner was the Armistice signed than Sa’d Zagh- 
lul requested leave to submit Egypt’s case in 
London, which was curtly rejected, although 
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the high commissioner, Wingate, supported it, 
for which he was soon after recalled. As a result 
Zaghlul united in support of his “Wafd,” or 
“delegation,” all political elements for an inde- 
pendence movement. The Wafd in fact became 
and remains an organization of practically all 
nationally conscious Egyptians. The only local 
opposition to Zaghlul disappeared when Rush- 
di s war government resigned over a dispute 
with the British as to the new constitution. 

Hostilities began with the arrest of Zaghlul 
and his lieutenants and their deportation to 
Malta on March 8, 1919. Rioting followed in the 
chief cities and within a week had become a 
revolt. Much public property was destroyed and 
some British officers murdered. But neither then 
nor later was there any real fighting. Allenby, 
arriving as high commissioner, soon restored 
order, released Zaghlul, reinstated Rushdi — and 
reasserted the protectorate. At once trouble 
broke out again and Egypt had to be governed 
under martial law. ’Phe Milner mission from 
December, 1919, to March, 1920, at last recog- 
nized Egyptian independence in principle and 
led to negotiations which broke down rather 
from mishandling than from misdirection: a 
draft treaty that gave the Wafd practically all it 
asked was rejected by the Wafd because it was 
concluded with a pro-British ministry under 
Adli. More riots followed and Zaghlul was again 
deported, this time to Seychelles in December, 
1921 . The deadlock was finally broken by Allen- 
by ’s declaration of February 28, 1922. ligypt 
was therein accorded full independence with 
four points being reserved for negotiation, viz. 
the canal, the garrison, the Capitulations and the 
Sudan. Fuad, who had succeeded Hussein, was 
then proclaimed king and proceeded to tiegoti- 
ate a constitution with the Wafd. 

At the first election the Wafd swept the coun- 
try and Zaghlul took office in January, 1924. 
But his negotiations with the first British La- 
bour government on the reserved points broke 
down over Egypt’s claim to the Sudan in Sep- 
tember, 1924. 

'Phe terrorists in Egypt had meanwhile gone 
on murdering officials and officers; Zaghlul him- 
self had been wounded by them. But now they 
succeeded in assassinating Sir Lee Stack, gov- 
ernor of the Sudan and Egyptian commander 
in chief, on November 19, 1924. The British 
demanded an indemnity and the withdrawal 
from the Sudan of Egyptian troops, which had 
recently mutinied. The indemnity was paid but 
evacuation refused. Alexandria was accordingly 
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occupied and the evacuation of the Sudan en- 
forced. Zaghlul resigned, the parliament was 
dissolved and the king ruled by decree. Egyptian 
politics thereby entered a new phase, which still 
continues. The conflict with the British receded 
and the main conflict came to be between the 
king and the parliament, the latter represented 
by the Wafd. Since the death of Zaghlul in 1927 
left the Wafd leaderless, the king has gone his 
own way and in 1930 amended the constitution 
so as to secure a docile chamber. 

The second Labour government of 1929 con- 
cluded a fresh treaty with the king s ministers, 
which conceded all disputed points to Egypt 
except its claim to the Sudan. The high com- 
missionership has been converted into a diplo- 
matic post and the British garrison is eventually 
to be transferred to the canal zone. 

Under this treaty the Anglo-Egyptian con- 
dominium in the Sudan is nominally restored. 
But practically the Sudan has become a British 
protectorate and will remain so. There is no 
racial or regional bond between Egypt and this 
vast area. The Egyptian claim is one of conquest 
and has been superseded by its reconquest first 
by the Mahdi and then by the British. The 
Egyptians are incapable of governing it, still less 
of developing it, and their legitimate claim to 
the waters of the Nile is to be secured by inter- 
national guaranties. 

George Young 
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EHRENBERG, RICHARD (1857-1921), Ger- 
man economist. After working in a bank and a 
Leipsic book concern and serving for ten years 


as secretary of the Altona chamber of commerce 
he became professor of economics first in Got- 
tingen (1897) and later in Rostock (1899). Il- 
luminated by his thorough knowledge of prac- 
tical economics his lectures were unusually 
stimulating. His short books, Der Handel (Jena 
1897) and Handelspolitik (Jena 1900), presented 
many new points of view and his Ilandelshoch- 
schulen (3 vols., Braunschweig 1897-98) influ- 
enced the development of higher schools of 
commerce in Germany. He was of special im- 
portance as an economic historian, writing on 
early modern history and on the development of 
large enterprises. His Zeitalter der Fugger (2 
vols., Jena 1896; incomplete translation by H. 
M. Lucas as Capitalism and Finance in the Age 
of the Renaissance y London 1928) attracted wide 
interest both in Germany and abroad. At 
Rostock he studied the works of Johann Hein- 
rich von Thiinen, who had drawn for the sup- 
port of his theories largely from agricultural 
bookkeeping records. Ehrenberg developed the 
view that economics could be made an exact 
science by studying the accounts and other rec- 
ords of individual commercial enterprises. To 
this end he founded the Vereinigung fiir Exakt- 
Vergleichende Wirtschaftsforschung, largely 
supported by industrialists and landowners, and 
in 1904 began and frequently contributed to the 
Thiinen- Archiv (changed in 1906 to Archiv fur 
exakte Wirtschaftsforschung y 9 vols.). Although 
Ehrenberg sometimes overestimated the re- 
liability of his material and the value of the com- 
parative method he had proposed, his work and 
that of his students contributed significantly to 
our knowledge of economic history. He stressed 
the importance of the entrepreneur, opposed the 
notion of the class struggle and emphasized the 
idea of community of interest between capital 
and labor. He criticized the tendencies of the 
socio-political school, attacking their methods 
as unscientific; the hostility which he thus 
aroused among the socialists of the chair hin- 
dered the systematic formulation of his ideas. In 
later years he occupied himself with agricultural 
problems, particularly those of land settlement 
in Germany. 

Richard Passow 

Other important works: Die Fondsspekulation und die 
Gesetzgebung (Berlin 1883); Hamburg und England im 
Zeitalter der Kdnigin Elisabeth (Jena 1896); Grosse 
Vermdgeny ihre Entstehung und ihre Bedeutungy 2 vols. 
(Jena 1902-05; vol. i, 3rd ed., vol. ii, 2nd ed., 1925); 
Die Unternehmungen der BrUder Siemens (Jena 1906); 
Sozialreformer und Unternehmer (Jena 1904); Heimat- 
politik (Rostock 1908); Terrorismus in der Wirtschafts- 
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vnssenschafty Gegen den Katheder>Sozialismus series, 
no. 2-3 (Berlin 1910). He also compiled Landarbeit 
und KleinhesitZy 11 vols. (Berlin 1 907-11). 

Consult: Eickstedt, Claus von, in Deutsches biogra- 
phisches Jalirbuchf vol. hi (Berlin 1927) p. 77-80. 

EHRENBERG, VICTOR (1851-1929), Ger- 
man jurist. Ehrenberg taught at Gottingen, 
Rostock and Leipsic. His strong social bent 
led him into the field of insurance law, in which 
he became the most prominent figure of the 
past fifty years. He has been called the father 
of German insurance law. He exerted great 
influence as a writer of books and articles, as 
legislative counsel, as adviser to the state in- 
surance supervisors and as private consultant. 
He and Wilhelm Lexis were the first two direc- 
tors of the Gottingen seminar for the science 
of insurance established in 1895. Later he 
created and directed the institute for the science 
of insurance in Leipsic University. The German 
union for the science of insurance enjoyed his 
cooperation for thirty years. Particularly in the 
field of reinsurance Ehrenberg may be con- 
sidered a real pioneer; he was the first German 
to present a scientific analysis of this inter- 
nationally significant material, Ehrenberg’s con- 
tributions extend, however, beyond the sphere 
of insurance in noteworthy writings on German 
legal history and on German commercial law. 
He was the editor of the Handhuch des gesamten 
Ilandidsrechts, which began to be published at 
Leipsic in 1913. 

Alfred MANFi> 

Important works: Die Riickversicherung (Hamburg 
1885); Versicherungsrecht (Leipsic 1893); Das kUnftige 
Ruch^ersicherungsrecht (Berlin 1 908); PrivaWersiche- 
rungsrecht, Enzyklopaedie der Rechts- und Staats- 
wissenschaft, Abt. Rechtswissenschaft, vol. xiii (Ber- 
lin 1923)- 

Consult: Die Rechtswissenschaft der Gegenwart in 
Selbstdarstellungen^ ed. by Hans Planitz, vols. i-ii 
(Leipsic 1924-25) vol. i, p. 59-85. 

EHRENREICH, PAUL (1855-1914), German 
ethnologist and student of comparative mythol- 
ogy. Ehrenreich after making extended ethno- 
logical expeditions to Brazil became interested 
in folklore and centered his attention upon his- 
torical and interpretative studies of mythology. 
He believed that primitive mythology was an 
extended allegory of natural phenomena in which 
mention of the hero’s spear, for example, indi- 
cated the sun’s rays, of warts, the moon spots, 
and in which test themes represented the setting 
of the sun and its rising in the east. His extreme 
allegorical hypothesis has noteworthy adherents. 


but more trustworthy mythological investiga- 
tions now emphasize rather the importance of 
diffusion and the degree to which the cultural 
life of a people motivates their tales and is repro- 
duced in them. Ehrenreich ’s mythological stud- 
ies, however, were always based on careful 
comparative abstracts of the tale throughout the 
area of its distribution and his work on South 
American mythology therefore remains the great 
compendium of known distributions in that 
continent. 

Besides his work in mythology Ehrenreich 
published several linguistic studies on Brazilian 
languages. He traveled widely in Egypt, India, 
eastern Asia and the United States. From 1910 
until his death he was editor of the Baessler- 
ArchiiK 

Ruth Benedict 
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schrijt fur Ethnologic , supplementary vol. xxxvii ( 1 905); 
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gie und ihre ethnologischen Grund/agen, Mythologische 
Bibliothck, vol. iv, pt. i (l^eipsic 1910); Die Sonne in 
Mythos; aus den hinterlassemn Pnpieren hrrausgegebenf 
ed. by Ernst Sieckc, Mythologische Bibliothek, vol. 
viii, pt. i (Leipsic 1915). 

Consult: Baessler-ArchWy vol. v (1915-16) i; Mitra^ 
Monatsschrift fur vergleichende Mythenforschung , vol. i 
(1914-20) 157-58. 

EHRLICH, EUGEN (1862-1922), Austrian 
jurist. Ehrlich, one of the founders of socio- 
logical jurisprudence, received his legal educa- 
tion at Vienna and in 1897 became professor of 
law at the University of Czernowitz in Bukovina. 
His European influence was lessened by a con- 
tentious personality and by the unreliability of 
his technical writings. His growing American 
influence was set back by the World War. 
Building on the solid achievements of the Ger- 
manist historical jurists Ehrlich sought to estab- 
lish a ‘‘sociology of law” which would be for 
legal practise what medical science is for medical 
practise. He held that the objectives of such 
a theoretical science should not be the bloodless 
provisions of codes which merely tell judges 
how to decide controversies but the norms of 
“living law,” the unformulatcd rules of conduct 
which are recognized in any organized human 
grouping (Verhand) as the ones which should 
be observed and which are usually observed — 
a distinction he did no< always clearly mark. 
The legal sociologist’s first task should be to 
bring together and systematize the norms of so- 
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cial groupings which juristic analysis has scat- 
tered among a multitude of individual rights and 
individual duties. 

With rare insight Ehrlich sketched in his 
Grundlegun^ der Soziologie des Rechts the out- 
lines of living law in family, in factory, in 
commercial groupings. Aware of the dangers of 
casual observation, he established a seminar of 
living law and sent his students to investigate 
the practises and attitudes of nearby communi- 
ties, using an original Init rather primitive per- 
sonal interview questi()nnaire. He thus showed, 
for example, how widely familial customs of 
diverse racial groups of Bukovina differed from 
each other and from the supposedly sovereign 
Austrian code. As other data for the study of 
living law he suggested the facts of judicial 
reports and collections of private documents. 
His influence is seen in the increasing emphasis 
of legal scholars upon extralegal data and upon 
studies organized social-groupwise rather than 
legal-rulewise. 

As a leader in the “free-law” movement, 
Ehrlich traced the fallacies of current juristic 
logic to the exaggerated importance of the state. 
Although the state created some law (c.g. as to 
the army, taxation, social insurance), juristic 
theory fictitiously assumed that all law emanated 
from the state, hence that the judge was bound 
by a preexisting legal rule and thence that the 
law was a complete, gapless and self-consistent 
system, affording a single solution of any liti- 
gation. Arguing that the legislature furnished a 
rule of decision only for clashes of interest which 
it foresaw Ehrlich contended that judicial cita- 
tion of authority was often rationalization of a 
decision reached by an intuitive balancing of 
interests. Juristic logic thus obscured the car- 
dinal fact that justice is guaranteed solely by 
the personality of the judge. In his preference 
for judicial intuition and in his glowing empha- 
sis upon living processes as contrasted with 
logical concepts Ehrlich displayed affinities with 
Bergson and James. 

Edwin W. Patterson 
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Rechts (Munich 1913); Die juristische Logik (Tubingen 
1918, 2nd ed. 1925); Freie Rechtsfindung und freie 
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Sociological Jurisprudence” in Harvard Law Review, 
vol. XXV (1911-12) 512-16; Sander, Fritz, Staat und 
Rechty Wiener Staatswissenschaftliche Studien, n.s,, 
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EICHHORN, KARL FRIEDRICH (1781- 
1854), German jurist. Eichhorn taught at Got- 
tingen, Frankfort on the Oder and Berlin. In 
his academic career there was an interlude 
during which he served as captain in the cavalry 
in the War of Liberation in 1813-14. Later 
because of failing health he was compelled to 
give up his brilliant career as a teacher and 
withdraw into the country. In 1832 he returned 
once more to Berlin but in 1834 he finally had 
to leave the university. From then until 1847 
he held a number of offices, including one of 
high judicial rank. In the last years of his life 
after his retirement from service he sank into 
deep melancholia. 

Eichhorn ’s fame rests upon his Deutsche 
Staats- und Rechtsgeschichte (4 vols., Gottingen 
1808-23; 5th ed. 1843-44), in which he laid 
the foundations of the science of German legal 
history. The work is the first comprehensive 
account of the development of German law, 
based upon the study of original sources, inte- 
grating political and juristic history and imbued 
with the historical spirit. Indeed, after his friend 
and colleague Savigny had developed the pro- 
gram of the historical school, Eichhorn became 
its acknowledged leader in the Germanistic 
field. He joined Savigny in the editorial direc- 
tion of the journal of the school, the Zeitschrift 
fur geschichtliche Rechtswissenschaft, contributing 
many important articles to its pages. Eichhorn ’s 
adherence to the historical school was deter- 
mined, however, as much by a profound natural 
feeling of historical continuity as by theoretical 
views of legal origins. His attraction toward 
Germanic law was a manifestation of the same 
impulses that led him to interrupt his work to 
participate in the War of Liberation. 

Eichhorn ’s masterpiece has long since been 
superseded. No doubt it had certain weaknesses 
to begin with, and probably because of Eich- 
horn *s ill health it was not kept up to date. But it 
long remained unequaled in its arrangement and 
composition, in its clarity of exposition and 
in its originality and grandeur of conception, 
in which historical understanding and construc- 
tive power were nicely balanced. Along with 
Grimm’s Deutsche Rechtsaltertumer (1828) it 
laid the firm basis upon which in the nineteenth 
century Germanistic legal science was brought 
to a par with Romanistic legal science. 
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In his other works, in which he sought to 
give separate dogmatic treatment to some of 
the branches of law which he had treated his- 
torically, there is evident a waning of his early 
power. The Einleitung in das deutsche PrivaU 
recht mit FAnschluss des Lehnrechts (Gottingen 
1824, 5th ed. 1845) original as his first 

work but it surpassed the preceding efforts of 
all others in showing for the first time real 
historical grasp. It demonstrated the inner re- 
lationship between the civil law which happened 
to be in force at the time and the more perma- 
nent basic elements of German law. It thereby 
led the historical school to further progress. 
Eichhorn’s last work, Grundsdtze des Kirchen- 
rechts der katholischvn und der (^angelischen 
Religionspartei in Deutschland (2 vols., Gottingen 
1831-33), showed high scientific qualities but 
was less successful than either of his other works 
and was soon outdated. 

Rudolf Hubner 
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EIGHT HOURS MOVEMENT. See Short 
Hours Movement; Hours of Labor. 

EIGHTEENTH AMENDMENT. See Prohi- 
bition; Liquor Traffic. 

EINARSEN, EINAR (1868-1913), Norwegian 
economist. For the greater part of his life 
Einarsen was engaged in practise as a barrister 
at law. In 1897-98 shortly after his publication 
of the Begrehet kapital i okonomien (Christiania 
1 895), a deductive treatise in which he conceived 
capital as “that part of an economic subject’s 
wealth which is destined to satisfy his future 
needs,” he became assistant professor of eco- 
nomics at the Norges Landbrukshoiskole. In 
1904-05 he occupied the same position at the 
University of Copenhagen. Einarsen ’s chief 
contribution to economics was his Code og daar- 
lige tider (Christiania 1904), containing the re- 
sults of his investigations into the causes of busi- 
ness cycles and based on statistical data relating 
to Norway, Denmark, Germany and France, 
particularly during the period between 1859 and 
1899. After classifying his data as “common” 
and “special,” according as they represented 
features characteristic of all these cycles or pe- 
culiar to some of them, he dismissed all theories 
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which were supported only by special data .Thus 
he found that variations in the quantity of 
money in circulation could be regarded not as a 
final explanation but only as a factor modifying 
the strength of business fluctuations. The actual 
cause of such fluctuations was embedded in the 
“paradoxical nature of the value phenomenon,” 
which Proudhon had emphasized. “A rise in 
values is a sign of greater scarcity, greater pov- 
erty; a decline in values a sign of increasing 
plenty, of growing wealth .... Therefore de- 
pression must by an inevitable law succeed pros- 
perity, just as rain follows sunshine.” Einarsen ’s 
work, although brilliant and for its time most 
modern in approach, has never been translated. 

Wilhelm Keilhau 

EISELE, FRIDOLIN (1837-1920), German 
jurist. Intending at first to devote himself to 
theology Eisele studied Semitic languages, the 
knowledge of which later proved very valuable 
to him. I'urning to the law he entered upon a 
judicial career and a few years later published his 
Die matcrieUe Grundlage der Exceptio (Berlin 
1871), on the basis of which he was called to 
Basel and some years later to Freiburg, where 
he remained until his retirement in 19 1 1 . Almost 
without exception Eisele ’s literary activity was 
in the field of Roman law, in which his work was 
extremely varied. But modern scholars in Roman 
law regard Eisele as especially significant as one 
of the two founders of the modern interpolation 
study. His celebrated essay on interpolations, 
written in 1882 and published in 1886, together 
with Gradenwitz’ book on the same subject in 
the following year paved the way for what has 
been the outstanding contribution of the twen- 
tieth century to Roman law. Through the iden- 
tification of stylistic expressions, lexicographical 
and syntactic peculiarities Eisele showed that 
much that had been attributed to the classical 
jurists was the work of Justinian’s codification 
commission; in this and later works he set forth 
the criteria for the discovery of interpolations, 
and as a result there is no scientific work of the 
present day that can omit an analysis of texts 
from the point of view of interpolation. It does 
not detract from Eisele ’s early work that his 
interpolations had in great part been discovered 
centuries before by Antoine Favre; Eisele not 
only rediscovered this method of dealing with 
the texts but in company with Gradenwitz con- 
vinced the scholarly world of its significance. 

A. Arthur Schiller 
Important works: **Zur Diagnostik der Interpola- 
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tionen in den Digesten und im Codex” in Zeitschrift 
der SavignV'Stiftun^i fur Rechtsgeschichte, Roma- 
nistische Abteilung, vol. vii (1886-87) 15-31; Die 
Compensation nach rdmisdicn unil gcmeinen Recht 
(Berlin 1876); “Conv.iJitai und Solidariiiit,” and 
“Zur Lehrc von dei Rlagonkonkurrenz” in Archiv 
fiir die civilistische Praxis, vol. ]xx\ii (1891) 374-481, 
and vol. Ixxix (1892) 327-405. 

Consult: Lend, Ctto, in Zeitschrift der Savigny-^ 
Stiftung fur Rechtsgeuhiihte, Romanistische Abtei- 
lung, vol. xli (1920) v-xiv, which contains a chrono- 
logical bibliography of Kisele’s works; Albertario, 
E., in Istituto di Diritto Romano, BidlettinOy vol. 
xxxii (1922) 328-31. 

EISELEN, JOHANN FRIEDRICH GOTT- 
FRIED (17^^5-1865), German economist. After 
studying theology and philosophy in Erlangen, 
tutoring in a noble family and serving in the War 
of Liberation in 1813-14 Eiselen lectured on 
political science in Berlin, then became professor 
at Breslau and from 1829 until his death was 
professor of political science at Halle. 

He published several books, the most im- 
portant being Die Griindzuge dn Staatswirth- 
schaft oder der freien Volkswirthschaft und der 
sich darauf heziehenden Regierungskunst (Berlin 
1818), Die Lehre von der Volkswirthschaft in ihren 
allgemeinen Bedingungen und in Hirer besonderen 
Entwickelung (Halle 1843) and his Ilandbuch des 
Systems der Staatswissenschaft (Breslau 1828). 
He wrote little that had not already been pro- 
pounded by Adam Smith, his only original 
contribution being an effort to explain the grain 
scarcity. His attempt to apply the results of eco- 
nomic theory to practical life was altogether ab- 
stract; he even ignored the influence of the state 
on the working of economic forces. The intro- 
duction to his work on the Prussian state con- 
tains some interesting reflections on the use of 
statistics in the social sciences; he regarded 
figures as not altogether to be trusted and he 
placed emphasis on the significance of im- 
ponderables. In his later years he became active 
politically, ser\dng as member for Halle in the 
Herrenhaus, He also wrote political and his- 
torical works, Preussen und die Einheitsbestre- 
bungen in Deutschland (Halle 1850), Der preus- 
sische Staat (Berlin 1862) and Die Geschichte 
des lutzoufschen Freicorps (Halle 1841). 

Wilhelm Stieda 

Consult: Roscher, W., Geschichte der Nationaldkono^ 
mik in Deutschland (Munich 1874); K&hler, W., “Die 
Entwickelung des staatswissenschaftlichen Unter- 
richts an der Universitat Halle” in Festgahe fur 
Johannes Conrad, ed. by H. Paasche (Jena 1898) p. 
1130-82; Inama-Sternegg, K. T. von, in Allgemeine 
deutsche Biographic, vol. v (Leipsic 1877) p. 764-65. 


EISNER, KURT (1867-1919), German jour- 
nalist and revolutionary. Eisner was born in 
Berlin, the son of a Jewish trader. After study- 
ing at the University of Berlin and writing for 
the Frankfurter Zeitung he went to study under 
Hermann Cohen in Marburg. The Kantian phi- 
losophy which he learned there became the basis 
of his socialistic conceptions. Eisner’s socialism 
had little connection with Hegelian thought; 
every commonwealth, in his view, must measure 
up to Kant’s ethical ideals in order to vindicate 
its cultural claims. After nine months in jail for 
lese majesty he joined the Social Democratic 
party in 1898 and in a short time became editor 
of the Vorwdrts and wrote a scries of able edi- 
torials, feuilletons and pamphlets. He resigned 
from the Vorwdrts in 1905, and wrote Der Sul- 
tan des Weltkriegs (Dresden 1906), which was 
a forecast of the World War, and Das Ende des 
Reichs (Berlin 1907), a compiehensivc, well 
documented history of Germany in the period 
of the French Revolution which tended to de- 
flate the orthodox patriotic estimate of the role 
of Prussia established by Ranke. In 1907 he 
edited the Social Democratic Frdnkische Pages- 
post in Nuremberg. In 1910 he moved to Mu- 
nich, becoming political expert and dramatic 
critic on the Social Democratic Post, and wrote 
a series of articles under the title of “Arbeiter 
Feuilleton.” On the outbreak of the World War 
he at first took a position opposed to Russian 
autocracy but with the publication of the Ger- 
man White Book and the entrance of France and 
England he took a pacifist position which brought 
him into sharp opposition to the government 
and the Social Democratic party. He wrote 
against the war until, in January, 1918, he was 
arrested in Munich for organizing a munitions 
workers’ strike. Released in October he became 
a candidate for the Reichstag. He agitated among 
the soldiers and on the night of the eighth of 
November led the Munich Council of Work- 
men, Soldiers and Peasants in proclaiming a 
Bavarian free state, of which he was the first 
prime minister. He advocated a policy of Franco- 
German friendship and international peace and 
supported the Wilsonian program. Early in Feb- 
ruary, 1919, he attended the International So- 
cialist Congress in Berne, where he arraigned 
the official policy of imperial Germany as well 
as the majority socialists for their support of 
the war. His domestic policy was never clearly 
outlined. He relied on the support of the par- 
ticularist “Bauembund” and the comparatively 
small proletariat. The Entente Powers gave him 
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no backing and his legime, functioning in make- 
shift manner through a democratic parliament 
and the Council of Workmen, Soldiers and 
Peasants, rapidly disintegrated. Nationalistic 
elements raised a hue and cry against him, erro- 
neously labeling him a traitor to his country, 
and he was assassinated by Count Arco- Valley 
on February 21, 1919. 

Paul Kampffmeyer 

Chief works'. Eine Junkerrevohe (Berlin 1899); Wilhelm 
Liebknecht, sein Lehcn mid Wirken (Berlin 1900, 2nd 
ed. 1906); Der Geheimbund des Zaren (Berlin 1904); 
Die Fesie der Festlosen (Dresden 1905); Taggeist (Ber- 
lin 1901); Das Ende des Reichs (Berlin 1907); Die neue 
Zeity 2 vols. (Munich 1919); Gesamrnelte Schriften^ 
2 vols. (Berlin 1919). 

Consult: Michels, R., “Kurt Eisner” in Archiv fiir 
die Gcschichte des So;::ialismus und der Arbeiterbe^ 
wegung, vol. xiv (1920) 364-qi; Fechenbach, F., Der 
ReiKilutiondr Kurt Eisner (Berlin 1920); Grassmann, 
J. von, Deutsches biographisches Jahrhuch^ jgiy~JQ20 
(Berlin 1928) vol. ii, p. 368-78; Kampffmeyer, P., 
“Der Ethiker und Politiker Kurt Eisner” in Sozi~ 
alistische Monatshefte^ vol. Ixviii (1929) 119-26; Got, 
Ambnnse, La terreur en Bavihe (Paris 1922), 

ELDON, FIRST EARL OF, John Scott 
(1751-1838), lord chancellor of England. Eldon 
was the son of William Scott, a coal factor of 
means, another of whose sons became Lord 
Stowell, eminent as judge of the Prize Court 
during the Napoleonic wars. Eldon gained an 
enormous practise as an equity lawyer, leaving 
at his death a personal estate of almost £700,- 
000. lie was knighted on becoming solicitor 
general. He was also attorney general and chief 
justice of the Court of Common Pleas before his 
accession to the chancellorship, which except for 
a short interruption he held for a quarter of a 
century. 

Despite his judicial duties Eldon also played a 
preponderant role in public affairs during the 
half century between his entry into Parliament 
in 1783 and the passing of the Reform Bill in 
1832. Beginning his career in politics as one of 
the “King’s friends,” he supported the monarchy 
to the very end. In Parliament he gave a general 
and independent support to Pitt. As law officer 
of the crown in the midst of the French Revolu- 
tion, he became responsible not only for prose- 
cutions for treason and libel but also for such 
legislation as that between 1793 and 1795 relat- 
ing to treason, sedition and the suspension of 
habeas corpus. It was Eldon who advised and 
supported the seizure of the Danish fleet at 
Copenhagen in 1807 as well as the British orders 
in council in answer to Napoleon’s Milan and 
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Berlin decrees. The mutual dislike of Canning 
and Eldon colored a considerable part of the 
politics of the period. In nearly every cabinet in 
which Eldon sat his was the paramount influ- 
ence. Ilis policy was based primarily on two 
ideas: his stern opposition to every measure of 
constitutional and legal reform and his zeal 
against the Roman Catholics. 

It was in the Chancery, however, that Eldon 
found, both as counsel and as judge, the arena 
best suited to his special genius; there he dis- 
played to the full not only his zeal in exhausting 
all possible aspects of a case but his capacity for 
drawing distinctions and considering niceties 
and subtleties. He was so notoriously slow and 
deliberate in the hearing and deciding of causes 
that the delays of Chancery were sharply and 
justly criticised. It was, however, not entirely 
Eldon’s fault, for the procedure of the court had 
long made for dilatoriness and its work was in- 
creasing in volume. Some relief was given to 
E^ldon during his second chancellorship by the 
appointment of a deputy speaker in the House 
of Lords and the creation of a vice chancellor in 
the Court of Chancery; but to the very end 
Eldon was far too slow in the dispatch of cases 
partly as a result of vacillation in his mind over 
the correctness of his views, although he was 
nearly always right in his judgment on questions 
of equity, few of his decisions ever being re- 
versed. 

Within the field of English law Lord Eldon’s 
great achievement was the completion of the 
system of equity as distinct from the system of 
common law. During his long career as lord 
chancellor he reviewed in the Court of Chancery 
practically the whole range of equity, which, 
ever since the later Middle Ages and particularly 
after Lord Ellesmere had vindicated the inde- 
pendence of the Chancery, had been slowly ex- 
panded and systematized by successive lord 
chancellors, notably by Lord Nottingham and 
Lord Hardwicke. In reviewing equity Lord 
Eldon decided many of the cases that are now 
regarded as constituting the judicial foundations 
of the system, such as, for example, Howe v, 
Dartmouth [7 Ves. 137 (1802)], Aldrich v. 
Cooper [8 Ves. 382 (1803)] and Ex parte Pye 
[18 Ves. 140 (1811)]. Eldon was not, however, 
an innovator; he devised no new equitable doc- 
trine. The chief significance of his work is that 
he revised equity and reduced its main rules and 
principles to a coherent and ordered system 
capable of further developrpent at the hands of 
later judges and yet in general unalterable in its 
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main structure save by the action of Parliament. 
Lord Eldon’s life work as a judge was thus the 
completion of the historic system of equity. But 
in the broader realm of the whole English legal 
system Eldon’s unrelenting Toryism long de- 
layed reforms needed as far back as Blackstone’s 
time. It was characteristic of the man that the 
solitary legal reform which he suggested was the 
abolition in 1819 of the archaic procedure of ap- 
peals of treason and felony and trial by battle. 
Not until after Lord Eldon’s grip on the judicial 
system had ceased and a new era had been in- 
augurated by the Reform Act of 1832 was the 
epoch making legislation of the nineteenth cen- 
tury possible. 

H. D. Hazeltine 

Consult: Twiss, Horace, The Public and Private Life 
of Lord Chancellor Kldnn^ imth Selections from His 
Correspondence y 2. vols. (new cd. IvOndon 1846); 
Surtees, W. E., A Sketch of the Lives of Lords Stozvell 
and Eldon (London 1846); Campbell, J. C., lAz^es of 
the Lord Chancellors and Keepers of the Creat Seal 
of England y 10 vols. (new cd. by J. A. Mallory, Lon- 
don 1874-75) vols. viii-ix; Kcrly, D. M., Historical 
Sketch of the Equitable Jurisdiction of the Court of 
Chancery (Cambridge, Eng. i8yo); Jiirkenhead, F. 
E. S., Fourteen English Judges (London 1926) p. 
224-54. 

ELECTIONS. Election is the process of select- 
ing the officers or representatives of an organi- 
zation or group by the vote of its qualified mem- 
bers. It is to be distinguished from the alternative 
methods of selection by appointment or by lot. 
With the widespread adoption of the initiative 
and the referendum the term election has, in 
the United States especially, been extended to 
the decision by the electorate upon measures 
submitted to them. While functionally such 
procedures are more strictly termed direct leg- 
islation, they present many of the same admin- 
istrative problems as the election of officials. 

Elections arc almost universally used by vol- 
untary organizations or groups — social, political 
or economic. They are also rather frequently 
used in church organizations, membership in 
which acquires a certain compulsion from indi- 
vidual conscience or belief. In the state, mem- 
bership in which is compulsory, the widespread 
use of the principle of election has come only 
with the development of democracy and the rec- 
ognition of the right of all to share in the deter- 
mination of policies and the choice of officials. 
With the spread of democratic government pop- 
ular elections for public office have come to be 
practically universally used, although the meth- 
ods employed, the officials chosen, the frequency 


of elections and the regulation by law vary 
greatly. 

The history of democratic elections has been 
most closely identified with that of representa- 
tive government. Representative bodies, with a 
few minor exceptions, have always been popu- 
larly elected. The election of executive and 
administrative officers is not so fundamental a 
principle of demoeracy. ’J"he kings of Poland, 
Hungary and, before the nineteenth century, of 
Germany were elective, while in many modern 
democracies the people do not elect the nominal 
or even the actual chief executive. In countries 
with cabinet government the vote of the people 
in parliamentary elections determines the gen- 
eral policy of the executive but only within 
varying limits the actual executive personnel. 
P)ven in the United States the city manager 
movement, which would make the chief execu- 
tive in city government appointive rather than 
elective, has shown considerable strength, while 
the provisions for the recall of public officers, 
enacted during the movement for greater popu- 
lar control of public officers, have rarely been 
used. 

Elections for representatives and for executive 
and administrative officials differ fundamentally 
in their implications. Representatives need not 
be experts in governmental affairs or specially 
trained or equipped. While it is desirable that 
legislative bodies contain the leaders of the com- 
munities, persons qualified by experience and 
ability, the bodies should be “representative” 
or typical of the mass of citizens. ’Pheir function 
is to control legislation and governmental affairs 
in line with the wishes of the majority of the 
citizens. In the election of executive and admin- 
istrative officials the voter is not called upon to 
select someone to represent him but rather to 
pass judgment upon the ability, integrity and 
qualifications of the several candidates for each 
office. Especially in modern society, where the 
functions of government have grown very tech- 
nical, special qualifications for these offices have 
become increasingly important. The average 
voter is not in a position to make such choices 
wisely and is forced to rely upon the recommen- 
dations of his party leaders, his newspaper, a 
civic organization or voters’ league or upon 
mere hearsay and rumor. The difficulty of the 
task is greatly intensified in the United States 
by the large number of such offices elected at 
one time — in some states as many as fifty at a 
single election. 

Elections are generally regarded as the ulti- 
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mate and most important means by which gov- 
ernment in general and legislation in particular 
are subjected to popular control. Yet even in 
countries where elections are free and fair the 
ballot box is a very imperfect device for regis- 
tering the opinion and desires of the voter with 
regard to his government. He is limited to a 
choice between candidates none of whom he 
may want elected or to a yes or no vote upon 
measures. This limitation of the power of the 
individual voter finds its frankest expression in 
the system of parliamentary elections in Fascist 
Italy. The voters are given the right only of 
approving or disapproving a full roster of depu- 
ties prepared by the Grand Council of Fascism 
on the basis of nominations made by the various 
syndicates in Italy. 

I'hc nineteenth century witnessed the spread 
of political democracy and the broadening of 
the electorate. Between 1800 and 1830 most of 
the states of the United States abolished prop- 
erty and religious qualifications and established 
adult male suffrage. 'J'he new states admitted 
to the union practically all came in with adult 
male suffrage and influenced the older states to 
abolish their restrictions. Other countries fol- 
lowed the same course although somewhat later. 
Universal adult male suffrage became the stand- 
ard basis for elections. Some types of unequal 
voting were not eliminated, however, until well 
into the twentieth century, 'llie system of voting 
under which the electorate was divided into 
three classes, each of which paid one third of 
the total taxes and chose one third of the elec- 
tors, was abolished in Germany only by the 
Weimar constitution; similar inequalities per- 
sisted in Russia until the revolution of 1917 
and in Japan until the reforms of 1925. Property 
qualifications of various kinds persist in many 
countries. The twentieth century witnessed the 
extension of the franchise to women in most 
western democracies. Although the franchise 
is generally regarded as a public obligation as 
well as a right, very few countries penalize the 
failure to vote. 

To diminish somewhat the evils of this broad- 
ening of the suffrage some countries provided 
systems of indirect or double election whereby 
the whole body of voters elect an intermediate 
body of electors, who in turn elect the officials 
or representatives. In France members of the 
National Assembly were elected in this way from 
1791 until 1830 and the system is still used for 
the election of senators. United States senators 
were elected by the state legislatures until 1913 
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when popular or direct election was provided 
by the Seventeenth Amendment; the president 
and vice president of the United States are 
nominally chosen by an electoral college, which, 
however, merely ratifies the popular choice al- 
ready expressed by the voters. Election of the 
president by one or both houses of the assembly 
is provided for in France, Czechoslovakia, Aus- 
tria and Latvia. Contemporary Russia with its 
hierarchical system of soviets presents the most 
far reaching modern example of an indirect 
system of elections. Indirect elections have con- 
siderable theoretical merit but in actual practise 
they have been attended by many evils. The 
history of the election of United States senators 
is replete with cases of bribery, deadlock, politi- 
cal manipulation and distraction of attention 
from legislative business. The spread of democ- 
racy has tended toward the elimination of indi- 
rect elections. 

Regular elections are held at intervals fixed 
by the constitution or by electoral laws, at the 
expiration of the term of the assembly or of 
particular offices. In countries whose constitu- 
tions provide for the dissolution of one or both 
houses of parliament by the chief executive on 
the order of the cabinet, on his own initiative 
or as a result of a plebiscite, general elections 
for the legislature may be held although the 
term of office of the parliament has not yet ex- 
pired. In cases of dissolution the constitution 
usually provides that the order for dissolution 
shall set the time for the new elections. In addi- 
tion to these regular and general elections, spe- 
cial elections or by-elections are held in England, 
France and many states in the United States to 
fill individual vacancies in the legislative assem- 
blies. In the United States primary elections 
are used to nominate the candidates of the sev- 
eral parties and frequently to elect certain party 
officers. 

Elections are sometimes classified as partisan 
and non-partisan. In the former each person, 
unless standing as an independent, stands as the 
candidate of a party, the name of which appears 
on the ballot after his name or at the top of the 
column in which his name appears. In non- 
partisan elections, which are widely used in the 
United States for municipal, judicial and school 
officers, no party designations appear on the 
ballot. The theory of such elections is that na- 
tional party lines and issues should play no part 
in local elections, and that the voters should 
choose on the basis of the fitness of the candi- 
dates alone. Non-partisan elections have gener- 
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ally although not uniformly resulted in freeing 
the offices involved from party inffuencc. 

Ordinarily the candidate receiving the highest 
vote is elected, or in casci of a number of candi- 
dates to be elected the highest on the list to the 
number required. I’o this jdurality system has 
been raised the objection that when the candi- 
dates are numerous those elected may receive 
only a small percentage of the votes; this is true 
particularly of the direct primaries in the United 
States, but it applies also in final elections in 
multiparty countries without proportional rep- 
resentation. To overcome the objection one of 
several devices may be used. A second election 
may be required, at which either a plurality is 
sufficient or only the two highest candidates (for 
multiple offices, twice the number to be elected) 
arc permitted to run. This is widely used in 
non-partisan elections in the United States and 
in France since 1927 and was common on the 
continent before the general adoption of pro- 
portional representation. In Italy, if the elec- 
torate rejects the slate submitted by the Grand 
Council of Fascism a second election is held, 
at which a number of lists of candidates may 
be proposed. In several of the southern states 
of the United States, where victory in the Dem- 
ocratic party primary is virtually equivalent to 
election, a second or run-off primary between 
the two highest candidates is provided. Because 
of the expense and inconvenience of a second 
election a number of states have adopted the 
preferential system of voting, whereby the voter 
indicates a first, second and third choice. Where 
the law provides that in case no candidates re- 
ceive a clear majority of first choice votes no 
candidates shall be eliminated but the second 
votes shall be merely added to the first votes, the 
voters by expressing a second choice may negate 
their first choice. Under such a system the num- 
ber marking a second and third choice becomes 
very small. Many states which adopted prefer- 
ential voting of this type have now abandoned it. 
A number of Canadian provinces as well as some 
countries use the alternative vote, in which the 
voter expresses a second and third choice. If no 
candidate receives a clear majority, the lowest is 
eliminated and his votes transferred as indicated 
by the second choices; thus the voter’s second 
and third choices are not counted so long as his 
first choice stands a chance of being elected. 

Representatives to legislative bodies may be 
chosen on the basis of one member from a single- 
member district {scruHn d'arrondissement) or of a 
number of members from a large district {scrutin 


de liste). These two types of election have been 
the subject of much public debate in France, 
Italy and other Furopean countries. France has 
changed frequently from one system to the other. 
Proportional representation is often used with 
the list system to provide representation for mi- 
nority groups. Cumulative voting, such as is used 
in the election of the assembly of the Illinois 
legislature, aims at the same end. The electoral 
unit is the three-member district; each voter has 
three votes, which he may apply as he chooses to 
one, two or three candidates. 

The problems of greatest interest in connec- 
tion with elections today are administrative, such 
as election machinery, frauds, ballot laws, regu- 
lation of expenditures, registration of voters and 
election abuses. On these matters the history of 
elections throws little light. The administration 
of elections was largely overshadowed by ques- 
tions of suffrage, democracy and the reform of 
representation in legislative bodies. 

In ancient Greece, judging from the Athenian 
practise, only a few offices requiring special 
qualifications were filled by election. All other 
public officers were selected by lot, which was 
deemed essential to a democratic government. 
Voting was usually by a show of hands except in 
cases of ostracism and in lawsuits, which were 
decided by a secret ballot or by the use of pebbles. 
I’he Roman citizc.ns elected important public of- 
ficers and also voted upon public measures. At 
first the vote in the dilferent assemblies was taken 
by a division; the citizens were counted as they 
filed past officials. A scries of laws between 139 
and 107 B.c. provided, how'ever, for the secret 
ballot to offset the influence which the patricians 
exercised over the plebs. 

During the mediaeval period the practise of 
holding elections was widely followed, but few 
details are extant. The suffrage was severely re- 
stricted and often looked upon not as a privilege 
but as a burden. The freemen in the early Teu- 
tonic tribes possessed the right of choosing their 
king, and indirect elections through electoral 
colleges were used to a limited extent later in the 
choice of the Germanic emperor. The city of 
Venice employed a highly complicated system of 
indirect election of the doge, which involved the 
use of lottery in the selection of the electoral 
body. Other communes also used the lot. 

The history of elections in England is closely 
identified with that of the British Parliament. In 
1254 when Henry iii desired a special contribu- 
tion for a military campaign in Germany he re- 
quired each sheriff to see that two knights, good 
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and discreet men, should be sent from each 
county to consider what aid should be given to 
the king. Eleven years later Simon de Montfort 
summoned a Parliament, calling for representa- 
tives from the boroughs as well as the counties. 
The method of selection of the representatives 
was not prescribed by statute in the early history 
of Parliament. Doubtless custom and tradition 
required a different practise in different coun- 
ties, and such elections as were held were very 
informal and irregular. It seems probable that 
the election was usually conducted at a mass 
meeting after the sheriff read the writ. 

During its early history positions in the House 
of Commons were not sought after; as their im- 
portance increased, the inequalities of represen- 
tation and suffrage and election abuses became 
acute public questions. From 1750 until the pas- 
sage of the Reform Act of 1832 elections for the 
House of Commons were marked by flagrant 
bribery, treating and fraudulent practises. In 
1 872 the Ballot Act was passed providing for the 
Australian ballot, which had been one of the 
Chartist demands. Registration laws, corrupt 
practises acts and a stricter regulation of elec- 
tions were also enacted. 

In the American colonial settlements some 
public officers were popularly elected almost 
from the first. The early Virginia charters pro- 
vided for councils to meet in England to manage 
the affairs of the colony; in 1621 the council 
placed legislative power in Virginia in the hands 
of a council of state and an assembly, the latter 
to consist of some two hundred burgesses popu- 
larly elected. The governor had, however, al- 
ready called an assembly in 1619 without legisla- 
tive sanction. In Plymouth a governor and as- 
sistants were elected annually beginning in 1620. 
In Massachusetts the charter of 1628 provided 
for the popular election of the governor and 
eighteen assistants, although it appears that the 
governor was not so elected until 1632. The other 
colonies, with the exception of New York under 
the Dutch rule, also provided for the popular 
election of the legislative assembly and frequent- 
ly of other officers. Early in American history 
the number of officials elected was already often 
quite large. 

The method of conducting elections in the 
colonies was borrowed in large measure from the 
prevailing practise of England, although varia- 
tions quickly appeared, particularly in the New 
England colonies. The details of the administra- 
tion of elections cannot now be traced with any 
great degree of certainty, for the actual practise 
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was not prescribed minutely by statute, as it is 
now, and what statutes there were on the subject 
were not always followed. 

Elections were in practically all cases con- 
ducted by the local officers, such as the sheriff, 
coroner or mayor. Provision was early made in 
Pennsylvania for the election of judges and in- 
spectors to assist the sheriff or his deputy, and 
similar provisions were made in other colonies. 
By 1634 Massachusetts, influenced probably by 
the practise in church elections, broke away from 
the English practise of viva voce voting and 
adopted paper ballots for the election of gover- 
nor; the neighboring colonies followed. The 
paper ballot was unofficial and had to be pro- 
vided by the voter, who usually brought it with 
him to the polls. The development of proxy vot- 
ing, which in reality amounted to the division of 
the colony into towns or electoral districts instead 
of requiring all the electors to appear at the co- 
lonial seat to elect general officers, pointed the 
way to modern election practise. 

There is little information concerning corrup- 
tion, violence, bribery and fraud at the polls in 
the colonies. The silence of the statutes on the 
subject in New England indicates perhaps an 
absence of these forms of electoral abuse. Most 
of the other colonies prohibited bribery and other 
forms of misconduct at the polls and enacted 
various provisions designed to safeguard the polls 
against fraud. Bribery was prevalent in those 
colonies without the paper ballot and consti- 
tuted in all probability the worst abuse in colo- 
nial elections. 

Nine of the ten state constitutions framed be- 
tween 1776 and 1780 required the paper ballot 
for the election of certain officers, but viva voce 
voting continued in some states, particularly in 
the south. Arkansas used this form of voting 
until 1846, Missouri and Virginia until the Civil 
War and Kentucky until 1891. Nevertheless, 
abuses under the unofficial paper ballot tended 
to become fully as great as under viva voce vot- 
ing. Because of the constantly increasing size of 
the ballot it became the practise for the political 
parties to print ballots for the convenience of 
their voters; these unofficial ballots rather than 
ballots written by the voter himself were held 
valid in Massachusetts in 1829. Each party 
printed its ballot upon colored paper so that it 
could be instantly recognized and bribery made 
more effective. These abuses led to the wide- 
spread adoption of the Australian ballot between 
1889 and 1900. 

With the rise of large cities following the Civil 
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War and the influx of immigration election 
frauds became rampant. As early as 1800 Massa- 
chusetts enacted a registration law which was de- 
signed to prevent illegal voting. The other New 
England states followed within a few years, but 
elsewhere registration laws were delayed until 
after the Civil War. Between i860 and 1890 prac- 
tically all of the states adopted some form of 
registration of voters, although in a number of 
states the requirement was and still is limited to 
cities. The early, weak registration laws were 
easily circumvented, and repeating and coloniza- 
tion became (|uite common in the large cities. 
Stronger regivStration laws and the creation of 
special election and registration commissions for 
the large cities usually tended to clean up the 
elections for a few years; but eventually these 
offices fell into the hands of the party organiza- 
tions and election frauds were again committed 
with impunity. As late as 1900 it was estimated 
by well informed observers that as many as 60,- 
000 fraudulent votes were cast in hotly contested 
elections in Philadelphia. 

Since 1900 the tone of elections in the United 
States has very definitely improved. This has 
been brought about by stricter registration laws, 
more detailed regulations of the conduct of elec- 
tions, the requirement of the signature at the 
polls in many states and in recent years by the 
enfranchisement of women and the passing of 
the open saloon, both of which have tended to 
prevent violence, drunkenness and corruption at 
the polls. 

While elections in the United States are for the 
most part honest, they are not capably handled. 
Every election contest brings to light gross inac- 
curacies, irregularities and slipshod practises. 
Cumbersome and antiquated administration 
makes the cost of elections in many American 
cities exorbitant. I'hc election costs in 1929 in 
New York City, for example, were $2,187,925.18, 
an average cost of $1.26 per vote cast; while this 
cost is high, it is not as great per vote cast as that 
in some other cities. That these costs are exces- 
sive is showm by the very low cost in certain 
smaller cities. Salt Lake City recently conducted 
a city primary and election with a total vote of 
52,137 at a cost of $5,270.49, or ten cents per 
vote. Costs can be reduced and the handling of 
elections improved by eliminating spoils politics, 
increasing the size of voting precincts, reducing 
the number of precinct election officers and 
simplifying the procedure at the polls. 

By custom and in many states by law the con- 
duct of elections is turned over to the two party 
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organizations, which name all the election offi- 
cers. This practise has grown up because of the 
bipartisan tradition and because of the belief 
that the most effective way to secure honest elec- 
tions is to provide for official representation of 
both political parties in the conduct of elections. 
The practise has proved ineffective. In many 
large cities the theory that the two parties are op- 
posed to each other is largely a fiction. Appoint- 
ments are made not for ability or integrity, but 
on the basis of party service. The patronage of 
these positions is very great because of the large 
number of persons required and is used by the 
party organizations to build up their strength. 
Election positions are frequently awarded to the 
bitterest partisans, who arc personally interested 
in the outcome; the vast majority of election 
frauds are committed by the election officers 
themselves. In the sections of the country where 
elections are best conducted the officials are ap- 
pointed without regard to the recommendation 
of the party machines and in a few states without 
regard to party affiliation. 

For polling purposes the constituencies and 
governmental units are in practically all countries 
divided into election districts, each with a sepa- 
rate set of election officers. Occasionally, as in 
Lithuania, the districts are determined by a maxi- 
mum distance from the voters’ homes; usually, 
however, division is on the basis of the number 
of voters in the district. In some cities in the 
United States the average number of voters to 
the election district or precinct is as low as 200, 
in others as high as 1000. The number of pre- 
cincts in the largest cities runs into the thou- 
sands. With improved transportation facilities 
and the widespread use of the automobile such 
small precincts are no longer necessary in the 
United States, but they are retained largely for 
political purposes. 

The polling place is generally located in or 
near the election district and is usually in a pub- 
lic building, such as a school building or a fire 
station. In some communities in the United 
States private shops (particularly tailoring and 
cleaning establishments) are rented for the occa- 
sion. Occasionally churches or private residences 
are employed. Rent for polling places was for- 
merly a source of considerable spoils for the polit- 
ical machine, but the failure of the rental paid 
for polling places to rise with rents in general has 
made this a less profitable source of spoils. A few 
cities, particularly Rochester, Cleveland and 
New York City, use portable houses, which are 
set up prior to the election upon vacant lots or in 
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the streets. Public buildings, especially school 
buildings, are the most satisfactory polling 
places. The cost is nominal; the polling place is 
always located in the same place and the space, 
light, ventilation and general surroundings are 
better than in rented shops. Where the state law 
does not require that the polling place be within 
the boundary of the precinct, many cities locate 
a number of polling places within a single build- 
ing. In some European and Canadian cities the 
voting for the entire city takes place at one poll- 
ing place — a large hall with a number of polling 
divisions. This makes possible a more careful 
super\^ision of the conduct of elections. 

Elections are advertised by notices published 
in the newspapers and posted in the election dis- 
tricts before the elections. In a few states in the 
United States this notice takes the form of a re- 
production of the ballot. In Lithuania and in the 
canton of Zurich, Switzerland, every elector re- 
ceives, five days before the election, the different 
party lists, one of which he deposits in the ballot 
box on election day; generally he receives the 
official ballots only in the polling place. Elections 
usually last only one day; Lithuania and Egypt 
are exceptions to the rule. By custom Tuesday 
has come to be used generally in the United 
States; Sunday is the most common day on the 
continent. In many American states election day 
is a legal holiday on which banks and public of- 
fices are closed. In some states and countries the 
laws provide that all employers shall permit their 
employees time off during the day in order to 
vote. The hours of election are fixed by statute, 
usually from six or seven o’clock in the morning 
until from five to eight o’clock in the afternoon. 
Late closing gives the workers a chance to vote 
and obviates the necessity for costly holiday or 
time-off provisions. At the close of the election 
the ballots are counted in the presence of author- 
ized watchers of the political parties or the can- 
didates, and a tabulation of the vote, along with 
the ballots and other supplies, is returned to the 
officer in charge. In the principal elections in the 
United States the precinct officials may have to 
work most of the night to complete the count; 
because of the long ballot and the general in- 
competence of election officials mistakes in the 
count are quite common. 

Voting machines, which eliminate the tedious 
and often inaccurate count, were first used in the 
United States in 1892 in the city of Lockport, 
New York. In 1896 Rochester experimented 
with them and within a few years they were 
widely adopted in the state. The voting machine 
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now generally in use contains ballot labels on its 
face corresponding somewhat to the printed 
paper ballot. The voter indicates his choices by 
pulling down levers or keys, which are connected 
with counters in the back of the machine. At the 
close of the polls the election officials unlock the 
cover of the machine and read off the totals re- 
corded on the counters. The machine is set to 
prevent the voter from voting for more than the 
right number of candidates or more than once. 
A series of locks and seals protect the machines 
against tampering, and the keys controlling the 
inner mechanism of the machine are retained by 
the custodian at all times and are not turned over 
to the precinct officers. I'he merits of the voting 
machine are accuracy, avoidance of the tedious 
count, economy in the hours of election officers 
and in the number of officers required, quick re- 
turns and the virtual elimination of expensive re- 
counts. ’I’he objections to voting machines are 
the original cost of installation, which amounts 
to over a thousand dollars per precinct; the dis- 
like for them fell by some voters; the danger of 
their going out of order; and the cost of storage, 
of setting for an election and of drayage. Ma- 
chines arc used practically throughout New York 
state; they are in use in Connecticut, Indiana, 
Pennsylvania, Wisconsin, Iowa, Washington, 
California and Michigan chiefly in the more 
populous cities; Ohio has authorized their use. 
A number of large cities including Chicago, Jer- 
sey City, Newark, Milwaukee, Minneapolis, 
Denver, Salt Lake City and Portland, Oregon, 
have tried out voting machines and have aban- 
doned them for a variety of reasons. 

Despite the implications of the common ex- 
pression “ballots vs. bullets” elections have fre- 
quently been the occasion for resort to violence 
rather than peaceful persuasion. I’his is true not 
only of politically backward countries, such as 
Egypt and Poland; as late as 1868 the nomination 
at Blackburn, Pmgland, was marked by fighting, 
while elections in some sections of the United 
States still result in occasional sluggings, kid- 
napings and even killings. Occasionally a great 
power may act as policeman for the elections of 
less advanced countries, as the United States in 
Nicaragua. The League of Nations has been 
called upon by minorities to protect them against 
electoral violence and oppression, as in the case 
of the German voters in Poland in 1931. 

Provision is usually made for contesting the 
validity of the election or the accuracy of the 
returns. In the United States a recount is 
generally allowed at the demand of a defeated 
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party or candidate ^ but in a few states the law 
requires that before a recount will be ordered 
fraud must be proved before a court. Since it is 
usually impossible to do this without opening 
the ballot box, such provisions make recounts 
virtually impossible and permit the precinct 
election officers to make fraudulent returns with 
impunity. 

Aside from the problems of administration 
certain larger problems in connection with elec- 
tions have attracted attention within recent 
years. It is increasingly recognized that the long 
ballot defeats the very purpose of elections by 
imposing upon the voter an impossible task. The 
tendency throughout the United States is to 
shorten the ballot by making administrative offi- 
cers appointive instead of elective. This reejuires 
amendment of the state constitution in many 
cases, a difficult proceeding. No country except 
Switzerland approaches the United Stales in the 
frequency with which the voter may be called to 
the polls. In some states in the United States as 
many as six elections may be held within a single 
year. There is a definite trend toward fewer elec- 
tions, secured largely through increasing the 
term of public officers. Another trend is toward 
the separation of national, state and local elec- 
tions, in order that local elections shall not be 
overshadowed. These trends are somewhat op- 
posed to each other; much remains to be done 
toward a definite grouping of elections so that 
the voter will not be called upon more than once 
or twice a year to cast his ballot and will not be 
called upon to elect officers for various govern- 
mental units at the same time. 

JosKpn P. Harris 
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ELECTRIC POWER. The production of elec- 
tricity on a commercial scale is comparatively 
recent; it dates from about 1880, and only aftiT 
1910 did electric power begin to penetrate the 
general economic structure of the world. One 
can distinguish three main periods in this devel- 
opment: a largely experimental period covering 
the years 18S0 to 1910; a period of development 
and penetration from 1910 to 1920, when indus- 
trial enterprises tended more and more to use 
electric power in preference to any other form 
of energy; and a period of very rapid expansion, 
when the conversion of manufacturing proc- 
esses to the use of electric power was accelerated 
and the industrial and economic expansion of 
the principal countries became more and more 
dependent on the increase in construction and 
equipment rccpiircd for the production of elec- 
tricity or the utilization of electricity in industrial 
enterprise. This third period, which includes 
increasing electrification of the home, covers the 
years 1920 to 1930 for the most advanced coun- 
tries; namely, the United States, Canada, Ger- 
many, Switzerland, Italy and to some extent 
also Great Britain, Holland, Belgium and Russia. 
A fourth period has probably set in when, the 
work of conversion to electricity being com- 
plete, electricity consumption will be dependent 
on the general economic advance or regression 
of the principal industrial countries. 

In the early years of development electricity 
came into competition with other forms of power 
already strongly established, and its advance 
was dependent upon its capacity to take hold 
of new enterprises arising from the growing 
industrialization of the world. On a purely cost 
basis it could not at this time compete with the 
direct transmission of power from steam recip- 
rocating and similar engines, and its use was 
confined to special applications where the service 
electricity performed had a value independent of 
price. The principal service in this category was 
that of illumination, and so the first power plants 
were devoted almost exclusively to the provision 
of electric power for lighting. They were usually 
extremely small units serving limited areas. The 
demand on generating plant for lighting pur- 
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poses was spasmodic and unevenly distributed 
and was concentrated in certain periods of the 
day and year; supply plants had to be equipped 
for the maximum demand, or peak load, while 
average demand, or load factor, was only lo 
percent, resulting in much idle capacity and 
high overhead costs and rates. For these and 
other technical reasons production in large vol- 
ume could not be undertaken; this circumstance 
explains in some measure why the technique of 
electric power transmission and distribution did 
not develop with greater rapidity. To alter the 
situation it was necessary to raise the load factor 
by combining fluctuating demands, and this 
could be done only by increasing and diversify- 
ing consumption and by interconnecting central 
stations to distribute and level the peak loads. 
Something was accomplished in that direction 
by the growth of electric traction. 

During this period not only was growth of 
demand for electricity slow but it was confined 
to the large centers of population, and the only 
three countries of any importance electrically 
were Great Britain, Germany and the United 
States. I'he chief influence in the growth of 
electricity supply continued to be electric light 
and traction, supplemented by slowly increasing 
industrial demands. One factor retarding expan- 
sion was the comparatively slow rate of world 
economic advance which characterized these 
years. From 1910 onward, however, a change 
took place in the situation. The depression of 
1908 and 1909 had given way to an upward 
movement in industry generally and the im- 
provement in the world situation encouraged 
the installation of new manufacturing capacity, 
especially in the United States and Germany; 
electricity was given its first great opportunity 
to penetrate industry and open up a whole range 
of potentialities which had not been previously 
considered. Technical advance, especially in the 
design of large generating units and in the 
utilization of water power resources, pointed to 
a better conception of the principles governing 
main transmission; and the control of electrical 
energy brought the electrical industry into closer 
contact with industrial requirements, cheapened 
the cost of power and destroyed in this way 
many of the obstacles which had held back 
electrical progress. Manufacturers increasingly 
recognized the economy and efficiency of elec- 
tricity; it was clean and noiseless, it freed the 
upper part of the factory from belts and shafts, 
improving light and ventilation, and it per- 
mitted more efficient arrangement of machines 
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with individual motors, easily adjustable speeds 
and better routing of material. After 1914 prac- 
tically all the increase in factory power equip- 
ment in the United States was in the form of 
electric motors. A whole series of industrial 
processes arose which used electricity in the 
process itself and not simply as auxiliary power, 
as in the electro-chemical and electro-metallur- 
gical industries. 

In addition, power finance stimulated elec- 
trification, principally in the United States, 
Germany and South America. Power finance 
had always been a factor governing the growth 
of the industry because of the fact that from 
the beginning electrical manufacturing interests 
saw that some special support would be required 
if the industry were to be expanded to its full 
economic potentialities. Electricity supply com- 
panies, especially in Germany and the United 
States, came under the control of electrical 
manufacturing interests and their banking affili- 
ates working through power finance groups or 
holding companies, and it was on this basis of 
financial penetration coupled with control that 
Germany and the United States were able to 
develop a great part of their export trade in 
electrical products, notably in the ICast and in 
South America. >>010 1910 onward the com- 
bination of technical advance and more efl'ective 
handling of power finance did much to accel- 
erate electrification, while, in the United States 
especially, deliberate publicity and advertising 
campaigns on a grandiose scale were carried out 
with success. It was during the period 1910 to 
1914 that some of the most important industries 
in Great Britain, such as iron and steel, paper 
manufacture and chemicals, were converted to 
the use of electric power, while in the United 
States the great expansion of industrial produc- 
tion was based largely on the greater availability 
of electricity at a low price. In Germany prog- 
ress was so rapid that a position of intensive 
electrical development in the heavy industries 
had been reached in 1913. 

The World War interrupted this trend and 
diverted new productive capacity chiefly into 
war industries thus disturbing the economic 
balance as between industry and industry in the 
national and international spheres. In 1920 
therefore, when the war period came definitely 
to an end, there was in most countries excess 
productive capacity in the heavier industries and 
incomplete mechanization and modernization in 
industries producing consumption goods. There 
had also been during the war period an inter- 
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ruption in the process of industrialization out- 
side Europe and the United States. The depres- 
sion of 1921 served to retard the installation of 
new manufacturing plants, but from 1923 to 
1930 an extremely rapid upward movement took 
place, especially in the principal industrial coun- 
tries, because of the necessity for improving 
competitive efficiency. An increasing tempo of 
electrification was made possible by more ra- 
tional methods of electricity production, cheap- 
ening of costs and the closer study of economic 
conditions governing the transmission and dis- 
tribution of electrical energy. In these post-war 
years electricity ceased to be a competitor of 
other forms of power in the sense that it had 
to struggle against them to define its position. 
The conviction was general, especially among 
the managers of the more important industries, 
that higher competitive efficiency depended on 
electrification; and the problem was now not so 
much to convert opinion to the necessity for 
electrification as to supply industrial executives 
in a period of severe business fluctuations with 
the necessary capital to carry out the work of 
conversion. 

The post-war period has been characterized 
also by the extension of electricity to purposes 
other than those associated with illumination 
and with industrial power, above all to domestic 
uses, commercial lighting and rural electrifica- 
tion. The experience in a number of countries, 
particularly Switzerland and Italy, with ambi- 
tious railway electrification schemes immedi- 
ately before and after the war led to widespread 
discussion of the electrification of transport. 
Railway electrification schemes of considerable 
magnitude were evolved for such countries as 
the United States, Great Britain, Germany, 
France, Italy, Switzerland, Austria, Hungary, 
Japan, India, South Africa, Australia, New Zea- 
land, Argentina, Venezuela and Brazil. The 
consummation of this movement toward railway 
electrification can be found in the report issued 
in 1931 by a committee of the British govern- 
ment, which recommends as economically justi- 
fied the electrification of all the main railway 
transport systems of Great Britain. 

These post-war developments produced an 
extraordinary expansion in the electric power 
industry. From 1920 to 1930 generating plant 
installed in the main industrial countries repre- 
sented a greater capacity than all the plant in- 
stalled prior to 1920. In the United States the out- 
put in 1912 by central electric stations, including 
electric railways, amounted to 17,600,000,000 


kilowatt hours; in 1920 to 44,000,000,000 kilo- 
watt hours and in 1929 to 97,000,000,000 kilo- 
watt hours — an increase since 1912 of 450 per- 
cent and of 120 percent from 1920 to 1929. The 
increase for each year since 1924 has been more 
than 25 percent of the total output of 1914. In 
Canada the total water power capacity of all 
plant installed in 1910 was about 730,000 kilo- 
watts, in 1921 it had risen to 1,080,000 kilowatts 
and in 1929 to 4,280,000 kilowatts. In central 
electric stations alone the increase in the output 
of electricity rose from 5,895,000,000 kilowatt 
hours in 1920 to more than 18,000,000,000 
kilowatt hours in 1929. In Switzerland the 
capacty of generating plant was in 1910 about 

604.000 kilowatts; in 1920, 840,000 kilowatts; 
and in 1929, 1,690,000 kilowatts. In Great Brit- 
ain the output of electricity from public supply 
systems was, in 1907, 1,432,000,000 kilowatt 
hours; in 1913 about 2,500,000,000 kilowatt 
hours; and in 1930 about 11,000,000,000 kilo- 
watt hours. No satisfactory statistics are avail- 
able for France or Italy, but in their case also 
progress has been at least as rapid as in the 
United States or in Great Britain. In Germany, 
according to the German Federal Statistical 
Bureau, the output rose from 20,308,000,000 
kilowatt hours in 1925 to 30,661,000,000 kilo- 
watt hours in 1929. 

Electrification has reached the stage where it 
enters into practically every economic activity 
in modern society. It has been estimated that 
more than 90 percent of all the prime movers 
installed in the world since 1920 have been de- 
voted to the production of electricity. The con- 
version of world manufacturing processes to 
electric drive is therefore almost complete. In- 
dustrial electrification in 1929 represented in 
the United States 79 percent of all power used 
(compared with 4 percent in 1899 and 37 per- 
cent in 1914), in Germany about 77 percent, in 
Great Britain about 65 percent; while in Canada, 
Switzerland, Italy, Japan, New Zealand, to 
mention a number of scattered countries, it has 
now risen to 90 percent and in certain countries, 
notably in the newer parts of the world, it is 
responsible for all manufacturing processes. One 
can establish a world estimate of industrial 
electrification of about 72 per cent. 

Electrification of the home proceeds almost 
as rapidly as industrial electrification, the tempo 
varying in different countries. In the United 
States in 1929 domestic consumers spent $604,- 

217.000 on electrical energy compared with 
$1,212,885,000 spent by industrial and com- 
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mercial consumers, respectively 31 percent and 
62 percent of the total. The balance was ac- 
counted for by street lighting and electric trac- 
tion. Domestic consumers, however, used much 
less current than the revenue figures indicate, 
as they paid higher rates than industrial and 
commercial consumers. As industrial electrifi- 
cation achieves an equilibrium, domestic con- 
sumption, especially if encouraged by lower 
rates, may be expected to increase and account 
for a larger share of the total output. 

Table i shows electricity production in 1928, 
the year for which the most recent reliable sta- 
tistics are available. For the 26 countries men- 
tioned and China the total plant capacity in 1929 
was 98,200,000 kilowatts and the output of 
electricity 279,000,000,000 kilowatt hours. One 
can establish for the world as a whole in 1929 
a plant capacity in excess of 100,000,000 kilo- 
watts and an output equivalent to at least 300,- 
000,000,000 kilowatt hours. In 1925 the world 
output as estimated by the German Institut fiir 
Konjunkturforschung was 187,000,000,000 kilo- 
watt hours. 

TABLE I 

The Production of Electricity in the Principal 
Industrial Countries, 1928 



CiENicRATiN(. Plant 

Production of 
Electrichy from 


CAI’ACITY 

All Sources 


(in 1000 kwts.) 

(in 1,000,000 kwt. hrs.) 

United States 

35,400 

114,000 

Germany 

11,102 

27,870 

Great Britain 

8,608 

15,600 

France 

6,850 

13,500 

Italy 

3,740 

10,000 

Japan 

3,878 

10,700 

Canada * 

3,460 

i 6,337 

Norway 

1,686 

8,000 

Switzerland • 

1,590 

3,600 

Belgium 

1,511 

3.725 

U.S.S.R. 

2 ,i 55 t 

6,465! 

Sweden 

1,100 

4,412 

Austria 

1 ,000 1 

2,400 

Poland 

933 

2,320 

Holland 

761 

1,501 

Argentina 

639 

800 

Brazil 

503 

1,200 

Finland 

462 

1,333 

Hungary 

35 ot 

6iot 

Denmark * 

255 t 

536 

Rumania 

250 

530 

Portugal 

136 

217 

Jugoslavia 

looj 

27 ot 

New Zealand 

163 

S 75 t 

South Africa 

474 t 

2 , 300 t 

Australia 

599 t 

2 ,i 95 t 


Total 87,705 a 5 o »996 

* Figures for central stations only. 

For the year 1928-29. 

Estimated. 

Sourc€i Compiled from official sources. 


It is difficult to give any reliable estimates of 
the total capital invested in electricity supply, 
since conditions vary from country to country. 
As a general rule water power plants are more 
costly than steam power plants and predomi- 
nantly water power countries would show a much 
heavier capitalization per kilowatt installed than 
countries relying on steam power. It is, per- 
haps, best to select a number of representative 
countries and from them attempt a world esti- 
mate. 

In the United States, according to the calcu- 
lations of the National Electric Light Associa- 
tion, the total capital invested in the electricity 
supply industry was in 1930 $12,500,000,000, 
equivalent to $382 per kilowatt installed. In 
Great Britain in the year ending March 31, 
1930, the total capital invested amounted to 
^327,070,000, equivalent to $240 per kilowatt 
installed. In Canada in 1928 the total capital 
expenditure was $956,920,000, equivalent to 
$278 per kilowatt installed. Currency deprecia- 
tion has rendered calculations for countries like 
Germany, Belgium, France and Italy artificial 
and untrustworthy as a measure of expenditure 
in gold values, which in the case of France was 
for 1928 as low as $65 per kilowatt installed. 
However, in countries with a stable currency 
throughout the post-war period, such as Swit- 
zerland, Denmark and Sweden, one finds capital 
cost per kilowatt of $163 in Switzerland, $203 
in Sweden and $455 in Denmark. A fair estimate 
of a world average would lie between $230 and 
$250 per kilowatt as applied to public stations 
only. It would probably be slightly less in indus- 
trial plants, so that an average of about $200 
can be taken. This would give $20,000,000,000 
as the world investment in the electrical supply 
industry. 

The differences in capital cost are due partly 
to the capacity of the individual stations, partly 
to price levels at the periods when greatest 
progress was made and partly to the predomi- 
nance of distribution as a factor in total capital 
expenditure compared with generation and 
transmission. Both in the United States and in 
Great Britain distribution has become a very 
large factor in total cost; generation and trans- 
mission alone represent a figure not much in 
excess of $100 to $120 per kilowatt installed. 
This is a figure which can most usefully be 
compared with that given for Switzerland, where 
power is exported in bulk, and also to some 
extent with that for Sweden, where a very large 
percentage of the demand goes into electro- 
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chemical and electro-metallurgical works situ- 
ated close to the power stations. 

Some clue to differences in capital cost is 
provided by the capacity of individual stations 
in the different countries. The average plant 
capacity per generating station ranged from 

12,000 kilowatts in (xreat Britain and 735 ^ kilo- 
watts in the Ibiitcd States to 785 kilowatts in 
Norway and 238 kilowatts in Denmark. In 
countries using water power exclusively, such 
as Switzerland, Norway, Sweden, Austria and 
Spain, although the average capacity per gen- 
erating station is very much smaller than in the 
large industrial countries, the growth of inter- 
connection and long distance transmission has 
in some measure brought such small plants into 
line with the much larger installations from the 
point of view of economic results. 

According to estimates made by the Dres- 
dener Bank in its publication The Economic 
Forces of the World (rev. cd. Berlin 1930, p. 
50-51), the total water power resources of the 
world in 1927, as far as can be ascertained, 
amounted to 497,000,000 h.p., based on a 90 
percent utilization factor. Consideration of fig- 
ures for separate countries would indicate that 
this estimate is probably too low. Thus the 
figure given by the bank for the United States 
is 35,000,000 h.p., while the last estimate of the 
United States Geological Survey in 1930 was 

38.110.000 h.p. This would bring the total for 
the world up to 500,000,000 h.p. The estimates 
for Switzerland, Spain and Italy are obviously 
too low, those for Switzerland and Spain being 
given as 4,000,000 h.p. and that for Italy as 

3.800.000 h.p. A more reasonable figure for Italy 
would be probably twice this figure. Insufficient 
importance is also given to Rumania and Aus- 
tria, the most recent estimate, 1929, giving the 
Rumanian resources as 4,470,000 h.p., while 
the water power resources of Austria are in 
excess of 3,200,000 h.p. The most important 
countries are the Belgian Congo with 90,000,000 
h.p., Asiatic Russia with 40,900,000 h.p., the 
United States with 38,110,000 h.p., the French 
Congo with 35,000,000 h.p., India with 27,000,- 
000 h.p., Brazil with 26,000,000 h.p., European 
Russia with 21,500,000 h.p., China with 20,- 
000,000 h.p. and Canada with 18,300,000 h.p. 
In the case of Canada a correction must be 
made to cover more recent figures, which have 
been given as 20,347,000 h.p. in the 1930 esti- 
mate based on an 80 percent utilization factor. 
The total capacity actually utilized in the world, 
without any allowance for reserve plant but 


with calculation based entirely on the maximum 
load, is given as 33,400,000 h.p. in 1927. Ac- 
cording to the United States Geological Survey 

14,885,000 h.p. were developed in the United 
States by the end of 1930, while in Canada the 
developed power was, in the beginning of 1930, 
almost exactly 4,000,000 h.p. Other countries 
with a high standard of development are Swit- 
zerland, France, Norway, Sweden and Italy. 
In those countries the more accessible sites have 
already been developed and, especially in Italy, 
there has been in recent years a very rapid 
increase in the installation of steam generating 
and internal combustion engines. 

In 'Bable ii is shown the capacity of all water 
power plants in the principal countries for which 
statistics are available, the output of electricity 


TABLE II 

Electricity Production from Water Power 


Country and Year 

Cai*a< iiv 

OK \Va 1 hk 

Power 
Plan IS 
(in 1000 
kwts ) 

Ouii’i'r 

Oh Ei.ht - 
iRKiiy 
(in 1 ,(K,o,- 
000 

kwt lirs.) 

F(.)l I VA- 
LENT IN 
('OAI t 
(ill JOOO 
long tons) 

United States, 1930 

8,660 

29,030 

23,328 

Germany, 1929 

1,280’* 

3,566 

2,286 

Great Britain 1 930-3 1 f 

150* 

600* 

482 

France, 1927 

1,955 

5,057 

4,064 

Italy, 1929 

3 . 34 (' 

10,000 

8,036 

Japan, 1927 

3,100* 

8,586 

6,900 

Canada, 1928 

3,320 

16,106 

12,942 

Norway, 1929 

1,691 

8,900 

7,152 

Switzerland, 1929 

1,690 

3,700 

2,973 

Sweden, 1929 

1,195 

4,660 

3,745 

Austria, 1929 

611 

1,760 

1,414 

New Zealand, 1929-30 

226 

652 

523 

Total 

27,224 

92,617 

73.84s 


♦ Estimated. 

t Including British Aluminium and Grampian Power ('ompany. 
t Based on coal consumption per unit genorated of i.8 lb. 

Sourrei Compiled from official sources. 

from these plants, and the actual equivalent in 
coal of such an output assuming that i .8 pounds 
of coal would have been necessary for each unit 
developed in a steam power station. Since for 
these twelve countries, representing about 80 
percent of the world’s output of electricity, the 
total saving in coal is no less than 75,000,000 to 
80,000,000 (long) tons annually, for the world 
as a whole one would expect a saving equivalent 
to about 100,000,000 tons a year. In the case 
of the United States, Canada, France, Switzer- 
land, Italy and Japan allowance must be made 
for private industrial plants not contained in 
these figures; but the proportion represented by 
such plant would be very small and would 
probably not increase the estimates already given 
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by more than 10 percent. One must also take 
note of the very rapid development of water 
power in European and Asiatic Russia, regard- 
ing which no reliable statistics have yet been 
compiled. According to the plan of the Soviet 
Union a whole series of large water power sta- 
tions are either under construction or completed 
— in six stations alone a total ultimate capacity 
of 768,500 kilowatts will he available before the 
end of 1933. 

A further saving of high grade fuel is effected 
through the consumption of brown coal and peat 
in power stations. In Soviet Russia, for example, 
rather more than 30.6 percent of the total elec- 
tricity production from central electric stations 
is obtained from stations using peat as a fuel, 
2.2 percent from brown coal and 36.1 percent 
from fuel oil. Russia is the only important coun- 
try in the world using peat as a fuel in power 
stations. 'Jlie two c()untrics which have devel- 
oped the use of brown coal to the greatest 
extent have been Germany and Russia. In Ger- 
many in the public supply stations alone brown 
coal plants in 1929 had a capacity of 1,623,000 
kilowatts, while in the same year the output of 
electricity from both private and public plants 
using brown coal was equal to 10,316,000,000 
kilowatt hours, or slightly more than one third 
of the total national output. 

Fuel oil is an important source of power pro- 
duction only in the United States, where about 

10.000. 000 barrels of fuel oil were consumed in 
electricity production in 1929, compared with 

11.000. 000 in 1919. In other countries plants 
consuming fuel oil are largely used as reserves 
to take peak loads and to deal with breakdowns 
in water power systems. The only country in 
which intensive electrification based on oil has 
been discussed is Rumania, where it is calcu- 
lated that, out of a total prime mover capacity 
of 871,000 kilowatts in 1929, 38 percent were 
driven by gas and by fuel oil. It is considered 
probable that oil on a large scale may be used 
in European Russa within a few years. In the 
United States, while the use of fuel oil appears 
to be declining, the use of gas increased from 

21.406.000. 000 cubic feet in 1919 to 77,174,- 
000,000 in 1929. 

The generation of electricity is becoming 
more and more concentrated in large steam 
power plants using coal as fuel or in hydro- 
electric installations connected with centers of 
consumption by main transmission lines oper- 
ating at very high pressure. At one time it was 
thought that electrical development, if it was to 


be carried out cheaply and economically, would 
depend largely on the exploitation of water 
power resources. Up to the presctit costs of 
water power have been lower than those of steam 
power. For water power plants capital cost de- 
cides the total operating cost with only a very 
small additional running charge to cover main- 
tenance, lubrication and wages. Thus a water 
power plant costing $300 per kilowatt installed 
would have annual capital charges per kilowatt 
of about $25 with a running charge probably 
not exceeding at most .20 cent per kilow'att hour 
generated. If the hours of utilization per kilo- 
watt during the year amounted to 4800 hours 
the total cost per kilowatt hour, including capital 
charges, would be .50 cent plus .20 cent or in all 
.70 cent. In very large w^ater power installations 
developed at comparatively low cost a figure of 
.50 cent and even .30 cent per kilowatt hour is 
obtainable; and it is this much lower cost that 
has made economical the important electro- 
chemical and electro-metallurgical works located 
in the United States, Canada, Norway, Sweden, 
Switzerland, France, Italy, Spain and '1 asmania. 

Hitherto it has been extremely difficult for 
the steam power plant to compete in cost with 
such figures. Although in its case the capital cost 
of the installation may be less than one third 
of that of water power plant, its operating 
charges are high owing to the necessity of burn- 
ing fuel and of maintaining generating units in 
a high state of efiicicncy. 'i'he total working 
costs of an efficient modern steam power plant 
would equal from .36 cent to .40 cent jier 
kilowatt hour generated with capital charges 
amounting to an additional .20 cent to .30 cent, 
allowing for an initial capital cost of about $90 
per kilowatt installed and an annual utilization 
factor of about 3000 hours, "^llius the total cost 
in the modern steam power plant would be at 
least .56 cent to .70 cent per kilowatt hour. Such 
a price difference w^ould at present give the 
advantage to the water power installation, but 
progress in technique and scientific invention 
are rapidly inereasing the efficiency of the steam 
power plants. Efforts are being made to improve 
the overall thermal efficiency of steam power 
plants, cut down their fuel consumption per 
unit generated and through concentration in 
large units cut down the initial capital cost per 
kilowatt and with it the annual capital charges. 
Interconnection of steam plants over wide areas 
serving many diversified industries and com- 
mercial activities has eliminated the necessity 
for a high percentage of reserve plant and 
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spreads capital charges over a wider output. In 
a short time much lower figures than those al- 
ready quoted may be expected. 

At the same time developments have on the 
whole been unfavorable to reduction in cost of 
water power plants. Tlie water turbine has 
already been developed almost to the maximum 
efficiency, while with the fuller exploitation of 
water power resources the more accessible sites 
have been used up and it has become more and 
more difficult to develop projects at a low capital 
cost. The average cost per kilowatt installed for 
water power plants is now about $200 compared 
with figures as low as J75 per kilowatt for steam 
power plants. In addition to this, water power 
possibilities not yet utilized are less accessible 
to the centers of population and power con- 
sumption and necessitate a greater mileage of 
main transmission lines. The tendency there- 
fore is for the water power plant to lose its 
competitive advantages as against steam power 
plant. In the United States from 1924 to 1928 
there was a larger increase in current generated 
by water power than by fuel, but while the 
former was stationary in 1929 the latter in- 
creased 1 8 percent; in the same year water power 
accounted for only 35 percent of the total output 
of electricity. 

Three main tendencies may be distinguished 
in the production of electricity: steady reduction 
in the amount of fuel used for a given quantity 
of electricity; the increased concentration of 
production in very large units and as a result 
the widening of areas of transmission and dis- 
tribution; and the adoption of the principle of 
interconnection not only between steam power 
plants but between water and steam power 
plants, whereby the former will be used to the 
maximum and periods of greatest demand will 
be met by the latter. 

These tendencies are symptomatic of the 
trend in all modern industrial organization based 
on mechanization and rationalization. The most 
spectacular of the three tendencies is undoubt- 
edly that represented by economies in the use 
of fuel. Economies in materials are not a feature 
peculiar to the generation of electricity; and it 
would be unwise, for example, to attribute the 
reduction in the utilization of coal merely to 
electrification. Parallel reductions have taken 
place in the utilization of coal in chemical proc- 
esses, in the production of steam for industrial 
purposes, in railway transport and even in do- 
mestic consumption. In electricity, however, by 
reason of the complete nature of the records 


maintained and the simplicity of the final prod- 
uct it is possible to follow year by year the 
process of fuel economy. This process has been 
characterized by three important features: the 
substitution of water power for steam produced 
power; the construction of very large generating 
units; and the elaboration of closely intercon- 
nected giant power stations. 

The economies due to water power develop- 
ment have already been discussed. It remains 
to give some statistical indication of what econ- 
omies have been effected in the utilization of 
coal, by means of research and plant improve- 
ment. In 1920, the earliest year for which reli- 
able statistics are available, the average con- 
sumption of coal per unit generated in Great 
Britain and the United States was about 3.2 
pounds. In 1930, this figure had fallen to 1.8 
pounds — a saving of almost 45 percent in ten 
years. This saving, if applied to the world pro- 
duction of electrical energy in steam power 
plants, would represent a reduction in the an- 
nual consumption of coal of at least 140,000,000 
tons. One must add to that the 100,000,000 tons 
representing the amount of coal displaced by 
water power development — a grand total of 
240,000,000 tons, equivalent to about one fifth 
of the present annual coal production of the 
world. 

I’he construction of large generating units — 
up to 130,000 kilowatts in a single unit or 

200.000 kilowatts in a compound unit— has been 
a factor of very great significance in this con- 
nection. Where a small generating unit of 1000 
to 2000 kilowatts would consume from 18 to 
20 pounds of steam per kilowatt hour generated, 
a modern large unit would consume less than 
8 pounds, equivalent to about i pound of coal. 
Widespread adoption of the large generating 
unit has taken place in the United States, where 
the average capacity per unit of many power 
stations is in excess of 60,000 kilowatts. In Great 
Britain the unit capacity adopted for the se- 
lected stations in the national power scheme is 

50.000 kilowatts and units of 67,000 kilowatts 
to 75,000 kilowatts are being constructed. In 
Germany units of more than 80,000 kilowatts 
are already in operation. A parallel tendency is 
the increased concentration of production in 
very large power stations. Even ten years ago 
a power station with a greater capacity than 

40.000 kilowatts might have been regarded as 
unusually large, but many stations now are 
several times that capacity. There are power 
stations with a capacity ranging from 300,000 
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to 770,000 kilowatts in the United States and the most progressive modem power zones this 
from 300,000 to 450,000 kilowatts in Great first phase has practically disappeared, because 
Britain, Germany and France. In the United of the centralization of production in very large 
States the number of power plants decreased plants and the development of the composite 
one third, from 6355 to 4335, between 1922 undertaking consisting of several enterprises 
and 1927. This trend has tended to reduce the merged together under one control. In countries 
consumption of fuel; at the same time it has like the United States, where private enterprise 
raised a series of new and difficult economic is responsible for practically the entire produc- 
prohlems. tion of electricity, in spite of a measure of 

Concentration of production in such enormous political opposition amalgamations or mergers 
aggregations has made necessary elaborate wide- have taken place without serious complications 
spread transmission and distribution schemes, other than those of a financial nature, with the 
which cover no longer a single town but branch consequence that areas of supply are no longer 
out through the nation. These schemes depend confined to hundreds of miles, but cover many 
upon the linking up of large or superpower sta- thousands of square miles, 
tions and distribution networks by means of Interconnection has moved therefore into its 
high tension transmission lines. There are trans- second phase; namely, that of the creation of 
mission lines operating at 100,000 volts in Italy, superpower zones where many large plants op- 
at 132,000 volts in Great Britain and at 220,000 crating together feed into a widespread system, 
volts in the United States and Canada; in Ger- This widespread system may cover many states 
many the Rheinisch-Westfiilisches Elektrizitats- without, however, covering the area of an entire 
werk has linked up the Ruhr with Baden by a country. Examples of such interconnection to 
line at 380,000 volts, the highest in the world, cover entire states are provided chiefly by the 
In 1900 it was possible to transmit only 60,000 United States, Canada and Germany. It is im- 
volts for distances of 50 miles; in recent years possible to give a detailed account of every 
it has become common to transmit 222,000 volts superpower zone in the United States, but two 
for 200 miles and over. The industry is rapidly main areas may be selected for consideration; 
achieving the transmission of electricity for un- namely, the Pacific coast and Michigan and the 
limited distances, perhaps by radio. The increase Great Lakes district. The whole of California 
of transmission efficiency permits high voltage is served by two companies. The Pacific Gas 
primary transmission from power stations at and Electric Company extends over 500 miles 
pressures of 100,000 to 200,000 and more volts from north to south with the almost exact center 
to strategic supply points, from which a new at San Francisco, links up in the north with the 
series of transmission lines at 60,000 to 100,000 Colorado Power Company and in the south near 
volts covers a much wider area, whence low Santa Barbara with the Southern California 
voltage distribution proceeds to individual con- Edison Company, which centers round Los 
sumers. Interconnection, moreover, distributes Angeles, while since its acquisition in 1930 of 
and levels peak loads, increases the load factor the San Joaquin system it is linked up with the 
(now as high as 40 percent in the United States) San Joaquin valley at Santa Maria and taps 
by carrying a more unvarying load and permits therefore one of the most important oil bearing 
lower rates, which are based on average load areas in the United States. This great Califor- 
factor, thereby increasing and diversifying con- nian power zone has plants with a capacity of 
sumption. 2,100,000 kilowatts and an annual output in 

It is possible to trace three stages in the excess of 8,000,000,000 kilowatt hours. In the 
elaboration of interconnected systems, all of superpower zone represented by Michigan and 
which illustrate the evolution toward the very the district of the Great Lakes the principal 
large aggregation which is perhaps the outstand- undertakings which arc linked up have points of 
ing characteristic of electricity supply econom- connection with other undertakings further to 
ics. Originally an undertaking with an area of the east and to the north; therefore no particular 
supply limited to several hundred square miles section can be isolated. Beginning in the north 
would link up its generating stations with a view the Detroit Edison Company is linked up with 
to eliminating interruption of supply resulting the Consumers Power Company near Lansing 
from breakdowns. One station would be able in the west and at Cement City in the southwest, 
to take over temporarily an additional load suffi- In the north it links up at three points with the 
cient to tide over the period of difficulty. In Michigan Electric Power Company, which cov 
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ers the area bounding Lake Huron and Saginaw 
Bay. On the west of Lake Michigan intercon- 
nection centers on the Commonwealth Edison 
Ck^mpany of Chicago and the Public Service 
Coni]iany of Northern Illinois. 'Phe undertaking 
connecting the Commonwealth Edison Com- 
pany with the Consumers Power Company is 
the Northern Indiana Public Scr\’ice Company, 
while through a whole series of interconnections 
it is now possible for Chicago to supply elec- 
tricity direct to New York. Further east the 
systems created round Lake Ontario, notably by 
the Hydro-Electric I\)wer Commission of On- 
tario and the Buffalo Niagara and Eastern Pow’er 
Cor|K)ration, are also examples of interconnec- 
tion on the very largest scale. The American 
Niagara system links up with the Hydro-Electric 
Power Corjioration at Niagara P'alls. In the 
southwest it connects with the Penn Public 
Service Corporation, on the east with the Adi- 
rondack Power and Light Corporation and on 
the north with the Northern New York Utilities 
Company. It is also linked up by a series of 
interconnections with New York. The Hydro- 
Electric Power Commission, in turn, which 
serves the whole of southern Ontario with main 
transmission lines stretching from Paugan P^alls 
in Quebec in the extreme east to Windsor, at 
that point comes into contact with the system 
of the Detroit P^dison Company, thus almost 
completing the scries of great power systems 
round the Great Lakes. P'urther east an impor- 
tant superj)ower zone covering Quebec includes 
three systems; interconnection runs from Wind- 
sor into Quebec, so that if account is taken of 
connections round the lakes both on the Ameri- 
can and Canadian territories this whole area can 
be regarded as the most important power zone 
in the world, with an annual output greater than 
the total annual production of Canada alone. 

In Germany rapid progress has been made 
toward the formation of one unified power sys- 
tem covering the whole country; four intercon- 
nected superpower zones bring almost the entire 
production from public supply works into one 
supply system operated by a number of under- 
takings of a varied type. Two systems may be 
distinguished in Switzerland, one of which con- 
nects with Germany and Italy and the other 
with France, interconnected for the export of 
electricity. Italy provides a remarkable example 
of interconnected zones covering the whole of 
Lombardy, Venetia and Piedmont, with exten- 
sions to Florence, Rome and Naples. In north- 
ern and eastern France zones of a similar nature 


have been created, the most striking develop- 
ments being the linking up of the Massif Central 
with the power stations at Paris and the creation 
of a superpower zone in the Pyrenees. 

The third phase, that of definitely designed 
national power schemes, the simplification of 
control and the entrance of the state into the 
coordination of electricity supply, has already 
been brought into existence as a logical outcome 
of the second. In the past few years government 
ownership of municipal plants has declined 
steadily because of the development of large 
generating plants, high tension transmission and 
superpower zones. But the operation of these 
same forces has compelled intervention by the 
state on a national scale extending beyond the 
regulation of rates, especially as private enter- 
prise has made no attempt to introduce an ele- 
ment of conscious control. This third phase has 
been rendered necessary by fundamentally con- 
flicting types of power organizations among other 
factors. In Great Britain private enterprise in 
the power companies is responsible for only 
about 37 percent of the production from public 
supply systems, local authorities and munici- 
palities supplying the remainder. The difficulty 
of forming an amalgamation of a power com- 
pany and a local authority would appear to be 
insuperable even if legislative issues alone are 
considered, and so a form of coordination has 
been imposed by the state, largely with the 
consent of the supply enterprises themselves. 

The most striking and most scientifically de- 
signed scheme of coordination is that of the 
“Grid” in Great Britain, which was recom- 
mended in 1925 and brought into legislative 
existence by the Electricity Supply Act of 1926. 
The work of coordination is entrusted to the 
Central Electricity Board, a public utility inde- 
pendent of political control or interference but 
responsible to the ministry of transport, which 
appoints its executive. This board might be 
regarded as a compromise between public own- 
ership and private enterprise; in its actual opera- 
tion and financing it conforms closely to the 
practise of an efficient private company but is 
not allowed to make profits and in certain mat- 
ters bearing on public policy is responsible to 
the government. The purpose of the national 
power scheme in Great Britain is to construct 
a main transmission system operating at 132,000 
volts and linking up about 1 50 selected stations 
in one unified power zone under centralized 
control and capable of supplying the entire 
national demand for electricity from public 
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undertakings. The concentration of electricity 
output means closing down about 320 unneces- 
sary and comparatively inefficient stations and 
a very considerable simplification and standardi- 
zation in the utilization of selected power plants. 
Economies effected by such coordination arc 
estimated to bear easily annual charges repre- 
sented by expenditures on the scheme and cause 
a considerable reduction in the average price of 
electricity supply. It is estimated that in 1942 
production from the national power scheme will 
be in excess of 25,000,000,000 kilowatt hours, 
and such an output may make it the greatest 
example of interconnection and superpower op- 
eration in the world. 

A similar scheme of national coordination is 
to he found in Belgium, where a single holding 
company has been created to link up activities 
of other regional coordinating companies re- 
sponsible between them for almost the entire 
output of electricity from public supply and 
industrial networks. 

In other countries the state itself has played 
an important part in the large scale production 
of electricity. Thus in Sweden state owned 
undertakings in the central Swedish power bloc 
are responsible for more than 40 percent of the 
output of the country, their production in 1929 
amounting to 1,900,000,000 kilowatt hours. In 
New Zealand the state is responsible for almost 
the entire production from 38 water power sta- 
tions with an annual output of 710,000,000 
kilowatt hours. State coordination of electricity 
supply has been initiated in Hungary, Egypt, 
China and to some extent in Japan. In Germany 
coordination of electricity supply has been car- 
ried out partly by the individual states, partly 
by the German government itself and partly by 
supply companies in which public authorities 
have a minority capital holding. The two most 
important coordinating elements in Germany are 
the German government, whose undertakings 
are centralized in one company, the A.-G. fur 
Deutsche Elektrizitatswirtschaft, and the Rhei- 
nisch-Westfalisches Elektrizitatswerk. Each of 
these undertakings is responsible for the control 
of networks producing annually more than 3,- 
000,000,000 kilowatt hours. It is estimated that 
in Germany 70 percent of the output of public 
supply undertakings is controlled by the Reich, 
the states, the municipalities and communes. 
The tendency in Germany has been for the state 
to control generation and transmission, with 
private enterprise taking care of distribution to 
consumers; the state and private enterprise oc- 


casionally participate jointly in ‘‘mixed” com- 
panies. In France the state actively assists the 
electric power industry, particularly in the de- 
velopment of power zones and rural electrifi- 
cation. 

Soviet Russia provides another example of a 
deliberately planned national power scheme 
under the most rigid form of state control cov- 
ering generation, transmission and distribution. 
In a number of countries coordination has been 
carried out by individual states or counties, 
notably the Electricity Supply Commission of 
South Africa, which was created by the Elec- 
tricity Supply Act of 1922; this organization with 
the addition of one power company is respon- 
sible for almost the entire output of electricity 
in South Africa. A further example of the same 
type of organization is that provided by the 
State Electricity Commission of Victoria in 
Australia, which was constituted in 1918 and 
had an output in 1929 of almost 580,000,000 
kilowatt hours. Tasmania provides a further 
example of such coordination, the state hydro- 
electric department owning a power plant at 
Waddamana with an output in excess of 300,- 
000,000 kilowatt hours used principally for zinc 
manufacture. Perhaps the most important ex- 
ample of electrification attempted by a single 
state is that of the Hydro-Electric Power Com- 
mission of Ontario, which has an annual output 
in excess of 4,000,000,000 kilowatt hours. 

In the United States there has been no for- 
mation of power zones on the basis of national 
planning; coordination has been usually deter- 
mined by competition and has been carried out 
principally by large financial groups controlling 
a number of supply companies through a system 
of mergers, including gas companies as well. 
The United States especially lends itself to this 
form of centralization because almost the entire 
output of electricity is produced by privately 
owned public supply companies, the local au- 
thority or the municipality playing an unimpor- 
tant part. It is impossible at this stage to discuss 
fully the American public utility situation (see 
Public Utilities). Briefly, the system is based 
on the extensive development of power finance, 
which, as already indicated, originated with the 
electrical manufacturers but has since become 
largely independent of them. The concentration 
of control has been accomplished largely by use 
of the holding company (^.^.), which permits 
pyramiding of control, and by interlocking di- 
rectors. The financial interests most powerfully 
represented in the United States are the Electric 
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Bond and Share Company, which in 1929 had 
assets of Si, 2 10, 000, 000 and dominated sub- 
sidiaries with an output approximately equal to 
one fifth of the national total. The next most 
powerful are the Insull group (represented 
mainly by the Commonwealth Edison Company 
of Chicago and the Middle West Utilities), the 
Northeastern Power Company, North American 
Company and Standard Gas and Electric Com- 
pany. These five finance, service and holding 
companies and their subsidiaries, according to 
the Electrical World, controlled in 1927 almost 
one half of the American electricity output; ten 
other companies, including two Pacific coast 
companies, the New York Edison Company and 
Stone and Webster, Inc., controlled 29 percent. 
By 1929 concentration was much greater. The 
Middle West Utilities Company and the Com- 
monwealth Pvdison Company have an annual 
output now in excess of 8,500,000,000 kilowatt 
hours. The organization in 1929 by J. P. Morgan 
and Company of the United Corporation intro- 
duced a new and dominating factor into the 
power industry. Within one year the new cor- 
poration had assets of $539,000,000; the assets 
of its subsidiaries and their affiliates exceeded 
$5,000,000,000. The United Corporation inter- 
ests spread along the Atlantic coast from north 
to south; one of its subsidiaries, the Niagara 
Hudson Power Corporation, controls 70 percent 
of New York state’s water power resources. 

The final centralization of control is accom- 
plished by the great banking houses. J. P. 
Morgan and Company and their affiliated banks. 
First National, Bankers Trust and Guaranty 
Trust, are represented on the directorates of 
electrical companies (excluding the United Cor- 
poration) with assets approaching $8,000,000,- 
000. I'he National City and Chase National 
banks are represented on the directorates of 
power companies with assets exceeding $5,000,- 
000,000. Some or all of these banking houses 
are represented on the directorates of the Gen- 
eral Electric Company, the Westinghouse Elec- 
trical and Manufacturing Company, the Radio 
Corporation of America and the American Tele- 
phone and Telegraph Company — ^an integration 
of interests representing financial control over 
the electrical manufacturing, power and com- 
munication industries. 

In Canada two main groups are represented 
in public utility finance and production, the 
Holt-Gundy and the Nesbitt-Thomson groups. 
The total capacity of generating plant owned by 
these two groups is now about 1,400,000 kilo- 


watts, with an annual output in excess of 6,500,- 
000,000 kilowatt hours, or 36 percent of the 
Canadian output. American interests in Canada 
arc represented predominantly by the Interna- 
tional Power and Paj)er Company, which con- 
trols the Gatineau Power Company and in the 
United States the New England Power Associa- 
tion. Including American subsidiaries this group 
has an annual output of 3,500,000,000 kilowatt 
hours. 

Power finance and holding companies with 
their electrical manufacturing and banking affili- 
ates dominate electricity supply in Europe. 
Although weakened by the growth of public 
undertakings under state supervision there are 
important finance companies in Germany under 
control of the Allgemeine Elektrizitiits-Gesell- 
schaft and the Siemens-Schuckert combine. 
Important finance and holding companies oper- 
ate in France, Belgium, Switzerland and Italy; 
in France one combination controls 70 percent 
of the output of electricity. 

I’he influence of finance and holding compa- 
nies spreads beyond national frontiers. Special 
finance companies are organized for foreign 
countries by electrical manufacturers to create 
and control markets for their equipment. Elec- 
tricity supply in Latin America is dominated by 
the American and Foreign Power Company, 
which also has important interests in India, 
China and Europe. It is a subsidiary of the 
Electric Bond and Share Company and in 1929 
it had assets of $756,000,000. The International 
Power Securities Corporation, the American 
European Utilities Company and Italian Super- 
power Corporation arc American companies 
which have large interests in electricity supply 
undertakings in Europe. The International Gen- 
eral Electric Company, a subsidiary of the Gen- 
eral Electric Company, has interests in German 
and French electrical manufacturing enterprises 
which in turn are affiliated with power finance 
and holding companies. Well over $1,000,000,- 
000 of American capital is invested in foreign 
electricity supply enterprises. The leading Euro- 
pean electrical manufacturers and their banking 
affiliates maintain power finance and holding 
companies for operation in foreign countries. 
The tendency is for the dominant American and 
European companies to interlock and define 
their interests, in many cases working harmoni- 
ously together for the elimination of competition. 

Consideration of the large power groups and 
the centralization of control leads inevitably to 
discussion of the possibility of the creation of 
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international superpower networks. Such a net- 
work is slowly but surely being created between 
Canada and the United States; in 1929 Canada 
exported to its neighbor 1 ,604,000,000 kilowatt 
hours of electrical energy. But the most re- 
markable example of what can be achieved is that 
represented by the Alpine power bloc centering 
about Switzerland. Recent extensions have made 
it difficult to confine the bloc even to the Alps, 
since the extensions of German systems have 
been such that countries many hundreds of miles 
t away from the Alps have been brought into con- 
nection with water power plants operating in 
them, l^lectricity is exported by cable from 
Sweden to Denmark. In 1929 Switzerland, Ger- 
many, Austria and France exported 1,450,000,- 
000 kilowatt hours to each other and to Italy, 
Czechoslovakia and the Saar. 'Fhe total ex- 
changes for all the countries mentioned W'ould 
amount to about 3,000,000,000 kilowatt hours, 
or 6 percent of their total output. In the case of 
Switzerland its exports of 1,000,000,000 kilo- 
watt hours are equivalent to 27 percent of the 
national output and occupy a fairly important 
position in the balance of trade, being valued in 
1929 at about 21,000,000 Swiss francs. 

The export and import of electricity open up 
the problem of making ]'>ower available from 
countries with large fuel and water power re- 
sources to less favored countries, which is bound 
up with the larger problem of the international 
flow of raw materials. It also makes imperative 
unified legislation and standardization. 'Fhe 
problem has already produced legislation and 
treaty conventions among the countries affected, 
but they constitute only a beginning. 

As a consecpience of its high degree of mecha- 
nization electricity supply is an industry which 
employs a comparatively small body of men. 
Output per worker in the United States has in- 
creased approximately 300 percent since 1902. 
This is particularly apparent in the central sta- 
tions, where the number of employees has shown 
a steady relative decrease owing to the introduc- 
tion of more efficient units and of labor saving 
devices, such as the mechanical stoker in steam 
plants; in automatic and partially automatic hy- 
draulic plants labor has been almost completely 
eliminated. There has, however, been a relative 
increase among outside workers engaged in 
transmission and distribution because of the ex- 
pansion of transmission networks, the growth in 
customers and the fact that comparatively little 
has been done to introduce labor saving devices 
except in the case of automatic substation opera- 
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tion. In 1927 in the United States electric power 
companies had 95,917 salaried employees and 
138,796 wage earners; the average yearly salary 
and wage was $1734 and $1450 respectively. 
P'or the industry as a whole wages were smaller 
than fuel costs and interest payments; in the 
period 1922-27 the increase in the wage bill was 
considerably smaller than the increase in net in- 
come. Employment is comparatively steady. 
While the power companies have done milch to 
reduce hazards, these are still high; some of the 
most important safety devices are not being in- 
troduced because of their cost. The linesman’s 
occupation is particularly hazardous, and the in- 
crease in high tension lines has offset to some 
extent the effect of the safety work. 

In most of the European countries labor is 
represented by strong central organizations 
capable of dealing directly with the employers. 
In the United States, however, mechanization 
and concentration have been accompanied by 
the decline of unionism. The mechanical stoker 
almost wiped out the central station membership 
of the International Brotherhood of Firemen and 
Oilers. The International Union of Steam and 
Operating Engineers is not representative of the 
wage earners, the members being under the con- 
trol of the management. Moreover, neither 
union has any strength in the power industry. 
Somewhat stronger is the International Brother- 
hood of Electrical Workers; its members in the 
power industry are almost exclusively linesmen 
and it has made no impression on central station 
workers. Before the World War power compa- 
nies refused to deal with unions, but in recent 
years they have encouraged company unions and 
engaged in elaborate welfare activities. Employee 
stock ownership has not been enthusiastically 
taken up although encouraged by the companies; 
in 1929, according to the National Electric Light 
Association, 23,197 employees in companies 
representing one third of the industry owned 
only 2.3 percent of the total stock. 

Electrical development, through its concen- 
tration on large productive units, the intercon- 
nection of main transmission lines of such units 
and the economics effected by technical and 
scientific advances, has served to create new 
industrial areas and to give an economic status 
to countries which previously, through lack of 
fuel resources, were unable to enter the manu- 
facturing field; it has converted Switzerland and 
northern Italy, central and southern France, 
northern Spain and a large part of Norway and 
Sweden into important industrial regions, many 
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of them active in the creation and expansion of 
new industries based on clectro-chemical and 
electro-metallurgical processes. In Switzerland, 
Austria and Italy electrical development has ac- 
celerated the expansion of a number of primary 
industries, chief among them being textiles and 
engineering. Cheap electric power plays an im- 
portant role in the rapid industrialization of the 
southern states of the American union. Even in 
countries with fuel resources, such as Canada, 
the industries which have grown most rapidly 
have been those which, like paper and pulp, are 
dependent on a cheap and constant volume of 
electrical power. 

The industrialization of new countries, and 
among those new countries should be mentioned 
Japan, New Zealand, Australia, Russia and 
China, is perhaps the most spectacular aspect of 
electric power development. This has already 
played an important part in the foreign trade of 
the world and can be measured in export and 
import returns. A second important result, which 
might have been regarded as inevitable even if 
no change had taken place in the economic status 
of any country, has been the diversification of 
industrial enterprise. In Great Britain the ex- 
porting industries are ceasing to be dominant 
and are giving way to an enormous number of 
comparatively small industries which have arisen 
to supply the requirements of the consumer once 
met by imports. Electricity has the beneficial 
economic result of spreading out more com- 
pletely industrial activity over the area of the 
country, of loosening and rendering more flex- 
ible the entire industrial configuration and of 
stimulating local activities, in some cases of a 
purely agricultural type. The mechanization of 
agriculture, for example, has been dependent on 
electricity as a primary source of power, al- 
though internal combustion engines may have 
been most important in the actual cultivation 
processes. Rural electrification is fundamentally 
bound up with the more effective distribution of 
economic and industrial activity, and in this 
sense electricity operates to create a situation 
different from that which obtains in its own pro- 
duction. It tends to break up the large central 
manufacturing units into their constituent parts 
and to encourage the entrance of new enter- 
prises into industry, while it renders unneces- 
sary in many types of industrial enterprise the 
formation of very large plants. 

The development of agricultural electrifica- 
tion and the extension of electricity to rural areas 
have progressed very far in certain parts of the 


United States, notably California and the Pacific 
states. It has been estimated by the National 
Electric flight Association, for example, that on 
December 31, 1930, 644,421 farms, or 10.2 per- 
cent of all the farms in the United States, were 
electrified. The capacity of electric plant used 
directly in agriculture in the United States is 
about 2,000,000 h.p. In France, 24,717 com- 
munes were electrified at the beginning of 1929, 
while it is estimated that at the beginning of 
1930 this figure had risen to 27,500, or 73 percent 
of the total number. Much of this work in France 
has been carried out through direct subvention 
by the French government; from 1923 to 1930 
the government advanced nearly $40,000,000, in 
the form of loans with interest not exceeding 3 
percent, to cooperative societies created by the 
farmers and rural interests, agricultural collec- 
tive groups and trade associations. In Germany 
out of 1,526,000 farms of more than two hec- 
tares, equivalent to 82.5 percent of the agricul- 
tural area of Germany, 1,166,000, or 76 percent, 
were linked up with power supply networks; 
while it was estimated that for the whole of Ger- 
many in 1929 the consumption of electricity for 
purely agricultural purposes amounted to 629,- 
000,000 units, equivalent to 968,000,000 units 
generated, or 6.7 percent of all central station out- 
put. In Sweden about 45 percent of the culti- 
vated area is provided with electricity, 5 percent 
of the national output, or 243,000,000 units, be- 
ing used in 1929 for purely agricultural purposes. 
The consumption of electricity per acre varies 
considerably from country to country. It is high- 
est in the United States and lowest in France, 
Belgium and Holland, with a tendency toward 
steady increase. 

Three main movements can be seen in opera- 
tion. The industrialization of new countries and 
the improvement of the manufacturing status of 
older countries which had been deprived of fuel 
resources have produced a definite change in the 
economic balance of power in the world; the 
more effective territorial distribution of indus- 
trial enterprise within the old industrial coun- 
tries has tended to increase the volume of eco- 
nomic activity, render exports less important 
and increase the power of resistance of the coun- 
try to international economic depression; the 
growth of rural electrification and the diversifi- 
cation of industrial enterprise have made more 
flexible the economic configuration of a country 
and accelerated in this way the general economic 
advance. 

It is now generally recognized that the elec- 
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tricity supply industry has become so important 
a feature in national and even international eco- 
nomic life that it cannot be left entirely to the 
free play of economic forces. Through its very 
nature it has enjoyed in practically every country 
a monopoly position, and one of the conse- 
quences of such a position is the state’s interven- 
tion in the general policy governing electricity 
supply. With state recognition of the monopoly 
position has come a certain measure of state 
supervision, which is most marked in the alloca- 
tion of concessions for water power develop- 
ment. Thus even in the United States the Fed- 
eral Power Commission has a strong legislative 
position with regard to hydro-elcctric conces- 
sions and in almost every hydro-power country, 
even in comparatively undeveloped countries 
like Rumania, a state commission has been cre- 
ated to control water power development. It is 
difficult therefore to believe that further partici- 
pation of the state will not become necessary, if 
only to avoid political complications. There is a 
marked tendency throughout the world for co- 
ordination through some form of controlled 
body created either by the industry itself, as in 
Belgium and to some extent Cireat Britain, or by 
definite state control, as in Germany, China and 
Russia. The reason for this development is 
sufficiently clear. The enormous expansion of 
the superpower zone has served to break down 
local restrictions and impose a national concep- 
tion of electricity. We have seen also that 
through unification of control a considerable 
measure of simplification and of standardization 
can be achieved, and such changes have tended 
to increase the economic strength of the industry. 

The final situation, where the entire manu- 
facturing organization of the country will be de- 
pendent on electricity, is one which must be 
considered very carefully in the near future. It 
would be dangerous for the motive power re- 
quired for industrial production to be in the 
hands of a small number of groups which may or 
may not have a clear understanding of their re- 
sponsibility. The expansion of main transmission 
at very high voltages has made such a considera- 
tion much more urgent than a few years ago; and 
the participation of the state in electricity sup- 
ply, above all in the highly industrialized coun- 
tries like Germany and Great Britain, has been 
rendered imperative not through any political 
theory of public ownership, but through the 
necessity to safeguard adequately the entire eco- 
nomic structure of the country and in harmony 
with emerging conceptions of national economic 


planning. Proposals in the United States for a 
giant power system of interconnected and uni- 
fied superpower zones coincide with proposals 
for the planned control of electrical develop- 
ment to decentralize industry and to combine 
industry and agriculture. 

Hugh Quigley 
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ELECTRICAL MANUFACTURING IN- 
DUS! 'RY. This comprises plants manufactur- 
ing machinery and apparatus used in the gen- 
eration, storage, transmission and utilization of 
electric energy. It is not a sharply defined branch 
of production. On the financial and marketing 
side it is sometimes difficult to separate electric 
manufacturing from industries whose equipment 
it su}>plies — the electric light and power and the 
electric communication industries; many estab- 
lishments in the latter fields are financed and 
operated by the firms in the electrical manufac- 
turing line. On the technological side too the 
manufacture of electrical equipment is some- 
times carried on under the same auspices as ma- 
chine and tool making and production of other 
mechanical equipment. Thus machine shops us- 
ing electrical appliances often manufacture the 
necessary parts; conversely, numerous electrical 
enterprises manufacture machines and tools in 
which electrical parts are only accessories. 'Fhe 
production programs of the different firms in 
the electrical manufacturing industry are deter- 
mined less by technological than by economic 
and historical considerations, such as the condi- 
tions of competition, the financial strength of the 
enterprise, the ownership and lease of patents, 
the tradition and past experience of the firm. A 
single firm may be found to manufacture a con- 
siderable variety of products, and the output of 
one firm may differ greatly from that of another 
as to type of product, I'he output of the industry 
as a whole includes among other things heavy 
current products such as electric generators and 
motors, transformers, accumulators and storage 
batteries, cable and wire transmission equipment 
and installation material, incandescent lamps, 
electric cooking and heating apparatus; and light 
current products such as telegraph and telephone 
instruments and equipment, wireless telegraph 
and telephone apparatus, broadcasting equip- 
ment and radio receiving sets and electrothera- 
peutic apparatus. 

The early development of the electrical manu- 
facturing industry is closely connected with the 
progress of the scientific knowledge of electricity. 
As the invention of the electromagnetic telegraph 
betw^een 1833 and 1844 was the first practical re- 
sult of scientific research in the field of electric- 
ity, the electrical industry first concerned itself 


with the further practical adaptation of electro- 
magnetism in telegraph and telephone commu- 
nication and the development and improvement 
of the required control and signal appliances. 
The necessary low voltage current was obtained 
chemically. The real development of the indus- 
try, based on utilization of high voltage current, 
followed the discovery of induced current by 
Faraday in 1831 and the discovery and applica- 
tion of the electro-dynamic principle. I'he sub- 
stitution of mechanical for chemical generation 
of electric energy made it possible to obtain 
greater quantities of current more cheaply. Fur- 
ther improvement along this line was signalized 
by the invention of alternating current machines 
and the replacement of the piston steam engine 
by the steam or water turbine, developments 
which made possible an enormous increase in 
plant capacity and which provided the techno- 
logical and economic bases for the modern elec- 
tric power industry. The developments in trans- 
mission were ecjually important. The erection of 
transforming stations and high tension lines and 
the elimination of formerly unavoidable leakages 
of current and other uneconomical conditions 
made practicable the transmission of current 
over long distances and thus provided the neces- 
sary conditions for extending the use of electric 
current from a few small areas such as large 
cities to every part of the country. 

I'he use of electric energy instead of other 
types of power in the factory and in the home 
is conditioned not only by the provision of cur- 
rent at sufficiently low rates but equally by the 
development of machines and appliances adapted 
to the eifective utilization of electricity. 'Fhis 
has been accomplished by the ingenuity of many 
individual inventors and the systematic research 
work carried on by the electrical manufacturing 
industry itself. It was thus that the carbon fila- 
ment lamp, the basic invention of Edison, was 
developed into the gas filled tungsten lamp and 
the consumption of energy per unit of candle 
power greatly reduced. The development of 
telephony and telegraphy was enormously fa- 
cilitated through the invention of automatic ap- 
pliances. The progress in electric traction, both 
local and long distance, has been particularly 
striking. Apart from equipment adapted to meet 
special requirements in generation and transmis- 
sion for traction purposes the electrical manu- 
facturing industry has developed electric locomo- 
tives which equal the steam engines in mechanical 
power and surpass them in some respects. The 
most significant technical achievement of the 
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industry is undoubtedly the perfection of the 
electric motor, a power machine of the greatest 
importance, which can be used in small and 
large manufacturing plants and in agriculture. 
In many cases the electric motor first made 
mechanization possible for small scale industry 
and enabled it to compete with medium sized 
and even large plants. It was therefore impor- 
tant to produce motors of almost every size, 
even types with a capacity less than one horse 
power. 

The interdependence found between the de- 
velopments in generation and in transmission is 
equally characteristic of the improvements in the 
electric machine and appliance field. Neither the 
electric lamp nor the electric motor could be 
used without important adaptations of switch- 
ing, installation and measuring apparatus. And 
on a different plane the supply of electric cur- 
rent to large areas could not be concentrated in 
single power stations without the development 
of electrical communications which make possi- 
ble the necessary coordination and unification of 
control . 

Technical progress in the electrical industry 
was concomitant with the enormous expansion 
in other branches of production, of w'hich it was 
both a cause and an effect. The growth of the 
international economic system during the nine- 
teenth century, both as to geographic scope and 
as to the strength of economic ties which under- 
lay it, called for extension and improvement in 
the electrical communication services. The rapid 
expansion in commodity production and the in- 
vention of new production processes and devices 
demanded an immense increase in disposable 
motive power and an increased efficiency in its 
application, which were furnished by electric 
energy and the electric motor engine. The de- 
velopment of electrochemistry created a demand 
for electric energy not only as motive power but 
also as an essential auxiliary material. The rise 
in the standard of living and the increased em- 
ployment of women outside the home were met 
by the growu’ng use of electric lighting and of 
electrically driven household equipment. 

When about 1 840 the production of telegraph 
apparatus w^as first undertaken, electrical man- 
ufacturing was merely a supplementary branch 
of the production of precise mechanical instru- 
ments. Only after the middle of the century did 
enterprises appear whose major line of produc- 
tion was telegraph equipment and which for the 
rest limited themselves almost entirely to the 
manufacture of other electrical appliances. The 


heavy current electrical manufacturing which be- 
gan with the construction of dynamo machines 
in the seventies and eighties of the last century 
had matured by 1890 into an independent indus- 
try and has since then forged steadily to a posi- 
tion of considerable importance in the economic 
structure of the world. 

Electrical manufacturing companies originated 
in the control of inventions and patent rights. 
The fortunes of the pioneering German firm of 
Siemens und Halske were closely linked in the 
beginning with the inventions of one of its found- 
ers, Werner Siemens; in 1879 this company dem- 
onstrated the first electrical railway, the devel- 
opment of which was of prime importance in the 
growth of the power industry. Inventions and 
patent rights also constituted the basis of the 
important American companies. The Westing- 
house Electrical and Manufacturing Company, 
organized in 1872, drew its strength from control 
of alternating current patents and other patents 
which it originated or purchased and improved. 
A company organized in 1878 to exploit Edison’s 
incandescent lamp patents was the f)redecessor 
of the General Electric Company, which also se- 
cured control of the Thomson-Houston patents; 
and the li)disongesellschaft organized in Ger- 
many in 1883 provided the foundation for the 
Allgcmeine Idektrizitats-Gesellschaft. Research 
laboratories early became a feature of the elec- 
trical manufacturing industry and the acquisition 
and control of patents constituted an important 
policy which produced considerable litigation 
until the dominant companies resorted to the 
exchange of patents and of technical experience. 

The original capital for electrical manufac- 
turing was supplied by the mechanical industry, 
which undertook the production of telegraph 
apparatus as a supplementary line. The first 
independent enterprises, such as Siemens und 
Halske, did their own financing, largely out of 
profits. But the industry’s rapid expansion, its 
large profits and large capital requirements soon 
attracted the financiers. The great German banks 
early took an active part in the development of 
electrical manufacturing and soon dominated the 
industry. Much of the $50,000,000 capital of the 
General Electric Company, organized in 1892 
as a combination of several large companies, 
represented accumulated profits; but the invest- 
ment banking house of J. P. Morgan and Com- 
pany participated in its organization, and their 
relations since have been of the most intimate 
character. 

The capital requirements of the electrical man- 
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ufacturing industry are extremely large. Con- 
struction of machinery and apparatus for the 
telephone, the telegraph, power plants and dis- 
tribution systems requires an immense capital 
equipment possible only in enterprises with the 
strongest financial resources. These requirements 
are furtlier increased by the fact that in order to 
keep its giant plants busy and to meet the compe- 
tition of gas and steam the industry has adopted 
the policy of creating markets for its products 
and undertaken the financing of power plants, 
street railways and other enterprises using elec- 
trical equipment. An extension of this policy has 
been the organization and financing of electrical 
supply and communication enterprises in foreign 
countries. At first the financing of domestic and 
foreign subsidiaries was done directly by the 
manufacturing company but as it assumed larger 
proportions the task was specialized and taken 
over by autonomous banks, finance and holding 
companies, in th« control of which the parent 
manufacturing company participated. 

Electrical manufacturing, stimulated by the 
increasing electrification of other industries and 
the policy of encouraging the consumption of 
electric energy, expanded rapidly. The Ameri- 
can output of electrical products, for example, 
increased from $92,434,000 in 1899 to $335,- 

170,000 in 1914; in 1927 the output was valued 
at $1,798,000,000 and in 1929 at $2,273,000,000. 
Allowance must be made of course for the war 
and post-war decline in the purchasing power of 
the dollar, which is reflected also in the prices 
of electrical products. The growth of electrical 
manufacturing was a basic factor in the prosper- 
ity which prevailed in Germany between 1890 
and 1902. In 1913 the German industry produced 
34 percent of the world output of electrical prod- 
ucts compared with 29 percent for the United 
States. Since the war, however, Germany’s pro- 
portion of the world output has declined to 25 
percent while that of the United States has in- 
creased to 50 percent. In the year 1928-29 Ger- 
many had an estimated output of nearly $1,000,- 
000,000; this figure is based on American prices 
for electrical products, which in 1931 were about 
20 percent above the German. Electrical manu- 
facturing in Great Britain developed more slowly 
than in Germany or the United States, in part 
because of the slower tempo of technical progress 
and in part because of the comparative neglect 
of the capital requirements of home industry by 
bankers who emphasized the export of capital. 
The output of the British industry in 1928 was 
valued, according to an estimate by the British 


Electrical and Allied Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion, at approximately $400,000,000; this figure 
is based on English prices, which are somewhat 
higher than American, and includes the value of 
mechanical parts of son;^e electric machines. The 
British electrical manufacturing industry is pur- 
suing at present a program of electrification, the 
success of which will offer a powerful stimulus 
to a rapid expansion of the industry; this pro- 
gram includes development of superpower gen- 
eration and transmission, the encouragement of 
basic industries to electrify equipment, main line 
electrification as part of a transport reorganiza- 
tion scheme, and the direction of foreign invest- 
ment to power supply companies in order to 
facilitate electrical exports. France, which was 
not an important producer before the war, has 
since substantially increased its electrical pro- 
duction under pressure of intensified industriali- 
zation and a comprehensive program of electri- 
fication. 

The expansion of the electrical manufacturing 
industry may be measured also by the increase in 
the generation capacity of the equipment which it 
installed. In the United Stiites 29,600,000 kwts. 
were installed in public utility power plants in 
1928; the corresponding figure for 1912 was 7,- 

700.000 kwts. In Germany 4,800,000 kwts. were 
installed in private industrial power stations and 

6.300.000 kwts. in public plants in 1928, while in 
1900 only 150,000 kwts. were installed in public 
plants. The capacity of English public power 
stations rose from 2,600,000 kwts. in 1920 to 

5.900.000 kwts. in 1928. 

In all the leading countries electrical manu- 
facturing is concentrated in a few giant enter- 
prises, although side by side with these there 
are hundreds of small enterprises manufactur- 
ing specialized electrical appliances. Generally 
speaking, three types of enterprises may be dis- 
tinguished: the largest produce equipment for 
whole plants; others manufacture a great variety 
of special apparatus used in one or two distinct 
fields; while a third group manufactures only a 
few products, either electrical appliances or sim- 
ply accessory parts. 

Concentration in electrical manufacturing is 
facilitated by the character of the industry’s pro- 
duction, its heavy capital requirements and the 
control of basic patents. The great companies 
early adopted the policy of cooperative action in 
the control of markets and prices. Three com- 
panies in the United States and two in Germany 
are responsible for most of the world output. 
Concentration has not been so highly developed 
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in Great Britain and France; but in recent years 
British electrical manufacturers have been press- 
ing for combination, while amalgamation has 
been going on in France encouraged by the 
banks. Industrial concentration is supplemented 
by financial centralization and control: the vari- 
ous divisions of the electrical industry — ^manu- 
facturing, power supply, telephone, telegraph, 
cable and radio companies — are bound together 
into a community of interest by means of hold- 
ing and finance companies, interlocking direc- 
torates and through the influence of the great 
banking houses. 

In the United States the largest enterprise in 
the field of light current production is the West- 
ern Electric Company and the companies closely 
allied with it. It is impossible to define exactly 
the production program of this enterprise, which 
with the allied Electrical Research Corporation 
and Bell Telephone Laboratories, Inc., employed 
some 85,000 persons in 1929; yet it is quite clear 
that it manufactures substantially everything 
produced in the field of light current engineer- 
ing, although it is not limited to that field. The 
capital of the Western Electric Company was 
$150,000,000 in 1929 and its holdings in other 
companies some $63,000,000; its turnover ex- 
ceeded $410,000,000. Characteristic of corporate 
relationships in the electrical industry is the con- 
nection of the Western Electric Company with 
companies using the apparatus it manufactures; 
98 percent of the capital stock of the Western 
Electric Company is in the hands of the Ameri- 
can Telephone and Telegraph Company, which 
directly or through the associated Bell Telephone 
companies operates the largest telephone enter- 
prise in the United States. In addition to being 
the manufacturing subsidiary of the American 
Telephone and Telegraph Company the West- 
ern Electric Company buys for that company all 
products not produced by itself and engages in 
the manufacture of radio and talking picture ap- 
paratus. 

Another subsidiary of the American Tele- 
phone and Telegraph Company is the Interna- 
tional Telephone and Telegraph Corporation, 
operating in the foreign field. This corporation, 
organized about 1921, operated at first only as a 
service and construction company for telephone 
and telegraph enterprises (including wireless) but 
it later turned to the manufacture of light current 
products and became the holding company of 
the Western Electric Company’s foreign manu- 
facturing subsidiary, which became the Interna- 
tional Western Electric Company and later the 


International Standard Electric Company. There 
is no evidence that a stockholding relationship 
exists between the latter company and the West- 
ern Electric Company; but the control is uni- 
fied and the exchange of patents and experience 
probably takes place, such arrangements being 
common among big enterprises in the electrical 
industry. 

The great American enterprises in the field of 
heavy current production arc the General Elec- 
tric Company and the Westinghouse Electric and 
Manufacturing Company, including their sub- 
sidiary companies. The General Electric Com- 
pany, excluding subsidiary companies, had in 
1929 a capital of $42,929,000 special stock and 
$180,287,000 common stock, holdings in other 
companies of $183,778,000 and net profits of 
$67,290,000. One of its subsidiary companies is 
the International General Electric Company, in 
which are concentrated the parent company’s 
export business and holdings in foreign enter- 
prises; it had in 1929 a gross income of $5,200,- 
000 and a net profit, available for the payment 
of dividends, of $1,700,000. The General Elec- 
tric Company’s holdings in power and light and 
other electrical enterprises are largely concen- 
trated in a holding company, the lilectric Bond 
and Share Company, and it also has large in- 
vestments in the Radio Corporation of America. 
The Westinghouse Electric and Manufacturing 
Company, inclusive of three subsidiary compa- 
nies, had in 1929 a capital of over $129,000,000 
common stock and some $3,999,000 preferred 
stock; its turnover was $216,000,000 and the net 
profit $27,000,000. Since 1896, when they agreed 
on an exchange of patents and division of mar- 
kets, the General Electric Company and the 
Westinghouse Electric and Manufacturing Com- 
pany have worked in close cooperation empha- 
sized by common financial affiliations. 

In Germany the largest enterprise in the light 
current field is Siemens und Halske A.-G. and its 
subsidiary companies. Its position in Germany 
is similar to that of the Western Electric Com- 
pany in America. As the communication serv- 
ices in Germany are in the hands of the state, 
Siemens und Halske cannot establish relations 
with enterprises using its products similar to 
those existing between the Western Electric 
Company and the American Telephone and 
Telegraph Company; nevertheless it supplies un- 
der contract two thirds of the telephone equip- 
ment used in Germany. 

The two most important German enterprises 
in the heavy current field are the Allgemeine 
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Elektrizitiits A.-G. and the Siemens-Schuckert- 
Werke A.-G. Both of these enterprises have 
a large number of manufacturing and financial 
subsidiaries and control the major share of Ger- 
many’s electrical manufacturing output. Sie- 
mens-Schuckert is a combination of the Elek- 
trizitiits A.-Ci. vorm. Schuckert & Co. and the 
heavy current production plants of the Siemens 
und Halske A.-(i. Siemens-IIalske owns 51 per- 
cent of the Siemens-Schuckert capital stock; the 
two enterprises constitute the Siemens Konzern, 
the largest electrical manufacturing group in 
Europe. I’his combination had in 1929 capital 
stock of ¥54, 090, 000 and assets of $206,500,000. 
In the same year the Allgemeine Elektrizitiits 
A.-G. had capital stock of $47,640,000, assets of 
$138,040,000 and holdings in subsidiary and 
affiliated companies of $30,720,000. 

In France two groups, both manufacturing 
similar heavy current products, account for the 
major share of the total electrical output. The 
larger group consists of the Societe Thomson- 
Houston , a subsidiary of the American General 
Electric Company, and the affiliated Societe Al- 
sacienne de Constructions Mecaniques; it con- 
trols a number of smaller companies, including 
the Compagnie des Lampes. The other group is 
composed of Schneider et Cie and the Forges 
et Ateliers de Constructions Electriques du Jeu- 
mont. Schneider et Cie, formerly producing 
only iron, steel and munitions, has since the war 
become an important producer of heavy current 
electrical products; its association with other 
iron and steel firms assures a ready market. The 
two groups control jointly an important light 
current enterprise, the Societt^ des Lignes Tele- 
graphiques et Telephoniques. 

Electrical manufacturing in Great Britain is 
distributed among a larger number of major com- 
panies than in other countries: twenty-one firms 
or groups in 1927 produced approximately 60 
percent of the output, among them the British 
General Electric Company, Metropolitan-Vick- 
ers Electrical Company and British Thomson- 
Houston Company. Several dominant groups 
are emerging, however, owing to a recent series 
of mergers and amalgamations. In 1929 the Met- 
ropolitan- Vickers Electrical Company became 
the Associated Electrical Industries, Ltd., and 
acquired control of the British Thomson-Hous- 
ton Company, the Edison Swan Electric Com- 
pany and a number of smaller enterprises; the 
three major companies in this group have a com- 
bined capital of $83,426,000. 

Among the numerous firms which manufac- 


ture all the machines and apparatus used in a 
special field or specialize in a single type of 
product some are (juite important in spite of 
the limited character of their output. Such en- 
terprises are the American Electric Storage Bat- 
teries Company, the German Osram G.m.b.H. 
(incandescent lamps) and the Telefunken-Ge- 
sellschaft, the Dutch firm of Philips (incandes- 
cent lamps and radio accessories), the Swiss 
Maschinenfabrik Oerlikon and the E'rcnch Com- 
pagnie des Lampes. In Elngland there are a num- 
ber of important specialized firms producing 
transformers, turbogenerators, electric motors 
and other electrical products. 

The special field and single line firms differ 
considerably as to technical equipment and ex- 
perience, control of patents, tyj^es of market 
served and legal and political conditions affect- 
ing production and sales policies. A number of 
small enterprises arc able to compete fairly suc- 
cessfully with the large because of lower over- 
head costs, including smaller expenditures for 
research; and competition both as to price and 
quality is at times very keen. Competition is 
regulated, however, by conventions and such 
combinations as the international CJliihlampen 
Kartell. It is also significant that the two largest 
German groups, the Siemens and the Allge- 
meine Elektrizitats-Gescllschaft^ control several 
companies in common, among them the Osrarn 
and the Telefunken. 

The electrical manufacturing industry em- 
ployed in 1929 approximately 1,000,000 workers 
as compared with 450,000 in 1913. In the United 
States the number of wage earners increased 
from 42,013 in 1899 to 329,361 in 1929, while in 
Germany there were about 280,000 wage earners 
in 1929 and in Great Britain about 123,000 in 
1924. The composition of the labor force varies 
according to the character of the output of the 
different plants. For example, in the field of light 
current products, such as telephone apparatus, 
women constitute an appreciable proportion of 
the labor force. The majority of the workers in 
the industry are semiskilled or unskilled, and the 
steady mechanization of the production process 
tends to increase the proportion of semiskilled 
at the expense of both the skilled and the un- 
skilled labor; nevertheless, the proportion of 
skilled workers is still larger than in most other 
industries. It is probable that American plants 
have more technical equipment per worker than 
is found in other countries; in 1927 horse power 
per wage earner in American plants was 42 per- 
cent greater than in 1914 and in 1929 the Ameri- 
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can industry had twice as large an output as the experimentally in 1931, calls for the contribu- 


German, while employing only 18 percent more 
workers. Accident rates in the industry are some- 
what higher than the average for manufacturing 
as a whole. 

Wages vary in different countries; they are low- 
est in France and highest in the United States. 
In England the average hourly rate of wages has 
been in recent years slightly below one shilling. 
In Germany 85 percent of the skilled and 45 
percent of the unskilled had in 1925 weekly 
earnings ranging from 40 to 50 marks; in 1929 
the average of yearly earnings of the 137,000 
workers employed by the Siemens Konzern was 
$630. In the United States average yearly earn- 
ings were $1302 in 1923 and $1352 in 1929, a 
trifle higher than the average for manufacturing 
as a whole and about $300 below the automobile 
industry’s average. 

While industrial integration and financial cen- 
tralization are highly developed in electrical man- 
ufacturing industry, labor organization — with 
the exception of Germany — is weak, scattered in 
craft unions or non-existent. Labor is best or- 
ganized in (Germany: the powerful Metal Work- 
ers Linion includes many electrical workers and 
many more belong to other unions. Labor organ- 
ization is weaker in England , where a minority of 
the workers are organized in a number of unions, 
among which jurisdictional disputes often occur; 
there is noticeable, however, a strong trend to- 
ward industrial unionism. In the United States 
unionism is practically non-existent. The Broth- 
erhood of Electrical Workers is almost exclu- 
sively limited to the building trades. Since 1901 
the General Electric Company has maintained an 
open shop policy, although during the war there 
was a sort ('f collective bargaining in the com- 
pany’s plant at Schenectady, New York, where 
part of the workers were organized in different 
unions. Dissatisfied with conditions, the General 
Electric Company’s workers organized in 1918 
an Electrical Manufacturing Industry Labor 
Federation, which was at first partly successful; 
but strikes and the depression of 1921 almost 
destroyed unionism. In 1922 the General Elec- 
tric Company tried to introduce its Industrial 
Representation Plan, which was voted down by 
the employees. In 1924 the management, without 
calling for preliminary approval by workers, es- 
tablished a Works Council which is virtually con- 
trolled by the management. Through the coun- 
cil the company has introduced contributory 
pension, unemployment relief, thrift and loan 
plans. The unemployment relief plan, adopted 


tion of 1 percent of wages by the employees, 
which the company matches, and relief payment 
of 50 percent of earnings after two weeks of 
unemployment. The Westinghousc plants have 
also experimented with employee representation 
schemes. 

The character of product of the electrical man- 
ufacturing industry is such that the principal 
producing countries are forced to export a large 
part of their output and to strive constantly for 
an expansion of export outlets. The initial do- 
mestic demand for electric equipment and appli- 
ances stimulates the rapid development of the 
electrical manufacturing industry; after the ini- 
tial demand has been met the need for additional 
equipment and appliances, whether for the elec- 
trification of new industries and localities or for 
annual additions and replacements, is not suffi- 
cient to keep the industry running at full capac- 
ity. Electrical exports show therefore a steady 
increase; in 1929 they amounted to about $500,- 
000,000, approximately one half consisting of 
electric machinery, telephone, telegraph and 
radio apparatus, cables and wires. About three 
fourths of the total exports are by Germany, the 
United States and Great Britain. Since the 
World War, which temporarily destroyed Ger- 
many’s foreign markets, both the United States 
and Great Britain have increased their share of 
total exports. American exports have shown a 
particularly large increase; while the annual 
average in the period from 1910 to 1914 was 
about $20,900,000, the exports were valued at 
$85,358,000 in 1926 and at $121,356,000 in 
1929. 


TABLE I 

Distribution of Elfctrical Exports among 
Principal Exporting Countrifs * 



1^KK( 

KNIAGF OK 

Total 

Exporting 

FOR TIIIJ Fivk (V) 1 ;NTRIES 

Country 


Exported 

IN 


1913 

1024 

1928 

Germany 

4«.5 

26.7 

32.6 

United States 

17.7 

30-9 

30.8 

Great Britain 

23-4 

30-4 

27.4 

France 

6.7 

8.2 

4-9 

Switzerland 

3.7 

3.8 

4-3 


♦Approximately 8o pt^rcent of the woild’s electrlral exports are 
represented in the 1028 liKurcs. Certain items, mdiidinR German 
electrical products exported as reparation payments in kind, 
have been eliminated to make the liRiires comparable. 

Source: Adapted from British Electrical and Allied Manu- 
facturers’ Association, I'he hlecArical Industry of Great Britain 
(London 1929). 

The importance of foreign markets as an out- 
let for the industry’s output varies from country 
to country and is not correlated with the magni- 
tude of the industry. The United States, pro- 
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TABLE II 

Distribution of Electrical Exports of Germany, United States and Great Britain, 1929 


Import INC. ('wntry 

Ok Reoion 

Germany 

United Siates 

Great Britain 

Amount 
( in $1000) 

Percent 

OF Total 

Amount 
( in $1000) 

Percent 

OF Total 

Amount 
( in $Tooo) 

Percent 

OF Total 

Europe 

106,281 

80.4 

21,412 

17.6 

18,446 

21.0 

Great Britain 

9,274 

7.0 

7,431 

6.1 

— 

— 

France 

9,384 

71 

2,059 

1.7 

1,686 

1.9 

Italy 

8,237 

6.2 

1,970 

1.6 

2,634 

3-0 

Germany 

— 

— 

1,307 

1. 1 

500 

0.6 

U. S. S. R. 

5,826 

4-4 

2,583 

2.1 

1,603 

1.8 

Spain 

3,336 

2.5 

1,999 

1-7 

2,984 

3.4 

All other 

70,224 

53-2 

4,063 

3-3 

9,039 

10.3 

Canada 

— 

— 

38,645 

31.9 

2,663 

3-0 

United States 

2,456 

1.9 

— 

— 

1,414 

1.6 

Latin America 

12,154 

9.2 

34,593 

28.5 

9,909 

11-3 

Asia 

9,063 

6.8 

15,283 

12.6 

24,620 

28.0 

Africa 

1,358 

1.0 

2,535 

2.1 

9,477 

10.8 

Oceania 

852 

0.7 

8,888 

7.3 

21,384 

24-3 

Total * 

132,164 

100.0 

121,356 

100.0 

87,913 

100.0 


The GerniJin and British totals do nut include undistributed amounts of $5,712,000 and $7,2.^1,000 respectively. The German 
total includes $7.f<S4.ooo of reparation payments in kind. 

Sourie: Compiled Irorn the Slatiiliiche.s Jahrbuth fur das deutsihe Reich for 1020, published by the Statislisclies Ueichsamt, the 
first volume of Commern' Yearbook for 1020, published by the ITmted States Dejiartment ol Commerce; and the Annual Stalement 
of the PuretRn Trade of the United Kingdom, 1020, vol. 111, published by the British Statistical Office of the Customs and Excise 
Department. 


ducing about one half of the world electrical 
goods, exports only 5 percent of its output, while 
Great Britain exports 25 percent of its output 
and Germany 14 percent. Nearly one third of 
American exports in 1929 went to Canada and 
almost as large a share to Latin America, which 
is becoming an increasingly important market 
for the products of the American electric indus- 
try. Germany depends to a very large extent 
upon European markets, while over 60 percent 
of British exports are absorbed by the British 
dominions and colonies, practically all of whose 
imports, except in the case of Canada, originate 
in Great Britain. Outside of Europe, Latin 
America offers the most important export mar- 
ket to the electrical manufacturing industry of 
the world. 

After the war the raising of customs tariffs 
throughout the world put obstacles in the way of 
normal development of international trade in 
electrical products. Many countries, such as Ja- 
pan, Italy, Spain and Canada, have definitely 
encouraged the development of electrical manu- 
facturing within their borders. Similarly, the 
development of a self-sufficient electrical indus- 
try is basic to Soviet Russians industrialization 
plans. Yet customs duties, however high, are 
not particularly effective in stimulating domestic 
manufacture in the electrical field, since this 
industry requires heavy capital outlays. More- 
over, the leading export companies take steps 


to insure an adequate amount of foreign busi- 
ness by securing control of the existing electrical 
supply and of communication enterprises abroad 
and by organizing and financing new enterprises 
in this field. Such control is obtained either by 
means of their own subsidiary finance and hold- 
ing companies or by affiliation with such com- 
panies operating in the international field of 
electrical supply and communication. Thus the 
International Telephone and Telegraph Corpo- 
ration controls a network of electrical communi- 
cations systems in Latin America and other parts 
of the world, assuring orders to its subsidiary, the 
International Standard Electric Company, and 
to its affiliate, the Western Electric Company. 
The American and Foreign Power Company, an 
affiliate of the General Electric Company’s affili- 
ate, the Electric Bond and Share Company, con- 
trols many foreign electric power enterprises. 
German, French and Swiss companies are simi- 
larly interested in foreign electrical supply and 
communications. In addition, the dominant com- 
panies all maintain manufacturing enterprises in 
the more important markets; an instance of this 
is the Canadian General Electric Company, a 
subsidiary of the General Electric Company of 
the United States. 

Combination and cooperation in the control 
of markets and prices prevail in the international 
field just as in the domestic, the leading firms 
being bound together by patent agreements. 
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interlocking financial interests and division of 
markets. The Westinghouse and General Elec- 
tric companies maintain cooperative relations 
with the International Telephone and Telegraph 
Corporation, whose subsidiary, the International 
Standard Electric Corporation, joined in 1929 
with the Allgemeine Elektrizitats-Gesellschaft 
to establish the Standard Elektrizitatsgesell- 
schaft for the control of important light current 
plants in Germany. The Westinghouse and Sie- 
mens companies have strengthened their pre- 
war relations, which involve the exchange of 
patents and experience and the division of mar- 
kets. In 1930 the General Electric Company 
purchased 5 fio,ooo,ooo of Siemens und Halske 
debentures; in the previous year the American 
company secured a 16 percent interest in Osram, 
the largest European manufacturer of incandes- 
cent lamps, controlled jointly by Siemens and 
the Allgemeine Elektrizitats-Gesellschaft. In 
1931 the International Telephone and Telegraph 
Corporation established cooperative relations 
by an exchange of stock and interlocking direc- 
torates with its most important competitor in 
the telephone field, the L. M. Ericsson Tele- 
phone Company, a large Swedish concern which 
operates eight telephone companies in Argen- 
tina, Mexico, Italy, Turkey and Poland, and 
maintains in continental Europe and in England 
sixteen manufacturing companies producing 
telephone, cable and other communications 
equipment. The relations between the General 
Electric Company and the Allgemeine Elektrizi- 
tats-Gescllschaft are very intimate; they have 
long had agreements for the exchange of patents 
and experience and the division of markets, and 
the General Electric Company has a considerable 
stock interest and two directors in the German 
company. In France the General Electric Com- 
pany controls the important Societe Thomson- 
Houston, and in 1930 it concluded an agreement 
for exchange of patents and manufacturing ex- 
perience with the British Associated Electrical 
Industries, Ltd. There are also patent agree- 
ments in wireless telegraphy between French 
and German companies and the Radio Corpora- 
tion of America, in which the General Electric 
and the Westinghouse companies have substan- 
tial interests. A minor group is composed of 
Brown, Boveri and Company of Switzerland, 
with subsidiaries and affiliated companies in 
thirteen European countries, Argentina and the 
United States. The British electrical manufac- 
turing enterprises constitute an independent 
group offering competition in the world markets 


and resisting penetration by American capital. 

In the foreign as well as the domestic field the 
future of the electric manufacturing industry is 
dependent upon a steady opening up of new 
markets and expansion of old. New generating 
and distributive plants must be built in hitherto 
undeveloped localities, railroads electrified, tele- 
phone and telegraph equipment made increas- 
ingly automatic, manufacturing and household 
equipment of various types better adapted to 
the use of electric energy, radio broadcasting 
and talking pictures popularized in new markets, 
if the industry is to utilize its existing capacity 
and grow at a normal rate. In a very real sense 
therefore the future fortunes of the electrical 
manufacturing industry will be determined by 
the progress of scientific research and of inven- 
tion directed and financed by the industry as 
well as by the rate of general industrial and eco- 
nomic development. 

Kurt Neu 

See: Electric Power; Public Utilities; Telephone 
AND Telegraph; Radio; Motion Pictures; Rail- 
roads; Machines and Tooij?; Invention; Combina- 
tions, Industrial; Cartels; Holding Company; 
Trusts. 

Consult: Quigley, Hugh, Electrical Power and National 
Progress (London 1025); Clark, Victor S., History of 
Manufactures in the United States, 3 vols. (New York 

1929) ; Gras, N. S. B., Industrial Evolution (Cam- 
bridge, Mass. 1930) ch. xiii; Young, O. D., “The Elec- 
tric Industry” in A Century of Industrial Progress, ed. 
by F. W. Wile (New York 1928) ch. xxii; Prout, H. G., 
A Life of George Westinghouse (New York 1922); Dyer, 
F. L., and Martin, J. C., Edison, His Life and In- 
ventions (new ed. New York 1929); Broderick, J. T,, 
Forty Years with the General Electric (Albany 1929); 
United States, Federal Trade Commission, Electric 
Power Industry, 2 vols. (1928) vol. ii; Meyer, M. D., 
“Study of the Works Council of the General Electric” 
in Journal of the Electrical Workers and Operators, 
vol. xxviii (1929) 116-19, I74~75> 218-21; British 
Electrical and Allied Manufacturers’ Association, The 
Electrical Industry of Great Britain (London 1929); 
Great Britain, Committee on Industry and Trade, 
Survey of Industries, 4 vols. (London 1928) vol. iv; 
Eissfeldt, G., Die Kartellierung der deutschen Elektro- 
industrie (Berlin 1928); National Industrial Confer- 
ence Board, Rationalization of German Industry (New 
York 1931) ch. v; Zentralverband der deutschen elek- 
trotechnischen Industrie, Statistischer Bericht (Berlin 

1930) ; Ehrenberg, Richard, Die Unternehmungen der 
Briider Siemens (Jena 1906); Brinkmeyer, H., Die 
Rathenaus (Berlin 1922); International Labour Of- 
fice, Studies and Reports, ser. A, no. 33 (Geneva 1930) 
ch. i; British Electrical and Allied Manufacturers’ 
Association, The Electrical Industry in France (London 
1925); League of Nations, Economic and Financial 
Section, Electrical Industry, C. E. I. 16, 1927 ii. 7 
(Geneva 1927); British Electrical and Allied Manu- 
facturers’ Association, Combines and Trusts in the 
Electrical Industry (London 1927), 
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ELGIN, EIGHTH EARL OF, James Bruce 
(1811-63), British imperial statesman. After a 
successful governorship in Jamaica from 1842 to 
1846 Elgin became governor general of Canada 
in 1847. Earl Grey, the new colonial secretary, 
set him the task of fully establishing Lord Dur- 
ham’s conception of responsible government. 
Elgin’s success placed Canada securely in the 
path of self-government, 'i’hroiigh a severe fi- 
nancial depression, in the face of bitter accusa- 
tions that he was sacrificing British interests and 
confronted by outbursts of physical violence he 
patiently maintained the new role of the impar- 
tial governor, willing to establish any party in 
power if it could control a parliamentary major- 
ity. He made it clear that the ultimate decisions 
rested with his ministers but he guided them 
constantly by his advice and educated them in 
the practise of British cabinet government. He 
also aided Canada economically. After Canada’s 
preferential treatment in Cireat Britain had been 
destroyed by the British adoption of free trade, 
he succeeded in 1 854 in establishing a reciprocity 
treaty with the United States which restored 
prosperity. He returned to England at the close 
of that year. Sent to China on a special mission 
in 1857, lidgin secured by a balanced admixture 
of diplomacy and force the Treaty of Tientsin of 
1858, which provided for commercial privileges 
for British merchants, protection for mission- 
aries and a resident British minister at Peking. 
He also secured concessions from Japan by the 
Treaty of Yeddo. A year before his death he was 
made viceroy of India. Cool, practical, objective, 
with balanced sympathies, Elgin possessed an 
ardent enthusiasm for the strength and solidar- 
ity of the British Empire and the welfare of its 
people. 

Chester W. New 

Consult: Letters and Journals of JatneSy Eif^hih Earl of 
Elgin, ed. by T. Walrond (London 1872); Wron^, (J. 
M., The Eat I of Elgin (London 1905); Kennedy, W. 
P. M., Lord Elgin (London 1926); Morison, J. L., The 
Eighth Earl of Elgin (lAindon 1928). 

ELIOT, CHARLES WILLIAM (1834-1926), 
American educator. Eliot, who was born in 
Boston and educated at the Boston Latin School 
and Harvard College, began his career as a 
teacher of mathematics and chemistry. In 1869 
he was elected president of Harvard, and in this 
position, which he held for forty years, he not 
only transformed the university but exercised a 
vast influence over the whole field of American 
education. The most conspicuous change which 
he introduced into Harvard College was the 


elective system, an application of his funda- 
mental principle of the importance of freedom 
in the development of the individual and society. 

The professional schools of Harvard w ere in a 
lamentable condition in 1869 and Eliot pro- 
ceeded at once to regenerate them. 'Phe Medical 
School w^as put on a new basis by raising re- 
quirements for admission, lengthening the 
period of training, making the courses sequen- 
tial, introducing written examinations and pro- 
viding clinical and laboratory opportunities. I'hc 
Law School was revolutionized by the appoint- 
ment of C. C. Langdell as dean and the intro- 
duction of the case system of studying law. The 
standards of the Divinity School were similarly 
raised, and a Graduate School of Arts and 
Sciences and later one of Business Administra- 
tion were founded. lie changed Harvard from a 
limited provincial college with two or three 
weak professional schools into a great modern 
university, and his policies were widely imitated. 
The question of standards for admission letl him 
to deal with the curriculum of the secondary 
schools, and he did much to raise their standards. 

lie took a deep interest in public affairs and 
during the latter part of his career, especially 
after his resignation as president, exercised a 
wide influence on public opinion. He was an 
enthusiast for civil servdcc reform, an opponent 
of protection, a supporter of the foreign policies 
of Woodrow Wilson, a believer in the 1 .eague of 
Nations. When he was seventy-seven he made a 
tour round the world on behalf of the Carnegie 
Endowment for International Peace. In ques- 
tions of capital and labor he believed in collec- 
tive bargaining but opposed the closed shop, and 
was much interested in schemes of profit shar- 
ing. In religion he was a liberal Unitarian and in 
his social relations thoroughly democratic. 

W. A. Neilson 

Consult: James, Henry, Charles W. Eliot, 2 vols. 
(Boston 1930), the official biography, containing 
bibliography of Eliot’s writings. Representative 
selections from his works are A Late Harvest, ed. by 
M. A. DeW. Howe (Boston 1924), and Charles W. 
Eliot, The Man and His Beliefs, ed. by W. A. Neilson, 

2 vols. (New York 1926). 

ELIOT, GEORGE (Mary Ann Evans) (1819- 
80), English novelist. She was from early youth 
an insatiable reader, supplementing her ordinary 
schooling by private lessons and hard study at 
home. Her translation (3 vols., London 1846) of 
David Strauss’ Das Lehen Jesu was her first 
literary work and the first expression of her life- 
long preoccupation with religion and moral 
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philoiophy. Her unconventional union in 1854 
with George Henry Lewes, who because of the 
English divorce law of the time was unable to 
free himself legally from his unsuccessful mar- 
riage, was the chief event of her later life and an 
episode of the century. To one of her conscien- 
tious nature the strain of her position was 
extremely severe, but in Lewes she found the 
compensation of an acute intelligence and a 
generous encouragement which aided her career 
at every point. 

George Eliot's creative writing was not begun 
until she was thirty-seven, two years after her 
alliance with Lewes. Her success as a novelist 
was instantaneous and second only to that of 
Dickens in the England and America of that day. 
Her books interpreted with delicate sensitivity 
the lives and emotions of a representative sec- 
tion of rural England, familiar to her from her 
childhood. Througli them all runs the under- 
current of her j>rofound belief in man’s re- 
sponsibility to a moral law higher than any 
represented by orthodox dogmatism. Her father, 
although a churchman, had sent her to non- 
conformist schools, and the trends there ini- 
tiated had later been confirmed by the influence 
of Charles Bray, a freethinking writer and 
neighbor, and by her wide reading and friend- 
ships, through which she kept in close touch 
with the most advanced thought of the time. 

laving her sequestered life she was aware of 
the rising woman movement without being fully 
in touch wath it. Her contribution to the move- 
ment was her own life rather than anything she 
thought or said about it. She was baffled by the 
problem of combining domestic life with cre- 
ative activities, but although in theory she 
deemed the problem insoluble she solved it in 
practise, for she was both a housewife and a 
professional worker from her sixteenth year. 
Her vindication of an unconventional union was 
a similar practical triumph of personality. That 
she was unaw^are to the end of her life of what 
she had accomplished does not detract from the 
final estimate of it. 

Katharine Anthony 

Important works: Scenes of Clerical Life (first pub- 
lished in Blackwood's Magazine, 1857); Adam Bede, 

3 vols. (Edinburgh 1859); The Mill on the Floss, 3 vols. 
(Edinburgh i860); Silas Marner (Edinburgh 1861); 
Romola (first published in Cornhill Magazine, 1862- 
63); Felix Holt, 3 vols. (Edinburgh 1866); Middle- 
march, 4 vols. (Edinburgh 1871-72); Daniel Deronda, 

4 vols. (Edinburgh 1876); Essays and Leaves from a 
Note-hook, ed. by C. L. Lewes (Edinburgh 1884). 

Consult: George Eliot's Life as Related in Her Letters 
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and Journals, ed. by J. W. Cross, 3 vols. (Edinburgh 
1885); Deakin, M. H., The Early Life of (reorge Eliot, 
University of Manchester, English series, no. iv 
(Manchester 1913); Stephen, Leslie, George Eliot 
(London 1902); Haldane, K. S., Getoge Eliot and Her 
Times (London 19-27); May, J. L., George Eliot 
(London 1930); Pond, E. J., Les idves morales et 
religieuses de George Eliot (Paris 1927). 

ELIOT, SIR JOHN (1592-1632), English par- 
liamentarian and political thinker. Eliot was a 
member of the House of Commons in the 
Parliaments of 1614, 1624, 1626 and 1628-29. 
At first loyal to the government, he quarreled 
with the favorite Buckingliam's incompetent 
management of alfairs in 1626 and to assert 
Parliament’s right to determine ministerial re- 
sponsibility demanded his impeachment. He 
was active in promoting the Petition of Right in 
1628. After Buckingham’s death Eliot gave the 
powerful support of his eloquence to the Com- 
mons’ claim to grant or withhold customs rev- 
enue and to criticize innovations in religion. He 
was the hero of the tumultuous scene of the 
adjournment in March, 1629, when the speaker 
was held down while Eliot’s three resolutions 
on religion and taxation were put to the House. 
Two days later he was imprisoned for the fourth 
time; and since he refused on the ground of a 
member’s privilege to admit the right of the 
courts to question his conduct in Parliament he 
was sent back to the ’Eower, where three years 
later he died. 

Eliot’s view^s as a political theorist are not 
always free from obscurity. He is a much fiercer 
advocate of popular liberties, which he asso- 
ciates closely with parliamentary privileges, in 
the spoken than in the written word. If the 
thoughts committed to paper during his last 
imprisonment represent his mature opinions, 
it is doubtful whether or not he realized the 
revolutionary path along w'hich the example of 
his public acts and martyr’s death would carry 
the opposition. ’Phe state exists, he writes, for 
the benefit of the people. Its prince is bound in 
conscience by virtue of his office to promote the 
public utility and good, to dispense justice im- 
partially, to provide well considered laws. 
Legislation, which must be reduced to the 
minimum in order to retain the utmost liberty 
for the subject, is enacted by the ruler on the 
advice of his counselors, viz. Parliament. Eliot 
does not concern himself with the principle of 
popular representation. His ruler, a powerful 
magistrate laboriously defined by reference to 
the writers of antiquity and the sixteenth cen- 
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tury controversialists, retains full sovereignty. 
There is no contract between him and his people 
which can be conceived of as nullified should he 
break his oath. The powers of the monarch are 
in fact sanctioned by the laws of God and of 
nature. 

A. V. Judges 

Works: The Monarchic of Man^ cd. by A. B. (Jrosart, 
2 vols. (London 1879); An Apology for Socrates, and 
Negotium posterorum, ed. by A. B. Cirosart, 2 vols. 
(London 1881); De jure inaiestatis, and the Letter^ 
Book of Sir John Eliot, ed. by A. B. Grosart, 2 vols. 
(London 1882). 

Consult: Forster, J., Sir John Eliot, 2 vols. (2nd ed. 
London 1872); Gardiner, S, U., History of England, 
j 6 oj~ 42 , 10 vols. (new ed. London 1893-95) vols. 
v-vii. 

ELIZABETH (1533-1603), queen of England. 
A writer of the generation after Queen Elizabeth 
said of her, “For her own mind, what that really 
was I must leave, as a thing doubly inscrutable, 
both as she was a woman and a queen. Yet the 
reign of Elizabeth is to be explained only by a 
comprehension of this double personality and of 
its reaction to the problems presented to her. As 
a woman Elizabeth possessed physical vigor, 
mental alertness and courage and at the same 
time personal vanity, niggardliness and, most 
marked of all, a difficulty in reaching decisions. 
These inherited characteristics were but little 
changed by her childhood surroundings, her 
early training in caution and fifty years of court 
life. Her emotional experience was narrow, since 
for most of her life she had neither lover, hus- 
band, father, mother, child, brother nor sister. 
Most if not all of her so-called love episodes 
were only distant approaches or political nego- 
tiations. Her mental powers were mediocre not- 
withstanding her excellent education and a cer- 
tain quickness of apprehension, and she was 
without originality or ambition. 

As a queen she inherited the almost despotic 
position of the 'Fudor monarchs and shared their 
devotion to their royal duties as well as their 
attachment to their subjects. In the course of 
her long reign with its crowding problems she 
became to a large extent politically minded. In 
governmental affairs her attitude was almost 
entirely negative. She made no effort to initiate 
policy or volunteer action. She always awaited 
the impact of events or the advice of her min- 
isters .and even then was little impressed by the 
former or influenced by the latter. 

The larger questions of Elizabeth’s reign 
were in internal affairs the coinage and financial 


policy, enclosures, the national food supply, 
pauperism, religion, trade and the fortunes of 
individual persons; in external affairs her mar- 
riage, her rivalry with Mary Queen of Scots, 
colonization, piracy and relations with Spain, 
France, the Netherlands, Scotland and Ireland 
and the more distant countries with which Eng- 
land was brought into contact by the activities 
of its merchants. With most of these questions 
the queen had little to do except to approve or 
sometimes to disarrange the efforts of her 
ministers; but with the last group, foreign rela- 
tions proper, she was necessarily closely con- 
cerned. Her policy in these matters was mainly 
one of procrastination, partly perhaps from 
deliberate choice but mainly from congenital in- 
decision — ^a characteristic which probably ex- 
plains also her avoidance of marriage. She had, 
however, a real desire to avoid war and to spare 
the expenditure of money for public purposes. 
She extended some help to the Protestant party 
in France and the Netherlands and gave contin- 
uous but grossly inadequate support to her 
forces engaged in the reconquest of Ireland. 

In the last eighteen years of her reign she was 
drawn into a desultory war with Spain, of which 
the defeat of the Invincible Armada was a strik- 
ing but by no means a typical episode. During 
this war and indeed during her whole reign her 
policy of postponement was often justified by 
results. Under the circumstances of the time the 
problems often settled themselves by delay. The 
reign of Elizabeth was a great period in English 
history. This was due in the main to the vigor 
and gifts of the people and to the important 
world events in progress; in a minor degree to 
the fulfilment by the queen of the high demands 
of her position. 

E. P. Cheyney 

Consult: Froude, J. A., History of England from the 
Fall of Wolsey to the Death of Elizabeth, 6 vols. (new 
ed. London 1893); Cheyney, E. P., A History of 
England from the Defeat of the Armada to the Death of 
Elizabeth, z vols. (New York 1914-26); Creighton, 
Mandell, Queen Elizabeth (new ed. New York 1920); 
Marcks, Erich, Kdnigin Elisabeth von England und Hire 
Zeit, Monographien zur Wcltgcschichte, vol. ii 
(Bielefeld 1897); Read, Conyers, “Good Queen Bess” 
in American Historical Review, vol. xxxi (1925-26) 
647-61; Innes, A. D., England under the Tudors (9th 
ed., London 1929). 

ELLESMERE, BARON, Thomas Egerton 
(1540-1617), English chancellor. Ellesmere held 
the Great Seal either as lord keeper or as lord 
chancellor for twenty-one years from 1596 to 
1617. He thus served both Elizabeth and James 
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I, enjoying the confidence and favor of both. 
Ellesmere, like Bacon, held an exalted idea of 
the prerogative, and took a leading part in organ- 
izing the staff and procedure of the Court of 
Star Chamber and in constituting it a regular 
and settled tribunal. But Ellesmere’s chancellor- 
ship is chiefly notable by reason of the settle- 
ment of the long standing dispute between the 
Court of Chancery and the courts of common 
law which had its beginnings at the close of the 
fifteenth century. 

Almost from the earliest period the common 
law courts had prevented encroachments upon 
their jurisdiction by restraining suitors in other 
courts by the use of writs of prohibition. With 
the growth of the equitable jurisdiction of the 
Chancery it became clear that the chancellor 
would be unable to modify the law on equitable 
principles unless he could exercise a similar 
power by means of the injunction, which there- 
fore he used increasingly. With the ever expand- 
ing jurisdiction of the Chancery in the sixteenth 
century the resulting conflict between the two 
sets of courts became more and more acute. It 
had moreover a marked political character and 
gradually merged in the constitutional struggle 
between crown and Parliament. The common 
law courts, which from the beginning had been 
in close alliance with Parliament, had become 
more and more independent of the crown, while 
the Chancery as an offshoot from the King’s 
Council continued to be identified in large 
measure with the exercise of royal prerogative. 
The two protagonists who stood face to face in 
this arena of jurisdictional combat were Coke, 
the representative of common law, and Elles- 
mere, the representative of equity. The whole 
matter, which, in Lord Campbell’s words, had 
“produced an explosion which shook West- 
minster Hall to its centre,” was referred to King 
James himself, who settled the long controversy 
in favor of the Chancery. Although it lingered 
on, largely as an academic question, through the 
seventeenth century, all attempts to reverse the 
decision by the statute of a Parliament victorious 
over the king proved unavailing. 

There is no doubt that James, inspired as he 
was by ideas of absolutism, found it both easy 
and pleasant to decide in favor of the Chancery 
and thus to maintain his theory that he was him- 
self the supreme arbiter in disputes between his 
judges. At the same time it is evident from the 
arguments of Lord Ellesmere in The Earl of 
Oxford's Case [i, Reports in Chancery (1615)] 
with respect to the jurisdiction of the Chancery, 


and not less from the case which he presented to 
the king in favor of the Chancery’s contention, 
that the lord chancellor although he held high 
prerogative views based his position, in opposi- 
tion to Coke’s claim that the common law judges 
were “the superintendents of the realm,” far 
more upon the established practise of the 
Chancery and the nature of substantive and 
procedural equity than upon absolutist ideas of 
royal power. 

Chiefly because of his vindication of the 
powers of Chancery Lord Ellesmere’s chancel- 
lorship is a landmark in the history of equity. 
In essence the king’s decision established equity 
as an independent system free from the control 
of the common law courts. ’Phe equity admin- 
istered by Lord Ellesmere was practically of the 
same nature as the equity described in Doctor 
and Student', and yet it can be seen from The 
Earl of Oxford's Case that the influence of the 
lawyer chancellors, as opposed to the earlier 
chancellors who were ecclesiastics and canonists, 
had already made itself felt. Although the proc- 
ess of reducing the rules and principles of 
equity to a system had not proceeded far at the 
time of Ellesmere’s relinquishment of the Great 
Seal, his victory was consolidated by Bacon, his 
immediate successor. 

H. D. Hazeltine 

Consult: Foss, Edward, The Judges of England, 9 
vols. (London 1848-64) vol. vi, p. 136-52; Campbell, 
J. C., Lives of the Lord Chancellors and Keepers of 
the Great Seal of England, 10 vols. (new ed. London 
1874-75) vol. ii, chs. xlvii-1; Holdsworth, W. S., A 
History of English Law, 9 vols. (3rd ed. London 1922- 
26) vols. i, V. 

ELLSWORTH, OLIVER (1745-1807), Ameri- 
can judge and statesman. Ellsworth’s early years 
were spent in the practise of law in his native 
state of Connecticut. After a short local political 
career, from 1778 to 1783 he was a member of 
the Continental Congress. With an intrinsic 
states’ rights point of view, he had, however, no 
fear of properly circumscribed national author- 
ity. He was a member of the Committee on 
Appeals of the Continental Congress, the first 
national judicial body. It had appellate juris- 
diction in prize cases and during Ellsworth’s 
term of service dramatically demonstrated its 
inability to enforce its decrees against state 
opposition. This need for elfective jurisdiction 
in admiralty and prize causes was a large factor 
leading to the demand for national judicial 
tribunals with independent powers. After a 
short but important service as state judge in 
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the formative period of American common law 
Ellsworth represented Connecticut at the fed- 
eral constitutional convention of 1787. As a 
member of the significant Committee of Detail 
he had a large though obscure part in the draft- 
ing of the constitution. In the first Congress he 
became chairman of the Senate Judiciary Com- 
mittee that reported the bill organizing the 
federal judiciary. In 1796 he became chief jus- 
tice of the United States, serving nearly four 
years, until ill health forced his retirement. 
While chief justice he was sent abroad and 
negotiated the commercial convention of 1800 
with France. 

Ellsworth’s impress on American life is due 
primarily to his work as author and sponsor 
of the Judiciary Act of 1789. The chief contest 
upon that act revolved about the establishment 
of inferior federal courts; the alternative was 
to leave the federal jurisdiction to the state 
courts in first instance. By pressing for the 
creation of separate federal courts with a re- 
sponsible grant of jurisdiction, including a right 
to remove federal cases from the state courts, 
and by providing for review by the Supreme 
Court over state courts in constitutional cases 
Ellsworth laid down the main structural lines 
for the creation of the existing federal judicial 
system. Important modifications in other pro- 
visions of the act have been relatively few and 
have fulfilled rather than reversed the course 
of development there begun. In its basic out- 
line and indeed in much of its careful phrase- 
ology the act of 1789 still governs the area of 
the exercise of federal judicial power. 

J. M. Landis 

Consult'. Brown, W. G., The Life of Oliver Ellszvorth 
(New York 1905); Warren, C., “New Light on the 
History of the Federal Judiciary Act of 1789“ in 
Harvard Lazv Reznew, vol. xxxvii (1923-24) 49-132; 
The Journal of William Maclay\ cd. by E. S. Maclay 
(New York 1890); Frankfurter, F., and Landis, J. M., 
The Business of the Supreme Court (New York 1927). 

ELM, ADOLF VON (1857-1916), German 
labor leader. Von Elm was a cigar sorter by oc- 
cupation and began his trade union career as 
business manager of the Hamburg cigar sorters’ 
union in 1883 upon his return from a four-year 
stay in the United States, during which he had 
become convinced of the importance to the 
working class of “cooperative self-help.” There- 
after, as the only person who held important 
posts in all three branches of the movement, the 
trade union, the cooperative and the political, 
von Elm was a significant influence. In 1891 he 


became business manager of the Hamburg 
tobacco workers’ producers’ cooperative, which 
was functioning successfully when in 1909 it 
was absorbed by the consumers’ wholesale 
society of Hamburg. Von Elm was one of the 
first working class leaders to recognize the po- 
tentialities of consumers’ cooperation as a 
weapon in the hands of the working class. He 
was one of the founders in 1899 of the Hamburg 
consumers’ society, Produktion, which under 
his leadership became the model for consumers’ 
societies in Germany; he also served as chair- 
man of the committee for the central union of 
consumers’ societies and in 1912 instituted and 
directed a cooperative insurance society as a 
joint enterprise of the trade union and coopera- 
tive movements. He was a member of the Gen- 
eralkommission, the highest tribunal of the 
German trade unions, substituting at times for 
its head, Lcgicn. Von Elm himself served as 
Social Democratic member of the Reichstag 
from 1894 until 1906. As a revisionist he stressed 
the j^articipation of the working class in all 
measures for the reconstruction of the social 
order. In his various official capacities and as a 
contributor to socialist and other working class 
periodicals he stressed the necessity of a militant 
labor policy. As early as 1892 he insisted on the 
importance of strong trade union strike and 
unemployment benefit funds and of cooperation 
both for consumption and for production as the 
necessary bases for that economic strengthening 
of organized labor upon which its political and 
industrial power must depend. 

Theodor Cassau 

Consult'. Sozialistische MonatshcftCy vol. xxii (1916) 
1055, 1058-60, 1065-67, 1068-69. 

ELPHINSTONE, MOUNTSTUART (1779- 
1859), Anglo-Indian administrator and histo- 
rian. Elphinstone went to Bengal in 1796 in the 
East India Company’s service. He was soon em- 
ployed in diplomatic work and served as resident 
at Poona at a most critical period in British rela- 
tions with the peshwa, or head of the Maratha 
confederacy. After 1818 Elphinstone was placed 
in charge of the political and administrative 
organization of the annexed territory. He 
showed himself wisely eager to maintain the 
traditional mode of administration as far as that 
was compatible with western ideals, preserving 
the dignity of local chiefs and encouraging the 
indigenous system of education. From 1819 to 
1827 governor of Bombay. The outstand- 

ing features of his government were the enact- 
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ment of a code of law and the promotion of 
popular education. Through his efforts a system- 
atic investigation of the native customs and 
usages was begun and all the Bombay regula- 
tions were revised and organized into a code. Its 
section on criminal law prevailed until the intro- 
duction of the criminal code. Elphinstone con- 
stantly urged upon the government the necessity 
of educating the natives, so that they should 
become qualified to hold increasingly respon- 
sible positions in the administrative system. 
Without such an arrangement, he felt, the native 
population would remain hopelessly degraded. 
He believed, moreover, that whatever policy 
England pursued she would probably lose India 
ultimately. lie respected Hindu learning and 
insisted that it should not be neglected under 
British rule. 

In 1815 he published An Account of the King- 
dom of Cauhul (rev. cd., 2 vols., London 1839) 
based on the knowledge he had gathered in the 
course of a mission to Peshawar in 1809. In 1841 
his two-volume History of India appeared (5th 
ed., 2 vols., London 1866). It was memorable as 
the first serious attempt to reconstruct the his- 
tory of Hindu and Moslem India as a whole, 
'^riie Hindu section has long been superseded by 
the discoveries of archaeologists, but the Mos- 
lem section is still worth reading for the acute 
judgment of individuals. 

H. H. Dodwell 

Consult: Selections from the Minutes and Other Official 
Writings of M. Elphinstone ^ ed. by (y. W. Forrest 
(London 1884); Colehrooke, T. E., Life of the Hon- 
ourable M. ElphinstofiCy 2 vols, (London 1884); C"ot- 
ton, J. S., Mountstuart Elphinstone (Oxford 1892). 

EMANCIPATION is a concept embracing the 
means by which submerged groups or individ- 
uals become divested of some of their disabili- 
ties. While the phenomena of emancipation arc 
as old as human enslavement and as varied as the 
political techniques for exploiting the labor of 
others, it has been historically notable with re- 
spect to slavery and serfdom. 

The most widespread forms of emancipation 
have been individual. In classic Greece and 
Rome manumission was a normal episode in the 
institution of slavery. It took place publicly ac- 
cording to prescribed forms as the voluntary act 
of the owner. Aristotle advised it as a prospec- 
tive reward for diligence. The commercial pur- 
suits entrusted to slaves in the last century of the 
Roman Republic provided means by which large 
numbers compensated for their manumission. 
Others were set free from vanity, to insure a 
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following of clients when a senator walked 
abroad or a splendid funeral at his death. Au- 
gustus sought to check an epidemic of emancipa- 
tion that was turning Rome into a city of freed- 
men. But as slavery became steadily less ad- 
vantageous economically, ethical teachers, stoic 
and Christian, praised manumission as a credit- 
able gesture, while protective legislation facili- 
tated the assimilation of agricultural slaves to 
the status of coloni. Manumission did not confer 
citizenship in the ancient world. The freedman 
became a kind of client with hereditary personal 
and economic ties to a natron. Freedmcn, how- 
ever, rose to great power in administrative ca- 
pacities under the Roman Empire. Their status 
was improved both through social pressure and 
by imperial decree, and the last of their disabil- 
ities were removed by Justinian. 

Individual manumission similarly accompan- 
ied the plantation slavery of modern times in 
the Americas. In the Spanish colonies before the 
nineteenth century it was inculcated as a pious 
duty; a “protector’’ furnished facilities for re- 
demption at a fair price, and legal presumptions 
ran in favor of freedom for claimants who could 
get the magistrate’s ear. In the French, Portu- 
guese, English and Dutch colonies the facilities 
for manumission were fewer; the more capitalistic 
the colony, the less the chance of redemption. 
But manumission by favor or redemption has 
been everywhere a constant incident of slavery 
and has been attended by a relatively rapid psy- 
chological and economic adjustment of the 
freedmen. 

The emancipation of mediaeval serfs took 
place also to a great extent through innumerable 
acts of individual manumission extending over 
centuries, which commenced almost as early as 
the recognition of villeinage as a servile status. 
Collective emancipation conferred at one time 
upon the servile inhabitants of an entire village 
or town became notable in twelfth and thir- 
teenth century France and Belgium. In some 
cases a charter of liberties was wrested from a 
reluctant lord by an insurrectionary commune. 
More frequently the grant was secured as the 
result of a bargain involving stipulated pay- 
ments, sometimes encouraged by a royal or ec- 
clesiastical overlord. Whether it came as a col- 
lective or individual event mediaeval emancipa- 
tion was partly a recognition of the increased 
social and economic effectiveness of the peas- 
ants, of which population mobility was a striking 
symptom. And it was partly an adaptation to the 
rising standards of living of the barons. 
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There was, however, great regional diversity 
in the circumstances of the personal emancipa- 
tion of the serf. In France personal enfranchise- 
ment preceded by centuries the complete abro- 
gation of servile tenures. 'Fhe disabilities re- 
moved were especially the lord s right of arbi- 
trary exaction and his control of marriage and 
inheritance. In England, on the other hand, 
commutation of services and tenures largely pre- 
ceded manumission; servitude in many instances 
simply fell into abeyance or was lost in migra- 
tions, while the common law made a presump- 
tion of freedom. In the Scottish lowlands servile 
status was canceled without the villein procuring 
tenure. In the northwest part of Europe he be- 
came a peasant proprietor; in the southern part 
metayage was the rule. In all regions a minority 
of the emancipated serfs were able to exploit 
their freedom to considerable economic advan- 
tage, and their activity was an essential factor in 
the onset of modern economic life. The material 
benefits to the larger number were less decisive. 

Emancipation since the temporary abolition 
of French colonial slavery in 1794 has been 
characteristically a collective act, applied simul- 
taneously to large administrative units by a pub- 
lic authority frequently exterior to the social 
situation involved. The emancipation of the 
southern Negro is comparable to abolition in the 
European colonies in that it was sudden, largely 
unprepared and involuntary. The nineteenth 
century elimination of servile tenures in central 
and eastern Europe is analogous. The explana- 
tion of this new aspect of emancipation move- 
ments is the rise of a public opinion increasingly 
hostile to legal servitude. This opinion, which 
modern governments have sought by emanci- 
pation decrees to enlist on their behalf in divers 
political emergencies, such as war and revo- 
lution, is entirely modern. 

The decline of ancient slavery and mediaeval 
serfdom concerned only those directly involved. 
It was not a matter for general public opinion. 
The stoic and early Christian teachers, who ad- 
vocated ideas of liberty and humanity, did not 
inculcate manumission as a duty, for the slave 
was free in his soul or in the city of God, es- 
pecially if he did not repine. The eighteenth 
century first brought currents of opinion widely 
hostile to servitude. Reason portrayed it as a 
denial of natural liberty. Sensibility grieved at 
the wrongs of the oppressed. Economists argued 
the superior productivity of free labor. Adher- 
ents of natural religion joined the Quakers in 
judging slavery in the light of brotherly love. 


Utility drew many tendencies into a rational 
synthesis, crowning benevolence as chief of the 
virtues and the good of the greatest number as 
the goal of legislative effort. 

The rising bourgeois classes found the impli- 
cations of these ideas more congenial as applied 
to the remnants of serfdom than to colonial 
slavery, which had brought much mobile wealth. 
But the opportunities for exploiting free labor 
by means of the machine gradually rendered 
them bitter opponents of what they came to view 
as a rival economic system. Abolition seemed a 
specially grateful means for demonstrating their 
political power. Thus emancipation of the slaves 
came to be linked up with the bourgeois cause of 
civil and political liberties, and the rise of polit- 
ical democracy meant increasingly vigorous ac- 
tion against slavery. 

This mingling of essentially different social 
processes worked some confusion of attitude. 
On the one hand, proponents of suffrage exten- 
sion — and even of national or colonial inde- 
pendence — sought to effect a beneficial transfer 
of attitudes hostile to slavery by terming their 
object an “emancipation.'^ At the same time 
there was a disposition to view the complex 
problem of social elevation in terms of a mere 
grant of civil and political rights. This view was 
entirely congruent with nineteenth century ideas 
as to the restricted functions of government and 
to the political aptitude of individuals which 
was postulated by democratic theory. It proved 
to be not wholly without justification. For in 
countries like Cuba, Porto Rico and Brazil, 
where freedmen were already numerous as the 
result of redemption and where race friction was 
slight, the social shock of collective emancipa- 
tion was minimized. The freedmen were ab- 
sorbed without serious social or economic dis- 
ability into the social structure and demon- 
strated as much political aptitude as other under- 
privileged classes. 

Precisely because of the close identification of 
the clamor for emancipation with the attitudes of 
the enterprising classes the psychical and ma- 
terial interests of the submerged were not always 
clearly envisaged. In central and eastern Eu- 
rope the emancipation of serfs frequently re- 
flected a desire to gratify the bourgeois spirit, 
foreign and domestic, without disturbing autoc- 
racy. The serf was deprived of much of his 
holding and set up as individual or collective 
proprietor of the rest, burdened with debt and 
unfitted to assume the risks of enterprise. A 
minority of the peasants were adapted readily to 
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techniques of petty capitalism. Others fell vic- 
tims to the money lender. Large estates, new 
landlord classes and a landless proletariat seek- 
ing wages in country and town were conse- 
quences of the emancipation which have been 
assailed in post-war reconstruction. 

The experience of the United States with the 
abolition of Negro slavery was complicated by 
the attempt to treat the South as conquered ter- 
ritory after the Civil War and to reorganize its 
political life in the hands of freedmen under the 
tutelage of adventurers agreeable to a northern 
clique. Effective political disfranchisement of 
the Negro followed the collapse of these en- 
deavors, which accomplished chiefly the estab- 
lishment of the principle of public support for 
Negro education. With the rise to power of 
“poor white” demagoguery in alliance with mer- 
cantile capitalism, exploiting race antagonism, 
the Negro was exposed to social and economic 
handicaps which materially limited the benefits 
of civil emancipation. Under such circumstances 
the survival of master-servant relations in many 
parts of the South served to modify more hu- 
manely the effects of an emancipation which was 
unaccompanied by economic safeguards or pre- 
paratory training. 

The spirit of emancipation has more recently 
followed the shifting emphasis of democratic as- 
piration from political to social and economic 
objectives. It strikes fresh alliances, here with 
the ideal of a population buttressed economically 
by the universal possession of private property, 
there with movements toward collectivist ideals; 
now with agrarian programs of land distribu- 
tion, again with the strivings of industrial prole- 
tariats for some measure of control over the con- 
ditions of their employment. In inheriting senti- 
ments formed with reference to slavery and serf- 
dom these varied movements of social emanci- 
pation recognize that servitude is not a matter of 
legal disabilities alone. The master-servant re- 
lationship is deeply embedded in social habit 
and is supported by at least some material inter- 
est. Attitudes of dominance and subordination 
answer to basic human urges. Most people learn 
social and economic responsibility with diffi- 
culty, even when it is expected of them. Con- 
temporary efforts to work social redemption of 
submerged groups wisely emphasize educational 
techniques and do not neglect the problems of 
individual adjustment. Legislative measures de- 
signed to further social emancipation can suc- 
ceed only if they effectively encourage or are 
preceded by readjustments in attitudes and rela- 


tionships which broaden the chances for vertical 
social mobility. 

Leland II. Jenks 
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EMBARGO, a Spanish word, was originally ap- 
plied to the prohibition of the departure of ships 
from the ports of a country; it is used in that 
sense in the American Embargo Act of Decem- 
ber 22, 1807. More recently, however, the term 
has come to be used rather loosely for various 
prohibitions on otherwise legal trade and ship- 
ping. During the World War its meaning and 
scope were extended so that it approximated 
blockade. A distinction may be made between 
civil and international embargoes, the former 
applying only to the ships of the country levying 
the embargo, the latter to those of other coun- 
tries as well. But civil embargoes may have in- 
ternational consequences, as in the case of the 
American embargoes, while embargoes on for- 
eign ships may fall within the police power of 
the levying state, as in the case of the arrit de 
prince. 

International embargoes in the narrow sense 
have tended to decline condderably in impor- 
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tance. The arrSt de prince, intended to prevent 
the spread of information about events in the 
country levying the embargo, has become obso- 
lete with tlie development of new means of 
communication. Largely for the same reason the 
old practise of embargoing the ships of another 
country in reprisal and as a means of obtaining 
redress for some injury committed by that coun- 
try has largely been abandoned. Ships so seized 
were released if indemnification was forthcom- 
ing; if war followed, they were confiscated as 
prizes. The related practise of embargoing for- 
eign ships in anticipation of the outbreak of war 
has been condemned by the Second I laguc Con- 
ference. Many treaties have been signed which 
assure alien property a certain period of time in 
which to leave after the outbreak of war. The 
right of angary, however, or the right to embargo 
neutral ships in time of war and compel them 
to transport arms and munitions, was strongly 
reasserted during the World War. The decline 
in the use of these types of embargo is probably 
largely responsible for the application of the 
term in international relations to broader types 
of trade restrictions. The economic sanctions 
provided in article 16 of the Covenant of the 
League of Nations may be taken as typical of the 
broader meaning of embargo in international re- 
lations. The article prohibits all intercourse be- 
tween League members and the covenant break- 
ing state and provides for an attempt to isolate 
that state completely from all other states. 

A civil embargo may be levied for internal 
reasons alone. 'l"he king of England could levy 
an embargo for a period of three weeks where 
the good of the public justified such action. In 
1766 the departure of ships bearing com was 
prohibited; compensation was subsequently ac- 
corded the owners of the ships. A similar meas- 
ure was taken by England in 1926, when ships 
bearing coal were embargoed on the outbreak of 
the coal stoppage in May, 1926. During the 
World War many neutrals forbade the export of 
certain commodities in order to prevent the 
depletion of their supply; similar action by bel- 
ligerents was impelled partly by this reason, 
partly by a desire to prevent the commodities 
from falling into the hands of the enemy. In 
order to prevent this export was forbidden not 
only to enemy countries but to neutral countries 
whence they might be reshipped to enemy 
countries. 

Civil embargoes may also be governed by other 
reasons of international policy. The embargo 
may be used for defensive purposes, to avoid the 


complications arising for a neutral country from 
attempts by its nationals to carry on trade in war 
time. The embargo levied by the United States 
in 1807 intended to prevent the cap- 

ture of American ships by the British and the 
French. Some of the neutrals in the World War 
made similar attempts on a much smaller scale. 
But the American embargo also represented the 
only type of offensive policy which appealed to 
the peace loving Jefferson and was possible for a 
nation weak in naval equipment. Coupled with 
the view of Jefferson and the agricultural sec- 
tions of the country that commerce was unneces- 
sary and undesirable was the hope that suspen- 
sion of trade might be so keenly felt by the bel- 
ligerents that they would modify their policy 
toward neutral vessels. The embargo on grain 
had been used against Spain by France in the 
sixteenth century to bolster its weak army; and 
the threat of an embargo on the export of wheat 
through the Dardanelles was skilfully used by 
the Turkish Empire against sixteenth century 
Venice, with whose naval strength Turkey could 
not comj>ete. But as an offensive weapon the 
American embargo was a failure; while it had 
repercussions upon English trade, it injured 
New England commerce almost irreparably. 

A more or less permanent embargo on par- 
ticular commodities may be used as a preventive 
of war, revolution or other undesirable interna- 
tional phenomena. To this type belongs the law 
empowering the president of the United States 
to prohibit the export of arms or munitions of 
war to American countries where conditions of 
domestic violence exist. First passed in 1912 as a 
result of the revolutionary disturbances in 
Mexico, the law was immediately applied to that 
country by President Taft. In 1922 it was ex- 
tended by statute to countries with which the 
United States had treaties of exterritoriality — 
primarily China. The discretionary power given 
to the president under the law has sometimes 
been used to discriminate in favor of the estab- 
lished authorities and against the rebels. Propos- 
als have been made to implement the Kellogg 
Peace Pact by similar provisions for embargoes 
on munitions of war. 

The enforceability of an embargo clearly de- 
pends upon such conditions as the character of 
the commodities principally concerned, the con- 
figuration of coast lines, and the forces at the dis- 
posal of the country imposing it. In earlier times 
measures of repression were mostly not ob- 
served; both the preponderance in international 
trade of goods of high value but small bulk and 
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the weakness and corruptibility of state adminis- 
tration made for that result. The American 
measures from 1807 to 1811 are examples. In 
contrast with this stands the virtual isolation of 
the Central Powers in the World War. A re- 
markable modern instance of the efficiency of 
governmental action in this field is the possibility 
of preventing exports of coin and bullion; the 
impossibility of enforcing such a measure was 
considered almost axiomatic in mercantilist 
times. 

Joseph J. Senturia 
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EMERSON, RALPH WALDO (1803-82), 
American philosopher. Although he has been 
most widely read as an edifying essayist and has 
latterly come to be valued for his incisive and 
pattern breaking poetry, Emerson’s chief im- 
portance is as a thinker. He was not a systematic 
philovSophcr and there is little in his metaphysics 
that cannot be found in Plato and Kant; yet his 
gnomic wisdoms do sum up to a philosophy and 
his atomistic utterances cohere .somehow into a 
well defined point of view. While he believed 
with the transcendcntalists in the existence of 
innate ideas that do not result from but tran- 
scend experience, he avoided entangling alliances 
with the transccndentalist movement as he did 
also with Unitarianism, Fourierism, perfection- 
ism, abolitionism and all the millennial and 
humanitarian programs that shot up luxuriantly 
in the suppressed and crotchety atmosphere of 
New England society. He wanted freer air to 
breathe than he could find in any sect, creed, 
cult or movement. For all his pride in being 
rooted in his provincial soil, he was more truly 
a citizen of the world than of Massachusetts. 
His intellectual coming of age dates from his 
first trip to Europe, where his exposure to 
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the thought of Goethe, Carlyle, Coleridge, 
Wordsworth and Landor vitalized into a Gestalt 
strands of influence deriving from sources so 
diverse as Platonism, Protestantism, romanti- 
cism, Swedenborgian mysticism , the sacred hooks 
of the East and homely Yankee observation. 
The resulting configuration became, on his re- 
turn to Concord, a sharp cuneiform instrument 
for valuations which he impressed on the soft 
clay of contemporary American life. 

With a godlike aplomb Emerson set liimself to 
rethink his world afresh; with an almost flagel- 
lant anxiety he lay in ambush for his materials, 
surj^rising every stray perception and intuition, 
setting them down in his journals and hammer- 
ing out of them finally his completed lectures 
and essays. He became the center of an intellec- 
tual renaissance in New England. Displaying a 
characteristic sanity he sought the sources of 
new energy within the same confines of Ameri- 
can life where he found exhc*usted traditions and 
sinister gro^wths. It is that which accounts for 
the dual aspect of his thought as a criticism of his 
times and an exploration of the new America. 
He denounced the spiritual barrenness of Amer- 
ican life, its growing materialism and acquisi- 
tiveness, the narrowness of sect and party, the 
deadening effect of institution.s, the clinging to 
European traditions and the obedience to the 
voice of authority. While he lacked Carlyle’s ca- 
pacity for moral indignation — he substituted for 
it a peculiarly irritating oracular tone — Emerson 
must be ranked with him as a great ethical critic 
of society. 

But the whole tendency of E)merson’s being 
lay not toward criticism but toward affirmation. 
The most insistent note of affirmation that he 
sounded was an intellectual and ethical individ- 
ualism — ^what William James summed up as 
“the sovereignty of the living individual.” With- 
out being aware of it, Emerson was fulfilling in 
his thought the deepest meaning of the Protes- 
tant Reformation — designating the individual as 
the unit of judgment and interpretation. From 
this central preoccupation lines may be drawn 
touching every important doctrine at the periph- 
ery of Emerson’s social thought. The individ- 
ual must choose his own calling, guide his own 
conduct, form his own opinions, construct his 
own religion, even fashion his own history. 
Nothing is important except as it is relevant to 
his purposes; nothing is sacred except his own 
mind; he can learn nothing except as he himself 
relives it. Standing at the conflux of time he has 
at his disposal the social heritage of the past and 
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before him a future bounded in its possibility 
only by his own creative imagination. 

Doctrine such as this shot like lightning 
through the dour Calvinist atmosphere of New 
England; it fitted the mood of a pioneer society 
in the west; its easy harmonics were welcome in 
a country threatened by sectional struggle; there 
were even aspects of it that could be found to 
meet the needs of an emerging industrial society. 
In fact, it was the tragedy of Emerson’s teaching 
that it could be turned about to serve purposes 
he never dreamed of and causes he would have 
abhorred. 'Fhat conception of society as dynamic 
and experimental which is the most permanent 
and valuable element in his social thought — that 
at every moment society must start afresh with a 
clear field and no shackling traditions — ^was lost 
sight of. What was chiefly heeded was his buoy- 
ant and almost unctuous optimism. His opposi- 
tion to state coercion, amounting in his own 
thought almost to philosophical anarchism, has 
gone to support laissez fairc. His emphasis on 
the sovereignty of the individual has strength- 
ened ballot democracy. His ethical individualism 
has furnished a basis for economic individualism. 
His doctrines of self-reliance and opportunity 
are excellent homilies on the prevailing virtues 
of a capitalist economy. The denial of the exist- 
ence of evil and the principle of compensation 
can be used to bridge inequalities of income and 
social status. While Emerson was still engaged in 
building his doctrine the industrial revolution 
came to America and turned all the social conse- 
quences of his precepts topsy-turvy. 

Beyond this his chief weakness as a social 
♦ihinker lay in his overestimate of the role of 
the individual in the social process and his 
underestimate of the place of the institution. 
This vitiates, for example, whatever theory of 
history may be found implicit in his Representa- 
tive Men. His English Traits^ however, is a 
brilliant study in the dangerous realm of national 
psychology and makes a much juster estimate of 
the force of tradition. But throughout his think- 
ing one feels that his world was not a society 
but a collection of individuals. He did not offer, 
nor did he envisage the need of, any mech- 
anisms whereby individual judgments would add 
up to a social judgment or individual creative- 
ness be translated into social action. 

Max Lerner 
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EMIGRATION is a process by which an indi- 
vidual or a group voluntarily leaves one culture 
area for the purpose of settling elsewhere. Since 
it assumes the existence of a culture area with 
rather clearly defined boundaries out of which 
the migration takes place, it does not apply to 
such movements as those of migrating tribes 
who carry their culture with them. In modem 
times this area is commonly the national terri- 
torial state, although when persons of very 
limited horizon whose entire culture is located 
within a single valley or village move to some 
other place in the same political state they 
should more justly be considered emigrants out 
of valley or village than migrants within the 
larger unit. Emigration assumes a more or less 
free act of choice, in contrast with such essen- 
tially different processes as exile or enslavement, 
although indentured servants pressed into serv- 
ice and debtors or felons offered the alterna- 
tives of emigration or imprisonment are dis- 
tinctly border line cases. It involves a definite 
process of uprooting and rerooting, not simply 
the temporary departure and casual contact of 
the traveler or trader. 

Emigration has been a principal condition of 
western life since the sixteenth century, making 
possible the extension of European territorial 
empires and areas of cultural influence, permit- 
ting reassortment of populations in response to 
geographical or cultural factors and offering at 
least a partial solution for countless national and 
person^ problems. Since the war of 1914-18 the 
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free flow of populations has been largely checked 
by the restrictive measures of various govern- 
ments; and the world, so long accustomed to 
international mobility, is forced to adjust itself 
to a condition where such mobility has been very 
greatly reduced. 

Emigration most commonly occurs when a 
condition of maladjustment arises. It is charac- 
teristically an act of escape. In very rare cases the 
motive may be a patriotic or missionary one, to 
extend an empire or propagate a faith, but the 
overwhelmingly dominant influence is the 
thwarting of an individual or group. Those who 
emigrate arc those who are badly adjusted to the 
culture pattern of their home group. The suc- 
cessful do not emigrate. The very terms in cur- 
rent use attest this fact, for when persons of 
position make their home abroad — writers or 
artists in Paris, professors in ft^reign institutions 
— ^they do not become “emigrants*’; shunning 
the social stigma attached to that term they call 
themselves instead “expatriates.” Nor do the 
satisfied emigrate. Only those able to conceive of 
something more desirable than that which their 
own culture area offers them uproot themselves 
and leave. Most frequently the dissatisfaction is 
an economic one, but political and religious 
discontents play their parts, while the oppres- 
sion of racial and cultural minorities was re- 
sponsible for much of the emigration from 
Europe in the decades before 1914. Maladjust- 
ments of various types are often closely inter- 
twined. The early New England settlers could 
probably not have honestly told whether their 
economic ambitions or their religious hopes had 
propelled them more forcibly from their native 
land. The poverty stricken Polish peasant who 
came to America to garner a harvest of gold was 
not free from the supplementary desire to 
escape Russification, while the Jew who sought 
to exchange the ignominy and terror of the Pale 
for the equality and security of the promised 
land was quite as concerned with his economic 
as with his civil status. 

Periods of rapid social change, which almost 
inevitably throw some portion of the community 
out of gear, are most fruitful of emigration 
movements. A transition from one type of 
economy to another is probably the most dis- 
locating of all changes, undermining as it does 
the sources of income, the bases of security and 
the foundations of the social structure on which 
the changing society has largely rested and 
producing an appearance of overpopulation by 
reason of the large numbers for whom the 
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system has not yet found a place. This was the 
situation in England at the opening of the seven- 
teenth century when the multitudes of vagrants 
and “sturdy beggars” turned out of house and 
trade by the beginnings of capitalist agriculture 
and capitalist industry lent credence to the con- 
tention that the country was overpopulated and 
immensely stimulated emigration. 

Almost equally disruptive, however, are 
major changes in economic conditions although 
the economic system of an area may remain un- 
altered. When the Polish farmers were ruined by 
the competition of American wheat in the 
i88o’s, the Poles became an emigrating people. 
There is a noticeable tendency of emigration to 
follow the swing of the business cycle. Crop 
failures such as the Irish j’jotato famine of 1846 
have impelled emigration, as has the destruction 
of economic resources by the hand of man. To 
the ravages of Louis xiv in the Palatinate has 
been attributed much of the German emigration 
to America in the eighteenth century. 

Maladjustment other than economic is equally 
likely to be the product of radical social change. 
The sects produced by the Protestant revolt for 
whom no place was made in the terms of settle- 
ment found emigration their only alternative to 
abandoning their faith. Separatists and Quakers 
in England, Pietists in Cicrmany and Huguenots 
in France all chose to seek their fortunes in other 
lands. Except in times of change, at the founding 
of a new sect or when some stimulus produces 
active persecution, emigration for religious 
reasons is rare. Once a modus vwendi has been 
established, even a religious minority is not 
likely to resort to emigration. It may be that if 
the modus is not altogether satisfactory a more 
favorable possibility may attract the group away. 
Mennonites who had long lived with compara- 
tive satisfaction in Canada and the United States 
were induced to emigrate to the Gran Chaco by 
the guaranty of the Paraguay government that 
they would no longer have to sacrifice their 
pacifist principles. In the political field radical 
change rather than chronic unrest precipitates 
emigration. Whether a revolution succeeds or 
fails, one side or the other, be it French or 
Russian emigr^ or German “forty-eighter,” is 
almost sure to find in another land his only op- 
portunity for continued activity if not his only 
chance for survival. Racial and cultural minori- 
ties in their turn are driven to depart by active 
persecution, not by the mere presence of dis- 
abilities. Movements of Jewish populations have 
been so stimulated from the time of the Dias- 
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pora, and the exodus of Armenians from mod- 
ern Turkey has been motivated in the same way. 

Frequently accompanying economic, religious 
or political maladjustments hut distinct in itself 
is the psychological factor of a broadened cul- 
tural horizon. So long as individuals or groups 
lemain satisfied to follow their parents’ ways 
and their liorizon is restricted to their accus- 
tomed round of life, emigration is unlikely to 
occur. On the other hand, the press, radio, 
travelers, the extension of education, all have 
power to produce emigration through creating 
discontiait with an otherwise unchanged lot. 
Not poverty alone hut the conception of a fuller 
life has driven Italian peasants by the hundreds 
of thousands from their beloved land of sunshine 
and wine; the Jews who left Russia were not 
only those who had suffered from active perse- 
cution hut many more who had heard of a 
chance to live with more freedom and dignity. 

Emigration, however, as a solution for the 
various types of maladjustment described above 
depends upon the availability of some other ac- 
cessible and desirable place. Such a place must 
at least be thought to offer those things which 
are lacking in the old environment, without 
requiring the sacrifice of such features of the old 
culture as are most cherished. The nature of the 
place of immigration and the suction created by 
its attractions may even become as potent an 
influence as the pressure to escape. Stories of El 
Dorado have made many families ready to 
believe that their lot could and should be 
mended and have sent them out from communi- 
ties where their adjustment was comparatively 
good and their position secure. Yet if the condi- 
tions of immigration do not meet the needs of 
the potential emigrants, even subsidies have not 
the power to make settlers go out. With condi- 
tions in post-war England strongly favoring 
emigration, with generous assistance offered by 
the government, with the advantages of emigra- 
tion extensively advertised and with ample space 
in the dominions tor settlement, there has been 
comparatively little emigration from England 
during this period. The maladjusted population 
is industrial and either is unwilling to take up 
agriculture or is unwelcome in the dominions 
for lack of equipment to do so. 

When factors producing emigration from a 
given country have continued over a period of 
years, emigration may become part of the cul- 
ture complex of the emigrant sending country. 
In Ireland many generations of constant emigra- 
tion have made the process part of Irish national 


life. I’he Free State finds its efforts to revive the 
ancient Irish tongue impeded by the refusal of 
children to learn a language which will do them 
no good when they go to America. A mother as- 
sumes that six of her seven children will leave 
her for distant homes across the sea while the 
seventh remains to carry on the firm with the 
aid of money from abroad. The traditional songs 
are the songs of emigrants and the angry father 
in the typical popular play threatens to “emi- 
grate” his son. 

Impelled to depart and furnished with a place 
to go, emigrants still await a means of making the 
shift. 'There must be a method of transportation 
sufficiently cheap and convenient to meet their 
needs. Without cheap steerage passage poverty 
stricken peasants of eastern and southern 
Europe could not have negotiated their transfer 
to western shores, while post-war Britain has 
realized that without state aid transportation 
costs would be an insuperable obstacle to her 
scheme of sending settlers to the dominions. For 
large scale emigration, moreover, there must 
usually be some agency for organizing the exit 
and providing for adaptation at the other end of 
the journey. 

Most commonly, at least when emigration 
from a locality is new, the process is a group 
process rather than an individual one. Only 
when the machinery has been established and 
the path well trodden does it become easy for 
individuals to move alone. The initial process 
tends to follow a certain pattern, typified by the 
seventeenth century agencies which facilitated 
emigration from England to the new world. A 
promoter or group initiates a scheme, sells the 
idea of emigration to potential emigrants and to 
financial backers through some form of puldic- 
ity, provides or contracts fr>r means of trans- 
portation and finally makes or purports to make 
some provision for placing the emigrants in their 
new homes. Such promotion schemes have been 
notorious for their failure to fulfil both their 
promises of financial return to the backers and 
of adjustment at their destination for the 
emigrants. Emigrants lend themselves readily to 
exploitation, since in breaking their tics with 
the system and culture that they know they 
lose the support of their social position and ex- 
change the self-confidence that rests on famil- 
iarity for the bewilderment of a new environ- 
ment. 

Organizations facilitating emigration may be 
of several types: companies such as the Virginia 
Company and the “Mississippi Bubble” formed 
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to make a profit from the colonizing enterprise; 
groups such as certain religious sects organized 
to negotiate a particular venture on a non-profit 
basis; and private agencies such as steamship 
companies which facilitate emigration as part of 
a general business and regard emigrants simply 
as lucrative cargo. Tn many, probably most, 
cases, some financial aid is necessary, for emi- 
grants as a class are characteristically poor. 
Where the emigrant organization seeks to be a 
money making concern the emigrants them- 
selves may be regarded as stock in trade and may 
receive their passage, as did the first Virginia 
settlers, by “adventuring their persons.” Else- 
where passage may be financed in return for a 
promise of work. The bulk of emigrants to 
America in the eighteenth century came as in- 
dentured servants, aided by shipper or planter, 
under contract to work out their passage for a 
number of years in their new home. 

Where emigration becomes a matter of public 
policy, direct aid from the home government or 
pri\’atc home organizations may be offered. The 
British Parliament subsidized the Georgia 
colony as a dumping ground for undesirables, 
while Wakefield s colonization scheme to rid 
luigland of her surplus population after the 
Napoleonic wars called for both public and 
private funds. Subsidies from the country of 
ingress arc also provided in the form of special 
inducements to enter newly developed terri- 
tories, such as Canada and the Argentine. 
Private companies too offer assistance, as did the 
American railroads in opening up their western 
territories or the New England textile firms in 
importing French Canadian mill hands. Un- 
doubtedly the greatest source of aid, however, is 
the volume of private remittances from former 
emigrants who have made a financial success in 
the new home and furnish the means for friends 
and relatives to follow them. For over seventy- 
five years Irish emigration to the United States 
and Canada has been financed in this way. 

The effects of emigration movements upon 
both sending and receiving countries may be 
most favorable or most unfavorable. In any case 
they are profound. Emigration may be a power- 
ful aid in the solution of a nation’s problems, 
relieving it of the burden of its economic and 
social failures or facilitating processes of change. 
The industrial revolution in many countries has 
come with less friction and less hardship because 
only part of those dislocated from their old way 
of life have had to find their place in industry, 
while the rest have been able to escape by the 
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“safety valve” of emigration. Agrarian distress 
in older communities which is incident upon the 
opening of virgin territory to world exploitation 
has been mitigated by the chance to emigrate 
from suffering areas to these more favorable 
lands. On the other hand, emigration may so 
drain a country of its man power as seriously to 
reduce its vitality. When a whole community 
becomes so far unable to meet its economic or 
social problems that it habitually expects its 
more energetic citizens to emigrate or when an 
ultraconservative society forces out its progres- 
sives and its liberals, emigration is a blight rather 
than a boon. In any case, a country which fur- 
nishes emigrants in large numbers over a long 
period is almost necessarily carrying a heavy 
financial burden. The age at which persons are 
most apt to migrate is early manhood, just as 
they are entering their period of greatest useful- 
ness. The country of egress has borne the cost of 
their rearing during their non-productive years. 
The country of ingress receives the full benefit 
of their labor without cost of education and sup- 
port. In part this financial burden may be 
balanced by the volume of emigrant remittances 
and the burden of support in old age, but the 
balance is most unlikely to lie in favor of the 
emigrant sending country. 

Emigration is probably the most effective 
means by which a country can extend its do- 
minion. Political empires have been built by 
this means from the time of the Greek city-states 
if not before. The luiglish, French and Spanish 
empires in the seventeenth century were built 
in varying degrees in this way, and England’s 
triumph over France in the New World is com- 
monly attributed to the fact that the former 
possessed emigrant and not merely administra- 
tive colonies. It remains to be seen whether the 
fate of Manchuria in the twentieth century will 
be determined by the emigration of Chinese 
settlers or by the military and political forces of 
Japan or Russia. In the extension of a financial 
domain emigration also plays a part, accompany- 
ing and facilitating the export of capital. With 
the exception of a considerable emigration to 
Canada emigration from the United States has 
been made up almost exclusively of representa- 
tives of American firms established abroad. On 
the other hand, the export of capital may itself 
act as a boomerang, forcing further emigration 
when goods produced with this capital abroad 
enter the home market and dislocate home 
industry. Such has been the fate of England in 
the twentieth century. 
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Cultural colonics, however, are as much the 
product of emigration as are political. Although 
the American states ceased to be a part of Eng- 
land’s political dominion they remained in large 
measure members of her cultural empire. In 
this same sense New France was not destroyed 
by the victory of England in the colonial struggle 
but may be said to have survived as a cultural 
entity. Even such a culture area as the Ukraine, 
which has only with difficulty maintained its 
cultural identity, has become the center of a 
culture empire through sending out its emi- 
grants, until in certain parts of western Canada 
Ukrainian emigrants boast that even the Indians 
speak Ukrainian. The degree to which emigrants 
become the extenders of culture empires de- 
pends on the divergent or conflicting culture 
with which they come into contact, but even 
the vigorous Americanization program of the 
United States has not been able completely to 
destroy the culture of her immigrant groups or 
to prevent them from introducing their religious 
and their social patterns into the land of their 
adoption. 

Powerful though emigration is as a means of 
extending political, cultural and financial do- 
minions its effect must not be overrated. It is an 
open question whether Europe has not been 
more “Americanized” in the twentieth century 
by movie, radio, ten^cent store goods and the 
rationalization of industry than America has 
been Europeanized through the process of 
emigration. 

The control of emigration and immigration 
has been regarded as a problem of domestic 
policy, not a matter for international settlement 
or outside the field of state interference. Fascist 
Italy and Soviet Russia have been as insistent in 
controlling emigration as has the ITnited States 
in restricting immigration. The latter country, 
not satisfied with the “gentlemen’s agreement” 
by which the Japanese government agreed to 
prevent the emigration of Japanese laborers, 
passed an exclusion act for the declared purpose 
of demonstrating the domestic character of the 
problem. In spite of these claims, however, the 
consequences of emigration are not simply 
national in scope. Whether it be a matter of 
making available new natural resources and 
throwing the product on to the world market 
(vide the effect of Italian emigration to the Ar- 
gentine on the world supply of wheat), whether 
it be a necessary condition of world economy 
based upon the assumption of the mobility of 
labor or whether it enter into the problem of 


international finance, international movement 
of population cannot be dissociated from world 
economics. On the other hand, only those who 
hold that the state is rightly sovereign over all 
the acts of the individual can admit the restric- 
tion of personal mobility by state decree. 

For in the last analysis emigration is an indi- 
vidual matter growing out of an individual’s 
reactions to his own community. It is to the 
individual, moreover, that the process means 
most, for there are few actions of more far 
reaching significance in a person’s life than the 
act of emigration. For the process of migration 
from one culture area to another leaves the indi- 
vidual in large measure culturally stripped and 
bare. Much that he learned in his old home is 
useless, irrelevant or hampering to him in his 
new. There is much in his new home that he can 
never understand and never make part of him- 
self. In some measure he inevitably seeks to 
build his new life according to the pattern of his 
old, even though his exodus has been an act of 
escape. Often the old pattern and the new en- 
vironment arc incompatible. In these circum- 
stances one of two situations is most likely to 
develop; either the process of emigration in- 
volves definitely a cultural loss, or it produces an 
overemphasis of that particular factor which 
could not find adequate expression in the old 
environment and whose satisfaction was sought 
through emigration. The excessive Puritanism 
of the New England fathers represented a focus- 
ing upon the cause of their dissatisfaction and 
the one aspect of their culture which could be 
carried on in the wilderness, while the rest was 
sacrificed. In fact, the present materialism of the 
United States may perhaps be attributed to the 
same influence — the concentration upon ma- 
terial success on the })art of emigrants whose 
move was prompted by economic dissatisfaction 
and whose quest for gain came as compensation 
for the loss of their cultural heritage. 
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EMINENT DOMAIN is the right to appro- 
priate property for public uses. The term con- 
veys some idea of ultimate or paramount 
ownership in the sovereign; this quasi-feudal 
notion has received formal expression in the 
constitutions of New York, South Carolina and 
Wisconsin but may be ignored. Eminent domain 
is simply an attribute of sovereign power sup- 
posed to be tempered by a principle of natural 
law which connects its exercise with a duty of 
compensation. To say that the right to take is 
inherent in sovereignty and the duty of compen- 
sation a positive limitation imposed by constitu- 
tions [Boom Co. V, Patterson, 98 U.S. 403 
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(1879); United States v, Jones, 109 U.S. 513 
(1883)] is to ignore the history of the doctrine, 
which always linked up the duty with right. 
Grotius names as the two requirements public 
utility and, if possible, compensation (De jure 
belli ac pads. Liber 11, ch. 4, sect. 7); this was 
reiterated in the French Declaration of Rights 
of 1791; and Blackstone mentions as one of the 
safeguards of private property that its taking for 
the good of the community requires the sanction 
of an act of Parliament, which will be given only 
upon condition of full indemnification (Com- 
mentaries I, 139). The Supreme Court of the 
United States at present regards taking, even for 
public use, without compensation as a violation 
of due process, so that the state is restrained in 
this respect by the federal as well as by the state 
constitution [C. B. & Q. R. R. Co. v. Chicago, 
166 U.S. 226 (1897)]. 

American constitutions generally contain 
some provision relating to the power of eminent 
domain, usually by way of limitation but occa- 
sionally by way of enlargement. The occasions 
for enlargement have been furnished by doubts 
as to what constitutes a public purpose, par- 
ticularly whether expropriation for drains and 
ditches and private ways is permitted and more 
recently whether excess condemnation could be 
sanctioned. Where the constitutions particu- 
larly name certain public purposes, this seems 
likewise to be for the purpose of removing 
doubts and is not intended as exhaustive 
enumeration. Express limitations on the power 
relate to the following matters: making the 
public nature of the purpose (also in very few 
states only the necessity of the taking) a judicial 
question; requiring compensation for damaging 
as well as taking property; determining the set- 
ting off of benefits against damages; restricting 
the taking to an casement; specifying the tribunal 
for the award of compensation (jury or com- 
missioners); and governing the time for com- 
pensation. 

In the United States the power of eminent 
domain belongs to the federal government as 
well as to the states; but under the federal con- 
stitution the United States exercises exclusive 
legislative jurisdiction only over places pur- 
chased by the consent of the state legislatures, 
and it was probably for this reason that for a 
long time the United States, when necessary, 
procured condemnation through state action 
[Kohl V. United States, 91 U.S. 367 (1875) p. 

373 ]- 

The exercise of the power of eminent domain 
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may he delegated and commonly is delegated to 
local governmental bodies (cities and other local 
districts) and to private corporations, particu- 
larly to railroads, telegraph, telephone and water 
companies. But although the United States 
since 1920 has assumed full jurisdiction over new 
railroad construction serving interstate com- 
merce it has not undertaken to confer powers of 
condemnation for that purpose, and these con- 
sequently depend upon state authority — ^an 
anomaly which could be easily remedied by 
legislation if inconvenience should result there- 
from. 'i'he aid which the transcontinental roads 
first received from Congress was in the form of 
grants of public lands, llie original act of July i , 
1862, did not provide for expropriation; the 
power was, however, given by an act of July 2, 
1864 (13 Stat. 357). 

Condemnation may be authorized by Icgisla- 
ti\ e act for each particular enterprise separately. 
This method is the one chiefly pursued in 
England, but in America there are general 
statutes permitting the exercise of the power for 
specified purposes w'ithout reserving to the 
legislature a judgment as to the merits of a 
particular undertaking. When, however, a city 
or otlier municipal corporation comes to exer- 
cise the delegated power it does so by special 
legislative act for each case, without further 
delegation to administrative authorities except 
for preliminary examination and report in ac- 
cordance with the provisions of general statutes 
regulating the making of public improvements. 

Whether the purpose for which it is proposed 
to take property is a public purpose is in the 
United States a judicial question. Since com- 
pensation is paid, the public interest is liberally 
construed; the promotion of beauty or of na- 
tional sentiment may warrant the exercise of the 
power of eminent domain where it would not 
warrant the exercise of the police power 
[United States Gettysburg Electric Ry. Co., 
180 U.S. 668 (1896)]. A number of courts have 
held that a way of necessity or the drainage of 
wet lands does not constitute a public purpose; 
but constitutional amendments have enlarged 
the power in view of these decisions. 

Where a legislative act itself specifies the 
property to be taken (the public nature of the 
purpose being conceded), this constitutes a 
conclusive determination, allowing the owner no 
right to be heard as to the legitimacy or wisdom 
of the choice. Where the legislative act delegates 
the exercise of the power it may provide for a 
judicial determination of the question of the 


necessity of the taking, and occasionally (c.g. in 
Wisconsin; in New York only when the taking is 
for a private road) there is a constitutional 
provision to that effect; but many statutes 
regulating the exercise of the power fail to make 
any provision for contesting the choice made by 
the expropriating corporation. Under the Act of 
Congress of March i, 1929, relating to the 
acquisition of land in the District of Columbia 
an expropriation on behalf of the United States 
may assume the form of a “declaration of tak- 
ing,” upon which a right to compensation vests 
in the owner; and it is only this right to compen- 
sation which constitutes the subject of the judi- 
cial proceeding. General acts providing an ap- 
propriate procedure for the exercise of the 
power of eminent domain are common; the 
Supreme Court of the United States has held 
that a condemnation proceeding is a suit at 
common law within the meaning of the statutes 
granting jurisdiction to the inferior federal 
courts [Kohl v. United States, 91 U.S. 367 

(1875)]- 

The appropriation of parts of lots for public 
streets (and particularly for the widening of 
streets) not infrequently leaves in the hands of 
the owner a remnant which is of little value to 
him, thus entitling him to a comj^ensation larger 
than the value of the part taken. If his entire lot 
could be taken, remnants might be combined 
into suitable building lots; but technically this 
would not be taking for a public use. This situa- 
tion has suggested the idea of what is called 
excess condemnation. An express constitutional 
authorization of this is generally deemed indis- 
pensable and is now provided for in the consti- 
tutions of several vStates (Massachusetts, New 
York, Ohio, Wisconsin). Even with such recog- 
nition there remains the question of “due 
process” under the federal constitution, and the 
Supreme Court had up to 1931 left the question 
open [Cincinnati v. Vester, 50 Sup. Ct. 360, 
281 U.S. 439 (1930)]; a favorable decision may 
be expected with reasonable confidence. 

Where expropriation is made for highways, 
the public purpose may be satisfied by an ease- 
ment, leaving the fee by way of reversion in the 
owner. Difficult questions have then arisen 
whether the placing of rails, pipes or poles upon 
or under the highway constitutes an “additional 
servitude” calling for further compensation. 
Upon discontinuance of the highway, reversion 
to the adjoining owner ordinarily represents the 
most convenient arrangement; if therefore for 
technical reasons the fee or the reversionary 
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interest has not been carried by “mesne** con- 
veyances, the result may be an extremely un- 
desirable revival of ownership in the heirs of a 
former proprietor without any substance of 
equity. The situation can be managed (although 
not always retroactively) by appropriate legisla- 
tive provision (e.g. the Illinois Vacation Act of 
1923); but notice has to be taken of constitu- 
tional provisions which forbid more than an 
casement to be taken for railroad tracks (Illinois, 
Missouri, Oklahoma, South Dakota). 

The laying out and particularly the subse- 
quent improvement of highways not uncom- 
monly involves a charige of grades, which by 
leaving adjoining property above or below the 
new street level impairs rights of access and 
communication. After a number of courts had 
pronounced this to be “consequentiar' injury, 
falling short of a taking of property, express 
constitutional provision was also made for com- 
pensation for property “damaged’* by public 
Uvse. The Illinois provision of 1870 in this re- 
spect has since then been followed in many other 
states. Such a provision may also become ap- 
plicable if the vacation of a street or public place 
equitably entitles to compensation. But neces- 
sarily the problem of injuries so indirect or 
remote as to place the right to compensation in 
doubt must be determined by the application 
and elaboration of general principles which can- 
not be compressed into a brief formula. Neither 
constitutional nor statutory provisions can give 
much aid toward a solution; they secure the ap- 
propriate tribunal (jury or commissioners), act- 
ing subject to judicial instruction or review, but 
refrain from particularizing as to measure of 
damages. A number of constitutions (the 
majority of them only if the taking is by a pri- 
vate corporation) provide that resulting benefits 
are not to be set off against damages; but in case 
of public local improvements which are financed 
by special assessments the offsetting of benefits 
against damages is the regular course, leaving 
normally a balance chargeable as a special 
benefit assessment against the owner; and 
statutes sometimes expressly require compensa- 
tion to be reduced by benefits, as in connection 
with river and harbor improvements made by 
the federal government (33 U.S. C. § 595). 

There is ordinarily no difficulty in dis- 
tinguishing the power of eminent domain from 
other powers under which a sacrifice of property 
interests may be imposed or demanded. This is 
particularly true of the taxing power; even where 
in connection with local improvements expro- 
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priation and assessment of cost for a highway are 
closely blended in the same proceedings, the 
two powers are clearly distinguishable. The term 
condemnation is commonly used to designate 
the taking for compensation; but it may also be 
used to designate the confiscation of forfeited 
property, which is an act of justice, or the de- 
struction of dangerous projierty, which is an act 
of the police power. 

Difficulties begin when it is attempted to draw^ 
a sharp distinction between the police power and 
the power of eminent domain, largely for the 
reason that the test of compensation or no com- 
pensation is apt to fail or to create confusion. 
It is commonly held that where property has to 
he sacrificed to overriding claims of public 
safety, health or morals no compensation is pay- 
able; and the inevitable judicial recognition of 
this principle, as a matter of constitutional law, 
in cases where the legislature has made no 
provision for compensation has tended to ob- 
scure inherent eejuities. The Supreme C’oiirt has 
ruled, for instance, that property is held subject 
to a continuing public power to subordinate it 
to public uses; e.g. that by virtue of its j)ower of 
regulating commerce the federal government 
may make river and harbor imj^rovements in the 
interest of navigation without liability for com- 
pensation for the removal or damage of existing 
structures [Greenleaf Lumber Co. 7'. Garrison, 
237 U.S. 251 (1915)]. In such a case the equi- 
table claim to indemnification is extremely 
strong; it is hardly less so if property is destroyed 
to check the course of a conflagration or if ex- 
posed herds of livestock are killed to check the 
spread of contagious disea.se; it seems even 
stronger if cedar trees are destroyed to protect 
apple orchards [Miller 7;. Schoene, 276 U.S. 272 
(1928)]. In all these cases there is no appropria- 
tion, no transfer of title to the public and hence 
no exercise of the power of eminent domain 
giving rise to a claim to compensation. Never- 
theless, although such cases arc held to involve 
only exercises of the police power, considera- 
tions of equity may induce the legislature to 
provide for compensation, and this has been 
done in cases of conflagration and cattle disease. 
Since, however, the right to compensation is not 
then a constitutional right, adjustments may be 
made that are more equitable to those who have 
to bear the burden of compensation; and the 
recognition of the difference of powders is an 
advantage in this respect. 

In the practise of city planning the power of 
eminent domain applies in special forms and 
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also in close connection with other powers. 
Reference has already been made to the prob- 
lems presented by the regrading of streets and 
by street widening which results in economically 
useless remnants of lots. In the laying out of new 
streets taxation in the form of special benefit 
assessments overshadows the damages payable 
by reason of condemnation, but special difficul- 
ties arise where building is prohibited by reason 
of a street plan the actual execution of which is 
indefinitely delayed [Forster Scott, 136 N. Y. 
577 (1893); Matter of City of New York, 196 
N. Y. 255 (1909)]. Another question is pre- 
sented by the enforced setback of houses in 
residential streets. Bulk restriction in connection 
with the building development of a lot is a 
legitimate exercise of the police power if it is a 
matter of providing adequate light and air; but 
the extent of the compulsory setback is very apt 
to be in excess of sanitary requirements, and if 
compensation is to be denied, a power wider 
than the traditional police power must be recog- 
nized in connection with city planning. If the 
aesthetic or monumental character of a particu- 
lar site calls for special adjustments of adjoin- 
ing properties in the way of reduced and uniform 
heights of buildings, the resulting restrictions 
should be looked upon as condemnations by 
which the public appropriates an casement, 
and compensation should be payable; this ap- 
pears to be the better doctrine [compare At- 
torney General v. Williams, 174 Mass. 476 
(1899) with Parker v. Commonwealth, 178 
Mass. 199 (1901)]. In England, where constitu- 
tional limitations do not enter into the problem, 
the question of compensation or no compensa- 
tion is largely determined by the opinion of the 
minister as to the reasonableness of restrictions 
for town planning purposes (Town-Planning 
Act, 1925, § 1 1). 

Restrictions placed on particular pieces of 
property by reason of the national value which 
they have as historic or artistic monuments 
should be regarded as constituting expropriation 
pro tantOy with consequent claim to equitable 
compensation. This seems to be recognized by 
the French Act of December 31, 1913; there is 
no corresponding American legislation. 

To what extent may vested rights be impaired 
without compensation in connection with social 
and economic reforms? If the impairment ap- 
plies to an entire category of rights, all owners 
within the category being affected in the same 
way, the equity of compensation assumes a 
totally different aspect from that of the ordinary 


expropriation for public use, and it must be 
doubted whether constitutional provisions are 
applicable. The abolition of slavery and the pro- 
hibition of the liquor traffic destroyed vested 
rights on a large scale and without compensa- 
tion; but in both cases the effect was accom- 
plished by provision written into the federal 
constitution, thereby making a judicial issue im- 
possible. Before the Civil War, however, the 
abolition of slavery was mainly discussed on the 
basis of compensation or as a prospective meas- 
ure to be applied to the unborn issue of slaves; 
in addition, moreover, the Thirteenth Amend- 
ment had been preceded by emancipation as an 
exercise of the war power. As far as the Eight- 
eenth Amendment is concerned there was 
ground for contending that because the liquor 
traffic had been carried on under revocable 
licenses the whole business had the status of 
something existing at mere sufferance (Mugler 
V. Kansas, 123 U.S. 623 (1887)]. 

In I^urope such problems have been par- 
ticularly discussed. In England emancipation 
was effected by partial but not total compensa- 
tion. European opinion seems to hold that liquor 
prohibition requires compensation. However, 
the practise as to compensation in connection 
with the abolition of feudal rights and with 
agrarian reforms has varied. Large scale reform 
would frequently be impossible if conditioned 
on full compensation; and Irish and English rent 
legislation has without compensation curtailed 
what at the beginning of the land agitation were 
held to be the just property rights of the land- 
lords. 

In American railroad legislation the recapture 
of excess profits may be regarded as a form of 
taking property without compensation. Should 
the public welfare require the suppression of 
eleemosynary trusts that have outlived their 
usefulness, compensation would in the nature of 
things be impossible. The United States pro- 
tested against but ultimately acquiesced in the 
legislation of Mexico which declared subsoil 
minerals, including oil, to be the property of the 
state. American courts may hold such a restric- 
tion of the content of a right of property to be 
inconsistent with the American constitutional 
guaranties on behalf of property; if this position 
is sound it means that such alteration of the con- 
tent of property can be effected only by consti- 
tutional amendment, for to say that under the 
constitution it can be done only on payment of 
compensation is to state a futile proposition not 
responsive to the supposed practical need. 
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Under American constitutional terminology 
eminent domain means the taking of property 
for public use on payment of compensation. 
This involves the converse proposition that 
private property may not be taken for public use 
without compensation. It is conceded that the 
destruction of property under the police power, 
although without compensation, is not taking 
without due process. What taking does the 
police power justify? Docs it under any circum- 
stances justify a taking which is not destruction 
but appropriation or transfer? In view of the 
recapture provision of the Transportation Act of 
1920, the answer cannot be an unqualified nega- 
tive. Where then under American constitutions 
does the sovereign power over property find its 
limits? The Supreme Court alone can answer 
this question. If the answer is progressively 
liberal in favor of public power to satisfy pro- 
gressive community needs or demands, a dis- 
tinction must be made between two kinds of ex- 
propriation which are also, at least in a qualified 
sense, appropriation or transfer: the kind that 
rccpiires compensation and the kind that does 
not require compensation. It will always clarify 
the discussion of public powers if the term 
eminent domain is confined to the expropriation 
to which the principle of compensation is 
properly applicable; but only the development of 
sf)cial legislation can determine to what extent 
the uncompensated curtailment of property 
rights is justifiable or legitimate. 

Ernst Freund 
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EMPIRE. There have been two concepts of 
empire and the word has been used in two ways. 
In a narrower sense the term corresponds to the 
Latin imperium and signifies a large kingdom or 
world state of vast dimensions, multiplicity of 
constituent parts and great might, like the Per- 
sian, Alexandrian, Roman, Chinese, Carolingian 
and Napoleonic empires and the present states 
of England, United States and Russia. In a wider 
but looser sense the term empire is used to refer 
to every monarchy which is closely unified and 
powerfully developed both internally and ex- 
ternally. 

Of the five stages into which the history of 
mankind may be divided only one, that of the 
most primitive society, is entirely devoid of the 
appearance of empire even in the widest use of 
the term. The influence of the powerful and rich 
development of the kinship state in the last 
stages of primitive society, exhibited particu- 
larly by the Iroquois Indians, is really respon- 
sible for this absence of a fully formed monarchy 
and for the existence of a mere chieftainship and 
in exceptional cases of an embryonic form of 
monarchy. Considerable precautions were taken 
in this form of political organization by means 
of the admixture of democratic and aristocratic 
sentiments and institutions to forestall the rise 
of the kingship. In this these societies were suc- 
cessful, although a comparison with the devel- 
opment of the narrowly exclusive kinship state 
of Japanese antiquity (before the Taikwa code 
of 645) indicates how easily a kingdom might 
have arisen. The work of Lewis Henry Morgan, 
however, has demonstrated that at least all the 
powerful primitive peoples as well as the fully 
developed societies in their prehistoric period 
have undergone this or a similar course of de- 
velopment. In some instances, as among the 
Teutons, this approached a somewhat loose form 
of kingdom which was really a forerunner of the 
powerful monarchy of antiquity. 

Empire, in its wider sense, is really a product 
of the second stage of growth, the so-called 
youth of mankind. The dominant spiritual pow- 
ers of the most primitive period were imagination 
and feeling, the softer and at the same time the 
more natural forces in the realm of the inner ego. 
But with the coming to the fore of the stronger 
and harsher forces of will and reason there came 
also the creation of the state and, in the culmi- 
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nating stages, of empire in the narrower sense of district governors. Many of these magistrates 


of the term. 

A preliminary stage to the monarchies of the 
great civilized peoples is represented by the 
kingdoms of the more advanced Negroes in 
Africa, both the Bantu peoples of the south and 
some of the nati\ es of the central zone between 
Fulah and Somaliland. This type of kingdom is 
barbaric and cpiite crude and primitive in its 
institutions, but in a number of selected in- 
stances it exhiluts many similarities to the earlier 
forms of the old Egyptian and Carolingian gov- 
ernmental structures. Among these Negro tribes 
the most complete structural varieties of the 
early, maturing and truly archaic types of king- 
ship were perfected. They range from the village 
chieftaincy of the Ewe type (in former German 
Togo), which comprises only one settlement, up 
to great kingdoms like the Lunda or Barotse 
empires. 

The village chiefs of the Ewe have bodyguards 
who precede them in procession and force each 
passer-by to do them reverence. Above the vil- 
lage chief stands the tribal chief. His rank is 
inherited in his kinship group and within this 
group he is selected by the village chiefs. His re- 
lationship is patriarchal in character, but the ad- 
ministration of his retainers is harsh and severe. 
West Africa is the classic land of little Napo- 
leons; of great chiefs and kings who by personal 
initiative raise themselves to royal power, but 
whose dominion vanishes again with their death. 
Central and south Africa have also produced 
numerous kingdoms of great dimension and long 
duration. 

In the great kingdom of the Barotse, which 
was formerly a patriarchal tribal kingdom, the 
monarchy developed into a despotic personal 
rule. Before 1890 it was estimated that eighteen 
major and eighty-three subsidiary tribes had 
been subjected and brought within the kingdom. 
The king’s power, formerly limited in many 
ways, is today in spite of the abundant survival 
of older usages completely supreme. He is both 
the commander-in-chief of the army and the 
chief magistrate. In addition to his political con- 
trol he also possesses a formidable degree of 
economic power. He exercises control of a large 
part of the volume of trade, including the goods 
most in demand, and has a royal monopoly of 
such commodities as rubber and ivory. At his 
disposal he has a large bureaucracy headed by a 
chancellor of the realm. The village magistrates 
form the predominant class among the officials 
and the most favored of these enjoy the power 


also occupy positions in the central administra- 
tion at the court. They are appointed to various 
departments by the king and exercise a limited 
authority throughout the realm. Such an official 
is, for example, the minister of foreign affairs 
of the south. The private court officials of the 
king, including the chief executioner, arc more 
powerful than the state officials and have more 
weight in the counsel of the king. The pitso^ or 
folk assembly, is of negligible significance. ’Ehere 
is an official school at which the future assistants 
of the king are trained from their early youth. 

The kingdom of the Lunda is much more ex- 
tensive than that of the Barotse but more loosely 
organized and does not possess the strictly cen- 
tralized despotism characteristic of the latter. 
The power of the muata janwo, or head king, 
is very great and is restrained only by the power 
of the lukokeshuy the sister or half sister to the 
king, who, like the muata janwo himself, must 
be a descendant of one of the two chief wives 
of his predecessor. But although, according to 
reliable Portuguese accounts, this empire was 
in existence as early as the sixteenth century, 
the power of the conquered head chiefs and 
chieftains is still preserved and comparatively 
great. 

During the period of its independence the 
organization of the Zulu tribe, the chief tribe 
of the Kaffirs, revealed a highly developed polit- 
ical sense. It was a severe military monarchy 
which yoked the entire energies of the people. 
The kingship was a restricted despotism, limited 
only by the authority of tw^o powerful officials 
of a major-domo function, the two head indumiy 
one of whom was the head of the army, the 
other the minister of state. 'J'he two head induna 
had within their jurisdiction important affairs of 
state, such as the declaration of war, verdicts of 
death and distribution of land. Together with 
the king they appointed the lower induna. The 
people had been converted into a thoroughgoing 
warrior state and were gathered together into 
great military camps or barrack cities of 6000 to 
10,000 men. The young men were trained from 
early youth in the use of arms. They were for- 
bidden to marry but allowed to retain concu- 
bines. The older men were allowed to marry 
and at times entire divisions of troops received 
the same privilege. The economic power of the 
king exceeded by far that of the Barotse ruler. 
He was lord of all the land and exercised a com- 
plete monopoly of trade and to him belonged 
the country’s buffalo herds, its chief source of 
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wealth. An analogous institution is found in 
the ancient Norwegian monarchy under Harald 
Haarfagcr (c. 860-930). The proceeds from the 
buffalo breeding were devoted by the king to 
the supply of food, clothing and munitions for 
the army. He combined the functions of medi- 
cine man and head of a perfected judicial system. 

Closely related to the Zulu is the warrior state 
of the Baganda in Uganda. Among them also 
each man is a soldier. The bureaucracy of head 
chiefs and chiefs is divided into two grades. 
Although both classes represent apparently the 
continuation of the old and previously inde- 
pendent chieftainships, the watongoli^ or lesser 
chiefs, are subordinated to the bakungiiy or 
greater chiefs. In the intimate life of the mass 
of the people it is, however, the watongoli who 
are all powerful. A sort of feudal relationship 
exists between the chiefs and the king. In case 
of war every watoiigoli is in duty bound to pro- 
vide a certain quota of warriors. The king is 
lord over life and death but the great council 
headed by the katikiroy or prime minister and 
chief justice, and the kimhugwe^ who is in charge 
of the king’s umbilical cord, is also powerful. A 
traditional horrible cruelty and an extravagantly 
developed liarem system are also characteristic 
of the Baganda kingdom. 

The highest form of African monarchy is 
found among the Ilova of Madagascar, who like 
the rest of the population of the island do not 
belong to the black race but represent an out- 
post of the Malays on African soil. Especially 
unique is the development of a lower bureau- 
cratic nobility, not found in the political struc- 
tures of the Negro kingdoms, in addition to the 
higher nobility made up of the descendants of 
the ancient chiefs and of the members of the 
royal family. Here too the ruler is the source of 
law as well as of all honors and punishments. 
As among the Baganda and the ancient Norse- 
men he is according to the law the possessor of 
all land. To him belongs all the produce of the 
soil not won by hoc or spade as well as all timber 
and minerals. 

The group of early archaic polities thus far 
described reveals five general group character- 
istics. The expansion of states from small tribes 
or chieftaincies into greater empires proceeds 
within the particular communities by the com- 
bination of annexation and domination. The 
conquered chiefs become state officials and form 
a noble class. The state is fundamentally a 
despotism, although under weak rulers the royal 
power may be considerably limited. A central 
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bureaucracy is developed, consisting in most 
cases of the highest administrators and in the 
more advanced states of lesser officials with sub- 
ordinate and departmental jurisdiction. Coun- 
cils and popular assemblies are also at times 
evolved and the royal power is extended to the 
economic life of the people. 

The fully developed archaic despotisms of the 
ancient Near East represent a second group of 
empires. The Old Kingdom of ancient Egypt 
(c. 3400-2475 B.C.), from its earliest history, 
consisted of tw^o kingdoms. Lower Egypt, wdiich 
represented the conquered territory, belonged 
directly to the king and was completely subject 
to his rule. The southern kingdom (Upper 
Egypt), on the contrary, was an aristocracy and 
relatively independent of the king. The state 
officials of the northern kingdom were wht)lly 
subservient to the king, and even more so were 
the great number of court officials. The nobility 
of the south was also at the outset dependent 
upon the king; but gradually they retired to 
their own possessions and, like the Merovingian 
counts, assumed the most imf>ortant offices, 
made their positions hereditary and e.stablished 
themselves as practically independent princes. 
A similar but much more permanent and exten- 
sive encroachment on the royal power took place 
during the period between the Middle Kingdom 
and the New Kingdom at the hands of the 
Hyksos (r. 1675-1580 b.c\), who overran Egypt. 
The expulsion of the Hyksos and the establish- 
ment of the New Kingdom saw the development 
anew of a strongly centralized and military mon- 
archy. The army became the dominant force in 
the state, and the king as its leader ruled su- 
preme by means of a highly developed official 
imreaucracy. A large tax collecting organization 
grew up, the landed nobility slowly disappeared 
and in its place arose a new aristocracy of the 
army of petty functionaries who administered 
the local districts. Gradually, however, a new 
power, the priestly class, came to the fore and 
toward the end of the New Kingdom achieved 
supreme control of the state and converted it 
into a theocracy. 

The empire of the Babylonians was, like 
Egypt, evolved from principalities and small 
kingdoms and grew in proportions by constant 
conquest. The rulers of these conquered states, 
known as palest, sank to the role of local gov- 
ernors. The emperor accorded himself the pre- 
potent power as lawgiver and chief judge of his 
people. He interfered continuously in the deci- 
sions of his officers and maintained a high court 
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of appeal at Babylon. Whereas the earlier em- 
perors represented themselves as gods, the later 
ones like Hammurabi called themselves merely 
the favorites of the gods. The army was a stand- 
ing force of professional soldiers who were in 
duty bound to appear at the command of the 
emperor; from time to time they were given 
leave. In contrast to the situation in Egypt, 
where the emperor remained sole lord of all 
land and property, the kings of Babylon began 
the system of compensating their soldiers with 
inalienable rights to land, cattle and personal 
property. Both the profession of warrior and 
the rights to the land became hereditary, and 
thus an aristocracy, taking its rise in the same 
way as that of the Merovingian-Carolingian em- 
pire, began to threaten the royal power. Some 
writers have even ascribed the fall of the empire 
to this system. A concomitant result of the 
granting of these rights, which were considered 
as divinely consecrated, was the great and rapid 
development of civil law. From 1750 B.c. on 
the empire began to fall piecemeal under the 
nilership of alien peoples; from 729 b.c. to 626 
B.c. it was under the dominion of the Assyrians 
and in 539 b.c. was definitively conquered by 
the Persians and incorporated into their realm. 

The Assyrian empire developed to great di- 
mensions by a long series of conquests beginning 
in the thirteenth century b.c. It represents the 
most perfect development of the military mon- 
archy in the ancient Near East. The Assyrian 
emperors ruled their subjugated lands through 
shaknu, or governors. To these governors ac- 
crued an extensive power which they often mis- 
applied to their own enrichment. They main- 
tained their own armies, collected taxes and then 
delivered a part of the taxes to the emperor’s 
court. The army which formed the basis of the 
Assyrian state was at first enrolled from the 
entire population. Gradually, however, there 
developed the practise of commuting the mili- 
tary service into the form of taxes, and foreign 
troops came to make up the greatest proportion 
of the army. The native Assyrian population 
continued to be represented in the government 
only by an upper class of nobles and officials, 
and to this condition may be ascribed the inner 
decay of the Assyrian state which preceded its 
foreign defeats. In 605 B.c. it was absorbed into 
the empire of the Medes and in 539 b.c., to- 
gether with Babylonia, into the Persian Empire. 

The Persian Empire, because of its extent and 
still more because of its fundamental tendency 
toward conquest and territorial expansion, is the 


only one of the despotisms of the Near East 
that may be regarded as an empire in the narrow 
and specific sense of the term. Under Cyrus l 
the Persian state emerged as a union of several 
tribes and by gradual conquest Asia Minor, 
Egypt and parts of southern Europe were added 
to the state. The expedition to Greece repre- 
sented only a very limited part of the great sys- 
tem of conquests and was but a trifling circum- 
stance in the eyes of the supreme ruler of the 
Persians. The Persians conducted their wars 
energetically but without cruelty; nor did they 
destroy a single center of culture. The Medes, a 
people of a related stock, shared equal power 
with the Persians after they were subjugated, 
while all the other conquered peoples were gov- 
erned mildly. The combination of local auton- 
omy and a highly developed central authority 
represents a type of imperial organization hith- 
erto never attained. The empire was looked upor 
as a unit; its divisions were generally merely 
administrative and did not follow national lines, 
A net of powerful governorshi])s headed by im- 
perial satraps was established. Under Darius i 
(521-486 B.c.) there were twenty such divisions 
and these were in turn divided into provinces 
also governed by royal officials. Each satrapy 
was independent as regards its internal affairs, 
but written reports were made to the king; a 
well regulated mail, a system of uniform coinage 
and the construction of great military roads gave 
the empire a strong bond of unity. There was 
no attempt, however, to impose a uniformity of 
culture and religion. The military system was 
sound and based on the participation of all the 
people in time of war. In time of peace a stand- 
ing army was maintained, built around the 
10,000 king’s guards, known as the “immortals.” 
In important matters of state the king was 
obliged to consult with the chiefs of the old 
noble families. A royal supreme court, whose 
members were familiar with the old customary 
law, administered justice and instructed the king 
in disputes brought before him. While all these 
factors made for the strength of the empire they 
also allowed for palace intrigue and dynastic 
disputes of the most sinister type, which finally 
undermined it and made it succumb to the per- 
sonal superiority of Alexander the Great. 

These empires of the ancient Near East, com- 
prising the group of fully developed archaic 
despotisms, are distinguished from the early 
archaic despotisms of the African Negroes by 
the greater elaboration of the system of imperial 
administration and the technical improvement 
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of the instruments of government. In Persia in 
particular there also becomes evident the tend- 
ency to make the state itself the end of all 
political action and thought. The Persians were 
imbued with the desire to subordinate the 
olKovjjLeprj, or the entire group of peoples they 
knew, to their authority; and, considering their 
conceptions of the extent of the universe, their 
ideal of world empire was not far from being 
realized. These empires of the Near East differ 
from those of the African Negroes more in the 
much richer cultural development of the state 
than in their formal structure. The imperialistic 
character exhibited externally in political do- 
minion and lordship is evident also in the purely 
intellectual creations of the peoples of the Near 
East. In art it assumed the form of a forceful 
and functional architecture entirely subordi- 
nated to stylistic purpose, like the pyramids and 
columned temples of the Egyptians and the ter- 
raced palaces of the Babylonians. In science it 
appeared as the remarkable monistic philosophy 
of the Babylonians and in the all embracing and 
universal character and scope of their meta- 
physics. In religion, which was related even 
more closely to their art of government, it was 
revealed in the creation in the heavenly world 
of a counterpart of the imperialistic and unify- 
ing activities of the kings. The henotheism of 
the provinces became forged into a polytheistic 
closed circle of gods. Some of these gods rose to 
become emperors of this divine kingdom, and 
in one case the pharaoh, Ikhnaton, desired to 
consolidate all the cults into an official mono- 
theism of the sun god Aton. This was, however, 
ultimately overcome by the opposition of the 
priesthood of the old individual gods. 

The Far Eastern empires, although far re- 
moved from the Near Eastern group in space 
and time, are nevertheless closely related to it 
through their fully developed archaic political 
structure. China, whose series of dynastic houses 
is the only one to endure longer than the Egyp- 
tian and the beginning of whose chronologically 
certain history reaches back to about 2200 B.C., 
is in every respect the most powerful political 
creation of this group. The preliminary stages 
to the developed archaic despotism of China are 
represented by the Mongolian empires of the 
eastern and western Huns and the khans and 
their hordes, who overflowed China, western 
Asia and Europe. They were warrior kingdoms 
held together by purely personal ties without 
the firm structure achieved by the settlement of 
a closely circumscribed territory. Historically 
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they are noteworthy only because, despite their 
still crudely archaic form of government, their 
bands were organized with almost geometrically 
exact regularity. The followers of Genghis Khan 
(died 1227 A.n.) were, in accordance with the 
needs of war, subdivided into divisions of either 
10, 100 or 1000 men. Genghis Khan filled his 
soldiers with the spirit of unconditional disci- 
pline. Unable to read or write, he did not wish 
his people to acquire any culture whatever: they 
were to remain utterly nomadic and belligerent. 
This empire, which for a short time extended 
over three quarters of Asia, fell to pieces after 
a few decades. I'hc Mongolian empire of Timur 
(1336-1405), similar to that of Genghis Khan, 
decayed even more rapidly after the death of its 
founder. 

The middle stage of Mongolian political de- 
velopment is represented by the empire of the 
Great Mogul of Delhi, reaching its culmination 
under King Akbar (1556-1605). Akbar was a 
ruler of tremendous political and military power 
and he subjugated all of India by a long series of 
conquests. The fundamental problem of all In- 
dian politics, the conflict between Mohammed- 
anism and ancient Hinduism, was solved for his 
period of rule; Akbar placed himself above the 
two faiths, tolerating both and so bringing them 
to peace. 

The Chinese Empire at the time of its greatest 
expansion about the year 1760 possessed a terri- 
tory of 13,000,000 square kilometers, almost 
three times more than the Persian Empire and 
four times more than the Roman Empire. It 
numbers today 400,800,000 inhabitants, one 
quarter of the world s population. The rise of 
the empire is described in traditional legends. 
It was probably welded together originally from 
a number of small states. The king was held to 
be the source of all wisdom as well as of all 
power. With the accession of the Chou dynasty 
in 1122 B.c. a far reaching dissolution of the 
existing unified empire occurred and the feudal 
period of Chinese history began. The subse- 
quent course of Chinese history was one of 
continuous fluctuation between increasing and 
decreasing imperial power and unity. One of the 
highest stages of imperial power was that reached 
by Shih Huang Ti, the Charlemagne of Chinese 
history, who about 220 B.c. destroyed the feudal 
system and became the great unifier of China. 
The empire was divided into provinces assigned 
in the Carolingian manner to itinerant royal 
ambassadors. But again, as in the case of Egypt, 
the governors who replaced the royal ambassa- 
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dors made their positions hereditary and in- 
creased their power at the expense of royal 
supremacy. In 1368 A.D., under Chu Yuan- 
chang, the founder of the Ming dynasty, a new 
high point was estal^Iished. Many features of 
the administrative system wliich he set up were 
continued until the revolution of 1911-12. Nev- 
ertheless, a mild difference between the central 
power and the provincial administrations per- 
sisted, and even since the revolution territorial 
and perhaps ethnical oppositions have continued. 
China has exhibited the typical and consistent 
policy of external exf)ansion and conquest. 'Fhe 
almost unappeasable need for expansion was 
manifested when the army of Ming Ti of the 
Han dynasty pressed forward as far as the Tarim 
Basin and when his general Pan Chao con- 
ceived the plan of an expedition against the 
Roman Empire. Under Chu Yuan-chang, Korea, 
Annain, Burma and distant territories in central 
Asia were made to acknowledge Chinese sover- 
eignty and embassies were sent as far as Java, 
Sumatra, Siam, Bengal and Ceylon. 

'i 1 ie Japanese Empire was in its earliest period 
a kinship state with a monarchical head. 'J'he 
I’aikwa reforms (645-49 a.d.) initiated the proc- 
ess which fundamentally reorganized the state 
as a revolution from above transformed Japan 
into a complete archaic despotism. Like the re- 
forms of 1867, these were inspired by the desire 
to imitate a foreign model; a commission of 
Japanese statesmen was sent to China to copy 
the Chinese institutions. The country was di- 
vided into sixty-six provinces, and at the head of 
each was placed a governor, or kokiishUy with 
his deputy, the sukc, in addition to a staff of 
officials and scribes. Five inner provinces were 
isolated as the emperor’s seats, or kinai (Nara 
in 710 became the first permanent capital); the 
others, the outlying provinces, were aggregated 
into groups (</o), which did not, however, con- 
stitute true administrative unities. Upon this 
provincial system was built a remarkably organ- 
ized central administration. At the head of the 
whole bureaucracy stood the three ministers: 
the prime minister, the minister of the right and 
the minister of the left, who were organized as 
the san koy or ministerial staff. The three nagoHy 
the chief, the intermediate and the lesser ad- 
visers, who were only slightly subordinate in 
rank to the san kOy constituted with the latter 
the Dajo-kwatiy or Great Council of State. The 
actual central administration was formed of 
eight sho, divisions which consisted in turn of a 
head and two subordinates of the type of modem 


ministers, who directed the affairs of state ac- 
cording to a distinctive departmental function- 
alization. In addition to this temporal adminis- 
tration, there existed the Jingi-kwan for the 
Shinto cult. 

In its economic and social manifestations 
Japan presents many similarities to the African 
type of early archaic political organization. All 
landed property, which after the manner of a 
kinship state had until then been divided into 
great sections and along with the slaves made 
up the common property of the tribes, w^as now 
declared to be the property of the ruler. But 
in this instance a state socialistic system was 
evolved which was more than mere nationaliza- 
tion of the soil. Every five or six years a new 
division of the uncultivated lands was carried 
out. The lands now destined for cultivation were 
divided into tan; that is, rectangular cultivable 
sections of 1000 square yards in area. To each 
man a ku-bun-deny or portion of two tany and to 
each woman one of one and a third tan was 
assigned. The head of the family was given the 
same landholding status as every male and fe- 
male over five years of age; each was counted as 
the occupant of an uncultivated section. In 
addition ku-hun-den lands were loaned as re- 
wards for service to officials — permanently, for 
three generations or for less; shoku-hun-deny or 
service lands, were given to princes and higher 
officers, and i-dctiy or noble lands, were also 
distributed. This distribution of uncultivated 
land to the individual, which is expressive of an 
almost atomic individualism, born probably out 
of a sentiment of extreme opposition to tribal 
collectivism, stands in decided contrast to the 
foundation laid by the koy or family unit, which 
otherwise prevailed in the governmental features 
of the Taikwa reform. Notable also is the fact 
that the rigidly unified Japan of antiquity did 
not direct itself externally to a course of expan- 
sion or conquest. 

The Turks, by far the most talented polit- 
ically and the most warlike of the Mongols of 
western Asia, created their empire on practically 
the same scene as that of the caliphate (q.v.) of 
the Arabs. They were at first dependent on the 
Seljuks but later spread independently through 
Asia Minor. In 1356 they crossed the Helles- 
pont, in 1361 they made Adrianople their capital 
and in 1453 effected the overthrow of the East- 
ern Empire by their capture of Constantinople, 
Under Suleiman i (1520-66) they conquered 
Hungary. During the period of their greatest 
expansion their empire stretched from the Leitha 
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to the Bug and the Don, from the Peloponnesus 
to the Caspian Sea, from Algiers to the Persian 
border. 

The Turkish Empire is the last instance of an 
empire conquered and ruled in the oriental 
manner. Its driving force was supplied by the 
combination of Mohammedan faith, superabun- 
dance of will to power and warlike prowess. 
Measured by the model of archaic despotisms 
the Turks did not really misgovern their lands. 
They remained tolerant in the sense that they 
only wanted to subordinate the non-believers 
rather than convert them to Islam. Their faults 
were chiefly those of callousness and, in the 
worst instances, of extortion and oppression. 
The administration under Mohammed ii (1451- 
81) was so organized that the head vizier, later 
called the grand vizier, occupied the highest 
office and possessed the seal of the sultan, al- 
though the sultan was the absolute lord. The 
provinces were early divided into sanjaks^ of 
which under Mohammed 11 there were thirty- 
six in Europe and forty in Asia, governed by 
sanjakhegs. The tax, census and postal systems 
were then already excellently developed. The 
army was formed of 'I'urks around a nucleus of 
a lower property owning feudal nobility. The 
Janizaries, on the other hand, the sultan's body- 
guards, were made up of prisoners of war or 
slaves trained for the service from youth, who 
devoted themselves unconditionally to the sultan. 

'fhe rule of the sultans suffered from the 
hereditary failings of oriental despotism, palace 
intrigue and the degeneration of the rulers. After 
1566 the encroaching power of the Turks dimin- 
ished and after 1718 they were pressed back 
into the Balkans. The nationalist movements of 
the nineteenth century resulted in the liberation 
and independence of the Balkan states, and 
finally by the Treaty of Sevres in 1920 Turkey 
lost all its Greek, Armenian and Arabian de- 
pendencies. 'Fhis forcing of the Turks out of 
Europe was natural and inevitable; it would 
have come about before the middle of the eight- 
eenth century had it not been for the jealous 
rivalry of the European powers. 

'Fhe archaic despotisms of pre-European ized 
America represent another group of empires. 
The kingdoms of the earlier peoples of ancient 
Mexico were barbaric incipient forms; the small 
states of the Mayas of Yucatan were theocracies; 
but the empire of the Incas in ancient Peru was 
of higher archaic culture. It too was animated 
by an incessant drive toward expansion and con- 
quest. Its despotism was similar in many ways 
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to the near eastern and far eastern forms, espe- 
cially in its administrative structure, in the 
division of the people into groups of tens, fifties, 
hundreds, five hundreds, thousands and ten 
thousands and in the state socialism of the cul- 
tivation of the soil. The name of the Inca em- 
pire, Tahuantinsuyu, which signifies “land of the 
four parts of the world," is literally the one 
assumed by the oldest Babylonian states; and 
the attempt to impose a state enforced mono- 
theism by one of the last Incas in 1450 A.n. 
corresponded with the analogous attempt of the 
pharaoh Amenhotep iv about 1375 B.t’. Both 
emperors assumed the name of the god to be 
worshiped: the Egyptian called himself Ikhna- 
ton, and the Peruvian named himself I Iriacocha 
after his sun god. 

There is no lack of individual tleviations and 
gradations in the mor})hology of the empires of 
antiquity, but the outstanding impression de- 
spite the variations is one of amazingly monoto- 
nous uniformity. It appears as though during 
this period the great men of action had no other 
purpose in mind than the concentration of brutal 
power either over their own people or preferably 
over alien peoples, and that the peoples them- 
selves acquiesced. The life impulse of this era 
was tremendous, and since it found an outlet 
only to a limited degree in intellectual activity 
it therefore turned toward the simplest, most 
elementary form of action — violence and exer- 
cise of might. All development came merely as a 
consequence of this deep psychological experi- 
ence. Another j)eculiar phenomenon regarding 
the external fate of nations can be perhaps ex- 
plained by this experience — ^the fact that so often 
the most powerful empires not only decay after 
a course of centuries but vanish without a trace 
as though wiped off the earth. This was the fate 
of the empires of the Egyptians, the Babylo- 
nians, the Assyrians, the Medes, the ancient 
Persians, the Seljuks and the caliphate. Only a 
few, like the Chinese, Japanese and 'Burks, sur- 
vived. It was always an external attack which 
precipitated the collapse. A new military power 
came upon the scene, and it w^as usually the 
newer nations just emerging from their primi- 
tive state who were victorious. The case was also 
one of geo-historical necessity, since the attacked 
nations were usually already in possession of 
rich lands — as on the Nile, the Euphrates and 
the Tigris — and the attackers came from the 
bare plateaus or desert wastes. 

Little is known concerning the institutions of 
the empires which emerge in Greek antiquity. 
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Only the foundation walls of the royal palaces 
and remains of networks of streets offer certain 
evidence of the kingdoms of Crete, Mycenae, 
Tiryns and Troy. These were all states of an 
extremely limited area, characterized by aristo- 
cratic rule and consequently by an encroaching 
paralyzation or utter annihilation of royal power. 

During the later age of Greece, extending 
from 508 to 404 B.C., Athens experienced a dis- 
play of political strength in the eras of the Per- 
sian and Peloponnesian wars which led internally 
to an extreme intensification of all its political 
and military activities and externally to a vic- 
torious repulse of foreign attack as well as to an 
indirect expansion of its own sphere of influence. 
The intimate naval alliance of Athens with the 
city-states of the Aegean, which it completely 
dominated, allows one to spe'^.k of an Athenian 
empire, at least in a figurative sense. The Greeks, 
however, were never able to achieve union within 
their own boundaries because of excessive local 
divisions. For a short time two camps under the 
leadership of Athens and Sparta confronted each 
other; but the Peloponnesian War, which arose 
from this, revealed by its outcome that such 
opposition was irreconcilable. Agrarian and con- 
servative Sparta although intellectually weaker 
was victorious but was not strong enough in 
a political or military sense to subdue thor- 
oughly and permanently the much more versa- 
tile Athens. This multiplicity and lack of unity 
in political life was, however, perhaps the chief 
cause for the high development of the Greek 
spirit. 

Not until the succeeding period of ancient 
Greek history was empire created in the modem 
sense. 'Phis did not arise from Hellas itself, 
which on the contrary lost a large part of its 
political independence; it was effected rather by 
the semi-Hellenic Macedonia, which had just 
emerged from a barbaric, archaic despotism. 
But the Hellenism arising in this way was im- 
pregnated with the Greek spirit and later with 
Greek blood as well, so that it may be considered 
the legitimate continuation of the preceding 
Greek era. Alexander, the creator of a world 
empire of fabulous proportions in the short 
period of his life, set his stamp upon an exten- 
sive world state from Greece to the borders of 
India and from Egypt to the Black Sea. To be 
sure, the structure he built collapsed, but the 
resultant portions held together in the looser 
connection of a cultural and land area which 
may be designated as the first league of states; 
that is, a number of empires held together by 


a durable nexus of political relationships. Thus 
was formed a confederation of states which while 
not really comparable in compactness and de- 
velopment with the European alliances of the 
eighteenth century may be regarded as their 
germinal and preliminary forms. The internal 
structure was also rigid and strong: the king- 
doms of the Seleucids and the Ptolemies were 
organized under the influence of the oriental 
prototypes, the bureaucratic administration in 
Egypt being improved by its division into sev- 
eral classes and provided with a more highly 
specialized fiscal department. Material culture 
flourished under this form of government. The 
fact that these states broke under the overpower- 
ing might of Rome is not to be regarded as a 
sign of internal weakness. 

In Roman history the period of royal control, 
from 753 to 509 B.C., and the aristocratic period, 
from 510 to 330 B.C., are occupied almost en- 
tirely with factional struggles. The later age 
from 330 to 133 B.c. is, as among the Athenians, 
despite its lack of a kingdom a period of devel- 
opment of the severest expression of state power, 
Internally it led to the concx'ntration and mag- 
nification of political and military potentialities; 
abroad, to the extension of Roman rule in Italy 
and far beyond its borders and to the repulsion 
of a terrific foreign assault. The empire arising 
in this way thus represents the dominion of a 
single city-state over subjugated but unincor- 
porated and unequal lands. 

After a century of revolution, from 133 to 27 
B.C., that form of the imperium set in which was 
the first to give to the concept of empire its 
name and original prototype. At the head there 
was a monarchy limited by its non-heritability 
and many aristocratic restrictions but uniting in 
the hands of the ruler a show of power hardly 
inferior to that of the ruler of an archaic des- 
potism and after the advances and refinements 
of a later period even exceeding it in intensity. 
The might of the ruler, already absolute under 
the principate, from 27 B.c. to 284 a.d., became 
quite equal to that of the oriental despotism 
under the dominate of Diocletian and his suc- 
cessors, from 284 to 474 A.D.: the emperor be- 
came dominus et dens. The institutions and dif- 
ferentiations of the imperial period, particularly 
the post-Diocletian, gave rise to a system of 
ofiicials which in European (but not in Asiatic 
or American) history has not been surpassed in 
its multiplicity of divisions. A series of grada- 
tions led from the emperor and his condstorium^ 
or state council, to the four praefecti praetorio^ 
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the administrators of the four large districts of 
the empire; from the praefecti to the vicarii^ the 
governors of the next smaller districts still com- 
prising entire countries; and from the latter 
down to the provincial officers, the proconsulesy 
consulares^ correctores 2Ln(ipraesides. The scheme 
of organization and the development of law 
were then of an almost ideal type, and many of 
its sections remain so today. 

In contrast with the modern states the internal 
structure of the Roman Empire remained basi- 
cally a city-state as in its early period. Unlike the 
case of the Asiatic despotisms the peoples of 
the provinces remained subject peoples. Under 
Caracalla in 212 a.d. all the citizens of the prov- 
inces were granted Roman citizenship just as 
the people of Italy before them, but the narrow 
original city unit of the old Roman state with 
its environs retained the rule in it? hands. 
Thereby through the lack of a strong demo- 
cratic movement and through the neglect to 
free the fourth estate of its undeserved shackles 
of slavery the empire was no longer able to offer 
resistance and had to succumb to the onslaught 
of the Teutons, which in itself was the mightiest 
attack leveled against any cultured peoples in 
history. More or less by accident the Eastern 
Empire remained, only to fall prey later, com- 
pletely disrupted, to the same fate at the hands 
of the Turks. 

The Teutons developed their archaic mon- 
archies out of small, free primitive states. The 
world empire of Charlemagne soon overshad- 
owed them all and absorbed a great number of 
them within its sphere. The essence of the de- 
veloping European political world lay in the 
basic fact that for the first and only time in 
history an entire grouj) of states existed side by 
side without being bound closely cither in peace 
or in war. In internal structure these states re- 
semble in many aspects the archaic despotisms 
of Asia and even Africa, such as that of the 
Babylonians and the Hova of Madagascar. They 
share in common also the pressure toward con- 
quest and expansion: the empire of Charle- 
magne has been estimated, probably too highly, 
as having contained 20,000,000 people. The 
Frankish administration by duchies like that of 
most of the Teuton kingdoms was made up of 
only one class but was at its height firm and 
reliable. 

The road to the Middle Ages leads from the 
hereditary succession of officials and fiefs to the 
aristocratic state and the diminution of the royal 
power and with it the stability of empire. Never- 
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theless, the ancient imperial tradition continued 
to be a force in tliis period of the history of 
Germany; in England and France the counter- 
movement for the resurrection of royal jx>wer 
began its course early. The claim of the German 
kings to Italy, Rome and the accompanying title 
of Roman emperor was a survival of the Caro- 
lingian era and became ineffectual after the ex- 
tinction of the house of Ilohenstaufen. 

The modern age, like the Greek and the 
Roman, was a period of the most powerful ex- 
ternal expansion and internal concentration of 
the power of the stale. 'I’his was true also of 
those states like Venice and Holland which had 
no monarchical form of government. The char- 
acteristic traits of international history of this 
age were the consolidation of the mediaeval 
groups of states into a society of states, the ex- 
traordinary increase of both military and peaceful 
relations within this society of states and finally 
the expansion of leading states by the conquest 
of non-European colonies, as in the cases of 
Portugal, Sj^ain, Holland, France and finally 
but most successfully England {see Colonies). 

The most recent period is distinguished by 
imperialism (q-v.), which begins with the truly 
personal type of Napoleon and his attempt to 
set up a world empire. After the collapse of this 
undertaking the liberal democratic movement 
extending over a century introduced a pause in 
imperialLsm. The attempt of Napoleon in to 
create a European republic of states was only a 
weak reverberation. In the last third of the nine- 
teenth century, however, imperialism as a col- 
lective movement arose and resulted in the 
creation of the great colonial empires of Great 
Britain, Russia and the United States. 

'Fhc extension of the European society of na- 
tions to a circle of world states must be regarded 
as a corollary of imperialism. As early as the 
sixteenth century the Germanic-Roman concert 
of states had been widened by the addition of 
the still mediaeval Poland and in the eighteenth 
century by that of archaic and despotic Russia 
into a German-Roman-Slavic group of states. 
The American Revolution brought the United 
States into this group. As a result of the World 
War the League of Nations was brought into 
being, and as a consequence the ideal of world 
unity has been still more widened to embrace 
many of the non-European states. 

Contemporary imperialism is simply the most 
modern form of that primitive drive for power 
which has led kings and nations onward ever 
since the pharaohs upon the path of acquisition 
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of ever increasing masses of territory and of 
political power. The countermovement, which 
has called pacifism into being as its theoretical 
manifestation and the League of Nations as the 
much more powerful practical form of repres- 
sion and limitation of the primitive human urge, 
is today neither morally nor politically in the 
ascendancy. 

Kurt Breysig 
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EMPLOYEE REPRESENTATION. See In- 

dustrial Democracy. 

EMPLOYEE STOCK OWNERSHIP. In the 
third quarter of the nineteenth century profit 
sharing acquired considerable importance as a 
method of stimulating increased labor- efficiency 
and developing more harmonious relations be- 
tween emjdoyer and employees. Some employ- 
ers in England and the United States adopted 
the policy of distributing either optionally or 
arbitrarily the employees’ share of profits in the 
form of company stock. Employee stock owner- 
ship thus grew^ out of j^rofit sharing. Later em- 
ployees were invited to buy stock in their com- 
panies and the terms of buying were made easy. 

In the United States before 1900 sevcial rail- 
roads tried to interest their employees in buying 
stock; but only one, the Illinois Central in 1893, 
attained a measure of success. Several companies 
that had profit sharing schemes allowed their 
employees to take their profits in the form of 
stock. Following the lead of other industrial 
companies the United States Steel Corporation 
made an offer of shares in 1903, starting an 
annual .series of offerings since unbroken except 
in one year. Before the World War and during 
the war and its early aftermath others of the 
largest companies of the country adopted em- 
ployee stock ownership plans; the largest of all, 
the American Telephone and Telegraph Com- 
pany, did so during the depression of 1921. The 
movement was greatly accelerated in the epoch 
of recovery and boom that lasted into 1929. 
Probably three quarters of all companies that 
offered stock began to do so between 1916 and 
1928. 

The largest corporations, those with from 
10,000 to 100,000 or more employees, have long 
been leaders of the movement. No count of the 
companies participating has pretended to be 
complete, but the number is probably nearer 
1000 than 500. In 1927 it was estimated that the 
movement had embraced 1,000,000 employees, 
whose shares were worth $1,000,000,000. In 
England in the same year there were 503,400 
stockholders in eighteen corporations capitalized 
at $700,000,000, many of them employee stock- 
holders; in the case of Brunner, Mond and 
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Company employees owned 643,000 shares, or 
5 percent of the total. Employee stockholdings 
are concentrated among a minority of employees 
and corporations; in 1927 in the United States 
269,239 employee stockholders in thirteen cor- 
porations owned $425,000,000, or almost half 
of all employee stockholdings. In 1929 a well 
marked era came to an end; the promotion of 
new plans declined, many companies withheld 
further offers or abandoned them altogether, 
and the stock owned by employees shrank se- 
verely in the general decline of market values. 

Although employee stock ownership grew out 
of profit sharing and purchase plans often in- 
corporate features suggestive of it, a distinction 
is imperative. Profit sharing arises most readily 
in a country where productive enterprises arc 
small and owned by few persons and where the 
employees’ wages or salaries may be supple- 
mented in cash with a portion of profits that 
would otherwise accrue to the owners. Where 
the owners of capital are more numerous and 
where ownership takes the form of shares of 
stock, the employees may acquire shares. If a 
profit sharing plan is already in force, employees 
may receive shares in lieu of cash; copartner- 
ship, as this system is called in England, would 
then result; in that country it has latterly gained 
in prominence over long established profit shar- 
ing. In the United States both profit sharing and 
copartnership have greatly lost ground in com- 
parison with stock purchases for cash, which in 
England would be called contributory copartner- 
ship. Copartnership in England is more highly 
developed than ordinary employee stock owner- 
ship; but the latter in recent years has acquired 
considerable importance, particularly among the 
larger corporations. 

It is plain that stock purchase plans can arise 
only in a country where the rate of wages and 
the usual steadiness of employment allow em- 
ployees to accumulate a surplus over customary 
needs. They thrive in a country where the stock 
market has been broadly advertised. In the 
United States their greatest development came 
after Liberty Loan campaigns had disclosed 
unsuspected founts of popular saving. The em- 
ployee who had paid for his war bonds with 
periodical deductions from his earnings was 
ready to pay for shares of stock in the same way. 
After the war also customer ownership cam- 
paigns flourished whereby public utility corpo- 
rations sought new capital and larger public 
confidence by selling shares to customers; the 
operation was conducted with a publicity that 


stimulated the movement for stock purchase by 
employees. 

Businesses, such as metal mining, whose prof- 
its fluctuate sharply from year to year rarely off er 
shares. Businesvses whose earnings are steady or 
rising or which have a reserve of financial 
strength to withstand fluctuations of earnings 
have been leaders; the example of one company 
in an industry has been quickly followed by 
others. The more successful manufacturing com- 
panies, many electric light and power compa- 
nies, the important petroleum refiners, a number 
of railroads, large mercantile enterprises includ- 
ing some chain systems, and sundry large banks 
have offered stock purchase plans to their em- 
ployees. 

The advantages intended are mutual. The 
employee is assisted to share in the prosperity 
of the company and makes a desirable invest- 
ment of his savings. In turn he is expected to 
work more steadily, less wastefully, with more 
devotion to the company’s interest; to become 
more constructive in his criticism and a force 
for allaying grievances instead of magnifying 
them. 

In most of the companies trade unions have 
never been a significant factor and their intro- 
duction has been consistently opj^osed by the 
managements. Many companies have been lead- 
ers in the introduction of various policies calcu- 
lated to improve labor relations within the 
company; in this respect employee stock owner- 
ship is an aspect of the “welfare capitalism” 
which has made rapid strides in recent years. 

Either all employees or only stated groups 
may be eligible to subscribe. If the price is low 
or the incidental advantages of subscription are 
great, eligibility may be confined to workers 
employed for from two to five years or to man- 
agers and supervisors who are able to make the 
work of those below them more effective. ’I'he 
American Tobacco Company, which for years 
had maintained a plan open to the rank and file, 
established one in 1930 for several hundred 
employees, “beginning with the President and 
going down to and including sub-assistants in 
factory departments,” to whom it offered a 
varying number of shares at a low price as “ad- 
ditional compensation for services to be ren- 
dered.” In so extreme an instance the offer is 
tantamount to a bonus. Sometimes a company 
begins with an offer to “key” men and gradually 
broadens it to include nearly all employees; it is 
usually in manufacturing companies that “key” 
men are given preference. The higher executives 
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and the directors may be expressly excluded; 
occasionally a stock purchase offer is made ex- 
clusively for the higher executives. In general, 
employee stockholders and holdings are con- 
centrated among employees in sales, technical, 
managerial, supervisory and other executive po- 
sitions — ^among those, in other words, who are 
capable of influencing increased output and 
business. 

The number of shares obtainable is usually 
determined by the amount of the employee’s 
annual earnings. In the American Telephone 
and Telegraph Company it is one share for each 
8300 of annual remuneration, with fifty shares 
as a maximum; in the United States Steel Cor- 
poration it is one share for $1400 of compensa- 
tion and more shares, rising to a maximum of 
sixteen, for fifteen higher salary groups. The 
price is sometimes the market price but is com- 
monly less, even much less; alternatively, the 
company may “contribute” a portion, say a 
third, of the purchase price; and sometimes it 
binds itself to pay an annual bonus above divi- 
dends on shares that are retained. 

Where a stock is intended primarily for per- 
sons in authority, most of those eligible are 
likely to buy. Where it is open to all, the pro- 
portion reached will depend on the effort made 
to enrol all, particularly since the price may be 
less advantageous where the scope is compre- 
hensive. In many companies a comparatively 
large number of employees have subscribed; the 
range is from 5 percent to 40 percent, with an 
average of probably 1 5 percent for all the com- 
panies affected. A majority of employees is rarely 
included; even in the case of some small cor- 
porations, where employees own from 25 per- 
cent to almost 100 percent of the stock, em- 
ployee stockholders do not exceed 40 percent of 
the total number of employees. 

The variety of plans is great. Nearly always 
there are special features of price and term of 
payment, sometimes provision for loans on the 
stock to employees who need them or bonuses 
for retention of stock. Occasionally the stock is 
a preferred stock, more rarely a special form of 
employee stock; usually it carries a vote and in 
exceptional cases, for example, the Reynolds 
Tobacco Company, almost the entire voting 
stock may be lodged with executives and other 
employees. Sometimes, as in several Standard 
Oil companies, trustees vote the stock while it is 
being paid for. A number of plans are worked in 
close conjunction with employee representation 
schemes and company unions. 


Employees often sold their shares when the 
market price rose. This was observed thirty 
years ago after the early Illinois Central offers 
and has been noted repeatedly since. Hence 
there are restrictions on selling, usually indirect: 
in many plans, a disqualification from buying 
more shares at a low price in the subsequent 
offering of stock. Yet often no penalty is attached 
if the employee retains a substantial part, say 
half, of his shares. Upon withdrawal from em- 
ployment the employee who has not completed 
payments on stock may receive his money back 
with interest or its equivalent in stock. 

In a few small companies groups of employees 
have become the owners of a large majority of 
the outstanding shares, although this is rare. In 
three of the largest corporations of the country. 
Swift and Company, the American Telephone 
and Telegraph Company and the United States 
Steel Corporation, employee stockholders owned 
as early as 1926 about an eighth of the stock; in 
two leading Standard Oil companies they owned 
4 percent, having become the second largest 
stockholding interest. In other representative 
corporations, however, employee ownership was 
much smaller — 0.4 percent, for example, in 
General Motors and 0.7 percent in the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad. The average in the thirteen 
largest corporations was 4 percent; in twenty 
representative corporations the employee stock- 
holders owned 4.5 percent of the aggregate stock. 
(Of the $92,000,000,000 stock of all corpora- 
tions, the total employee holdings of $1,000,- 
000,000 constituted not much over i percent.) 
The combined strength in voting control of 
employee stockholders never equals that of a 
single stockholder owning the same fraction of 
stock, because they are scattered and may prefer 
or may chance not to vote together. In a few 
corporations either meetings of employee stock- 
holders are held or they are permitted to elect 
a member of the board of directors, but this 
development is apparently not encouraged by 
the managements; in fact, in one extreme case 
the corporation explicitly denies its employee 
stockholders the right to vote, become members 
of the board, inspect the books or in any manner 
participate in management or control. Whatever 
its potentialities, the influence of employee stock- 
holders on management and control is incon- 
siderable, although the final verdict must await 
developments still to come. 

The influence of the employee stockholder in 
matters that concern him as employee is prob- 
ably greater than his holdings would suggest 
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Where the invitation to buy is repeated in later 
years, other evidences of good will are likely to 
appear — ^the more, if the company notes evi- 
dences of increased loyalty on the employee's 
part, diminished turnover of labor, avoidance of 
waste and the like. 

The long market decline beginning in 1929 
produced considerable losses among employee 
stockholders, although losses in many cases were 
mitigated by the fact that shares had been bought 
at the low prices of several years before or at 
least at prices below the highest boom prices. 
Ac the end of 1930, 320,000 American Tele- 
phone and Telegraph employees were still mak- 
ing payments on stock that would cost them 
$240,000,000, at a price per share of not over 
$150, a price well below the market at that time. 
This is the more favorable side of the picture. 
The shares of many companies fell, however, to 
a level far below the price the employees had 
paid, followed by reduction or omission of divi- 
dends; employee stockholders forced to sell be- 
cause of unemployment or other reasons had to 
take heavy losses. 

Opinions about the employee stock ownership 
movement differ. What established corporations 
have fostered has commended itself to the con- 
servative both in business and outside. Critics 
who fear a growing concentration of control 
under capitalism have welcomed the employee 
contingent to the swelling ranks of stockholders 
of the large corporations. Those who emphasize 
the thrift of the individual as a means to his own 
improvement and to the healthy advance of 
society have commended the new movement. 
Enthusiasts have seen the foreshadowing of in- 
dustrial democracy; it is interesting to note that 
one of the earliest of these enthusiasts, Nicholas 
Paine Gilman, said in 1889 that employee stock 
ownership “tends to make the establishment a 
purely co-operative one in time.” This view has 
been ridiculed by the leaders of organized labor, 
who discern in the development an attempt to 
forestall a virile trade union movement. At the 
1926 convention of the American Federation of 
Labor the Executive Committee in its report 
called employee stock ownership “a supplemen- 
tary method of retarding the legitimate trade 
union movement” but urged further study and 
“utmost discriminating care” in passing judg- 
ment on particular stock purchase plans, as there 
were cases where plans were not used to combat 
unionism and collective bargaining. A resolution 
in that sense was adopted by the convention. 
The more radical labor elements consider em- 


ployee stock ownership one of the newer devices 
of capitalism to strengthen its power. 

Robert F. Foerster 

See: Stocks; Profit Sharing; Wages; Industrial 
Relations; Industrial Democracy; Welfare Work, 
Industrial; Corporation Finance; Public Utili- 
ties. 
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EMPLOYERS' ASSOCIATIONS. An em- 
ployers’ association is a group which is com- 
posed of or fostered and controlled by employers 
and seeks to promote the employers' interests in 
labor matters. It is therefore, on first view, to 
the employer what the trade union is to the 
employee. 'J'he highly formal superorganization 
of employers of modern times has been the re- 
sult of the capitalistic evolution in industry, 
commerce and finance. l"his evolution has also 
made trade union organizations both complex 
and extensive, and accordingly the associations 
and the trade unions have had counteracting 
influences on each other. This counteraction, 
the heart of the modern labor problem, has not 
been parallel, however, and associations arc not 
the exact counterparts of unions either in form 
or activities. Action and counteraction have re- 
sulted in the more efficient organization of em- 
ployers to meet uninterruptedly and effectively 
the chronic problems arising out of the em- 
ployment relation. Whatever socializing influ- 
ences have developed have been incidental and 
subordinate to that purjiose. 

Employers' associations are not a new form of 
organization. A stone tablet which has been un- 
earthed among the ruins of ancient Sardis shows 
not only that employers' associations existed in 
the building trades of that day but that they ap- 
pealed to governmental authorities to restrain 
certain practises by the workmen. The craft guild 
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of the Middle Ages ordinarily functioned as an 
employers* association not wholly unlike associa- 
tions of master craftsmen in the building trades 
of our own times. In the Lhiited States the craft 
guild functioned as an employer s association in 
the colonies of Massachusetts, New York and 
Pennsylvania. Thus an association was formed 
to resist the demands of the ship carpenter 
sailors. The early conspiracy cases against labor 
organizations were instituted by the associations 
of master cordwainers, master carpenters, 
master tailors, master liatters and so on. The 
early associations employed methods suggestive 
of current practises; welfare work was promoted 
by the Jirnployers’ Central Executive Council 
shortly after its formation in 1873. As early as 
1880 a National Labor I.eague was formed in 
Pittsburgh for the purpose of building up work- 
ingmen’s organizations “to put an end to 
strikes,” and employers were also advised to use 
the labor injunction. 

The assumption that trade union organiza- 
tion has always preceded any organization by 
employers is unwarranted. Employers’ associa- 
tions are organized and function whenever a 
group of employers is convinced of the desir- 
ability of united action in dealing with labor 
questions. For instance, the desire for legislation 
which would fix wages and require seven-year 
apprenticeships, as subsequently enacted in 
colonial Massachusetts, may have been the 
primary motive for the formation of the master 
shoemakers in 1646. European craft guilds had 
long furnished abundant precedents for such 
legislation. More recently the opposition to 
labor laws led American employers in the textile 
industry of the South to organize, although their 
employees were wholly unorganized. In Japan, 
where the workers are practically unorganized, 
the employers have strong associations. It is 
true, however, that demands from a newly or- 
ganized or rejuvenated union may cause em- 
ployers to reorganize, especially to organize 
more formally than in the past. 

An employers* association differs from other 
entrepreneurial organizations such as chambers 
of commerce, trade associations, c.xchanges and 
pools, which are organized to promote a differ- 
ent set of interests. Since in the United States, 
however, the line of functional demarcation is 
not always clear, an employers* association rarely 
remains simon pure and usually performs other 
functions incidentally. On the other hand, a 
chamber of commerce or any of the other com- 
mercial organizations may also function ^ an 


employers* association; it usually limits its 
activities to propaganda for the employers* point 
of view, but in local affairs it may occasionally 
act as a local coordinating employers’ associa- 
tion. The chambers of commerce of France 
claim the right to control apprenticeship and 
other methods of training industrial workers, 
but the semipublic nature of the French 
chambers gives them a vastly different status 
from those in America. 

At times an employers* association whose 
jurisdiction is limited to a handicraft trade, as, 
for instance, an organization of master plumbers, 
is called a trade association. Generally, however, 
a trade association has a larger scope, and where 
it concerns itself exclusively with the growth of 
the trade or commerce of its members and docs 
not deal with labor matters it is not an em- 
ployers* avssociation. Even such an organization 
may take on the character of an employers* 
association — if, for instance, in attempting to 
improve the technical methods and equipment 
used in production by its members it should 
take up the matter of labor elUciency. A manu- 
facturers’ association which generally functions 
as an employers* asisociation in such fields as 
legislation, politics and propaganda may be 
termed a trade association although its member- 
ship and purpose may be industrial rather than 
primarily commercial. 

Similarly, pools and other price fixing asso- 
ciations may at times function as employers* as- 
sociations, especially when the labor cost consti- 
tutes a large propf)rtion of the cost of produc- 
tion, as in the anthracite coal and iron and steel 
industries during the last quarter of the nine- 
teenth century and in the building and photo- 
engraving industries today. A unified financial 
organization, however, like the United States 
Steel Corporation, cannot properly be called an 
employers* association, although many of its 
subsidiaries may belong to the employers* 
association in their respective fields. In addition 
to these easily recognized groups there arc in the 
United States such bodies as citizens* alliances, 
leagues for industrial rights, rotary associations 
and the like, which may closely resemble the 
employers* association or may take on some of its 
functions. 

There are many types and classifications of 
employers* associations. They may be classed 
according to jurisdiction as trade, industry and 
general associations. They may be foi*mal or in- 
formal, depending upon whether the organiza- 
tion has a constitution, rules and a definite pro- 
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cedure; the formal are usually incorporated. 
Geographically, aSsSociations are local, state, 
district, national and even international. With 
regard to formal relations with other associa- 
tions they may be classed as unaffiliated, affili- 
ated and federated; federations may be pure or 
mixed and centralized or decentralized. 

'rhe different types of association make the 
movement seem more confusing and inconsist- 
ent than it really is in purpose and operation. In 
the United Stales, where the association de- 
velops out of immediate problems and has no 
official status, although its representatives may 
in practise exercise great influence, there arises 
the greatest number of types. In Italy the chief 
employers’ association, especially since its 
acejuisition of a legal status in 1926, functions as 
a great central controlling body that fosters and 
modifies its affiliated organizations in accordance 
with one general plan. Between these two ex- 
tremes are the great majority of the continental 
European associations which, especially since 
the World War, have a cjuasi-public status and 
are represented on the national and local coun- 
cils of labor and industry set up for advisory or 
other purposes by the governments. 'Ehe best 
examples of this type are probably the German 
associations. 

In contrast with most European associations, 
except those in France, the a.ssociations in the 
United States are not closely knit into federa- 
tions, since they depend usually upon informal 
interrelations. Where federations do exist in the 
United States their decisions commonly have no 
binding effect upon the affiliated t^odies, whereas 
in Europe the general federations in varying 
ranges of degree exercise considerable control. 
Although within national limits there are associ- 
ations that are exceptions to the rule, the per- 
centage of employers belonging to associations 
is generally greater in Europe than in the United 
States. In Italy membership has reached the 
highest attainable point, since by the law of 1926 
the so-called independent employer is required 
to pay dues and is bound by the action of the 
association just as though he had joined volun- 
tarily. In fact, employers’ associations function 
as part of the government and constitute an 
essential factor in the Fascist regime. The law 
requires collective agreements and prohibits 
strikes and lockouts as criminal offenses. Over 
three million industrials are included within the 
jurisdiction of the Fascist Confederation. 

On the basis of their attitude toward trade 
unions, associations may be classed as negotia- 
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tory , entering into trade agreements, or belliger- 
ent, offensively or defensively opposing union 
activities. A third and minor type is the medi- 
atory a.ssociation of which in the United States 
the National Civic Federation is an example; its 
aim is to induce employers and employers’ as- 
sociations to negotiate with trade unions. This 
clas.sirication also determines function and activ- 
ities; from a functicinal point of view associations 
may be unrestricted or special; they may engage 
in propaganda, legislation, politics, welfare 
work, mediation, negotiation, conferences or in 
limited combinations of these. Thus the nego- 
tiatory association directs much of its energies 
into conferences with trade union officials, in 
formulating trade agreements and in adjusting 
disputes that arise between its members and 
their unionized employees. Negotiatory associa- 
tions may als() combine with trade unions to fix 
prices or control working conditions and in 
functioning thus may promote extensive “rack- 
eteering.” In case of a strike re.sulting from fail- 
ure to adjust differences directly or through 
arbitration the formerly negotiatory association 
may take on many of the functions of a bellig- 
erent association. 

The belligerent association may perform any 
or all of the following functions: It may combat 
strikes with the old methods or with a modern 
highly organized and efficient system. It may 
prosecute union leaders for the violation of in- 
junctions it has instituted, also for boycotting 
and the like. It may oppose legislation sought by 
the unions and seek to counteract their political 
activities. It may conduct propaganda against 
unionism generally and union leaders specifi- 
cally. It may make direct war upon the union 
label and the closed shop in every conceivable 
manner. It may foster rival independent em- 
ployee or company unions to supplant or weaken 
trade unions. During strikes it may assist its 
members financially; in the United States re- 
serve funds of the association are drawn upon 
for strike breaking expenses; the European asso- 
ciations, generally negotiatory, provide usually 
against industrial war periods by schemes of 
strike insurance. It may eliminate and keep 
unionists and agitators out of the association 
shops by means of employment bureaus, inde- 
pendent (“yellow dog”) contracts with employ- 
ees and intelligence corps (labor “spies”). 
It may suggest to the employer that employee 
stock ownership in his corporation would lessen 
cogitation. It may promote welfare work. It may 
encourage and support numerous forms of in- 
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dustrial education with a view to training an ade- 
quate supply of non-union workmen. It may 
urge employers to instal new machines and 
processes in their shops, thus depriving the 
union members of the strategic position that 
trade secrets and skill otherwise give; this pro- 
cedure has proved to be a most effective weapon 
against trade unionism. 

In general the aim of all employers’ associa- 
tions is to preserve the institution of private 
properly and to maintain conditions least likely 
to diminish the profits of the employer and his 
control over his business. Thus the negotiatory 
Building Trades Employers’ Association of New 
York City sets forth as its purpose: “In all lawful 
ways to promote and protect the business inter- 
ests of the members of the Association.” The 
hierarchy of the Italian employers’ associations, 
at the head of which is the (ieneral Fascist Con- 
federation of Italian Industry, officially explains 
its existence as “in accord with the general 
Fascist conception of production, in which all 
idea of the class struggle is abolished and all the 
various factors of production, actuated by a 
common spirit of collaboration, arc required to 
adjust their mutual relations by agreement.” 
The trade agreement thus becomes a weapon 
against the class struggle. The mediatory Na- 
tional Civic Federation in the United States also 
“aims to bring together the three forces of capi- 
tal, labor and the general public to work out 
industrial problems through evolutionary rather 
than revolutionary processes.” With the aid of 
trade unionists it seeks to make effective assaults 
upon the socialist movements. On the other 
hand, the belligerent National Erectors’ Associa- 
tion, also in the United States, declares that 
“Bolshevism and the I. W. W. are being held up 
as bogies from which the acceptance of closed 
shop unionism is alleged to be the only escape”; 
and the Metal Trades Association, which is the 
largest, most highly developed and efficient 
belligerent association of the unrestricted type, 
places itself on record as in “opposition to the 
attempts of labor unions to fasten upon the 
industries of this country uneconomic condi- 
tions.” 

Perhaps the most outstanding difference be- 
tween European and American national organ- 
izations is that the latter are predominantly bel- 
ligerent, while except in France and Finland the 
great national associations of Europe, which 
developed out of belligerent organizations, are 
now usually negotiatory. In the United States 
the great majority of trade agreements entered 


into by negotiatory associations are local — as a 
result not so much of the process of decentraliza- 
tion as of the transformation of national nego- 
tiatory associations into belligerent ones — but in 
Europe national associations for the purpose of 
conference with trade unions have extended 
beyond trade lines. Thus, for instance, in the 
National Alliance of Employers and Employed 
in England, a joint organization of trade unions 
and employers’ associations, the following em- 
ployers’ associations are enrolled: Federation of 
British Industries, National Federation of Iron 
and Steel Manufacturers, Brass Founders’ 
Employers’ Association, Associated Chambers 
of Commerce, Incorporated Federated Associa- 
tion of Boot and Shoe Manufacturers, Central 
J^andowners’ Association and local associations. 
In Germany in 1924 the joint industrial associa- 
tion which was made up of representatives of 
associations and trade unions who had jointly 
signed the “November agreement” was broken 
up with the abrogation of that agreement. I’he 
associations in Germany have generally re- 
mained negotiatory, but the agreements have 
been decentralized to trade, industry or district. 
A similar decentralization also took place in 
Denmark about the same time. The approval by 
the federation is, however, usually a requisite to 
the validity of the localized agreements. In Italy 
this is true without exception. In France col- 
lective bargaining by the associations is confined 
mainly to the printing trades. 

European employers now generally accept 
formal group action even in legislative matters, 
while perhaps the great majority of employers in 
the United States believe that individual or in- 
formal group action is preferable. Negotiatory 
associations must necessarily enrol most of the 
would be competitors in order to function best. 
On the other hand, a high degree of organiza- 
tion of employers is most difficult in the highly 
competitive industries. Organization of em- 
ployers over the competitive area is often in- 
directly encouraged for negotiatory purposes by 
trade unions. The belligerent employers’ asso- 
ciation is designed primarily to preserve the in- 
dividualism of the employer in labor matters, 
and the enrolment of competitors is not so 
necessary to its success. A careful reading of the 
declaration of principles of the National Asso- 
ciation of Manufacturers or of the National 
Metal Trades Association will show that they are 
concerned mainly with the rights of the em- 
ployer to conduct his employment relations free 
from “outside interference.*’ 
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Associations in Europe have attempted far 
more than those in the United States to enrol the 
small employer. In the United States therefore 
the average number of employees per member is 
much higher. Small manufacturers have been 
organized in separate associations abroad, 
notably in France, Rumania and Denmark. 
Probably one of the most active associations of 
this type has been the federation of small manu- 
facturers in the boot and shoe industry of 
France. France especially has developed associa- 
tions of small employers because of the great 
extent of small scale enterprise there. In Den- 
mark the small employers and their associations 
were brought into the general federation, but 
due to the post-war depression concessions to 
them in the matter of dues were necessary to 
prevent wholesale withdrawals. This resulted in 
the discontinuance of strike insurance by the 
Danish Employers’ Federation and the adoption 
of reserve fund levies with very much restricted 
payments for strike relief. In these Ie\'ies also 
special concessions to the small employers were 
made so that they paid proportionately less than 
other employers. The Swedish Employers* 
Federation has also had dilBculty in retaining its 
small employer members. In contrast the bel- 
ligerent Central Association of Finnish Em- 
ployers eliminated the small employer by re- 
stricting membership to emplf)yers who used 
ten or more workers. 

Whereas associations in Great Britain and 
Ireland, Germany, Italy, Denmark, Norway and 
Sweden include practically all the employers in 
the country and can thus commit the whole body 
of employers in any locality, trade or industry 
and even the entire nation to a particular course, 
almost the opposite is true in the United States. 
Here associations in very few trades, industries 
or even localities can boast of a membership of 
more than 8o percent of all eligible employers. 
Even the National Association of Manufacturers, 
the largest organization of its kind in the world, 
has enrolled only 5000 members, a very small 
percentage of the manufacturers of the United 
States. As a rule associations arc more highly 
developed in the iron and steel industry than in 
any other industry, and the United States and 
Germany probably lead in the extent of associa- 
tion in this industry. Nevertheless, in the 
United States there are large numbers of em- 
ployers in the metal trades whom even the 
National Metal Trades Association, one of the 
most efficient associations, has not desired or 
been able to enrol as members. 
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The organization of agricultural employers* 
associations is more fully developed in Germany 
than elsewhere. France has some agricultural 
employers* associations, mainly in the wine 
growing sections. The difference in the methods 
of landholding in the two countries is one of the 
chief factors in the comparative development. 
Italy’s agricultural employers are also organized 
under government jurisdiction. Except among 
the fruit growers in California agricultural em- 
ployers* associations in the United States are few 
and poorly developed. 

Within a country there arc freqxiently wide 
divergences in practise among the various asso- 
ciations. For instance, in Great Britain while the 
Engineering and National Employers* Federa- 
tion was declaring a lockout in 1922 with the new 
issue of managerial functions as the point in 
dispute, the National Federation of Building 
Trades Employers of Great Britain and Ireland 
was taking a strong stand over apprenticeship, 
an issue that disappeared long agx) in machine 
industries. Again, the Flour Milling Federation 
of Great Britain adjusted wages on the cost of 
living index basis, although the Glasgow 
Chamber of Commerce condemned the system. 

Employers’ associations expand most rapidly 
in membership and power during war years and 
years of credit expansion; this expansion goes 
unnoticed, however, until it is demonstrated in 
the strike waves which follow these periods. 

Nearly all the great central federations of con- 
tinental lujropc and the United States have been 
formed in the twentieth century, most of them 
during or following the World War. They were 
logically succeeded by the growth of interna- 
tional employers* associations, also a post-war 
development. International cooperation existed 
prior to 1900, especially among the belligerent 
associations. In recent years, however, especial- 
ly in industries wffiose products compete inter- 
nationally, negotiatory as.sociations have co- 
operated or federated internationally, primarily 
because concessions in increased wages or re- 
duced hours made by an association in one 
country are likely to place its members at a dis- 
advantage in international competition. This 
form of international association may have some 
bearing on the fact that in Great Britain in 1924 
wages in industries competing on the world 
market were only 30 to 40 percent higher than in 
1914 while in other industries they were 100 
percent higher. International legislation on 
hours has stimulated the growth of such inter- 
national employers’ associations as the Inter 
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national Association of Building and Contract- 
ing Industry and the International Federation of 
Master Cotton Spinners and Manufacturers. In 
1922 international cooperation among agricul- 
tural employers and their associations in Bel- 
gium, Czechoslovakia, Denmark, France, Great 
Britain, Italy, the Netherlands, Norway and 
Sweden resulted in the International Associa- 
tion of Agricultural Employers. 

Associations have fostered the growth of wel- 
fare work and engaged extensively in industrial 
betterment activities. In this respect they have 
aided in the improvement of working and living 
conditions among the laboring classes. Perhaps 
no associations have undertaken to promote 
welfare work more systematically than those in 
Italy, yet conditions in Italy are not regarded as 
approaching the ideal. Belligerent associations 
like the National Metal Trades Association in 
the United States and negotiatory associations 
like the United States Brewers' Association have 
promoted welfare work but for different ends. 
Associations in France, Germany, Austria and 
Belgium have favored family allowance schemes 
but on a voluntary rather than compulsory state 
basis. Some European associations have en- 
dorsed hour legislation as a general principle, 
but they have protested against a rigid fixing of 
hours for all industries without regard to par- 
ticular conditions and against subjecting the 
industries of their own country to an eight-hour 
convention when other competing countries 
were not so restricted by law. Employers^ asso- 
ciations have advocated workmen’s compensa- 
tion laws and other legislation promoting the 
safety and health of workmen, but in these 
matters the broad social point of view has not 
been foremost. While the welfare work of asso- 
ciations has in one sense seemed to have a great 
socializing influence upon the individualism of 
the employer its main purpose has rather been 
the opposite, to offset in the United States the 
betterment activities of trade unions and in 
Europe the propaganda of socialistic organiza- 
tions. In other words, welfare work serves the 
purpose of retaining for the employer the great- 
est amount of control possible over his business. 

Clarence E. Bonnett 

See: Industrial Relations; Trade Unions; Col- 
lective Bargaining; Trade Agreements; Labor 
Disputes; Blacklist, Labor; Closed Shop and Open 
Shop; Company Unions; Welfare Work, Industri- 
al; Family Allowances; Arbitration, Industrial; 
Trade Associations; Chambers of Commerce; Fas- 
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EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY. Prior to the 
adoption of the modern systems of workmen’s 
compensation for industrial accidents the op- 
portunity of an injured workman to obtain 
damages from his employer rested in western 
countries upon the law of negligence. Funda- 
mental to recovery was the necessity of showing 
in the courts that the injury to the servant was 
due to the master’s negligence or fault. The 
general principle of the common law was that an 
injured person could recover for a tortious act in 
a suit for damages against the person guilty of 
the tort. A corollary of this principle was that 
the responsibility for an injury done to a third 
person because of the negligence of a servant 
working under the master’s direction rested 
upon the master himself. It was and still is as- 
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sumed that in such cases the servant is an agent 
of the master and that the latter must bear the 
burden of the servant’s negligence. 

If these principles had been followed con- 
sistently, an injured servant could have re- 
covered damages for an accident occurring in 
the course of employment by demonstrating the 
negligence of the master himself or of another 
servant. In 1837, however, in the English case of 
Priestly v, Fowler (3 M. & W. i) Lord Abinger 
laid down the precedent that a master was not 
responsible for injury due to the negligence of a 
fellow servant. In that case a worker riding on a 
van was injured as a result of the breakdown of 
the van due to its careless overloading by a co- 
worker. Lord Abinger pointed out that the 
servant was under no obligation to take the risk, 
since he was free to decline employment, and 
that he was just as likely to he acquainted with 
any danger which existed because of his fellow’s 
negligence as was his master. Thus was first 
enunciated the famous fellow servant doctrine, 
also known as the doctrine of common employ- 
ment, which was thereafter generally followed 
in England and the United States. In 1842 the 
doctrine received its classical American state- 
ment from Chief justice Shaw of Massachusetts 
in the case of Farwell v. Boston and Worcester 
Railroad (4 Metcalf 49). 

In its most extensive form the fellow servant 
doctrine operated to relieve the employer of re- 
sponsibility even though the fellow servant 
whose negligence resulted in an injury w^as a 
superior officer under whom the injured em- 
ployee worked or was engaged in a department 
of the establishment other than that of the in- 
jured worker. All persons employed by a com- 
mon master, whether or not they ever came into 
personal contact with each other or were in a 
position to exercise a restraining influence upon 
each other, were regarded as fellow servants for 
whose negligence the employer was not held 
responsible. Moreover, the employer was 
further protected by the doctrine of contribu- 
tory negligence. If he could prove that the in- 
jured employee had failed to use reasonable care 
in doing his work and that the accident was due 
even though only in part to the worker’s own 
negligence, the latter could not recover damages 
from his employer. A third defense of employ- 
ers was involved in the doctrine of assumption 
of risk, according to which a worker on taking a 
job assumed the risk of injury due to ordinary 
dangers inherent in the occupation. It was main- 
tained by the courts that the ordinary risk of 


accident was considered when employer and 
worker made the wage contract and that the 
employer therefore had no pecuniary responsi- 
bility in case of accident arising from such a 
danger. This rule was also assumed to follow 
from the theory that an employer was respon- 
sible only for an injury due to his own negli- 
gence. ’I’he courts were not disposed to con- 
sider him negligent if accidents occurred, pro- 
viding he had taken reasonable precautions to 
prevent them. 

The positive duties of the employer to prevent 
accidents were to employ a suflicicnt number of 
competent servants, to put proper rules into 
efi^ect whenever such rules might be expected to 
reduce the possibility of accidents, to provide a 
reasonably safe place to work and to furnish safe 
tools and machinery. The courts in considering 
whether the employer had met these obligations 
set up so-called reasonable standards of per- 
formance and did not hold the employer to un- 
commonly high requirements. If despite these 
ortlinary precautions of the employer a worker 
was injured, the court generally absolved the 
former from responsibility for damages on the 
ground that the worker had assumed the risks 
of such injuries on accepting employment. If a 
worker knew that his work was especially dan- 
gerous because of the failure of the employer to 
perform all his duties and nevertheless con- 
tinued to work without notifying the employer 
of the existence of the hazard, the latter could 
not be held responsible in case an accident re- 
sulted. If, on the other hand, the employer was 
notified and had promised to repair the defect 
and an accident occured before the promise was 
fulfilled, responsibility rested u{>on the em- 
ployer. If after a reasonable time the employer’s 
promise had not been fulfilled and the worker 
continued to work, the responsibility for an ac- 
cident reverted to him. 

During the latter half of the nineteenth cen- 
tury the law of employers’ liability, as here de- 
scribed, was generally applied in Great Britain 
and the United States. On the continent of 
Europe the provisions of the civil law of liability, 
based upon the individualistic conceptions of 
the Roman law, resulted in the development of a 
law of employers’ liability similar in many re- 
spects to that in Anglo-Saxon countries but on 
the whole somewhat more favorable to the 
worker. In France the law was based upon ar- 
ticles 1382 to 1384 of the Code civiL The first 
two of these sections provided for fault liability. 
The third stipulated more particularly that 
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injury caused by their servants and overseers in 
the performance of the functions in which they 
had been employed, 'rhesc provisions were in- 
terpreted to mean that every person must answer 
for an injury to anotlier due to the negligence of 
himself or his agent. Thus workers could recover 
if they could prove that either the employer or 
his agent was responsible for the accident. On 
the other hand, workers could not recover for 
injuries due to the ordinary risks of work nor 
could they recover for accidents due to their 
own negligence. A doctrine of contributory 
negligence, however, was not rigorously ap- 
plied, such negligence going ordinarily only to 
the measure of damages. The law in Belgium, 
Spain, Italy, Switzerland and Holland, based 
upon the same articles of the Code civile was 
similar to that in France. It should be noted that 
the law of employers’ liability based upon these 
provisions differed in an important respect from 
the common law in England and the United 
States: the fellow servant doctrine was not ap- 
plied. In Prussia, on the other hand, the fellow 
servant doctrine was generally applied; under 
the rules of the German common law an em- 
ployer was responsible only for the results of his 
own personal negligence; this meant that he was 
responsible only in so far as he had chosen in- 
competent agents. 

The operation of the law of employers’ liabil- 
ity worked an especial hardship upon the in- 
jured employee and his dependents. In a period 
during which industrial organization grew in 
size and complexity, widening the gap between 
worker and employer, and the widesj^read use of 
dangerous machinery and complicated indus- 
trial processes intensified the hazards of em- 
ployment the worker encountered in the courts 
a set of principles which were much better 
suited to an industrial society characterized by 
the use of easily controlled techniques and by an 
intimate relationship between the master and his 
worker. The employee, badly in need of finan- 
cial help because of the costs of the injury and 
interference with his regular income, was com- 
pelled to bring an expensive suit in the courts on 
his own initiative, based upon provisions of law 
unsuitable to the protection of his interests. 

Moreover, in the case of fatal accidents a rule 
existed in the common law which was generally 
without a counterpart in the law of continental 
countries, existing neither under the French 
civil code, the German pandects nor the Prussian 
or Austrian codes. This was the rule that in case 


the dependents or next of kin of the deceased. 
Based upon the maxim actio personalis moritur 
cum persona y the Latinity of which has been con- 
sidered by legal historians to be very dubious, 
the rule operated entirely to relieve an employer 
precisely when an accident proved most serious. 
It was abolished in England, however, at a com- 
paratively early date by i^ord Campbell’s Fatal 
Accidents Act [9 and 10 Viet. c. 93 (1846)], and 
a movement for similar legislation began about 
the same time in the United States, resulting 
finally in the adoption of one form or another of 
remedial statutes in all American states. 

'fhe social inadequacies of the whole situation 
with respect to employers’ liability gave rise to 
the pas.sage of statutes whose purpose was to 
limit the application of the employers’ ordinary 
defenses. Probably the first of such statutes was 
the Prussian law of 1838, which declared that a 
railway company was responsible to any person 
for an accident unle.ss it could he proved that the 
accident was due to the injured employee’s own 
negligence or to vis major ^ the equivalent of the 
common law “act of God.” This statute put into 
effect a principle which was far in advance of its 
time, i.c. under it the burden of proof in case of 
railway accidents to workers rested upon the 
employer. Otlier German states copied the idea, 
as did Austria in 1869, and in 1871 it was en- 
acted into an imperial statute wdiich was ex- 
tended in 1873 to the whole empire. The first 
section of this act relating to railways simply in- 
corj^oraled the provisions of the Prussian law of 
1838; the second section of the act applied to 
accidents in mines, quarries and factories and 
while it established less favorable rules of liabil- 
ity in these fields it represented some im- 
provement over the German common law. It 
was provided that in case of accidents in mines, 
quarries and factories the employers were to be 
liable for the negligence of the officials (or vice 
principals) whom they had put in charge of their 
establishments. This involved an important 
modification of the fellow servant doctrine 
which bore a close resemblance to provisions of 
later English and American statutes. 

The English Employers’ Liability Act of 1880 
had as its chief object the abolition of the fellow 
servant defense in the case of accidents due to 
the negligence of a vice principal; and in the case 
of railway accidents due to the negligence of a. 
person in charge of the operation of signals, 
locomotives or trains. The provision respecting 
railway accidents was later embodied in the 
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statutes of Massachusetts, New York, New Jer- 
sey and other states, although it is to be noted 
that Georgia had adopted a similar provision as 
early as 1855 and several other American states 
had followed it. A number of states, including 
Massachusetts, New York, New Jersey and 
Pennsylvania, enacted statutes abrogating the 
fellow servant doctrine in the case of injuries due 
to the negligence of a superior employee with 
authority to give orders; while other states 
abolished the doctrine when the fellow servant 
was engaged in a different department of the 
establishment. The doctrine was abolished in 
case of railway accidents in about two fifths of 
the states and in case of mine accidents in Mis- 
souri and Oklahoma, and it was abrogated as a 
defense in all accident cases in California and 
Colorado. In some jurisdictions the courts them- 
selves modified the fellow servant doctrine with- 
out waiting for the passage of legislation. Thus 
the rule was not applied with respect to vice 
principals by the United States Supreme Court; 
with respect to superior servants by the courts of 
Ohio, Illinois and a number of other states; and 
with respect to workers in other departments in 
Illinois, Missouri and elsewhere. 

The doctrine of contributory negligence was 
also modified by statute. In its place was set up 
the rule of comparative negligence, according to 
which proof of the worker’s own negligence 
instead of completely relieving the employer of 
responsibility operated to diminish his re- 
sponsibility in proportion to the relative negli- 
gence of the worker. 'Phis principle was em- 
bodied in the legislation of California, Wiscon- 
sin, Georgia and Oregon and was applied to rail- 
road accidents in Nebraska. In several jurisdic- 
tions the doctrine of assumption of risk was 
abrogated by statute in case of injuries arising 
through the violation of safety laws by the em- 
ployers. California in 1911 abolished the doc- 
trine of assumption of risk in all cases. 

The Federal Employers’ Liability Act of 1908 
as amended in 1910 applies to accidents upon 
railways engaged in interstate commerce and 
represents a serious attempt to correct the in- 
adequacies of the common law. This legislation 
followed an earlier act of 1906 which had been 
held unconstitutional upon the technical ground 
that it applied to intrastate as well as interstate 
commerce [Employers’ Liability Cases, 207 
U. S. 463 (1908)]. The legislation now in force 
has completely abrogated the fellow servant rule. 
It has substituted the principle of comparative 
negligence for that of contributory negligence. 
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It has abolished the doctrine of assumption of 
risk in all cases in which injury was due to the 
violation of the safety statutes by the railway 
companies. It has provided for damage suits in 
case of injuries resulting in death. Finally, by de- 
claring void any contract between the employer 
and the worker whereby the latter agreed not to 
bring suit in case of injury it has met a situa- 
tion under which workers were often seriously 
handicapped. 

Despite attempts to improve conditions by 
legislation of the kind described the shortcom- 
ings of the law of employers’ liability had be- 
come so generally recognized toward the end of 
the century that there w^as widespread dissatis- 
faction with it among employers and judges as 
well as among workers. It was recognized that 
only a small proportion of injured workmen re- 
ceived substantial compensation and that they 
and their dependents were forced to accept 
lower living standards and often suffered de.sti- 
tution as a result; that even in those cases in 
which substantial damages were awarded the 
recipients had to jniy excessively large fees to 
attorneys, estimated at from 20 to 50 percent of 
the awards; that the system by encouraging 
fruitless litigation was expensive to the state; 
that recovery under it was long delayed, al- 
though the need for funds on the part of the 
injured was immediate; and that it bred an- 
tagonism between employers and workers, since 
whenever accidents occurred the opposition be- 
tween the two parties was likely to be intensified. 

Although injured workers did not often win 
substantial awards in the courts, juries occa- 
sionally granted large sums. Employers found it 
difficult to plan for such eventualities. In time 
private insurance companies came to their aid 
and offered in return for the payment of regular 
premiums to assume the burden of fighting 
liability cases and to pay within stated limits 
whatever damages were awarded. Many em- 
ployers took advantage of this opportunity, but 
since it was generally impossible to estimate the 
probable cost of the burden to the insurance 
companies with any degree of accuracy the 
premiums were very high. Asa result employers 
were generally found to be paying sums to the 
companies greatly in excess of the amounts 
actually paid out by the latter to injured workers. 

Furthermore, the employers’ liability system 
operated to promote dishonesty and legal mal- 
practisc. The victim of an industrial accident 
was likely to be interviewed at the first oppor- 
tunity by a lawyer offering to defend him and 
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urging him to bring suit for a large sum or by a 
lawyer for the employer or an insurance com- 
pany urging him to make an immediate and 
inadequate settlement and stressing the weak- 
ness of his legal position if he should bring 
suit. In either event a just settlement was not 
likely to result. 'I’he situation encouraged the 
presentation of perjured testimony if the case 
went to court, and the superior legal talent rep- 
resenting the employer reduced the worker’s 
already slight chance of victory. If the worker 
under the pressure of need agreed to a cash 
settlement instead of bringing suit, he was un- 
likely to get substantial compensation. 

I’he need of an entirely different compensa- 
tion system for injured workers was recognized 
earlier in Europe than in the United States. The 
first step in reform was the acceptance of the 
principle of risque professionnel. Instead of re- 
lieving the employer of responsibility for acci- 
dents due to the ordinary hazards of industry it 
was proposed that the costs of such accidefits as 
well as of all others except those due to the 
worker’s intention should be considered as part 
of the costs of production and should therefore 
be borne by the industry. Accompanying the 
principle of risque professionnel was the idea that 
compensation for injuries should be paid with- 
out the necessity of bringing suit and according 
to a definite schedule of benefits varying with 
the nature of the injury. The third and final part 
of the new system was compulsory insurance 
carried by employers to enable them to pay 
compensation to injured workers. 

Workmen’s compensation laws embodying 
these principles more or less completely had 
been enacted in all important European coun- 
tries by 1910, at which time a campaign for their 
adoption was well under way in the United 
States. The pioneer country in Europe was 
Germany, which adopted a workmen’s com- 
pensation law in 1884. It was followed by Aus- 
tria in 1887, Norway in 1894, England in 1897, 
France and Italy in 1898, Spain in 1900, Hol- 
land and Sweden in 1901, Belgium and Russia 
in 1903, Hungary in 1907 and Switzerland in 
1911. The first compensation law in the United 
States was passed by Maryland in 1902 but was 
declared unconstitutional two years later. This, 
however, was only a temporary setback. At the 
end of the year 1930 only four states were still 
operating under the law of employers’ liability. 

Edward Berman 

See : Workmen's Compensation; Negligence; Dam- 
ages; Accidents, Industrial; Mining Accidents; 
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EMPLOYMENT EXCHANGES 
Europe. Employment exchanges arc offices at 
which work people seeking employment and em- 
ployers requiring work people may notify their 
respective needs. They are a market place for 
labor, intended to replace the iinguided individ- 
ual search for work or for employees — the hawk- 
ing of their labor from door to door by work 
people, the posting of their needs at their own 
factories by employers or the use of newspaper 
advertisements by either. The general function 
of employment exchanges is thus to substitute 
an organized for an unorganized marketing of 
labor, but where such employment exchanges 
are run as competitive business enterprises this 
function is likely to be subordinated to that of 
profit making for the owner of the exchange. 
There has therefore been advocated and in some 
instances effected the establishment of a coordi- 
nated system of public employment exchanges. 
The main advantage to be gained from organi- 
zation is greater and better guided mobility of 
labor from district to district and trade to trade 
carrying with it an improvement of industrial 
efficiency and a reduction of unemployment. 
Public employment exchanges have also been 
advocated for a number of subsidiary purposes 
including the decasualization of occupations 
which make a practise of casual employment, 
such as dock labor, the dovetailing of seasonal 
occupations and vocational guidance to juvenile 
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workers; these are all specialized forms of labor 
market organization. In addition the employ- 
ment exchange may supply information as to 
unemployment to serve as a basis of relief 
measures and may control the administration of 
unemployment insurance. 

The organization of employment exchanges as 
a gratuitous social service under public control 
is now part of the industrial policy of most Euro- 
pean states and of many states outside Europe. 
At the first session of the International Labour 
Conference of the League of Nations held at 
Washington in 1919 a convention as to unem- 
ployment was signed, including as its second 
article a provision that each ratifying member 
was to establish a system of free public employ- 
ment agencies under the control of a central 
authority, with advisory committees representa- 
tive of employers and of workers, and that where 
both public and private free employment agen- 
cies existed steps be taken to coordinate their 
operations on a national scale. It provided more- 
over for a coordination of the operations of the 
various national systems by the International 
Labour Office in agreement with the countries 
concerned. 

By the end of 1928 twenty-three countries had 
ratified the conventions unconditionally; namely, 
South Africa, Austria, Bulgaria, Denmark, Es- 
tonia, Finland, France, Germany, Great Brit- 
ain, Greece, Hungary, India, Irish Free State, 
Italy, Japan, Jugoslavia, Luxemburg, Norway, 
Poland, Rumania, Spain, Sweden, Switzerland. 
An additional number of countries have more 
or less developed systems of free public employ- 
ment exchanges: Argentina, Australia (where ex- 
changes are maintained by the separate states), 
Belgium, Canada, Czechoslovakia and the Neth- 
erlands. The actual scope of the exchange sys- 
tem varies greatly in the different countries. In 
Russia the system is coordinated with the scheme 
of state socialism and use of the exchanges is 
compulsory upon all employers wishing to hire 
labor. The most highly developed voluntary sys- 
tems are those of Germany and Great Britain. 

In France a system of public employment ex- 
changes has been in existence only since the war 
of 1914-18. Although regulatory legislation dates 
back as far as 1852 and acts passed in 1904 and 
1910 provided for the setting up of employment 
exchanges by the cities, it was not until after 
the legislation of March, 1916, that the system 
became effective. Departmental (provincial) ex- 
changes replaced those of the communities and 
were coordinated into a national system through 


six regional clearing houses and a central em- 
ployment exchange under the Ministry of Labor. 
In 1929 the total number of placings made by 
these offices amounted to over a million and a 
half; most of the offices are highly scctionalized 
as to vocations and each industrial section pur- 
sues a policy which has been arrived at after con- 
sultation with representative bodies of workers 
and employers. In addition to these exchanges 
there are depots in border cities which recruit 
and place several hundred thousand immigrant 
laborers annually. 

In Germany the employment exchange sys- 
tem is local in origin. 'Fhe Berlin exchange was 
founded by a voluntary association as long ago 
as 1883. A general movement for the establish- 
ment of exchanges in all important towns cither 
directly under the municipal authority or with 
a subsidy from its funds began about ten years 
later as a consequence of the industrial depres- 
sion of 1893 -94 and the attention called thereby 
to the problem of unemployment. By 1904 there 
were about 400 public general exchanges fill- 
ing about 550,000 vacancies a year in addition 
to exchanges maintained by employers, trade 
unions, guilds, chambers of agriculture and other 
bodies. A survey of the exchanges was made at 
that time by the German Statistical Office as 
part of a report on the possibility and methods 
of insuring against unemployment, since it was 
believed that the practicability of unemployment 
insurance depended entirely upon an adequate 
system of employment exchanges. 

Until after the World War the national gov- 
ernment in Germany merely collected informa- 
tion and published statistics as to the work of 
the local exchanges. A movement toward nation- 
alizing the system began as part of denK)biliza- 
tion plans in December, 1918, and culminated 
in the act of July 16, 1927, setting up a National 
Institute for Labor Exchanges and Unemploy- 
ment Insurance (Rcichsanstalt fiir Arbeitsver- 
mittlung und Arbeitslosenversicherung). This 
institute, although its headquarters are in the 
Ministry of Labor at Berlin, is not technically a 
department of the federal government and its of- 
ficers are not federal civil servants. It is intendea 
to be a self-governing institution for a specific 
public purpose, under the control of a commis- 
sion representing equally employers, employees 
and public authorities, with the president of the 
institute as its chairman. Most of the exchanges 
formerly maintained by local authorities have 
been incorporated in the institute as distinct em- 
ployment offices; of these there were 361 in op- 
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eration in 1928. In the same year there were 
moreover 1629 non-profit making exchanges 
maintained by public and philanthropic bodies: 
these although not incorporated in the institute 
arc to some extent supervised and coordinated by 
it. There were also many registries — principally 
for domestic servants — run as commercial under- 
takings. The act of 1927 provided for the aboli- 
tion of all such profit making registries by De- 
cember 31, 1930. 'fhe employment offices di- 
rectly controlled by the institute filled 6,258,373 
vacancies in 1929, while the independent ex- 
changes not working for profit filled 756,425 va- 
cancies. In addition to exchange work in the nar- 
row sense the institute has an elaborate organi- 
zation for giving advice to boys and girls in the 
choice of careers. It also, as its name indicates, 
administers the compulsory unemployment in- 
surance system. 

In Great Britain effective employment ex- 
changes developed much later than in Germany 
and were national almost from their beginning. 
Before 1910 the only exchanges of any impor- 
tance were those established by the Central 
(Unemployed) Body for London under the Un- 
employed Workmen Act of 1905. The national 
system followed on the report of a royal com- 
mission which from 1906 to 1908 exhaustively 
examined the administration of the poor laws 
and the problem of unemployment and recom- 
mended as the first step for dealing with unem- 
ployment the establishment of a national system 
of labor exchanges. Under an act passed in pur- 
suance of this recommendation in 1909 a system 
of exchanges covering the whole United King- 
dom was established, controlled by a government 
department, the Board of Trade. The first ex- 
changes began work in February, 1910, and 
the system reached its full extension by the be- 
ginning of 1913; to it was added the function 
of administering the system of compulsory in- 
surance against unemployment, introduced for 
certain trades under part ii of the National 
Insurance Act of 1911. The exchanges were at 
first known as labor exchanges; the name was 
changed to employment exchanges at the end of 
1916. Almost immediately after, on the institu- 
tion at the beginning of 1917 of a separate Min- 
istry of Labour, control of the joint service of 
the employment exchanges and unemployment 
insurance was transferred from the boards of 
trade to this new department. 

The system today includes about 1200 local 
offices. Of these slightly over 400 are employ- 
ment exchanges stafiFed by full time officers in 


the direct service of the Ministry of Labour, 
covering all towns and urban districts of any 
importance; while about 800 are branch offices 
in small towns and country districts, undertak- 
ing specified duties in connection with exchange 
work and insurance for a remuneration varying 
with the volume of work. All these local offices 
arc grouped in seven territorial divisions in each 
of which is a divisional clearing house charged 
with the duty of coordinating the work of the 
separate exchanges. The endeavor of each ex- 
change is to fill any vacancy for employment 
from suitable men on its register; if suitable men 
are not available, the vacancy is transmitted to 
the divisional clearing house; the divisional clear- 
ing houses in turn communicate unsatisfied de- 
mands for labor to a national clearing house, 
'riie exchanges deal with all kinds of employ- 
ment — manual, clerical, domestic — and make no 
charge for their services. As in Germany, the 
private registry for domestic workers still j^re- 
dominates, especially since workers in private 
household employment are exempted from un- 
employment insurance. In the case of a trade 
dispute the exchanges do not refuse to register 
vacancies created by it but in bringing these 
vacancies to the attention of work people give 
notice of the dispute. With juvenile workers un- 
der eighteen special consideration is given to 
vocational guidance cither directly by the Min- 
istry of Labour with the help of a special com- 
mittee representative of educational interests or 
else by the local education authority, which 
maintains an exchange for juveniles under the 
supervision of the Ministry of Labour and in 
cooperation with the rest of the exchanges. It is 
estimated that these agencies handle rather more 
than half of the total number of juvenile workers. 

The development of the British employment 
exchanges as placing agencies has been much 
interfered with, first by the war of 1914--18, 
during which a great variety of miscellaneous 
duties was thrown upon them, and later by the 
growing burden of insurance administration. In 
1928 a government committee called the Indus- 
trial Transference Board drew attention to the 
importance of transferring to other areas men 
in districts where mining and certain heavy 
trades had irretrievably decayed. Partly as a re- 
sult of this and partly for other reasons there 
has been within the past few years a revival of 
exchange work proper, as distinct from unem- 
ployment insurance, in the employment ex- 
changes. The number of vacancies filled each 
day, which had sunk to under 2500 in 1922, rose 
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:o over 5000 in 1929 and rose still further in 
1930 in spite of the severe depression of trade. 
The scale of operations of the British exchanges 
as placing agencies is thus much below that of 
the German exchanges but appears to be greater 
than that of any other country except Russia, 
where it is recorded that an average of 2,500,000 
vacancies is filled each year. 

W. H. Beveridge 

United States. The private fee charging em- 
ployment agency is as characteristic of the United 
States as the socialized service is of European 
countries. The public employment agencies of 
municipalities, states and the federal govern- 
ment numbered about 217 in 1930. There is no 
accurate record of the number of private agen- 
cies, but it is estimated that there are between 
3000 and 5000, operating under highly varying 
state regulatory provisions. This figure probably 
includes a number of agencies operated on a 
semicommercial or non-profit seeking basis for 
the placement of social workers as well as j uvenile 
vocational guidance bureaus, private teachers’ 
agencies, collegiate women’s vocational bureaus 
and the like, which represent the most efficient 
and most reputable of the group. 

The large majority of the employment agen- 
cies are those which supply manual labor and 
domestic service. The most powerful are those 
which supply railways and contractors with com- 
mon labor. They are strong business organiza- 
tions with central offices in such labor centers as 
New York, St. Paul, Minneapolis, Chicago and 
St. Louis and branch offices or representatives 
in a number of other cities. Their contracts with 
the railway provide for their exclusive employ- 
ment not only as recruiters and suppliers of labor 
but as concessionaires and owners of the com- 
missaries operated along the line. These agencies 
usually split fees with “padrones” among the 
immigrant groups, and the workers are often 
bled by these padrones for additional fees, rep- 
resenting interpreters’ commissions for securing 
jobs or preventing discharge. Since this is pre- 
dominantly an interstate business, it is impos- 
sible for the individual states to regulate the 
agencies adequately and no federal provision has 
as yet been enacted. 

State regulation varies widely in effectiveness. 
The first regulatory act was that of Massachu- 
setts in 1848. In addition to Wisconsin, Minne- 
sota with its act of 1885, which established a 
$100 municipal license fee and required the 
posting of a $10,000 bond to be drawn against 
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for damages in case of fraud, and with subse- 
quent legislation is at present the only state with 
stringent regulatory legislation. Idaho is the only 
state which prohibits fee charging agencies. An 
attempt to pass a similar law in the state of Wash- 
ington was declared unconstitutional [Adams 
Tanner, 244 U. S. 590 (1917)]. Forty-one other 
states have enacted legislation, with licensing 
fees ranging from $2 to $200, the majority being 
between $10 and $100. 

The provisions of the regulatory laws indicate 
the abuses which characterize the Imsiness. 'Phey 
prohibit misleading advertising, misrepresenta- 
tion and other forms of fraud. They forlfid agen- 
cies to collect fees from both employer and em- 
ployee and prohibit fee splitting between the 
agencies and employers. Some states endeavor 
to regulate the fees to be charged. Oregon, for 
instance, has graduated fees approximating 5 
percent of the wages paid on the job. Most states 
forbid registration fees. Some require the filing 
of fee schedules with the industrial commission. 
A number of states require the agencies to post 
notices of strikes and lockouts or to stamp the 
information on the introduction cards given to 
men sent out to jobs where disputes arc in 
progress. 

A judicial decision which may be of far reach- 
ing importance in such regulatory legislation is 
that reached in Ribnik v. McBride [277 U. S. 
350 (1928)] which held unconstitutional a New 
Jersey law fixing the fees charged by private 
agencies on the ground that such legislation ex- 
ceeded the police power of the state. This is 
especially significant in view of the impotence 
of the public employment exchange, the move- 
ment for which has been greatly hampered by 
the activities of private employment agencies. 

Isolated attempts on the part of states to es- 
tablish public offices date back to 1890, when 
Ohio established agencies in five cities. In the 
quarter of a century preceding the depression of 
1907 only twenty-seven such agencies had been 
established, but between 1907 and 1909 twenty 
were instituted. The return of prosperity caused 
a loss of interest in the agencies and in 1917 there 
existed only ninety-six in the entire country. 

Federal activity in the establishment of public 
employment offices actually began in 1913 with 
the creation of the Department of Labor; under 
an empowering act of 1907 its Bureau of Immi- 
gration and Naturalization opened a number of 
offices in eighteen ** zones” throughout the coun- 
try, each manned by an immigration inspector 
and some with branch offices. The number of 
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offices opened had no relation to the employment 
needs of the states; their methods of operation, 
such as the posting of notices in public places, 
violated most of the canons of good employment 
practise. A similarly inadequate step was next 
undertaken, when every post office was made an 
employment office. 

Whereas prior to the World War the estab- 
lishment of public offices was urged as a measure 
of unemployment relief during periods of de- 
pression , labor shortage constituted the basis for 
the wartime public employment system. Already 
in 1914-15 the labor surpluses on which em- 
ployers depended showed signs of decreasing 
and with American participation in the war em- 
ployers feared the loss of millions of experienced 
workers. In the first few months of American 
participation not only employers but govern- 
ment departments stole men from each other; 
private agencies and their scouts reaped enor- 
mous profits; turnover increased by leaps and 
bounds. On January 3, 1918, therefore the Em- 
ployment Service was separated from the Bureau 
of Immigration. 'I'he United States Employment 
Service, which was created to replace it, had to 
function immediately although it had neither or- 
ganization, equipment nor staff. I'he service ex- 
panded by the rapid establishment of new offices, 
reaching a total of 832 by October, 1918, and by 
the absorption of existing state and municipal 
offices, either by agreements or cooperation or 
by as.suming actual control. Strenuous efforts 
were made to enlist other agencies: third and 
fourth class postmasters, the newspapers of the 
country, motion pictures, the National Grange 
and other agricultural organizations, councils of 
defense and the like were utilized. Cooperation 
was also effected with the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. The recruiting of labor was 
aided by two organizations previously created: 
the United States Public Service Reserve and 
the Boys’ Working Reserve. It was not until 
President Wilson declared that after August, 
1918, all employers “engaged wholly or partly 
in war work, whose maximum force . . . exceeds 
100” were required to hire all of their unskilled 
labor through the United States Employment 
Service that employers began seriously to de- 
pend upon the service and to discontinue com- 
petitive solicitation. About the same time state 
advisory boards, community labor boards and 
the like, on which employers and employees 
were represented, were established. There were 
1386 such organizations in operation by Octo- 
ber, 19^ ? 


By the time the organization was in good work- 
ing order the armistice had been signed. In 1918 
the service was financed from the president’s 
contingent fund by an appropriation of $5,500,- 
000. In 1919 Congress appropriated $400,000 
for the service but subsequently cut the appro- 
priation to $200,000. The agitation of the Na- 
tional Manufacturers’ Association, which feared 
a possible labor bias in the service and preferred 
an uncontrolled labor surplus, and of private 
agencies as well as the inefficiency and waste of 
the service during the war militated against the 
continuance of the system. 

Intermittent efforts to reestablish an adequate 
federal-state employment service reached a high 
point in the depression of 1929-31. The Ken- 
yon-Nolan Bill, later known as the Wagner Bill, 
providing for a supervisory organization on a 
nation wide basis with financial aid to and con- 
trol over state and local exchanges, was pre- 
sented to Congress several times and was finally 
passed in the spring of 1931 only to be vetoed 
by President Hoover. 

Don D. Lkscohikr 
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ENCLOSURES. Enclosure was the process by 
which, from the twelfth century onward, land 
hitherto unoccupied or subject to common con- 
trol or rights passed into individual use and 
enjoyment. Its outward sign was a ditch, wall, 
fence or hedge; its motto, “Trespassers will be 
prosecuted.’* In the New World enclosure ac- 
companied the growing density of settlement 
and the framing of satisfactory methods of 
alienating the public domain; inroads on native 
land (as in New Zealand), boundary disputes 
with neighbors, pastoral leasehold tenures (as in 
Australia), the desire to prevent cattle from 
straying, the scarcity of shepherd labor and the 
cheapness of steel wire led to the rapid enclosure 
of arable or pastoral holdings in most newly 
settled regions. In Europe also enclosure 
brought much waste or unoccupied land into 
effective use, but more conspicuous is the fact 
that it did much to destroy the village com- 
munity, redraw the rural map and clear the way 
for better husbandry. It was a powerful force in 
transforming the British manorial system into 
the modern capitalistic rural organization and in 
building up the latifundia of Hungary, of 
Germany east of the hdbe and of Spain; and 
within the past fifty years it has been invoked 
to free Russian and Prussian peasants from the 
routine and conservatism of village control. 

The central feature of the economy within 
which the European enclosure movement de- 
veloped was the mediaeval village, with its open 
arable fields cut up into many strips, its common 
pasture and waste lands, its two or three-field 
system including fallow, its predominant sub- 
sistence fanning and its rule of custom or com- 
munal decree. In such a village the typical culti- 
vator held a number of strips of arable, received 
a share of the hay from the village meadow and 
had the right of pasturing his plow oxen and 
some other animals on the commons, on the 
waste, on the meadow after hay had been cut 
and on the arable fields after harvest or during 
the period of fallow. Other common rights gave 
him access to supplies of fuel and lumber and 
possibly of fish. The humbler villagers, who had 
little or no arable land, were able to feed a few 
sheep and cattle on the commons, thus supple- 
menting their earnings as hired laborers or as 
village industrialists. 


The possible defects of this system are ob- 
vious in retrospect. There was waste of land, as 
in balks, headlands, paths, and waste of time in 
getting from strip to strip or from the dwelling 
to the more distant lands; plots were too small or 
narrow for efficient cultivation; drainage and 
weed control were difficult; distant fields re- 
ceived little manure; boundary disputes and 
trespass were c^)mmon; soil exhaustion was pos- 
sible and land was put to uses for which it was 
unfitted. Commons might be overcrowded, 
cattle diseases could spread easily, breeding was 
promiscuous, cattle strayed and waste lands 
were underutilized. Routine imj)osed by the 
village checked initiative and experimentation 
and accentuated rural conservatism, although 
incidentally it may also have checked the slip- 
shod farmer. But these criticisms are in large 
measure the verdict of hindsight; they are valid 
only in the light of a knowledge of better tech- 
nique, of transportation facilities, of supplies of 
capital, of commercial rather than subsistence 
farming, of the existence of good urban or 
foreign markets, of growing population, of land 
scarcity, of the possibilities of specialized 
production and of a class of landlords or cultiva- 
tors actively seeking to wring a larger financial 
return from the soil. The persistent survival of 
the open field system in at least half of England 
until the eighteenth century and in parts of the 
continent until recent decades is evidence that it 
did manage somehow to satisfy the economic 
and social needs of a peasantry which was 
chiefly concerned with feeding itself and paying 
its dues, had little contact with big growing 
markets, had little capital and was resigned to 
occasional starvation. Only the pressure and 
possibilities of the last two centuries have re- 
vealed fully the unsuitability of the system and 
have led to its final disappearance in England; on 
the continent its end has not yet come. 

Enclosure as it was commonly practised 
might be of at least four kinds. The most simple 
form was the enclosure of waste lands — moors, 
sandy stretches and swamps — over which vil- 
lagers might have common rights, but from 
which the landlord drew little benefit. Such land 
was of little use until it was enclosed and treated 
systematically by drainage, paring, manuring 
and similar methods. Secondly, common pas- 
tures might be partially enclosed by the com- 
moners or under certain conditions by the land- 
lord. In a third form of enclosure the demesne 
arable strips were withdrawn from the village 
fields, consolidated and enclosed in a compact 
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farm. Meanwhile other arable holders might by 
exchange, purchase, lease or other means bring 
their scattered strips together, and this proce- 
dure if pushed far enough would convert the 
open fields into enclosed compact blocks of land. 
As a fourth method all the village lands might 
be enclosed at one step instead of piecemeal. 
In such case the claimants surrendered all their 
rights to arable, to a share of the hay and to 
common pasture. In return each received one 
piece of land, on which he could do as he 
wished and from which he must draw crops, hay 
and fodder, 'rhe transfi)rmation would be com- 
pleted if the farmer built a house on his new 
holding and migrated from his home in the 
village. 

Enclosure was continuous, especially in Eng- 
land, from at least the thirteenth century; there- 
fore the methods as well as the character of 
the land enclosed changed with altering eco- 
nomic and political conditions as well as with 
the status of the enclosers. Some enclosure, 
possibly piecemeal, was done by the cultivators 
themselves even in fourteenth century England. 
One instance of such enclosure by agreement in 
1250 has been found, and it is certain that during 
later centuries agreements among farmers led to 
consolidation of arable strips or enclosure of 
commons. In peasant countries, such as France 
after the revolution or Russia after the emanci- 
pation of the serfs, agreements played the chief 
part in the proce.ss of enclosure; in Russia after 
1906 the state allowed the individual to demand 
the withdrawal of his holding from the village 
fields and permitted a bare majority of the mir 
to decide that the whole of the land be cut up 
into individual farms. But important as was this 
movement the initiative, especially in England, 
was taken chiefly by the landlord. 

The enclosing landlord had some freedom of 
action. He could withdraw the demesne from 
the village fields. As tenancies fell vacant he 
might add them to the demesne, and tenancies 
at will could be terminated at any time. The 
Statute of Merton (1235) and the Statute of 
Westminster ii (1285) conferred or confirmed 
power to enclose parts of the common pasture 
or waste provided sufficient land was left to 
satisfy the tenants’ common rights, and in this 
way the landlord could add to the demesne or 
carve out new tenancies. In Germany the intro- 
duction of Roman law after 1500 gave the land- 
lord legal sanction to enclose commons, for the 
Roman code did not recognize common rights. 
But any further action was checked by property 


rights which had to be respected, namely, those 
of the glebe, the tithe owner, freeholders, copy- 
holders and tenants for life, lives or long leases. 
The landlord might buy up these rights, es- 
pecially those of the freeholders; he might wait 
till tenancies expired, try to convert copyholds 
into leaseholds and leaseholds for lives into 
shorter tenures; he might try to expel tenants or 
take advantage of real or technical defaults to 
seize holdings; he might impose so heavy a fine 
when a holding passed from the hands of one 
generation to those of another that the new- 
comer could not pay it and had to surrender. 
He might seek agreement among the owners of 
these rights and have it confirmed by a decree in 
chancery or an engrossment in quarter sessions. 
Finally, after 1688 he could appeal to Parliament 
for a private enclosure act which would impose 
on recalcitrants an agreement reached by the 
owners of three fourths or four fifths of the 
“rights, shares, and interests”; and as he by this 
time owned possibly at least half of them, it was 
not difficult to get the tithe owner and a few 
others to join hands in a petition to Parliament. 

The prominent part played by the landlord 
class in the English movement may be explained 
partly by the extent to which that class was 
refreshed by constant infusions of capital and 
blood from the commercial and financial groups. 
The social prestige and later the political power 
attached to landownership attracted the bour- 
geoisie; except in times of rural depression land 
has seemed a good investment and the mortgage 
a gilt edged security, l^ndon merchants of the 
fourteenth and fifteenth centuries bought land 
for social advancement or for investment of their 
idle capital. Land held by the old feudal families 
or the monasteries passed largely into the hands 
of men drawn from the city, and the opportuni- 
ties for feeding towns and of meeting the de- 
mand for wool had given a commercial flavor to 
rural life by Tudor times. The rising prices of 
the sixteenth century tempted owners to get the 
most out of their estates, and leasemongers 
rented lands in order to sublet them at a profit; 
the sequestration of royalist estates after the 
civil war and the land hunger of the industrial 
and commercial leaders in the eighteenth cen- 
tury brought new brooms to sweep the country- 
side. Finally, the profitable possibilities of high 
farming were seen first by the landed class and 
led it to enclosure as a preface to the investment 
of large sums of capital on improvements and 
the reorganization of estates in larger farms. 

Tb« attitude of the state toward enclosure has 
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been determiiied by consideration of social as 
well as economic results and partly by the rela- 
tions between landlord and state. The Tudors 
tried to check enclosure of arable and commons 
for grazing purposes, since this caused rural 
depopulation, weakened the country’s man 
power and accentuated pauperism. In Denmark 
landlords were forbidden in 1682 to absorb serfs’ 
holdings into their demesnes lest the supply of 
militiamen be reduced. Prussian and Austrian 
rulers tried to protect the peasants in the 
eighteenth century for similar reasons. On the 
other hand, a government controlled by land- 
owners would permit and even encourage en- 
closure. English landlords dominated Parlia- 
ment, which in turn dominated the government 
after 1688; and the path to enclosure was 
srtioothed. In Prussia the Junkers were strong 
enough to be able to frame the details of the 
emancipation decrees in such a way that the 
peasant lost a third or a half of his land. In 
P-stonia and Livonia the large landowners 
could do as they wished, and when the serf 
gained freedom he paid for it by losing his 
holding. 

Governments also favored enclosure when 
some urgent need had to be met or where it was 
evident that the open field system was .standing 
in the path of agricultural progress. Bad seasons, 
rising prices, the demands of growing industries 
and population and the threat of starvation dur- 
ing the wars from 1793 to 1815 would have 
driven any kind of British government to foster 
enclosure after 1760. The French royal decrees 
of 1760, 1764 and 1766, encouraging reclama- 
tion, division of commons and limitation of com- 
mon rights, were prompted by linglish example 
and the desire to end the famines which so fre- 
quently gripped France. 'Phe Danish govern- 
ment in 1781-82 realized that the open field 
plan barred agricultural improvement and there- 
fore gave peasants power to witlidraw their 
holdings. Forty years later Prussia led the 
German states in authorizing the division of 
village lands and reformed the laws of inheri- 
tance to prevent further subdivision of small 
properties into still more strips and still smaller 
estates. Austria on the eve of the World War was 
vigorously encouraging the consolidation of 
peasant holdings, and Stoly pin’s Russian re- 
forms of 1906 were an attack on the conservatism 
and inefficiency that came from village control 
and dispersed holdings. Since 1918 countries 
attempting land reform have given attention to 
consolidation of arable strips (e.g. Czecho- 
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Slovakia and Poland) or to the dissolution of the 
mirs (Latvia and Lithuania), 

We cannot measure accurately the extent of 
enclosure in any country at any period. A- 
nalysis of the data bearing on the 'Pudor enclo- 
sures has toned down the exaggerated pictures 
painted by contemporaries and shown that the 
area and population affected at that time were 
fairly small. But the material is far from com- 
plete; it deals with the great central plain and 
leaves the southeast and southwest shrouded in 
mystery. Similarly, we do not know exactly how 
much land was affected by the thousands of 
enclosure acts passed after 1700 and know 
nothing about the area enclosed by other meth- 
ods. Before 3700 about half the parishes in 
England had open fields; there was still a vast 
area of waste land, estimated by Gregory King 
at 10,000,000 acres. After 1700, 4800 acts and 
awards authorized the enclosure of anarca wLich 
has been estimated at 6,500,000 acres, or nearly 
one fifth of the whole country. In fourteen coun- 
ties between a quarter and a half of the land was 
enclosed by legislative sanction alone. In Prussia 
between 1870 and 1911 nearly 50,000,000 acres, 
owned by 2,500,000 peasants, w^erc recast in 
solid holdings; this was an area equal to about 
two thirds of the total cultivated area of the 
German Empire. In Russia the Stolypin reforms 
led between 1907 and 1916 to the enclosure of 
10.9 percent of the holdings and 10.7 percent of 
the area held in village allotments. In Lithuania 
1510 villages with a common ownership w^ere 
reorganized up to January i, 1928, and Latvia is 
steadily proceeding with the liquidation of 3600 
village communities taken over from Russia. 

The economic effects of enclosure were gen- 
erally beneficial. Enclosure in itself did nothing 
to improve farming methods, and many eight- 
eenth century observers were surprised to find 
old rotations and fallows on enclosed land. It 
did, however, liberate for productive use much 
land which had been wasted in balks, footpaths 
and the like; it saved the cultivator’s time by 
concentrating his work in one place, stopped 
trespass and ended boundary disputes. Its chief 
merit lay in what it permitted rather than in 
what it did; it gave the individual cultivator 
freedom of action and opportunity to practise 
better farming. Drainage, cross cultivation, root 
crops, new rotations, better manuring, substi- 
tutes for fallow, all could now receive attention. 
Light soils yielded more abundantly when tur- 
nips or clover replaced fallow; meadows and 
pastures could be nourished; cattle breeding 
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need no longer be haphazard; abundant fodder 
was forthcoming for larger herds, which in turn 
meant more manure and better crops; while 
land could be put to the use for which nature or 
the market made it most litted. Waste lands 
could be made more productive and swamps 
and sand hills be systematically treated. There 
was inducement to landlord or cultivator to sink 
capital in improvements or equipment; and ris- 
ing productivity, especially if accompanied by 
rising prices (e.g. in England between 1760 and 
1814 and from 1849 to 1873), allowed rent and 
profit to be increased. Sir William Beveridge 
estimates that since the Middle Ages there has 
been at least a threefold increase in English 
wheat productivity. The credit for this cannot 
be apportioned among the various factors re- 
sponsible, but there is probably a measure of 
truth in the various eighteenth century asser- 
tions that enclosed land yielded about 25 bushels 
per acre while adjacent open land gave 15 to 17 
bushels. Perhaps the best measure of enclosure 
and its sequel, better farming, is seen in the 
United Kingdom’s ability to feed a population 
which grew from 15,000,000 in 1801 to 21,000,- 
000 in 1 82 1 and to supply nine tenths of the wheat 
requirements of 27,000,000 people in 1841. 

On the continent too enclosure gave the 
farmer freedom to discontinue fallowing and to 
develop rotations based on alternation of culti- 
vated grasses and cereals; it made possible the 
improvement of livestock and of dairying, the 
cultivation of the potato and beet and the build- 
ing up of larger grain exports from the lands 
south of the Baltic. Where holdings were small, 
consolidation of strips or plots allowed the 
peasant to make the most of the little he had. 

Of the effects of enclosure on rural society it 
is less easy to make generalizations. Where 
arable was converted to pasture and tenants’ 
holdings or commons were swallowed up in 
sheepwalks, there were depopulation, eviction 
and possible destitution. In Tudor England and 
in Scotland two centuries later there was much 
suffering, but in the eighteenth and nineteenth 
centuries the dispossessed could migrate to the 
growing industrial towns or emigrate. Enclosure 
after 1760, and especially between 1793 and 
1815, was carried on under the shadow of bad 
seasons and rising prices, the promise of the new 
agricultural technique and the worship of the 
large farm. Hence the chief sufferers were the 
small leaseholder and the cottager who supple- 
mented his wages by keeping livestock on the 
commons. Tenancies at will could be termi- 


nated at any time, and all leases except those for 
life or lives were voided by an enclosure act. 
The small leaseholder was squeezed out in order 
to make possible the creation of larger tenancies. 
Cottage tenants received no land in lieu of com- 
mon rights, for the land went to the owner of 
the cottage; cottage owners did get some, but it 
was usually too small to be of much use and 
often money compensation was paid instead. 
Thus the small lessee became a wage earner and 
the poor lost room for their livestock. There is 
general agreement between contemporaries 
(such as Young) and modern scholars that the 
divorce of these classes from the soil was, as 
Curtler says, “the great blot on the enclosure 
movement” and that the injury was indisputably 
great. On the continent the loss of “servitudes” 
(i.e. the small peasant and laborer’s right to use 
the forests and pasture lands) cut away an im- 
portant source of supplementary income; in 
post-war Poland, for instance, the breaking up of 
the large estates has deprived the laborer of em- 
ployment, while the distribution of the com- 
mons has taken away his “servitudes.” 

Enclosure helped to build up larger holdings, 
especially where the demand for grain, wool or 
high farming was urgent. The small lease- 
holder’s land went to make larger units in eight- 
eenth century England; the holdings of Prussian 
peasants were absorbed in the large grain farms 
of Junkers after 1807; and many small or less 
successful owners in Russia sold their lands to 
others after 1906, thus helping to swell the kulak 
class. By the eighteenth century most of the un- 
enclosed land in England was being cultivated 
by tenants who held at will or on short leases, 
and the landlord was therefore free to redivide 
most of his land in such units as he wished. But 
Professor Clapham’s analysis of census returns 
destroys the old view that enclosure put an 
army of laborers under a small group of big 
farmers. In 1831 it was estimated that 47 per- 
cent of the British farmers employed no hired 
labor or omitted to mention any; in 1851 the 
percentage was 45; and two thirds of the farms 
in that year were less than 1 00 acres in area. 

It is hard to disentangle the effect of enclosure 
from that of purchases and price fluctuations on 
landownership. The growth of trade in land, 
the extension of leasehold at the expense of 
copyhold, the ban on entail from the fifteenth 
to the seventeenth century and the political 
and religious disturbances combined in England 
to cause mixed movement, in which some large 
estates and many small ones disappeared but in 
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which apparently the moderate sized owners in- 
creased in number. After i66o and especially 
after 1688 there was marked diminution in the 
number of small and medium owners and a 
growth of large estates. A recent survey of 2000 
parishes in eight counties which were the scene 
of much enclosure during the eighteenth and 
nineteenth centuries shows that in 1780-86, 90 
percent of the land was in the hands of tenants 
at will or on short leases and that occupying 
owners (including freeholders, copyholders and 
tenants for life or lives) had ceased to be an im- 
portant feature of rural life. During the years 
1780 to 1815 parliamentary enclosure gave full 
weight to the claims of these owners, and they 
received compact farms. Some of them, how- 
ever, could not bear the cost of enclosure and 
sold out; others sold their land in order to lease 
larger farms or to get capital for investment in 
industry or commerce. The rest flourished, 
thanks to war j^rices, while many successful 
tenants bought land, thus adding to the number 
of farming owners. The depression and lower 
prices after 1815, plus the burdens of taxation 
and poor rales, ruined many of these men; yet 
the number of occupying owners in the eight 
counties examined was larger in 1832 than it had 
been in 1780, and during the intervening years 
no large new estates had been formed at the 
expense of such owners. We have therefore to 
look to other forces than enclosure for an expla- 
nation of the decline in the area cultivated by 
owners in lingland; it fell from at least 15 or 20 
percent of the country in 1830 to 10.7 percent in 
1913. This was partly due to the landlord’s in- 
ability to sell in bad times because of entail and 
his willingness to buy more land in good times. 
He bouglit extensively during the prosperous 
period that began in 1837 and culminated in the 
early seventies; thus he reached the peak of a 
development which had been going on by fits 
and starts for at least five centuries and which 
made general that distinctively British system in 
which the big landlord supplied land and fixed 
improvements, the tenant farmer supplied 
management and working capital and a landless 
class supplied the hired labor. 

Herbert Heaton 
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ENCY CLOPEDISTES were the group of schol- 
ars, men of letters zndphilosophes who under the 
direction of Diderot and d’Alembert collabo- 
rated in the great Encyclopedie ou dictionnaire 
raisonni des sciences, des arts et des mitiers of the 
French Enlightenment. The Encyclopedie was 
originally designed as a commercial enterprise in 
the form of a translation of Chambers’ Cyclope- 
dia or an Universal Dictionary of Arts and Sci^ 
ences, which had been published in London in 
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1728. In 1746 after divers fruitless efforts to Freedom from civil and ecclesiastical inter- 


launch the work the publisher, Lebreton, ap- 
proached Denis Diderot, who at that time pos- 
sessed a mediocre reputation resting chiefly on 
his translations of a few iuiglish books. Diderot 
perceived the opportunity to construct an orig- 
inal encyclopaedia of far broader scope than 
that of Chambers and having won Lebreton to 
his scheme immediately secured the mathema- 
tician d’Alembert as editor-in-chief. D’Alem- 
bert, who was perpetual secretary of the Acade- 
mic des Sciences, brought the support of aca- 
demic circles. 

Idle spirit f)f the E^icyclopedie was defined by 
d’Alembert in his famous Discours preltminairey 
which prefaced the first volume. But it was 
Diderot who really set the enterprise afoot and 
to whom is due the credit for completing it in the 
face of olistacles extraordinary even for eight- 
eenth century fVance. It was he who was chiefly 
responsible for soliciting and securing the serv- 
ice of collaborators. Celebrated men of letters, 
Voltaire, Montesquieu and Buffon, were in- 
duced to furnish a few articles; but the last 
two never displayed more than lukewarm inter- 
est and Voltaire’s position was chiefly that of a 
sympathetic and, on occasion, critical observer. 
For the bulk of the articles the editors relied on 
writers far less known. The most indefatigable 
contributors were men whose fame rests almost 
exclusively on their association with the Encyclo- 
pedic: de Jaucourt, Boulanger and Boucher d’Ar- 
gis, who wrote on the history of moral philos- 
ophy, social science and law respectively. Others 
like Toussaint, Eidous, Dumarsais, Beauzee and 
Cahuzac were writers or scholars of second rank. 
The most famous churchman among the ency- 
chpedistes was Morellet, but others of a far more 
orthodox persuasion — the abbes Yvon, Mallet, 
Pestr^ — also belonged to the group. There were 
a great number of specialists: the medical men 
Tarin, Louis, Malouin; the watchmaker LeRoy; 
the mechanician Goussier; the cartographer 
Beilin; and the architect Blondel. Baron d’Hol- 
bach wrote on chemistry. Rousseau, whose phi- 
losophy was still in the process of development, 
was assigned the articles on music and wrote the 
one on political economy. Most of the articles on 
economics, however, were written either by 
Forbonnais or Quesnay. Besides revising the 
work of his collaborators Diderot supplied miss- 
ing articles and reserved to himself all subjects 
pertaining to the history of philosophy as well 
as to the description of industrial processes, a 
field in which his work was that of a pioneer. 


ference had been guaranteed by a royal decree 
issued in 1746. Nevertheless, the privilege was 
revoked twice during the course of publication. 
In 1752 at the instigation of the Jesuits the 
Conseil du roi suppressed the two volumes al- 
ready published, but the editors were allowed to 
continue with the work. After the appearance of 
the seventh volume in 1757 the wrath of the 
church created a far more serious storm, gravi- 
tating partly about the publication of Ilelvetius’ 
De r esprit ^ the dangerous principles of which 
were laid to the door of the Plncyclopedie, partly 
about d’Alembert’s article Geneve^ in which by 
lauding the tolerance of the Presbyterian citadel 
the author was supposed to have indirectly cen- 
sured the intolerance of the Sorbonne. The un- 
fortunate article was fraught with momentous 
consequences. It antagonized not only the Ro- 
man church but the Genevans, who did not 
relish d’Alembert’s compliment; it transformed 
the immanent irreconcilability between the ideas 
of the philosophes and those of Rousseau into 
open enmity; and the reactionary opinion which 
it evoked so disgusted d’Alembert that he there- 
upon withdrew from the Encyclopedic, To cap 
the difficulty the Conseil dii roi, dealing the 
blow which the Parlemcnt of Paris was more de- 
liberately preparing, formally suppressed the 
Encyclopedic in 1759 and forbade its continued 
publication. Diderot was not to be deterred. 
Under his direction the ten remaining volumes 
were secretly printed by Lebreton, who, how- 
ever, in his solicitude for his own safety muti- 
lated many of the articles; and in 1765 they were 
delivered under a Swiss imprint to the four 
thousand subscribers. Diderot remained associ- 
ated with the enterprise until 1772 when six 
volumes of plates were published. With the five 
volumes of supplements and the two volumes of 
tables which appeared in 1777 and in 1780 re- 
spectively he had nothing to do. As soon as it was 
completed the whole work was copied by foreign 
publishers and issued in several editions. 

The vicissitudinous history of the Encyclo- 
pedic indicates that it was regarded as a danger- 
ous instrument of propaganda against the 
church. Its purposes were, however, far broader 
and more profound. “The aim of an encyclo- 
paedia,” wrote Diderot in the article Encyclo- 
pedic, “is to gather together the knowledge 
scattered over the face of the earth, to set forth 
its general plan to the men with whom we live 
and to transmit it to the men who will come after 
us, in order that the labors of past centuries may 
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not have been in vain in those that follow, that 
our children, better informed, may at the same 
time become happier, and that we may not die 
without deserving well of mankind.” The En- 
cyclopedie was therefore first of all a dictionary, 
a summa or hilan of all knowledge, scientific, 
moral and technical. Wishing to collect “all 
books into one,” the editors drew heavily from 
all printed material, particularly the dictionaries 
of Bayle and Moreri, the learned collections pub- 
lished by academies and religious orders, books 
of travel and legal treatises. Thus the Encyclo- 
pedie is a vast compilation of very uneven value 
but containing a definitive record of the state 
of knowledge and thought — ^whether individual 
or social — in the middle of the eighteenth cen- 
tury. In their classification of this knowledge the 
encyclopMistes were deeply indebted to Francis 
Bacon, whom d’Alembert raised to an eminent 
pinnacle in the history of thought. Diderot’s en- 
thusiasm for Bacon was scarcely more reserved. 
“If we emerge from this vast operation,” he 
wrote in his Prospectus, “our principal debt will 
be to chancellor Bacon, who sketched the plan of 
a universal dictionary of sciences and arts, at a 
time when there were not, so to say, either arts 
or sciences.” 

The enemies of the encyclopedistes frequently 
referred to the group as a sect or a school — ^the 
parti des philosopheSy in Rousseau’s phrase. While 
they do not deserve this title, it is nevertheless 
true that a common Weltanschauung predom- 
inates and that in fulfilling the purpose which 
d’Alembert had described in his Discours as the 
specific function of an encyclopaedia in contrast 
to a dictionary, namely, to establish a logical 
bond, un ordre et un enchainement , between all 
aspects of human knowledge, the encyclopedistes 
were in reality presenting the elements of a co- 
herent sociological theory. In voicing their views 
they were forced to resort to divers subterfuges, 
some original, some borrowed from Bayle or 
other eighteenth century writers. They called in 
the pious abbots Mallet and Yvon to conceal the 
audacity of a Diderot, a Boulanger or a Damila- 
ville. Many of their ideas were conveyed under 
cover of the history of moral, philosophical and 
theological doctrines — a type of historiography 
of which Diderot was one of the originators. It 
is nevertheless transparent that the encychpi- 
disteSf taking their work as a whole, accepted as a 
fundamental premise of their thinking the eight- 
eenth century thesis that a natural order exists in 
the universe. In this premise and its corollaries 
their real issue with the church inhered. Affirm- 
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ing the superiority of reason over revelation, they 
refused to admit the Biblical writings as an 
authoritative interpretation of human evolution. 
They declaimed against miracles, superstitions 
and sacerdotalism in all its manifestations. They 
attacked Christian morality as insufficient to in- 
sure the welfare of the individual, whom it at- 
tempts to distract from earthly life, and of so- 
ciety, which it subordinates to personal salva- 
tion. They set forth a concept of material, polit- 
ical and moral progress dependent not upon the 
plans of a transcendent and eternal divinity, but 
upon intellectual evolution, the influence of 
science and the light of reason o * upon the de- 
velopment of social institutions. 

The conception of a rational universe ruled by 
immutable laws, although it was at least as old as 
the stoic philosophy, owed much of its immedi- 
ate potency to the dissemination of the Carte- 
sian spirit. But in their general theory of knowl- 
edge the encyclopedistes represented that reac- 
tion from Cartesianism which had been initiated 
by Locke and popularized in France by Condil- 
lac. They denied the existence of innate ideas 
and condemned categorically if not always func- 
tionally all a priori reasoning. Holding with Con- 
dillac that all ideas derive from primitive sensa- 
tions and that all mental functions can be ex- 
plained as transformation of these sensations, 
they tended toward a broad positivism, as in the 
case of Diderot and Boulanger, or toward rela- 
tivism, as in the case of d’Alembert. Reason gave 
them an infallible criterion for evidence and 
furnished the basis for their faith in progress. It 
remained nevertheless true that reason was 
merely a faculty combining the data of experi- 
ence and that man was, as Protagoras had said, 
“the measure of all things.” Or, in the words of 
Diderot, “one consideration especially that we 
ought never to lose from sight is that if we ever 
banish man, or the thinking and contemplative 
being, from above the surface of the earth, this 
sublime and pathetic spectacle of nature be- 
comes no more than a scene of melancholy and 
silence.” 

Thus speculative interest centered about man 
and particularly, in view of the eighteenth cen- 
tury notion of progress and perfectibility, about 
the possibility of ameliorating his terrestial exist- 
ence. In this sense the encyclopedistes were both 
humanistic and humanitarian. Their theory of 
human nature was crude, depending principally 
upon their psychological doctrines, which they 
integrated with the ideas of Buffon regarding 
human origins. Nevertheless, it marks the be- 
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ginnings of a definite anthropological doctrine 
designed to supplant the Biblical tradition. It 
was the natural man or man in his universal 
esvsencc that they strove to present — a being be- 
longing to the animal series, although at its sum- 
mit, capable of receiving impressions and of 
obeying tendencies, subject like the whole uni- 
verse to causal determinism, responding to ex- 
ternal laws according to a universal pattern and 
progressing by reason of the evolution of these 
responses or the development of institutions to 
which he could react. Out of their theory of hu- 
man nature grew their theory of social origins. 
Rejecting the contractual hypothesis no less than 
the supernatural explanation of the theologians, 
they ascribed the birth of society to the needs of 
the natural man and then proceeded, according 
to their characteristic method, to deduce its 
function from its origin. In order to satisfy hu- 
man needs society must guarantee private prop- 
erty and furnish individuals with the greatest 
possible degree of well-being and independence. 
In their description of social origins the encyclo- 
pedis tes devoted much space to ethnography of 
primitive peoples, about whom they became in- 
formed chiefly through the many books of travel 
in circulation at the time. Their faith in human 
progre.ss was, however, too firmly rooted to per- 
mit them to slip into Rousseau *s systematic 
apology for the hon sauvage or to identify the 
primitive with the natural man. 

The ethical doctrine presented by the encyclo- 
pedistes was essentially utilitarianism, strongly 
tinged with the naturalism of Diderot. But while 
they held that man naturally seeks a good syn- 
onymous with pleasure and avoids an evil syn- 
onymous with pain they attributed to him an in- 
stinctive sympathy drawing him spontaneously 
toward his fellow men. Once society was estab- 
lished, the common weal began to take prece- 
dence over individual welfare; and in their cal- 
endar of moral virtues the encyclopMistes 
a.ssigned first rank to those of a social nature: 
tolerance, labor, justice and philanthropy. 

When they turned from discussing natural 
man and society to considering the principles of 
the actual social organization of their time the 
encyclopddistes did not conceive a violent rupture 
with traditional institutions to be necessary. 
They accepted the monarchical form of govern- 
ment, although they justified it not on the 
grounds of divine sanction, but by a postulated 
historical contract, according to which the reign- 
ing family promised to rule in the interests of the 
people and the people pledged itself to obey. 


Hostile to tyranny and the regime of privilege, 
they would nevertheless have willingly adapted 
themselves to an enlightened despotism, pro- 
vided that the philosophies were permitted to 
furnish the enlightenment. What they desired 
was a tolerant government functioning within 
the limits of the constitution, respecting the 
“fundamental laws” of the kingdom and mani- 
festing particular solicitude to increase the wel- 
fare of the producing classes. In the domain of 
economic theory the Encychpedie is chiefly im- 
portant because in it were published the earliest 
writings of the founder of physiocracy, Quesnay. 
But certain ideas more or less common to the 
encyclopedistes as a group had an immense effect 
upon the immediate course of economic and po- 
litical development. 'Fhey were at one in per- 
ceiving the necessity of fiscal reform and, al- 
though their remedy was retrogression to the 
golden age of Henry iv and Sully, the effect of 
their protest was to emphasize the evils of the 
system of finance, as well as of government in 
general, which had descended from Louis xiv 
and Colbert. Still more important was their ad- 
vocacy of the cause of industry, an advocacy in 
reality amounting to sublimation, since they 
linked the development of trades and industries, 
of which they gave detailed and illustrated ac- 
counts, to the physical and intellectual progress 
of mankind. By thus insisting upon the social 
importance of the commercial and industrial 
classes the EncyclopMie paved the way for their 
accession to political ]>owcr. Without demand- 
ing revolution, probably without even wishing 
to imply it, the encyclopedistes contributed to the 
self-consciousness of the bourgeois class, which 
was destined to accomplish it. The practical re- 
forms which they proposed as potentially real- 
izable within the framework of the ancien regime 
— definition of the constitution, guaranty of in- 
dividual liberty, state protection of science and 
industry, reform of the criminal law, limitation 
of privileges, improvement of administration 
and in particular of the fiscal system — became 
the program of the Constituent Assembly of 
1789. 

In conception, plan and execution ihoEncyclo- 
pidie represents the projection of the idea cur- 
rent in the eighteenth century that the progress 
of mankind can be achieved through the diffu- 
sion of knowledge and of reason. It is the typical 
as well as the consummate expression attained 
in France by the Enlightenment. A mighty in- 
strument in the molding of eighteenth century 
French opinion, a force incorporating and uni- 
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fying the scattered forces of the philosophes, the 
EncyclopMie also has paramount significance 
from the purely scientific point of view. It was in 
fact the first great attempt at a positive synthesis 
of human knowledge. It bestowed upon the so- 
cial sciences the objective and experimental spir- 
it of the physical sciences and prepared the ma- 
terials for future research and thought. In the 
Encyclopedie may be found the roots of 'lurgot’s 
and Condorcet’s doctrine of human progress and 
of the positive systems later constructed by 
Saint-Simon and Comte. 

Renk Hubert 

Spc: Enlioiitenmf-nt; Rationalism; Human Nature; 
Social Contract; Monarchy; Progress; French 
Revolution. 
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KNDEMANN, WILIIKEIVI (i<S25-99), Ger- 
man jurist. Endcrnann was an eminent authority 
on commercial law' and civil procedure. He first 
attracted attention in commercial law by his val- 
uable Studien in der romanisch-kanonistischen 
WirtschafU-- mid Rechtslehre (2 vols., Berlin 
1874- 83), in which he followed the canonical 
doctrine of usury through the centuries and 
combated its errors, particularly that of the un- 
productiveness of money. Although he did not 
do full justice in this work to the economico- 
political bases of the law of usury in the Middle 
Ages he nevertheless provided an infinitely pains- 
taking survey of older theories of commercial 
law and furthered in many ways the history of 
commercial law and of European economic evo- 
lution. Endemann also collaborated in the edit- 
ing and w'riting of the great handbook of com- 
mercial law, Handbuch des Handels-^ See- und 
Wechselrechts (4 vols., Leipsic 1881-85), a mon- 
umental work in its time but lately superseded 
by Ehrenberg’s handbook. In his Das deutsche 
Hartdelsrecht (Lcipsic 1865, 4th ed. 1887) Etide- 
mann strongly stressed economic aspects or prac- 
tical jurisprudence as against abstract deduction. 

Endemann was attracted to problerais of civil 


procedure as the result of his considerable ex- 
perience as a judge, and he left his mark espe- 
cially upon the law of evidence. In a series of 
works in the Archiv fiir die zivilistische Praxis 
from 1858 to i860 he wrote against the formal 
theory of evidence strongly embedded in the 
common law procedure of the time and declared 
for the modern principle of the judge’s right co 
pass upon the materiality of evidence. He was 
aided in gaining recognition for this principle 
by his collaboration on a committee for the re- 
form of civil procedure as well as by his mem- 
bership in the Reichstag. A concise exposition 
of the common law civil procedure, Das deutsche 
Zivilprozessrecht (Heidelberg 1868), criticized 
the antiquated procedure of the time in all its 
aspects and paved the way for its reform. 

Endemann was an ardent champion of the 
economic and purposeful conception of law but, 
unlike his contemporary Ihering, he undervalued 
the traditional methods of jurisprudence; hence 
he was particularly important on the legislative 
side, where his somewhat one-sided and impa- 
tient views, setting comparatively little store upon 
the gradual improvement of the law through 
science and practise, were very efTective. His 
historical works are of permanent value. 

Ernst Hkymann 

Consult: Schulte, J. F., Allgemeine deutsche Biogra- 
phie, vol. xlviii (Leipsic 1904) p. 358-62; Stintzinp, R. 
von, and Landsberg, E., (leschichte der deutschen 
Rechts 7 vissenschaft, 3 vols. (Munich 1880-1910) vol. 
iii, pt. ii, p. 949*'53- 

ENDOWMENTS AND FOUNDATIONS. 
I’he practise of devoting funded wealth to the 
pursuit of some continuous purpose designated 
by the donor has existed in almost every society 
where the necessary institutional and legal sta- 
bility has been attained; and very rarely has it 
been challenged or denied. In former times far 
more than at the present communities were shot 
through with such manifestations of private will 
functioning more or less harmoniously along- 
side those of collective will; and apart from cases 
where the ends were in some sense individual — 
chantry endowments, for instance — the causes 
of charity, religion, education and health have 
until recent years owed more to private than to 
public sponsorship. Thus Plato bequeathed his 
Academy to his successors with an endowment 
of productive land. The Ptolemies endowed their 
library at Alexandria; the younger Pliny a school 
at his native town of Conao. 'Phroughout the 
Middle Ages the endowments of religious orders, 
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edifices and institutions were the means by 
which certain social services were regularly per- 
formed — the maintenance of the English roads 
by the monasteries, for example, as well as the 
upkeep of schools, colleges, orphanages, hostels 
and hospitals. The central place which the 
church occupied in mediaeval life, the fact that 
the unitary state had not yet emerged to take 
over the performance of public services and the 
tendency during the later Middle Ages to set up 
the corporate form of autonomous organization 
gave direction and spur to these endowments. 
By Henry vin’s time they were thought to com- 
prise from one third to one half the public 
wealth of England. Following the Reformation 
the guilds and companies became the chief dis- 
bursing beneficiaries; and even today the status 
of many English hospitals, charitable institu- 
tions, colleges and church livings shows the his- 
torical contribution of private will to public 
purpose. 

The eighteenth century saw in both Eng- 
land and France the rise of a critical attitude 
toward this way of organizing the performance 
of social services and of disposing of accumulated 
wealth. Turgot commented on the inability of a 
donor to ‘‘communicate his own zeal from age 
to age” and Adam Smith remarked that “the 
effect of endowment on those entrusted with any 
cause is necessarily soporific.” Strict regulation 
by the revolutionary and succeeding govern- 
ments in France permanently diminished the 
total of French charitable exidowments. In Eng- 
land a succession of parliamentary commissions 
from i8i8 to 1853, principally under the leader- 
ship of Lord Brougham, culminated in the es- 
tablishment of a permanent Board of Charity 
Commissioners, which in i860 on the accepted 
principle that “charities are trusts of a public 
nature” received wide powers of control and 
supervision, including the power to remodel ob- 
solete purposes and amalgamate scattered funds. 
Despite the vast enlargements since the late 
nineteenth century in the sphere of collective 
purposes and the evolution of new organs of col- 
lective will the principle of private endowment 
has continued to discover useful ends not yet 
absorbed in the public pattern; while the harvest 
of the industrial and commercial revolutions has 
placed unprecedented sums at the disposal of 
private individuals — so much so that the modem 
foundation is a typically American phenomenon. 

Partly on account of the comparatively late 
rise of large accumulations American endow- 
ments have been mainly secular. The religious 


impulse has waned and has given way to the pur- 
poses of education, social melioration, research 
and propaganda. While the volume of the indi- 
vidual endowment has in recent times increased 
almost precipitously, some of the early endow- 
ments were interesting in their provisions and 
influential in determining the form and direc- 
tion of later ones. Benjamin Franklin, a pioneer 
in philanthropy as in so many other fields, left 
£1000 to Boston and an equal amount to Phila- 
delphia in 1790 to be lent at interest to young 
married artificers of good character. Estimating 
what each fund would amount to at the end of a 
century, he provided for the distribution of the 
major portion of it in “public works which may 
be judged of most general utility” and for the 
accumulation of the remainder through another 
century, at the end of which the whole was to be 
distributed. The American-English banker, 
George Peabody (1795-1869), established in 
1867 the Peabody Education Fund, which 
amounted finally to $3,000,000, for “intellectual, 
moral, or industrial education among . . . the 
Southern and Southwestern States.” This fund 
inaugurated and developed elementary and sec- 
ondary schools until they were taken over by 
towns and cities, encouraged the development of 
state systems of public education and promoted 
the training of teachers. Perhaps the most fa- 
mous and by example the most influential of 
early American endowments was the founding of 
the Smithsonian Institution in 1846 by an Eng- 
lishman, James Smithson, “for the increase and 
diffusion of knowledge among men.” 

Until after the World War, when it lost ground 
to various forms of social welfare, education oc- 
cupied the foremost place in American philan- 
thropy. The United States Bureau of Education 
reported in the academic year 1889-90 that 315 
universities and colleges had productive funds 
amounting to a total of about $74,000,000, an 
average of about $234,926 each. The figures for 
1899-1900 showed 488 institutions with $166,- 
000,000 of endowment, an average of $340,000. 
In 1928 the endowments of 1076 institutions 
amounted to about $1,150,000,000, an average 
of more than $1,000,000 each. During the thirty 
years that elapsed between the Report of the 
Commissioner of Education for 1897-98 and the 
Biennial Survey of Education for 192^28 there 
were reported accessions of endowment increas- 
ing roughly speaking from $3,000,000 to $24,- 
000,000 at Johns Hopkins University, from 
$4,000,000 to $58,000,000 at Yale, from $9,000,- 
000 to $63,000,000 at Columbia and from 
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$10,000,000 to $86,000,000 at Harvard. These 
developments are characteristic of privately sup- 
ported institutions, which care for two thirds of 
the university and college students in the United 
States. The recent and increasing flow of gifts 
from individuals to institutions that are owned 
and controlled by cities and states is illustrated 
by private endowments of $6,000,000 at the 
University of Cincinnati, $10,000,000 at the Uni- 
versity of California and $12,000,000 at the 
University of Michigan. 

How completely the typical large foundation 
of today is a product of modem conditions is at- 
tested by the fact that of the more important ex- 
tant foundations in America only seven origi- 
nated in the nineteenth century. *‘As generally 
understood today,** says Frederick P. Keppel, 
“a foundation is a fund established for a purpose 
deemed ‘charitable’ in law, administered under 
the direction of trustees customarily operating 
under State or Federal charter and enjoying 
j^rivileges with respect to taxation and continuity 
of existence not accorded to ‘noncharitable’ 
trust funds. The fund is to be used for a desig- 
nated purpose, broad or narrow as the case may 
be, the donor specifying whether the principal 
is to be kept intact or whether not only interest 
but principal may be spent for the purpose 
named. Though the practise is not uniform, it is 
the tendency to designate the former as Foun- 
dations and the latter as Funds.” A survey of the 
field made in 1930 by Evans Clark, the director 
of the 1 wentieth Century Fund, finds that 108 
important foundations of national or interna- 
tional scope operating in the United States con- 
trol more than $1,000,000,000 of funds and dis- 
burse about $60,000,000 a year. The channels 
into which this distribution flows, as for the 
period 1929-30, arc shown in the following table. 
It will of course be understood that the same 
foundation may appear in connection with sev- 
eral purposes: the last four objects on the list, 
for example, are all within the scope of the 
American Fund for Public Service established 
by Charles Garland. 

The modern foundations are prevailingly the 
result of the benefactions of a handful of men. 
Of these the most widely known name is that of 
Andrew Carnegie, who retired from business to 
devote the ability and energy which had accumu- 
lated a fortune at that time almost without paral- 
lel to distributing nine tenths of it during his 
lifetime. Two thirds of his public distribution of 
$300,000,000 went toward the establishment, 
endowment and development of eight perma- 
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THE FLOW OF AMERICAN PHILANTHROPY 

Estimate of the Annual Disbursements of Ameri- 
can Foundations 



Numher 

Average 


OF 

Annual 

Purpose 

Foundations 

Grants 

Education 

36 

$30,500,000 

Individual aid 

48 

9,000,000 

Scientific research 

33 

7,000,000 

Health 

22 

4,000,000 

Child welfare 

26 

3,500,000 

Aesthetics 

9 

1,000,000 

Social welfare 

18 

900,000 

International relations 

12 

800,000 

Industry and business 

7 

750,000 

Religion 

3 

600,000 

Government 

4 

550,000 

Genetics and eugenics 

3 

400,000 

Aviation 

I 

1 50,000 

Agriculture 

3 

130,000 

Publishing 

2 

90,000 

Public service 

I 

50,000 

Propaganda for social theories 3 

45,000 

Legal aid 

2 

35.000 

Miscellaneous 

— 

59,000 

Engineering 

I 


Religious motion pictures 

I 


Heroism in life saving 

I 


Civil liberties 

I 


Labor unions 

I 


Birth control 

1 


Strike relief 

1 



Total annual grants S59,5S9»ooo 

Source’. Clark, Evans, “The Disposition of Foundation Gifts” 
in Twentieth Century Fund, Annual Report, iqjo (New York 
jpii) p. 3S--40. 

nent foundations, of which the Carnegie Corpo- 
ration of New York, established in 1911, is the 
largest and which have among their purposes the 
advancement of research and education in vari- 
ous fields and the advancement of peace. John 
D. Rockefeller and John D. Rockefeller, Jr., 
have included in varied benefactions, which ap- 
proximate $600,000,000, the establishment, en- 
dowment and development of five large founda- 
tions having for their purpose research in medi- 
cine, social science and other fields, education 
and welfare programs. The various Carnegie and 
Rockefeller foundations constitute the most far 
reaching network of agencies for the administra- 
tion of huge sums of money. Other well known 
foundations having resources of $10,000,000 or 
more each are the Milbank Memorial Fund for 
studies and demonstrations of child welfare, 
mental hygiene and individual and community 
health; the Russell Sage Foundation in the field 
of social work; the Commonwealth Fund for 
varied welfare and social work; the Juilliard 
Musical Foundation of New York for musical 
education; the Duke Endowment for universi- 
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ties, hospitals and rural churches; and the Julius 
Roscnwald Fund for the health and education of 
Negroes, backward races and persons of small 
means. Of the European foundations with an 
international scope probably the best known is 
that of Baron Maurice de Hirsch, who founded 
in England the Jewish Colonization Association 
for Jewish emigration, schools, cooperative fac- 
tories, savings and loan banks and model hous- 
ing throughout the world; the Nobel Foundation 
in Sweden grants prizes for achievement in phys- 
ics, chemistry, physiology, medicine, idealistic 
literature and world f^eace; the Rhodes scholar- 
ships support at Oxford students from the Brit- 
ish Commonwealth, the United States and 
Ciermany. Similarly in the United States the 
Cornmonw'ealth Fund enables graduates of 
British or colonial universities to study in the 
United States; the John Simon Guggenheim 
Memorial Foundation sends American students 
for advanced study in Europe and has announced 
similar fellowships between the United States 
and Latin America; since 1919 numerous ap- 
pointments have been arranged by the Institute 
of International Education. 

Criticism of the foundation, both as to its 
nature and as to its function, has in recent years 
become increasingly acute. It has been pointed 
out that its economic basis is the concentration 
of wealth in a small class in a capitalistic society, 
its psychological basis the building of personal 
prestige or the salving of conscience and its ideo- 
logical basis the relegation of important func- 
tions of education, melioration and control to 
the agencies of a militant individualism. There 
can be no doubt that the increase in number and 
magnitude of American endowments has coin- 
cided with a persisting inequality in the distribu- 
tion of the national income. Recent studies sug- 
gest that the concentration of income is increas- 
ing rather than diminishing, and such facts as 
the increase in the number of million-dollar in- 
come recipients from 290 in 1927 to 496 in 1929 
(of whom 24 were in the five-million class) have 
attracted much critical comment. It is interest- 
ing to note in this connection that the year 1927- 
28 added over $93,000,000 to foundation funds 
apart from foundation gifts to universities, hos- 
pitals and the like. It is also relevant in this con- 
nection to point out the increasing control of 
economic life by a small number of giant cor- 
porations. A recent and important study (Means, 
Gardiner C., “The Growth in the Relative Im- 
portance of the Large Corporation in American 
Life*^ in American Economic Review^ vol. xxi, 


1931, p. 10-42) shows that the two hundred 
largest non-financial corporations control from 
35 to 45 percent of all business wealth; their total 
directorates in 1927 comprised fewer than 2000 
men, an important proportion of whom were of 
course inactive. To these facts may be added the 
concentration of the nation s financial resources 
under bank and insurance company control. It is 
thus evident that both the resources and a large 
part of the responsible personnel of the modern 
foundations may derive from an economic situa- 
tion which is itself open to grave criticism. 

The suspicion of the foundation as such wEich 
has thus arisen has been reenforced in certain 
cases by objections to the methods employed — 
toward labor, competing concerns, or the public 
— in the amassing of the original accumulation, 
particularly in instances where those methods 
have been the subject of government investiga- 
tion. The cry of “tainted money” has sometimes 
been raised by objectors on these grounds; and 
there may perhajxs be occasion here and there 
for Burke’s description of an endowment as “the 
usual fruit of a late penitence.” Those for whom 
the very possibility of the accumulation of such 
individual fortunes as the Guggenheim, Rocke- 
feller, Harkness and others is in itself a sym]>tom 
of radical inequity in the economic system are 
unlikely to be satisfied by any amount of good 
intentions or good works in the disposal of such 
funds. To them Carnegie’s doctrine of the stew- 
ardship of the millionaire, as expressed in his 
often quoted The Gospel of Wealth (New York 
1900) will remain unconvincing — “the million- 
aire will be . . . intrusted for a seasiai with a great 
part of the increased wealth of the community 
but administering it for the community far bet- 
ber than it could or would have done for itself 
. . . disposing of surplus wealth ... by using it 
year by year for the general good.” Even if the 
processcss by which such wealth were amassed 
contained in themselves a guaranty that every 
millionaire fitted Carnegie’s description, objec- 
tion might still be raised. 

What a more uniform distribution of incomes 
or a more drastic appropriation of surplus by the 
state might accomplish with respect to the func- 
tions undertaken by the foundations must be 
left to collectivist theory and experiment. It can 
scarcely be denied that the foundation as repre- 
senting private will operating through the power 
of wealth can more readily compass certain pur- 
poses. For example, there is an increasing tend- 
ency for the activities of recent foundations to 
take on an international character that state ac- 
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non, as it has been hitherto conceived under the 
influence of nationalistic ideas, seems hardly dis- 
posed to assume. It has also not yet been demon- 
strated satisfactorily that state action, which has 
in the past been intent on immediate results, 
would be ready to sponsor protracted and costly 
pieces of research the outcome of which may be 
entirely uncertain — a field in which, according 
to F. P. Keppcl, perhaps the chief opportunity 
for foundation enterprise lies. 

Similarly, the sponsorship of new^ social tech- 
niques that are still in the experimental stage and 
may require years to prove or disprove their 
value — for example, mental hygiene, adult edu- 
cation and radio education— is undertaken to 
great advantage by private foundations; but here 
the (piestion arises whether the scope of experi- 
mentation with new social techniques is not 
seriously limited, by the source and administra- 
tion of foundation funds, to those techniques 
which fit into the existing social system rather 
than change it in any essential way. Successful 
pioneering work by private foundations has, 
however, in the jnist ericourag(‘tl public activity 
in the same field, particularly where the individ- 
ualist tradition survives as strongly as in official 
America. The fact was recognized in the major- 
ity report of the Congressional Commission on 
Industrial Relations published in 1916, which 
went so far as to say that “almost everything that 
Government now does was done at first through 
private initiative. ...” 

'I’he foundations ha\e also done excellent 
work in providing opportunities for study or cre- 
ative work for selected individuals. 'J'he best op- 
portunity of this kind that public activity can at 
present provide (apart from a few instances like 
the British (jvil List) is a scholarship system; 
the foundations by a different type of selection 
and support can fulfil a different need — as is sig- 
nally illustrated in the awards to young creative 
workers in the arts and sciences made by the 
Guggenheim Foundation. 

It is no doubt theoretically possible that pub- 
lic funds might be applied by public authority 
to all such purposes as the foregoing. But ex- 
perience gives little encouragement to that pros- 
pect; and in the meantime it may be maintained 
that foundation activities, while by no means 
justifying the economic situation eat of which 
they spring, do at least in part wring good out of 
its defects. 'Fhe argument has also been advanced 
that in return for the privileges of incorporation 
and tax exemption a larger measure of public 
control should be imposed upon foundations. It 


is questionable, however, whether such control 
would add to the social efficacy of the founda- 
tions or whether it might not jeopardize their 
freedom in precisely those types of endeavor for 
which they are most suited. 

The most generally canvassed defect in the 
present organization of foundations is that of the 
“dead hand” — the survival of purposes, condi- 
tions or limitations arising from the will of the 
donor in circumstances to which they are no 
longer suited. A number of early endowments 
were so rigid in their specifications as to make 
them inapplicable in later times; and there have 
been restrictive court decisions, like that con- 
cerning the McKay bequest to Harvard Uni- 
versity: “The income of the . . . endowment must 
be administered according to the intention of 
the founder . . . even though it be at variance 
with our views of policy and expediency.” In 
England the removal of any undue rigidity is 
now a simple matter through the Charity Com- 
mission, which may modify the procedure of a 
philanthropy or abolish it altogether. In the 
United States, when absolute compliance with 
the provisions of a charitable trust has become 
impossible, courts have sanctioned a carrying 
out of the donor’s general intent. The right is re- 
tained by Congress to alter, amend or repeal at 
any time any act incorporating a philanthropy 
and by the various legislatures to impose later 
limitations upon any philanthropic charter 
granted by them. 'Fhe change in the attitude of 
donors is indicated by Franklin, who set a stand- 
ard of desirable flexibility by entrusting the pro- 
cedure of Iiis donations to the discretion of their 
managers; while Carnegie empowered his trus- 
tees to spend the income of his endowments for 
purposes different from those he specified, 
should this come to seem desirable. During the 
last fifteen years a considerable number of com- 
munity trusts, in which funds arc cared for by 
banks and trust companies and income is dis- 
tributed through committees named by judges 
and representative associations, have received 
large contributions for current expenditure and 
a considerable number of permanent funds^ 
smaller than those of the larger foundations, for 
general or particular purposes, which are subject 
to change according to future conditions. 

A wider aspect of the same question arises with 
regard to the conservation or distribution of the 
capital endowment. Both practise and theory 
show wide variations. The Duke Endowment is 
required to reinvest one fifth of its income until 
this accumulation equals the original gift. The 
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various Carnegie endowments and a majority of 
other philanthropic foundations may expend 
only their income. Among universities and col- 
leges it is generally considered reprehensible to 
use capital funds for current expenses. On the 
other hand, the Rockefeller foundations are em- 
powered to expend principal as well as income 
and have distributed approximately $250,000,- 
000 from their capital funds. The Julius Rosen- 
wald Fund is required to expend both income 
and principal within twenty-five years after the 
death of the donor. Julius Rosenwald has stated 
the case against perpetuities in terms that have 
won considerable assent. The danger of tying up 
trust funds to specific purposes, especially in 
times of rapid social change, has already been 
alluded to. In Rosenwald ’s view, however, even 
the most general purposes do not constitute a 
claim for perpetuity of endowment. ‘‘We may be 
certain,” he says, “that . . . the acute social need 
of tomorrow will be different from that of today 
and will doubtless call for a new kind of agency 
to meet it. The splendid service that Hull House 
and Henry Street arc giving under their present 
leaders is the strongest argument for putting all 
the resources they can obtain into their present 
activities.’* Recent endowments — particularly 
the $10,000,000 Children’s Fund of Michigan 
established by Senator James Couzens in 1929 — 
show the influence of this argument in their 
terms. 

Most American foundations arc under the 
control of self-perpetuating boards of trustees, 
whose duties — and whose problems — have 
marked resemblances to those of a college board. 
The self-perpetuating principle, although diffi- 
cult to avoid, entails a certain danger: “I think 
it is almost inevitable,” writes Rosenwald, “that 
as trustees and officers of perpetuities grow old 
they become more concerned to conserve the 
funds in their care than to wring from those 
funds the greatest possible usefulness.” The 
Rockefeller Foundation and the General Edu- 
cation Board, it may be noted, have recently 
adopted the policy of retiring both trustees and 
officers at the age of sixty-five. A further danger, 
not altogether confined to the trustees of foun- 
dations, is that of “cliquishness” — drawing on 
too narrow a group or too restricted a type for 
their personnel. 

The quest for worth while ends to serve in the 
field of social welfare is bringing the foundations 
into ever closer contact with universities and 
other organizations active in this field. Keppel 
notes, for example, that the first J^2 ,000,000 


granted by the Carnegie Corporation in 19 ii 
and 1912 was in direct response to applications; 
of the $2,000,000 voted in 1928, 68 percent in- 
volved consultation with outside organizations. 
The practise of consultation is spreading among 
foundations which formally originate and carry 
out their own projects as well as among those 
whose main function is sponsorship. The Social 
Science Research Council — an association of 
seven professional societies — has frequently 
acted in an advisory capacity to various founda- 
tions and serves to some extent as a planning de- 
partment for projects. Foundations also fre- 
quently engage specialists in particular fields as 
temporary advisers or executives in place of 
permanent staff officers. 

Certain minor but embarrassing defects on 
the procedural side are generally admitted. One 
is the frequent absence of sustained interest in 
and evaluation of long term projects once their 
support has been arranged for. It is inherently 
difficult for a foundation to keep in close touch 
with the progress of a technical project and yet 
steer clear of interference. Iversons (especially 
trustees) who are competent to do the former 
find a certain difficulty in doing the latter. Con- 
nected with this is the problem of judgment as 
to when to increase, diminish or withdraw sup- 
port. Officers of foundations, like other people, 
are sometimes impatient for tangible results, and 
in certain cases promising endeavors have been 
left in mid-air or “wished onto” operating insti- 
tutions for final codification through a premature 
failure of interest on the part of the endowing 
authority. On the whole, however, defect lies in 
a plethora rather than a shortage of support. It is 
impossible to deny that in some recent cases the 
mountain has brought forth a very small mouse. 
That there should frequently be extravagance in 
the personnel and equipment of the foundations 
is naturally to be expected. 

For none of the above defects or difficulties, 
however, is more public supervision an obvious 
remedy; and it would certainly imperil the essen- 
tial character of foundation activity as the mani- 
festation of private will devoted to public pur- 
pose supplementary to and frequently in ad- 
vance of collective will. The same reflection ap- 
plies to a more general criticism sometimes di- 
rected to foundation work. Foundation policies, 
like their trustees, reflect to some degree their 
economic origins. It is no derogation of the able 
and public spirited men who serve in this man- 
ner to remark that their ideas are hardly likely to 
run counter to the basic trends of the society 
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that has produced the foundations or that their 
policies are likely to be palliative or ameliorative 
rather than radical. Cases on which their influ- 
ence has been exerted in positive hostility to 
radical ideas or activities, although not absent 
from the record, are few and hard to substanti- 
ate; more important perhaps is the eflfect of an 
attitude of hopeful expectation on the part of 
those who would like to benefit by endowment 
in the future. The increase in publicity of foun- 
dation activities on the one hand and of public 
and professional vigilance on the other is prob- 
ably a sufiicient — ^and is in any case the only — 
safeguard against undesirable tendencies. 

William A. Orton 
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tion on Educational Finance; Research; Interna- 
tional Relations; Universities and Colleges; 
Hospitals and Sanitaria; Plutocracy. 
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ENEMY ALIEN. The concept of enemy alien 
and the treatment accorded to individuals falling 
within this category have passed through various 
historical stages, from the time when every for- 
eigner was regarded as the foe of the political 
community to the more modem period when the 
concept has been subjected to legal definition 
and refinement and has become the basis for a 
well recognized portion of the international law 
of war. This development commenced as soon as 
the problems of war, jurisdiction and allegiance 
ceased to be colored by the ideology of feudalism 
and began about the time of Grotius to reflect 
the realities of the state system of modem 
Europe and the emerging nationalism which has 
become its most distinctive characteristic. For 
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the past four centuries western European juris- 
prudence has recognized that nationals of a state 
at war with the local state may lawfully be sub- 
jected to various restrictive measures. In the 
language of the British Aliens Restriction Order 
of 1914 (no. 1374, September 9, 1914, §31), 
“ ‘alien enemy* means an alien whose sovereign 
or State is at war with His Majesty** [see Sparen- 
burgh V, Bannatync, i Bos. & P. 163 (1797)]. 
Such persons are placed in a quasi -criminal class 
and treated in such fashion as to prevent them 
from aiding the enemy state in any way, from 
interfering with the conduct of hostilities on the 
part of the local state and, more recently, from 
becoming the victims of mob violence [Schaf- 
fenius V. Goldberg, i K.B. 284 (1916); Porter v. 
Freudenberg, i K.B. 857 (1915)]. 

During the later Middle Ages and the Renais- 
sance it was the general practise of states to ar- 
rest all enemy aliens at the outbreak of war, de- 
tain them as prisoners of war and frequently 
confiscate their property and treat them as out- 
side the protection of the law. With the growth 
of commercial contacts and the rise of an 
international law directed toward mitigating the 
hardships of war, states began to conclude 
treaties specifying a period of time after the out- 
break of war between the parties during which 
their subjects should be permitted to depart 
freely from each other*s territory. The American 
treaty of 1799 with Prussia contained provisions, 
reenacted in the treaty of 1828 and still in force 
in 1917, under which citizens of either country 
in the event of war could depart from the other 
with all their goods within a period of nine 
months. Such treaties became so general during 
the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries that it 
came to be accepted as a customary rule of inter- 
national law that enemy aliens who were not 
members of the enemy’s armed forces should be 
allowed a reasonable time for departure (see 
United States, Code of Laws, Title 50, sect, xxii; 
Oppenheim, L. F. S., International Law, 2 vols., 
4th ed. London 1926-28, vol. ii, p. 204-06). 

These tendencies have recently been reversed 
as a result of the revolution in the nature of war- 
fare in the nineteenth and twentieth centuries. 
With the introduction oi universal military ser- 
vice and the transformation of war from a con- 
test between professional standing armies into 
a struggle between whole peoples, military 
necessity dictated an effort, on the one hand, to 
limit the human and material resources of the 
enemy in every way possible and, on the other, 
to prevent any interference by resident nationals 
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and edited several volumes of a source book of 
statistical material as well as the yearbooks and 
the magazine published by the Saxon statistical 
bureau. In Prussia he introduced publications 
of similar type and reformed the census meth- 
ods by the introduction of the individual census 
card. He also initiated international steam power 
statistics and in 1862 founded the first German 
seminar of statistics and social science in Berlin. 
Engel also demonstrated the fruitfulness of the 
use of statistics in studying consumption. He 
calculated the percentages for types of expendi- 
ture in the budgets of workingmen’s families 
published in Lc Play’s Les ouvriers europeens 
(Paris 1855) Duepetiaux’ Budgets icono^ 
miques (Brussels 1855) and stated the so-called 
Engel’s law. As generally formulated at present 
it reads: the smaller the family income, the 
greater the proportion of the income spent on 
food. He also devised a new measure of con- 
sumption, taking as a unit (named quet in honor 
of Quetelet) the value of consumption of a child 
up to one year of age and adding o.i of this 
unit for every further year until the end of the 
period of growth — ^twenty-five years for males 
and twenty years for females. He used this 
method effectively in a comparative study of 
Belgian workmen’s budgets and found a con- 
siderable rise in their standard of living between 
the years 1853 and 1891. He hoped to make 
similar studies of other population groups, 
German as well as foreign, with a view to 
establishing the degree to which their standard 
of living approximated the “normal” level of 
welfare, the Volkswohlstand^ which he under- 
stood to be that level of welfare at which people 
spend a maximum of 80 percent of their income 
for the “reasonable” satisfaction of material 
needs, with the remainder reserved for “higher” 
cultural needs. He hoped to incorporate his 
monographs into a synthetic study of the basic 
elements of society, by means of which he in- 
tended to work out the balance between cost 


value and productivity value of man; but only 
one small tract of it appeared in the form of a 
pamphlet, Der Werth des Menschen (Berlin 
1883). Engel was of the German liberal school, 
much inspired by Carey’s social optimism, with 
definite leanings toward labor and the coopera- 


tive movement. 


Stephen Bauer 
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ENGELS, FRIEDRICH (1820-95), social 
theorist and revolutionist. Engels shares with 
Karl Marx the distinction of being the founder 
of scientific socialism. He was born in Barmen, 
Germany, of a prosperous commercial family. 
Although reared in an intensely pietistic Protes- 
tant atmosphere he soon broke completely with 
his religious traditions. He was affected by two 
intellectually dissident movements. Young Ger- 
many and the Young Hegelians, and was influ- 
enced especially by Borne and Gutzkow among 
the former and Strauss, Bruno Bauer and Feuer- 
bach among the latter. His first book, Schelling 
und die Offenbarung (Leipsic 1842), for many 
years attributed to Bakunin, was an anonymous 
attack upon Schelling from the standpoint of 
left Hegelianism. During the early forties 
Engels contributed to periodicals on belles- 
lettreSy politics and philosophy under the pseu- 
donym of Oswald. In 1842 he left Germany to 
take a position with a firm in Manchester, 
England, in which his father had shares; there 
he acquired a knowledge of laissez faire eco- 
nomics, the social presuppositions of which he 
subjected to criticism in his essay “Umrisse zu 
einer Kritik der Nationaldkonomie” (in Deutsch- 
franzosische Jahrbuchery ed. by A. Ruge and 
Karl Marx, Paris 1844, p. 86-144). 
wrote at this time for Chartist and Owenite 
papers. In the fall of 1844, when in Paris on his 
way to Germany, Engels met Marx, whom he 
had previously known in 1842, and their lifelong 
friendship and intimate collaboration began. 
Engels first acquired a European reputation 
through his book Die Lage der arbeitenden 
Klasse in England (Leipsic 1845, 
tr. by F. K. Wischnewetzky, New York 1887), 
which reflected Chartist influence. The years 
from 1845 to 1850 he spent in France, Germany 
and Belgium, organizing the underground revo- 
lutionary groups and collaborating with Marx 
on various publications including the Communist 
Manifesto, In 1849 he took active part in the 
republican insurrection in Baden. After 1850, 
when hope of immediate revolution in Europe 
faded, he reluctantly returned to England to 
engage in business and from his income was able 
to provide for Marx while the latter was engaged 
in writing Das Kapital. He retired from business 
in 1869 and devoted the rest of his life to 
literary and practical revolutionary activity. He 
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was a member of the General Council of the 
First International and played an important 
part in the early years of the Second Interna- 
tional. In this period he developed the philos- 
ophy and sociology of Marxism and after Marx* 
death edited the second and third volumes of 
Das Kapital from rough drafts and notes left by 
Marx. His periodical articles and letters on moot 
points of socialist tactics and theory, written at 
this time, exerted considerable influence. 

Engels* important polemical work, Herm 
Eugen Duhrings JJmwdlzung der Wissenschaft 
(Leipsic 1878, 5th cd. Stuttgart 1904; tr. by A. 
Lewis as Landmarks of Scientific Socialism, 
^'Anti-Duehring,'" Chicago 1907), presents a 
Marxist synthesis of the dialectic method of 
German classical philosophy liberated from its 
husk of idealism; of the tradition of empirical 
naturalism sharply distinguished from the meta- 
physical varieties of materialism; and of the so- 
cialist principles of the French and English re- 
formers freed from utopian phantasy. An em- 
phasis upon Marxism as a theory of social 
revolution is manifested throughout the book. 
Marx wrote a section (pt. ii, ch. x); and as Engels 
submitted the entire book to him before publi- 
cation, some critics regard it as an expression of 
common views. 

An exposition of the fundamental principles 
of dialectical materialism together with a sug- 
gestive treatment of the nature of social causa- 
tion is found in Engels’ Ludwig Feuerbach und 
der Ausgang der klassischen deutschen Philosophie 
(Stuttgart 1888, 2nd ed. 1895; tr. by A. Lewis, 
Chicago 1903). He differentiates dialectical ma- 
terialism from traditional materialism by point- 
ing out that it is a monism not of stuff but of law. 
Since it denies that all categories are reducible to 
the categories of mechanics, the progress of sci- 
ence toward a more tenuous conception of mat- 
ter cannot invalidate its position. The necessary 
and sufficient conditions of matter are defined to 
be an independence of the knowledge relation or 
any other aspect of consciousness and the exer- 
cise of specific compulsions upon human be- 
havior. Dialectical materialism differs from 
metaphysical materialism in accepting a radically 
evolutionary view of the universe. It recognizes 
the autonomy of the historical process and 
avoids fatalism by insisting that the nature of 
social causation must be distinguished from the 
type of causation which operates in the physical 
and biological sciences. In his letters to Mehring 
and Bernstein in the last years of his life Engels 
extended the scope of the materialistic concep- 
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tion of history. He acknowledges the importance 
of tradition, the presence of interaction and reci- 
procity and the relative independence of formal 
elements in the cultural process. 

Engels* views on the origin and nature of the 
state were expressed most clearly in his Der Ur- 
sprung der Familie, des Privateigenthums und des 
Staats (Hottingen-Zurich 1884, 8th ed. Stutt- 
gart 1900; tr. by E. Untermann, Chicago 1902). 
This work as a whole was based on Lewis H. 
Morgan *s Ancient Society (1877) Marx* 
notes to the book and applies the evolutionary 
hypothesis of classical anthropology modified by 
historical materialism. But his views here pre- 
sented on the nature of the state were derived 
primarily from an analysis of contemporary state 
forms and were expounded in the Communist 
Manifesto and subsequent writings long before 
either he or Marx had heard of Morgan and are 
not therefore dependent upon the validity of the 
latter’s anthropological theories. Marx and Eng- 
els* conception of the state as an executive com- 
mittee of the ruling class was forged from their 
revolutionary experience in the class struggles 
of the day, from their disillusion with the forms 
of bourgeois democracy and from their belief in 
the necessity of a proletarian dictatorship as a 
transitional state form between bourgeois society 
and the classless society. The influence of this 
theory upon recent revolutionary politics is best 
illustrated in Lenin’s State and Revolution and 
in contemporary Communist philosophy. 

Sidney Hook 
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ENGINEERING is an inclusive term embrac- 
ing the discovery through r^earch of laws and 
the formulation of principles and methods of 
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Utilizing them through the design, construction, 
maintenance and operation of mechanical and 
other devices. The content of the science and art 
was first identified with discovery and utilization 
of the physical, chemical and electrical proper- 
ties of matter, as in the design and construction 
of roads, bridges, buildings and machines. Later 
it was extended to include problems of the serv- 
ice and economy of such devices, as in determi- 
nation of the commercial value of a proposed rail- 
road. At present there is a tendency to enlarge its 
content still further and identify as engineering 
any organized activity which involves research, 
formulation of principles and design of mecha- 
nisms, including even systems of group conduct, 
for the benefit of man — as illustrated in manage- 
ment, production and sales engineering. The ex- 
tent of this tendency is indicated by the recent 
appearance, although they have not established 
their validity, of the terms human and social 
engineering. 

Engineering of some type and in some degree 
has existed since the beginning of recorded his- 
tory and every civilization has contributed to ks 
develojunent. Man as a tool using animal early 
made contrivances for his convenience and thus 
began to store up principles of design and con- 
struction. For many centuries this body of ex- 
perience was in the nature of craft knowledge and 
skill, but recently it has achieved the status of a 
body of professional knowledge and technique. 
Exactly when craft merged into profession it is 
impossible to say, for the evolution has been 
gradual and continuous. One may safely general- 
ize so far as to say that the transformation began 
with the influence of scientific method in the 
Baconian period, was accelerated by the accumu- 
lation of wealth during the period of exploration, 
discovery and the development of commerce fol- 
lowing Drake and burst into full flower during 
the century following Watt’s invention of a 
means of harnessing the gigantic powers of na- 
ture. The experimental method, the substitu- 
tion of natural for human energies, the vast ex- 
tension of human wants and the acquisition of a 
surplus of wealth over immediate needs for ap- 
plication in contrivances designed to create satis- 
factions of future needs — ^these are the founda- 
tion stones on which have been reared the 
science, art and profession of engineering. 

In the premodem period the absence of power 
other than that contained in individual human 
energy and, for restricted uses, in wind and 
water limited the application of engineering in- 
genuity to simple contrivances for individual 


use, such as the lever and pulley; to larger con- 
trivances of a static nature which could be con- 
structed by the application of individual ener- 
gies, such as roads, bridges and public buildings; 
and to contrivances of a dynamic nature which 
could be operated by human energy organized 
in gangs, such as small blast furnaces and galley 
ships. Hydraulic power was utilized in an occa 
sional water wheel, and wind power in windmills 
and ships under a hundred tons. At every turn 
dependence on human energy imposed restric- 
tions on the application of creative ingenuity. 
Notwithstanding these limitations the preinod- 
ern period was remarkably ingenious and crea- 
tive and developed an aggregate of basic although 
disconnected arts and mechanisms which consti- 
tute important elements of modern engineering. 
Before the Christian era there were mines and 
quarries with shafts and tunnels of amazing 
depth and length; a metallurgy wl'.ich knew all 
basic metals and some alloys and us(‘d grinding 
mills, crucibles and even small air b1 /.dug fur- 
naces; metal working which mechanically and 
chemically possessed a teclniicpic* that in some 
respects has not been surpassed; ^vo(>^l working 
which utilized saws, planes, drills .md carving 
tools; an agriculture with hoes, sickles, scythes, 
crude plows, machines for grinding cereals and 
presses for oils and fruits; small factories for the 
ceramic arts; glass manufacture by casting, blow- 
ing and rolling into small sheets; and a textile 
industry with spinning wheels, hand and foot 
operated looms, bleaching, dyeing and pressing. 
The engineering involved in this culture knew 
and used devices for measuring and weighing, 
levers, screws, pulleys, wedges, inclined planes, 
runners, wheels, cogwheels, slings, small cranes 
and capstans. 

Engineering more like that of the modern era 
was involved in the construction of early public 
works. In many of the ancient empires there 
were graded, crowned and bridged military 
roads and fortifications with walls, towers, gate- 
ways and moats planned and constructed accord- 
ing to mathematical calculations and measure- 
ments. Sections of many early cities were planned 
and laid out according to design. There were 
simple systems of public water supply and sewer 
age and reclamation systems with dams, irriga- 
tion and drainage. Harbors were constructed 
with great care and included lighthouses, 
dredged channels, breakwaters, wharves, ware- 
houses, cranes, windlasses and water supply. 
The size and design of temples, cathedrals and 
other public buildings are more familiar to stu- 
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dents of premodern culture. The premodern en- 
gineer-contractor was held in high esteem and 
was an individual of power and influence. 

I'he industrial revolution, based on the sub- 
stitution of nature’s energies for man’s, was es- 
sentially an engineering revolution. During the 
following century engineering and its allied arts 
became the basis of western civilization. The re- 
lations between it and other elements of that cul- 
ture were reciprocal. Engineering created the 
surplus wealth which permitted culture to make 
ever greater demands upon its service, thus lead- 
ing to the development of a more extensive and 
intensive, differentiated and creative engineering 
technique. 

It was in western Europe that modern engi- 
neering had its origin, and these countries were 
long preeminent and have never been surpassed 
in engineering science, invention and design; 
but it is the linked States, the first nation to ap- 
ply modern engineering to the exploitation of a 
virgin continent of rich resources, which has 
been outstanding for the variety and scale of its 
practical application of engineering design and 
techniejue. The* magnitude of the task in the new 
continent and the abundance of the resultant so- 
cial income permitted specialization and the dif- 
ferentiation of engineering into many special 
fields, first of practise and later of research. As a 
result the United States is at present noteworthy 
for the scientific quality and the precision of its 
engineering technique. Russia, now beginning 
her industrial revolution with twentieth century 
technic] lies, may in the next century achieve re- 
sults e(|ually noteworthy and influential. 

'I’he accumulated data of modern engineering 
knowledge constitute a very considerable litera- 
ture, which is constantly being enlarged by the 
activities of the vast laboratory of engineering 
research and education constituted by the uni- 
versities and large private enterprises of western 
Europe and North America. Modern engineer- 
ing has an increasing knowledge of the nature of 
materials and the methods of creating new syn- 
thetic materials, greater knowledge of the nature, 
origins and forms of energy, and greater preci- 
sion in measurement. It has an ability to design 
and constnict mechanisms of huge size, power 
and certainty of performance. It has even gone 
one step further and developed innumerable at- 
tachments of similar precision which regulate 
and control these huge contrivances without de- 
pendence upon variable and uncertain human 
energy and attention. 

Another characteristic of modern engineering 
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technique is the extension of the area of its con- 
cern to the organization, direction and econom- 
ics of the use of mechanical contrivances. This 
larger responsibility has been forced upon it 
by circumstances. The majority of engineering 
works both public and private require the rais- 
ing and appropriation of large capital funds 
which compel predetermination and comparison 
of costs and service values. Only the engineer 
has the specialized knowledge necessary to the 
making of such computations. In the United 
States special circumstances favored this exten- 
sion of the scope of engineering. The creation of 
a national market by rapid construction of rail- 
roads after the Civil War created such a demand 
for new factories and equipments as to consti- 
tute essentially a second stage of the industrial 
revolution. The young engineering profession, 
experienced in emergency problems during the 
war, met the summons not only to design, con- 
struct and install the new industrial equipment 
but also to organize and su}>er\ isc what was es- 
sentially a new system of factory operation. Thus 
was generated the management movement and 
its identification with engineering. 

Another important characteristic of modern 
engineering is its specialization as a profession 
and the further specialization within the profes- 
sion. As a rule the earlier engineers even as late 
as the end of the nineteenth century were also 
owners, organizers and operators of enterprises. 
Many of their discoveries and inventions were 
by-products of efforts to solve operating prob- 
lems. As the demand upon the engineering func- 
tion increased, however, specialization in engi- 
neering as a research, teaching or service career 
began. Following military and civil engineering, 
which trace their ancestry back into the pre- 
modern period, came mechanical, mining and 
metallurgical, chemical and electrical engineer- 
ing. More recently other special fields have been 
differentiated, as is indicated by the following 
suggestive list of identifying prefixes: aeronauti- 
cal, agricultural, architectural, bridge, coiivStruc- 
tion, forest, gas, highway, hydraulic, irrigation, 
management, marine, naval, railroad, radio, san- 
itary, transportation. With respect both to train- 
ing and professional service, specialization is 
greater in the United States than in Europe, 
which adheres more closely to the concept of the 
unity of all engineering and where the members 
of the profession are more broadly trained. This 
difference is undoubtedly due to the influence of 
the economic environment; the demand for en- 
gineering service in the United States has been 
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so great as to permit the gaining of professional fessional conduct has been great. The early en- 


livelihoods within narrowly specialized fields. 

As a profession engineering has achieved a 
status comparable to that of law and medicine. 
It deals with concrete affairs; it has a body of or- 
ganized, recorded knowledge and a procedure 
which is continually enriched by research and 
experience, of which the mastery requires special 
study and practise; it has concepts of good pro- 
fessional conduct and formulates regulations for 
their protection; and its application of profes- 
sional skill is increasingly influenced by motives 
of public service. In nearly every country an in- 
dividual must meet qualifications imposed by 
the government before he can offer himself to 
the public as an engineer. This professional sta- 
tus is further expressed through the numerous 
engineering associations which have been organ- 
ized in every country of advanced culture and in 
all the major branches of engineering. 

Schools of engineering are relatively less nu- 
merous in Europe than in the United States, but 
the average quality of their instruction is higher 
with respect both to the theoretical basis of pro- 
fessional knowledge and to the relation of engi- 
neering to social life. This difference, as in other 
fields of higher education, may be attributed in 
part to European superiority in preparatory 
training. In contrast the American schools lay 
greater emphasis on laboratory, field and shop 
experience and produce practitioners of excep- 
tional ingenuity and adaptability in meeting 
practical problems. With respect to specialized 
research there is little if any difference. The cur- 
ricula of American schools have been justly criti- 
cized as too narrow, but in recent years there has 
been a tendency to broaden them by the inclusion 
of courses on such subjects as the principles of 
economics and industrial organization. The fact 
that the majority of graduates of American engi- 
neering schools pursue strictly professional work 
for only a short time and gradually become busi- 
ness and operating executives concerned with 
problems of economic and other public policy 
has stimulated them to demand a broadening of 
engineering curricula. 

Engineering associations are perhaps fully as 
important as an educational force and compen- 
sate in large measure for the narrowness of the 
curricula of the schools. They bring engineers 
under the influence of what is essentially a sys- 
tem of adult education which has not only the 
highest quality of technical content but a gradu- 
ally increasing breadth as well. The influence of 
these associations in raising the standards of pro- 


gineers were at the same time business men and 
too frequently their standards of conduct were 
colored by those of the market place. All the ma- 
jor engineering societies now have their codes of 
professional conduct and committees which con- 
stitute essentially courts of inquiry into conduct 
concerning which there may be complaint. These 
codes, which are usually brief and have a general 
rather than a definitely prescriptive force, reg- 
ulate principally the relations of engineers 
among themselves, with owners, with contrac- 
tors and subcontractors and with the public. 

The economic status of modern engineers is 
anomalous for the reason that so large a propor- 
tion of graduates of engineering schools, belong- 
ing by academic label and legal status to the pro- 
fession, are salaried employees in industry and 
not professional practitioners. Generally engi- 
neering as an economic function and as a profes- 
sion is held in the highest esteem as an essential 
cog in the economic system, and great engineer- 
ing experts and administrative executives receive 
large fees comparable to those of great lawyers 
and physicians. Professional fees are usually a 
sliding scale percentage of the cost of the engi- 
neering work done, and the different standard 
scales of percentage are applied according to the 
inclusiveness of the engineering service. On the 
other hand, the rank and file, the less ambitious 
or less gifted employees of public and private 
organizations working for specific annual sala- 
ries, receive incomes comparable to those re- 
ceived by other routine workers. A survey made 
by the Engineering Council in 1919 (in Ameri- 
can Institute of Electrical Engineers, Journal, 
vol. xxxix, 1920, p. 182-88) indicated that sala- 
ries of engineers in public civil institutional serv- 
ice varied from an average of $5867 for chief ad- 
ministrative engineers to $1719 for those on gen- 
eral duty and $975 for non-professional aids. As 
somewhat of an offset to these moderate in- 
comes industry’s dependence upon engineering 
has been so great that the young engineer has 
had reasonable expectation, under average eco- 
nomic conditions, of immediate and continuous 
employment. 

The economic problems created by the rapid 
development of modern engineering challenge 
the ingenuity of students and administrators of 
human affairs. Engineering has created for indi- 
vidualistic enterprise a tool which has multiplied 
many times the latter’s powers and achieve- 
ments and yet threatens to become too compli- 
cated for such enterprise to use without social 
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confusion. Until the opening of the present cen- 
tury the commerce and industry of the world 
were dominated by the economics of physical 
frontiers of exploration, appropriation and ex- 
ploitation. Under such conditions individualism 
was presumably the natural and elfective form of 
organization for enterprise. In the absence of ac- 
cumulated capital for investment in huge power 
mechanisms and in the absence of the engineer- 
ing to create such mechanisms economic prog- 
ress had to be on the whole the sum of individ- 
ual physical efforts and progress. 

During the past half century, however, the 
very richness of the resources of these frontiers 
yielded an income which permitted savings and 
their investment in improved mechanisms and 
which called modem engineering into existence. 
The impact of this engineering transformed in- 
dustry and commerce into a system of large 
scale production and world wide interrelation- 
ships. The increase in the productivity of indus- 
try has been continuous and accelerating; from 
1899 to 1927 in the United States alone physical 
production increased 180 percent, the number of 
wage earners 87 percent, the primary power per 
wage earner about 100 percent and the produc- 
tivity per wage earner about 55 percent. These 
are indications of the material results of modem 
engineering. 

There have been, however, other results which 
although less measurable are more disconcert- 
ing. One reason for this productivity has been 
increasing specialization and division of labor 
between commerce and industry, between the 
provision of capital and the direction of the use 
of capital goods, between ownership and man- 
agement and among enterprisers and wage earn- 
ers. This in itself has established a complexity 
of delicately adjusted relationships — a huge so- 
cial mechanism with precisely related parts sus- 
ceptible to maladjustment throughout if any 
important part fails in functional performance. 
A second cause or risk of maladjustment has re- 
sulted from the specialization of capital in fixed 
forms, some of them huge and costly mechan- 
isms, which are subject to the destruction of their 
values through technical or economic obsoles- 
cence. Finally, as a third factor increasing sus- 
ceptibility to maladjustment, the contractual re- 
lations of specialized participants in the opera- 
tion of this huge economic mechanism have 
come to be formulated less in terms of physical 
goods and more in terms of estimated money 
valuations and profits, many of them forecast for 
long periods in advance. 
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Under the regime of modem engineering, in- 
dustry has experienced a succession of periodic 
maladjustments which have resulted in a degree 
of stoppage of economic processing sufiicient in 
each instance to jeopardize the continued exist- 
ence of many enterprises and the livelihood of 
many participants. There is growing opinion that 
these maladjustments are a consequence of the 
inability of individualistic business enterprise, 
with its attention focused on values and profits, 
to manage a complicated, technical social ma- 
chine which requires that attention be focused 
on the planned adjustment and manipulation of 
that machine to meet qualitatively and quantita- 
tively measured variable demands for commodi- 
ties. Although these maladjustments have been 
induced by the creative work of engineers, the 
onus of the problem does not rest primarily upon 
them, who have been scientific and professional, 
creating what enterprise has desired, but upon 
the enterprisers in commerce and industry who 
have called upon engineering to create the mech- 
anism and upon that social statesmanship which 
has encouraged such enterprising. 

The broader social consequences of modern 
engineering call for brief attention. Because it 
has made possible wider distribution of wealth 
and created innumerable specific commodities 
and services for the satisfaction of human im- 
pulses, life has become more democratic and 
richer in the variety of its activities and enjoy- 
ments. Power production and transportation 
have permitted more abundant and varied foods 
and articles of dress among all classes; the tele- 
graph, telephone and radio have eliminated dis- 
tance in communication and together with the 
power printing press and the cinematograph have 
given peoples of formerly diverse customs and 
habits intimate knowledge of each other; the 
railroad, steamship, airplane and automobile 
have vastly reduced isolation; opportunities for 
the satisfaction of play and other social impulses 
have been immeasurably increased. Such rapid 
changes in the material basis of life have been 
largely responsible for the transformation of an- 
cient moral codes and forms of social organiza- 
tion. 

There is evidence that modem engineering is 
becoming conscious of these problems and is be- 
ginning to assume some responsibility for the 
proper social use of the mechanisms which it has 
created. The beginning of this tendency may be 
traced back fifty years to the work of Frederick 
W. Taylor, the engineer who originally applied 
inductive science, or, more specifically, the basic 
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principles of engineering, to factory manage- 
ment. This idea involved research into the prob- 
lems of operation, standardization of facilities 
and methods, measurement of forces and their 
results and control of operations in accordance 
with designed objectives and programs. During 
the half century since Taylor this technique of 
management has been developed and applied 
successively to the unit work place, the shop as a 
group of unit work places, the entire production 
department, the sales department, the cor)rdina- 
tion of production and sales and to the individual 
enterj^risc as a whole. Today enterprises consist- 
ing of a score of geographically scattered plants 
are managed, in so far as internal operations and 
relations are concerned, as effectively as the 
small factory of a half century ago. 

This contribution of engineering to manage- 
ment has been in the service of individual, com- 
petitive enterprises. It has not yet been extended 
to embrace the problem of society’s management 
of enterprise conceived as an organic whole. 
Broadly speaking the engineer has been indiffer- 
ent to social problems; he has been concerned 
with the technical efficiency of his mechanisms 
rather than with their social consequences. He 
has also not been entirely a free economic being; 
he has been too individualistic and competitive 
within the profession, and the relations with in- 
dustry which he has permitted to develop have 
tended to make him a servant rather than a 
master of enterprise. It has taken him over a 
generation to appreciate the situation pointed 
out by Thorstcin Veblen — his potential power 
and social responsibility in the service of busi- 
ness enterprise. 

Since the World War, perhaps as a result of a 
greater consciousness of professional power and 
a new social outlook derived from that experi- 
ence, the engineer has been turning attention to 
the social problems which his work has gener- 
ated. He asserts today that it is he who must 
solve the problem of economic maladjustment. 
The principal economic surveys in the United 
States since the war have been made under the 
auspices of and largely by engineers. The Pres- 
ident’s Conference on Unemployment in 1921 
was conceived, organized and directed by an en- 
gineer, and as an outgrowth of it three national 
surveys were set up to ‘‘enlarge the general un- 
derstanding of our economic system and to 
stimulate the continuing reduction of unemploy- 
ment”; the first, a study of business cycles and 
unemployment; the second, a study of seasonal 
operations in the construction industry; and the 


third, a survey of recent economic changes. 
These applications of fact finding, the basic fac- 
tor in the technique of engineering, have yielded 
useful data. The question remains whether en- 
gineering as a profession will take the next step 
and apply to the social problem the basic factor 
of design. Will it design for industry as an or- 
ganic whole the same technique of organization 
and management that it has made so effective in 
individual enterprise.'^ 

Undoubtedly, by compulsion of economic cir- 
cumstances this w'ill eventually be done, but 
probably not by engineering as an organized pro- 
fession. Individual engineers will of course take 
an important and constructive part, but as an 
organized profession they appear to be too 
closely tied, because of the particular types of 
business enterprise wdth which they have made 
the closest connection, to the a priori concept of 
individualistic enterprise. As a group they may 
not be able to overcome this inhibition; but en- 
gineering as a technique has passed beyond the 
sole possession of the engineer and is now avail- 
able to the economist, to other social scientists, 
to the owners and managers of industry and to 
other men of affairs. The greatest experiment in 
social engineering that has ever been attempted, 
that of designing and constructing an integrated 
economy in the ITnion of Socialist Soviet Re- 
publics, was conceived and is being engineered 
by others than professional engineers, although 
the latter play a major part in the detailed work. 
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ENLIGHTENMENT. “Enlightenment is the 
liberation of man from his self-caused state of 
minority. Minority is the incapacity of using 
one’s understanding without the direction of 
another. This state of minority is self-caused 
when its source lies not in a lack of understand- 
ing, hut in a lack of determination and courage 
to use it without the assistance of another. Sa- 
perc aude! Dare to use your own understanding! 
is thus the motto of Enlightenment. ” This fa- 
mous passage from Kant’s Beantwortung der 
Prage: Was ist Aufkldrimg? (17X4) character- 
izes most clearly the decisive intellectual tend- 
ency as well as the historical character and 
mission of the philosophy of enlightenment. To 
the view of the world which derived its strength 
from a belief in divine revelation and which was 
mainly supported by the powers of authority 
and tradition enlightenment opposed another 
which rested on reason and the powers of the 
understanding. The basic idea underlying all the 
tendencies of enlightenment was the conviction 
that human understanding is capable, by its own 
power and without any recourse to supernatural 
assistance, of comprehending the system of the 
world and that this new way of understanding 
the world will lead to a new way of mastering it. 
Enlightenment sought to gain universal recog- 
nition for this principle in the natural and in- 
tellectual sciences, in physics and ethics, in the 
philosophies of religion, history, law and politics. 

Historically speaking, one understands by en- 
lightenment primarily the development under- 
gone by this principle during the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries in England, France and 
Germany. But although the main ideas of en- 
lightenment reached their complete develop- 
ment and their final victory in the intellectual 
movement of these two centuries, their roots lie 
deeper in the past. ’I’lie enlightenment repre- 
sented only the continuation and consistent de- 
velopment of certain tendencies in the European 
mind, the origin of which can be traced back to 
the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, the centu- 
ries of the Renaissance. Here on the threshold of 
modern times in the great clash of Middle Ages 
and Renaissance the problems and questions, of 
which the Enlightenment attempted the solution, 
were first seen and raised. It is its chief merit 
that it did not raise these questions separately 
but arranged them around a single center. 

In the realm of nature it represents the start- 
ing point of modern natural science. Modem 
natural science, as it was founded in the seven- 
teenth century by Galileo and Kepler, is based 
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on the presupposition that nature is a closed sys- 
tem of causes and effects, of reasons and impli- 
cations. The axiom of sufficient reason as Leib- 
nitz formulated it represents its methodological 
starting point. According to this there is nothing 
accidental or arbitrary in nature; everything in it 
is ruled by universal and necessary laws. But 
these laws are not derivable from mere ex- 
perience, i.e. immediate sense perception. Ex- 
perience presents events of an infinite complex- 
ity which at first sight completely confuse the 
understanding and can be neither comprehended 
nor conceived by it. In order to achieve such a 
comprehension, the interpretatio naturae of Ba- 
con, it is necessary to disentangle the manifold 
threads interwoven in every individual event. It 
is a conceptual analysis of natural phenornerw 
rather than their immediate observation which 
supplies an insight into the laws of nature. Gali- 
leo reached his first decisive results by such a 
method of analysis. He maintained that all nat- 
ural knowledge must go a twofold way: the way 
of the “resolutive” and that of the “compositive” 
method, the way of “analysis” and of “synthe- 
sis.” Natural knowledge reduces every complex 
event to its simple conditions — and the truth of 
the hypothesis by which these conditions were 
assumed must be tested by its success in recon- 
structing from them the real event as observed in 
nature. The stone which is thrown travels along 
a complicated path which is incomprehensible to 
the observation of the senses, but scientific 
thought reduces it to two elementary conditions: 
the force of the original impulse, preserved ac- 
cording to the law of ineitia; and the force of 
gravity, which at each separate instant affects the 
moving body according to a simple law. The 
path is thus determined as being a relatively 
simple geometrical form, a parabola. 'I’his re- 
duction of natural events to mathematical theory 
was confirmed and enlarged by Descartes’ dis- 
covery of analytical geometry, l>eibnitz’ analysis 
of the infinite and Newton’s calculus of fluxions. 

The next step of enlightenment necessarily 
consisted in introducing the principle established 
in the realm of nature into the realm of social 
and historical fact. Here too it is insufficient to 
remain satisfied with the simple existence of facts 
as they present themselves in morals and cus- 
toms, in political structure and social behavior, 
in codes of law and articles of religious faith. In- 
stead of being accepted on faith their origin must 
be discovered and their cause proved valid by 
the criteria of reason otherwise the existing in- 
stitution can expect no recognition. It was the 
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common presupposition of all thinkers of the 
Enlightenment that the being of man is implied 
in and subordinated to the being of nature and 
that it must accordingly be explained by the 
same universal laws. The world of man, as Spi- 
noza says, may no longer form “a state within 
the state'’; it may not demand an exceptional 
place within the cosmos of knowledge. For the 
stirrings and movements of the will on which the 
world of man is founded are subject to rules just 
as universal as the movements within the world 
of physical bodies. There is a mechanics of hu- 
man inclinations and urges, of passions and 
emotions, as there is a mechanics of celestial 
bodies. This analogy was emphasized so severely 
by the philosophy of the Enlightenment that it 
became finally a complete logical identity. 

It was already a predominant trait of mediaeval 
political and social theory to conceive of the 
whole of society as a “social body.” But the idea 
was then founded upon a purely spiritual view. 
Humanity appeared as a unified state, created 
and dominated by God, expressing itself in the 
two institutions of universal monarchy and uni- 
versal church. Humanity was a corpus mysticum 
at whose head stood God and Christ. This spirit- 
ual foundation of state and society was gradually 
replaced from the beginning of the seventeenth 
century by a purely materialistic one. It found 
its most radical protagonist in Hobbes, who in 
his philosophy of the state explicitly refers to 
Galileo as his model in method. He starts with 
the presupposition that the concept of body is 
the common tenn which includes and unites 
both nature and society. The term body in its 
most general meaning denotes, according to 
Hobbes’ definition, anything which may be di- 
vided into parts and composed from them. It is 
only by means of this separation and reintegra- 
tion that one is able to understand the essence of 
any body, whether physical or social. These pre- 
suppositions determine the method which 
Hobbes and the other political and social theo- 
rists of the Enlightenment followed. They con- 
sidered all political and social being as a sum of 
effects which must be dissolved and reduced to 
its simple elements in order to be understood. 
The collective will of the state is the product of 
the individual wills. Accordingly, the fundamen- 
tal problem of political philosophy consists in 
discovering the procedure by which those wills, 
which are confined exclusively to their own in- 
terests and which originally are the only ones 
given, should combine to form a cooperative 
body. 


In solving this problem the philosophy of en- 
lightenment continuously refers to the ancient 
theory of contract by natural law. Society and 
state originate in the act of individuals who on 
the basis of an original contract enter into a re- 
lationship of mutual obligation and impose upon 
one another certain restrictions of the will. The 
content of this original contract is interpreted 
differently by the various thinkers of the En- 
lightenment, but the idea of contract remains as 
a common and dominating method. Only the in- 
dividual can be considered a true “person” and 
the true and original subject of law, whereas the 
state and all social organizations possess only an 
artificial personality {persona artificialis). This 
persona civilis or persona moralis is not an inde- 
pendent entity; it is merely the name and the 
shortened formula for a legal relationship. All 
social organization, all consociatio, is based on 
the explicit or silent consent of the associates; it 
originates in restrictions accepted voluntarily by 
individuals. Even the sovereign rights of the 
state are merely a product of the voluntary sacri- 
fice and socialization of such individual rights 
(Althusius). The organic conception of the state 
which was predominant in the mediaeval theory 
is thus replaced by a mechanical one. 

The fundamental principle of the Enlighten- 
ment is here preserved primarily by the fact that 
any purely theocratical theory of the state or of 
society is rejected; the postulates are throughout 
those of “natural reason.” The political theory 
of Johannes Althusius has proved in this con- 
nection to be of epochal significance. His Politica 
methodice digesta (1603), although expressive of a 
strong religious conviction (Althusius was a 
thorough Calvinist), refuses to seek the founda- 
tions of political theory in religion or belief in 
revelation and deduces by a strictly rational pro- 
cedure a purely secular conception of society. An 
independent and unified system of politics is to 
be derived from a limited number of axioms in- 
telligible by pure reason — just as in mathematics 
the totality of theorems follows from the system 
of axioms and definitions. Divine Being and the 
Divine Will are therefore not referred to in the 
foundation of political and social theory; they are 
retained by certain theorists merely as their 
crowning point. In Germany this tendency of 
Althusius is accepted and carried on mainly by 
Samuel Pufendorf and Christian Wolff. 

In the development of the theory of natural 
rights the distinction between social contract 
and contract of sovereignty plays a decisive role. 
By social contract {pactum societatis, contrat so- 
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cial) is understood that act by which individuals 
originally united and by virtue of which they 
transcended the mere “state of nature.*’ By vir- 
tue of this pact the individuals, the singuli^ are 
transformed into a real universitas: thus originates 
the common will, which being established by 
free consent {consensus) of the individuals has 
also the power of obligating them to carry out 
certain actions. The contract of subjection {pac- 
turn suhjectionis) was distinguished from this so- 
cial contract; it was the pact by which the com- 
munity transfers to a sovereign certain rights 
originally derived from the social contract. 

The theorists of absolutism consider this trans- 
fer unconditional and irrevocable. Thus Bodin 
and Hobbes declare that any division or restric- 
tion of a ruler’s sovereignty is logically self- 
contradictory. The right of sovereignty can be 
transferred either totally or not at all; it cannot 
be divided or limited by any reservations, 
whether ethical or religious. For Hobbes the 
right of the state, being concentrated in the 
ruler, is therefore a “right to all’’ (jus ad omnia). 
The ruler is the “mortal god” who controls 
completely the property and life, even the opin- 
ion and religion, of his subjects. In order to de- 
rive these extreme conclusions Hobbes is obliged 
to alter essentially the outlines of the contract 
theory. He denies the dualism of social contract 
and contract of sovereignty; he knows of only 
one undivided act by the power of which indi- 
viduals oblige one another to resign all separate 
rights and to transfer them in their totality to the 
ruler. Thus for him society does not exist as a 
legal and competent subject which as such sub- 
mits to a ruler; rather the act of submission 
unites into a social whole the individuals who 
until then were nothing but a mere aggregate of 
wills. The contract of submission is unalterable, 
since its alteration would imply a return to the 
state of nature, to the “war of all against all.” 
The people possess their universitas only in the 
king; without him they are a chaotic heap of voli- 
tions contradicting and excluding one another. 

Exactly the opposite conclusion was reached 
by Althusius, who retained the duality of the 
contracts and worked out their essential differ- 
ence. This point of view led necessarily to the 
doctrine of the sovereignty of the people. Althu- 
sius teaches that the social contract must neces- 
sarily precede the contract of submission, since 
only a community preexisting as a legal subject 
could enter a legal obligation. It follows that such 
an obligation can never be absolute but must 
take place under certain reservations. The people 
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do not give up their original majesty even if they 
voluntarily resign a part of it; for this resignation 
always concerns only the execution of power, 
not its legal possession. The people can as little 
deprive themselves of their genuine majesty to 
transfer it to the sovereign as one could resign 
one’s soul and life to transfer them to another. 
The sovereign can be considered only the ad- 
ministrator of the popular will, whose function 
ceases as soon as he fulfils it improperly or as 
soon as it is taken away from him by a new act of 
majesty of the people. 7"his applies to the mon- 
archical constitution as well as to the aristocratic 
or democratic one, for the difference between 
these is not one of political form but merely one 
of administration and government. 

This line of thought reaches its completion 
within the philosophy of the Enlightenment in 
Rousseau’s doctrine of the contr at social. In 
stressing the conception of sovereignty Rous- 
seau’s doctrine agrees with those of Hobbes and 
Althusius. He too starts with the proposition 
that sovereignty by its very nature is indivisible 
and unlimited; that the individual in entering 
society transfers all his rights unreservedly to it. 
In the relation of the social contract to the con- 
tract of sovereignty, however, Rousseau takes 
exactly the opposite view from that of Hobbes. 
He eliminates the contract of sovereignty alto- 
gether and declares the social contract to be the 
sole foundation of a political community. The 
only possible and legitimate source of commu- 
nity, the act by which a people first becomes a 
people, is the voluntary assent of the individuals 
to a common will (volonte gMrale), By this act 
all individual right ceases and is transferred to 
the whole. Nevertheless, society docs not rule by 
mere force; for it is so organized that the indi- 
viduals by submitting to it find the pure expres- 
sion of their own being in its general laws. True 
freedom, according to Rousseau, consists not in 
the lack of restriction as such but in a certain 
form of restraint — in a law which is not imposed 
upon the will from the outside but which it 
rather establishes by itself and for itself. This 
fundamental idea of Rousseau’s political theory 
was raised to general philosophical significance 
in Kant’s theory of ethics. Concerning the de- 
tails Rousseau maintains that the people as the 
bearer of the general will can be represented by 
individuals or by certain conununities in the 
execution of this will, but that in thus choosing 
a representative it can never resign its funda- 
mental rights. A mandate once conceded can be * 
reclaimed at any time. 
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The mental attitude of the philosophy of the 
Enlightenment was of particular and decisive im- 
portance for the philosophy of law. In its deriva- 
tion of law the philosophy of the Enlightenment 
goes back to the theory of natural rights. The 
positive law, which is based exclusively on cus- 
tom {Satzunff) and which can accordingly be 
altered or annihilated by mere custom, is sub- 
ordinated to the totality of those legal precepts 
which are of necessary and immutable validity 
and are the same for all times and all individuals. 
They canjH)t be diminished by any subsequent 
obligations into which the legal subject might 
enter; they are absolutely inalienable. This doc- 
trine of inalienable fundamental rights was sys- 
tematically carried out in the Netherlands by 
Hugo Grotius, whose main work, Dejurc belli ac 
pads (1625), belongs to the most prominent and 
fruitful achievements of the Enlightenment. 
Cirotius develops the plan of a “universal juris- 
prudence” which comprises private as well as 
public right and which allows the total content 
of both to be reduced to fixed principles. These 
principles, according to him, are no less evident 
and necessary than the axioms of mathematics. 
The content of this “natural law” is so uncon- 
ditionally valid that it is binding not only for 
man but “for all reasonable beings at large”; 
even God is not able to alter it, since it does not 
depend upon His will but is the pure expression 
of His essence, which as an eternal entity is in- 
capable of transformation. “Just as even God, 
then, cannot cause that two times two should not 
make four, so He cannot cause that that which is 
intrinsically evil be not evil” {De jure belli . . . , i: 
1,10,5). 

These fundamental ideas entered into the Ger- 
man philosophy of the seventeenth and eight- 
eenth centuries mainly through the mediation of 
Leibnitz and Christian Wolff, and here they 
quickly received universal recognition and 
further development. Leibnitz confronts t\\Q jus 
strictum with a higher law of purely spiritual 
origin — ^the law of reason and of reasonable 
beings. The privilege of the latter is that they are 
essentially free and that they cannot lose or 
alienate this freedom by any subsequent obliga- 
tions of whatever nature. Christian Wolff de- 
veloped this view completely and methodically 
in his theory of natural law. Wolff distinguishes 
between acquired rights (jura contractu) and in- 
nate rights (jura connata)\ among the latter he 
numbers particularly the right of personal se- 
curity (jus securitatis). Every individual is en- 
titled to the undisturbed performance of all those 


actions which are indispensable for his physical 
preservation and mental perfection. This the- 
oretical view of the linlightcnmcnt received an 
eminent political significance by its effect on the 
Declaration of Independence in the United 
States and its reception as a model for the 
American constitution. According to Jellinck s 
work it seems certain that the American bills of 
rights, particularly the Declaration of Right of 
the Free State of Virginia (1776), decisively in- 
fluenced the Declaration of the Rights of Man 
and of the Citizen of the French Constituent 
Assembly of 1789. 'Fhe theory of natural rights 
as developed by the Enlightenment thus entered 
directly into the practical arrangements of poli- 
tics and often determined the development of 
even their most individual traits (see Cassirer, 
E., Die Idee der republikanischen Verfassung, 
Hamburg 1929). 

Just as in the theory of law the Enlightenment 
opposed the “unwritten” law to the “written” 
one, the pure law of reason to the “positive” law, 
so it sought to carry the same fundamental dis- 
tinction into religion. According to it the kernel 
of religion is not to be found in single dogmas 
which are received by revelation and accepted on 
faith as they arc handed down by tradition; reli- 
gious truth, as any truth, rather deserves recog- 
nition only as it is founded on ultimate prin- 
ciples of reason. Thus the primacy of natural re- 
ligion above the religion of revelation is con- 
stantly emphasized. In religion too the principle 
of mere authority and Scripture must be given 
up so that religion may be founded the more 
firmly on the nature of man, on his genuine in- 
nate faculties. This fundamental view of the En- 
lightenment was developed with clarity by Her- 
bert of Cherbury as early as 1624 book De 
veritate and was accepted with increasing recog- 
nition by the “rational” theology of the eight- 
eenth century. Religious truth, in so far as it is 
based on authority and revelation, possesses, ac- 
cording to Herbert of Cherbury, no more than 
presumptive value; and universal content of re- 
ligious experience can be found only in the pure 
belief in God which is in no need of revelation 
but can be derived immediately from the essence 
of the mind and demonstrated by means of hu- 
man understanding. The being of God as such 
cannot become the object of doubt but merely 
the more specific determinations of that being, 
the individual predicates which man attributes 
to divinity. This being is immediately evident to 
all reasonable minds in the order of nature, its 
inner lawfulness and teleology, and in the uni- 
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versal moral order, which is the same for all in- 
tellectual and volitional beings. In order to con- 
firm this identity of morality Herbert refers to 
the stoic doctrine of the cojisenstis gentiujii. Such 
a universal consent proves the descent of all in- 
dividual volitional beings from a single divine 
origin, and it is upon this origin that all possibil- 
ity of knowing the truth and all standards of 
truth depend. Moral self-certainty is thus con- 
sidered the fundamental standard of religious 
truth; the use of conscience alone can lead to the 
objective certainty of God and a future life. 

The pressure toward eliminating all merely 
accidental elements from the essential content of 
religion became connected in the Enlightenment 
with the idea of religious tolerance. This toler- 
ance was not meant to be merely practical tolera- 
tion; it was rather based on the idea of an ideal 
equivalidity of all positive religions, since each 
contains the universal meaning of natural reli- 
gion as the purely moral religion of reason. The 
individual religions differ from one another only 
with regard to the symbols by which they de- 
scribe this meaning. This idea had been pro- 
pounded during the Renaissance by Nicholas of 
Cusa (“Una est religio in rituum varietate”) but 
in the j)hilos()phy of the Enlightenment it re- 
ceived its widest recognition. In strict analogy to 
Cusa’s book I)c pace fidei (1490?) Jean Bodin in 
his Colloquium hcptaplomeres (1588) introduces 
the disciples of seven different religions con- 
tending with one another and defending their 
respective views and sliows that true religion is 
common to all. This idea is finally taken over in 
the parable of the ring in Lessing’s Nathan dcr 
Weise, But Lessing adds to the general concep- 
tion of the Enlightenment by subsuming the 
whole of religious development under the idea of 
“education” [Erziehung des Menschengcschlechts, 
1780). According to this the various positive re- 
ligions follow one another in such a way that 
they form the elements and phases of a unified 
plan of education by virtue of which humanity is 
led step by step from crude and primitive be- 
ginnings to the highest goal — the goal of “ra- 
tional belief,” morally clarified and finally dis- 
solved into a purely moral idea. 

Within the religious philosophy of enlighten- 
ment the attitude toward the problem of mira- 
cles is of particular importance. Most of the 
representatives of this philosophy do not alto- 
gether deny miracles but declare that they are 
not to be understood as a singular supernatural 
interference of divinity with the course of na- 
ture. The very fact of the universal and immu- 
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table lawfulness of the course of nature is itself 
the true test of divinity, proving the origin of the 
world in a supreme understanding. It is not the 
exception but the rule which ought to form the 
starting point of religious consciousness. 

Der Wunder hochstes ist, 

Dass uns die wahren, echten Wunder so 
Alltii^lich werden kdnnen, werden sollen 

(Lessing, Nathan dcr Weise, 1:2). The universal 
miracle of moral and natural laws is the fun da 
mental and sufficient revelation of divinity, and 
this universal miracle dissolves all particular 
ones and renders them superfluous. ’Hie human 
mind is itself the supreme miracle which com- 
prises all others: “Tout est plein de miracles, 
mais des miracles de raison” (Leibnitz). 

The development of religious enlightenment 
proceeded differently in various countries. In 
England the movement of rational theology be- 
gan in the seventeenth century, represented in 
the Anglican church by John Hales and Chil- 
lingworth and in philosophy especially by the 
Cambridge Platonists — Whichcotc, John Smith, 
Cudworth, Henry More. It was followed by the 
deists, or free thinkers — in England notably 
John Toland and Anthony Collins, in Germany 
Hermann Samuel Rcimarus — who confined the 
content of religion to the belief in God and the 
recognition of certain fundamental moral truths. 
In the circle of the German theology of the 
eighteenth century the religious conviction of 
enlightenment was represented in strict adher- 
ence to the philosophical principles of Christian 
Wolff, by Semler, Jerusalem, J. j . Spalding and 
others. In France the religious enlightenment 
entered into general literature and received a 
predominantly polemical turn by giving the call 
to arms, in the name of reason, against tradition 
and superstition , against dogmatism and clerical 
fanaticism. Here Voltaire became the real leader 
and protagonist of the Enlightenment. The most 
impressive cultural document of the Enlighten- 
ment and at the same time the most effective in 
propagating its ideas was the Encyclop^die of 
Diderot and d Alembert. The whole develop- 
ment reached its philosophical culmination in 
Kant, who in Die Religion innerhalb der Grenzen 
der hlossen Vernunft (1793) defined the range and 
limits of natural religion by almost completely 
reducing the latter to a moral consciousness. 

The attempt of the Enlightenment to reduce 
the total content of religious experience to that 
of moral experience presupposed that the latter 
was previously self-contained and complete 
within its own realm. Unless ethical standards 
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were certain they could not be made the founda- 
tion of religion. Thus the Enlightenment came 
more and more to set forth the self-sufficiency 
{autarkcia) of morality as its fundamental pos- 
tulate. It derives the ideal of self-sufficiency 
from ancient ethics, elements of stoic philosophy 
having contributed from the beginning to its 
formation. This development too can be traced 
back to the beginnings of the Renaissance. 
Pietro Pomponazzi’s Dc immortalitate animae 
(1516) represents one of the earliest attempts of 
modern thought to emancipate ethics from the 
despotism of religious metaphysics. The deci- 
sion of religious and dogmatic problems, it is 
here argued, is irrelevant to the truth and cer- 
tainty of morals, for these possess their center of 
gravity in themselves. Good carries its own re- 
ward, evil its own punishment. In Pierre Char- 
ron’s /)e la sa»essc (1601) this idea is made more 
explicit. Here the ideal of a purely ‘‘ natural** 
morality {prudliomie) is developed in such a 
way that it is based upon internal compulsion 
and is no longer in need of authoritative or reli- 
gious support. This morality is always constant, 
never deriving its rule of action from changing 
circumstances, never relying upon promise or 
threat. ‘T consider the words: ‘Were I not a 
Christian, were there no God and no eternal 
damnation to be feared, I should do this or that,* 
as disgusting and terrible. I demand that you be 
.lonest because nature and reason,— -that is, God 
— demand it, because the general order and con- 
stitution of the world, of which you are a part, 
require it — an order against which you cannot 
rebel without denying your own being and with- 
out fighting against your own purpose; as to the 
rest, may there C(jme what will*’ {De la sagesse, 
bk. II, ch. v). In this passage is the fundamental 
theme which is developed in a series of varia- 
tions in the ethics of the Enlightenment. Grotius 
explicitly distinguishes the natural derivation of 
ethics from the religious one. The propositions 
of natural right do not depend in their validity 
upon religious presuppositions: they would re- 
tain their meaning and their certainty even if 
there were no God. In Germany, Lessing fought 
for this principle of ethical autonomy even be- 
fore it received its strictly systematic foundation 
in Kant’s Critique of Practical Reason, 

Ernst Cassirer 
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ENSENADA, MARQUES DE LA, Zenon de 
S oMODEViLLA (1702-81), Spanish economist and 
statesman. After holding various positions in the 
Ministry of the Marine he was made Marques 
de la Ensenada in 1736. He became minister 
of finance, war, marine and the Indies in 1743 
and continued his control of the government of 
Spain after the accession of Ferdinand vi. 

Ensenada accomplished significant reforms 
and projected others which were partially car- 
ried out after his death. By reorganizing the 
fiscal administration and reducing the conces- 
sions to tax farmers he increased the net reve- 
nue of the state while alleviating the actual 
burden of taxation. The poverty and depopu- 
lation of Spain he attributed to the antiquated 
and complex system of indirect taxation, and 
the great object of his fiscal policy was to sub- 
stitute for the numerous small taxes the unica 
contriimcioriy apportioned according to an ex- 
haustive survey of the wealth of the realm. 
Although he insisted that the government’s 
credit was dependent upon its good faith he 
nevertheless adhered to the pernicious doctrine 
that the government was not bound to honor 
the obligations contracted by Ferdinand’s pred- 
ecessors and suggested that the entire question 
be relegated to theologians for settlement. 
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Ensenada supported the unpopular view that 
the precious metals were merchandise but ar- 
gued that Spanish industries should be sub- 
sidized and the export of capital controlled to 
prevent foreigners from taking gold from Spain. 
He sanctioned the century old policy of ex- 
cluding foreigners from trade with the Spanish 
colonies but advocated opening up this trade 
to all Spanish ports, as was done by Charles in 
in 1778, and he helped to destroy the monopoly 
of the colonial trade by sending out independ- 
ent ships. The prosperity of Spain was increased 
also by Ensenada’s policy of promoting internal 
trade. This he effected by improving roads, 
building canals and abolishing the provincial 
customs dues on grain. 

Ensenada’s fiscal reforms were intended to 
release a greater part of the state’s revenue for 
the expansion of the army and navy. He advised 
the king to pursue peace in order that the 
population, depleted by continuous wars, might 
increase. Preparedness he held to be the surest 
guaranty of peace, and in accordance with this 
theory he greatly improved the Spanish navy. 
While considering the gains Spain might make 
as the price of neutrality during war between 
England and France he would have joined 
either side to regain Spanish dominions usurped 
by the other. Ultimately he favored an alliance 
with France; this policy aroused English en- 
mity, which supported by the opposition of 
the Anglophiles in Madrid resulted in his dis- 
missal in 1754. Although Imsenada was allowed 
to return to court in 1760 he never regained his 
former power and was again banished from the 
court in 1766. 

The memorials which Ensenada prepared for 
the king are published in Rodriguez Villa’s 
biography. 

Robert S. Smith 

Consult: Rodriguez Villa, Antonio, Don Cenon de 
Somodevilla (Madrid 1878). 

ENTAIL, or fee tail {feodum talliatum), signifies 
a proprietary interest which has been cut down 
and appreciably curtailed by restraining aliena- 
tion on the part of the donee in order to defeat 
the expectant interest of the issue specified in the 
gift or the reversion of the grantor. The term 
finds an equivalent in the fideicommissum, or 
family trust entail, of the modern civil law. The 
concept was shaped in part by a superficial 
consideration of the ancient fideicommissum of 
Roman law, which actually was a trust imposed 
upon the heir or legatee in order to pass the 
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inheritance or legacy to a third person, who was 
regarded as the real owner. The device gained 
recognition in Roman law as a means of evading 
the numerous formalities surrounding the insti- 
tution of heirs and the creation of legacies and 
also to circumvent the disabilities imposed upon 
certain classes who were ordinarily incapable of 
inheriting; and it consequently differed in both 
character and purpose from the modern forms of 
entail in continental and English law. 

The modern entail is a feudal idea grafted on 
the Roman jurisprudence and called forth by a 
desire to prevent the disintegration of large 
landed estates through divisible inheritance or 
the ineptitude, extravagance and irresponsibility 
of heirs. Thus, among the higher feudal aristoc- 
racy of mediaeval German states, it was recog- 
nized by the latter half of the thirteenth century 
that partition of the family possessions could be 
prevented only by the substitution and develop- 
ment of a fixed law of primogeniture and through 
dynastic statutes or customary practise of a 
special law of entailed estates {Stammgiiter^ bona 
aviaticay stemmatica), family holdings which are 
inalienable and are inherited agnatically and in 
accordance with primogeniture. Whether the 
ownership of the entailed property rests with the 
family as a corporate association with its own 
legal personality — a view of the majority of the 
Germanists — or whether the ownership is at- 
tributable to the head of the house, who is 
restricted by the special end to which the family 
estate is appointed and by the real rights in 
expectancy held by the agnate members, is a 
moot problem of the civil law. 

The lower nobility, which had no powers of 
private legislation, endeavored to accomplish its 
ends by consensual agreement and entails. 
Such entails were found in Germany from the 
eleventh century onward and considerably 
earlier among the Anglo-Saxons; but they first 
became widespread in the sixteenth century. 
After the Thirty Years’ War they were recog- 
nized as the most effective means of preserving 
the family estates from the disintegration to 
which they were doomed by the Roman law of 
inheritance. The lesser nobility, following the 
example of the Spaniards and Italians, com- 
bined the Roman fideicommissum with certain 
ideas of the feudal law, particularly that of a 
successio ex pacto et providentia maiorum, Philipp 
Knipschild’s Tractatus de fidei^-commissis famili- 
arum nobilium (1654) determined the actual 
theory of the family entails down to modem times 
and became the basis of both the common law 
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and the legislation of the different German 
states. The hdcicornmissiim could be created by 
a declaration of the donor’s will, given either 
inter vh'os or mortis causa. It established an in- 
alienable estate, the temporary occupant of 
which had tlie right of possession, management 
and usufruct, and the other members of the 
family an irrevocable real right in expectancy. 
In the family trust entail, if the donor did not 
appoint the order of succevssion, the statutory 
rule applied. This rule embodied the principle of 
majorat in a broad sense, whereby succession 
might fall to tlie oldest member of the entire 
family irrespective of the line or degree of kin- 
ship or to the nearest kinsman of the last occu- 
pant capable of inheriting according to the 
degree of kinship or according to the rule of 
primogeniture by which the nearer parentelic 
group preceded the more remote and the elder 
line preceded the younger within each group. 

The family entails followed the same lines of 
development in mediaeval France and among 
the Italian monarchies. In the latter the older 
nobility w^erc spurred on by contempt for and 
hostility to the newer nobility. To preserve the 
unity of their family estates they formed socie- 
ties {consozi) governed by agreements such as the 
fideicommissa, which rendered the patrimony 
inalienable and indivisible for generations. Hy 
the end of the seventeenth century the greater 
part of the landed property was thus entailed. 

In England by the beginning of the thirteenth 
century gifts expressly limited to a donee ‘^and 
the heirs of his body” or to a husband and wife 
‘*and the heirs of their body” appeared with in- 
creasing frequency just at the time when the 
man who held ”to himself and his heirs” was 
gaining a full liberty of alienation, both as 
against his lord and as against his apparent or 
presumptive heir. By the middle of the century 
these gifts were curiously interpreted as condi- 
tional fees and the grants as conveyances to the 
donee upon condition that he should have heirs 
of his body. Once the condition was satisfied by 
the birth of an heir, the donee had the power of 
complete alienation. This judicial construction 
can be explained only on the ground of a strong 
bias in favor of free alienation. Since this doc- 
trine ran counter to the expressed intention of 
settlors, an act of 1285, the first chapter of the 
Statute of Westminster 2, the famous De donis 
conditionalibusy converted conditional fees into 
fees tail. Originally the duration of the entail 
was restricted, but the courts by a piece of judi- 
cial legislation shortly after the j>assage of the 


act restrained alienation to the fourth generatici 
(Belyng v. Anon., Selden Society Publications, 
vol. xxxi, London 1915, p. 176) and gradually 
made the entail perpetual. 

The tlisad vantages of the entail were soon 
evident both in bhigland and on the continent. 
With the expansion of commerce creditors found 
that entailed property could not be attached for 
the payment of debts. Agriculturists maintained 
that as holders of entailed estates had no perma^ 
nent interest in improving the land they pre- 
vented progress in cultivation; at the same time 
a drastic displacement of the small peasant 
holdings was being brought about. Kings were 
disturbed because in forfeitures of estates for 
treason they were deprived of more than a life 
interest. In civil law countries it was felt that by 
means of the entail a new form of suecession was 
being substituted for the ordinary one. The 
secrecy of the entail on the continent was a target 
for critics, since by this means the possessor of 
an encumbered estate w^as enabled to pass for 
the absolute owner and enjoy a fictitious credit. 
Continental countries resorted largely to statu- 
tory enactment in attacking the entail; lingland 
effected reforms by judicial legislation. 

Under the old regime in France certain modi- 
fications were introduced. Sixteenth century 
ordinances limited entails to two degrees, not 
including the first holder, and provided for 
publicity. I’hese provisions, brought together in 
the Ordinance of August, 1747, were not eflfec- 
tivcly carried out. The cncyclopedistes resumed 
the attack and out of hatred for all feudal institu- 
tions entails were abolished in the eourse of the 
revolution on November 14, 1792, and were 
prohibited on principle by the Code civil (art. 
896). A Napoleonic decree, however, conferred 
upon the new nobility perpetual entails; and an 
attempt was made during the restoration regime 
of Charles x to reintroduce primogeniture by a 
law of May 17, 1826, which, however, was re- 
pealed in 1849. In modern Germany the entail 
also encountered violent opposition. During the 
supremacy of French law in the regions west of 
the Rhine the institution completely disap- 
peared, and the French example was soon fol- 
lowed in other German states only to be over- 
thrown when the entail was reestablished in the 
first period of reaction following 1815. The 
entail was again under fire in 1848; it was 
actually abolished in some states — ^notably 
Prussia by article 40 of its constitution — ^but it 
was restored in the reaction that soon followed. 
With the sole exception of a few states in west- 
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em Germany it was preserved through the freedom of alienation, were compelled to lay 
World War. After the war the national conven- down niles to prevent what the lawyers of the 
tion embodied in the new constitution of 1919 a sixteenth century called “perpetuities.” In the 
general clause declaring that entailments were seventeenth century the courts sought to prevent 
to be dissolved (art. 155 of the Weimar consti- the remoteness of time at which a future interest 
tution). In pursuance thereof most of the Ger- was made to vest. In the Duke of Norfolk’s Case 
man states in the following years enacted statutes in 1681 Lord Nottingham in the Court of 
providing for either the immediate or gradual Chancery laid down the general rule which is 
dissolution of entails. In the post-war period now known as the modern rule against perpetui- 
liberalizing enactments in southeastern Europe, ties, according to which, as finally settled, any 
such as the work of the Jugoslavian convention interest which must vest within a life or lives in 
which drafted the constitution of 1921 and being and twenty -one years thereafter is valid', 
abolished entails (art. 38), were counteracted by any interest which may vest at a period more 
reactions like that of Rumania, where alienation remote is invalid. 

and subdivisions of the land of the peasants have Among the sweeping legal reforms effected by 

been restricted within definite limits in order to Parliament in the nineteenth century a statute in 
avoid undesirable effects resulting from equality 1833 abolished lines and recoveries and enabled 
under the civil code. Eighteenth and nineteenth the tenant in tail to alienate his lands by deed, 
century legislation in the Italian states severely The Law of Propeny Act of 1925 permits the 
curtailed the institution, denying in a number of tenant to dispose of his estate by will as if he had 
states the right to create hdeicommissa to all disentailed. Otherwise entails remain untouched, 
save the nobility and forbidding perpetual en- and they are permitted to include personalty as 
tails, the property becoming free again after a well as realty. While descent to the heir-at-law 
certain number of transfers — four according to has been abolished, entailed interests are not 
Piedmontese laws, for example, two according affected but descend according to the general 
to enactments of Maria Theresa. The ai>olition rule of descent prevailing before 1926 ( 1 /aw of 
of entails in Italy during the French Revolution Property Act, 1925, 15 Geo. v, c. 20, sect. 130, 
was temporary; the fidcicommissum in restricted subd. i and 4 and Administration of Instates 
form returned to favor only to be abolished in Act, 1925, 15 Geo. v, c. 23, sect. 51, subd. 4). 
every form in the modern code (art. 899). In Scotland the institution of entails in its 

In England objections to the estate tail re- complete form was not introduced until the 
suited in the judicial sanctioji in 1472 of a seventeenth century, and it was finally author- 
method of evading the effect of the statute J)e ized by a statute in 1685. Objections similar to 
e/onis by means of a fictitious suit known as a those raised in other lands brought about re- 
common recovery, which barred both the entail strictive legislation in the eighteenth and nine- 
and the donor. After the doctrine had been teenth centuries, and a statute in 1848 aimed to 
established that an estate tail could be trans- approximate the English law of entail as nearly 
formed into a fee simple by a common recovery, in substantive effect as the difference in forms of 
a somewhat similar effect was given by statute to conveyancing in the two countries would admit 
the levying of a fine. The difference w^as that a and allowed the tenant in many cases to acquire 
common recovery barred both the entail and the the estate in fee simple by executing an instru- 
donor, whereas a fine barred only the entail, ment of disentail. Successive .statutes have con- 
The alienability of the entail called forth in the tinuously enlarged the rights of tenants in tail, 
sixteenth century new devices to preserve the and the Entail Act of 1914 finally prohibited 
large domains of the aristocracy intact. By the creation of fresh entails (4 & 5 Geo. 5, c. 43). 
means of elaborate methods, known to lawyers The American experience dates from the co- 
as contingent remainders, shifting and springing lonial era, when the practise of entailing land was 
uses, executory devises and powers of appoint- extensive; it steadily increased in the eighteenth 
ment, it became possible so to settle property century. It was most common in the manorial 
that it must for an indefinite period continue to and plantation systems of the middle and south- 
be enjoyed by a series of limited owners, no one ern colonies. Just as primogeniture proved in- 
of whom had complete powers of alienation, applicable to American conditions, so the at- 
These family settlements aimed at the restora- tempt to restrict alienation was very early found 
tion of the old unbarrable entails; but the courts, adverse to colonial interests. The opposition to 
zealous in their adherence to the principle of both sprang from the feeling that they would 
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nurture and perpetuate an undesirable social 
and political class. In Georgia the colonists ap- 
pealed to the trustees to abandon their policy of 
making entailed grants on the ground that it was 
ruinous to the colony, and after much contro- 
versy the Common Council in 1750 enlarged all 
grants already made to absolute inheritances. 
The common recovery was frequently suffered, 
but in some colonics, such as Virginia, statutes 
forbade the use of the fine; and common re- 
covery and private legislative action were neces- 
sary to release an estate from an entail. This type 
of relief although expensive, elaborate and at 
times dilatory was generally preferred to resort 
to the courts. As a result of the unfavorable 
colonial experience the legal profession by the 
close of the colonial period was inclined to look 
with disfavor upon the institution of the fee tail. 
The legislation in Virginia, culminating in 1776 
in Jefferson’s successful attempt to abolish en- 
tails and supplant ‘*an aristocracy of wealth” by 
an “aristocracy of virtue and talent,” is typical 
of this changing attitude. It is estimated that 
this act released from entail at least half and 
possibly three fourths of the entire “seated” 
area of the state. The confiscation of the great 
loyalist estates during and after the War of 
Independence brought about the subdivision of 
vast entailed estates, among them the properties 
of Sir William Pepperrell in Maine, the Philipse 
estate in New York and the estate of the Penn 
family, proprietaries of Pennsylvania. In the 
great majority of American states, in emulation 
of Virginia, there is legislation aimed at the abo- 
lition of entails. Today the entail is possible al- 
though rare. Its elimination has been brought 
about roughly in three ways. In some states the 
fee tail has been made a fee simple in the first 
taker. In others the entail has been preserved 
merely for the life of the donee in tail or has been 
made a life estate in the first donee with re- 
mainder in fee simple either to the latter’s chil- 
dren or the person to whom at common law the 
estate would pass at his death. In a third group 
the fee tail subsists, but the tenant is permitted 
to convey the property in fee simple, usually by 
ordinary deed. Such statutes do not abolish en- 
tails, and today in Massachusetts and Maine in 
the event of the failure of the tenant in tail to 
convey in fee simple the land descends accord- 
ing to the common law rule of primogeniture. 

Richard B. Morris 
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ENTICEMENT OF EMPLOYEES. The con- 
cept of the enticement of labor is based upon an 
interest of lord, master or employer in his serv- 
ants or employees and describes an interference 
with the relationship existing between them. 
That interference may arise between employers 
competing for help, and in such a case is usually 
acute in times of labor shortage, e.g. war or 
pestilence; it may arise between industries, as, 
for instance, between the essential and non- 
essential industries during the World War; be- 
tween employers competing for a worker pos- 
sessed of unique ability; between employers and 
employees, when employees unite and seek to 
entice their fellow employees from employment 
unless conditions be changed in accordance with 
their demand. Prevalent throughout is the no- 
tion of scarcity of labor as to quantity or kind. 
At various times, when scarcity has become evi- 
dent, employers have sought to protect their 
interests through legislation, the action of the 
courts and social pressure. 

Prior to the Statute of Labourers, which was 
the first general enactment prohibiting entice- 
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ment, there had been no common action for 
procuring a servant to leave the master’s service 
{Year Book, ii Henry iv,f. 23, pi. 46). There had 
been an actio indirecta arising in favor of the 
lord for violence done household servants and 
slaves, in so far as it was to the lord’s interest 
not to be deprived of their services thereby 
(Bracton, f. 115). 

In 1349, following the visitations of the Black 
Death and the consequent decimation of the 
population, there was great difficulty in getting 
laborers, and those that remained were exacting 
high wages. Since Parliament was afraid to con- 
vene during the pestilence, the king issued an 
ordinance [Ordinance of Labourers, 23 Edw. iii, 
c. 2 (r349)] providing among other things that 
no laborer should depart from his employment 
under pain of imprisonment and that none 
should receive or retain in his service any laborer 
so departing. There was an insufficient supply of 
labor and the ordinance was largely disregarded, 
in the following year Parliament, therefore, re- 
enacted the ordinance as the Statute of La- 
bourers [25 Edw. Ill, st. I, c. 1 (1350)]. Despite 
strenuous efforts in its enforcement in 1360 it 
became necessary to amend the statute to pro- 
vide for more severe penalties (34 Edw. in, c. 9, 
10, 1 1). By the force of these enactments and a 
later act [Statute of Artificers, 5 Eliz.,c. 4 (1562)] 
an attempt was made to fix the status of labor 
and to punish enticement. With the passage of 
time a right in the employer to the uninter- 
rupted services of the servant as against an en- 
ticer was recognized without recourse to the 
statutes [Blake ik Lanyon, 6 T. R. 221 (1795)]. 

The industrial revolution and the consequent 
overcrowding of labor in some of the industries, 
notably cotton weaving and spinning, led to a 
revival of control by statute. The Statute of 
Labourers had been aimed at the enticement of 
the servant from employment. A new develop- 
ment due to the factory conditions is now to be 
noted. Enticement suffered a change and addi- 
tion in character. Groups of laborers forming 
themselves into societies were interfering with 
the relationship of master and servant for the 
purpose of ameliorating the conditions of em- 
ployment. They sought to induce workers to 
leave their employment in order to exert pres- 
sure upon the employer. To meet this situation 
the Combination Act of 1799, which was 
amended and reaffirmed in 1800, was passed (39 
Geo. Ill, c. 81; 40 Geo. iii, c. 106) prohibiting 
combinations of workmen. Attempts on the part 
of labor to have the provisions of the Statute of 


Artificers enforced were denied under the influ- 
ence of the laisscz faire ideas, and those provi- 
sions relating to \^'ages were repealed [53 Geo. 
Ill, c. 40 (1813)]. 

The Combination Act in the meantime al- 
though not strictly enforced had a very definite 
retarding effect on the organization of the 
workers, and finally in 1824 largely because of 
the efforts of the more courageous economists, 
particularly Francis Place, it was repealed [5 
Geo. IV, c. 95 (1824)]. violent efforts toward 
organization on the part of the workers followed 
the repeal, and the Combination Act of 1 800 was 
substantially reenacted [6 Geo. iv, c. 129 (1825)]. 
The Statute of Labourers as modified continued 
in effect until 1875. 

The next phase of preventing the enticement 
of labor is found in the development of the doc- 
trine of inducing breach of contract. I’his dates 
from the year 1853, when it was held actionable 
for a third person to induce the breach of con- 
tract of employment in order that he might 
obtain the services of the employee (Lumley 
Guy, 2 El. & Bl. 216). 

Employers seeking to prevent unionization 
required employees to sign agreements not to 
join unions (so-called yellow dog contracts). 
Such contracts were the basis of appeals to the 
courts for relief enjoining unionization. The 
question whether such relief may be had is still 
unsettled, although in Hitchman Coal & Coke 
Co. V. Mitchell [245 U. S. 229 (1917)] it was 
successfully obtained from the Supreme Court 
of the United States. The decision has been 
criticized on numerous grounds and its basis in 
law seems indefinite. It has even been suggested 
that it was based on the doctrine that it is illegal 
to entice serv^ants even in the absence of con- 
tract. Inasmuch as this doctrine arises under the 
English Statute of Labourers, which has never 
been enforced in the United States, it is ques- 
tionable. 

As the shortage of labor caused by the Black 
Death brought about keen competition result- 
ing in the Statute of Labourers, so the increased 
demand for labor caused by exigencies of the 
World War brought similar need for social con- 
trol. Manufacturers of essentials in the United 
States found themselves in competition with 
those of non-essentials and amongst themselves 
for a sufficiency of man power. There was at the 
same time a great migration of Negroes from the 
south to the manufacturing plants of the north. 
To meet the first condition there was inaugu- 
rated under the Department of Labor a War 
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Labor Policy Board , which allocated labor among 
the factories. A Federal Employment Service was 
set up for the distribution of labor. In the south 
drastic legislation was passed to prevent Negroes 
from going north. In Arkansas, Georgia and 
Alabama laws were enacted to suppress the 
activities of labor agents. An ordinance adopted 
in Montgomery, Alabama, subjected any person 
who enticed any laborer to leave the city to cer- 
tain penalties. Advertisements urging laborers 
to leave the south were made illegal. In the main 
such preventives were ineffectual, for high wages 
proved greater as an inducement than law as a 
deterrent. 

This was in a true sense social repetition. 
When labor is scarce, labor is sought, and em- 
ployers seek methods to stop competition. They 
are, however, largely ineffectual and enticement 
continues until the conditions which cause it 
lessen. 

Philip Wittenberg 
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ENTREPRENEUR. The term entrepreneur 
was used by Cantillon in his Essai sur la nature 
du commerce (1755) to designate those dealers 
who “buy the wares of the country . . . give for 
them a fixed price to sell them again wholesale 
and retail at an uncertain price.*’ The distin- 
guishing characteristic of the entrepreneur was 
thus the bearing of uncertainty. Among French 
writers the distinction between the capitalist, or 
passive investor, and the entrepreneur was com- 
mon, together with the parallel distinction be- 
tween interest and profit. But among English 
economists down to J. S. Mill the distinction 


was absent, the single term capitalist and the 
single income category of profit being used. The 
new attention, toward the end of the nineteenth 
century, to the special function of the entrepre- 
neur and to profit as distinct from interest on 
loan funds must be largely attributed to the in- 
fluence of Francis A. Walker. J. B. Clark and less 
explicitly Marshall are the foremost among re- 
cent economists to lay special stress on the 
unique importance of this function. 

There remains, however, no great agreement 
as to the essence and the frontiers of this func- 
tion . Among many writers the work of coordina- 
tion or management has been stressed. The en- 
trepreneur has been identified with the captain 
of industry, ordering and marshaling the com- 
pany under his control. Profit has been defined 
as the wages of management or the gross earn- 
ings of management, and a distinction was drawn 
between profit and interest parallel to that 
between the shares of the active and of the sleep- 
ing partners in a business. Marshall described 
“the supply of business power in command of 
capital ... as consisting of three elements, the 
supply of capital, the supply of the business 
power to manage it, and the supply of the organ- 
ization by which the two are brought together 
and made effective for production,” the gross 
return to these services being governed by causes 
“less arbitrary” and presenting “closer analogies 
to those which govern other kinds of earnings 
than is commonly supposed” {Principles, 8th ed., 
bk. vi, ch. vii, sect. 7). 

Other writers, however, following Cantillon, 
have stressed the facing of uncertainty as a 
unique function qualitatively different from 
other economic functions and have represented 
this as the essential mark of the entrepreneur. 
In so far as uncertainty as to the future is an 
integral feature of economic change the bearing 
of uncertainty must necessarily be identified 
with the making of the ruling decisions in the 
economic system. Hence the entrepreneur is in a 
very special sense the key factor in economic life. 
This conception has been carried furthest by 
Knight, who has pointed out that the significant 
feature of economic change is precisely the in- 
calculability of the results of economic activity. 
The entrepreneur in taking the ruling decisions 
is the person who gains or loses according as the 
actual outcome of events exceeds or falls short of 
the anticipated outcome. According to Knight, 
“with uncertainty absent, man’s energies are 
devoted altogether to doing things; ... in a 
world so built that perfect knowledge is theoret- 
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ically possible, it seems likely that all organic 
readjustment would become mechanical, all vjr- 
ganisms automatic. With uncertainty present, 
doing things, the actual execution of activity, be- 
comes in a real sense a secondary part of life. 
The primary problem or function is deciding 
what to do and how to do it” {Risk, Uncertainty 
and Profit, p. 268). 

This difficulty of definition is more complex 
than would appear at first sight, and the confu- 
sion which exists in economic literature on the 
subject seems rooted in a formal difficulty 
rather than in a practical one; that is, in a ques- 
tion of logic rather than in any inability to de- 
cide what the business man actually docs. It is 
most conspicuously in the theory of the entre- 
preneur and of profits that contradiction seems 
to arise from that common failure to realize 
whether one is solving a logical problem or pur- 
suing a purely empirical intjuiry. Economic 
theory in its classical forms has essentially been a 
theory of equilibrium concerned with the pric- 
ing of a collection of commodities and services, 
the unknown of the problem beitig determined 
by the requisite number of known constants in 
the situation. It is clear that in such a problem 
uncertainty, in the sense of the incalculable, has 
no meaning: the very possibility of a solution of 
the problem excludes any deviation of the actual 
from the calculable. In a system of economic 
equilibrium the work of the entrepreneur can- 
not be qualitatively differ(*nt from that of any 
other agent of production. But in so far as a 
given set of historical circumstances necessitates 
that the work of management and coordination 
should be combined with certain other attri- 
butes, with the possession of capital and certain 
business connections and good will, a realistic 
theory of distribution must include a category 
of entrepreneur profit separate and distinct from 
the categories of wages, interest and rent. The 
entrepreneur function is in fact a composite 
function, the elements of which are not com- 
pletely separable; and since the conditions of 
supply and demand for this composite function 
are different from those for its separate elements 
in isolation, the price of the whole is not equal 
to the sum of the prices of its separate parts. For 
this reason capitalist profit, as the historically 
conditioned income of the capitalist entrepre- 
neur, is essentially an institutionally determined 
category, and least of all economic incomes is it a 
“natural” category of distribution. 

As soon, however, as the concept of the incal- 
culable is introduced, the problem becomes to- 


tally different and incapable of solution within 
the framework of economic theory as customarily 
conceived. To “explain” the entrepreneur’s 
function and his reward in terms of uncertainty 
is not an explanation in any deterministic use of 
the term, but rather the negation of it. There is 
no normal profit, since ex hypothesi profit is the 
incalculable deviation of the actual from the an- 
ticipated. Because the entrepreneur is simply a 
gambler in the economic lottery, one cannot in- 
terpret his actions in terms of any rational calcu- 
lus; for in this lottery the size and number of the 
prizes as well as their distribution are unknown. 

There is left then only the purely empirical 
definition of the entrepreneur as the recipient of 
the non -contractual, or residual, income. The 
entrepreneur bargains with all the agents of pro- 
duetion, the agents necessary for the actual do- 
ing of things, contracts to give them a certain in- 
come and appropriates the difference between 
the sum of these contracts and the actual out- 
come of the productive process. 'Fhc entrepre- 
neur is, as it were, the windfall absorber of the 
economic system. But the role is not a merely 
passive one, since his work of contracting for the 
liire of the agents of j>rodiiction inevitably im- 
plies the taking of the ruling decisions of eco- 
nomic life, decisions which will themselves in- 
fluence the incompletely calculable future. All 
the productive functions concerned with the 
execution of decisions already made, routine 
management and coordination, can, theoretically 
at least, be delegated to particular persons and 
hired for a contractual income. But the in- 
separable nucleus which remains consists of the 
taking of those decisions wdth regard to the fu- 
ture which involve uncertainty; and it is this 
political, as distinct from executive, element in 
the conduct of economic affairs that is the entre- 
preneur function par excellence. 

The distinction on which this definition rests 
is both actual and important. But it is by no 
means easy to establish in concrete situations. It 
does not necessarily follow personal lines: cer- 
tain persons may combine in their income both 
contractual and windfall elements, and it may 
often be difficult to attach the label of entrepre- 
neur to any clearly defined class of persons. 
Bondholders and debenture holders are clear 
cases of contractual capitalists. But what arc the 
holders of preferred stock? Are ordinary holders 
of common stock to be classed as entrepreneurs? 
Or only the chosen few of them who exercise 
control in a modern corporation and hence make 
the ruling decisions? And do not fluctuations in 
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earnings and employment on the part of wage 
earners represent a partial shifting of the fruits 
of uncertainty upon labor? In earlier types of 
business, preceding the joint stock company, it 
was much easier to single out the active partner 
of a business as the entrepreneur. With the mod- 
em prevalence of joint stock enterprise it is diffi- 
cult to localize actual control over key decisions; 
it is difficult to identify such control with the 
bearing of the results of uncertainty; and it is 
difficult to draw a clear line of demarcation be- 
tween contractual and non-contractual income. 

A guiding motive behind modern theories of 
the entrepreneur has been to rebut the Marxist 
estimation of the capitalist as an exploiter, per- 
forming merely a historically transitional role 
and receiving an income created by certain his- 
torical institutions and not by a natural or in- 
evitable order of relationships. The justification 
of the entrepreneur which has been implicit in 
most of these modern theories has consisted in 
postulating certain functions which are not 
merely institutional and historically relative but 
possess some absolute significance in the sense 
that they would be required in any conceivable 
economic order, and in showing that the entre- 
preneur’s income is related to these functions in 
some particular way. The function of routine 
management and coordination, to which most of 
the older writers made reference, clearly need 
not be associated with capital ownership and the 
receipt of profit: with the growth of corporations 
this function has been increasingly delegated to 
persons remunerated by a contractual salary or 
wage. There remains the function of bearing un- 
certainty and of taking those ruling decisions 
which involve uncertainty. In an alternative eco- 
nomic order, say a socialist system, uncertainty 
would be borne by the community as a whole 
and the taking of crucial decisions would pre- 
sumably rest with those persons to whom the 
community agreed to delegate them. The ques- 
tion then becomes a purely administrative one: 
would wiser or less wise decisions be made 
under the one system than under the other? And 
to the extent that such decisions are ex hypothesi 
a gamble, in the dark, it is hard to conceive of 
any rational answer to the question. At any rate, 
a merely empirical definition of the entrepre- 
neur seems to sustain no a priori implication that 
the association of this function with a particular 
class of persons is necessarily desirable or in- 
evitable. 

Maurice Dobb 

^eei Profit; Risk; Distribution; Statics and Dy- 


namics; Capitalism; Captain of Industry; Business 
Administration. 
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ENVER PASHA (1881-1922), Turkish states- 
man. Enver Pa.sha attended Turkish military 
schools and became an officer in Macedonia, 
where he acquired the Young Turk ideas of re- 
form which were embodied in the program of 
the Committee of Union and Progress. Early in 
1908 he and Niazi Bey inaugurated the first 
Turkish revolution, which brought about the 
fall of Abdul Hamid and the introduction of a 
number of reform measures. Appointed military 
attach^ in Germany, Enver became acquainted 
with the German plan in the event of world war 
of blocking the British road to India at the Suez 
Canal and opening a way toward the conquest of 
India through Transcaucasia and Transcaspia 
as well as through Persia and Afghanistan. 
These ideas became associated in his mind with 
his own plan for the achievement of pan-Islamic 
and pan-Turanian ideals — ^more concretely, for 
the recovery by Turkey of control in Egypt and 
for the union of all Turkish speaking peoples of 
the world under one government. 

In 1913 Enver took part in the overthrow of 
the conservative government and the restoration 
of the Young Turks to power. A year later he 
became minister of war and was active in nego- 
tiating with Germany the secret treaty of alli- 
ance of August 2, 1914. He is believed to have 
helped essentially in bringing Turkey into the 
war on the side of the Central Powers. In 1915 
and subsequently he supported Talaat in de- 
stroying the Armenians of Turkey, who were an 
obstacle to complete Turkish control and to the 
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achievement of the pan-Turanian plan. After 
the Russian collapse Enver vigorously supported 
an advance eastward in pursuit of pan-Turan- 
ianism. Forced to resign after the Armistice, he 
fled to Germany and thence to Russia, still 
cherishing pan-Turanian dreams. During his 
period of power Enver had cooperated steadily 
with the Germans and had aided considerably in 
the Turkification of the Ottoman Empire and in 
the attempt to free 'J'urkey from foreign control. 
In 1921 he was allowed to go to Russian Turkes- 
tan, where after a break with the Bolsheviks he 
joined and reorganized their opponents in 
Bokhara, the Basmachi. He was slain in battle 
shortly afterward. 

Albert H. Lybyer 

ENVIRONMENTAEISIM is the tendency to 
stress the importance of physical, biological, 
psychological or cultural environment as a fac- 
tor influencing the structure or behavior of 
animals, including man. Although the two arc 
inextricably intertwined, environment is often 
contrasted with heredity. 'Hiroughout history 
ruling groups have stressed heredity as a ration- 
alization for their status, while rising insurgent 
classes, advocating changes in institutions, have 
considered the social environment to be the 
basic determinant of behavior and achievement. 

The influences of physical environment have 
received attention from early historical times. 
Hippocrates attributed many diseases to climatic 
or atmospheric conditions. The localization of 
religious and medical influences, as at Delphi 
and in the incubatif)n rites at Epidaurus, tended 
to stress the importance of definite environ- 
ments. The color of the Ethiopian w^as attrib- 
uted in the myths to the great heat of the sun, 
which also produced the deserts. Herodotus 
emphasized the geographical conditions under- 
lying Egyptian civilization, and Thucydides 
called attention to the importance of geographi- 
cal factors in Greek civilization. Strabo and 
Diodorus Siculus were alive to the importance 
of geographical details. Modern views on this 
subject date from Bodin, who attributed much 
importance to climatic zones and to longitude, 
latitude and altitude as determinants of indi- 
vidual and ethnic qualities. Montesquieu refined 
the arguments by discussing the correlations 
and the reasons for them in greater detail. 
Herder oriented man and civilization in the 
world of material things and forces and indi- 
cated the influence of place on life, thought and 
civilization. Buckle carried the argument for- 


ward in amplified form, and the anthropogco- 
graphical schools of Ratzel, Kirchoff, Semple 
and Huntington now hold the thesis that physi- 
ograf)hical factors determine the fundamental 
character of civilizations. A reply to this position 
had already been made by Turgot and d’Holbach, 
w’ho pointed out that there is no constant asso- 
ciation of a given type of civilization with a 
given environment, that similar civilizations 
flourish in dissimilar environments and dissimi- 
lar civilizations in similar environments. Turgot 
insisted that geographical factors must not be 
accepted as an explanation of the characters of 
civilizations until other methods of explanation 
have been tried and found wanting. 

The influence of environment on living beings 
through the adaptation of biological structure 
was emphasized by the Greeks and in modern 
times especially by Lamarck and Erasmus Dar- 
win. Charles Darwin and Alfred Russel Wallace 
gave many instances of the influence of environ- 
mental selection upon the characteristics of 
species, and the selective agency of environ- 
ment has since been continuously emphasized. 
The importance of social or cultural environ- 
ment was first stressed in some detail by the 
sophists, who considered ethical standards, laws 
and customs to be a reflection of the accidents 
of social circumstance. According to their teach- 
ings the individual merely reacted to the culture 
to which he had become habituated. The stoics, 
how^cver, emphasized the importance of con- 
trolling the will as a means of attaining inde- 
pendence of circumstance. A theory of social 
determinism is implicit in Plato’s and Aristotle’s 
utopias and in all later utopias, for they shape 
individual careers by remodeling the social and 
political order, but there is little explicit state- 
ment of the doctrine by utopian writers. The 
doctrine that the past determines the present 
and that the present is the amplified past — the 
doctrine of culture continuity — is equivalent 
to stressing the importance of historical cultural 
environment. This view, illustrated in many 
Greek and Roman writers, is first explicitly 
expounded by the French writers — Bodin, Fon- 
tenelle, Turgot, d’Holbach and Condorcet. It 
is an expression of the more inclusive view that 
environment influences the mental life of man. 
Its more explicit statement and illustration in 
terms of psychology begin with Pavlov and 
with the subsequent exploitation of the theories 
of conditioned responses, but the background 
of psychological environmentalism is the tabula 
rasa theory of Locke and the associationism of 
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subsequent psychologists. Applications to the 
problem of crime would seem self-evident but 
they were not made until More published his 
Utopia, Robert Owen was the first vigorous 
exponent of the view that character is the result 
of circumstance. In the United States Lester F. 
Ward stressed the importance of the environ- 
ment through his emj)hasis on the role of 
opportunity. In Europe the historical materi- 
alists developed their social philosophy upon 
the environmentalism implicit in the writings 
of Karl Marx. Environmentalism is now the 
dominant social philosophy underlying the pro- 
gram of the leaders of the Soviet Union. 

Any discussion of the influences of environ- 
ment implies the recognition of at least two 
main factors or variables, one of which has 
influence, immediate or indirect, upon the other. 
Neither factor is wholly passive, else there 
would be no influence, because there would be 
no response. I'he environment which influences 
is itself influenced and therefore either may be 
considered variable or constant. Strychnine does 
not disintegrate the physical organism unless 
the strychnine is disintegrated; typhoid germs 
do not kill the patient unless the patient reacts 
to them; pollens do not cause hay fever unless 
the patient is sensitive to them. Unless there- 
fore the two factors are brought into rapport 
either directly or through a medium in which 
the influence of the one is exerted upon the 
other and conversely, there is no environmental 
influence. The temperature of the center of the 
earth or that of the atmosphere twenty miles 
above the earth does not influence man unless 
these temperatures are somehow transmitted to 
man; that is, are made effective. These con- 
siderations apply to all phases of environment 
whether social, psychological or biological. It 
follows then that the influences of the physical 
environment cannot be discussed without first 
defining the range of reaction of the things 
acted upon. Experiments with Drosophila show 
that certain individuals inherit in sex linked 
form a defective abdomen. But the abnormality 
appears only in individuals with the defective 
gene who are kept in a moist atmosphere. Those 
which have the defective gene and are grown in 
a dry atmosphere do not, despite the defective 
gene, exhibit the abnormality. Only a specific 
combination of gene and humidity and tem- 
perature therefore produces normality or abnor- 
mality, as the case may be, and the result may 
be attributed to any factor involved, for it oc- 
curs when all are found together. 


Another sex linked abnormality which shows 
similar fluctuation is the occurrence of double 
joints or double legs in these flies. Although 
the defective gene is present, the abnormality 
appears only when the flies are grown under a 
certain maximum temperature. If the tempera- 
ture is lowered to a certain point, the defective 
gene inspires the abnormality; in the higher 
temperatures the defective gene does not occa- 
sion duplication of legs. Thus the influence of 
either variable depends upon the character of 
the other. It is entirely a matter of choice in 
cither case whether the result is attributed j)ri- 
marily to gene constitution or to temperature. 
Only by holding one of two or more factors 
constant can one judge their relative importance; 
otherwise one is in the quandary of Pepys, who 
did not know whether to ascribe his preserva- 
tion to his hare’s foot or to his daily pill of 
turpentine. 

The Himalayan rabbit usually has white hair 
except at the extremities, which are black. It 
has been found experimentally, however, tha-' 
if the temperature is lowered beyond a certain 
point the young grow white hair over the entire 
body. One may cite this fact as an obvious 
influence of temperature. But changes in tem- 
perature do not affect other animals in this 
way, and this instance is therefore not a rule 
but an exception. The phenomenon may be 
characterized as the Himalayan rabbit s typical 
plastic response to certain variations in tem- 
perature. It is arbitrary whether one refers to 
the phenomenon as the influence of temperature 
or as the response of the rabbit, for both factors 
arc essential to the result. The temperature 
influences the rabbit only in case the rabbit 
reacts to it and to the extent that the rabbit 
reacts. 

In identical twins the hereditary factor is the 
same, for they have identical genes, a condition 
not likely to occur in any other filial relatives. 
Even when reared separately, however, the 
environments may not be significantly different 
in kind; and even when this is the case, so far 
as external environment is concerned, the men- 
tal environments of the two individuals may 
be important factors in the result. The relative 
influence of social environment in the case of 
identical twins has not yet been satisfactorily 
determined, and much of the evidence is con- 
flicting. 

Many diseases with a possible hereditary 
basis are also a matter of environmental influ- 
ence. Thus some may inherit a weak constitu- 
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tion and so be susceptible to many diseases, 
but most of the diseases will not be contracted 
unless the individual is exposed to them. In 
such cases control of the environment could 
effect the same immunity as could control of 
heredity. The introduction of vaccines and 
serums into the system may enable the organism 
to cope with its environment in more adequate 
fashion, and thus man’s artificial environment 
may modify nature’s pathology. A hereditary 
marked deficiency in the production of thyroid 
leads to cretinism, an underdevelopment of 
both body and mind; the administration of 
thyroid extract improves the metabolism, and 
body and mind are benefited. 

There is of course a relation between physical 
environment and biological type. Fishes do not 
swim on the land, and mammals do not walk 
on the bottom of the sea. The coats of animals 
arc adapted to climatic conditions, and often 
even color of skin, hair or feathers shows adap- 
tation. The converse of the influence of en- 
vironment is the response of the animal to its 
environment. P'or this reason the Darwinian 
phrase natural selection is often meaningless. 
When a small jawed lobster struggles with a 
large jawed one and the large jawed one sur- 
vives, nature is little concerned except in so far 
as nature is embodied in the two lobsters. They 
decide the issue, and the cunning and per- 
sistence of a small jawed lobster may more than 
counterbalance the indifference or the stupidity 
of a large jawed one. The influences of the 
physical environment upon the structure of 
man, so far as these vary racially or geograph- 
ically, are still undetermined. That food influ- 
ences stature is known, but it appears improb- 
able that differences in food are ultimately 
responsible for the difference in stature be- 
tween, for example, tall and short Negroes in 
Africa or between Welsh and Scotch. There is a 
significant correlation between size of nasal 
aperture and temperature and humidity, with 
temperature more highly correlated than hu- 
midity. In the Old World the more heavily 
pigmented peoples predominate in regions in 
which the actinic rays of the sun are more 
potent, but no such correlation appears to exist 
in the aboriginal New World, and there are 
many marked exceptions in the Old; so that a 
correlation of inherited pigmentation with en- 
vironmental conditions is still a debated ques- 
tion. There is, however, considerable evidence 
that a change from tough to tender food, with 
decreased use of chewing muscles, affects size 
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of teeth, length and massiveness of jaw and 
shape of head and face; and the general increase 
in stature which has characterized European 
peoples in both the Old World and the New 
during the last hundred years or longer is 
usually attributed to better nutrition. Experi- 
ments in controlled room temperature and 
humidity indicate a decrease in physical effi- 
ciency when the temperature is raised above 68 
degrees. Variations in temperature appear tn 
affect ability to do either mental or physical 
work to a greater extent than do comparable 
variations in humidity when temperature is held 
constant. It has been found also that when the 
air is in gentle motion the ability to do mental 
work increases. Such experiments have an im- 
mediate application to modern life, but it is 
doubtful that temperature itself will ever be an 
important indication of mental achievement. 
Within ascertainable bounds the intellectual 
significance of temperature will depend upon 
the environed minds and their problems rather 
than upon temperature and humidity. 

It is therefore almost meaningless to speak 
of the influence of geography upon history 
unless the civilization and the times are known. 
The seas which once isolated the British Isles 
have become highways to all parts of the globe 
not because the physical factors changed but 
because the civilization changed. In some re- 
gions rivers separate peoples; in others they 
are utilized as a means of communication; and 
for the same people their significance changes 
with changes in technology, trade and political 
relations. The influence of environment upon 
primitive cultures then can be discussed only 
in terms of the achievements of the respective 
cultures. Man can work only in and upon his 
environment, but the tools with which he shapes 
his civilization are not the creations of the 
physical environment. The environment fur- 
nishes the materials for his houses, but man 
as the architect furnishes the plans. Hence in 
comparable environments man sometimes builds 
contrasting types of habitations, because in 
various places he selects different building ma- 
terials and arranges them in different fashion. 
The primitive hunter is dependent upon game, 
but he is no less dependent upon his bow and 
arrow, his traps and his knowledge of the habits 
of the animals. In short, his culture makes his 
environment significant, for game is useless 
unless he has the tools and the skill to secure it. 
Every utilization of environment is indeed a 
culture achievement, an assertion that man to 
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that extent is master of his environment; for 
the environment influences man only when and 
in so far as man reacts to it. In many cases the 
higher civilizations have shown little respect for 
a particular type of environment. In both the 
New World and the Old the highest civilizations 
of their day have Nourished in tropical and 
subtropical regions -the civilization of the 
Mayas in the New World, th(; civilizations of 
Egypt and Babylonia in the Old. Through the 
centuries the higher and the highest achieve- 
ments in civilization have shifted from one 
environment to others, which in some cases 
are as contrasting as that of Egypt and that of 
Great Britain. No one type of civilization has 
characterized a given environment. Egypt, 
Mesopotamia, Iran, North India, Spain, north- 
ern Europe, have all harbored very different 
types of civilizations in successive centuries. 
No one type of civilization is constantly asso- 
ciated with a given environment, and, con- 
versely, similar civilizations flourish in con- 
trasting environments. Indeed, at least in all 
the higher civilizations the changes which the 
culture has made upon environment are more 
notable than the changes which environment 
has effected in the culture. The culture’s ability 
to cope with environment depends largely upon 
two factors — technology and knowledge. These 
are inseparably connected; each amplifies and 
supports the other. The development of larger 
sea craft makes waters which previously were 
an isolating factor a means of communication; 
irrigation and cuffivation convert the desert into 
a fertile area. The measure of man s techno- 
logical development is the measure of his con- 
trol over his environment. Knowledge discovers 
and to that extent creates new elements in the 
environment, as when man learns the uses of 
coal and the metals, the application of water 
power, the presence and uses of new substances 
such as oil or aluminum. His knowledge is the 
yardstick which determines the compass of his 
environment, its constituent elements and their 
applications. 

The mind of man like the body of man 
cannot develop in a vacuum. It develops only 
in reaction to environing influences, in reaction 
to its immediate environment and to the intel- 
lectual and cultural content which it has built 
out of its environment. Hence mind always 
partakes of environment, and any analysis of 
mind will yield elements of its environment. 
Ulysses’ statement, ‘T am a part of all that I 
have met,” is the unwitting testimony of every 


mind: it is a part of all that world with which 
it has contact through the senses or through 
sense. This view was emphasized by the im- 
pressionists and the associationists of the older 
psychology, and it is a central doctrine in the 
position of those who emphasize the role of 
conditioned responses. One behaviorist has pro- 
claimed the doctrine in the extreme form of the 
assertion that, given a child at birth and com- 
plete control over it, one can make him what one 
will. But this doctrine leaves out of the reckon- 
ing another factor essential to any influence of 
environment, namely, the unique reaction of 
the child; it presupposes that every individual 
will react in identical manner to the same stim- 
uli. But no two individuals arc identical in 
stnictLirc, and no two react identically to the 
same stimuli. Individuals may conform to a 
pattern, but no two people react identically at 
any time to the same stimulus; indeed, no indi- 
vidual reacts in identical manner to the same 
repeated stimulus, as, for example, to identical 
food, light or color. The history of psycho- 
logical doctrine and dogma is itself an example 
of the reaction of mind to environmental stimu- 
lus. Psychological theories have had a continu- 
ous and coherent development from the earliest 
phases of thought to the present time: the 
psychologies of one decade are but a modifi- 
cation of those which prevailed previously. I'hey 
are, moreover, related to the prevalent scientific 
and philosophic doctrines of the day in which 
they are enunciated and of which they are in 
truth but a phase. In short, the interpretations 
of mind are as environed and as environmental 
as mind itself. Development in any science pre- 
supposes environmental influence, for unless a 
phase of thought is influenced by its own past 
it dies; and contemporary psychology is much 
more a reaction to past psychology than a naive 
or native reaction to its data. In no other way is 
scientific development possible. 

In all phases of social and cultural life the 
influences of environment are potent. The play 
of custom, tradition and the mores, the influ- 
ence of institutions, the binding force of legis- 
lative and executive acts, are essentially re- 
sponses to social environment. Law abidance or 
the lack of it is a state of mind and is contagious; 
the prevalent types of reaction to the social 
environment become an important part of the 
environment itself. A prevalent disposition to 
obey laws is a more effective influence than the 
police and the courts; thus the unwritten sanc- 
tions are more important than the written, for 
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they determine the reactions to the written, with long range activity. The Paramecium re- 

Similarly, delinquencies, lapses from law abid- sponds to changes in temperature, and birds 

ancc, arc in large part environmental. The respond presumably to seasonal changes in air 
character of crimes varies somewhat with cul- temperature, but the character of the response 
ture; where people do not wear clothes pick- is very different in the two cases. The bird may 
pockets do not flourish; where writing is not become adapted by molting or by growing more 
known there is no forgery; and where there are and larger feathers, and it may travel thousands 

no habitations there is no housebreaking. It is of miles to warmer or to cooler climes, whereas 

not easy to be a thief in a culture in which the the Paramecium merely moves slowly from one 
community is small and one’s possessions can- place to another. Similarly, the types of adapta- 
not be concealed; the conditions which make it tion within various human culture groups ex- 
difficult to protect one’s property also make such hibit a wide range. In one group the adaptation 
protection superfluous. The more complex life to temperature may involve the utilization of all 
of the higher cultures makes possible many modern technology and science; in another it 
crimes which are not possible in the primitive may merely lead to hunting a shady spot or a 
cultures, and every new device added to the sunny one. Reaction to environment is also 
culture — factories, banks, automobiles, for ex- modified through conscious selection. The hunt 
ample — makes possible a new^ kind of crime, for food and the search for better habitation 
The studies of the rates of juvenile delinquency are examples of such active selection by the 
in areas of Chicago show that these differ re- mobile organism. By the selection of new mate- 
gionally within the city and irrespective of the rials from the environment and by the dcvelop- 
nationality group; so that although the popu- ment of new' techniques for dealing with them 
lation may change its national and to a con- man has built an artificial environment. From 
siderable extent its cultural complexion, the rate early times to the present man has modified 
ot juvenile delinquency for a given district the range of his environment. Trade and com- 
remains relatively constant. The persistence of munication enable him to live in larger environ- 
certain delinquency patterns in given geograph- rnents; history and prehistory recover the past 
ical areas suggests environmental influence, and make it a part of present environment; the 
although the basic factor is probably not physi- microscope reveals a new world of the infini- 
ographical but cultural. Each individual has a tesimally small, unknown to the unaided sense 
vast number of capabilities and potentialities organs, and man greatly increases the range of 
and is able to respond to diverse conditions and his environment in the new dimension; the 
situations. ’J’he stimuli w hich play upon him, telescope brings previously unseen stars and star 
especially those in the early years of his life universes within his ken, and his environment 
which determine the direction of his develop- now expands into one of hundreds of thousands 
ment, decide the nature of his career. of light years. To this artificially created uni- 

’J’he lowest forms of life react to the environ- verse, not less real than the universe of the un- 
ment mainly by adaptation to stimulation aided senses and immeasurably greater, he now 
through tlie sense organs or through sensitive- responds because it has become a part of his 
ness to changes in temperature, light, pressure environment, although previously, so far as he 
or chemical processes upon or wa’thin the or- was actively or consciously concerned, it did 
ganism. There is adaptation to environment, not exist. Thus the environments in which 
but the manner of adapting and the elements of various men live even within the same culture 
the environment to which adaptation is made group may differ significantly, especially in the 
differ throughout the gamut of animal life. The higher cultures. The world of the business man 
plasticity of the organism, the character of the is not that of the chemist, the environment of 
enclosing integument, the specialization of parts the physician is not that of the literary critic, 
and of functions and perhaps most of all the and the world of the physicist differs more from 
mobility of the organism affect the character that of the miner than Adam’s world differs 
and often the degree of the adaptation. Thus from that of an illiterate descendant of today, 
the kind of adaptation possible for crustaceans Even the same objective stimulus may belong 
differs from that of the non-crustaceans; that to different environmental universes. For ex- 
of simple organisms from that of the more ample, on the morning now known as the day 
complex; that of the slow, restricted to short of the battle of Austerlitz the sunshine fell upon 
range activity, differs from that of the swift, a certain spot of ground. The lowly forms of life 
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wriggled in the slime; insects unfolded their early as 1838 he wrote vigorously on prison 


wings and flew; men rubbed their eyes and 
uttered irrelevant remarks; an emperor arose, 
made a gesture and his command moved an 
army into action. Thus the responses to envi- 
ronment as well as the environments may belong 
to diflPerent universes. The patterns of reactions 
of each of the two variables limit the influence 
of one upon the other. A change in the dimen- 
sion of either poses a new problem, which can 
be answered only empirically. 

Wilson D. Wallis 
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EOTVOS, JOZSEF, Barg (1813-71), Hun- 
garian statesman and publicist. In the period 
of reaction both preceding and following the 
struggle for national liberty in 1848 Eotvos 
ranks with Kossuth, Stefan Szechenyi and 
Ferenez Deak as a champion of a social and 
spiritual reconstruction which was to serx^e as 
the basis of a new Hungary. A member of the 
feudal landowning class, he championed causes 
aimed at the destruction of feudalism; a devout 
Catholic of deep religious feeling, he became 
the instrument of religious toleration; an intense 
nationalist, he did not confine himself to mere 
chauvinism but concerned himself with the 
rights of other minority nationalities, predicting 
with prophetic vision for both Austria and 
Hungary the catastrophe which would over- 
come them on the refusal of these rights. 

Eotvos was a successful novelist before his 
thirtieth year. During his travels abroad he 
came into intellectual contact with the currents 
of west European thought which had been set 
in motion by the French Revolution, and as 


reform, advocating the humanization of Hun- 
gary’s mediaeval jail system. In the feudal 
parliament of 1839-40 he raised his voice in 
behalf of the religious and political rights of 
Protestants and Jews, whose emancipation he 
effected a quarter of a century later as a member 
of the Andrassy cabinet in 1867. In his satirical 
novel A falu Jegyzoje (3 vols., Budapest 1845, 
tr. by O. Wenckstern as The Village Notary^ 
London 1850) he denounced the subjection of 
the masses and emphasized the need of reform 
in county government. In Magyarorszdg ifi 14- 
ben (Hungary in 1514; 3 vols., Budapest 1847), 
a historical novel, he pointed out that the cruel 
suppression of the peasant revolt led by Dozsa 
in the sixteenth century had resulted in two 
centuries of foreign rule, and drawing a parallel 
for the nineteenth century he advocated the 
immediate abolition of serfdom. As minister 
of education and cults in the parliament of 1848 
he secured academic freedom for the universi- 
ties, and later through the law of 1868 declared 
popular instruction to be the duty of the state. 

His political theories were mainly embodied 
in Der Einfluss der herrschenden Idcen des iq, 
Jahrhiinderts auf den Staat (2 vols., Leipsic 
1851-54). As a means of resolving the conflict 
between the ancient concept of the authority 
of the state and the Christian emphasis on 
individual liberty Eotvos suggested a distri- 
bution of power between the central government 
and the autonomous local units which would safe- 
guard individual liberty without undermining 
state authority. In his opinion the ruling ideas 
of the nineteenth century — liberty, equality and 
nationality — must be adjusted to the state. He 
pointed out that if the state were based on 
complete equality, the imposition of the will 
of the majority would menace individual per- 
sonal liberty. To resolve this conflict between 
political equality and personal liberty was the 
task of the political philosopher, who must 
devise and secure guaranties against the misuse 
of the power of the state without, however, 
endangering its existence. Despite his unwar- 
ranted optimism as to the outcome of these 
conflicts and although Eotvos did but little 
justice to contemporary political economy, the 
sweep and profundity of the book led to its 
recognition far beyond the borders of Hungary. 

Rusztem Vambery 

Works: An edition of collected works was published 
in Hungarian in 20 volumes (Budapest 1901-09). 

Consult: Ferenezi, Zoltdn, Bdrd E6tv6s Jossef 
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yi) (Budapest 1903); Voinovich, G., Bdro Edtvds 
Jdzsef (Budapest 1909); Berzeviczy, Albert von, 
“Baron Josef Eotvos als Kulturpolitiker” in Un~ 
garische Rundschau ^ vol. iii (1914) 78-93. 

EPICTETUS (first century a.d., exact dates un- 
known), Roman philosopher. A crippled slave, 
Epictetus studied under Musonius, became a 
freed man in later life and was exiled in 89 a.d. 
in consequence of Domitian’s edict against the 
philosophers. His view of the world was sub- 
stantially that of the stoics. Unconcerned with 
science or metaphysics, he considered skepticism 
and agnosticism unworthy of elaborate refuta- 
tion and sought to teach the right way of life. 
He allegorized the popular polytheistic cult, 
teaching the worship of an all pervading, all em- 
bracing, thoroughly rational divinity; he did not 
believe in individual immortality. Epictetus re- 
garded man as essentially weak and in his lower, 
animal nature irrational. He considered there- 
fore a consciousness of the contrast between 
man’s imperfection and the rationality and per- 
fection of the universe as the condition of striv- 
ing for moral amelioration. General ethical 
])rinciples are innate, and philosophy has but to 
develop them through dialectic elaboration and 
logical criticism of possible errors of judgment. 
Wisdom is submission to the inevitable cosmic 
fatality. All striving after exterior aims must be 
abandoned. The essential is for man to know 
that the only thing within his power is his 
conscious attitude in accepting whatever hap- 
pens to him. Through preserving deliberate 
equanimity, man can always be free and happy; 
he can will fate or, as we should prefer to say, 
imagine that he wills it. Ascesis, the habit form- 
ing exercise of his mental reactions, is the main 
way to this goal. Suicide is permissible as soon 
as man is convinced that death is imminent any- 
how; the impossibility of making an honest liv- 
ing is to be interpreted as a divine invitation to 
the soul to return to its source. This non-resist- 
ance against fate implies that the philosopher 
will not demand perfection of others or of the 
social order. He will not react angrily even 
against criminals, for they are unfortunate and 
blinded by ignorance. Selfish emotions are to be 
subdued and a generous love for all fellow 
creatures cultivated. All men — ^whether slaves 
or free — should be considered as brothers and 
children of one divinity. Man should love even 
those that torture him. Men should be social 
beings; virtue consists in attention to duties 
proper to one’s social position and human rela- 
tionships, such as those of master, slave, parent, 


child, magistrate, citizen. The perfect sage will 
neither marry nor breed children; he will hold 
aloof from national politics, which is narrow 
compared with the ideal of a universal state. 

In spite of fundamental general differences, 
striking parallels exist between a number of 
sayings of Jesus and of Epictetus; the latter’s 
discourses must be read to understand Pauline 
morality. It is interesting to sec how deeply this 
wisdom of one who in a lowly condition was 
anxious to preserve a proud feeling or a consol- 
ing illusion of inalienable freedom appealed to 
Marcus Aurelius, an emperor who considered 
himself the first servant of the Roman state. 
Such a philosophy as that of Epictetus goes far 
to explain the bitter reflection of the proud aris- 
tocrat Tacitus — himself a disciple of stoicism — 
on his Roman compatriots “rushing into slav- 
ery’’ instead of defending their republican liber- 
ties. The transformation of Rome into a despotic 
monarchy was conditioned by the evolution 
from early revolutionary stoicism through the 
“gentlemanly” doctrines of the “middle stoics” 
to the pious humility of the slave Epictetus. 
Both are characteristic of the progressive orien- 
talization or “barbarization” of the empire, 
Epictetus being the nearest western approach to 
the eastern ideal of a bodhisat. 

Robert Eisler 

Works: The Discourses ok Reported by Arrian^ the 
Manual and Fragments^ original (ireck with h)n^lish 
translation by W. A. Oldfathcr, l^ocb Classical Li- 
brary, 2 vols. (London 1926-28). 

Consult: Bonhoffer, Adolf, Epictet und die Stoa 
(Stuttgart 1890), and Die Ethik des Stoikers Epictet 
(Stuttgart 1894), and Epiktet und das Neue Testa- 
menty Rcligionsgcschichtliche Vcrsuche und Vorar- 
beiten, vol. x (Giessen 1911); Zahn, Theodor, Der 
Stoiker Epictet und sein Verhdltnis sum Christe?ttum 
(2nd ed. Leipsic 1895); Bultrnann, R. K., “Das re- 
ligiose Moment in dor ethischen Unterweisung des 
Epiktet und das Neue T estament,” and Bonhoffer, 
Adolf, “Epiktet und das Neue T'estament” in Zeit- 
schrift fur die neutestamentliche Wissenscluijty vol. xiii 
(1912) 97-110, 177-91, and 281-92; Davidson, W. L., 
The Stoic Creed (Edinburgh 1907); Zeller, E., “Die 
nacharistotelische PhiIosophie,“ ed. by E. Wellmann, 
in Zeller’s Die Philosophie der Griechen, vol. iii, pt. i 
(5th ed. Leipsic 1923), tr. by O. J. Reichel as 7 'he 
Stoics, Epicureans and Sceptics (new ed. London 
1880) p. 324-25, 328; Arnold, E, V., Roman Stoicism 
(Cambridge, Eng. 1911). 

EPICUREANISM. Epicureanism, a Greek 
philosophy named after its founder, Epicurus 
(341-270 B.C.), belongs to the post- Aristotelian, 
Hellenistic period in which Greek culture ex- 
tended its influence throughout the East and 
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was itseif transformed in the process. The city- ness. For the idealistic religious myth of the 


state, of which the individual Greek felt himself 
an integral part by race, religion, tradition and 
aspirations and which he regarded as the neces- 
sary condition for the attainment of his spiritual 
autonomy and perfection, became absorbed and 
subjected to a new and larger unity. An indiffer- 
ence to the life of the state developed, which in 
the case of the cynics and stoics expressed itself 
in the form of a broad cosmopolitanism or, as 
with the lipicureans and skeptics, in a preoccu- 
pation with individual ends and relations and 
with the problem of the highest g(X)d, to which 
every interest, even the theoretical, was sub- 
ordinated. Knowledge was valued only as a 
means of solving the ethical problem, that is to 
say, as a condition and instrument of attaining 
that state of spiritual tranquility {ataraksia) in 
which the mind makes itself independent of 
every external discord and which is realized in 
the ideal type of the wise man. Therefore the 
various kinds of naturalism propounded by cyn- 
ics, stoics and Epicureans are all forms of re- 
sponse to a need for spiritual liberation. 

For Epicurus this spiritual liberation was best 
to be achieved by a naturalistic explanation of 
phenomena and a naturalistic conception of life 
based on the underlying principle of the infalli- 
bility of sensation, which was to free the mind 
from the disturbing factors of error and super- 
stition. Epicurus thus combated the fear of 
the supernatural and the religious superstitions 
particularly rife in his time owing to oriental 
influences, as well as Platonic and Aristotelian 
finalism and the providentialistic fatalism of the 
stoics. For the concept of a little finite world 
fashioned by design he substituted the idea of 
the infinity of the universe, of words and of 
beings that resulted mechanically from the for- 
tuitous shufflings of atoms, dissolving if unfit, 
persisting as individuals and as species if fit, to 
survive. The divinity that Epicurus recognized 
was a model of perfection who by this very 
essence of his being was precluded from inter- 
fering in human affairs, and religion was thus a 
matter of pure disinterested homage to this abso- 
lute ideal. As a materialist he likewise combated 
the depreciation of nature and the eschatological 
preoccupations of idealistic philosophy. In ethics 
he developed a system of egoistic hedonism 
which, unlike the crude doctrine of the Cyre- 
naics, was raised to the level of a serene spiritu- 
ality in which even egoism is vanquished by the 
longing for spiritual perfection and the claims 
pf friendship, justice and the moral conscious- 


golden age he substituted the affirmation of a 
primitive condition of uncultured simplicity, 
from which mankind has developed toward spir- 
itual perfection by means of the social compact 
and the resulting communal relations from which 
are progressively born affections, language and 
the arts. Selfish interest and utility although 
they arc the initial driving forces become con- 
verted into moral consciousness and an altruism 
capable even of sacrifice. 'Fhe observance of 
justice although arising out of convention and 
based on utilitarian fear of the injuries and 
dangers of injustice comes to be for the wise 
man an act of inner compulsion. In regard to 
political affairs the Epicureans were completely 
negative in their attitude toward the state. The 
ideal state of tranquility was best achieved by 
remaining aloof from public life, and any form 
of political authority was welcome so long as it 
assured peace and order. 

A certain partial development of the teaching 
of Epicurus took place in antiquity, as in the 
unfolding of the principle of inductive logic by 
Philodcmus and the inejuiries into the psycho- 
genesis of friendship and the growth of the 
theory of progress among the Roman Epicu- 
reans. Moreover, it received its widest currency 
as a result of its formulation by Lucretius in his 
De rerum natura. But the religiously dogmatic 
character of the school, which saved it from 
losing itself like other schools in eclecticism, 
without preventing important infiltrations of its 
spirit into the eclecticism of others, as in Seneca 
and Marcus Aurelius, did succeed in checking 
its development. As a result of the works of 
Cicero, Plutarch and the Christian writers a 
vulgar interpretation of Epicureanism as ego- 
istic sensualism and as the negation of all ideal- 
ism and religion became widespread and still 
persists. In its true form, however, it contained 
a lofty message capable of stirring the minds of 
men, and for centuries in the Hellenistic Roman 
world it served practically as a new religion for 
great numbers of enthusiastic followers. It was 
overpowered by a soteriological mysticism and 
was revived in the Middle Ages only as a heresy. 
But its vindication, begun by humanists like 
Petrarch, Boccacio, .Leonardo Bruni, Filelfo, 
Valla and Ficino, was perfected by the work of 
Montaigne, Bruno and Gassendi and exerted 
wide influence upon many developments of 
modem philosophy. The influence of Epicu- 
reanism upon naturalism and modern rational- 
ism is evident in the materialistic metaphysics of 
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Hobbes, La Mettrie and d’Holbach, in Voltaire’s 
battle against superstition and Diderot’s against 
religious faith itself, in the naturalistic cosmog- 
ony of the encyclopidistes and in the modern 
doctrine of the social contract; but above all it 
is revealed in the philosophers who move in the 
orbit of sensationalism, of utilitarianism and the 
theory of progress. They depart somewhat from 
Epicurus, however, in insisting upon the fruitful 
efficacy of the passions, which Epicurus like the 
stoics wished to repress, and in passing from the 
individualistic bonds of Epicurean friendship to 
those universal ones of society and all humanity, 
denying Epicunis even his reserve of prejudice 
regarding barbarians and slaves. In education 
Epicureanism is important not only for its stress 
on the exercise of equal cultural rights by women 
but for the declared reciprocity of the educative 
relationship between teacher and pupil, which 
is also characteristic of the idealistic pedagogy 
of P'ichte. By such reciprocity, which is also the 
basis of friendship, utilitarianism attained in 
Epicurus the capacity — which it loses afterwards 
in Hobbes, but regains in llelvetius, Bentham 
and John Stuart Mill — of laying the theoretical 
basis for the transformation of egoism into altru- 
ism and the formation of the conscience, inter- 
preted as the creation either of an inward men- 
tor and judge or of an impartial and disinterested 
spectator. 

Rodolfo Mondolfo 

Sec\ Ethics; Phii.osophy; Cynics; Cyrenaics; 
Stoicism; Hedonism; Naturalism; Rationalism; 
Utilitarianism. 

Consult'. Epicurus* Opere^ cd. with Italian translation 
and commentary by E. llignone (Bari 1 920); Epicurus^ 
the Extant Remains^ ed. by C. Bailey (Oxford 1926), 
for texts of the Epicurean fragments with translation 
and notes; Lucretius Carus, Titus, De rerum natura^ 
ed. and tr. by II. A. J. Munro, 3 vols. (4th ed; 
London 1920-28); Bailey, C., The Greek Atomists and 
Epicurus (Oxford 1928); Saitta, G., “La rivendica- 
zione di Epicuro neirumanesimo*’ in his Ftlosqfia 
italiana e umancsimo (Venice 1928); 1 licks, R. D., 
Stoic and Epicurean (London 1910); Joyau, E., Epicure 
(Paris 1910); Crdnert, W., Kolotes und Menedemos 
(Leipsic 1906); Giussani, C., Studi lucreziani (Turin 
1896); Watson, J., Hedonistic Theories (Glasgow 1895); 
Mabilleau, L., Histoire de la philosophie atomistujue 
(Paris 1895); Picavet, F., “Epicure fondateur d’une 
religion nouvelle** in Revue de Vhistoire des religions, 
voK xxvii (1893) 3i5“44‘) Guyau, M. J., La morale 
d*Epicure et ses rapports avec les doctrines contenipo- 
raines (4th ed. Paris 1904), and Jm morale anglaise 
contemporaine (4th ed. Paris 1900); Wallace, W., Epi~ 
cureanism (London 1880); Lange, F. A., Geschichte 
des Materialismus, 2 vols. (new ed. by H. Schmidt, 
Leipsic 1926), tr. by E. C. Thomas (3rd ed. London 
1925) p. 93-125; Mondolfo, R., “II superamento delP 


utilitarismo e la coscienza morale nella dottrina epi- 
curea** in Reale Accademia delle Scienze dell’ Istituto 
di Bologna, Classe di Scienze Morali, Rendiconto, 3rd 
sen, vol. iii (1928-29) 40-55. 

EPIDEMICS. One might expect that the mem- 
ory of the sudden onset of a universal sickness 
would become deeply incorporated in the tra- 
ditions of primitive peoples; but since the great- 
est pandemic of modern times, the pandemic of 
influenza in the year 1918, has left no permanent 
memorial of its ravages in India, where it caused 
over seven million deaths in the space of two 
months, the scanty information regarding an- 
cient epidemics is not surprising. 'Fhe first 
extant account of epidemics during the period 
of antiquity is contained in the Hippocratic 
Collection, which described in some detail the 
Periclean bubonic plague of 429 B.C., the typhus 
plague of Athens m the time of Thucydides, 
malaria and influenza. The chief epidemiological 
event of which there is any record during the 
dark ages in Europe is the bubonic plague in 
543 A.i). in the reign of Justinian. The out- 
standing epidemic during the mediaeval period 
was the Black Death (^.7;.), which decimated 
Europe in the fourteenth century. 'Fhe accounts 
of epidemics become more numerous and more 
detailed in modern times but owing to the ab- 
sence of scientific methods of observation and 
induction they are not very informative. In 
England, for example, influenza, malaria, re- 
lapsing fever, typhus and certain forms of plague 
were classified symptomatically as “pestilen- 
tial,” “putrid,” “malignant” or “nervous and 
comatose” fevers; smallpox was not clearly dif- 
ferentiated from measles and scarlet fever, while 
the nature of the “sweating sickness” of the 
fifteenth century was and is still unknown. The 
records furthermore are suspect on account of 
the metaphysical outlook of the observers as 
well as by reason of their rhetorical language 
and their slavish adherence to the letter rather 
than to the spirit of ancient Greece. As the 
result of the great advance made by medical 
science during the latter half of the nineteenth 
century it is now clear not only that the number 
and variety of human pestilences is far greater 
than would be inferred from the scanty records 
of preceding ages but that scarcely a year elapses 
in which some considerable portion of the world 
is not the scene of a fulminant epidemic. It is 
justifiable to assume, since such diseases as 
plague, influenza and typhus have always ex- 
hibited a remarkable fixity of type, that epi- 
demics have not materially changed in character. 
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The brilliant achievements of medical science 
during the past half century have not, however, 
been associated with a corresponding increase 
of knowlcdg(‘ in regard to the genesis of pan- 
demics and epidemics. Among primitive peoples 
epidemics were and still arc attributed to malig- 
nant spirits or the disj)leasure of an offended 
deity. The lirst attempt to provide a more rea- 
sonable and reasoned explanation of their origin 
was made by Hippocrates, who observing the 
sudden and almost simultaneous emergence of 
epidemics over wide areas w^as led to attribute 
an important part in their causation to percep- 
tible changers in the physical properties of air, 
the secular oscillations of which, in response to 
cosmic inlluences, were regarded as the cause 
of periodic variations in the incidence of disease, 
d’his theory, termed the theory of epidemic 
constitutions, was revived and extended by 
Sydenham, who held that during an epidemic 
epoch all diseases tended to conform to the type 
of the “reigning’’ epidemic. lie attributed cycli- 
cal and seasonal variations in the incidence of 
disease to occult instead of to perceptible changes 
in the atmosphere. It was later assumed that 
earthquakes and volcanoes, as well as celestial 
phenomena, played a signiiicant part in the 
causation of epidemics; and the miasmatic the- 
ory, a modification of the theory of epidemic 
constitutions, was propounded, which postu- 
lated that epidemics were due to the corruption 
of the atmosphere with noxious elUuvia gener- 
ated in damp and polluted soil. In the middle 
of the nineteenth century von Pettenkofer put 
forward the view that the seasonal character of 
epidemics was occasioned by changes in the 
level of the subsoil water, which, it was assumed, 
caused the expulsion into the atmosphere of the 
germs of disease contained in contaminated soil. 

The miasmatic theory held the field until the 
close of the nineteenth century, when, as the 
result of the new impetus given to epidemio- 
logical speculation through the discovery of the 
parasitic nature of disease, it was supplanted by 
the theory that epidemics were the outcome of 
biological changes of the specific parasite. Ac- 
cording to this theory adverse circumstances 
affecting man or his environment periodically 
and temporarily enhanced the virulence and 
infcctivity of epidemics. This theory, termed 
the biological modification theory, therefore 
postulated that epidemics were due to changes 
affecting the quality of the germ. In order to 
account for the rise and fall of the epidemic 
wave the hypothesis w^as advanced by W. Hamer 


and others that epidemics were occasioned by 
the association of the specific parasite with an 
ultravisible virus. Some support was lent to this 
view by J . Brownlee, who reviving the suggestion 
of William Farr that epidemics follow mathe- 
matical rules demonstrated the close resemblance 
of epidemic curves to the normal curve of error, 
from which he was led to conclude that the 
infectivity of specific parasites underwent fluc- 
tuations in accordance with mathematical law^s. 
The pandemic of influenza in the year 1918 was 
responsible for the resurrection of the theory of 
epidemic constitutions by W. Hamer, F. (j. 
Crookshank and others. W. W. C. 'fopley and 
M. Greenwood and others in England, as the 
result of the study of artificial epidemics in mice, 
and L. T. Webster in the United States were 
able to throw new light on certain obscure as- 
pects of human epidemics. 

In opposition to the view that epidemics are 
primarily the outcome of biological modifica- 
tions affecting the quality of the germ, S. F. 
Dudley in 1923 concluded as the result of his 
study of an epidemic of diphtheria in a closed 
community that most of the features exhil.nted 
by epidemics may be dependent upon a con- 
stantly changing relation between man and his 
parasites and the efforts of both to adapt them- 
selves to each other. C. A. Gill in 1914 had 
reached the same conclusion in respect to epi- 
demic malaria. As a result of a detailed study of 
epidemics in India he has contended in 77 /<? 
Genesis of Epidemics that all types of epidemics 
can be explained in terms of a (|uanlitative 
change in the relationship of the infection quan- 
tum, or dose, and the immunity quantum, or 
resistance. I’his theory, which is termed the 
quantum theory, postulates that three factors are 
concerned in the mechanism of epidemics and 
pandemics, viz. the human factor, the parasite 
factor and the transmission factor. Special im- 
portance is attached to the last factor since the 
emergence of an epidemic is held to be depend- 
ent upon a sudden increase of the infection 
quantum, which can occur only when the en- 
vironmental conditions are favorable to the rapid 
transmission of infection. The characteristic 
features presented by epidemics — cyclical and 
seasonal periodicity, diffusibility, toxicity, in- 
tensity and the age distribution of mortality — 
become explicable in terms of a quantitative 
change in the infection and immunity quantum. 
The part played by climate and environment in 
determining the occurrence of epidemics is in 
large measure referable to the influence of at- 
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mospheric temperature and humidity upon the 
specific parasite and its carrier during its extra- 
corporal phase. The close relationship existing 
between wars and famines and epidemics is 
attributed to the fact that the aggregation of 
large bodies of men under unfavorable hygienic 
and economic conditions necessarily occasions 
in the absence of precautions increased exposure 
to infection and lowered resistance to disease. 
The quantum theory, which appears to explain 
the causation of all types of epidemics — pan- 
demics, regional epidemics and localized epi- 
demics — marks a partial reversion to the theory 
of epidemic constitutions. It postulates, unlike 
the biological modification theory, a unitary 
mechanism of epidcmicity; it envisages atmos- 
pheric states and environmental conditions as 
playing through their influence upon transmis- 
sion an important part in determining the emer- 
gence of epidemics; and, since long term fluc- 
tuations of climate are known to occur as the 
result of extramundane causes such as sun spot 
cycles, it envisages a change in the constitution 
of disease as in some measure determined by 
extramundane influences, ’'rhe accuracy of the 
quantum theory has yet to be substantiated, but 
it is no longer permissible to regard epidemics 
as catastrophes descending like bolts from the 
blue upon an unprepared and unsuspecting 
world. They must rather he regarded as the 
results of the working of natural laws governing 
infection and immunity, a full knowledge of 
which will rob these scourges of their terrors 
and enable them to be effectively combated if 
not })revented. 

^rhe influence exerted by epidemics upon 
human psychology and upon sociological and 
economic (X)nditions has always been considered 
to be very profound. The appearance in 1348 
of the Brotherhood of the Flagellants, and the 
dancing manias which spread widely in Ger- 
many and the Netherlands in 1374 are usually 
thought of as effects of the Black Death. As the 
combined result of the depopulation and migra- 
tion occasioned by the plague large tracts of land 
went out of cultivation, trade was paralyzed and 
wages rose. Authorities now (juestion, however, 
whether the Black Death occasioned social dis- 
turbances, economic changes and moral degra- 
dation to the extent that is ascribed to it. Similar 
but less conspicuous effects have been attributed 
to other pestilences. But in modern times the 
reactions of communities to epidemics, espe- 
cially in civilized countries, only partially bear 
out the generally accepted views in regard to 
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their sociological effects. Perhaps because these 
visitations are still regarded as due to divine 
displeasure, their onslaught is marked by ex- 
treme humility and patience. In afflicted house- 
holds an uncanny silence, only broken by the 
ceremonial wailing of women and the beating 
of breasts, is often the only outward sign of the 
prevailing misery. Life goes on as usual in the 
neighborhood and funeral processions wending 
their way almost unnoticed to the burial ground 
and the burning ghat may be the only indication 
of the tragedies of the epidemic. During severe 
epidemics some measure of hardship results 
from the temporary failure of the food supply, 
the disruption of trade, the interference with 
agriculture and the interruption of traffic; but 
even the most virulent pestilence is short lived 
and these ill effects disappear with astonishing 
rapidity and with them all memory of the epi- 
demic. Nor are epidemics often the proximate 
or remote cause of civil strife. It is noteworthy, 
however, that the baiting of the Jews at the time 
of the Black Death had its precise counterpart 
in India in 1907, when political agitators took 
the opportunity of a great epidemic of plague 
to spread the rumor that the British government 
was poisoning wells with the object of thinning 
the population. 

The effect of pestilence in causing depopu- 
lation is not always of permanent consequence. 
Such is the recuperative power of the highly 
fertile people of the Punjab, for example, that 
although during the past twenty years great epi- 
demics of plague, malaria and influenza have 
destroyed over 6,000,000 in this province with 
a population of 20,000,000 in 1921, the loss has 
been met by a large natural increase of the pop- 
ulation, sometimes half a million a year. It might 
be inferred that this great destruction of life 
must at least have exercised a baneful effect on 
the economics of the country. But since the 
brunt of epidemics is usually borne by children 
and old people, the survivors of an epidemic, 
who arc mainly breadwinners, have in conse- 
quence of the epidemic fewer dependents to 
support. Epidemics arc therefore sometimes fol- 
lowed by a temporary rise in the standard of 
living. A more serious effect of an epidemic 
plague arises out of its peculiar liability to attack 
females of childbearing age, as the result of 
which the sex ratio of the population in the 
Punjab has undergone a change and males now 
outnumber females by 2,000,000. 

Even if the psychological, sociological and 
economic effects of modern epidemics are less 
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conspicuous than might have been anticipated, 
it is not permissible to regard this crude method 
of adjusting man to his environment as an un- 
avoidable and inevitable calamity or to hold that 
it is not necessary to devise more humane means 
of providing for a large natural increase of the 
population. The reaction of modern man to epi- 
demic visitations differs from that of his less 
enlightened predecessors in the fact that he is 
attempting to prevent them. The medical his- 
tory of the nineteenth century indicates that the 
science of preventive medicine owes much to 
the spur occasioned by great epidemics. It was, 
for example, the first recorded outbreak of chol- 
era in England in the year 1831 that was respon- 
sible for the formation of central and local 
boards of health, a small beginning from which 
sprang the sanitary reforms that have trans- 
formed England and added greatly to the health 
and welfare of its people and of the world. 
Similarly it was the outbreak of plague in India 
at the commencement of the present century 
that led to the appointment of a commission 
whose researches have made available assured 
methods of controlling this disease. An epidemic 
of yellow fever was responsible for the creation 
of the Reed commission, whose achievements 
constitute a notable advance in preventive medi- 
cine. It was a great epidemic of malaria in India 
in 1908 that led to the intensive study of malaria 
epidemics. The great pandemic of influenza in 
1918 was responsible for a revival of interest in 
epidemiological science and for stimulating the 
prosecution of researches into the genesis of 
epidemics which may eventually enable medical 
science to obtain complete mastery over them. 

C. A. Gill 
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EQUAL PROTECTION OF THE LAW. Class 
legislation is an integral part of the jurisprudence 
of any truly aristocratic society, but it persists 
even in an equal itarian societ3L It must not be 
supposed that when the doctrine of equality 
emerged in the late eighteenth century it meant 
the repudiation of all class legislation. In early 
American state constitutions there are high 
sounding statements of the philosophy of equal- 
ity side by side with property and religious cpiali- 
fications upon voting and ofTiceholding, while 
the statute books retained many relics of the 
class legislation of an earlier day. Free and pio- 
neer America, however, was not a place in which 
class distinctions in the law could long with- 
stand the burning force of the ideal of equality 
so nobly stated in the Declaration of Independ- 
ence. Class legislation affecting the right to 
vote and hold office, affecting the rights and 
privileges of servants and masters and affecting 
in various states the preferred status of an ortho- 
dox religion disappeared for the most part in the 
early nineteenth century. The slave alone re- 
mained, a challenge to the sincerity of the pro- 
fessed abhorrence of vicious class legislation, a 
legal and social enigma to be resolved only by 
civil war. When as a result of it the slave was 
freed, he was guaranteed equality of civil rights 
under the constitution by the Fourteenth A- 
mendment, which contained a clause forbidding 
any state to deny to any person within its juris- 
diction the equal protection of the law. 

The equal protection clause was the first spe- 
cific and verbal recognition of the doctrine of 
equality in the federal constitution. There is no 
similar clause limiting the powers of the federal 
government. Does it follow from this that Con- 
gress is under no restraints with respect to the 
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enactment of class legislation or discriminatory 
measures? Or does the more general guaranty of 
due process of law include within its scope pro- 
tection against arbitrary discrimination? There 
is respectable authority for the view that due 
process includes equal protection of the laws — 
Cooley and Mott may be cited in its support — 
and it has been pertinently urged that there are 
no state cases in which there has been any pro- 
tection extended under the equal protection 
clause which could not be claimed under due 
process of law. In 1921, however, Chief Justice 
Taft in the case of Truax v, Corrigan [257 U. S. 
312 (1921)] drew a distinction between the two 
guaranties. While admitting that due process in- 
cludes a certain fundamental equality before the 
law he declared that the equal protection clause 
provided relief from types of discrimination to 
which due process could not extend, 'rhis doc- 
trine was dictum in the case and has not escaped 
criticisms, the most cogent of which consists in 
emphasizing that no court has yet shown con- 
cretely just v\hat equal protection actually adds 
to due process of law. 'bhe relation between the 
two clauses remains therefore debatable ground. 
Nevertheless, equal protection of the laws pro- 
vides a textual criterion by which class legisla- 
tion can be tested and invalidated and it em- 
bodies our main constitutional jirotcction against 
legal discrimination. Most of the state constitu- 
tions contain clauses similar to the ecjual protec- 
tion clause of the Fourteenth Amendment. 

Equal protection of the law does not prevent 
classification in the law. Classification is neces- 
sary to all law. Equal protection, however, does 
t^rovide a test for classification. It requires that 
classification must be reasonable and not arbi- 
trary. When the law creates classes, those classes 
must substantially differ from one another; those 
differences must have some reasonable relation 
to the purpose of the law, and the classes created 
must include substantially all those who stand in 
a similar position with respect to the law. Fur- 
thermore, the basis of classification must be one 
which may reasonably be made the subject of 
legislation. In applying these standards to legis- 
lation the courts have not overlooked the prac- 
tical problems which confront the lawmaker and 
administrator. Classification may proceed in 
good faith along practical lines and is not re- 
quired to meet tests of mathematical accuracy. 
In upholding against the charge of discrimina- 
tion an act requiring employers engaged in min- 
ing or manufacturing to pay wages in lawful 
money or its equivalent the Supreme Court 


speaking through Mr. Justice Holmes siud: ‘Tt 
is established by repeated decisions that a 
statute aimed at what is deemed an evil and hit- 
ting it presumably where experience shows it to 
be most felt, is not to be upset by thinking up 
and enumerating other instances to which it 
might have been applied equally well so far as 
the court can see” [Keokee Consolidated Coke 
Co. V. Taylor, 234 IJ. S. 224, 227 (1914)]. So 
also it is held permissible to create classes or 
groups upon the basis of numbers or size even 
though those just inside and just outside the 
lines of such classes occupy very similar posi- 
tions. 

It was the undoubted intention of the framers 
of the Fourteenth Amendment that the equal 
protection clause should afford adequate protec- 
tion for the newly freed Negro against discrim- 
ination based on his race and color. In the 
Slaughterhouse Cases [16 Wall. 36 (1873)] Mr. 
Justice Miller expressed doubt that the clause 
would ever be invoked save in cases of race dis- 
crimination. Obviously, the clause has not been 
so restricted in its application but has been ap- 
plied generally by the courts to all legislative 
classifications. In fact, the intentions of the 
framers of the amendment with respect to the 
application of the eciual protection clause to the 
Negro have been in large measure defeated by 
judicial interpretation. The Supreme Court has 
held that the equal j)rotection clause restricts 
only the states and not individuals, so that it 
affords no relief to the Negro from discrimina- 
tion practised by individuals [Civil Rights Cases, 
109 U. S. 3 (1883)]. Furthermore, the Court has 
held [Plessy v. Ferguson, 163 U. S. 537 (1896); 
Berea College v. Kentucky, 21 1 U. S. 45 (1908)] 
that race is a proper basis of classification with 
respect to the enjoyment of accommodations on 
common carriers, in inns, restaurants, places of 
amusement and public schools. Segregation of 
the races in respect to such privileges has been 
upheld as a legitimate exercise of the police 
power of the state as long as the separate accom- 
modations required are substantially equal. On 
the other hand , segregation of the Negro through 
municipal residence ordinances received a set- 
back from the Supreme Court in Buchanan v, 
Warley, 245 U. S. 60 (1917). Although race is 
not a proper ground for classification with re- 
spect to suffrage or the enjoyment of political or 
civil rights such as jury duty and the like, the 
states in the south have succeeded largely in dis- 
franchising the Negro through the operation of 
general laws. The equal protection clause has 
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also been held available in cases of discrimina- 
tion against aliens in private employment [Truax 
V, Raich, 239 U. S. 33 (1915)]- 

The f)rinciple of class legislation has come to 
have a new and important application to the 
problems of social and economic life. The indi- 
vidualism of the early nineteenth century with 
its doctrine of laissez faire\was hostile to the 
growth of class legislation applicable to labor or 
capital. Government was to Empire the game 
impartially, not to dispense privileges nor im- 
pose handicaps. But with the enormous expan- 
sion of industry and the rise of the wage earner 
there emerged in American industrial life eco- 
nomic classes which were not equal and which 
stood in need of protection against the conse- 
quences of their unequal bargaining power. 
Gradually the state of necessity intervened 
thn)ugh its police power and enacted laws to se- 
cure to the laborer reasonable working hours, 
safe and sanitary working conditions and other 
necessary protections which he had been unable 
to secure for himself. At the outset judges and 
theorists of the individualistic school attacked 
this protective labor legislation as a reactionary 
return to class legislation which treated the 
laborer as one who was legally not quite self- 
sufficient but must be made the beneficiary of 
special guardianship. I'hose who had been 
brought up in the dogma of Sir Henry Maine 
that “the movement of progressive society is 
from status to contract” deplored the growth of 
a governmental attitude which returned the 
working man from his position as a free bargain- 
ing agent to a “status” in which he is surrounded 
by the special protection of the law. And on 
these grounds many early labor laws were held 
void as denying the ecpial protection of the law. 
Gradually, however, this view was abandoned in 
favor of the theory that class legislation in be- 
half of an exploited class may be necessary to 
restore the essential equality of classes which is 
desirable in a healthy society. Early ckvss legisla- 
tion had been indefensible since it sought the 
exploitation of classes and made existing ine- 
qualities permanent. Modern class legislation 
may be defended when its aim and result arc es- 
sential equality. 

The whole modern drift both in the United 
States and in foreign countries is toward an in- 
creasing differentiation of classes and a recogni- 
tion of their special needs and opportunities. As 
long as the groups singled out are vitally differ- 
ent and as long as their protection or repression 
bears a reasonable relation to the general welfare, 


the special laws for their regulation are defen- 
sible and desirable. But the conferring of special 
privileges or the imposition of peculiar burdens 
which cannot be so defended are now recognized 
to be contrary to sound political and economic 
theory and in the United States at least to be 
unconstitutional. 

Robert E. Cushman 
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EQUAL RIGHTS. See Feminism; Equality. 

EQUALITY. Like all great political abstrac- 
tions the notion of equality bears rich associa- 
tions with the complexities of human life. For 
many men these associations have changed a 
concept whicli to the logician appears an absurd- 
ity, or at best a problem, into a simple fact of ex- 
perience. Since the historian is more apt than 
the logician to be aware of the windings of hu- 
man desire, historical description had here better 
precede logical analysis. 

Modern knowledge of primitive societies is 
sufficient to make generalizations about equality 
in prehistoric times very difficult. The once 
widely held notion of an actual golden age of 
communistic equality is dead. Primitive societies 
doubtless displayed as much variety in the status 
of the individual in respect to equality as in re- 
spect to property and family. Where there was a 
lack of differentiation in economic function, as 
among poorer peoples, there must have been a 
rough economic equality. But tribes in British 
Columbia display a considerable range of pri- 
vate wealth; and in certain Melanesian tribes 
rank depends on membership in secret societies, 
which can only be bought by wealth. As for po- 
litical inequality the chiefs of most North Ameri- 
can tribes were chosen democratically and lived 
in no better state than their followers. An Afri- 
can chieftain, however, was a definitely privi- 
leged person. The great empires of antiquity — 
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Egypt* instance — ^werc completely stratified 

societies. In the East the caste system took final 
hold in India; in China, although the career open 
to talents was provided for in the mandarin sys- 
tem, society was hardly egalitarian in any sense. 
Buddhism does involve the equality of men be- 
fore God and especially in its early proselytizing 
and reforming period was animated by an ideal 
of social equality, but in general the history of 
egalitarianism finds little material outside Eu- 
rope. 

1 o Athenians of the fifth century, however, 
equality meant almost what it does to the mod- 
ern age. This truth has been somewhat ob- 
scured by four factors: the fragmentary character 
of our sources for political theory prior to Plato 
and Aristotle; the prestige of these latter think- 
ers, both of whom denied human equality in its 
more obvious senses; the existence of slavery at 
Athens; and, finally, the credit given the par- 
tially valid generalization that true individual- 
ism, the best foundation for egalitarian ideas, 
did not arise in Greece until the Hellenistic age. 
Yet in spite of all these qualifications it remains 
true that the notion of human equality, like so 
much of the ethical coloring of our politics, is 
found in Periclcan Athens. Herodotus is em- 
phatic on the contrast between irresponsible 
Persian rule and Greek isonomia, equality before 
the law.'^thcnian isotimia^ equal respect for all, 
and isegoria^ equal freedom of speech and hence 
of political action, together with that regard for 
equality of opportunity so evident in Pericles* 
funeral speech make up a conception of equality 
not unlike that of the early, hopeful days of the 
French Revolution.^ Such equality docs not of 
course imply economic equality, nor does it even 
assert the fundamental identity of human na- 
ture. Traces of this latter doctrine are not, how- 
ever, lacking. The sophists often denied the ab- 
solute distinction between freemen and slaves, 
and Antiphon went so far as to assert that 
Greeks and barbarians were not wholly unlike. 
'Tycophron is asserted by Aristotle to have de- 
nied the existence of any distinctions between 
men at birth thus anticipating Ix)cke and the 
modern bchavioristsj)^uripidcs attacked the un- 
equal status of women and Plato, not otherwise 
an egalitarian, maintained men and women to be 
psychologically alike^ 

Atl^nian ide as of equality, however, are 
scarcely more than in embryo. Their fuller de- 
velopmenF^ccurred under the influence of 
stoicism, Roman law and Christianity.) For the 
stoic the *jpossession of reason marks men off 


from the external world. But reason works in 
uniformity with itself. That part of one man 
which reasons, his soul, must therefore be like 
the reasoning part of any other man. Men are as 
men, not as animals, identical. From this meta- 
physical basis certain stoics advanced to aston- 
ishingly radical assertions that in this world of 
fact men are really alike J Cicero s “Nihil est 
enim unum uni tarn simile, tarn par, quam 
omnes inter nosmet ipsos sumus” is as thorough- 
going an assertion of the rationalist idea of 
equality as has ever been made. At this point the 
fact of social and economic inequality arose to 
confront the stoic. "^oman law afi'orded the solu- 
tion. Administrative necessity had long forced 
on Roman lawyers a distinction between their 
own local uses and the uses of other peoples. 
By observation they had found certain common 
elements, certain fundamental but naturally 
rather abstract principles, which they called the 
jus gentium. The universality of tliesc principles 
appealed to the stoic mind, which soon mixed 
them with rationalist ethics to make the jus 
naturale. Men were alike by natural law, unlike 
only by their failure to obey that law. Once long 
ago in the state of nature they had enjoyed prac- 
tical equality^ nien 1ml f^len frqm tl^e 

s^atc oj nature the stoics arc of cours e no clever 
than any other speculators on the origin of evil. 
''The duty of the good man, however7 is clear: to 
treat all men alike, to obey the law of nature as 
reflected in his own reason, to bring that law be- 
fore the minds of his fellows.) 

'^Christianity ^erted from the firs*, the equality 
of men before God. “There is neither Jew norl 
(jreek, there is neither bond nor free, there is^ 
neither male nor female; for ye are all one in' 
Christ Jcsus“ (Galatians iii: 28). Hn the primi-' 
tive church there was unquestionably something 
like a communistic equality of goods. But even 
here the emphasis is not on a productive com- 
munism of this world, but on the loving partici- 
pation of spiritual equals in whatever goods their 
special positions or capacities had endowed them 
with. To share in God is to share in an Absolute 
where more or less is inconceivable. In the pa- 
tristic writings of the fourth century there is 
discernible an approach toward stoic rationalist 
ideas of the equality of man. But the triumph of 
the Augustinian doctrine of predestination def- 
initely stopped the development of this stoic- 
Christian synthesis and established what was to 
be mediaeval orthodoxy on this subject. Accord- 
ing to it worldly inequality's a part of the divine 
scheme of things, the consequence of a faU 
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willed by God and utterly different from the 
stoic law of nature. 

'Mediaeval thought, that of St. Thomas 
Aquii{as~for instance, although it maintains the 
Christian dogma of the spiritual equality of men 
in the eyes of Ciod, denies that men are equals on 
earth. Tcudal org^anization suggested an organic 
view of the state, where quite different men per- 
form different functions for different rewards; 
and church traditions suggested a patriarchal 
view of the state, where the unequal sufferings 
of mch followed as punishment for original sin 
andyWhere clergy and nobles, as God^s lieuten- 
ai>ts, protected the lower orders. Yet the Middle 

ges hardly achieved in fact this social equi- 
librium; and even orthodox doctrine holds that 
Christianity exists to combat the consequences 
of original sin, among which are merely worldly 
inequalities. The world may be denied, and then 
the solution is quietism or monastic asceticism; 
or the wicked world may be combated, and then 
the solution is heresy. Much mediaeval heresy, 
like that of the Hussites and the I^llards, is 
mixed up with the demand for something nearer 
to social and political equality. The complex cur- 
rents involved in the three possibilities — accept- 
ance of a hierarchical society, ascetic refuge 
from that society, revolt against that society in 
the name of equality — are all present in a move- 
ment like the Franciscan. 

There have always been of course simpler de- 
mands fr'r ccpiality, demands not necessarily 
clothed in ethics or metaphysics: notably the de- 
sire usually attributed to democracies for a level- 
ing of social habits — dress, taste, morals — and 
the desire of the poor to pull down the rich. If 
we may believe Aristophanes, the Athens of Cle- 
on was jealous of social distinction and both clas- 
sical antiquity and the Middle Ages witnessed 
slave revolts jacqueries. Yet these latter were 
almcst always revolts of despair, without a 
program and without influence, save perhaps for 
the Peasants’ Revolt in England, which left 
behind it the egalitarian tradition of John Ball. 
yPhe Renaissance, since it was a period favor- 
able to the flowering of individual differences, 
might seem at first sight hostile to equality. But 
its ultimate results in politics advanced that 
principle in some of its applications. Absolute 
rule of the prince leveled those below him and 
thus undermined the hierarchical system of re- 
lationships, paving the way for democracy J 
Modem ideas of equality were further and pro- 
foundly affected by Calvinism, politically the 
most significant form taken by the Reformation. 


In reenforcing the notion of predestination, of 
the sinfulness of man, of the incommensurability 
of God’s scheme and man’s, Calvinism strength- 
ened the notion that human inequalities cannot 
be remedied ."Moreover, according to the school 
of Weber, it was largely responsible through its 
emphasis on labor, on saving, its removal of the 
mediaeval prohibitions of interest and its hos- 
tility to the mediaeval organic state for the 
growth of modern capitalism. On the other 
hand, Calvinism broke down completely the 
mediaeval distinction between laymen and cler- 
ics; it applied its rigorous moral code to all 
without distinction of rank or wealth; and in its 
extremcr forms, as in the England of Cromwell, 
it imposed an extraordinary social uniformity on 
all alike. The English Revolution did produce, in 
the Leveller movement, a class conscious group 
armed with a program of economic equality. The 
Levellers, however, cannot be fathered wholly 
on Calvinism; they are simply an example, like 
the Anabaptists of Miinster, of a discontented 
group rising to the top in times of violence and 
drawing arguments for equality from the teach- 
ings of Jesus. ^ 

^T^e ^i^hteenth century sa w the complete 
formulati on of the modern doctrin e of equality, 
as jEe fir st cen tur^B .c. Tiad s een th^formulation 
of th e an cient doctri ne f^he philosophers of the 
eighteenth century were living in a world some- 
thing like that of the stoics: it was a cosmopolitan 
world, a world where the conflict of sects had 
ended in a fashionable rationalism, a world of 
much humane feeling and much actual suffer- 
ing. And of course the philosophes had before 
them the works of their Greek and Roman pred- 
ecessors. But there are three elements in this 
modern notion of equality not wholly discern- 
ible in the ancient. First, physical science sup- 
plied the essential metaphysical basis, the con- 
cept of a real uniformity behind apparent di- 
versity, The law of gravitation rather than the 
law of nations provided the model for the polit- 
ical reformer. The true laws of politics must be 
simple, like all good scientific laws. They could 
not be simple unless the entities with which they 
dealt — men — ^were assumed to be identical. 
Bentham’s felicific calculus could hardly have 
been applied save to units with a like capacity 
for feeling pleasure and pain. Secon d, the power- 
ful and recently enriched middle classes, es- 
pecially in France and England, were anxious to 
achieve social and political equality with the no- 
bility. Third , the notion of an actual previously 
existent state of nature, to the stoics hardly 
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:nore than a logical haven for their rationalism, systems of law on ethical ideas, and Roman law- 
became with Shaftesbury and Rousseau a belief yers ended by regarding the human stuff with 
in the natural goodness of man, a belief held which they worked as well as the rules by which 
with a mystic fervor rarely attached to so world- they worked as equally abstract ."In the modern 
ly a dogma. All these elements went into eight- world the struggle for this sort of equality began 
eenth century egalitarianism: reason and f aith in England in the seventeenth and in France in 
bo^h showed nicri tqj)e identical at birth; if they the eighteenth century and was directed largely 
were now unlike, the cause must be sough^in against royal and noble privileges and exemp- 
something^ ®4^side them— their environment; tions. In the United States popular feeling has 
but that environment could be manipulated, as always regarded wealth as the chief obstacle to 
the science of Newton had shown; if men were equal administration of justice. Much of the 
treated alike, th ey would become alike. Thet bitterness of the antitrust movement came from 
American and the French revolutions finally es - 1 the popular belief that corporate wealth in par- 
tablished as part of a creed the proposition that / ticular possessed unfair advantages in the courts, 
all men are born equal. Jefferson’s phrase and 1 Election of judges, even recall of judges, has 
the famous Libert^. ^ egaliti^fraternite entered in- been regarded as legitimate me^s of protecting 
to the ritual of the two great nations and ac- j' the independence of the courts. Historically the 
quired thereby something more and less than struggle for equality before the law is tied up 
meaning.) with trial by jury, with habeas corpus or similar 

'^hrough£ut the ni nete e nth c entury the con- devices, with the independent tenure of judge- 
cept of equality stood in the background of a ships. This m:\chinery and its operation are, 
great variety o f social _movemcnts and prolifer- however, less important to the effectiveness of 
ateTTTnto an increasing number of fields. A de- the principle than may seem at first sight. At 
tailed history of its development would touch present the principle is accepted, if not realized, 
upon most aspects of modern life. It will there- in all civilized countries.) 
fore be well to abandon the historical treatment 15. "'Politk^l equal ity is a more complex matter. It 
of the subject at this point and attempt a system- may be merely a spiritual consolation, the secu- 

atic analysis of the possible meanings of equal- lar equivalent of religious equality in God. A 

ity which have been of importance. > good Frenchman shares in the republic of 

Firs t, there is equality of opportunity, the France as a good Christian shares in the king- 

career open to talents. Men are born with quite dom of heaven. Or it may go so far in the direc- 
different capacities, but for that very reason they tion of concreteness as to aim at something like 
should be given an ecjual chance to bring out social and economic equality, ^n practise the 
what is in them. In this sense e quality is merely ideal of political equality has centered in univer- 
a common sense accompaniment of indi^dual- sal suffrage and representative government — 
i^. But here enters a serious difficulty. It is modern democracy, in short. The philosophic 
clear that the son of the millionaire and the son explanations of this principle of “one man, one 
of the laborer do not get equal opportunities, vote” have a considerable range. It may be as- 
The social environment mu§t„be altered if one serted that, although men vary greatly in polit- 
wlsh^ to provide aiL equal start for everyone, ical wisdom, there is something absolute in the 
and this can hardly be done except by collective fact of being human that gives man a right to a 
action. The logical conclusion to be drawn from voice in government. It may be asserted that at 
the principle of equality of opportunity is not any rate each man knows what is best for him- 
laissez faire, but collectivism. The still numer- self — ^this is Bentham’s position — ^and that in a 
ous believers^n this form of equality are, how- vote the majority is apt to take the wisest course.)^ 
ever, rarely logicians.; ‘^'Tinally, it may be held that although men have 

'Then there is equality before the law, equal different abilities in their special occupations, 
administration of justice. This principle does cjuite ordinary men are possessed of good polit- 
not necessarily assume that men are in any tan- ical judgment; therefore, although a majority 
gible way alike. If there lies in its background an vote of ordinary men could not be trusted to 
ethical feeling for the dignity of human beings, a judge a musical composition, it could be trusted 
feeling that man must always be treated as an in a matter of foreign policy. A variant of this 
end, not as a means, its foreground is a desire for notion maintains that ordinary men have at least 
practical administration of justice; There is, no the capacity to select wise representatives. It has 
doubt, a reciprocal influence of highly developed been found necessary to multiply devices and 
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machinery for obtaining political equality as 
older methods reveal abuses and failure to 
achieve tangible rcsiilts)'ldie direct primary and 
tlie initiative, referendum and recall were all re- 
garded at one time as necessary to complete 
political equality. Of recent years there has been 
a reaction against such machinery, even where, 
as in the United States, certain 13ritish dominions 
and Switzerland, it has been most fully de- 
veloped; and an increased tendency to trust in 
the expert, as in the city manager plan, the 
growth of special administrative bodies and the 
extension of the civil service. Tiovemment by| 
exf)erts is with dilTiculty reconcilable with the^ 
idea of political ecjuality.^ 

'^Ideas of social eciuality have worked out into 
concrete forms in several different directions. 
They had an influence in the humanitarian pro- 
test against slavery, 'rhey find expression in pro- 
tests against the aristocratic principle. They ani- 
mate the struggle for '^racial equality and 
constitute one of the goals of those who seek sex 
equality. Although there is preccderit for sex 
equality in Plato and in the later Roman lawyers, 
the full extension of the idea is essentially mod- 
ern. 'J’he extent to which the feminist movement 
has gone is indicated by the fact that in the re- 
cent attempted revision of the Anglican prayer 
book the elimination of 1 Corinthians xi: i~i6 
(“ . . . the head of every man is Christ: and the 
head of the woman is the man . . . ”) was almost 
carried. Some feminists arc content to admit im- 
portant psychological as well as physiological 
differences between men and women and conse- 
quent differences in status. For them 1)olitical 
and legal equality with men is sufficient. Others 
assert that men and women are fundamentally 
alike in almost all forms of human activity and 
that given equal opportunity women can do all 
that men can do in art, letters, business and ad- 
ministration. Women have already acquired the 
suffrage in most of the western world and in the 
United States perhaps something more than 
legal equality with men; even socially and eco- 
nomically they start out at present on something 
like an even basis with men. But although com- 
mon masculine opinion is far less certain than it 
was fifty years ago that there are indelible femi- 
nine traits, the doctrine of the psychological 
identity of the sexes is still a radical one. 
'']^^e£udity is partly a doctrinal concept, 
partly a matter of social arrangements. In both 
aspects it has played an important part in the 
history of the nineteenth century. Gobineau, H. 
S. Chamberlain, Lapouge, Ammon and many 


others gave doctrinal form to nineteenth century 
race prejudices. The content of their doctrines 
varied somewhat, especially with the name ot 
the elected race — Aryan, Nordic, Caucasian, 
Latin — ^but their outlines were the same: race 
differences in human beings are so great as to be 
virtually differences between species; one race is 
much superior to others, especially in intellect; 
mixture of races invariably produces inferior 
offspring; t)arwin has showai that the superior 
race is the product of evolution, that it is fittest 
and should prevail over other races, perhaps by 
their eventual extinction, certainly by their com- 
plete political subordination) That peoples were 
only too willing to act on these assumptions al- 
most any bit of modern history will show.'^’he 
position of the Negro in the United Stales is an 
excellent type problem. In practise it is still 
almost universally assumed that the Negro is an 
inferior, and the laws of the southern states make 
this inequality explicit. As to the two essential 
points in a theoretical consideration, the ability 
of the Negro to live the same sort of life as the 
w^hite man and tlie results of race mixture, most 
contemporary anthropologists \voul(l answ^er 
that in so far as scientific methods ean test race 
differences we can only say that the evidence is 
too incomplete to permit generalizations. Some, 
like Hertz and Finot, deny the existence of in- 
herent race differences, especially intellectual 
differences. On one matter at least all are agreed: 
‘^pure’’ races do not exist. Especially in Euroj)e 
historical processes have built up nations from 
extremely mixed stocks.^ 

number of factors have contributed to the 
partial translation of theoretical doctrines of race 
equality into at least a limited practise of social 
equality. Nationality although in the last century 
it leaned heavily for support on race theories is 
ultimately based on some sort of general will or 
consciousness. Equality of nations is a matter of 
international law, and the tendency of national- 
ism has been to promote social equality. Na- 
tionalism in modem times grew out of the French 
Revolution and therefore had from the begin- 
ning an egalitarian cast. Precisely because the 
racial identity of the members of the nation state 
was so doubtful, emphasis was put on their 
spiritual and cultural identity. A Frenchman, 
for instance, should be, externally at least, as 
much like other Frenchmen as possible. The 
French Revolution was notably hostile to pro- 
vincial differences in costume, dialect and habits 
and sought by education and administration to 
unify France/ 



Equality 


This sort of social equality within a given na- 
tion is closely connected with democratic level- 
ing and with the rule of the majority. As a tend- 
ency in American life it has roused to protest 
and literary activity a w^hole school of modern 
writers. I’heir fears lest all Americans become as 
much alike as so many smooth coins arc some- 
what exaggerated. Certain social conformities 
are indeed rc(|uired in modern America, but not 
so many conformities nor such unchanging ones 
as in a ])rimitive tribe or a religious sect. The 
vastiK'ss of the scale of our conformities has 
blinded us to the shallowmcss of their reach, 
lulucation has not eliminated local differences: a 
New York equivalent of cockney English has 
arisen in the last few generations, and not even 
the radio will s]iread it to the Kansan plain. 
Even fashion, whieii has now an international 
scope, represents a struggle between innovation 
and persistence, between individualism and egal- 
itarianism, the result of which is always variety 
of some kind. Finally, no social ecpiality could 
be complete withcAit economic equality, and of 
the latter ideal there is little trace in modern 
America or indeed in the modern world, f. 

^ 'If economie ccpiality be defined as the abso- 
lutely equal partition of all kinds of wealth 
among all human beings, then it has found few 
defenders in the history of thought. T>Jothmg 
could be more erroneous than to consider, as so 
many critics of socialism do, that economic egal- 
itarianism is one of the distinguishing marks of 
any soeiali.st system. Socialism of all kinds docs 
indeed aim at doing away with poverty but it 
does not neces.sarily assert that men are alike or 
that they need or deserve equal shares of wealth. 
Among the many systems commonly labeled so- 
cialist .some imply equal sharing in production 
or distribution or in both. Some content them- 
selves with such formulae as “From each accord- 
ing to his ability; to each according to his need.’’ 
But Fourier and Saint-Simon both repudiate 
equality of compensation; and even Marxism is 
concerned primarily with the rational organiza- 
tion of production rather than with the equaliza- 
tion of consumer’s wealth. Moreover, the dogma 
of a dictatorship of the proletariat suggests, at 
least for a prolonged period of transition, the 
fixation of class lines;H^obespicrre gave expres- 
sion to the ideal of economic equality which has 
come nearest to common acceptance in modern 
times when he said that no one ought to have 
much more or much less than 3000 francs a year. 
This rough equality was to be the result of pub- 
lic opinion, of the natural ethics of the commu- 
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nity and not of organized control. This is substan- 
tially the yeomanry ideal of Jefferson and as an 
ideal underlay the agrarian movements - -grang- 
er. Populist, Farmcr-Lal')or — of the last century 
in the United State^.'^l’he industrial revolution 
has produced something more like economic i 
equality than Marxian doctrine admits) The ac- i 
tual gap in consumer s wealth betw^een Rocke- ' 
feller and a workman is less than that between I 
Croesus and a Lydian peasant. Only in articles | 
having a snob or collector’s value is great in- j 
equality the rule today. Moreover, on the side of I 
capital wealth a great middle class, new at least/ 
in extent, has been built up. But poverty has not I 
been eliminated, and from the point of view' of 
distribution of control or power modern eco- 
nomic organization is tending toward the pro- 
duction of ever greater inequalities. ) 

N-^ehind all these senses of equality there lies 
the fact of individual self-consciousness and the 
consequent universal if vague demand for equal- 
ity of personal valuation. In the past at least this 
has been true whether man was considered as a 
being distinguishable in essence from other ani- 
mals, as w'ith the Christians, or as an integral 
part of animal life, as with the eighteenth cen- 
tury phiIosopherS)‘^his demand has worked it- 
self out in tw'o main currents: the rationalis tic 
concept of the essential identity of m en and the 
religious- romantic idealization of__an essential 
human element common to all inen.) 

'^Fhe rationalist a.sserts that men are ccpial in 
an empirical sense perfectly verihable in this 
world.', Common sense undoubtedly rejects this 
view; yet even to common sense it is obvious that 
the species man has less internal variation than, 
for instance, the species dogr The rationalist 
view is at bottom based upon a monistic solution 
of the epistemological problem of univcrsals. It 
has been tremendously aided by the practical 
success of the concept of law or uniformity in 
government and in science. It probably repre- 
sents a fairly permanent way of looking at 
things. It is at present, however, somewhat out 
of fashion. Economics, for instance, which long 
postulated in the homo oeconomiciis a rationalistic 
abstraction, has found with the breakdown of 
laissez faire that this ab.straction is no longer 
useful. The growth of experimental psychology 
has placed further emphasis on human variation. 
Yet even here the behaviorists have taken refuge 
in a position to which rationalists, faced with the 
evidence of experience, have always turned; 
namely, that differences in human beings are 
wholly the result of difference in environment^ 
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'Nationalist notions of human equality have equilibrium, possible that there are not enough 


probably never existed without some admixture 
of what we have called the religious-romantic 
idealization. This latter is a feeling, a given psy- 
chological fact, which it is idle to call irrational 
in a derogatory sense ^'^t is at first hand allied 
with what the French Revolution called frater- 
nity, just as the rationalist notion of equality is 
allied with another member of the triad, liberty. 
It is an agreeable emotion, for its realization 
promises peace. Probably it is never felt strongly 
save by uncommonly sensitive spirits. Yet there 
is no ground for thinking that it is not in an at- 
tenuated form a permanent element in human 
nature. 

' Neither the rationalist nor the romantic con- 
cept of equality is at present of great driving 
force in the western world rough equality be- 
fore the law has been realized .Political equality 
has suffered from the prestige of the expert and 
the partial breaking down of parliamentary gov- 
ernment. Economic equality as an idcd has 
failed to bite in. It has been displaced in large 
part by a belief in the fruits of a planned and 
hierarchically ordered economic scheme. In the 
United States the nineteenth century distrust of 
great corporate and individual wealth has almost 
disappeared. None but the intellectuals now dis- 
like Henry Ford.'Tn a superficial sense social 
equality has been attained to a degree which has 
alarmed men who consider individual idiosyn- 
cracies the charm of life if not the key to prog- 
ress .'Increasing standardization has been accom- 
panied by decreasing egalitarianism. “Never 
were men so like one another,” says Santayana, 
“and yet so divided.” 

•A partial explanation of this paradox is to be 
found in the history of the idea of equality. In 
general the demand for equality has flared up 
strongly only when there was a marked contrast 
between the customary status of a group or 
groups of men and their actual status. The 
French Revolution is here the locus classicus: the 
middle classes were as rich and as well educated 
as the nobility but were in a position of definite 
social and legal inferiority. Their protest colored 
the whole of the nineteenth century. Similar sit- 
uations have occurred at other points in history 
when equality was a motivating concept.'^ven 
the stoic-Christian ideal of equality was forged 
at a time when the contrast between the com- 
plexities of the inherited past of Mediterranean 
peoples and the simplicities of their cosmopoli- 
tan present were greatest. It is possible that the 
modem world is approaching some sort of social 


of some kinds of equality to allay man’s desire 
for ideal equality. 
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EQUALITY OF STATES. The idea that 
states should be considered equal in interna- 
tional law has influenced profoundly the theory 
of the law, and less significantly its practise, 
since the middle of the seventeenth century. 
Whether and to what extent mediaeval practise 
may have justified such an idea it is not par- 
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ticularly important to inquire. The theory was 
formulated by classical writers on the law of 
nations of the seventeenth and eighteenth cen- 
turies, particularly by those writers who ac- 
knowledged the unqualified supremacy of the 
natural law, and through them it passed into 
the literature and the practise of international 
jurisprudence. 

The heritage of the classical writers from 
ancient and mediaeval learning included few 
notions more influential in the early develop- 
ment of the law of nations than the concepts of 
natural law, the state of nature and natural 
equality. With the disintegration of universal 
empire and the rise of the modern state system 
the application of these notions internationally 
was a tempting possibility. The sovereignty of 
the separate state was being increasingly stressed 
both in theory and practise. Actual relations 
between states were anarchic at best. The law 
of nations was an exceedingly primitive system. 
The concept of an international state of nature 
among equal states acknowledging no other 
supernational authority than nature’s law w'as 
for that age a plausible rationalization of the 
society of nations and international law. 

It is significant that Hugo Grotius (1583- 
1645) elaborated no such rationalization. One 
of the most modern of the classical writers, 
Grotius was too much concerned with the de- 
velopment of a practical system founded upon 
usage as well as upon reason to be greatly 
interested in the perfection of such concepts. 
Among his successors, however, there appeared 
a school of writers, acknowledging the intellec- 
tual inspiration of Thomas Hobbes (1588-1679) 
and the leadership of Samuel von Pufendorf 
(1632-94), which conceived of international 
society as a state of nature, of international law 
as nothing more nor less than the law of nature 
applied to states in international society and of 
states as naturally equal. This was the origin 
of the modern doctrine of the equality of states. 
Burlamaqui left an especially lucid statement 
of the doctrines of this school in his Principes 
du droit naturel (Geneva 1748, new ed. Paris 
1850; tr. by Thomas Nugent, 7th ed. Phila- 
delphia 1832) and the same doctrines were taken 
over by the eclectics and given wider currency 
through the popular treatise of Vattel, Le droit 
des genSy ou principes de la loi naturelky appliquis 
h la conduite & aux affaires des nations & des 
souverains (2 vols., London 1758, 3 vols., Paris 
1856; tr. by C. G. Fenwick, Classics of Inter- 
national Law, no. iv, 3 vols., Washington 1916). 


In the nineteenth century most writers re- 
affirmed the equality of states. Variously de- 
scribed as an attribute of states, a right of states 
or a principle governing their relationships in 
international society, its juridical significance 
was reappraised in terms of equality of rights 
or equality of capacity for rights, and much 
effort was expended in seeking to reconcile the 
principle with the inequalities in fact which 
seemed increasingly to characterize the inter- 
national society of states. The principle was 
increasingly justified, in keeping with the tend- 
encies of the time, as a necessary consequence 
of the sovereignty or independence of states. 
Of the few who denied or doubted the principle 
in the nineteenth century only Lorimer in his 
Institutes of the Law of Nations (Edinburgh 
1883-84) was of first rate significance. There 
was reliance upon the principle from time to 
time in the decisions of national courts, in 
international awards anti in diplomatic nego- 
tiations, although no precedent or accumulation 
of precedents can he said to have fully justified 
the broad generalizations of the writers. 

It is diflicuit indeed to bring broad gener- 
alizations asserting the equality of states into 
harmony with the facts of international life. 
Some states are so organized internally as to 
make an equality of legal capacity difficult if 
not impossible of attainment. Other states are 
united externally in loose federation, confed- 
eration or imperial union with resulting limi- 
tations upon international capacity. Still other 
states are so limited by geographical position, 
as in the case of those having no access to the 
sea, or arc so handicapped in their international 
relationships by the characteristics of their civi- 
lization, as in the case of eastern states until 
recently subjected to the exterritorial system, 
that they are in no exact legal sense of equal 
status with other states in the international 
community. There have always been and prob- 
ably will be for some time to come many states 
constrained to accept the more or less perma- 
nent protection, guaranty, neutralization or fi- 
nancial supervision of other states. When such 
relationships are established on a well defined 
and relatively permanent basis and are recog- 
nized by other states as a part of the interna- 
tional social order, they become a part of posi- 
tive international law. It is unnecessary to add 
that they are inconsistent with the naturalist’s 
conception of a natural society of equal states. 
Before the World War it was generally agreed 
that every state had a right of recourse to war. 
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Respected jurists even defined Avar as of the 
nature of an international action for the asser- 
tion or vindication of rights. In just so far as 
international law recognizes self-help as a lawful 
proceeding for vindicating rights and redressing 
grievances it concedes to states an inequality 
of legal capacity directly proportioned to the 
distribution of resources which make for mili- 
tary strength. Recent efi'orts so to organize the 
world that wars may be prevented and even- 
tually outlawed have probably done more to 
establish real legal equality among states than 
centuries of juristic speculation could possibly 
accomplish . 

Paradoxically enough, the principle of state 
equality has been a serious obstacle to effective 
international organization. It was formerly as- 
sumed that the principle would require equality 
of representation and unanimity in reaching all 
important decisions whenever states should or- 
ganize for more effective cooperation; but re- 
spect for these assumptions would of course 
have made organized cooperation virtually im- 
possible. In the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries there was no organized international 
cooperation, no law of international organiza- 
tion and consequently no occasion for distin- 
guishing the legal from the political equality of 
states. In the nineteenth century the great 
European powers developed a primitive method 
of concerted political action which was de- 
nounced quite generally as a violation of the 
equality of states. In the latter part of the 
century a number of international administra- 
tive unions were created in which inequalities 
of representation, voting strength and financial 
support received a measure of recognition. 
Nevertheless, at the Second Hague Peace Con- 
ference in 1907 plans for organizing an inter- 
national court of justice were wrecked by the 
insistence of the smaller and weaker states upon 
equality of representation. Where the nine- 
teenth century condemned, granted reluctantly 
or rejected political inequality in institutions 
for international cooperation, the twentieth cen- 
tury has been constrained to accept it as an 
indispensable means to the more effective or- 
ganization of the international community. In 
the League of Nations, the International La- 
bour Organization and the Permanent Court 
of International Justice the political equality 
of states has been measurably subordinated to 
the end that legal equality may be more effec- 
tively conserved. 

It may be concluded therefore that the equal- 


ity of states, in the sense of equal protection 
of the law or equality before the law, is as 
indispensable in the international society of law 
as in any other legal society. Unless states are 
equally protected in the enjoyment of their 
rights and equally compelled to fulfil their obli- 
gations, whatever their condition or status, there 
can be no reliance upon law in international 
relations. Equality of capacity for rights, on the 
other hand, is at best an ideal in the system of 
international law. Among states so different in 
the fundamental physical bases of their ex- 
istence it is unlikely that it wdll evTr be perfectly 
attained. Finally, experience indicates that legal 
and political equality must be distinguished. 
Doctrines of equality which were appropriate 
enough in the seventeenth and eighteenth cen- 
turies defeat their own ends if aj)f>licd uncrit- 
ically in the more closely integrated and more 
effectively organized international community 
of the twentieth century. 
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EQUILIBRIUM, ECONOMIC. See Statics 
AND Dynamics. 

EQUITY. The words equity and equitable are 
most commonly associated by Anglo-American 
lawyers with the rules and principles of law 
which were developed in the Court of Chancery 
in England and in courts with similar powers 
in the United States. Like so many of the verbal 
symbols used by lawyers, however, these words 
have a variety of meanings, some popular and 
others more technical. The most common of 
the non-technical meanings of equity, one in 
which lawyers themselves not infrequently use 
the word, is as a synonym for “natural justice.” 
In this sense to say that certain conduct or the 
decision of a court is equitable is merely a way 
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of 3 aying that to the speaker or writer it seems 
fair or just. Even as a technical word in the 
lawyer’s vocabulary, moreover, equity has more 
than a single meaning. Often in legal discussions 
it stands simply for a liberal and humane inter- 
pretation and application of law in general. It 
IS in this sense that the eTneUeLa and t 6 ewLeLKes 
of the Greeks are to be treated as signifying 
equity and equitable respectively. For example, 
this is the sense these words have in the passage 
in Aristotle’s Ethics (bk. v, ch. x) commonly 
referred to in discussions of equity. Vinogradoff 
in his Outlines of Historical Jurisprudence (2 vols., 
London 1920-22, vol. ii, p. 66) writes that 
the ap})cal to kTrLeUeLa as a part of the unwritten 
law (t6 aypaej^ov) was a recognized procedure 
of great importance in Greek law. In Roman 
law the same general notion appears under vari- 
ous titles, such as aequitas, aequum et bonum, 
utilitas, hunuwitas^ henif^nitas. Yet while aequitas 
in Roman law has at times this meaning, it 
was apparently used in a great variety of mean- 
ings. ’riiis is true even of a single writer, Cicero. 
Accordingly Buckland approves of Krueger’s 
statement that the word “is of little use.” 
Closely associated with these foregoing some- 
what vague meanings of equity is that not infre- 
(juently found in English law in such phrases 
as “the equity of the statute.” Upon examina- 
tion it turns out that translated into plain Eng- 
lish this means little more than that the statute 
in question is to be construed by the court so 
that its meaning will be in accord with what is 
believed to be, all circumstances considered, 
most convenient, reasonable or just. 

Another nioaning of equity, one made familiar 
to Anglo-American lawyers by the writings of 
Sir Henry Maine, is the one developed by him 
in his Ancient Law (1861) as a body of rules of 
law existing by the side of the original civil or 
“strict” law, founded on more or less distinct 
principles and claiming incidentally to super- 
sede the strict law by virtue of a superior sanctity 
or ethical equality inherent in these principles. 
It is in this sense that the law developed under 
the Roman praetors is often called equitable. 
Probably the common statement that the edict 
of the praetor was the source of this kind of 
equity in the Roman law is only partially true 
and to some extent misleading. Apparently some 
of the doctrines often thought of as equitable 
were introduced by special acts of the supreme 
legislative machinery and not merely by the 
edict of the praetor. This was obviously law 
reform by legislation rather than by the devel- 


opment of equity, unless indeed all reformatoty 
legislation is to be called equitable. It should 
also be noted that the edict of the praetor was 
itself originally in a very real sense legislative 
in character; that is, it was issued by the praetor 
when he assumed office in the form of apparently 
fixed rules which he would follow, lo this extent 
therefore the praetorian edict was a piece of 
express legislation by a single magistrate. On 
the other hand, the praetor never claimed a right 
to repeal directly the strict civil law rule, but 
merely devised means for avoiding its effects. 
Thus the praetor did not claim that he could 
openly confer ownership under an informal con- 
veyance not complying with the formal requi- 
sites of the civil law; he could, however, protect 
possession and thus get around those requisites. 
In this respect the analogy to English equity is 
clear, as will later appear, and it is for this 
reason among others that the law tlius developed 
by the praetor is regarded as e(|uitable. One 
must, however, not lose sight of the differences 
between this so-called equity in Roman law and 
English equity. Jn the first place, the praetor 
professed to be guided by the set of supposedly 
fixed principles which he had announced in his 
edict, whereas the English chancellor, as will be 
seen, originally had a discretion to decide ac- 
cording to natural justice. The texts, however, 
show that the praetor was thoiiglil of as having 
necessarily because of his function a special 
leaning toward equity in its more \'ague sense 
of natural justice. In the second place, this 
Roman law equity was not developed and ad- 
ministered by a separate tribunal, as was the 
case in English law. In the third place, the pro- 
cedure followed in the administration of Roman 
law equity was never claimed to be purely in 
personam^ as came to be the case in English lav/. 
In the fourth place, some of the most important 
and characteristic branches of English equity 
have no real counterpart in Roman law equity. 
This is conspicuously the case with reference to 
the whole law of trusts and trustees as well as the 
doctrine of equitable conversion. 

As is well known, in the course of time the 
praetor gradually came more and more to carry 
over almost entirely the edict of his predecessor, 
until finally the form became fixed soon after 
125 A. D., when the edict as formulated by Julian 
under directions from Hadrian was given statu- 
tory force by a senatus consultum. The edict thus 
ceased directly to be a source of new equity law. 
After this date the development most clearly 
analogous to that of English equity in the Court 
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of Chancery went on in Rome through the 
settled opinions of the jurists. In the larger part 
of litigated cases the actual decision of the case 
was by vl judex in accordance with the formula 
fixed by the praetor. As the judex did not need 
to be and apparently usually was not a skilled 
lawyer, it was inevitable that these opinions of 
the jurists should have great influence with the 
judex; indeed, to some extent they seem to have 
been regarded as binding upon the judices. It 
thus comes about that where an English or 
American lawyer would refer the court to a case 
previously decided by a court, the Roman lawyer 
referred to Papinian or some other great expo- 
nent of the law. Because of this the jurists in 
their commentaries on the praetorian edict suc- 
ceeded in reading into it many novel proposi- 
tions and thus became the main source from 
which the development of equity went on after 
the edict’s form had become fixed. The jurists 
were thus responsible for perhaps the larger 
part of Roman equity. For example, by the strict 
law a contract right was not assignable. The 
jurists invented the idea that an assignment con- 
ferred a power of attorney upon the assignee to 
collect in the assignor’s name and thus in effect 
although not in theory made the right assign- 
able. In a similar way the jurists worked out 
such doctrines as subrogation, estoppel, con- 
structive notice and the like. Another and often 
neglected source of Roman equity, according to 
Buckland, was the emperor, before whom cases 
might come in many ways and who rendered 
judgment in the form of a decretum. These 
decisions of the emperor, although made only 
after consultation with the lawyers who formed 
his council, were in the last analysis his own de- 
cision; at times they departed from the opinions 
both of the court which had (in the case of an 
appeal) tried the case and of the lawyers in the 
council. 

It is common to associate the development of 
equity in English law exclusively with the office 
of the chancellor. In one sense this is correct 
but in another somewhat misleading, for after 
the development in the reign of Henry ii of 
national courts administering law for the entire 
nation, the king’s judges, who administered 
justice in his name, gave many kinds of relief 
which later could be obtained only in equity, 
that is, from the chancellor. The latter officer 
appears first in England in the reign of Edward 
the Confessor. He was the chief secretary, head 
of the king’s chaplains and keeper of the royal 
seal. In the early days the office was always in 


the hands of an ecclesiastic, because of the liter- 
ary qualifications demanded. From the time of 
Edward i until Edward iii the chancellor’s power 
continued to grow; under Edward iv the Chan- 
cery became a separate jurisdiction, although 
not until 1474 did the chancellor make a decree 
on his own authority. If the actual legal devel- 
opments after the Norman conquest are care- 
fully examined, it will be found that common 
law and equity apparently originated as one un- 
differentiated system in the effort of the Anglo- 
Norman kings to carry out the duty ascribed to 
them to preserve order and to administer justice 
to rich and poor alike. Under the organization 
which developed, the individual who wished to 
take advantage of the king’s justice had first to 
obtain the king’s permission through the ma- 
chinery provided by him. In the case of the 
common law actions as they were developed in 
the eleventh and twelfth centuries the essential 
characteristic was that they all began with a 
petition asking the king to interfere and to secure 
justice when it could not be obtained by the 
usual processes. In this way there developed the 
system of “original writs,” issued out of Chan- 
cery, authorizing the king’s court to hear the 
case. In the thirteenth century, as the older 
courts and the older system of law were grad- 
ually displaced by the newer system, the com- 
mon law system came to be thought of as the 
normal law of the land. During all of this period, 
as already suggested, the king’s courts were 
found administering not only the kind of reme- 
dies later associated with the common law but 
also many of those later known as equitable. To 
speak of common law and equity as existing at 
this time as separate systems would of course 
be to carry back into the twelfth and thirteenth 
centuries a distinction not then recognized. 
Gradually, however, a hardening process set in 
which limited the common law to a set of re- 
stricted forms of action covering fairly well de- 
fined types of cases. This was in large part due 
to the Provisions of Oxford of 1258, which for- 
bade the chancellor to frame new writs without 
the consent of the king and Council. Prior to 
that statute great flexibility in the formation of 
new writs to meet new situations had existed. 
The limitation thus put on the powers of the 
chancellor was to some extent relieved by the 
24th chapter of the Statute of Westminster ii, 
which allowed the formation in the Chancery 
of new writs to meet cases more or less similar 
to those already provided for; but the hardening 
process had gone too far and the kinds of relief 
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obtainable had been narrowed too greatly for 
the common law to meet adequately the needs 
of a developing society. In most cases, for ex- 
ample, the relief given consisted of damages 
rather than specific relief. Naturally appeal was 
once more made to the royal prerogative and 
duty of administering justice. In the meantime 
the chancellor had become the chief law member 
of the Council as well as the most powerful 
executive officer of state next to the king. These 
facts and the added fact that the chancellor w^as 
usually a great ecclesiastic, learned in the canon 
and the moral law, brought it about that the 
petitions to the king or to the Council for justice 
in cases in which the king’s regular tribunals 
were unable to function effectively began to be 
referred to the chancellor. lUlimatcly this be- 
came the routine procedure, so that by the 
middle of the fourteenth century the Chancery 
had come to be recognized as a separate judicial 
tribunal or court. One striking difTercnce be- 
tween Chancery as a court and the courts of 
common law lay in the mode in which cases 
were begun and carried on, or perhaps better 
in the theory which was supposed to underlie 
the process. To initiate a case in a common law 
court it w^as necessary to secure from the Chan- 
cery office an original wTit. This writ, which ran 
in the name of the king, defined the type of case 
which the court to which it was addressed was 
directed to hear and decide and was thus the 
legal authorization from the king to his court 
to hear that particular kind of case and no other 
between the parties specified, lii addition, the 
judgment did not ordinarily command the de- 
fendant to do anything but was simply that the 
plaintiff recover his damages. Failure to satisfy 
the judgment was therefore not contempt of 
court. In the case of Chancery, on the other 
hand, although it came to be regarded as a 
court, the chancellor continued to speak directly 
in the name of the king and the king’s represent- 
ative. On the presentation of the petition, or 
bill, as it came to be called, a writ was issued 
in the name of the king, under which the party 
complained against was directed to appear be- 
fore the Court of Chancery to answer the com- 
plaint and abide by the order that might be 
made. This order also ran directly in the name 
of the king; that is, in legal theory it was the 
direct command of the king to his subject to 
do or to refrain from doing certain things. It 
followed that if the defendant disobeyed the 
order he was in contempt not of the chancellor 
but of the king and was dealt with accordingly. 
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The statement that “equity acts in personam'' is 
based upon this form of procedure. 

It is probably true that during much of the 
fourteenth century appeals for justice to the 
king through the chancellor were in many cases 
rendered necessary by the inability of the king’s 
ordinary courts of common law to compel obe- 
dience from the more wealthy and powerful of 
the king’s subjects in cases in which the com- 
plainant was relatively poor. Many of the peti- 
tions to the chancellor during this period show 
this as the chief ground for appealing to the 
extraordinary powers of the chancellor as the 
direct representative of the king. Later the em- 
phasis shifted to the inadequacy of the common 
law remedies to meet the demands of justice in 
the particular case. Two features demand notice: 
first, the normal remedy at common law was 
damages rather than specific relief, although 
there were of course exceptions. If, for example, 
someone were wrongfully threatening to cut 
down valuable shade trees on another’s land., 
the latter aside from any right to use physical 
force himself to prevent the trespass had at 
common law no means of j)reventing the cutting 
of the trees; all the common law court would do 
for him was to give him money damages after 
the trees had been destroyed. Naturally appeal 
was made to the chancellor for relief. Second, 
as the common law developed, the mode of try- 
ing cases involving disputed questions of fact 
came to be by jury. Since the jurors were as a 
rule uneducated men, it became obvious that 
certain types of issues of fact were not likely 
to be handled effectively by a jury. This was, 
for example, thought to be true in cases in which 
there was a controversy involving more than 
two sides or one in which the taking of a com- 
plicated account was necessary. Appeals to the 
chancellor were therefore also made in this type 
of situation, as there was no jury in the Court 
of Chancery. 

Originally the king and then the chancellor 
had no rules and principles to guide them in 
reaching a decision upon petitions for justice; 
the appeal was to equity in the sense of natural 
justice; in other words, the justice was executive 
justice rather than justice according to law. In- 
evitably, however, as the petitions became more 
and more numerous, the chancellor began to 
follow more or less the precedents established 
by himself in prior cases which seemed to him 
similar and then later to examine into and follow 
the decisions of the chancellors who had pre- 
ceded him. This development of equity from a 
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system of natural justice into a system of law 
came to a head while the office was held by 
Lord Chancellor Hardwicke (1738-56), Lord 
Thurlow (1778-92) and Lord Eldon (1801-27). 
The extent to which the early chancellors were 
influenced by the canon law in working out 
their doctrines cannot be said to be fully settled. 
Undoubtedly both canon law and Roman law 
were of influence. It must not be assumed that 
this development of a body of law which, while 
it did not directly repeal the common law, suc- 
ceeded in getting around its effects went on 
without challenge from the courts of common 
law. From time to time protests were made 
against the growing judicial power of the chan- 
cellor, especially when he undertook to interfere 
with the enforcement of judgments obtained in 
common law courts, judgments which the latter 
courts regarded as entirely valid. The contro- 
versy came into the open in the reign of Eliza- 
beth, when Lord Ellesmere undertook t() enjoin 
the enforcement of a common law judgment in 
ejectment. Apparently because of the personal 
intervention of Elizabeth, Lord Ellesmere was 
temporarily defeated but succeeded in carrying 
the day in the reign of James i when all the 
judges of England summoned by the king to 
pass upon the question agreed that the chan- 
cellor could by injunction restrain the judgment 
creditor from enforcing a judgment obtained in 
the King’s Bench by a plaintiflF who in the 
opinion of the chancellor had been guilty of 
fraudulent practises. The exact manner in which 
the equitable relief was granted in such cases 
must be carefully noted. The chancellor made 
no pretense of having any power directly to 
nullify or set aside the common law judgment 
or to pass on its validity; he, much like the 
Roman praetor and the jurists, got around the 
common law. In English law this was accom- 
plished by alleging that all the chancellor claimed 
to do was to act in personam by ordering the 
judgment creditor to refrain from obtaining the 
issue of execution on the judgment, and to 
threaten him in the name of the king with pun- 
ishment if he disobeyed. Nominally therefore 
the common law judgment seemed as valid as 
ever; actually, of course, it became substantially 
of no value. Curiously enough this obviously 
sophistical reasoning that “equity acts only in 
personam'" and that therefore the common law 
rights of the parties are left intact — for if not, 
equity would be acting in rem — has colored the 
thinking of many, if not most, Anglo-Ameri- 
can writers on law ever since the time of Elles- 


mere, as the writings of Maitland, Langdell and 
Ames show. A more realistic view is set forth 
by some relatively recent writers, such as Judge 
Charles E. Phelps, Beale, Ilohfeld, Billson, 
Cook and others. 

Until the rise of the modern legislative body 
e(|uity w'as the great force of legal reform in 
Anglo-American law. By the development of 
uses and trusts it profoundly modified the land 
law of England and America; it developed by 
means of the law of trusts the first married 
women’s property law; it enabled married wom- 
en to contract with reference to their separate 
property in equity; it was the first to enforce 
simple contracts — this as early as the fifteenth 
century; in developing the law of specific per- 
formance of contracts for the conveyance of law 
it effected other important changes in the law 
of real property; it made choses in action assign- 
able before the common law adopted fully the 
Roman law device of the power of attorney; it 
developed much of our tort law in connection 
with the issuance of injunctions in labor disputes 
and unfair competition; it created substantially 
the whole of the law^ of mortgages with its equity 
of redemption and hills to foreclose that equity; 
it prevented the enforcement of judgments at 
law when it seemed inequitable to permit their 
enforcement; it ordered the reconveyance of 
land where the conveyance had obtained by 
fraud or was made by mistake — in fact, it wrote 
new chapters in practically every field of the law. 

As yet adequate studies have not been made 
of the history of the enforcement of ecjuity in 
the American colonies prior to the revolution. 
One of the best statements of wdiat little is 
known is found in the essay upon courts of 
chancery in the American colonies by Solon 
Dyke Wilson. From this sketch it appears that 
at some period of its history each of the thirteen 
colonies had a tribunal with chancery powers 
in some form or other. Upon the separation 
from the mother country some of the states pro- 
vided for the establishment of courts of chan- 
cery after the model of the High Court of 
Chancery in England. In others (Connecticut 
is an example) chancery powers were conferred 
upon the courts of law, the two systems, how- 
ever, being kept distinct. In others (notably 
Massachusetts and Pennsylvania) there were no 
separate courts of equity or courts to which 
power to administer equity was expressly given. 
To some extent the courts of common law in 
this last group succeeded in adapting common 
law remedies, so that they gave relief which 
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under the English system was obtainable only torically common law ^nd equity procedure, 
in equity. Ultimately, however, in these as in inter alia^ differed in two ways: in the mode of 
the other states, jurisdiction to administer equity trying issues of fact and in the types of appellate 
was expressly conferred upon the courts. review. At common law^ the issues of fact were 

In England the judicature acts of 1873 tried by jury; the appellate review was by wTit 

1875 consolidated all the courts into a High of error, w^hich brought up only questions of 
Court of Justice. Ihis is divided into five divi- law\ In equity the issues of fact were tried by 
sions, including one known as the Chancer}^ the court and, originally, entirely on the basis 
Division. This, however, is a mere matter of of written evidence — answers to interrogatories 
convenient distribution of business, w^hich can and de{)ositions made under oath — and the 
be altered by rule of court without statutory chancery appeal w^as in substance tried de novo 
change. All divisions are to administer in the by the appellate court of the questions of fact 
cases that come before them all rules of law — as w'ell as of law. The latter difference was due 
common law, equitable, or what not — applicable largely to the fact that as the evidence was writ- 
to the cases before them. ten the higher court could pass on it as well as 

In some parts of America, as in New" Jersey the trial court, whereas in the common law case 
and Baltimore, Maryland, there are still sepa- the triers of fact, the jury, had seen the wit- 
rate courts of equity with separate rules of pro- nesses. While formally the distinction between 
cedure; in others, as in Illinois and the counties action at law" and suit in equity is abolished by 
of Maryland, one court or set of courts admin- the codes, in essence it is usually restored by 
isters both systems of law, but the two kinds provisions, such, for example, as that found in 
of cases are kept distinct and the procedure is Connecticut, that all issues of fact which prior 
different; in still others, as in Connecticut and to the code were triable to a jury shall remain 
New' York, one set of courts administers both so triable and all issues of fact formerly triable 
systems and there is, or at least purports to be, to the court shall remain so triable. In addition, 
a single system of procedure, so-called code in some states by statute or constitutional pro- 
procedure, for all the courts. In the federal vision the distinction as to the kind of appellate 
courts common law and e(|uity are administered review is also retained and chancery suits are 
by the same court but the two are kept substan- reviewed by appeal instead of by writ of error, 
tially distinct. So-called ecjuitable defenses are. So long as constitutions and statutory provisions 
however, allowed by statute in common law retain jury trial in civil cases as at common law 
cases. In common law cases the procedure pre- and court trial in chancery or equity cases, and 
scribed by the state in which the court is sitting corresponding differences in appellate review, 
is followed; but in equity cases the procedure is the distinction between law and equity is not 
prescribed by the Federal Equity Rules adopted abolished. Much can be done and has been done 
by the Supreme Court of the United States in by wise provisions encouraging waiver of jury 
pursuance of a statute of Congress. trials; but not until these constitutional and 

It must not be imagined, however, that in the statutory requirements referred to are done 
so-called code states the distinction between away with and something like the more flexible 
common law and equity cases has entirely dis- English system is adopted can a real fusion of 
appeared. The reasons for the preservation of law and equity take place. Even then, of course, 
the distinction are numerous. One is, doubtless, the distinction between action for damages and 
the traditional conservatism of the legal pro- specific relief will continue, but there will be no 
fession and its clinging tenaciously to habits of need to call one common law and the other 
thought and ways of looking at things which are equitable relief. 

embedded in all the literature of the subject for Although equity has hardened into a system 
centuries. For example, the recent “reform’* of of principles and rules, it must not be imagined 
English property law speaks of certain titles that all power for growth has disappeared. To 
being good “at law” and of others as taking begin with, all systems of legal rules and prin- 
effect “only in equity” — this over half a century ciples permit of change as novel situations arise 
after the fusion under the judicature acts. Of and social and economic institutions change, 
perhaps more importance is the fact that in This capacity for growth equity shares with 
many of the code states the distinction is pre- common law. In addition, as the legalization of 
served by legislative or constitutional enactment, equity went on, the chancellors to some extent 
To understand this it must be noted that his- limited the process by the use of vague terms 
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such as discretion; for example, it was often said 
that the granting of a particular remedy was '‘in 
the discretion” of the court. Vague phrases of 
this kind cfmpled with the inherent elasticity 
of all systems of rules and principles thus permit 
of a continual growth and adaptation of equity 
to the changing needs of society. 

Walter Wheeler Cook 
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ERASMUS, DESTDERIUS (1466 or 1467- 
1536), Dutch humanist. Erasmus was bom at 
Rotterdam from an illegitimate alliance of a 
priest, and was educated in the schools of the 
Brethren of the Common Life. At the age of 
about tAventy-two he took the vows as an Augus- 
tinian canon; but after some years he left the 
cloister to enter upon the life of an author, and 
was one of the first to succeed in earning a living 
by his literary labors. He was afterwards dis- 
pensed from monastic vows. After many rather 
restlc.-?s years spent alternately in Paris, England, 
Italy and at Louvain he finally settled at Basel, 
where he died. During the latter part of his life 
the interest of intellectual Europe centered in 
him in a degree seldom equaled before or after 
him. His success would have been impossible 
without the young art of printing, of which he 
was one of the first to reap the full possibilities. 

Erasmus’ chief importance lies in the fact that 
he marks more clearly than anyone else the tran- 
sition from the Middle Ages to modern times. 
He despised and denounced all that seemed ob- 
solete, cumbrous, unreasonable or ridiculous in 
the civilization of his age, pointing with the 
same deep earnestness to the purity and sim- 
plicity of early Christianity and to the clearness 
and moral freedom of classical antiquity. He was 
neither a philosophical nor a political thinker, 
his noble pacifism remains declamatory, while 
his economic theories do not rise above the 
naive. Even a theologian in the strict sense he 
was not, in spite of his enormous activity in the 
field of translating, editing and commenting 
upon the Bible and the fathers. His aversion to 
absolute dogmatic rigor left him standing half- 
way between the contending religious parties, 
but just for that reason his influence continued 
to affect both. He erected a noble ideal of social 
and personal purity, sanity and simplicity, rest- 
ing on a faith in nature and in man and to be 
aspired at through education, learning and toler- 
ance. Writing exclusively in Latin he was able 
to reach through his published works and 
through his innumerable letters the whole of 
cultivated Europe. If his most permanent influ- 
ence was to be exercised by two works which 
he himself regarded lightly, the Praise of Folly 
and the Colloquies^ it is not only because they 
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were the most popular but also because after all 
they contain what was deepest and wisest in 
Erasmus’ mind. 

J. Huizinga 

Works’. An edition of Erasmus’ works was published 
by Jean Le Clerc, lo vols. (Leyden 1703 -06). The 
best English translation of Aforiae cnconiiiwi is that 
by John Wilson, as edited with introduction by Mrs. 
P. S. Allen (Oxford 1913); for a standard translation 
of the Colloquia familiana see that by N. Baile\ , which 
has been edited by E. Johnson as The Colloquies of 
Desiderius Erasmus concerning A/ew, Manners and 
ThingSy 3 vols. (London 1900). His letters (until 152H) 
have been edited, with prefaces, by P. S. and II. M. 
Allen, 7 vols. (Oxford 1906 -28). 

ConsidU Huizinga, J., Erasmus (Haarlem 1924), tr. by 
F. Hopnian (New York 1924); Smith, P., Erasmus^ 
a Study of His Lifcy Jdeah and Place in History (New 
York 1923); 'Phomson, J. A. K., “Desiderius Eras- 
mus” in Social and Political Ideas of Some (Jrcuit 
Thinkers of the Renaissance and Rcformatioriy ed. by 
F. J. C. Hearnshaw (London 1925) eh. vi; Allen, 
P. S., The Age of Erasmus (Oxford 1914): Seebohm, 
F., The Oxjord Reformers (3rd ed. London 1887): 
Murray, It. H., Erasmus and Luther (London 1920); 
Mestwerdt, 1 ^., Dtc Anfdnge des Erasmus (Lcipsic 
1917); Dermcnghern, Emile, Thomas Moms et hs 
utopistes de la Renaissance (Paris 1927); Born, L. K., 
“Erasmus on Political Ethics” in Political Science 
Quarterly y vol. xliii (1928) 520-43. 

ERNEST 1 , Duke of Saxk-Gotiia and Ai-ten- 
mjRG (ICmcst the Pious) (1601-75), German 
ruler and educational reformer. To repair the 
ravages of the '^Fhirty Years’ War Duke Ernest, 
acting on the maxim princeps otiosuSj deo exosuSy 
chose the reform of education as the best means. 
He inspired by the principles of religious 
piety rather than of rationalist enlightenment 
and was above all interested in improving the 
condition of the lower classes. In this task he 
was assisted by Andreas Reyher, whom he 
appointed as rector of the Gotha Gymnasitini 
in 1640. After a general surv^ey of the educa- 
tional and religious conditions of the duchy, in 
which Ernest participated personally, Reyher 
with the collaboration of the duke issued a 
report in 1642 which in later editions was 
entitled the Schulmethodus. ’Phis report served 
as an educational ordinance for the state and 
outlined in detail a program of elementary edu- 
cation. School attendance was made compulsory 
but not free from the age of five; heavy penalties 
were imposed on negligent parents; the provi- 
sion of schools and their supervision was regu- 
lated; the curriculum was prescribed with a 
strong emphasis on useful knowledge and nature 
study in addition to the usual three R’s and 
religious instruction; methods of instruction 
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emphasized observation and activity by the 
pupils, following the principles of Ratke, with 
which Ernest was familiar. A number of model 
sclioolhouses were built and the .status of teach- 
ers was improved by the establishment of a 
minimum salary scale and of a fund for the 
care of their widows and children. Teachers 
were urged to continue their studies while in 
service, and the establishment of institutions 
for their training was contemplated. To promote 
the efficiency of the system a series of textbooks 
and readers was prepared by Reyher. In 1656 
a plan was proposed for adult education. The 
work of Ernest the Pious proved of great influ- 
ence on the subset! uent contributions to public 
education in Germany of August Hermann 
Francke, whose father was in the service of 
the duke. 

I. L. Kandel 

Consult: Beck, A., Ernst der Fromme (Weimar 1865); 
Gelbke, J. H., Herzog Ernst der Erste^ genannt der 
Fromme y 3 vf>ls. (1810); Bohne, W., Die pcidagogischen 
JJestrebungen Ernsts des Frommen I'on Gotha (Gotha 
1888); Gcschichte der Pirziehung, ed. by K. A. Schmid, 
5 vols. (Stuttgart 1884-1902) vol. iv, pt. i, p. 1-74. 

ERSKINE, BARON, Thomas Erskine (1750- 
1823), English lawyer. Erskine ranks as the 
greatest advocate in the history of the English 
bar. A Whig and sympathetic to democratic as- 
pirations, a man of honesty and courage, he 
contributed more than any man of his troubled 
times to the undermining of the law of con- 
structive treason and criminal libel. In company 
with Burke, Fox and Pitt he served lo fix English 
constitutional liberties in their pre.sent forms. 

Of noble birth but poor, Erskine ’s service, 
first in the royal navy and then the army, was 
conventional, but he showed independence in 
preferring a happy marriage with a woman of 
no fortune. It was Lord Mansfield who influ- 
enced Erskine ’s decision to enter the law. He 
achieved instant acclaim by his successful de- 
fense of Captain Baillie, who, charged with 
attributing corruption to Lord Sandwich in the 
latter’s conduct of the Greenwich naval hos- 
pital, had retained the young advocate because 
of his early naval experience. 

Among the more important of Erskine ’s foren- 
sic battles may be mentioned his defense of Lord 
George Gordon in 1781 on a charge of treason 
growing out of the anti-Catholic riots of 1780; 
his defense in 1783-84 of the dean of St. Asaph, 
charged with seditious libel, a case that led 
directly to Fox’s Libel Act of 1792, laying down 
Erskine ’s principle that it was for the jury, not 
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the judge, to decide when a publication was 
libelous; his defense in 1789 of the publisher 
John Stockdale for publishing a pamphlet against 
the impeachment of Warren Hastings; and his 
defense in 1792 of Thomas Paine. The triumph 
of Erskine s career was perhaps in the series of 
state trials in 1794 in which he secured acquittal 
after acquittal. 

The last years of Erskine s life were as pa- 
thetic and futile as his early years had been 
brilliant and useful. Curiously, his decline began 
with his elevation to the chancellorship for the 
brief period of the ill fated ministry of All the 
lalents. Unfitted for the intricacies of equity 
practise, his adoption of the incongruous motto 
“Trial by Jury” for his heraldic shield caused 
general ridicule. After leaving the woolsack he 
spent his time as an idler and man about town. 
He suffered pecuniary disasters and contracted 
an unhappy second marriage. His last flare of 
glory was his speech in the House of Lords in 
defense of Queen Caroline. 

William Skagle 

Consult: Brougham, Henry, Memoir’* in Speech^ of 
the Hon. Thomas Krskine When at the Bar^ cd. by 
J. Ridgway, 4 vols. (London 1847) vol. i; Townsend, 
W. C., The Lwes of Tivche Emineyjt Jud^'cs of the hast 
and of the Present Century^ 2 vols. (London 1841)) vol. 

P* 398-474, and vol, ii, p. 1-144; Campbell, J. C., 
Lives of the Lord Chancellors, 10 vols. (5th cd. I .ondon 
1868) vol. viii, p. 222-396, and \ol. ix, p. 1-108; 
Dum^‘ril, Henri, Lord Erskine, etude sur le harreau 
anglais d la fin du XVJii^ siecle (Paris 1883). 

ERSLEV, KRISTIAN (1852-1930), Danish 
historian. Erslevs methodical mind, logical 
thinking and practical talents made him the 
leader of modern research work and scientific 
teaching of history in Denmark. He was trained 
in the school of Waitz, Droysen and Nitzsch, 
and as professor of history at the University of 
Copenhagen from 1883 to 1916 he introduced 
and organized regular courses of historical train- 
ing according to modern German methods. In 
1877 organized the Selskabet til Udgivelse af 
Kilder til Dansk Historie (Society for the publi- 
cation of sources of Danish history) and laid 
down the plans for the methodical publication of 
the sources of Danish history. His textbooks on 
the history of the Middle Ages and of the six- 
teenth century were models of scholarly presen- 
tation of the problems involved, in many cases 
anticipating later researches; they are still in use 
in all Scandinavian universities. As administra- 
tor from 1909 to 1926 of Denmark’s greatest 
scientific foundation, the Carlsbergfondet, he 


was the prime force for the comprehensive con- 
solidation of all kinds of research activity in his 
country. His own research work was concerned 
in particular with the history of Denmark from 
the thirteenth to the sixteenth century, and by 
his searching analysis of the sources he suc- 
ceeded in creating a completely new conception 
of important social and political problems of this 
period, such as the economic character of the 
specific Danish feudalism as founded by the 
Waldemarian dynasty and the influence of the 
Reformation upon the rise of the royal power. 
1 lis studies in the history of King Eric led him 
into the problems evoked b}^ the perpetual con- 
flicts about the Schleswig-Holstein question, 
and he published a series of researches into the 
constitutional and dynastic transactions regard- 
ing the duchies in the sevenUicnth and eight- 
eenth centuries, by which he arrived at conclu- 
sions contradictory to the official Danish asser- 
tions of preceding times. His iinpreiudiced 
criticism, free from all narrow' nationalism, had a 
salutary eft'ect upon the general way of thinking 
in Denmark and helped to prepare the Danish 
nation for the political self-n straint e\inced by 
the solution of the Schleswig cjuestion in 1920. 

Halvdan Koiit 

Important norks: Kongo og lensmand i det srxtende 
aarhundrede (Kini; and vassal in tbc sixteenth cen- 
tury) (C’openbaKcn 1879); Datmiarks' historie under 
Dronning Maigreihe og Erik of Pommrru (History of 
Denmark under Queen Margaret and Kin^ Eric), 2 
vols. (Copenhagen 1(8(82-1901); Wddennn tines stoi- 
hedstid (The Waldemarian cpoi.h) (Cojicnha^^en 1898); 
Iltstorik teknik (Histoneal technique) (Copenhagen 
1911, 2nd ed 1926); Vort slaegtieds uihejde i dansk 
histone (Our t;enc ration’s work in Danish histoi\) 
(Copenhagen 1922). 

Consult: l''riis, A., and others, in Tilskueren (1923) 

17-52* 

ERZBERGER, MATTHIAS (1875-1921), 
German politician. After teaching in an ele- 
mentary school, editing the Catholic Deutsches 
Volksblatt in Stuttgart and organizing a Catholic 
news agency and Catholic labor unions Erz- 
berger became at the age of twenty-eight a 
member of the Reichstag. Despite the opposi- 
tion of the more conservative Centrist leaders he 
soon won great influence in the Center party. 
During the World War he devoted himself to 
spreading German propaganda in Austria, 
Spain, Switzerland, Holland, the Balkans and at 
the Vatican by writings and travel. Although 
originally unopposed to far reaching war aims, in 
1916 he attacked unrestricted submarine warfare 
and, because of early knowledge of the Czernin 
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memorandum, called into question Austria’s 
power of resistance. He supported the resolution 
of July 19, 1917, which while emphasizing “the 
invincibility of the German people” called for 
“a peace of understanding and of lasting recon- 
ciliation.” On the basis of this resolution he suc- 
ceeded in persuading a majority of the Left to 
unite with the Centrists in a policy hivoring 
responsible government, democratic electoral 
reform in Prussia, the transformation of Alsace- 
Lorraine into a full Hedged member of the 
German federation, the restoration of Belgium 
and entrance into a league of nations. In the 
cabinet of Prince Max of Baden, Erzberger held 
the office of secretary of state. When relying 
upon Wilson’s Fourteen Points the government 
called for armistice negotiations, Erzberger was 
appointed chief of the delegation which con- 
cluded the Armistice on November 11, 1918. 
Later in the National Assembly at Weimar he 
fought for the acceptance of the Versailles 
Treaty against the vote of the peace delegation. 

As minister of finance from 1919 to 1920 he 
reorganized the ( ierman financial system along 
its present lines. A federal fiscal administration 
was created and the f(*deral right of taxation 
broadened. Federal subsidies were given to 
states and communes; a heavy tax was placed on 
war profits; an income tax was introduced; in- 
direct taxes were increased; and a non-recurrent 
le\'y (Notopfi'r) was laid on capital. 'Fhe extent 
and indeterminateness of the reparations claims, 
however, defeated the plan of removing the 
danger of the floating debt through non-recur- 
rent taxes. The progressive fall in currency 
values and the high rates made it extremely 
difficult to realize the tax program, especially 
since many large tax obligations were evaded. 
The nationalists opened a strong campaign of 
opposition to Erzberger, building on opposition 
to his tax program, and he was finally murdered 
by nationalist fanatics. 

The fierce antagonism he aroused can be ex- 
plained by the disappointment of many who re- 
lied on his view of the peace and his promises 
for the future, by the fact that he represented the 
south German ideal of a greater Germany as 
opposed to the Bismarckian tradition and by his 
financial policy, which was tinged with socialist 
ideas. His great persuasive power was due in 
part to his manner of presenting the visions of 
his imagination as though they were objective 
reality. 

E. H. Johannes Popitz 

Important works: ZentrumspoHtik im Reichstage^ 12 
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vols. (Coblenz and Berlin 1904-14); Die Riistungsaus- 
gaben drs deutschen Reichs (Stuttgart 1914); De> 
Volkerbund, der Weg zuni Weltfrieden (Berlin 1918), 
tr. by B. Miall as The League of Nations (London 

1919) ; Reden zur Nettordnung des deutschen Finanz~ 
tvesens (Berlin 1919); Erlcbnisse im Weltkrieg (Stuttgart 

1920) . 

Consult: Helffcrich, K., Fort mit Erzberger! (Berlin 
1919); Bauer, E., Erzberger (2nd ed. Munich 1925); 
(). de L., “Matthias Erzberger” in Contemporary 
Re 7 'ie 7 i\ vol. exx (1921) 453-61; Baden, Max von, 
Erimierungen und Dokumente (Stuttgart 1927), tr. by 
W. M. Calder and C. W. 11 . Sutton as The Memoirs of 
Prince Max of Badetiy 2 vols. (London 1928); Price, 
M. Philips, Germany in Transition (London 1923). 

ESCHEAT, in English common law, was the 
right of a lord to the lands of his tenant who 
died intestate and without lawful heirs. The 
failure of heirs might result from the felony 
of the tenant as well as from the actual absence 
of kin (except in Kent, where by the custom of 
gavelkind there was no escheat for felony), but 
escheat for felony was postponed to the crown’s 
right of wasting the tenement for a year and 
a day. In Bracton’s day escheat might also 
follow outlawry, and perhaps this is still pos- 
sible. The right belonged to all lords as well 
as to the crown and attached to all forms of 
tenure, its basis being the return of the tene- 
ment to the donor or his heirs upon the extinc- 
tion do facto or dc jure of the donee’s line. The 
right is therefore a part of the continuing lord- 
ship over the tenant’s lands. The confusing 
attempts of Glanvill and Bracton to describe 
escheat as the lord “inheriting” from his tenant 
soon failed as the maxim became established 
that one cannot be both lord and heir. Since 
escheat was an incident of tenure it applied only 
to land and it must be distinguished from the 
forfeiture of chattels to the crown for felony 
and the crown’s right to chattels as bona vacan- 
tia, The only occasion causing forfeiture of 
lands to the crown was treason. When the 
estate of a tenant in chief escheated to the crown, 
his undertenants thereby became tenants in 
chief and so liable to the more onerous incidents 
of that position; partial relief in such cases was 
afforded by Magna Carta, which provided that 
they were to hold of the crown ut de escaeta 
instead of ut de corona. The charter also affirmed 
the right of mesne lords to take escheats from 
their tenants convicted of felony — a right which 
the crown had frequently infringed. All through 
the Middle Ages escheats were a valuable 
source of revenue to the crown. Nineteenth 
century legislation extended escheat to incor- 
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poreal hereditaments and equitable estates; but as royal rights similar to droit d'anhainCy droit 


with the restriction of corruption of blood in 
1814 to treason, petty treason and murder and 
its final abolition in 1870 escheat for felony 
ceased. As a result of the statute ^)uia emptores 
it has become increasingly diflicult to prove 
the existence of a mesne lordship; and so escheat 
in modern times has almost always been to the 
crown, but occasional modern examples of 
escheat to a mesne lord are to be found. Escheat, 
however, both to the crown and to mesne lords 
was abolished in 1925, and instead the crown 
became entitled to take real property as bona 
vacantia (Administration of Estates Act, 1925, 
sects. 45 and 46); escheat to the crown as duke 
of Lancaster and to the prince of Wales as 
duke of Cornwall is similarly transformed and 
preserved. 

The existence of escheat in America depends 
on the difficult question whether tenure still 
exists in certain of the states; this is now merely 
academic, for legislation and some state con- 
stitutions secure the rights of the state to lands 
as w'ell as chattels, without always making it 
clear whether the theory is that the state takes 
them as hona vacafitia or as paramount lord. 
At the present day the word escheat is also 
used for forfeitures, such as where a corporation 
holds land contrary to the provisions of its 
charter as well as when an educational corpo- 
ration is dissolved. Where disabilities are im- 
posed upon aliens, some states exact the escheat 
of their land if they fail to become citizens 
within a set period. Escheat is also loosely 
applied to the state’s rights to unclaimed bank 
balances, savings accounts and so forth. Es- 
cheats go to the county where the property 
lies in Illinois and to the town in Rhode Island; 
otherwise to the state. Several states devote the 
proceeds to their school funds. 

On the continent the history has been more 
complicated. Roman law in its early days al- 
lowed the first comer to occupy property for 
which there was no heir and by lapse of time 
to become the lawful heir of the decedent. 
Under Augustus the Lex julia caducaria attrib- 
uted bona vacantia to the state, and consequently 
the usucapio pro herede was gradually restricted 
and practically abolished under Hadrian. In 
early Germanic custom escheats went to the 
commune as representing the ancient kindred 
group. With the advent of the feudal age the 
strictly feudal escheat of benefices was com- 
bined with survivals of the notion of the fiscus, 
and both were regarded, especially in France, 


de bat ar disc and the like. Even, feudal escheat 
was later restricted on these grounds in France 
to lords having haute justice. Elsewhere rights 
to receive escheats often came by grant or 
usurpation to local jurisdictions, corporations 
and the like. The University of Vienna, for 
example, had the right to receive escheats from 
its professf)rs and doctors. In some cases the 
church had claims — hence the maxim Quod non 
tollit ChristuSy tollit fiscus. 

At the present day the right of the state (or 
sometimes political subdivisions of it) is based 
upon code or statute: the state usually takes 
the estate subject to the decedent’s debts. A 
variety of different theories have been pro- 
pounded as a basis of this right. Some hold 
that the state is actually an heir — the German 
civil code lays down this theory — but more 
often the codes are non-committal. Others see 
in the right an attribute of sovereignty; a third 
view regards the state as merely exercising a 
usucapio; still another holds that the decedent’s 
estate discharges his debt toward the great 
society in case he has no smaller group, as a 
family, to which he owes duties. The proceeds 
of escheats generally go into the treasuries of 
the states concerned hut occasionally, as in parts 
of Germany, they are appropriated to charitable 
purposes. Although the present tendency to 
restrict inheritance to close relatives of the 
decedent would increase the opportunities for 
escheat, the wide powers of testation have in 
fact nullified them to a large extent. The present 
significance of escheat lies in the problem of 
succession and is connected with the question 
of inheritance taxation. The theory of the state 
as heir was recently pushed to its logical ex- 
treme in a French proposal (finally defeated) 
to make the state “a child in every family” 
so that it would take a share along with the 
natural heirs. 

Theodore F. T. Plucknett 
See: Feudalism; Land Tenure; Inheritance. 

Consult: Pollock, F., and Maitland, F. W., History of 
JCnfflish Lazv, 2 vols. (2nd ed. Cambridge, Eng. 1911); 
Holdsworth, W. S., and Vickers, C. W., Law of 
Succession (Oxford 1899); Williams, ]., Law of Real 
Property (24th ed. by R. A. Eastwood, l.X)ndon 1926); 
Williams, T. C., “The Abolition of Escheat^ in Law 
Journal y vol. Ixix (1930) 369-70, 385-86; Tiffany, 
H. T., Real Property y 3 vols. (2nd ed. Chicago 1920); 
Hemmeon, M. dc W., Burgage Tenure in Mediaeval 
England (Cambridge, Mass. 1914); Huebner, R., 
History of Germanic Private Law (Boston 1917); 
Schr6der, R., Lehrbuch der deutschen Rechtsgeschichte 
(6th ed. Berlin 1922); Tomaschek, J. A., Das Heim-- 
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fallsrecht (Vienna 1882); Rambourg, E., La dhherence 
(Paris 1922); Daillant, M., De la dhhirence (Chalon- 
sur-Sa6ne 1921); Petiteau, F., Vetat hiritier (Be- 
san9on 1929); Kahler, K., Das Heimfalhrecht . . . 
nach liihischem Rechte und BGB (Rostock 1902); 
Windscheid, B., Lehrhuch des Pandektenr edits j 3 vols. 
(8th ed. Frankfort 1900-01); Pacifici-Mazzoni, E., 
Istituzioni di diritto civile italianOy 7 vols. (5th ed. 
Florence 1913-22). 

KSMEIN, ADHEMAR (1848-1913), French 
jurist. Esmein was one of the greatest, if not the 
greatest representative of the history of law in 
France. Like Savigny or Mommsen he knew 
how to blend the historical with the juridical 
spirit in due harmony, but if he had had to show 
any preference he would no doubt have leaned 
toward the juridical. Primarily Esmein was a 
jurist whom a current common to many schol- 
ars of his generation in France transported 
toward the past. Hence his method differed 
considerably from that of the ordinary historian: 
it was above all reconstructive. 

Esmein, the historian of an institution, was 
prompted to start from the perfected institution 
and to follow the current of time back in order 
to determine the origin of its characteristic 
features. I^hat constrained him to make a choice, 
to neglect whatever is not juridically important 
— a method involving a certain danger, that of 
lapsing into the arbitrary and the subjective, and 
hence capable of being used only by a mind 
such as Esmein *s, at once very free and very 
judicious. As in the case of I'aine, whose lectures 
he had attended and who was not without influ- 
ence upon his mind, superficial critics ventured 
to reproach him with being “systematic.’’ 
Esmein, however, did no violence to the facts in 
grouping them around a small number of clear 
ideas which themselves sprang from facts. 

This method, which is indeed that of the his- 
tory of law and which Esmein, a truly encyclo- 
paedic mind, was the first in France to handle 
with such mastery, he applied to the whole do- 
main of the law. In Roman law he left an open 
trail in his Melanges d'histoire^ de droity et de 
critique y droit romain (Paris 1886); its articles on 
the law of the family and of property are es- 
pecially noteworthy. His three manuals, the fruit 
of his lectures in the Paris faculty, embrace the 
history of French law considered especially 
from the standpoint of public law: Cours iU~ 
mentaire d'histoire du droit franfais (Paris 1892; 
15th ed. by R. Genestal, Paris 1925), Prdcis 
dlimentaire d'histoire du droit franfais de i/8q i 
1814 (Fms 1908) ^nd Elements de droit constitu^ 
tionnel frangais et compari (Paris 1896; 7th ed. by 
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H. Nezard, Paris 1921). In the history of private 
law he wrote among other things Le mariage en 
droit canonique (2 vols., Paris 1891; 2nd ed. 
by R. Genestal, vol. i- , Paris 1929- ) and a 
valuable Etude sur les contrats dans le tres ancien 
droit franfais (Paris 1883). Finally, in the history 
of criminal law he left an important Histoire de 
la procedure criminelle en France (Paris 1882; tr. 
by John Simpson as A History of Continental 
Criminal Procedure y Continental Legal History 
series, vol. v, Boston 1913). 

Henri Levy-Bruhl 

Consult', Fournier, Paul, “Esmein, historien du droit” 
in Re^me mternationale de V emvif^nement y vol. Ixx 
(1916) 81-91; Weiss, Andre, “Notice sur la vie et 
les travaux de M. A. Esmein” in Institut de France, 
Academic des Sciences Morales et Politiques, Seances 
et travaux . . . compte rendu, n.s., vol. Ixxxvii (1917) 
437-80. 

ESPINAS, ALFRED (1844-1922}, French 
sociologist. Espinas studied at the Ecole Nor- 
male Superieure in Paris and became an asso- 
ciate in philosophy in 1871. From 1880 to 1894 
he taught with distinction at the University of 
Bordeaux, where Emile Durkheim was one of 
his colleagues. Later he was called to the Sor- 
bonne and in 1905 was elected to succeed 
Gabriel Tarde at the Institut de France. 

Espinas’ abilities as a scientific observer and 
theoretician had become evident upon the ap- 
pearance of his doctoral thesis and most notable 
work, Des societes animales (Paris 1877, 2nd ed. 
1878). It reflects the intellectual temper of the 
period following the defeat of 1871: fear of social 
utopias; distrust of individualism and of social- 
ism as well, because the latter seeks to establish 
individual equality; a search for “scientific” laws 
governing societies. This study of the sym- 
bioses, domestic societies and colonies of ani- 
mals was intended to show that society is not a 
bundle of abstract relations or a structure of 
contractual arrangements but an organized 
body, a living entity subject to such natural laws 
as those of cooperation, division of labor, dele- 
gation of functions and the like. Later in an im- 
portant article, “fitre ou ne pas etre, ou du post- 
ulat de la sociologie” (in Revm philosophiquey 
vol. li, 1901, p. 449-80), Espinas maintained 
that his peculiar synthesis of organicism and 
evolutionism offers the only possible basis for a 
true science of society. At the same time he 
pointed out that the family is the link between 
nature and society. Although far removed from 
the individualistic interpsychologie of 1 arde, he 
did recognize the psychic element in all social 
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bonds. Nor did he overlook factors peculiar to 
human societies; in fact, he was one of the first 
to insist on the cultural importance of tools as 
the embodiments of human volitions and he 
described the influence of technology on all 
cultural spheres, including philosophic thought. 

C. Bougle 

Other important ivorks'. llistnire des doctrines ^cono- 
miques (Paris iSgi); Les onlines de la technologic (Paris 
1897); La phdowphje sociale dit xvjin'siede et la rhmlu- 
tion (Paris i8<^8); Etudes mr Vhi'itoire de la philosophic 
de V action. Descat tes et la morale y z vols. (Paris 1925). 

Consult: Davy, Cicorj^cs, “J /oeuvre d’Espinas’* in 
Reime philosopliiquey vol. xevi (1923) 214-70; Lalande, 
Andre, “La vie et I’oeuvre d ’Alfred Espinas” in 
Revue inter nationale de socioloyjcy vol. xxxiii (1925) 
113-44. 

ESPIONA(jE is the practise of obtaining in- 
formation about an actual or potential enemy 
clandestinely for possible use against that enemy. 
It was used in the earliest tribal aggressions as 
a form of advance scouting of a more venture- 
some and hazardous sort. Espionage played an 
important part in military strategy and organi- 
zation in ancient conflict, especially in Asia. 
In western luirope the age of chivalry brought 
espionage into temporary disrepute. For the 
first time in history spies were condemned to 
death because of their spying rather than be- 
cause they were suspected enemies capable of 
bearing arms. The mediaeval church relied upon 
spies and operated a very efficient secret service 
for five centuries. According to some authorities 
the confessional was originally but a part of the 
vast and subtly coordinated system for gather- 
ing intelligence. 'Fhe spy system of the Mongols 
during the twelfth and thirteenth centuries ex- 
celled all other systems of military espionage 
before 1870. Accurate information, covering 
topography, defenses of cities and fortified 
places, size and equipment of armies and even 
the morale of civil populations, was gathered 
weeks and months in advance of attack. Mogul 
emperors of India, such as Akbar, employed 
as many as four thousand spies who, disguised 
as scavengers, entered every house twice a day. 
The secret police of imperial Rome, the Okh- 
rana of the czars and other bureaus of political 
police in modern Europe seem ineffectual in 
comparison with Akbar’s espionage system. 

The terms secret service and espionage sys- 
tem loosely describe the groups and cohorts 
of spies operating for kings and conquerors in 
ancient or mediaeval times, but the systematic 
organization of spies or military secret agents 


is of comparatively recent origin. Frederick the 
Great has been credited with the- innovation of 
organized espionage, but Maurice de Saxe, in 
his posthumously published Reveries ou me- 
moires stir Fart de la guerre (The Hague 1756; 
tr. by William Fawcett, London 1757), shows 
the same original conception of espionage as 
an integral part of military science which was 
afterward to distinguish the plans and cam- 
paigns of Frederick. Wilhelm Stieber, who 
served for two decades as Bismarck’s chief of 
espionage and police minister, claimed to have 
more than thirty thousand spies in the invasion 
zones of France on August 6, 1870, the day of 
MacMahon’s defeat at Worth. Upon Stieber’s 
death in 1882 the practise of spying began to 
experience an obviously faulty elaboration at 
the hands of his European imitators and be- 
came bewilderingly intricate. When the World 
War came in 1914 this complicated mechanism 
was quickly exposed as a clumsy burden, and 
both sides soon found the Stieber methcid out 
of date. Counterespionage, which is the de- 
fensive operation of spying upon spies, emerged 
with a well developed police technicpie that 
blocked and bafiled the ofiensiv'e. As a result 
months before the end of the war in 1918 
neither the agents of the Allies nor of the Ger- 
mans and Austrians were doing any significant 
amount of spying. 

Spies became counterspies after the peace 
treaties had been signed and the place of es- 
pionage in international relations became very 
delicately defined. All governments repudiate 
the individual spy if he is detected but insist 
on the necessity for espionage; they fear spies 
and fear even more not to keep some of them 
constantly employed. No government desires 
to indicate aggressive inclinations and so it is 
found much more convenient to discover that 
large appropriations must still be voted pri- 
vately and disbursed secretly in order to make 
certain that neighboring states are not turning 
bellicose. This urbane defensive may continue 
indefinitely, with the spy eclipsed by or merging 
with the military policeman. 

The spy in time of war endeavors to win 
the confidence of the enemy, for he wishes to 
report not only what he sees but what he has 
been told in confidence. He seeks information 
concerning the distribution of troops, new 
weapons under secret construction, sources of 
munitions and other supplies, the state of army 
and civilian morale, losses sustained in recent 
engagements, naval concentrations and the gen- 
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eral political situation. New fortifications, weap- 
ons or poison gases invite espionage in time 
of peace; and the diplomatic or consular officials, 
who have been called accredited spies, are ex- 
pected to gain information concerning any such 
new defense or military or naval threat without 
embarrassing their superiors or home govern- 
ments. When hostilities break out the diplomats 
are compelled to operate clandestinely from 
neutral countries, and the eventual embarrass- 
ment of such an undertaking usually transfers 
espionage duties to special secret service agents, 
who attempt to direct a network of spies more 
or less strategically located. A few daring and 
exceptionally gifted anny or navy officers may 
themselves serve as spies. Such highly prized 
agents arc usually collectors of the information 
that resident s})ies are gathering. Amateur spies 
are often effective, especially if recruited in 
regions ojiprcssed by an invader, as is illustrated 
by the work of Eelle Boyd in the American 
Ci\il War for the Confederacy and of Alice 
Dubois (Louise de Bettignies), w’ho organized 
and directed a jirivate and wholly amateur secret 
service in Belgium and the occupied depart- 
ments of France during the early months of 
the World War. Professional civilian spies are 
generally adventurers of a disreputable sort, 
and while a few of them active in the World 
War were found to be able, devoted and loyal, 
the great majority proved incompetent to a 
degree that would have been ludicrous if it 
had n(^t cost many (ff them their lives. Whole- 
sale professional informing agencies offering for 
sale to government representatives plans of 
fortifications, naval bases or mobilization ar- 
rangements have been known to flourish briefly. 
Espionage specialists try to be exacting on the 
score of reliability. Even an ardent patriot may 
blunder or be deceived and therefore all reports 
from spies are checked and rechecked against 
one another and by the staff in a variety of ways. 
Doubtless bureaucratic skepticism during the 
war cost more than one reliable agent a phe- 
nomenal success. But if everything reported by 
spies, informers and hysterical civilians had 
been recklessly acted upon, massacre and chaos 
would have resulted. 

Actual combatants seem little disturbed by 
spy scares except in the midst of retreat follow- 
ing a military disaster. But the civilian mania 
for denouncing suspected spies is dreaded by 
all espionage and counterespionage branches. 
The professional spy takes advantage of public 
hysteria at the outbreak of hostilities, craftily 
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locating himself while the mad harrying of 
innocent persons distracts the counterspies who 
might be seeking him. Several officials were 
mistaken for spies and shot and killed by zealous 
non-combatants in Germany during August, 

Every European belligerent was believed to 
have entered the war with a highly trained 
espionage system already in good w^orking order, 
yet not a single major action was strategically 
influenced by any one of the combatant spy 
services. Germany in particular, because of 
Stieber’s former excellences, was thought to 
be ready for a second exhibition of sly mastery 
and thorough preparation, but many instances 
of German secret service defeat, neglect oi 
failure might be cited. British counterespionage 
officers arrested a barber named Ernst who had 
been the go-between of (lerman agents in Great 
Britain the very day war was declared, thereby 
blinding the (jcrman staff so far as England 
was concerned. Similarly at the beginning of 
the Verdun offensive Cierman counterspying 
forces wuped out an overextended chain of 
French spies after detecting a single agent 
attached to it. 

Patriotism or the desire for more rapid pro- 
motion is the incentive for many spies having 
a regular military position. Those who accept 
dangerous assignments for other than patriotic 
reasons are prompted usually by love of adv^cn- 
ture or by avarice or perhaps by dire need 
induced by wartime economic changes. The 
remuneration of spies in all but exceptional 
instances is in no way adequate to the risks they 
incur. 

Within a limited range women and children 
are effective espionage agents, but the much 
dramatized sex element in espionage has been 
exaggerated. Elderly generals and others pos- 
sessing secrets worth gaining may be suscep- 
tible enough, but almost w^ithout exception the 
women sent against them have proved hope- 
lessly unreliable. A number of women spies in 
the World War changed sides, sold out to the 
enemy, turned double spy, professing to serve 
both sides, or abandoned the enterprise for a 
trivial reason. 

Spies obtain information easily; difficulty and 
grave danger set in when they attempt to 
communicate what they have learned. The tech- 
nique of counterespionage is a police technique 
borrowed from secret servdee in other fields, 
from political espionage and crime investiga- 
tion. Censorship scrutinizes the post and tele- 
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graph, seaports are guarded and false passports, 
necessary to the mobile spy, are watched for. 
Camps, cantonments and munitions plants are 
guarded and control areas are established at 
base ports, along vital communication lines and 
within a certain distance of the battle line. 
Counterspying in time of peace may be largely 
a fortuitous matter, but in time of war the 
counterspies manage a hundred forms of vigi- 
lance and surveillance. 

Penalties for spying arc relatively mild in 
peace time except in those countries of central 
Europe where international tension never abates. 
In war the spy may suffer the death penalty 
or a long term of harsh imprisonment, the latter 
often being commuted when peace returns. 
Spies are executed not because espionage is an 
outlaw undertaking but in order to discourage 
s})ying on the part of able officers or operatives 
whose lives the enemy government will be 
reluctant to imperil. Spies when captured are 
subject to an abrupt court martial, yet in both 
England and the United States many espionage 
cases were prosecuted in the civil courts. With a 
single exception there were no executions in the 
United States. 

Most regulations to destroy espionage work 
hardship on persons having no connection with 
military secret service. In all countries during 
the World War the internment of enemy aliens, 
a measure intended to bag potential spies, did 
the greatest amount of harm to frail, elderly 
or invalid non-combatants and restricted few 
if any spies. The espionage antidotes and laws 
restricting aliens have been a club in the hands 
of irresponsible officials everywhere. Alarmed 
and excited patriotic groups joined political 
police bureaus in the oppression of radicals 
and other minorities, using wartime legislation 
long after the war and subsequent demobiliza- 
tion had terminated. In all European countries 
counterespionage has pursued suspected spies 
in the same intense manner as during the 
World War. Minorities stranded by the Ver- 
sailles and other treaties, such as the Jugoslavs 
left subject to Italy, have been consistently 
oppressed by secret police agencies {see Politi- 
cal Police) using the convenient pretext of 
espionage. Radical organizations in the United 
States, as elsewhere, have been dealt with much 
more thoroughly than were any agents of im- 
perial Germany during the war. It is worthy of 
notice that the Espionage Act of 1917 is still in 
force in the United States. 

Espionage, which has the ironic effect of 


linking governments to the 'methods and prac- 
tises of the criminal underworld, is not exclu- 
sively a government enterprise. Industrial es- 
pionage and commercial espionage also exist. 
Employers who use industrial espionage hire 
private detective agencies, which place spies 
in industrial plants to keep watch upon the 
men, penetrate unions to disrupt them and 
prevent unionization of shops, to get evidence 
leading to the discharge of agitators and mal- 
contents and to break strikes. Commercial 
espionage, a manifestation of unfair competition, 
is used by business concerns in order to obtain 
the patents and markets of competitors. It is 
not new but was practised centuries ago when 
rival guilds sought to carry off each other’s 
secret processes. Diplomatic and consular offi- 
cials often engage in commercial as well as 
military espionage in times of peace. War offers 
vast opportunities for commercial espionage. 
With the assistance of the alien property cus- 
todian of the United States during the World 
War the patents of German subjects were im- 
pounded, secret chemical formulae revealed and 
customers’ lists freely examined. The British 
have claimed that their spies had obtained all 
the formulae of German dyes by 1915, even 
before the new poison gases for cloud attacks 
and shells were being reported by other es- 
pionage agents assigned to the protection of the 
military forces. 

Richard Wilmer Rowan 

See: Secret Service; Political Police; Detec- 
tive Agencies, Private; Military Organization; 
Warfare. 
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ESQUIROL, JEAN-ETIENNE DOMI- 
NIQUE (1772-1840), French psychiatrist and 
public health administrator. After studying 
medicine at Toulouse Esquirol became a public 
health officer in the army, serving at Narbonne. 
He finished his studies at Montpellier, the chief 
intellectual center of the south, and in the year 
vii of the republic went to Paris in search of a 
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livelihood. His meeting with Pinel at the Sal- 
petriere determined his career. He became an 
assistant at the hospital, publishing as his inau- 
gural thesis Des passions consider ees comme causes ^ 
symptdmes et moyens curatifs de Valienation 
mentale (Paris 1805). In 1811 he became first 
assistant to Pinel and finally was entrusted with 
complete control of the entire institution — ^the 
large public almshouse hospital with its psycho- 
pathic wards. Here, like Pinel, he did formative 
work toward establishing more humane and 
systematic methods of treating psychopathic 
patients. After inaugurating the first public 
teaching clinics on mental disorders in 1817 he 
left the Salpetriere in 1826 to become chief 
physician at the royal sanitarium at Charenton, 
then the outstanding semipublic mental institu- 
tion in France. He was an active organizer and 
administrator; largely through his efforts PinePs 
reforms were introduced into the provinces. He 
took great interest in fonnulating legal measures 
for the care of the mentally abnormal, notably 
the first uniform legislation of 1838. 

EsquiroPs ideas concerning mental disorders 
followed closely those of his master, Pinel, but 
displayed a more direct psychological interest. 
The emotions were for him the most important 
of the active causes of the psychoses. Fear, 
worry, unhappy family life, religious contro- 
versy, conflict with the folkways, reversal of 
fortune — all these were of primary significance. 
Heredity played a predisposing role. At a time 
when psychiatry was just recovering from an 
orgy of classification and when crude analysis 
presented hundreds of forms of mental disease, 
EsquiroPs classification was on the side of sim- 
plicity. All of the psychoses were grouped by 
him into five classes — lypemania (melancholia 
with delusions), mania, monomania, dementia, 
idiocy. His chief contribution here was the 
analysis of monomania, now abandoned in 
psychiatry but still retained in law, as delusional 
thinking centering about a supposedly single 
idea or isolated group of ideas. His studies on 
hallucinations, which he distinguished clearly 
from illusions, are still classic. 

Smith Ely Jelliffe 
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ESTATES GENERAL. The French represen- 
tative bodies which came to be known as Hats 
generaux trace back through various intermedi- 
ate stages to the plenary assemblies of early 
Capetian days. In times of emergency the king, 
prompted either by a genuine desire for advice 
or, as was more common, by the hope of in- 
gratiating himself with his subjects by pretend- 
ing to take them into his counsels, summoned 
as he saw fit representatives to deliberate with 
him on problems of state. At first such invita- 
tions were limited in the main to the nobility 
and the clergy; but beginning with the twelfth 
century and to a much greater degree in the 
thirteenth this royal favor was extended to the 
other classes as well, which at about the same 
period in England and in Spain were beginning 
to make their influence felt in parliamentary 
deliberations. 

The size and general procedure of the early 
French assemblies long remained unfixed, vary- 
ing according to the wishes of the king. The 
three orders, or, as they were soon called, 
estates, tended, however, to become separate 
entities, each of which might be summoned 
independently of the others. When the emer- 
gency was primarily financial, as was the case 
several times under Louis ix, the invitation 
might be issued to the third estate alone. But 
when broader national or church issues were 
involved, as during the periods immediately 
preceding the crusade of Egypt in 1248 and 
that of Aragon in 1284, the king, as an overture 
to public opinion, usually summoned the three 
estates together. 

Under Philip iv the assembly, which hitherto 
had been merely a device for consultation in 
abnormal circumstances, began to acquire the 
status of a formal institution. During his pro- 
tracted struggle with Pope Boniface viii the 
king was unusually solicitous of the opinions 
of his subjects. On a number of occasions, be- 
ginning with the impressive assembly at Notre 
Dame in 1302 and recurring at unprecedentedly 
short intervals, Philip had recourse to consul- 
tations with the representatives of the three 
orders “upon certain affairs of the highest con- 
cern to king and realm.’" As a general rule, of 
course, whatever the type of problem, the role 
of the assemblies consisted almost entirely in 
sanctioning some royal act already executed. 
But even this ex post facto concurrence, how- 
ever much of a formality and however restricted, 
was tending to become incorporated in the 
traditions of royal administrations. 
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Within a few years an even more important 
transformation began to take place in the char- 
acter of the assembly. Hitherto the personnel 
had been determined from above— by the king 
or usually by one of the royal oflicials in the 
bailliages, or shwchaussees , which constituted 
the administrative units of mediaeval France. 
In 1317, however, Philip V by an edict author- 
izing the principal cities throughout the king- 
dom to select their own re})resentatives to the 
forthcoming assembly introduced the elective 
principle, which w^as to become more and more 
the accepted method of determining the mem- 
bership of the l!!states General. This new ele- 
ment — the concept, however embryonic, of a 
representative system founded upon actual con- 
stituents — seems to have resulted very shortly 
in a change of attitude on the part of the king 
as well as of the representatives themselves. 
The latter seemed disposed, and sometimes 
were even prompted in that direction by the 
king, to assume the new and startlingly aggres- 
sive role of making articulate the wishes of the 
nation. The king, with an eye on the depleted 
treasury, listened patiently and was at times 
even moved to accede to these wishes. 

This tendency toward active participation in 
government was greatly accelerated by the rapid 
decline in prestige of the French monarchy 
during the Hundred Years’ War. From 1356 
to 1360 King John was a prisoner, while the 
political and military situation was becoming 
increasingly grave. Under the resolute leader- 
ship of Etienne Marcel the Instates General ac- 
quired for a brief interlude prerogatives which 
entirely transformed its character, d^axes were to 
be levied only with the consent of the represent- 
atives of the people; disbursements were 
subject to their supervision; assemblies were 
to be held annually; a thoroughgoing reform 
of the monarchy was demanded. The Estates 
General of 1358, attended by only the clergy 
and the third estate, was outspoken in its revo- 
lutionary threats, but with the death of Marcel 
the movement quickly collapsed. 

The firm hand of Charles v while tending to 
reduce the assembly to its more normal role 
was unsuccessful in exterminating the spirit 
which had been aroused and which was to per- 
sist well into the next century. Throughout 
this period the estates were frequently although 
irregularly summoned to vote emergency sub- 
sidies. Although the sovereign power continued 
to reside with the king, the representative body 
never ceased even during extended periods of 


inactivity to serve as a potential threat, always 
on the alert to detect a weakening of the central 
authority, whether due to political or financial 
factors. On occasion, as in 1413, the members 
of the Estates General, indulging in unsparing 
criticism of governmental policy, were strong 
enough, thanks to the king’s need of money, 
to secure temporarily at least removal of the 
higher administrative officers of the crown as 
well as the enactment of an ordinance {Or don- 
nance cahochienne) prescribing reforms. 

But whatever potential legislative ability the 
members of the various Estates General may 
have harbored was more than counteracted by 
their ineptitude for cooperation in a sustained 
course of action. Even the enterprising third 
estate tended to dissipate its energies in queru- 
lous intransigency and volatile formulation of 
grievances. More and more inclined to chafe 
at the personal inconveniences involved in 
attending a protracted central assembly, the 
estates were by no means ill disposed toward 
the device of one Estates General for the north- 
ern and another for the southern section of 
France and observed with similar equanimity 
the inauguration of a j)ractise w^hereby the 
representatives of each province met separately 
in an ‘‘estate provincial.” 

The strong centralized authoritarianism of 
Charles vii and of Louis xi, who seems to have 
convened an Estates General only once, greatly 
curtailed the activities of the representative 
institution. During the minority of Charles viii 
the none too secure regents resorted to the now 
time honored device for conciliating public 
opinion. But the nearly three hundred re[)re- 
sentatives who in 1484 assembled in Tours and 
engaged in two months’ vain discussion as to 
the reform of the realm provided but a brief 
interlude of activity For eight years later 
Charles assumed active direction of affairs and 
thereafter neither he nor his successor, Louis 
XII, was dependent for his authority or his 
finances upon a representative assembly, and 
the very widely separated convocations were 
but formalities. As a substitute for the Estates 
General, of which he was suspicious, P'rancis 1 
relied upon assemblies of notables composed of 
the most tractable representatives of the nobil- 
ity, the clergy and the courts, supplemented by 
a very carefully chosen group of similarly dis- 
posed commoners from the bonnes villes. 

But during the critical years of the religious 
wars the rulers, under pressure of financial 
distress and widespread religious schism, were 
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igain ibrced vo resort to the older device. In 
spite of interminable discussions little was ac- 
complished. The natural antagonism of interests 
between an impoverished ruler and an impor- 
tunate assembly was heightened by bitter reli- 
gious animosity. In 1589 the presumptuous 
insistence of the deputies that all decisions 
concurred in by the three estates should have 
the force of law discouraged further delibera- 
tion. The Instates General of 1593, at which a 
mere handful of deputies engaged in futile dis- 
cussion concerning the best means of elTecting 
a religious peace, was generally regarded as 
symptomatic of an obsolescent institution, while 
the discordant bickerings between the three 
estates in the confusion following the assassina- 
tion of Henry iv was almost universally con- 
ceded as final proof of their impotence. 

Yet the tradition jiersisted that the Estates 
General might in times of crisis still be sum- 
moned as a last resort. During the minority of 
Louis XIV when the country was disturbed by 
the acti\’ities of the* Fromle a move was launched 
in 1649 to summon llie three orders to an 
assembly at Rouen, d’his was unsuccessful, 
however, and during the long period of abso- 
lutism which was inaugurated shortly afterward 
there w^as no disposition on the part of the king 
to revive an apj^arently obsolete institution. 
But with the death of Louis XIV the idea of 
using these representative assemblies to coun- 
teract royal despotism was resurrected. In the 
confused period of the regency this revived 
interest centered in the Club dc TEntrcsol; the 
count of Boulainvilliers addressed a memorial 
to the regent urging the immediate convocation 
of an assembly and wrote his famous Lettres 
historiqiu's sur les parlmwtiU ou etats ^yvtieraux. 
Although the actual execution of these propos- 
als was forestalled by the attitude of the tri- 
bunals known as paricments — which vaunted 
themselves as the true representatives of the 
nation since the function of the Estates (general 
was limited to ‘‘very humble supplication’' — 
political theorists continued to point out the 
usefulness of the Estates Cieneral as a device 
for guarding against arbitrary taxation. 

The coup d etat of Maupeou in 1771 sud- 
denly removed these discussions from the realm 
of theory. The historically grounded defense 
of the Estates General by Marie de l^ezardiere, 
the abbe Mably and many others focused atten- 
tion on a revival of the institution, and the 
government of Louis xvi came soon to regard 
such a course as inevitable. In 1786. when the 
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financial situatior. uad become desperate, the 
minister of finance, Calonne, attempted to 
continue in power by recourse to an assembly 
of notables. But the notables themselves took 
the position that under the circumstances they 
were no adequate substitute for the larger body; 
and the courts of justice, taking the same atti- 
tude, proclaimed that further taxation w'as 
impossible without the concurrence of the rep- 
resentatives of the people. Public opinion was 
becoming increasingly articulate and insistent 
in its demands for a convocation of the Estates 
General, and finally on July 5, 1788, an order 
from the royal council oiticially acceded to its 
request. 'To the pojnilar agitation for a rep- 
resentative bodv had lieen j-)ined a demand for 
an apportionment (>f representation which would 
double the personnel of the third estate, making 
it equal in numbers to the clergy and nobility 
combined. Although such a distribution was 
vigorously opp(/sc'd by the two less democratic 
orders and by tin parlcincnls, the intensity of 
public opinion, which w^as gradually becoming 
organized, was powerful enough to force the 
innovation upon tlie governmiait. 

In the elections held according to bailliages, 
the deputies of the clergy and the nobility were 
chosen by direct, univiTsal sulTrage and those 
of the third estate with only very minor suffrage 
restrictions. Ih'eliminary local assemblies of 
each of the three orders were held in order to 
prepare cahiers dr dolrniicrs^ in which were 
summarized the griev ances and demands of the 
electors in the bailliage. Although the signifi- 
cance of these cahiers is vitiated somewhat by 
the fact that the government had prepared 
stereotyped models tt) be circulated among the 
third estate assemblies in the towns and espe- 
cially in the local rural units — which, owing to 
the original manipulation by the government of 
the franchise reejuirements were to send a dis- 
proportionate number of deputies to the central 
assembly — they constitute, taken as a whole, a 
fairly accurate reflection of popular opinion 
throughout France. The elections were held 
without governmental interference, and the 
twelve hundred elected deputies arriving in 
Versailles, each w'ith his caJiicr, were to an 
unprecedented degree national representatives, 
qualified and determined to consider questions 
of national welfare. On the initial question of 
procedure the deputies of the third estate, who 
soon proved themseh^es the dynamic force in 
the assembly, vigorously opposed the assump- 
tion of clergy and nobility that the three orders 
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were to deliberate in separate sessions. On 
June 10 under the leadership of Sieyes — a dep- 
uty already known by virtue of his provocative 
brochure, Qu'esUce-que le tiers etat ? — ^the third 
estate formally invited the other two orders to 
participate in a joint session and resolved that 
in case of refusal the deliberations of the single 
body should be considered as binding. A week 
later, supplemented by a few deputies of the 
clergy, the third estate proclaimed itself the 
“national assembly” and in the face of con- 
tinued official interference dramatically pledged 
itself “never to disband . . . until the consti- 
tution of the kingdom has been firmly estab- 
lished on a solid foundation.” When on June 23 
a royal declaration nullified this decision 
and decreed separate sessions of the orders, the 
deputies of the third estate, supported by 150 
of the more democratic bishops and curates 
who had joined them the previous day, openly 
defied the representative of the king and voted 
itself a sovereign assembly, which could be 
disbanded only on its own initiative. The defi- 
ance was effective. On the following day prac- 
tically the entire remainder of the clergy met 
with the third estate, and the next day many 
of the nobles capitulated. Two days later on 
the twenty-seventh the king countermanded his 
earlier decree and recommended that the three 
orders deliberate as a single body. The National 
Assembly had become a reality. 

Louis Halphen 
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ESTOURNELLES DE CONSTANT, BAR- 
ON D*, Paul Henri Benjamin (1852-1924), 
French politician and diplomatist. He was for a 
while in the colonial service in Algiers, where he 
put forward proposals for softening the tech- 


nique of colonial administration in order to 
perpetuate European conquest of backward 
peoples. After serving in diplomatic posts and 
rising to be minister in London he entered 
politics, was elected deputy for the Sarthe in 
1895 and served as senator for several terms. 

D’Estournelles de Constant attempted to 
devise institutions to help maintain international 
peace. He objected to being called a pacifist, re- 
serving the right to fight when he considered 
fighting necessary or justified. He took no part 
in the work of the pre-war peace societies and at- 
tached little importance to the routine of peace 
congresses. He favored exceptional manifesta- 
tions as more likely to produce a decisive influ- 
ence at a given critical moment. His successful 
visit to the United States in 1902 to induce 
President Roosevelt to bring a dispute with 
Mexico before the arbitral court at The Hague 
(until that time unused) was such a manifesta- 
tion. He was a delegate to the peace conferences 
at The Hague in 1899 and 1907 and was awarded 
the Nobel Peace Prize in 1909. Between 1904 
and 1909 he organized a series of interparlia- 
mentary visits among the parliaments of Great 
Britain, France, the Scandinavian countries and 
Russia. He introduced into Europe from the 
United States the organization known as Inter- 
national Conciliation. In 1911 he was made the 
first director of the European Center of the 
Carnegie Endowment for International Peace. 
At the outbreak of the war he entered actively 
into patriotic work. De^spite minor variations 
from the usual his attitude and activities may in 
general be characterized as typically those of a 
liberal reformer in international affairs. 

Th. Ruyssen 
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ETHICAL CULTURE MOVEMENT. The 
term ethical movement is now generally re- 
stricted to those organizations which aim to 
promote appreciation and understanding of the 
sense of duty, of moral law and of infinite hu- 
man worth. Positivism, utilitarianism and ideal- 
ism were ethical movements in a sense and dur- 
ing the latter part of the nineteenth century a 
distinguished group of philosophers in England 
formed the London and Cambridge ethical 
societies, which conducted scholarly lectures 
and promoted philanthropic reforms. The 
earliest as well as the most significant, however 
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of all such movements originated in the Society 
for Ethical Culture which was founded in New 
York in 1876 by Felix Adler. This society was 
composed of both Jews and Gentiles who w ished 
to consecrate themselves and their children to a 
religious moral life, both in theory and in prac- 
tise, independent of all creedal and theological 
dogmatism. 

Felix Adler was the son of a rabbi and was 
reared in Reform Judaism. His studies in Kant- 
ian philosophy and historical criticism which 
led him to abandon the limitations of Jewish 
theology served, however, to reenforce his 
religious faith in moral law. To this faith he 
added a keen interest in social reform motivated 
by his concern for individuality and the intrinsic 
holiness of man. He was also influenced by his 
studies in Christian ethics and by the writings 
of Emerson. 

The intellectual life of the movement has I )een 
deeply influenced by the ethical philosophy of 
Adler, but no single philosophy, creed or doc- 
trine is prescribed. Members may or may not 
have other religious beliefs and affiliations. The 
underlying idea of the movement is that morality 
can and should be maintained and cultivated in 
its own terms, free from external sanctions or 
incidental motives. Therefore the aim of ethical 
culture is “to assert the supreme importance of 
the ethical factor in all the relations of life — 
personal, social, national, and international, 
apart from any theological or metaphysical 
considerations’’ (Society for Ethical Culture of 
New York, Directory, New York 1920, p. 18). 

The unifying force in the movement is the 
consecration and participation of the members 
in practical endeavors to solve such moral prob- 
lems as are involved in family and sex relations, 
in the relations between vocations and classes, 
in the elevation of labor and alleviation of 
poverty, in “the moral poverty of the . . . well- 
to-do classes” and above all in education. These 
problems are discussed from the ethical point of 
view, but the emphasis is placed less on the 
theoretical discussions than on the application of 
ethical ideals to specific needs. Although the 
adherent of ethical culture realizes that moral 
reform implies economic and political reform, 
his chief concern is with the moral aspect, the 
aim being to clarify and apply those ethical 
principles which may serve to guide the neces- 
sary material reorganization of society. 

The societies also carry on distinefively reli- 
gious activities. They hold Sunday services at 
which addresses are delivered, and the leaders. 
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officiate at marriages and funerals. On the whole, 
the societies have developed few ceremonial 
forms, although in England Stanton Coit has 
adapted older liturgical materials to the services 
in his Ethical Church. 

Chief among the philanthropic activities of 
the ethical culture movement are its educational 
institutions. It took an early lead in promoting 
free kindergartens, child study associations and 
adult education. Its eff()rts to enhance the mean- 
ing of vocations by emphasizing the moral ideas 
and issues embodied in them have been fruitful 
both as educational programs and as principles 
for group organization. The Ethical Culture 
School in New' York City, which includes a high 
school and a kindergarten, is one of the most 
distinguished and educationally successful 
schools in the country. 

The ethical culture societies have initiated or 
actively promoted such movements as tenement 
house reform, abolition of child labor, visiting 
nurse associations, settlement houses (for ex- 
ample, the Hudson Guild and Madison House in 
New York) and legal aid bureaus. In Germany 
they have promoted public libraries, recreation 
facilities and numerous charitable enterprises. 
I’he founding of the Secular Education League 
in England in 1907, the Universal Race Con- 
gress in 19 1 1 and the International Congresses 
on Moral Education also deserve mention. The 
movement originally sponsored the publication 
of the Ethical Record (1888-90), which was suc- 
ceeded by the International Journal of Ethics 
(1890). 

Affiliated societies have been organized by 
such leaders as William M. Salter in Chicago in 
1883, by S. Bums Weston in Philadelphia in 
1885, t>y Walter L. Sheldon in St. Louis in 1886 
and by Leslie W. Sprague in Brooklyn in 1906. 
In England, beginning in 1886, societies were 
organized by Stanton Coit, Percival Chubb, 
Horace J. Bridges, George E. O’Dell, Harry 
Snell and others. The movement spread to Ger- 
many chiefly through the influence of the sociol- 
ogist Georg von Gizyeki and later to Austria, 
Switzerland, France, Italy and even Japan. 
Among the other influential leaders might be 
added the names of John L. Elliott, Henry J. 
Golding, Alfred W. Martin, David S. Muzzey, 
Henry Neumann and in Europe Wilhelm 
Boerner and Rudolph Penzig. In 1887 the 
American societies were federated into the 
American Ethical Union, and in 1896 an Inter- 
national Union of Itthical Societies was organ- 
ized. The chief strength and organic unity of the 
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movement is still to be found in the American 
societies. In 1930 the six American societies had 
3500 members, about half of whom were in New 
York and Brooklyn. 

Herbert W. Schneider 
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ETHICS. Although morality and ethics are 
both related to custom, there is a fairly well 
observed division of significance between them. 
Conduct social in fact may be described as 
moral when it is maintained or even observed 
as a fact. But as conduct rises from fact to ideal 
it becomes ethical. In a word, ethics is the 
organization or criticism of conduct in terms 
of notions like good, right or welfare. The 
ethical differentia is the construction or recon- 
struction of conduct in the light of those rational 
elements which pass for ideals. 

Ethics must be distinguished, on the other 
side, from theology. Once the element of the 
ideal is invoked, conduct may lose its tang and 
concreteness by being seen too much under the 
aspect of eternity. Conduct afliliated too inti- 
mately with ideals grows mystical and loses its 
social significance. That is, conduct may cease 
to be ethical from overidealization as well as 
from underidealization. Indeed, ethics may best 
be distinguished from theology by regarding 
its commerce with ideals as a piecemeal give 
and take rather than as initial surrender and 
subsequent devotion. Ethics is the sexular and 
critical manner of taking account of the ration- 
alizing process in conduct. Its temper is non- 
mystical, and its orientation is social rather 
than theological. Not that religious influence 
has not tried to furnish a theological foundation 
for ethics or, more frequently still, tried to 
provide sanctions to budge conduct toward 
moral perfection. Rather, in spite of efforts and 
claims, the history of this relation since Socrates 
has been the story of the gradual moralization 
not only of religious machinery but of the gods 
themselves. Ingersoll’s waggish remark, “An 
honest god is the noblest work of man,” has 
now been documented into seriousness. 

Throughout western speculation ethics has 


bulked large in the philosophical enterprise as 
a whole. Since Socrates indicated mankind as 
the proper concern of “lovers of wisdom,” 
speculation as a guide to conduct has been 
prominent. While Socrates was unproudly aware 
of the centrality for philosojihy of the ethical 
impulse, the growing prestige of disinterested 
thought has not infrequently obscured from liis 
successors the role played in their thinking by 
ethical motives. Important as ethics has been 
in the systems of most great philosophers, it is 
fair to say that it is critical retrospect that has 
usually enlarged the ethical segment of such 
systems. While Plato consciously took the good 
as the kingly center of his system of ideas he 
seems not to have conceived it (although his 
critics have been continually quick to do so) as 
a rationalized projection of what he found satis- 
factory and could recommend in the social life 
of Athens, when that life was perfected by 
excellencies borrowed from Sparta. Even the 
Platonic metaphysic is moral: the idea of the 
good is the source not only, as the Republic has 
it, of light but of Inniig also. Aristotle thought 
to reunite the ideal and the real into a func- 
tional unity. But since by nature man is a social 
animal this unification never strays far from 
moral paths. Since, however, morality as the 
factually social is blind, ethics is centrally es- 
tablished in the form of the taste of enlightened 
and cultured pensons. d'hc good is the goal, 
and it is what cultural connoisseurs declare 
it to be. If in tlie metaj)hysical end (iod gets 
more detached from the stirring life of men 
than was Plato’s form of the good, God still 
preoccupies Himself with what from an inside 
view is ethical: namely, wath Ilis own, let it 
be hoped also man’s, good. Indeed, the very 
metaphysical detachment of God seems to 
spring from the fact that nothing save His own 
intellectual activity is worthy of divine pre- 
occupation. 

The historical eventuation of classical Greek 
philosophy into the frankly practical Weltan- 
schauung of stoicism and Epicureanism is itself 
an oblique acknowledgment of the inner domi- 
nance of the ethical aspect. As long as the social 
texture of the Grecian world held together, the 
principles of conduct were sufficiently habitual 
to be intellectualized as aesthetic independents 
without disturbing the moral course of life. 
When morality is only habit, ethics easily grows 
aesthetic. But once the stream of conduct itself 
was disturbed and men were loosed from an- 
cient familial, political and vocational moorings 
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by the shifting of trade or the movement of 
armies, the ideal element had to be consciously 
related again to conduct to prevent such un- 
moored elements from drifting. Epicureanism 
and stoicism provided a way of life for those 
who but for them would have had no cues for 
conduct other than merely the hated cues of 
alien constraint. 

When this vast un settlement in the Mediter- 
ranean basin reached peoples seasoned by long 
adversity into chronic habits of unrestrained 
idealism, Christianity was born. The Christian 
doctrine differc'd from Greek j)hilosophy chiefly 
in its unshakable alTirmation that goodness and 
power are united into one- -a beatific unification 
of which the poor were to be the chief bene- 
ficiaries. Such a faith rej^resents the final limit 
of the idealizing process. It is easy, indeed 
inevitable, for the human animal to confront 
the “worse-in-fact” with the “hetter-in-pros- 
pect,” and as long as there is a discernible 
continuity of means between tlie two we have 
normally the etliical field- conduct related to 
if not determined by ideals. Rut when the worse 
becomes the worst and the better the best, 
when the gap between the ideal and the real 
yawns into a gulf so impassable that natural 
means must be supplanted by divine cataclysm, 
then supernatural religion displaces ethics as 
guide to life. But supernatural Christianity may 
best be conceived as merely the unrestraint of 
a process which under control we have de- 
scribed as the ethical impulse. What was added 
to Greek idealism to make Christianity possible 
was a certain jicnsonal warmth and goodness 
guaranteed rather than ignored by power: the 
ethical differentia enshrined superiiaturally and 
got at mystically. Christian j^hilosophy has ever 
sought progressively more rational methods of 
making available and effective the assertion of 
such an ethical faith. 

Save for idealism, the one system that has 
proudly carried on the classical tradition, mod- 
ern philosophy beginning with Descartes has 
not been paramountly ethical. The idealistic 
tradition has claimed more than its share of 
great names in modern times — Leibnitz, Kant, 
Fichte, Hegel, Green, Bosanquet, Bradley, 
Royce, Croce — and all of them have been 
ethically-religiously motivated. But the other 
movement — represented most prominently by 
English empiricism — arising with science and 
traveling with it pari passu has concerned itself 
in the first instance with the problem of knowl- 
edge. When John Locke was importuned by 


friends to write an ethics that would match 
the acumen of his famous essay he replied after 
many sympathetic postponements that as long 
as the golden rule was available it was not of 
primary importance to write a speculative trea- 
tise upon ethics. This early modern tendency 
of the empirical philosophy to regard ethics as 
purely a practical matter and to conceive prac- 
tise as wholesomely determined by already 
available principles, largely religious, marked 
the predilection of most linglish philosophy 
until the rise of the utilitarian movement. 

Utilitarianism was only speciously an excep- 
tion to this attitude; for while it was para- 
mountly ethical in emphasis it did not seek 
speculatively to constitute the principles in 
terms of which the moral life was to be main- 
tained. Rather it took natural goods — utility, 
pleasure — as being the final goods and con- 
cerned itself wfith the engineering problem of 
how to distribute them more justly. In this it 
was but typical of the tendency of the social 
sciences in imitation of the natural sciences to 
break away from the earlier ethico-religious 
outlook. Giving primary attention thus to means 
rather than to ends utilitarianism condemned 
ethics to the service of what may well have been 
not so much critical standards as outmoded 
values. 

The most persistent question to which polit- 
ical philosophy has attempted an answer is that 
of the basis of authority. The rise of the state 
through contract or otherwise, the nature and 
transfer of sovereignty, the boundaries of fruit- 
ful control, the spread of political participation 
— ^these and other such questions in the history 
of political theory are but diverse ways of 
stating the essentially ethical motif that lies at 
the heart of politics, the problem, as T. H. 
Green has it, of ‘‘the principles of political 
obligation.’’ As this ground has, in L. T. Hob- 
house’s terms, shifted from “kinship” through 
external “authority” to the broadened internal 
base o^ “citizenship,” the ethical element of 
politics has evolved from customary morality 
to a loyalty rationally conceived and freely 
chosen. The democratic doctrines of govern- 
ment by consent, of freedom of contract and of 
speech and of a common good that in nature is 
universal mark the unabashed florescence of 
ethics in politics. 

In no conflict, however bitterly contested, 
has ethical conviction ever been the monopoly 
of either side. Indeed, the more severe the 
conflict of interest, the more desperate the need 
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the more certain arc the issues at stake, whether 
economic or otherwise, to he conceived as eth- 
ical. Since ethics operates with opposed notions 
of good and bad, right and wrong, it is in the 
nature of ethical judgments to condemn the 
antithesis of what they approve. But to con- 
demn does not forthwith abolish: one's enemy 
remains in spite of disap})roval, unless lie can 
be physically killed off; and the forces of oppo- 
sition to ethical judgments were early discov- 
ered to reach further than such summary 
physical power. Nature herself took sides, and 
spirits teemed to succor or to subvert. The 
appeal to magical and then to religious sanc- 
tions for moral support was a way of maintain- 
ing morale in the absence of physical potency. 
]f the gods — with their postulated reserves of 
power— stood with one, ones disapprovals 
would be at the last effectively approved. His- 
torically, however, there has been strategy as 
well as power in the religious sanctioning of 
moral ideals. We have seen already how the 
idealizing process tends to match insuperable 
difficulties with affirmational excess. The dis- 
crepancy between sexual desire and sexual satis- 
faction, for example, begot in the Middle Ages 
an ideal of purity that stopped not short of the 
demand for complete continence. But not only 
was God’s fairest creature everywhere an enemy 
of this ideal, as the church Withers pathetically 
acknowledged, but one’s worst enemies here 
are of his own household. Then must the 
religious sanction for this moral ideal be tem- 
pered with mercy. Apply the rigorous ideal to 
only a few, being merciful when they fall; and 
grant to the many the rewards of virtue for a 
life admittedly second best. Religious institu- 
tions have not only in this fashion sanctioned 
moral ideals which otherwise would have been 
suspended impotently in mid-air but have also 
mediated with mercy the rigor of ideal de- 
mands. God knows man’s weakness as well as 
approves his strength, and the failure of natural 
virtue will not be allowed to thwart supernatural 
grace. How far this humane mediation reaches 
may be seen by contrasting Christian ethics 
with Kantian ethics. Although Kant built upon 
Christian presuppositions he sought a “religion 
within the boundary of pure reason.” The 
morality that emerged from such confinement 
— obedience to universal law purely for the 
sake of the law — exacted a perfection that Kant 
himself admitted could perhaps not be found. 
It exacted, in short, the impossible with no 
leniency to render the impossible tolerable. The 


casuistry of scholastic ethics, on the other side, 
only dimly obscured with subtle proliferations 
such divine mercy as rendered perfectionistic 
ethics possible by making it tolerable. 

I’he truth, however, that ideals outrun phys- 
ical facts — outrun them if uncontrolled to such 
marvelous excess as demands both religious 
sanctions and the divine softening of them — 
does not mean that ideals do not rationalize 
physical forces, i.e. both arise from and justify 
them. Religion has always taken sides on what 
it regarded as crucial issues, giving promise, 
moreover, of substantial succor to those who 
would stand fast with the angels. Through 
sufficient disillusion with such promises either 
in themselves or in the temporal latitude they 
allow for fulfilment men may, however, come 
to limit the idealizing process in the name of 
practicability. With such limitation “utopian” 
ethics gives way to “scientific” ethics. This shift 
really became sincere in western culture only 
with the work of Karl Marx. As Marx saw it,, 
the early democratic ethic was utopian. It did 
not even systematically renounce divine aid; 
in more minds than merely Rousseau’s and 
Godwin’s it looked forward hazily and happily 
to an impOwSsible perfectibility of human nature. 
Besides, the democratic ethic did not clearly 
discern the natural history of ideals themselves 
and so did not see that the conflict of moral 
ideals is, in a world of limited goods and un- 
limited wants, little but the struggle for con- 
crete advantage deflected to a realm of tem- 
porarily postponed response. The positive illu- 
sion that arises from this latter impercipience 
is clearly manifest in democratic writing — ^not 
more in the ad hoc appeal of the American 
Declaration of Independence than in the eco- 
nomic doctrine of Adam Smith — ^in the form 
of the immature conviction that if all men were 
but equally honest every issue could be har- 
moniously adjusted. Great credit therefore be- 
longs to Karl Marx not only for seeing but 
equally for saying what a natural history of 
ideals implies. 

It generally passes for ethical advance to have' 
subordinated the conceptions of right and duty 
to the notion of good. It is largely taken for a 
deepening of insight to see further that the idea 
of good is integrally tied up with the fact of 
goods. But it is less frequently seen that right 
and duty imply that goodness is dynamic and 
that, being so, it stands in need of a creative 
technology. It was the most noticeable social 
function of a “duty” ethics whether Christim 
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or Kantian to facilitate the maintenance of the 
economic and institutional status quo. It was 
the most noticeable function of the democratic 
ethic, emphasizing good as meaning the right 
to have and to hold goods, to win through revo- 
lution, if impossible through discussion, the 
goods in question for the status quo. But just 
as early science fitted its new instruments and 
transforming functions into old and static con- 
ceptions of the old world, so the scientific ethic 
adapted itself to a fixed notion of good. The 
utilitarian ethic — taken as the most acceptable 
formulation of the modern democratic move- 
ment — saw basically no distinction between 
natural and moral good; they both alike were 
pleasure. And since pleasure is afforded man 
by nature, Bentham, for instance, saw no way 
to enforce a moral distribution of this natural 
good — “each one to count for one and no one 
for more than one” — save an appeal to sanctions 
that were almost as external in their operation 
as had been those of authoritarian ethics. And 
although Mill believed that a difference of 
quality in pleasure marks the line betw^ecn 
natural and moral good, both qualities were, 
for want of any clear formulation he had of 
moral methodology, equally given to man. 
Moreover, the self-conscious scientific ethic of 
Marx is bellicose in its assumption that moral 
good is identical with natural good — all the 
more so because goods from which “good” 
borrows its meaning are defined by the materi- 
alistic interpretation of history. Although value 
itself not only derives from labor but is created 
by labor, goodness is pitched up automatically 
in the evolutionary process, to be distributed 
violently through revolutionary means rather 
than by being itself created through coopera- 
tive participation of human intelligence. 

The basic point in common between authori- 
tarian and democratic ethics is thus the assump- 
tion that moral goodness is identical with nat- 
ural goodness and that natural goodness is 
limited so that distribution of it can as a matter 
of fact (as democracy in crucial instances) or 
as a matter of right (as Marxianism in general 
and communism in particular) come about only 
through violence. Now violence is on any show- 
ing not easily identified as itself a case of good- 
ness. And so the pass to which contemporary 
ethics comes is that of seeing morality arise 
(although it is generally hoped that it will func- 
tion independently of such genesis) only as a 
specific by-product of wholesale immorality. 
Can a classless society — assuming it to be the 
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desideratum — arise from the dead ashes of one 
class burned at the stake by another.? 

But to revert to the initial characterization of 
ethics as rationalism bent in the direction of 
conduct, it may be said that the renunciation 
of the traditional meaning of reasonable, which 
identified it with precedent, in favor of the 
democratic meaning, which identified it with 
the desirable, seems in the analysis thus far to 
introduce the necessity of seeking the desirable 
through means themselves more undesirable 
than custom, convention, institutionalism, could 
ever be. The crucial problem of contemporary 
ethics — as communism and capitalism stand 
facing each other, steadfast each in its own 
convictions — is whether goodness can be eth- 
ically arrived at. In the light of the analogy 
with economic goods — which have been found 
to differ from natural goods by the potency of 
human initiative and ingenuity to make from 
the one an unlimited quantity of the other — 
this problem would seem to turn on the question 
as to whether moral goodness does not differ 
from natural goodness in the same way, i.e. 
by the mediation of human ingenuity and ini- 
tiative. The analogy is strengthened by the 
modern assimilation of “g(>od” to goods. 

The newest contender for ethical honors — 
pragmatic ethics — seeks systematically to de- 
velop this contention. Its critics have sought 
either to reduce it back to institutional acquies- 
cence or to foist upon its spirit of revolt re- 
sponsibility for the violence of Fascism and 
Bolshevism, but John Dewey, its chief ex- 
pounder, has insisted that it is a res media 
between institutional conservatism and revolu- 
tionary radicalism. The point at which it is 
claimed that the pragmatic emphasis represents 
an ethical advance is the creative role of intelli- 
gence with reference to moral good. To hold 
that there is a moral good which comes to be 
only through judgment is negatively to brand 
as totally inadequate both the traditional duty 
ethics and the hedonistic doctrine of the good: 
the former because it provides intelligence from 
without with standards so superior as to reduce 
reason to the slavish role of mere acknowledg- 
ment and application; the latter because it 
provides non-reflective elements of natural ex- 
perience. If the natural good — as identified by 
mere liking, want, desire and the like — ^is the 
only good, then there is no moral good; and 
ethics is pure rationalization of caprice or power. 
If, however, there is in addition a moral good, 
then it must be either derived from the outside 
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or created through the incidence of intelligence 
upon the iiatural good. In the former case duty 
again functions through nondescript conscience 
or the command of some superior power oper- 
ating through sovereignty either human or 
divine. 

If the pragmatist be logically right in holding 
intelligence as judgment to function only in 
problematic situations and if a problematic sit- 
uation be conceived by him as a juncture of 
conduct in which there are present no goods 
sufficiently unambiguous to motivate action, 
then to make up one’s mind as to what to do 
is to instigate action that would not have been 
but for the thinking. Now if we add that for 
man, an animal primarily more motor than 
rational, all values are activities (although for 
purposes of simplification the emphasis may 
be put upon feelings that accompany or satis- 
factions that complete activities), then we arrive 
through specific and definite thinking at goods 
that in no sense were prior to, but that literally 
are created by, intelligence in its normal exer- 
cise. If the only values that ethics can discover 
to man are either the natural, animal kind or 
the supernatural, religious kind, then must not 
man remain forever either a gluttonous brute 
offending the deity that flickers through his 
aspirations or a fallen angel struggling with his 
brute nature through the heroic failure of suc- 
cessive renunciations? But if there happens 
naturally to man as the legacy of fortunate 
variations in the long struggle for survival a 
genuine alternative both to groveling and to 
renunciation, he may, if he can but summon 
faith in the creative efficacy of his own efforts, 
persuade others to share or improve his vision 
of a better way of life than that out of which 
the vision arises. If this be possible, activities 
may result more generous than competition or 
acquisition; and they may be accompanied by 
feelings more pleasurable for self and less costly 
in pain for others. Professional ethics feebly 
exemplified the principle which if put coura- 
geously to work might, it is claimed, rehabilitate 
ethical theory by making it vital in moral prac- 
tise. Instead of the ethical laissez faire of de 
gustibus non est disputandum there is proposed 
by pragmatic ethics the doctrine that natural 
goods are but candidates for ethical honors — 
honors to be awarded only upon critical proof 
that the natural goods will stand the wear of 
time through public scrutiny. Only in this way, 
say the pragmatists, can the social sciences claim 
the honor that is rightly theirs, the honor of 


vitalizing knowledge by practise and of inform- 
ing practise with insight. This doctrine may 
be but the latest ethical distress signal- -a signal 
given by morality at the contemporary cross- 
roads — or it may be a genuine creative syn- 
thesis of authoritarian and naturalistic tradi- 
tions in ethics. But at any rate there is a grow- 
ing fear that, unless some effective synthesis 
does emerge, the impending conflict between 
the mutually desperate convictions of bour- 
geoisie and proletarian moralities may abolish 
all ethics in a wholesale crucifixion of the 
human race. 

'r. V. Smith 
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i^THICS, PROFESSIONAL. See Profes- 
sional Ethics. 

ETHNIC COMMUNITIES are groups bound 
together by common tics of race, nationality or 
culture, living together within an alien civiliza- 
tion but remaining culturally distinct. They may 
occupy a position of self-sufficient isolation or 
they may have extensive dealings with the sur- 
rounding population while retaining a separate 
identity. In its strict meaning the word ethnic 
denotes race; hut when applied to communities 
in the above sense it is loosely used, in the ab- 
sence of any other comprehensive term, to cover 
the more general concept of culture. Purely re- 
ligious communities, such as the Mormons or 
the Shakers, or economic cf)mmunities, like the 
New Harmony or Brook Farm groups, do not 
fall under the term although they arc in many 
rcvspects similar to the groups here discussed. 
( I roups possessing a single point of cultural 
divergence or functionally distinct, like monastic 
or university units, share with ethnic commu- 
nities the (juality of being in other communities 
without being of them, but they lack many 
features of those communities which arc bound 
together by a traditional culture complex. 

Such communities vary according to their 
origin, their cohesive factors, the attitudes of 
the outer community, and the nature of the civi- 
lization ()f which they are a part. They tried to 
survive by reason of self-consciousness produced 
by divergence and through the tenacity of their 
social institutions. In major group migrations 
ethnic communities may be created because the 
exodus of one people to make way for another 
is rarely complete. Very frequently the remnant 
of the old does not lose its identity, and although 
it becomes merged with the oncoming multi- 
tudes it retains its ancient customs, its language 
and its group consciousness intact. Eastern Eu- 
mpe is full of such communities surviving from 
the waves of Teutonic and Slavic migration in 
the early centuries of the Christian era. Efforts 
to rectify boundaries at the close of the World 
War were impeded, especially in Transylvania, 
by the presence of just such self-conscious com- 


munities, owing their origin to population move- 
ments more than a thousand years before. Still 
older communities are to be found in the Near 
and Middle East, where centuries of population 
movement have left their traces in a tangled 
mass of unamalgamated units living in close 
juxtaposition to one another. The Turkish Re- 
public has found these communities a major 
obstacle to the development of its national char- 
acter and has endeavored by exchange of popu- 
lations to rid itself of elements which the old 
empire had been unable to assimilate. 

Communities originating from migration 
movements survive chiefly through their own 
cohesion and their resistance to assimilation. 
Where communities are created through mili- 
tary conquest they are more apt to be forced 
into existence by the command of the dominant 
group, as when conquering invaders expropriate 
a subjected land and set aside an area to which 
the native population is segregated. In the 
United States, Indian reservations were created 
in this way and were so completely endowed 
with a community character that until recent 
years American law dealt with them only as 
tribes, not as individuals. Native quarters are 
familiar features of cities where an alien has 
taken forcible possession. Such communities 
tend to hold a definitely lower social status than 
those arising from migration, as they arc con- 
quered groups and not simply minorities. Where 
a people has been sent into captivity as a group, 
as the Jews in Babylon, or have been individ- 
ually enslaved, as the Negroes in America, eth- 
nic communities may develop in quite different 
ways. The Jews in Babylon drew closer their 
tribal bonds, defined more consciously their 
culture pattern, recorded their history, laws and 
customs and emerged from captivity with their 
traditional culture strengthened. The American 
Negroes, however, isolated and without leader- 
ship, drawn from different tribes which did not 
even speak the same language and bound to- 
gether only by a common color and status, have 
built out of the culture of their captors a new 
culture, indigenously American but distinctively 
Negro. 

Administrative and trading groups in foreign, 
usually “backward,** countries may be consid- 
ered ethnic communities. With a personnel 
which is largely transient and a status equal if 
not definitely superior to that of the general 
community, they deliberately and as a matter 
of political policy set themselves apart in order 
to maintain their prestige and conserve their 
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culture. The largest and most famous of such 
communities arc to be found in the Far East, 
where the English quarter f)f an Indian city is 
as distinct as a Chinatown in America. In most 
modern Kuro}H*an colonies this policy is aided 
by racial distincti\ eness, but in the absence of 
marked dissimilarity it becomes necessary to 
resort to force. The famous Statute of Kilkenny 
forbidding the English of the Pale to intermarry 
with the Irish whom they were administering 
was prompted by fear that the governing body 
would be absorbed into the country and polit- 
ical control be lost. The color legislation of the 
Union of South Africa, distinguishing the whites, 
the colored and the natives, is a similar effort 
on a larger scale to keep the governing group 
from being undermined by the encroachments 
of a growing mixed clement. Trading colonies, 
although not backed by the same political force, 
have been similarly imposed upon the area in 
which they are located and remain separate be- 
cause of superiority, not simply because of 
difference. The “factories’* of the East India 
companies in India, the outposts of progress 
along the jungle rivers of Africa and the impos- 
ing settlement of Shanghai with its European 
laws, its English speech and its complete sepa- 
rateness from the corresponding native town, 
all represent a more powerful material culture 
and are indirectly allied to more powerful politi- 
cal states. 

Military groups accompanying administrative 
units or invading an alien territory have some- 
times settled pennanently or have been left be- 
hind when the main army has been withdrawn. 
Herodotus ascribes the origin of certain Egyp- 
tian communities which he found in Asia Minor 
to the passage of Egyptian armies through the 
land. Such remnants are more apt to form com- 
munities when women have accompanied the 
army as camp followers. When soldiers take 
wives from the native population ethnic com- 
munities are likely to result only if their con- 
quest has been made permanent and they have 
been in a position to form a separate caste for 
themselves and their half breed children. In the 
areas of the New World colonized by Spain and 
Portugal the mestizo population has occupied a 
status and lived a community life separate from 
that of the native Indians, but in time this 
mestizo element has imparted its culture to the 
whole country and its distinctiveness as a group 
has mainly disappeared. 

The shifting of boundaries between modem 
nationalist states inevitably creates communities 


culturally allied to their former and distinct from 
their new nationalities, as in Alsace-Lorraine 
and the southern Tyrol. Such communities have 
a distinctly different status from any of the 
separatist groups described above. Because they 
claim identity with a still independent national 
group they receive external support and look 
forward hopefully to the time when the turn of 
the political wheel may carry them to the other 
side of the frontier. Efforts to Germanize Alsace 
after 1870 could hardly hope for success while 
the statue of Strasbourg in Paris stood draped 
in black. 

Communities of fugitives or of voluntary emi- 
grants are familiar types today. Of the two a 
body of involuntary exiles is more apt to make 
a positive effort to retain its cultural identity. 
Among the more potent reasons why Jewish 
communities have remained distinct from their 
environment in eastern Europe and elsewhere 
is the fact that they have been communities of 
fugitives, not of voluntary emigrants; and their 
presence in any land has usually been due to the 
desire to escape from a worse situation else- 
where. Ceitain of the settlers in the American 
colonies, notably the German sects, and some 
of the groups going more recently to the interior 
of South America have set out with the intent 
of maintaining their own community life in the 
land of their adoption, but usually when emi- 
grant communities retain their distinguishing 
features it is more by accident than by design. 
Such groups entering a wilderness may count 
on isolation to permit the survival of their own 
culture, but where the isolation of the wilderness 
has given way to the contacts of an industrial 
civilization the tendency of the alien to seek the 
reassurance and guidance of his own kind is 
responsible for community development. Such 
immigrant ghettos have been accepted in Can- 
ada as more or less permanent and have been 
encouraged by permission to use the language 
of the group in the schools, but in the United 
States these “little Italies” and “little Polands” 
have been denounced as evidences of the failure 
of the process of assimilation called for by na- 
tional policies. By the act of immigration the 
immigrant voluntarily accepts the country to 
which he goes and he is expected to become an 
integral part of it. The persistence of ethnic 
communities under these circumstances is due 
in part to the degree of divergence between the 
dominant and the minority culture, in part to 
the size of the group and the nature of the bonds 
which hold it together but primarily to the re- 
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ception which the group receives, the status 
which it is accorded and the barriers which are 
raised against its members by the larger com- 
munity. The survival of immigrant groups as 
ethnic communities may be very generally at- 
tributed to the attitudes of the country which 
they have entered. 

The chief basis for cohesiveness is race. Phys- 
ical difference which cannot be changed or con- 
cealed sets one group apart from another and 
marks any man who seeks to leave his commu- 
nity and become part of the surrounding culture. 
The Chinese who seeks to leave his Chinatown 
is under a severe handicap not experienced by 
the Italian who emerges from little Italy. Differ- 
ences in color are conspicuous and count for 
more than those involving head form, which 
may interest the anthropologist. The importance 
of race varies not only with the degree of racial 
divergence but with the strength of race preju- 
dice in the dominant group, a fact clearly dis- 
played in the contrast between Anglo-Saxon and 
Spanish or Portuguese colonies. Race becomes 
more potent as a differentiating factor when 
reenforced by differences of culture or status. 
The American Negro is confined to certain oc- 
cupations and excluded from full participation 
in American life partly because he started as a 
slave; his former servile status has strengthened 
the color line, forcing him to stay within his 
ethnic group. 

Where no marked racial differences exist, cul- 
tural difference forms the basic cohesive bond 
and appearance merely supports cultural bar- 
riers. The cultural unit may be a tribal one, as 
in certain groups in the Near East, or it may 
derive from local tradition, as in the Tyrol and 
Alsace. Elsewhere a submerged national group 
such as the Poles, Slovaks or Czechs preserves 
its national culture. Most commonly, however, 
the cultural differences are those that obtain 
between the culture of the home state of the 
culture community and that of the new state, 
differences involving language, tradition, com- 
mon interest in the land of origin, common 
pride and common customs. In the case of liiuro- 
pean quarters of eastern cities the culture rep- 
resented is compositcly occidental rather than 
the peculiar heritage of a single national group. 

Supplementary to race and nationality the 
strongest reenforcing factors are language and 
religion, both of which are apt to be essential 
parts of the national culture complex. The de- 
velopment of national languages, coterminous, 
for the most part, with national states, has made 


language a symbol of nationality as well as the 
vehicle of tradition. The retention of the tradi- 
tional tongue is often the principal aim of those 
who seek to prevent an ethnic group from losing 
its identity, while the loss of that language is 
taken as a measure of amalgamation. It was 
largely through the preservation of the Polish 
language that the Poles retained their common 
identity for a hundred and fifty years under 
Russian, Austrian and German domination. In 
attempting to mold the Tyrol into an undiffer- 
entiated province of the Italian state the prin- 
cipal drive has been against the use of the 
German language and has been carried to the 
point of changing the place names to their Italian, 
form or an Italian substitute. 

Religion, although less outwardly distinguish- 
ing than either race or language, is a peculiarly 
cementing force because of its institutional char- 
acter and its possibilities for intellectual leader- 
ship. Its sustaining force is outstandingly dis- 
played in the case of the Jews, where race, 
nationality and religion so combine that one 
scarcely knows whether to classify the Jewish 
group as religious, national or racial. Under 
adverse conditions in many lands the Jewish re- 
ligion has been kept alive by pride of race, while 
the race has in turn been kept distinct by its 
common religious bond and religious leadership. 
Other groups show the same experience in a 
modified form. To the Armenians their church 
has been for centuries the symbol of their na- 
tionality. German Mennonites, Dunkers and 
other sectaries in the United States have re- 
mained distinctly German communities, while 
neighboring German farmers have lost their 
separate identity. Among the French of Canada 
the Catholic church has undoubtedly been the 
strongest factor in preserving their cultural com- 
munity intact, while among recent immigrant 
groups in the United States it has played a simi- 
lar role. Polish churches and parochial schools 
form the central institutions of many Polish 
communities in America. Even among the Irish, 
where no language factor has operated to keep 
the group apart, the identification of Irish with 
Catholic and the teaching of Irish history in 
parochial schools have helped strongly to pre- 
vent loss of identity and to keep the Irish after 
several generations a partially if not wholly dis- 
tinct culture group. 

Other elements of cohesion and differentia- 
tion support those already described, although 
none have the separative force of race, nation- 
ality, language or religion. Differences of eco- 
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nomic organization are occasionally important, 
most notably in the case of the gypsies, who 
have maintained their tribal organization, no- 
madic character and primitive economy in the 
midst of a sharply contrasting industrial civili- 
zation. More frequently it is difference of eco- 
nomic status rather than of organization which 
maintains the barrier between groups and pre- 
vents amalgamation, d'hose who wish to keep 
the American Negroes a distinct group recognize 
that the latter’s economic status aids this purpose 
and oppose economic and |')rofessional advance 
on the part of the Negroes, knowing that it will 
weaken the barriers raised against them. 

Certain institutions characteristic of particu- 
lar groups reenforce other factors. 'The Sokols 
— ^gymnastic societies characteristic of certain 
Slavic groups — German Tiirnvereine and sing- 
ing societies, Finnish cooperatives, all add a 
distinguishing quality to the life of the group. 
Distinctive customs — special ways of celebrating 
holidays, of arranging marriages or of conduct- 
ing funerals — play their part. Distinctive food, 
ns with the Jews, although seemingly of slight 
importance, aids considerably by marking those 
whose diet does not correspond with the pre- 
vailing one and by developing the business of 
supplying particular foods. To all these must be 
added the oral and written tradition of the 
group. I’radition is a very strong factor in com- 
munities that have remained in a fixed place to 
which traditions are attached — principally those 
communities created by conquest or political 
transfer. It is very much weaker in immigrant 
communities, where the traditions are often ill 
adapted to the new environment, wdiere they 
do not have the place association which might 
otherwise keep them alive and where there is 
often no literate group necessary to perpetuate 
them. 

Given these lines of cohesiveness as a basis 
for survival, the fate of ethnic communities 
depends further upon the leadership they gen- 
erate, their isolation or contact, the attitude of 
the majority group and the economic and politi- 
cal texture of the society of which the commu- 
nity is a part. A major difference with regard to 
the pressure that has been exercised from the 
outside exists between ethnic communities of 
ancient or mediaeval times and those situated 
within modern nationalistic states. During the 
Middle Ages, when political and economic life 
was organized locally, the survival of ethnic 
entities was a matter of course. Trading com- 
mtmities of English in the Netherlands or the 


German Hanse in London were set up by defi- 
nite agreement. The Venetians demanded in 
return for assistance to the crusaders the right 
to establish trading posts within the cities of the 
East where their measures, laws and tongue 
should prevail. Throughout the western world 
the isolation of economic life and the particu- 
larism of political organization permitted the 
survival of self-contained, diverse units. With 
the beginnings of nationalist sentiment in the 
West the situation changed. Minority groups 
could retain or assert their self-determinant 
identity only against the drive of the dominant 
majorities for a uniform culture and single loy- 
alty. Many of the present states of central Europe 
— not only the Czechs and the Slovaks but 
Poles, Ukrainians, Letts, Lithuanians, Croats, 
Slovenes and the various other succession states 
of the Ilapsburg and Romanov empires — have 
growm out of the efforts to preserve a culture 
which was evolved in mediaeval isolation, was 
infused with modern nationalism and was 
granted political autonomy when the principle 
of national self-determination was af)plied to 
favored minority groups at the close of the 
World War. 

These communities survived as potential states 
mainly through the conscious effort of their lead- 
ers to prevent loss of identity and in response to 
the repressive efforts of the dominant group. 
Their newspapers had been suppressed, their 
languages outlawed, their schools disbanded and 
their societies disrupted; but their priests and 
teachers had handed down for generations the 
history of their heroic past. 'J'heir leaders — a 
Kosciusko or a Kossuth — had raised the stand- 
ard of rebellion and burned deep into the hearts 
of the people the brand of loyalty and the scars 
of defeat. In the isolation of the mountains, in 
the secrecy of homes or in the sacred precincts 
of the church the work of maintaining tradition 
has gone on and distinctive dress, speech, reli- 
gious practises and customs have all been called 
into play to reenforce it. The Ukrainians, for 
instance, although adherents of the Roman Cath- 
olic church, have conducted their ritual in an 
archaic form of the Ukrainian speech lest by 
adopting the Latin form they become indistinct 
from their more powerful neighbors, the Poles. 
Although there is no adequate measure of the 
success of efforts to suppress such communities 
— and the process is still going on with respect 
to the new minorities created by the Versailles 
settlement — ^they have failed ultimately to ac- 
complish their ends. A Polish priest, predicting 
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the rapid disappearance of Polish communities 
in America, summed up the reaction of his own 
people and of many others in the statement: 
“For a hundred and lifty years the Germans 
tried to force us to be Germans, so we are still 
Poles. The Americans do not care; we shall soon 
he Americans.” 

Ethnic communities produced by immigration 
are subjected to similar types of pressure as soon 
as they become large enough to awaken a sense 
of fear — not fear lest they rise in active political 
revolt but lest they deflect the development of a 
nation from its traditional channels and cause 
power and control to pass from the dominant to 
ihe submerged groups. In their relations to the 
indigenous Indian population the countries of 
the New World have encountered problems 
similar to those of the ancient migration founded 
communities of Europe, but with respect to later 
immigrant groups radically different relation- 
ships have arisen. In Canada the presence of an 
established French population which antedated 
the English induced a policy of tolerance toward 
other groups, their cultural autonomy being in 
a measure acknowledged through permission to 
retain their language for some official and edu- 
cational purposes. In the United States, on the 
other hand, the system of public education with 
its almost universal use of English established 
the principle that the nation was to be unilingual 
and unicultural at base. The successful opera- 
tion of this principle w^as taken for granted. It 
remained for the events of the World War to 
bring out the fact that the nation was not of one 
culture and one language aiid that neither Jack- 
sonian democracy wath its assertion of the simi- 
larity and equality of all nor the later theory of 
the melting ]K)t had worked effectively. While 
the public schools were teaching in English, 
private schools, j^articularly certain parochial 
groups both Protestant and Catholic, were car- 
rying on instruction in various foreign tongues; 
and both industrial centers and rural regions 
contained communities culturally distinct from 
their American surroundings and conscious of 
their separate identity. 

These communities had developed and sur- 
vived in part through the constant additions to 
their ranks from the stream of newly arrived 
immigrants and in part through the fact that the 
American people did not carry into practise their 
national theory of equality. Branding the mem- 
bers of these communities as “wops,” “hunkies” 
or “kikes” they exerted social pressure to force 
them back into their ghettos, where they might 
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seek their place among their own kind. Of low 
economic status, without an intelligentsia (ex- 
cept in the case of the Jews), leaderless and with 
a tendency to lose successful members, since 
the price of success is often the severing of 
grouj) ties, these immigrant communities hung 
on in most American cities, ignored by many 
and condemned by others as un-American. They 
have all develojx d certain characteristic features. 
In every case mutual benefit societies have been 
formed to assist members at times of sickness 
or death and incidentally to serve as social gath- 
ering places. In practically every case food stores 
and restaurants j)urveying the type of food 
familiar at home have served as centers where 
gossip is exchanged, news shared and the stereo- 
types of thought and action reenforced and pre- 
served. In most communities a church follows 
the first signs of prosperity when the group is 
able to support a priest, for to many an immi- 
grant his religion is the only experience which 
he can carry unchanged from his old home to 
his new. Whether or not a school follows the 
establishment of the church depends largely 
upon leadership, for the demand for education 
is far from universal among immigrants, who 
are often illiterate. The development of schools 
is most apt to be stimulated by religious authori- 
ties seeking either to preserve the religious 
affiliation of a group exposed to alien ways or 
to enable a particular church with its leaders to 
survive. Thus in certain communities Polish 
priests seeking to retain their parish member- 
shij) among the second generation of immigrants 
have established parochial schools presided over 
by Polish nuns where the Polish language, his- 
tory and traditions are taught. When not sup- 
ported by religious leaders such schools are 
usually the work of organization officials who 
see in the younger generation the only way to 
maintain organizations which originally grew up 
to protect newcomers. Where a community is 
sufficiently large and literate, a press in the 
native tongue brings in the news of the old 
country, the gossip of the community itself and 
an interpretation of the affairs of the nation at 
large. Professional men of the group perform 
their services; traditional forms of entertainment 
develop; and the community becomes so com- 
plete that its members practically never leave it 
except to move from one such community to 
another, never think in other terms, never read 
American news, meet other people or in any 
way make contact with the outer community. 
Such isolation as this exists most conspicuously 
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in more or less separate industrial communities 
but is almost as characteristic of blocks in the 
ghettos of large cities. Although it can hardly 
remain so complete for more than one genera- 
tion in a city, a new generation does not see the 
end of the old isolation . 

It is characteristic of these American com- 
munities that they should be always on the 
move, each new wave of immigration or migra- 
tion forcing an old community out of its old 
home and into a new one. The essential culture 
features, however, persist without reference to 
geographical location. It is also characteristic of 
these immigrant groups that they are more self- 
conscious in their areas of second settlement 
than in their original unit. It is only when they 
leave the ghetto that they know that they have 
been in it. If the area of second settlement has 
become completely developed as an ethnic com- 
munity before they enter it, it may remain for 
a third or fourth move to make them realize that 
they have been part of a separatist entity in the 
midst of a larger whole. 

These communities consist of a solid, group 
conscious nucleus, surrounded by a fringe which 
is gradually being worn away by intermarriage, 
education, participation in such activities as 
sports and by economic change. They are tom 
within themselves by conflicts between the gen- 
erations, for the first generation of native born 
children, subjected to external influences, differs 
sharply in ways and attitudes from its parents. 
The internal factors holding the communities 
together are weakened wherever immigration 
has been reduced, and the attitude of the outer 
group bulks larger as a perpetuating force. 

The World War had a very distinct effect 
upon the ethnic groups in America. It revealed 
to the American people that these communities 
not only had continued to exist but were of such 
proportions as to threaten the continued domi- 
nance of the old group. It called attention to the 
role that these communities may play as centers 
for propaganda by enemy or radical groups and 
showed them as bases for European operations 
by elements interested in political change in the 
old country. In consequence, it stimulated an 
active program of Americanization which de- 
veloped into the campaign to assert Nordic su- 
periority and resulted in the passage of the quota 
immigration law based on the assumption that 
certain ethnic groups can be assimilated into the 
American body politic more easily than others. 
At the same time the emphasis on self-determi- 
nation and the birth of th? many post-war na- 


tions that grew out of the ethnic communities 
within the Hapsburg, Hohenzollem, Romanov 
and Ottoman dominions gave the nationals of 
those countries greater self-confidence. While 
removing from these groups the necessity of 
keeping alive the national sentiment for which 
they had been responsible when their nations 
were only countries of the mind, it gave backing 
and standing to members of these rejuvenated 
nations abroad. In response to talk of Nordic 
superiority leaders within immigrant communi- 
ties have arisen to demand recognition for their 
groups, not merely for the exceptional individ- 
ual. Such leaders are insisting that the amalga- 
mation of ethnic groups into the American 
community must be by incorporation, not by 
suppression, and must proceed on the basis of 
respect for differences of inherited tradition and 
culture. 

While America was becoming conscious of 
her ethnic groups, the nations of Europe pro- 
ceeded on the assumption that ethnic commu- 
nities are to remain characteristic of European 
life. The principle was recognized in the forma- 
tion of the Minorities Commission of the League 
of Nations and in the treaty clauses requiring 
the defeated states to recognize their minority 
groups, although the victorious powers imposed 
no such obligations upon themselves. Soviet 
Russia has fostered cultural autonomy within 
the Soviet Union, encouraging Tartars, Cos- 
sacks, Jews or Armenians to develop their group 
consciousness and their cultural institutions 
upon their inherited soil or in newly created 
communities on land set apart for them by the 
government. Acceptance of the communist eco- 
nomic system is the only conformity required. 

Meanwhile, the force of economic pressure is 
constantly at work, breaking down isolation, 
producing physical mobility, causing contacts 
between members of different groups and re- 
warding those who are successful at the economic 
game, with scant regard for the group from 
which they come. The same factors which are 
wearing down cultural differences between na- 
tions are at work to eliminate ethnic communi- 
ties within states. Although a standardized, 
international language makes slight headway and 
although international bitterness keeps alive na- 
tional self-consciousness between and within 
states, the diffusion of a standardized material 
culture, elimination of distance and the common 
language of business are all at work to make the 
ethnic community a relic of a separatist age. 
Its greatest opponent is the unconscious pres- 
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sure of an integrated economic society and a 
leveling material civilization. 

Caroline F. Ware 
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ETHNOCENTRISM was first developed as a 
definite sociological concept by W. G. Sumner, 
who defines the term as that ‘View of things in 
which one’s own group is the center of every- 
thing, and all others are scaled and rated with 
reference to it” {FoUmaySy p. 12-15). Emotion- 
ally it finds expression in a sympathetic aware- 
ness and approval of one’s fellows and their 
ways (the “syngenism” of Gumplowicz, the 
“wc-feeling” of Cooley, the “consciousness of 
kind” of Giddings) and, per contra, in a feeling 
of fear, suspicion and contempt toward out- 
siders and their ways. Many writers have viewed 
ethnocentrism as the manifestation of a herd 
instinct, since there seems to inhere in it a 
quality of primary certitude which betrays its 
essentially irrational and primitive character and 
since an analogous form of group egotism pre- 
vails widely among those animals which live in 
societies (for the case of chimpanzees sec 
Kohler, W., The Mentality of Apes, 2nd cd. New 
York 1927, p. 289-91). Whatever its possible in- 
nate basis, however, ethnocentrism emerges in 
human society as a cultural factor of consider- 
able significance. 

Each human group in its struggle for exist- 
ence, security and survival in its peculiar natural 
and social environment arrives at certain habit- 
ual modes of behavior or folkways shown by 
experience to be reasonably adequate in satisfy- 


ing those needs. And since departure from these 
ways usually results in pain or disaster they 
come to constitute a “prosperity policy” for the 
group. I’he folkways are further regarded as 
natural and right and any deviation from them as 
unnatural and wrong. When they receive the 
added sanctions of law and religion, deviation on 
the part of the group member becomes in addi- 
tion criminal and wicked. Members of other 
groups, who follow other codes, are naturally 
looked upon as perverse, immoral, savage or 
heathen. Any difference, especially in culture, 
is rationalized as an evidence of the superiority 
of the “in group” and the inferiority of the “out 
group.” Opprobrious and invidious epithets, 
such as “raw-eaters,” “uncircumcised,” “idola- 
ters,” “the great unwashed,” arise on the basis of 
such cultural differences. Tribal names imply 
ethnocentric sentiments in an astonishing pro- 
portion of cases. A people usually calls itself 
either by a flattering name or by a term signify- 
ing simply “men,” “men of men,” “first men” 
or “people.” Aliens, on the other hand, are 
regarded as something less than men; they are 
styled “barbarians” or are known by some 
derogatory term corresponding to such modern 
American ethnic tags as “bohunk,” “chink,” 
“dago,” “frog,” “greaser,” “nigger,” “sheeny” 
and “wop.” 

But ethnocentrism is by no means confined 
to tribes and nations. It manifests itself in social 
groups of all kinds — families, sibs, phratries, 
local communities, classes, castes, sects, races, 
etc. — and assumes such diverse and developed 
forms as nationalism, patriotism and chau- 
vinism, family pride, class consciousness, sec- 
tionalism, religious intolerance and race prej- 
udice. Always the “we group” and its code arc 
exalted, while “others groups” and their ways 
are viewed with suspicion, hostility and con- 
tempt. A religious group, for example, dis- 
tinguishes its own members as the “faithful,’* 
the “true believers,” the “chosen people,” from 
the “infidel,” the “heathen” and the “gentile.” 

The “in group” is also a peace group. Its 
members maintain law, order, government and 
industry among themselves. Rights develop 
originally in the “we group” and are extended 
only partially, if at all, to outsiders. Acts like 
murder and theft which are crimes or sins within 
the group are frequently regarded as permissible 
or even meritorious when committed against 
non-members — an attitude sometimes referred 
to as ethical dualism. The alien is usually 
granted at best only restricted rights of resi* 
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dence, occupation, property, franchise, legal 
redress, marriage and worship. 

By focusing attention on cultural differences 
cthnoccntrism strengthens and intensifies the 
folkways of a people. It is a factor securing 
loyalty to code. It promotes group cohesion and 
thus possesses survival value. An army or a foot- 
ball team, for example, fights hardest if it hates 
its enemy. Ethnocentrism also helps to maintain 
discipline and morale. Thus it is always ac- 
centuated when groups come into conflict. 
Dormant racial antipathies flare up in a race 
riot. Party loyalty is stressed at election time. 
Patriotism runs amuck in war, class antagonisms 
in strikes and revolutions and religious in- 
tolerance in sectarian struggles. In times of 
stress, in short, ethnocentrism is deliberately 
evoked by all the machinery of propaganda — ^an 
implicit recognition of its power. 

Ethnocentrism fluctuates with the degree of 
contact and cultural divergence. It is enhanced 
where two groups come into contact in large 
numbers, especially if they enter into economic 
competition. Thus antisemitism flourishes in 
those countries where Jews are most numerous; 
it became prominent in the United States only 
with the large influx of Jewish immigrants from 
eastern Europe after 1880. Prejudice against 
Negroes is slighter in Europe than in America 
because contact with them is rarer. 'Phe “yellow 
peril” is feared chiefly in those regions where 
orientals are comparatively numerous and enter 
into economic competition with the whites. 
Ethnocentrism thrives on differences, not only 
those of race but also those of culture, and tends 
to be strongest where these are most pronounced. 
Witness here the traditional antagonism be- 
tween animal herders and tillers of the soil and 
between city and country dwellers. 

Ethnocentrism receives a strong support in 
the marked tendency of people to think in terms 
of groups rather than of individuals. It is far 
easier to label an individual with a class designa- 
tion, such as Jew, capitalist or atheist, and thus 
to pigeonhole him once and for all than it is to 
arrive at a reasoned estimate of a complex per- 
sonality, an estimate, moreover, which is neces- 
sarily tentative and subject to change with in- 
creasing acquaintance. 

Phenomena such as lynching, exaggerated 
nationalism and the class struggle show that 
ethnocentric sentiments are probably as prev- 
alent today as ever. There are nevertheless cer- 
tain forces which seem to be operating to miti- 
gate them. The international peace movement 


and the eight hundred odd state and local com- 
mittees affiliated with the Commission on Inter- 
racial Cooperation in the southern United States 
are outstanding examples of conscious efforts to 
assuage ethnic consciousness. More impersonal 
and unpremeditated forces like trade and eco- 
nomic contacts not involving competition make 
for peace and better understanding and work in 
the same direction. 'Pravel develops tolerance of 
the outsider and his beliefs and practises. Im- 
proved techniques of communication stimulate 
diffusion and lessen cultural differences. Any- 
thing in fact that promotes understanding, 
toleration, catholicity and cosmopolitanism 
diminishes the force of ethnocentrism. Educa- 
cation may well play a prominent role in this 
connection, and no branch of education seems 
better fitted to promote intergroup understand- 
ing than the social sciences, which seek specifi- 
cally to comprehend and explain cultural di- 
versities. 

Ceorgk P. Murdock 
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ETIENNE, EUGENE (1844-1921), French 
politician and colonial administrator. Etienne, 
a follower of Gambetta in the Chamber of Dep- 
uties, became interested in the colonies first as 
a deputy of Oran, Algeria, and then as a reporter 
on the Algerian and colonial budgets. He fol- 
lowed his master. Ferry, in urging a coherent 
colonial theory on France and in his two mem- 
orable terms of office as undersecretary of state 
for the colonies (1887-88, 1889-92) oriented and 
fixed the principles of French colonial policy. 
Despite an alarmed majority in the Chamber 
and a recalcitrant public opinion he outlined an 
empire scheme in Africa. In a famous speech of 
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May, 1890, he contended that France had in 
Africa not a series of trading posts but an em- 
pire. He reduced Ferry’s generalizations to a 
concrete program and was far ahead of his time 
in fixing the aim of France as dominion from 
the Congo to the Mediterranean, from the Chad 
to the sea. Moreover, he argued, all colonization 
in a world influenced by “that economic move- 
ment which has come oat of America” must 
be guided solely by economic aims. Traders 
must be pushed to the front and industrialists 
must realize that it was to their interest to break 
down the prevailing anticolonialism of Clemen- 
ceau. These ideas Etienne carried out during 
his administration, which was the first period of 
independent and concerted direction the French 
had alhiwed their colonial rulers. During this 
period he gave practical expression to Ferry’s 
theory that colonies were distinctly subordinate 
to the mother country in every way. He dem- 
onstrated this by his famous tariff law of 1892, 
the aim of which was to make the colonies 
simply contributory to tlie well-being of France, 
especially of its manufactures, d’he colonies were 
to provide raw materials and take manufactured 
gf)ods in return; but no consideration was paid to 
them as entities having lives of their own. As part 
of this general policy of subordination Etienne 
was also responsible for the colonization of the 
Congo by large companies and for sending de 
Lanessan to Indo-China. In short, Etienne built 
up the organization of the empire, formed the 
colonial party in parliament and changed public 
opinion as to the value of colonial ventures. 

Stephen H. Roberts 
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ETIQUETTE is the body of forms of conven- 
tional decorum into which one’s behavior is cast. 
In the western world etiquette is inculcated at 
such an early age that it becomes automatic and 
is therefore often mistaken for a reflex expres- 
sion of emotions. Thus, standing to show respect 
is thought to be instinctive until peoples are 
found who show respect by sitting. Reflex mani- 


festations of emotion, such as smiling, are in- 
varial)le. Variable expressions of the same feel- 
ing are determined by conventions, most of 
which can be traced to ritual. Since ritual centers 
around divinity, so docs etiquette. In the East 
especially, the forms observed toward great men 
and gods arc generally identical. 

Etiquette often consists in practises arising 
from the belief that the superior equals a god. 
The king of 'Fahiti was a sky god; therefore his 
houses were called the clouds of heaven; the 
rainbow was the name of the canoe in which he 
voyaged. This is no doubt the origin of much 
court language. The archaic Indian and modern 
Polynesian custom of sitting in the presence of a 
great man applies the principle that a mere man 
cannot be abfive heaven, as represented by the 
king. The god is addressed through the king; 
hence such forms as “he” or “the god” are 
employed for “you.” The use of the third 
person in conventional address is still a com- 
mon survival on the continent of Europe, al- 
though its original meaning has been lost. 

Many observances are based on difference in 
rank. 'Fhe priests, governors and chieftains are 
considered divine; but the king’s divinity in- 
cludes theirs so they do not use the signs of 
divinity in his presence. People who commonly 
use chairs therefore stand in presence of the 
superior, because the chair was originally a 
throne reserved for the head of the ceremonial. 
I’he same rule explains the removal of the hat. 
In India all who take part in worship must wear 
their insignia; and as the court is considered a 
temple, dignitaries must wear their hats at court. 
The European army has adopted this principle 
in the wearing of the hat in the presence of 
superiors. In the ancient world a guest is ac- 
companied by a god; in India he is “com- 
pounded of all the gods” and is accordingly 
granted precedence and honors although he may 
be of a rank inferior to his host. 

Etiquette sometimes requires the avoidance 
of any word or act which may cause evil super- 
naturally, such as averting the gaze from people 
at their food, so as not to bring the evil eye to 
bear on it; not pointing the finger for fear of 
blasting; not using words of ill omen. In other 
cases the original idea seems to have been to 
avert evil from one’s own self, as when a man 
covers his yawn with his hand to prevent life 
from escaping. Indecency, although not wholly a 
matter of convention, is variously defined in 
diflPerent cultures and the practises relating to 
its avoidance are diverse. Convention, for cx- 
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ample, determined that a Fijian might go naked 
before circumcision but not afterward. Etiquette 
sometimes prescribes obscenities on certain 
occasions and between certain invididuals as, 
for instance, between cross cousins. 

The meaning of etiquette is w'eakened when it 
spreads to all classes. Prayers for the success, 
health and prosperity of the chief, such as 
‘'conquer, ” “live a thousand years,” “health,” 
“peace,” dwindle from rites with the definite 
purpose of insuring prosperity to empty but 
pleasing forms. “Good morning” is no longer 
thought to promote welfare but is meant to be an 
expression of good will; being obligatory it 
ceases even to be a certain index of feelings. 
Nevertheless, it fulfils a useful function. Among 
peoples who have no greetings one misses the 
opportunity of expressing one’s feelings by in- 
tonation or facial expression. Any form of words 
might serve this purpose but set fonns are 
necessary, for one’s ingenuity would be taxed if 
one had to vary the form continually. Attempts 
are sometimes made to introduce new forms, 
such as the recent use of the greeting “cheerio,^* 
but these innovations rarely last and the classic 
forms survive them. 

Etiquette also fosters feelings, for feelings 
require external stimuli for their development. 
Words of thanks, although obligatory and not 
necessarily inspired by feeling, remind the 
speaker of his indebtedness to others. The power 
of etiquette to develop sentiments is seen in the 
army, where constant honors to the higher ranks 
breed in the old soldiers not only a feeling of 
respect but a pride in that respect. Etiquette also 
acts as a check on impetuous behavior by de- 
veloping self-control. 

Propitiation, which was one of the chief ob- 
jects of the ritual of which etiquette is the sur- 
vival, has left an impress on its present form, 
which is mainly directed toward evoking favor- 
able emotions in others. Observances originated 
to react on nature are continued for the sake of 
their effects on others: for instance, a yawn is 
covered because the inside of the mouth is not 
pleasant to view; pointing is avoided because it 
is too personal; the use of the second person 
singular is thought to be too direct. Not only do 
old forms receive new meanings through ra- 
tionalization, but new ones are created by a- 
nalogy: thus the indelicacy of opening one’s 
mouth widely is extended to eating. 

Etiquette has developed from ceremonial to 
tact. In the early forms etiquette often disre- 
gards the comfort of the recipient; later it tends 


to be subordinated to it. Thus it is Fijian eti- 
quette for kinsmen to visit the sick and for the 
owner of the house to entertain them even till 
late in the night, at the expense of the patient’s 
rest. Visits to the sick in modern societies are 
subordinated to medical considerations. The 
greater elasticity and subtlety of the etiquette of 
the western world disguises it and gives an 
erroneous impression that less exists than among 
many savages. 

Etiquette always involves respect for the 
person to whom it is addressed. A breach of 
etiquette is therefore resented as a slight. This 
consequence may be avoided if the person who 
commits it excuses himself — that is, gives a 
sufficient reason for his act, making it clear that 
no insult was intended. The basis of respect is 
obscured in the forms of etiquette known as 
professional; e.g. medical etiquette. This is 
really a code of honor; but the profession as a 
whole takes cognizance of its infringements, 
since they reflect discredit on the profession. 

In all cultures those who are constantly in at- 
tendance on rulers are most adept at etiquette. 
The feeling of mastery over the art gives a sense 
of superiority and a tendency to cultivate eti- 
quette for the sake of that feeling. The purpose 
in cultivating the technique is apt to be for- 
gotten, and the forms of etiquette are so over- 
elaborated that instead of smoothing action they 
impede it. Etiquette then requires so much time 
to cultivate that it becomes inconsistent with 
hard work. People addicted to it in excess 
succumb to a ruder people more direct in its 
aims, as in the case of the French Revolution. 
At the end of the eighteenth century the in- 
crease of population in Europe and the de- 
velopment of machinery accelerated the tempo 
of life and made it necessary to simplify be- 
havior in order to save time. Commerce adapted 
itself more quickly than government, which, 
having grown out of the court, is more conserva- 
tive and clings to cumbrous forms of etiquette 
such as “I have the honor to be . . . Old forms 
hold out longest in international relations, where 
small breaches of etiquette may be resented as 
national insults. 

A. M. Hocart 
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EUCKEN, RUDOLF CHRISTOPH (1846- 
1926), German philosopher. Eucken was reared 
in East Friesland in an atmosphere of liberal 
Protestantism. He studied at Gottingen and at 
Berlin under Trendelenburg and taught philos- 
ophy at Basel and Jena. In 1908 he received the 
Nobel Prize for literature. 

Eucken accepted the idealistic argument 
against materialistic naturalism, positivism and 
mechanism but sought to replace the prevailing 
intellectualistic idealism based on the logical 
structure of science by an “activistic idealism*' 
founded on a comprehensive and historical 
consideration of culture at large. In human 
culture not only intellectual categories but 
forms of a higher, autonomous personal life 
supervene upon natural processes and consti- 
tute what Eucken called the life of the spirit 
(Geisteslehen), 

In social practise Eucken was opposed on 
the one hand to reliance on external mecha- 
nisms, such as political bureaucracy or socialistic 
economic organization, and on the other to the 
appeals of intellectualistic idealism to abstract 
moral principles and ideas like humanity. Al- 
though he valued nations and social classes, 
when not denatured, as larger complexes of 
personal life, he considered the achievement of 
the personal life itself, filled with spiritual con- 
tent, as all important and significant. In numer- 
ous writings he sought to interpret the spiritual 
content of historic movements and to point out 
the necessity of utilizing science to overcome 
and permeate nature with such values of per- 
sonal life as came to the fore in Christianity. 
Hereby he became the leading non-clerical, 
philosophical protagonist of liberal Protestant- 
ism and gained a wide hearing in England, 
Scandinavia and America as well as in Germany. 

The philosophical sociology of Max Scheler, 
who was Eucken ’s most eminent pupil, the 
cultural psychology of Spranger and Spengler’s 
history of culture illustrate an increasing tend- 
ency of German philosophy and social science 
to treat intellectual history as part of a wider 
cultural history and to explain the forms of 
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man's life less in terms of transcendental ideas 
than in terms of ultimate forms of activity 
(Lebensformen), Eucken himself did not develop 
this new cultural analysis but popularized re- 
lated ideas in preaching the need of cultural 
renewal by activism. 

Horace L. Frilss 

Chief works: Geschuhte und Kritik der Grundhegriffe 
der Gegenwart (Leipsic 1878, 6th ed. Berlin 1920), 
rev. tr. from 4th CJerman ed. by M. Booth as Mam 
Ciarents of Modern Thought (London 1912); Die 
Einheit des Geisteslebens (Leipsic 1888); Die Lebens- 
anschauungen der grossen Denkcr (Leipsic 1890, i8th 
ed. Berlin 1922), tr. by W. S. Hough and W. R. B. 
Gibson as The Problem of Human Life (rev. ed. New 
York 1914); Grundlinien einer neuen Lebensanschauung 
(Leipsic 1907), tr. by A. G, Widgery as Life's Basis 
and Life's Ideal (2nd rev. ed. London 1912); Lebens- 
erinnerungen (Leipsic 1920, 2nd ed. 1922), tr. by 
Joseph McCabe as Rudolf Eucken (London 1921). 

Considt: Gibson, W. R. B., Rudolf Eucken's Philosophy 
of Life (2nd ed. London 1907); Siebert, Otto, Rudolf 
Euckens Welt- und Lebensanschauung (3rd ed. Lan- 
gensalza 1921); Uberweg, F., Grundriss der Geschichte 
der Philosophicy 5 vols. (iith and 12th eds. Berlin 
1923-28) vol. iv, p. 559-b2, 720-21, with full bib- 
liographies. 

EUGENICS deals with the science and practise 
of improving hereditary characteristics in man. 
The term was coined by Galton in 1883. It was 
at first designed to include improvements of 
stock in all organisms, but its application has 
become restricted to man. 

The idea of the possible improvement of 
human stocks arose from the observation that 
men differ greatly in their abilities and qualities 
and that there is a tendency for particular char- 
acteristics to recur in descendants; hence it was 
inferred that superior offspring could be ob- 
tained by breeding from the best stock, as is the 
practise in cattle raising. This idea was expressed 
as early as the sixth century B.c. by the Greek 
poet Theognis. The earliest eugenic practises 
were directed toward improvement of the next 
generation through the destruction of infants 
that were sickly or deformed — a custom which 
has had wide distribution. 

The ancient Spartans, a dominant race inter- 
mixed with a numerous subject population, 
practised a system of eugenic measures with the 
object of maintaining their dominance. They 
destroyed infants that were not promising, lim- 
ited emigration of members of the dominant 
race, encouraged marriage among them, im- 
posed penalties for celibacy, rewarded the 
production of offspring and at intervals killed off 
large numbers of the subject population. In 
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addition they imposed a severe regimen of life 
that doubtless liad selective effect. 

Plato at different times proposed diverse 
eugenic programs designed for an ideal state. 
He pi'oposed that defective children and 
children from inferior parents should not be 
reared and chronic invalids and victims of self- 
indulgence should he denied medical aid. Moral 
degenerates were to be put to death; parental 
alcoholism was condemned as dangerous to off- 
spring. 'Pemporary unions of the best individ- 
uals were to be encouraged for the production of 
superior offspring. Since they had no knowl- 
edge of the segregation and recombination of 
genes, Plato and other writers of the ancient 
world attributed inferior children of superior 
parents to the ages of the parents and therefore 
advocated rules concerning the ages beyond 
which parents should not have offspring and 
proposed regulations regarding compatibility of 
ages at marriage. The eugenic measures were 
directed largely toward insuring physical su- 
periority supposedly accompanied by mental 
superiority. In the early centuries of the Christ- 
ian era and in mediaeval times interest in eugen- 
ics as in many other matters of science almost 
disappeared. In the early part of the seventeenth 
century the philosopher and monk Campanella 
(1568-1639) revived eugenic doctrines ap- 
parently based on those of Plato. 

The modern eugenic movement is an out- 
growth of scientific studies of heredity and varia- 
tion. llie prime mover was Francis Galton 
(1822-1911), whose works form the foundation 
for modern eugenics. Galton made genealogical 
studies which led him to the conclusion that 
talent and degeneracy are inherited, and he 
devised mathematical methods for measuring 
the degree of intensity of inheritance, on the 
basis of which he urged the importance of 
eugenic measures. His work was carried further 
by his associate and successor Karl Pearson. 
Galton and Pearson attempted to devise meth- 
ods for predicting the average characteristics of 
later generations that are derived from selected 
parents of given type, in order to lay a founda- 
tion for the sound application of eugenic selec- 
tion in man. By many investigations and publi- 
cations they aroused interest in the subject in 
Great Britain. In 1904 Galton established at the 
University of London a research fellowship in 
eugenics, which developed into the Francis 
Galton Laboratory of National Eugenics, 
guided since 1907 by Pearson. This organization 
publishes memoirs, a lecture series and a 
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research journal called Annals of Eugenics. 
The Eugenics Education Society was founded 
in 1908; Galton, its honorary president, was 
later succeeded by Leonard Darwin, the son 
of Charles Darwin. It publishes a quarterly 
journal, the Eugenics Review^ the best known of 
the journals devoted to eugenics, and has been 
active in examining proposed legislation with 
relation to possible eugenic consequences. Local 
branches of the society have been founded in 
many parts of the British Empire. 

The pioneer in eugenics in the United States 
was Alexander Graham Bell. The present active 
eugenic movement was first organized by C. B. 
Davenport, largely under the influence of the 
English movement. Davenport founded in 1910 
in connection with the Department of Genetics 
of the Carnegie Institution the Eugenics Record 
Office at Cold Spring Harbor, Long Island, 
New York, which collects and stores family 
histories and other data and jiublishes bulletins, 
reports and memoirs. In connection with it the 
Eugenics Research Association was founded, 
which publishes the Eugenical News. The 
American Eugenics Society, incorporated in 
1926, has been active particularly in relation to 
the restriction and regulation of immigration to 
the United States. It publishes bulletins, pamph- 
lets and since 1928 a monthly journal first called 
Eugenics but since March, 193 r , published under 
the name People. Many universities and other 
educational institutions participate in the eugenic 
movement, vdiich has spread widely in the 
United States, and some states have branches of 
the American Eugenics Society. The Race 
Betterment Foundation of Battle Creek, Michi- 
gan, which has held conferences in 1914, 1915 
and 1928, the first and third of which published 
volumes of proceedings; the Human Betterment 
Foundation and the Institute of Family Rela- 
tions, both of California; the Eugenics Educa- 
tion Society of Chicago; and the Galton Society 
of New York are also devoted to the promotion 
of eugenics. 

There are active eugenic movements in Ger- 
many, France, Sweden, Italy, Czechoslovakia 
and the Soviet Union. An International Federa- 
tion of Eugenic Organizations, whose official 
organ is also the Eugenical News, has held 
nine annual meetings. Two International Con- 
gresses of Eugenics have been held and their 
proceedings have been published. A third con- 
gress is to be held in New York City in 1932. 

Eugenics assumes that certain types of indi- 
viduals are socially more desirable than others, 
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and it proposes to improve future generations by 
increasing the proportion of individuals of 
desirable types through decreasing the rate of 
propagation of the inferior individuals (negative 
eugenics) and increasing that of the superior in- 
dividuals (positive eugenics). Only for negative 
eugenics arc the proposals definite and concrete. 
Certain types of seriously defective individuals 
are known to owe their origin to defective genes 
that are passed from parent to ofi'spring. Such 
are some cases of feeblemindedness, a few types 
of insanity, various deformities and certain dis- 
eased conditions, such as haemophilia and 
Huntington’s chorea. Eugenists propose that 
propagation of individuals showing such defects 
shall be stopped, by means of segregation of the 
affected individuals or their sterilization, either 
through legal enactments or through voluntary 
action resulting from education as to the serious 
consequences of their propagation. A large 
number of the states have laws for the segrega- 
tion or sterilization of defectives. In some of the 
states the laws have become a dead letter or have 
had little effect. In California an effective sterili- 
zation law has been in operation for many years, 
under which more than five thousand cases have 
been operated upon. 

Prevention of the propagation of congenital 
defectives reduces the number of defectives in 
the next generation. The effect is greatest when 
the cases arc due to defects of a single pair of 
genes and ])articularly when the defect is dom- 
inant, so that all the individuals that carry the 
defective genes are themselves defective. Com- 
pletely preventing the propagati(^n of such 
dominant defectives would result in their entire 
disappearance in the next generation, except 
when such defects are produced anew by muta- 
tion — an extremely rare occurrence. ’Phe more 
important heritable defects, however, including 
feeblemindedness, are not dominant but reces- 
sive. Two types of individuals bear the defective 
genes: the defective individuals, who have two 
defective genes in a single pair, and a much 
larger group of “carriers” — normal persons who 
bear a single defective gene with a normal com- 
panion gene in the same pair. The larger propor- 
tion of the defective individuals in the next 
generation comes from normal carriers, whose 
number is not affected by i^reventing the propa- 
gation of the defective individuals. ’Phis meas- 
ure therefore cannot completely eliminate the 
defectives. It is estimated that the prevention of 
the propagation of all feebleminded in the 
United States would reduce the number in the 
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next generation only by about ii percent if 
carriers are widely distributed in the population 
or up to 30 or 40 percent if the carriers are con- 
centrated in small groups. In later generations 
preventing the propagation of the feebleminded 
would have little further effect save to keep the 
number down to that already reached. Negative 
eugenic measures would be made more effective 
by the discovery of a method of detecting the 
normal carriers of defective genes; but this can- 
not now be done. 

Medical examinations before marriage are 
sometimes reejuired by laws directed mainly 
against the occurrence of venereal diseases in 
either of the parties, since this often results in 
imperfect children. The general enactment and 
thorough enforcement of such laws would un- 
doubtedly save much misery, although most 
benefits derived therefrom would be classifiable 
as medical rather than as eugenic. There is some 
evidence that alcohol and certain lead com- 
pounds act injuriously on genes causing produc- 
tion of defective offspring, so that active meas- 
ures against these “racial poisons” have at times 
been included in eugenic programs. ’Phe evi- 
dence on these matters is, however, not certain. 

In addition to concrete measures of negative 
eugenics other proposals of less definite char- 
acter are made. ’Jlie rate of reproduction, it is 
pointed out, is higher in the groups that have 
been less successful in life and in those of less 
intellectual tastes and achievements. Thus 
“society is being recruited at the bottom,” and 
under the assumption that success is positively 
correlated with biological ability it is held that 
gradual general deterioration of the race must 
result. To remedy this it is proposed that 
measures should be taken to increase the propa- 
gation of the successful and the intellectual 
classes and to decrease that of the classes that are 
less successful or less intellectual. Methods sug- 
gested are: that habitual criminals be not al- 
lowed to propagate; that the ban on dissemina- 
tion of birth control information be removed, so 
that such knowledge may become available to 
the less efficient or intelligent groups; that the 
economic status of the intellectual groups be 
raised, so that they can afford larger families. 
Further, by education and by the general dis- 
semination of eugenic knowledge both the 
“inferior” and “superior” groups would be 
brought to appreciate the situation and by 
voluntary action they would play their appropri- 
ate parts in remedying it. A large share of the 
activity of eugenic organisations is devoted to 
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educational work that shall tend toward this 
end. 

There have been exaggerated hopes as to the 
efficacy of eugenic procedures. The rapid dis- 
appearance of criminality and other delinquen- 
cies and the solution of many of the major 
problems of society have been predicted. Such 
hopes of immediate results are based on an in- 
adequate conception of the methods of heredi- 
tary transmission and of the role of environ- 
mental influence in human life. In producing 
offspring the parental combination.s of genes are 
broken up and a new combination made for the 
child by taking in a somewhat random way half 
the genes from each parent. As the number of 
genes is large, the number of possible combina- 
tions is very great. In consequence each child 
receives a combination of genes different from 
any other (save in the rare cases of identical 
twins) and different from either parental combi- 
nation. h.ach child therefore differs in his inborn 
characteristics from the parents and from the 
other children of the family. Thus parents of a 
given type may produce offspring of very differ- 
ent types. This presents a serious difficulty for 
eugenic selection, making its results uncertain 
and slow. There is, however, a degree of corre- 
lation in the characteristics of parents and off- 
spring, for if a large number of parents of any 
type is selected, their offspring on the average 
approach more nearly to this selected type than 
do the offspring of parents not so selected. Thus, 
by selecting on a large scale parents having a 
desired type of characteristics, increasing their 
rate of propagation and decreasing that of other 
types, the later generations may be caused to 
approach, however gradually, the type for which 
selection is practised. The process of causing a 
change of this character is, however, very slow. 
Even if it were possible to select rigidly, to mate 
together only individuals having in a high degree 
the selected characteristics and to inbreed off- 
spring of the selected type (following the pro- 
cedures employed with cattle), many genera- 
tions would be required for the production of 
marked and uniform results. When all that is 
practicable is to make a slight difference in the 
rate of propagation of the two classes, progress 
toward the proposed goal is extremely slow. 

Furthermore, most of the qualities on which 
the social value of individuals depends are 
deeply affected by diversities of environment; by 
diversities in physical and economic conditions, 
in education, traditions, state of civilization and 
the like. In so far as differences between an 


‘‘inferior** and a “superior** group are due to 
such diversities in nurture, increasing the prop- 
agation of one group and decreasing that of 
the other has no eugenic effect. Some of the 
propagandists of eugenics have overestimated 
the proportion of diversities that are due to 
differences in genes, some going so far as to as- 
sume that practically all differences among indi- 
viduals are due to gene differences and so are 
affected by selective breeding. From this it is a 
short step to the conclusion that the only pos- 
sible method of improving social conditions is 
through eugenics. Some critics of eugenics have 
been equally extreme in holding that all differ- 
ences between individuals that are important for 
society are the result of differences in nurture, 
that diversity of genetic constitution plays no 
role and that therefore selective breeding can 
have no effect. The study of genetics shows, 
however, that all kinds of characteristics of 
organisms without exception are deeply affected 
by the genes: differences in genes may produce 
diversities in any and every respect. This is 
demonstrated for man by the studies of the 
genetically duplicate individuals known as 
identical twins as compared with other individ- 
uals and particularly with other types of twins. 
The work of Muller, Newman, Lange and 
ethers on twins has demonstrated that all kinds 
of human characteristics — ^physical, physiologi- 
cal, mental, moral, social — are deeply influenced 
by the genes received by the individual at the 
beginning of life. The distinctive characteristics 
of any large group selected for certain qualities 
are due partly to their distinctive gene combina- 
tions and partly to the conditions under which 
they have developed. Because of the presence of 
the genetic factors there will be a correlation 
between the inborn characteristics of the parents 
and those of the offspring. Thus rigid selection 
practised on a large scale for any type of charac- 
teristics will cause later generations slowly to 
approximate this type. 

In fixing upon certain types of individuals as 
undesirable and others as desirable there is little 
difficulty when only extreme cases are consid- 
ered. Feebleminded, insane, deformed or other 
markedly defective individuals are clearly less 
desirable than normal ones, and there is little 
dissent from the view that the propagation of 
such groups is not to be encouraged if the de- 
fects are congenital. Beyond this the common 
assumptions of eugenists are that vigor and 
health are more desirable than weakness and 
proneness to disease and that higher degrees of 
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efficiency, adaptability and intelligence are more 
desirable than lower degrees. It is mainly in 
deciding concretely what individuals fall within 
the preferred groups that question and dissen- 
sion arise. Success under the present economic 
system may be considered an indication of 
superior efficiency; yet some hold that this is not 
evidence of greater fitness under other systems 
that may prevail in the future and that therefore 
selection based on this system would not be 
eugenic in effect. National and racial prejudices 
have entered largely into eugenic propaganda. 
One of the commonest objectives has been the 
maintenance of the purity or the dominance of a 
certain racial or national group — the group 
selected for preference being that to which the 
selectors belong. This factor has entered largely 
into the eugenic agitation for restriction of im- 
migration. Both racial arrogance and the desire 
to justify present social systems find a congenial 
field in eugenic propaganda. 

In spite of difficulties and aberrations the 
better considered aims of eugenics, as presented, 
for example, in Leonard Darwin’s What is 
Eugenics? y may be held as desirable and their 
reali^sation to some degree not out of the range 
of possibility. In ridding society of certain 
classes of seriously defective individuals nega- 
tive eugenic measures in the present state of 
knowledge can do more than can be done in any 
other way, and there is reason to believe that 
with an increase in knowledge they may become 
much more discriminating and effective. 

H. S. Jennings 

See: Heredity; Popuij^tion; Mentai. Disease; 
Public Health; Criminology; Environmentalism. 

Consult: For Expositions of Eugenics: Holmes, S. J., 
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C., Ancient Eugenics (Oxford 1913); Schuster, Edgar, 
Eugenics (Baltimore 1912); Galton, Francis, Essays on 
Eugenics (London 1909); Darwin, I^eonard, What is 
Eugenics? (2nd ed. London 1929), and The Need for 
Eugenic Reform (London 1926); Jennings, H. S., The 
Biological Basis of Human Nature (New York 1930), 
and Prometheus (New York 1925); Guyer, M. F., 
Being Well-Born (2nd ed. Indianapolis 1927); Holmes, 

S. J., Studies in Evolution and Eugenics (New York 
1923); Gates, R. R., Heredity in Man (London 1929); 
Popenoe, P., and Johnson, R. H., Applied Eugenics 
(New York 1918); Gosnewy, E. S., and Popenoe, P., 
Sterilization for Human Betterment (New York 1929); 
Laughlin, H. H., Eugenical Sterilization in the United 
States (Chicago 1922), and Eugenical Sterilization: 
IQ26 (New Haven 1926). 

For Criticisms of Eugenics: Bateson, William, 
“Common Sense in Racial Problems*’ in William 
Bateson , . . Essays and Addresses, ed. by Beatrice 
Bateson (Cambridge, Eng. 1928) p. 371-87; Pearl, 
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N. H. 1928); Boas, Franz, Anthropology and Modern 
Life (New York 1928) ch. v; Lowie, R. H., Are We 
Civilized? (New York 1929) p. 281-87; Hobhouse, L. 
T., Social Evolution and Political Theory (New York 
1911) ch. iii; Wallis, W. D., Introduction to Sociology 
(New York 1927) ch. xi; Klinberg, Otto, “Culture and 
Personality” in Survey Graphic, vol. Ixvi (1930) 44-45, 
67, 70; Thompson, W. S., “Eugenics as Viewed by a 
Sociologist” in American Sociological Society, Public 
cations, vol. xviii (1923) 60-72. 

EUHEMEROS, Greek philosopher of the third 
century B.c. Euhemeros was the author of a phil- 
osophic mythological romance known as TepA 
avaypa(t>i) (Sacred history), of which but frag- 
ments are extant. In it the folk deities are re- 
ferred to rationalistically as famous kings of old 
who have been deified on account of their deeds. 
Euhemeros pretends that he came upon this epic 
tale, composed by Zeus and Hermes themselves, 
in one of his distant voyages, on an island called 
Panchaea in the Indian Ocean. The local color 
for the portrayal of life on Panchaea is borrowed 
from romances of travel and adventure, accounts 
of the lands of fabulous tales and magic and 
from his studies of political utopias; throughout 
the narrative everything that is too fantastic and 
improbable is struck out in order to insure the 
credibility of the tale. State socialistic prac- 
tises of oriental and Hellenistic kingdoms are 
included. Socialist conditions are taken for 
granted. Private property does not exist as re- 
gards the greater part of the land; the herds are 
the collective property of the state; peasants and 
herdsmen deliver up their products, which are 
distributed to the consumers by the priests, who 
seem to be the ruling class. The social organism 
is tripartite, as in Plato’s Republic and in the 
Abderitc Hekataios* portrayal of ancient Egyp- 
tian conditions. It is possible that Euhemeros’ 
system is a mixture of these two, which would 
account for the strange social classification: 
priests and handicraftsmen, peasants, soldiers 
and herdsmen. The collectivism is of a moderate 
form, which accords with the tendency to elimi- 
nate the seemingly impossible. House and garden 
remain in private hands; monogamy and the 
family prevail. Incentive for private economic 
initiative is afforded by the awarding of premi- 
ums to the best producers. The priests receive 
double rations. The trades are not organized 
along cooperative lines but remain as individual 
occupations. The discussion of the questions of 
ownership of movable property and of industrial 
production is obscure; for this either Euhemeros 
himself or the fragmentary condition in which 
his work has been preserved may be responsible. 
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Euhemeros had no interest in practical social 
reform. 

Friedrich Oertel 

Consult: Jacoby, F., Die Fragment e der griechisdwn 
Historiker, 2 vols. (Berlin 1923-30) vol. i, p. 300-03; 
“Euemeros” in Paulys Real-Encyclopddie der clas- 
sischen Altertums 7 vissenschaft, ed. by Georg Wissova 
and Wilhelm Kroll, vol. vi (new ed. Stuttgart IQ09) 
cols. 952-72; Salin, Edgar, Platon und die griechische 
IJtopie (Munich 1921) p. 220-34; Pohlmann, R. von, 
Geschichte der sozialen P'rage und des Sozialismus in der 
antiken Welt, 2 vols. (3rd ed. by Friedrich Oertel, 
Munich 1925) vol. ii, p. 293-305. 

EURIPIDES (480-406 H.C., neither date quite 
certain), last of the three great tragic poets of 
Athens. He was well born, and as his plays 
reveal him a master of rhetoric and argumenta- 
tion he might have aspired to political honors, 
the grand object of ambition in the city-states 
of antiquity. To say that he preferred to be a 
poet is not the complete explanation it would 
be in modern times; it was, for instance, on the 
strength of his poetry that Sophocles, the elder 
rival of Euripides, was made a general. Nor was 
the cause lack of interest in public affairs — so 
much is plain to every reader of the tragedies. 
The explanation probably lies for the most part 
in the temperament of Euripides. He was a man 
of studious and retiring disposition — an unpop- 
ular type in democratic Athens — ^who had at 
the same time radical views on many subjects 
and a powerfully exciting genius for giving them 
dramatic expression. It is not men of that kind 
who fill the high offices of state. 

His early years were cast in the exultant 
period when Athens was extending and consoli- 
dating that culture out of which has grown 
(with whatever modifications) the civilization of 
Europe and America. Its watchword was liberty 
(e\€v 6 epLa)y defined as the reign of law, in 
opposition to anarchy on the one hand and 
tyranny on the other. In the political field this 
immense effort produced two things, perhaps 
incompatible: an empire and a democratic ideal- 
ism. It may be that Euripides never much liked 
the empire, but he undoubtedly shared the 
idealism. (It comes out markedly in the Hera- 
clidae and the Supplices.) But gradually disillu- 
sion came; it touches nearly all the later dramas. 
The spirit of Athenian public life under the 
terrible strain of the long Peloponnesian War 
(431-405 B.c.) suffered a change which was 
deeply repugnant to the poet, who hated injus- 
tice more than an3rthing else in the world. All 
the familiar phenomena of the war spirit re- 


vealed themselves. Nobody now believed in 
liberty, except for himself. To this democracy 
had come; and on this new thing the old man 
turned his back and went off to die in Mace- 
donia. It was not he, it was his country or her 
rulers who had become reactionary. 

It is nearly always the influences upon his 
youth which best explain a poet. Euripides had 
grown up in an age thrilled by the first great 
achievements of science. It was felt that there 
was a reason for everything and that the reason 
would soon be discovered. With this confident 
rationalism ran a strong current of moral indig- 
nation against a great deal of popular religion. 
In particular the traditional mythology came 
in for criticism. On Euripides these influences 
worked powerfully. His sympathy with the sci- 
entific thinkers was marked enough to get him 
called, like them, a “sophist’’; while his treat- 
ment of the myths, which provided Greek 
tragedy with its subjects, disturbed more con- 
servative or conventional minds. At the same 
time he was above all a poet and he could not 
forget the beauty of stories which perhaps he 
could not believe. Neither could he believe that 
reason explained everything in this mysterious 
world (see especially the Bacchae). 

Another illuminating approach to the man 
and his views is in an understanding of the 
direction of his sympathies. He is never maud- 
lin, he is sometimes grim; but it is possible that 
he occasionally tilts the balance a little too far 
in favor of the misunderstood and the oppressed. 
He loves to lake a character — often a woman, a 
Phaedra or Medea — whom tradition has con- 
demned and tries to understand the motives 
by probing obscure thought or feeling. With 
understanding comes sympathy, and with sym- 
pathy indignation against the triumphant “he- 
roes,” especially the conquering sort, who are 
likely in this poet’s plays to turn out rather 
poor creatures after all. In this way Euripides 
made a kind of revaluation of ancient moral 
values, with the result that no poet has been 
more hated or more admired. 

It was not his business to make practical 
proposals. What he did was to create or at least 
to precipitate feeling upon certain subjects. One 
of these was slavery. It was much in the thoughts 
of Euripides; he even wrote a whole play, the 
Alexander y on this question so vital to ancient 
society. If it be asked what he actually did for 
the slave, the answer is that he treated him as 
an individual with a personality, not as a chattel 
or even as the member of a class. It is the denial 
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of personality that is the fundamental wrong 
done to the slave, but the slaves in Euripides 
are studied in the same way as the free. It may 
be — it is not certain — that Plato would have 
abolished slavery; but Plato never shows any 
interest in slaves. When later Greek philoso- 
phers condemn slavery, as most of them do, it 
is not Plato they quote but l^^uripides. 

Again, the position of women in Athens was 
anomalous. They were not regarded as in any 
way the equals of men; they were excluded from 
all the respectable professions and denied edu- 
cation. Nothing in Euripides struck his con- 
temporaries so much as his attitude toward 
women. He seems to have been regarded in 
some quarters as a woman hater. Nowadays 
there is more danger of his being regarded as 
a feminist. The truth is that he was neither. 
He merely tried to understand women exactly 
as he tried to understand men. He does not 
idealize them; he pays them the higher com- 
pliment of taking them as he linds them. He 
has in consequence many hard and disillusion- 
izing things to say about women — and it is 
often women who are made to say them- -w hich 
no doubt hurt the feelings of those, including 
even Pericles, who held the view that women 
should be nicely spoken of but kept in their 
places. But Euripides utterly rejects this atti- 
tude. There is no tloubt that he was indignant 
at the way women as a whole were treated by 
men; in one or two plays (notably the Medea) 
something like a sex war is proclaimed. At the 
same time he has a strong sense of their differ- 
ence from men. The women in Euripides often 
puzzle the men, although the men do not seem 
to puzzle the women. What he did for them 
was to give them a chance to be themselves, 
whether good or bad, and not what men wanted 
them to be. There w^as now a woman question. 

Euripides is a poet and there is consequently 
no use in looking to him for a systematic social 
or political philosophy. He is merely, it might 
be said, a protesting voice. But that voice was 
so eloquent and in the main so just that it more 
than any other single force created a new con- 
science among thinking men about such abuses 
as slavery, the oppression of women and the 
“rights’^ of conquest. No ancient poet except 
Homer is so much quoted by succeeding writers 
as Euripides; what he said was, in the modern 
phrase, ‘‘unforgettable.^’ In that lies his suffi- 
cient importance. 

J. A. K. Thomson 
Consult: Delcourt, Marie, La vie d'Euripide (Paris 
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EUROPEANIZATION. The term Europeani- 
zation is intended to express the effects on 
Asiatic, American and African cultures and civ- 
ilizations of permeation by the peculiar social 
system set up in modern Europe as a conse- 
quence of the classical Renaissance, the Protes- 
tant Reformation and the industrial revolution. 
Europeanization may be expressed politically by 
imposing the idea of democracy, in the sense of 
parliamentary and party government, or of sov- 
ereignty, in the sense of suppression or sub- 
ordination of all governmental organs to the 
sovereign state, or of nationality, by creating a 
semireligious solidarity in support of that sov- 
ereignty. It may be expressed economically by 
imposing ideas of individualistic capitalism, com- 
petition and control on communities enjoying 
more elabiirate and equitable, but less productive 
and progressive, collectivist or communal civ- 
ilizations; or industrially by substituting the 
factory and the foundry for the hand loom and 
home craft. It may be expressed in terms of 
education by convincing other continents of the 
advisability of acquiring attainments in Euro- 
pean science to their material or even moral 
advantage, or by exposing the discipline of tribal 
tradition and training to dissipation by the gos- 
pel of the missionary, the goods of the trader 
and the good intentions of the administrator. 

The effect of luiropeanization on Asia has 
been, is being and will be very different in its 
course and in its consequences from its effects 
on the Americas and on Africa. Moreover its past 
and its possibilities in Asia are at the moment of 
much greater importance to the world than in 
the other continents. Whereas the tribal and 
communal cultures and civilizations of Africa 
are already dominated and will at last be de- 
stroyed by the impact of European individual- 
ism and industrialism, and whereas those of 
North and South America are similarly dor^med 
by the impact of Anglo-Saxon colonization and 
by the permeation of Latin commercialization, 
in Asia, on the contrary, there has always been 
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a reciprocating ebb and flow between the indi- 
vidualism and industrialism, the commercialism 
and capitalism, of Christian civilization on the 
one hand and on the other the collectivism and 
communism, the militarism and mysticism of Is- 
lam or of Buddha. And while the alternatives pre- 
sented to the American Indians and to the Afri- 
can Negroes or Arabs or Berbei*s have been 
Europeanization or extermination, these alter- 
natives do not face the Asiatics. 

The first Europeanization of Asia appears to 
have been effected by the Aryan stock in an 
easterly drift into Persia and India that began 
in the stone age and continued until the civili- 
zations of Pvgypt, Babylonia, Persia and Greece 
reported it in reliable records. This Europeani- 
zation can also be discerned in early political 
treatises like the prophecies of the Old Testa- 
ment and in the data provided by archaeological 
research. The excavations at Ur in Mesopotamia 
and at Sarun in India suggest that it was the 
invasion of an ancient and artistic culture by 
conquerors with a less complex, more competi- 
tive, culture. The last waves of this early Euro- 
peanization in the conquest of Egypt, Babylon 
and northern India were the invasions by the 
Aryan Persians under Cyrus (549-529 b.c.) and 
that by the Aryan Greeks and Macedonians 
under Alexander two centuries later. Even at 
this early date, before modern society and mod- 
ern science had given European civilization its 
present practical characteristics, the fundamental 
and philosophic differences between the two 
continental cultures were clearly marked. The 
essentials of modem Europeanization may be 
found in the scientific Greek culture with its 
self-contained city-states in continuous conflict 
with one another and with its religion of indi- 
vidualism and nationalism, just as the elements 
of the Asiatic civilizations and social systems of 
last century may be found in the Asiatic empires 
of that age. It is not a mere coincidence that the 
philosophies and politics first imposed on the 
Asiatic empires in the present period of Euro- 
peanization are inspired by the ideas of Plato 
and Aristotle and by the institutions of Attic 
and Aegean civilizations. 

The end of this epoch of Europeanization 
came with the wars between the Eurasian em- 
pires of Darius and Xerxes under Aryan leader- 
ship and the European city-states of the Aryan 
Greeks. Not for the last time did the eastward 
tide of Europeanization divide between Eura- 
sian and European movements, and after some 
fluctuations the European recede in a westward 


ebb. The conquests of Alexander the Great 
(336-323 B.C.), which extended a Hellenic em- 
pire to the frontiers of the empire of Darius 
and established the ideal of a world state, were 
a last European offensive that could not be 
consolidated. The Roman Empire in Asia, from 
189 B.c. to 330 A.D., was never more than an 
offensive defensive, while its successors, the 
Greco- Byzantine Empire from 330 to 1204, the 
Latin Empire from 1204 to 1261 and the Greek 
Empire from 1261 to 1453, fought with forlorn 
hope against Asiatic ascendancy. The experi- 
ments in Europeanization of this epoch indicate 
by their very want of vitality a decline in the 
dominance of Europe. The feudal states set up 
in eastern Europe and western Asia as a result 
of the Latin conquest and the crusades were 
even more ephemeral than the Hellenistic states 
set up as a result of the conquests of Alexander. 
The tide was turning in favor of Asia. 

As this article deals with Europeanization and 
as the Asiatification of Europe was a mere matter 
of conquest involving little colonization, only 
the main lines of the latter need be noted. Owing 
to the defense of the central bridge between 
Europe and Asia by the Byzantine Empire at 
Constantinople, which had become the citadel 
of science and civilization, the westward flow of 
the Asiatic hosts was diverted southward through 
north Africa into Spain and so into France and 
northward through Russia into the Balkans and 
as far as the Baltic. The later Mongolian nomad 
offensive was the least important, although it 
has left the most lasting influence — an influence 
largely responsible for the recent reannexation 
of this region to Asia. On the other hand, the 
Asiatification of north Africa and the Iberian 
Peninsula by the Semitic races under the im- 
pulse of Islam and the impetus of Arab conquest 
constitutes the main current of the history of 
civilization in the early Middle Ages. It reached 
its highest point in northern France, when it 
was stopped at Tours in 732 by Charles Martel 
and the Franks. By the time Constantinople fell 
in 1453 both these flanking offensives were in 
retreat; the later central advance of Asia from 
Constantinople into Europe was finally checked 
at Vienna in 1683 by Sobieski and the Poles. 
Thereupon the tide turned in favor of Europe, 
and there began the epoch of Europeanization 
which extended through the eighteenth and 
nineteenth centuries and into the twentieth cen- 
tury and which so established itself in history 
and politics as to be generally accepted as a 
permanent aspect of world progress. 
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This it most certainly has not been. One 
reason why the Asiatic Arabs, Turks and Kurds 
overran Europe is because their society was 
more civilized than that of Europe outside its 
two culture centers, the Eastern Empire on the 
Bosporus and the Western liinpire in northern 
Italy and southern Germany. Asia had a larger 
legacy of the learning of the Greeks, Egyptians 
and Babylonians. It had an efficient and equi- 
table organization compared to which the west- 
ern feudal system was crude and cruel. It had 
a religious solidarity and social relationship in 
Islam with far less of schism and civil strife than 
had the state churches. Even as late as the reign 
of Elizabeth a commission was sent from Eng- 
land to study the system and success of Ottoman 
justice. The introduction in w'ar of light cavalry, 
heavy artillery and brass bands is due to Turkish 
warfare, just as Alexander borrowed from Asia 
his Macedonian phalanx. 

The last advance of Europe into Asia tvas 
facilitatcid by the degeneration of the ruling class 
of the Ottoman Empire, which became a mere 
corrupt clique in Constantinople and lost its 
representative relationship first to the }>eoples — 
'Fiirks, Greeks, Slavs, Arabs and Armenians 
— next to certain regions and then to the Islamic 
and Christian religions. The “eastern question,” 
which was the political phase of the j)robIcm of 
Europeanization, consisted in the conflict of 
the modern Imropean scientific ideas and .social 
institutions with the mediaeval Islamic state, 
which through the Ottoman Empire at Ck)n- 
stantinople defended the ancient cultures, cu.s- 
toms and codes of Asia much as the Byzan- 
tine Empire there had defended the ancient 
civilization of Europe against Asiatic innovation. 
Just as the divisions of Asia had delayed the fall 
of the Byzantine Empire, so the division of 
Europe between competitive national empires 
delayed the fall of the Ottoman Empire of the 
caliph sultan. All projects for partitioning the 
Ottoman Empire failed, from the one attempted 
in the eighteenth century by Catherine ii and 
Pitt, when only the Russians and the British 
were involved, and that of the nineteenth cen- 
tury initiated by the czar Nicholas i, down to 
that attempted after the World War by the 
French, British and Italians. All such Euro- 
peanizations by conquest were hampered by the 
competitive imperialism of the Great Powers and 
were eventually checked by the nationalism of 
the constituent races. The successive efforts by 
each of the empires to establish and exploit the 
Ottoman Empire had as little success. The 
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French during the Napoleonic era became the 
patrons, profes.sors and protectors of the Porte. 
The English under Stratford Canning tried to 
reconstruct the empire with their panacea of 
parliamentary party government and provincial 
autonomies, l^ater the Germans took on the task 
until the World War. All failed. The Islamic 
state in eastern Europe and wc.stern Asia was 
impenetrable to Europeanization by imperial- 
ism, mainly because it had already been per- 
meated by luiropcan nationalism. The European 
empires were not j^repared to further a partition 
of the empire among its constituent races as 
sovereign states, altlK)ugh at first this policy had 
been favored by the imperial patrons of those 
races, principally by Russia. The Ottoman Em- 
pire during the latter part of the last century 
was accordingly artificially maintained by Euro- 
pean diplf)macy to check the extension into Asia 
of luiropeanization by nationalism. 

Meantime imperialistic Europeanization was 
proceeding apace by two movements encircling 
Asia, one to the north, the other to the south. 
'File Rus.sian Empire, consisting of Asiatic com- 
munities Europeanized forcibly by Peter the 
Great, was extended eastward to the Pacific. It 
then advanced southward along a transconti- 
nental front behind the dorsal ridge of Asia and 
over it, across the Caucasus into Central Asia 
and Persia and across the Altai and their related 
highlands into Mongolia, Manchuria and the 
Vladivostok region. Meanwhile the maritime 
empires of the British and French in the eight- 
eenth century, following the lead and taking the 
place of the Portuguc.se in the sixteenth, and 
the Dutch in the seventeenth, effected settle- 
ments at all likely bases for commerce or coloni- 
zation. In the course of the nineteenth century 
the British pushed their front forward into 
contact with that of the Russians in Persia, 
Afghanistan and central Asia, while China lay 
as a meaty bone of contention between the Brit- 
ish in India, Hongkong and the treaty ports; the 
French in Cochin China; the Germans in Shan- 
tung; the Eurasian empires of Russia and Japan; 
and the Euramerican empire of the United 
States in the Pacific. 

The sudden and sensational Europeanization 
of the Japanese, the most easterly and exclusive 
of the Asiatic races, was the earliest and most 
effective evidence that a country which would 
resist Europeanization prosecuted by imperial- 
ism that was a menace to popular liberties would 
rush into it when presented as nationalism. The 
Japanese, exposed in their islands to the pene- 
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tration of Europeanization not only directly and 
despotically from Europe but also indirectly and 
democratically through the United States, with 
an alien Asiatic culture and civilization borrowed 
from China, took over European civilization 
with ease and expedition. Within a generation 
Japan was not only a Europeanized nation but 
was competing with the European empires for 
expansion into Chinese Asia, seeking not merely 
commercial openings but the colonial outlets 
which were vital to its overflowing, underfed 
population, d’his westward expansion of the Jap- 
anese inevitably entailed a collision with the 
eastward expansion of the Russians, a conflict in 
which the British supported the islanders against 
their Russian rival, whose advance southward 
in Persia and central Asia menaced the pax 
britannica in India. 

The defeat of an Asiatic China by a Euro- 
peanized and expansionist Japan in the Sino- 
Japanese war of 1894 satisfied all progressive 
Asiatics as to the practical advantages of Euro- 
pean armaments. The disastrous defeat of the 
Russian imperial colossus, a Eurasian power, 
European in its capitalistic dominance but Asi- 
atic in its corrupt decadence, by the new Japa- 
nese nation, European in its scientific efficiency 
although Asiatic in its collectivist energies, gave 
an impulse toward social and national Euro- 
peanization throughout Asia. Even before the 
World War this movement strained to the ut- 
most the diplomatic dykes by which the powers 
were striving to dam back nationalism from 
overflow into Asia. For Asia had by the begin- 
ning of the twentieth century realized that the 
only defense against an imperialistic Europeani- 
zation which would exploit Asiatic peoples in 
the interest of European plutocracy was a na- 
tionalistic Europeanization that would establish 
each Asiatic people on an equality of military, 
monetary and mental advantage. The results of 
this voluntary Europeanization, whether na- 
tional or social, may be distinguished under the 
term Eurasian. 

The realization that each potential Asiatic 
people must stand on its own feet if it was to 
present a front against Europe was the death 
sentence of such Asiatic international systems 
as that of the Islamic state and the Ottoman 
Empire. In the previous century each subject 
race of the Ottoman Empire in Europe that had 
had any regional or regimental qualification as 
a nation had successfully, with or without as- 
sistance, seceded as a separate nation; Hungary, 
Serbia, Greece, Rumania and Bulgaria had been 


Europeanized nationalistically. There remained 
only the Turks in Macedonia and Asia Minor, 
who until the revolution of 1908 had renounced 
for themselves any nationalistic reconstruction 
in the manner of Europe in order to maintain 
the international imperial institutions of the 
Islamic state. These institutions consisted chiefly 
of the caliphate, which insured the solidarity of 
all Moslems; the Christian communities, which 
by assuring a modicum of religious and racial 
autonomy to the minorities might have associ- 
ated them in the imperial system; and the Capit- 
ulations, which even under the Byzantine Em- 
pire secured the support of foreign commerce, 
colonies and capital by more than sufficient 
extraterritorial establishments. But neither the 
two-thousand-year old international structure 
for the common interests of the two continents 
nor the thirteen -hundred-year old Islamic state 
for the liberty, equality and fraternity of all Mos- 
lems could be maintained against the momen- 
tum of nationalistic Europeanization — mined as 
the Islamic state had already been by the mer- 
cantilism and the militarism of imperialistic 
Europeanization. This soon became evident to 
the Young Turks through the complete failure 
of their effort to revitalize the emj)ire with a 
machinery of central parliamentary party gov- 
ernment. This effort to Europeanize an Asiatic 
empire was defeated by the east European em- 
pires which at once foreclosed their mortgages on 
border provinces — Austria in Bosnia-Herzogo- 
vina and Italy in Tripoli — while the new east 
European nations coalesced in the Balkan War 
of 1912 in order to partition the Ottoman Em- 
pire in Europe among themselves. But for their 
falling out over the spoils in the second Balkan 
War, the Turks would have been driven across 
the straits; as it was they retained only a pre- 
carious hold in Thrace. 

The Ottoman Empire went down in the crash 
of the Great War along with the Austrian, 
Russian and German empires. The British, 
French and Italians, after efforts to create a joint 
imperial control of western Asia and a restored 
Greek Empire, finally evacuated Constantinople 
and Asia Minor and allowed long delayed de- 
velopments to take their course. Nationalism 
swept through Asia Minor eastward, breaking 
up the Islamic state. There ensued a radical 
revolution of the institutions, ideals and intimate 
habits of the inhabitants of Asia Minor, com- 
pared to which the French Revolution was 
merely a change of rulers and the Russian revo- 
lution only a change of regime. At the same time 
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the transference of populations set in motion 
by wars of extermination and sanctioned by the 
Treaty of Lausanne converted at untold cost 
this western corner of the Asiatic continent from 
a hotchpotch of races and religions into a 
homogeneous Turkish homeland. The Kurds, 
the only remaining minority, were repressed 
after more than one uprising; and there emerged 
within ten years a new Turkish nation as com- 
pletely Europeanized in its conditions of life as 
its neighbors the Bulgars. Superficially Europe 
had annexed Asia Minor, but substantially Asia 
had driven Europe from Asia Minor with its 
own weapons. 

In the meantime nationalist Europeanization 
had swept eastward into Persia and Afghanistan, 
where it has had much the same effect, although 
in the latter and to a less extent in the former 
there have been more or less successful reactions 
that have mitigated its severity. In Turkey under 
Mustafa Kemal Europeanization proceeds under 
a pressure that outpaces even Peter the Great’s 
Europeanization of Russia; Persia under King 
Riza Pahlavi has a more moderate momentum; 
while in Afghanistan the revolution has been 
suspended by the failure in 1929 of the revolu- 
tionary and pro-Russian king Amanullah and 
his replacement by a pro-British reformer, King 
Nadir. After the failure of the Afghan invasion 
in 1919 the nationalist movement in India forced 
to a livelier functioning the antiquated machin- 
ery by which the British are slowly elaborating 
autonomous federal institutions for their im- 
mense dependency. To the north the new Soviet 
government granted autonomy to its subject 
races. In China a general movement of national- 
ism almost swept that quarter of the world into 
a Europeanized unification. 

I'he forces making for the Europeanization of 
the East have been separated into two conflicting 
camps. One is the old imperialistic camp, in 
which the American, British and other mercan- 
tile maritime powers continue their elforts to 
educate Asiatic peoples in their individualistic 
philosophies and their industrial systems, to ex- 
ploit them in the interest of their capital, com- 
merce and colonies and to extend to native na- 
tionalists or socialists only such self-determina- 
tion as the imperialists may determine. The other 
camp is that controlled by the Russians, who 
endeavor to educate the peoples of Asia in the 
philosophy of communism and to emancipate 
them from all other domination, in the confi- 
dence that conformity with the creed and con- 
stitutions of communism will be sufficient in 


itself to secure their solidarity with a Soviet 
world system. As a result of their bold experi- 
ments and bitter experiences with their own 
soviets the Russians are convinced that not only 
in industrial but also, although to a lesser extent, 
in agricultural communities the main move- 
ments for progress are today nationalism and 
socialism and that the latter can be made the 
stronger of the two. In other words, they hold 
that Europeanization through nationalism can be 
supported and eventually supplanted by so- 
cialism. Europeanization is now therefore pro- 
ceeding from two different polities by two con- 
flicting policies, with a fighting front between 
them drawn across Asia from west to cast. The 
course of post-war history in Asia and of the 
Europeanization which has transformed the cast 
to a changeling of Europe is found in the fluc- 
tuations of these two fronts. 'I'he first successes 
of the Communists were secured by their com- 
plete concessions to nationalist aspirations in the 
buffer states of 'Furkey, Persia and Afghanistan 
and in China. 'Fheir subsequent setbacks were 
due to their overconfidence in the socialist fac- 
tor, which led them to press the pace unduly, 
resulting in the secession from their system of 
Turkey and Persia and in the separation from it 
of Afghanistan and China by the capitalists. 
But besides this vertical geographic and national 
front there is a horizontal and social front. For 
obviously capitalist Europeanization appeals 
most to the princes and to the propertied classes, 
while communist Europeanization appeals most 
to the proletariat and peasantry. But for these 
divisions the communist Europeanization of 
Asia would be inevitable. If communist philoso- 
phies and policies did not mean the end of all 
propertied classes in power throughout Asia as 
elsewhere, Asia would by now have been Euro- 
peanized according to the Russian model. Just 
as the imperialist Europeanization of mandated 
territories like Irak or Syria must be distin- 
guished from the nationalistic Europeanization 
of Japan or Turkey, so Asiatic Europeanizations 
based on nationalism, as in Japan, must be dis- 
tinguished from those based on socialism, as in 
Mongolia. 

The traditional conception of Europeaniza- 
tion as based on the history of the last century 
must be revised. The epoch of Europeanization 
in terms of the pressure of European colonial 
expansion, of capitalist exploitation and of Chris- 
tian cultural education is rapidly passing. The 
future Europeanization of Asia will proceed 
from Asia itself, under pressure of nationalism 
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and communism, both of which will tend to end 
its dependence on Europe and possibly even- 
tually to establish its dominance over Europe. 
Asiatic peoples that can combine these two 
forces will become thereby not only impervious 
to but imperious toward hhiropean peoples whose 
nationalism is wasting itself in armaments and 
whose socialism is wilting in internecine antag- 
onisms. In short, Europeanization in the future 
will not mean the political or even the economic 
domination of Asiatic l)y European nations. The 
flanking movement by which Asia is encircling 
Europe to the noilh, and v/hich counterbalances 
the flanking movement by which Europe has 
encircled Asia to the south, may be the first 
advance of Asia in a new pendulum swing of 
Asiatic ascendancy. 

This analysis of Europeanization explains not 
only the general alignments of the balance of 
power in terms of world movements but also 
some curious anomalies, such as why the most 
prompt and productive of European izations took 
place in the most easterly of the Asiatic peoples, 
the Japanese, and conversely why the latest and 
least promising has been that of the westernmost 
peoples, the Moroccans. It also explains why 
the only place where the old Ottoman society 
survives is in the heart of Europe, Bosnia, where 
it has been preserved by Ii)uropean imperialist 
rivalries; why the liveliest centers of communism 
are in the citadels of wcvStern imperialism, the 
treaty ports and the East Indies; and why im- 
perialist Europeanization has failed to push over 
the Eurasian Soviet system in the West although 
it has pushed it back in the East. 

Not only Asiatics but also Africans and, so 
far as they sui^dve, American natives possess 
cultures and social constitutions that are more 
ancient than those of Europe and better adapted 
to the pursuit of happiness in their communities, 
especially in the climates and countries con- 
cerned. They regard the supersession of these 
by the simple social systems of Europe much as 
Europeans regard the subversion of the Roman 
or the Byzantine by simpler Asiatic societies. 
The Asiatics have always had little to learn from 
the Europeans in ethical and religious matters 
and could teach them much in matters of social 
morality. It seems probable that the period of 
direct educational Europeanization passed with 
the last century and with such successes as the 
education of the future leaders of the Near East 
by institutions like Robert College. Education of 
Asiatics in Europe has lost some of its earlier 
disadvantages, one of which is said to have led 
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Midhat Pasha to complain: “J<^ vous envoie mes 
jeunes gens pour ctre civilises, ils me reviennent 
syphilises.’’ Asia now educates itself in Europe 
and for every European who has a knowledge of 
Asiatic languages, literature or life there are 
hundreds of Asiatics who have learned not only 
the strong but the weak points of European 
civilization and culture. Competition in educa- 
tional I'hiropcanization has been transferred from 
Asiatic colleges to European universities. Amer- 
ica, Eurasia and Europe, New York, Moscow 
and l^aris, now compete for the responsibility 
for teaching llie young of Asia and Africa how 
to shoot — and whom to shoot. 'Elie Christian 
missions are making no more progress abroad 
than before and are enlisting even less support 
at home, while the propagandists of the com- 
munist creed arc undoubtedly a most formidable 
factor making for Eurasian education. As against 
this there is the individualistic education in 
competition, capitalism and scientific produc- 
tion provided by the impact of European indus- 
trialism on the arts and crafts of the East. So 
far this education has been mainly destructive, 
and it has therefore a temporary and tactical 
advantage over the more constructive and con- 
scious propagatida of communism. 

In North America the earliest epocli of Euro- 
peanization by exterm inatioTi so simplified 
matters that North America is more ICuropean 
than Europe. For it is evolving a type of citizen 
representative of all the races of luiropc and a 
type of society that realizes the best and the 
worst of the Euroj>ean individualistic industrial 
system. This fact and its geographic position 
make it likely that the American empire will 
replace the British hhnpire as the leading expo- 
nent of exploitative and educative liuropeani- 
zation of the East. In this role it has been up to 
the present retarded by its reluctance to assume 
responsibilities and by rivalry with Japan, also 
a protagonist of capitalism and the competitive 
system in Asia. In its dependencies, notably the 
Philippines, and in its domestic Negro problem 
America has so far made all the initial errors 
committed by the British with inevitably the 
same results in friction and frustration. Never- 
theless in the associated activities of the Ameri- 
cans, British and Japanese lies the only pros- 
pect of preventing the Eurasianizing of Asia into 
a communist confederation. 

In South America, however, an entirely dif- 
ferent Europeanization is slowly creating a new 
South American race out of south European 
and South American peoples and will doubtless 
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contribute a new culture of art and literature (1876-1908) and Muley Hassan (1873-94) 


after the present effects of European impacts 
have been forgotten. There Europeanization is 
producing new life from seed; elsewhere Euro- 
peanization has been effected by grafts that can- 
not even prolong the life of the old stock. 

In Africa Europeanization still works by the 
extermination of the weak peoj)les, such as the 
Hottentots, or of the warlike peoples, such as 
the Iladendoa. European and American disease, 
drink and drugs cause even more deadly and 
direct destruction than the dissolution of tribal 
tradition and communal custom, which is no 
less fatal for being philanthropic. 

The earliest epoch of Europeanization was 
one of militarist conejuest and mass colonization 
characterized by the expulsion of the native 
races. But the regions where this was possible 
were restricted and lay rather to the west tlian 
to the east. With the nineteenth century there 
came in the East an epoch in which the luiro- 
pcans resembled concessionaires rather than cru- 
saders. 'Fhe European presented himself indeed 
in many friendly guises as mandatory, mission- 
ary, merchant and money lender. It was the last 
of these, the money lender, who was responsible 
for the most significant political consecpiences, 
consequences that produced a Europeanization 
not of expulsion but of exploitation of peoples, 
from the IVIorocco Sultanate in the west to the 
Chinese Empire in the cast. The Europeanizer 
adopted the money lender’s policy of granting 
loans to the successor of the self-made man for 
his youthful dissipations and then foreclosing 
on his estates before he came to years of dis- 
cretion. For example, a century ago in Turkey 
Mahmud ii, who was half PTench, and in Egypt 
Mohammed Ali, an Albanian, broke up the an- 
cient Asiatic system and Euro{)eanized their 
estates. Idieir inferior successors, however, 
squandered not only their accumulations but 
also the apparently unlimited resources of P 2 uro- 
pean credit offered them at usurious rates. The 
sultans Abdul Mejid and Abdul Aziz in Turkey, 
the pashas Mohammed Said and Ismail in 
P)gypt, the beys Ahmed and Sadok in Tunis, 
pawned their realms to Europeans and only too 
late discovered that British or French controllers 
and tax collectors were installed. Such control, 
the modem form of conquest, led in the case of 
the weaker states to armed occupation, as in 
Tunis by the French in 1881 and in Egypt by 
the British in 1882. Such occupation and im- 
perialist Europeanization was delayed in Turkey 
and Morocco by the able rulers Abdul Hamid ii 


was eventually ended in Turkey and Egypt by 
post-war nationalist risings and the Eurasian 
eruption. 'Furkey has altogether freed itself from 
the political servitudes of the Ottoman debt 
administration and almost freed itself from its 
financial service. In other countries, such as 
P)gypt, financial contracts of this kind are still 
respected, although the political controls based 
on them have been repudiated. In China the 
foreign control of the customs revenue for the 
service of foreign loans is one of the most con- 
troversial issues in the emancipation of the 
Nationalist government. 

Another luiropeanizing procedure that pro- 
duced a luiropean imperialist and international 
control of eastern states has been the independ- 
ent status acquired by European colonies in the 
East througli judicial, commercial and even- 
tually political capitulations. 'Fhese exterritorial 
establishments do not, as is generally assumed, 
owe their origin to the inadequacies, inequities 
and improbities of the eastern judicial systems. 
They antedate in western Asia the fall of the 
Byzantine Empire, the original Ottoman Capit- 
ulations being reproductions of those accorded 
by the Byzantine Empire to the Genoese and 
Venetian merchants. Similar exterritorial juris- 
dictions existed everywhere in Europe itself — 
as, for example, those accorded in London to 
the Hanse — and were based on a principle of 
law more equitable than the strict territorial 
jurisdictions subsequently established by na- 
tional sovereignties. They were juridically akin 
to the .special jurisdictions and constitutions 
enjoyed by the religious and racial minorities. 
In the period of European dominance over east- 
ern decadence that began with the eighteenth 
century, however, the powerful colonics of Eu- 
ropean bankers and traders engaged in cut- 
throat competition for concessions and controls 
and, backed by their imperialist governments, 
rapidly developed these regimes of exemption 
and exception into a means of controlling all 
native legislation, litigation, finance and com- 
merce. In a few rare instances, especially in the 
judicial and financial administrations, this power 
of intervention was used for progress and re- 
form. But in most cases, even when there was 
no conservative or coercive intention, the rival- 
ries of the respective powers proved irrecon- 
cilable in respect to proposed changes. If the 
life of the foreign colonies as an example of 
Europeanized civilized copifort was not without 
educational effect, their influence was even 
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greater in inciting eastern peoples so to Euro- 
peanize themselves as to escape from a foreign 
interference that was all the more intolerable to 
them because it was so intimate. Eurasian Euro- 
peanized states such as Japan, Turkey and 
Persia entirely emancipated themselves from 
these servitudes but the latter are still main- 
tained in the north African and Central Ameri- 
can states and in China. In cases where they 
have been abolished too abruptly in centers of 
international commerce, as in Constantinople, 
both foreign colonies and commerce have suf- 
fered severely and Europeanization even of the 
most unexceptionable type has been prejudiced. 

Next to the commerce and capitulations of the 
foreign colonies there comes, as a Europeanizing 
factor, their culture and, associated with it, the 
Christian misvsions and the colonial adminis- 
trators. These while superficially in conflict with 
one another nevertheless cooperate substantially 
in Europeanization by education, a procedure 
which, now that executive control and even 
exploitation are passing, is the most prominent 
and most promising. Even when executive con- 
trol and exj)loitation were at their height, there 
was always an educative element. The Spanish 
conquistador in the West Indies or the Portu- 
guese crusader in the East expressed the most 
moral motives for extermination or enslavement. 
Later Dutch, British and French Europcaniza- 
tions in a milder and less mediaeval age and with 
a less missionary mandate helped to transform 
Europeanization from enslavement to education, 
although it is questionable whether their edu- 
cation is not as deadly to the souls of the Asiatic 
and American races as enslavement was to their 
bodies. In either case such Europeanization de- 
feated itself by exciting rebellion. Spanish and 
Portuguese domination was overthrown, in spite 
of the devoted educational and spiritual mission- 
izing of the Jesuits, by an absorption of the 
ruling race in a miscegenation that may have a 
future of its own. The Anglo-Saxon attempt to 
educate Asia in the principles of a creed which 
it preached but did not practise and of constitu- 
tions which it worshiped but could not work 
has produced such rebellions as that of the Brit- 
ish educated babus in India, who prosecute their 
Eurasian emancipation of India from the British 
by preaching the immediate and unmitigated 
introduction of British industrial civilization and 
political institutions. 

The educational epoch of Europeanization 
has passed through phases. The role of the 
Catholic missionaries in the early epoch of con- 


quest was reproduced later both by Protestant 
missions and by political proconsuls like Strat- 
ford Canning and Cromer, Henry Lawrence and 
Charles George (“Chinese”) Gordon. With the 
new imperialism of the end of the last century 
there appeared a less sincere and more sancti- 
monious Anglo-Saxon attitude in the “white 
man’s burden” of Kipling, “the yellow peril” of 
Wilhelm ii and the A and B mandates of the 
Peace Conference. It is this later assumption of 
a moral supremacy and a mental superiority that 
has already raised Asia in revolt and that will 
some day raise Africa. But with the present 
century prospects of a pacific Eurafrican Euro- 
peanization of Africa have improved, for the 
same ideas and interests that have caused twen- 
tieth century imperialism to attempt to conserve 
the existing customs and constitutions of Asia 
have also caused African administrators to try 
to revitalize African tribal and communal soci- 
eties rather than revolutionize them. Such Eur- 
african experiments as those of the British in 
Nigeria or the Sudan have so far a vitality and 
virtue that arc wanting in the more revolutionary 
educative efforts of Americans in Liberia or the 
more exploitative enterprises of Belgians in the 
Congo. The Europeanization of central Africa 
is in any case in its earliest stages. 

The Europeanization of north Africa is still 
in a first phase of conquest which has been pro- 
longed for over a century. The latest and prob- 
ably the last of these comjuests was that of the 
Riff tribes of Morocco Berbers who rose against, 
and for years resisted, the whole force of France 
and Spain. From this there emerges a remark- 
able difference in the development of Europeani- 
zation in northern Africa from that in western 
Asia. The Berber tribes of north Africa, a virile 
and versatile stock of European type, whose 
development has been delayed by Asiatic im- 
perialism and Islamic institutions, have so far 
been partitioned into Spanish, French and Ital- 
ian protectorates under military regimes. Since 
the French finally broke the piratical power of 
Algiers in 1830 the revolts of the Berber tribes, 
from that of Abd-el-Kader in the years from 
1836 to 1847 to that of Abd-el-Krim nearly a 
century later, have been crushed. One of the 
last of the Eurasian Europeanizations will be 
that of Morocco, Algiers and Tunis by a Berber 
nationalist movement; and it may in a future 
century in combination with the Eurasian ex- 
pansion of the Soviet system provide the south- 
ern claw of an encirclement like that which in 
the early Middle Ages nearly pinched out a 
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decadent and undeveloped European civilization. 

Iripoli and Arabia represent regions, races 
and regimes wholly recalcitrant to Europeaniza- 
tion whether imperialist, nationalist or socialist. 
The Arab tribes of the IVipolitan Sahara, as 
organized under the regime of the Senoussi, 
have been successfully subdued by French, Brit- 
ish and Italian imperialism; while the far more 
formidable Arabs of the homelands in the Ara- 
bian deserts, now all dominated by the Wahabi 
sect, have never yet been subdued. The deserts 
of Arabia and the plateau of Tibet are therefore 
now the only regions of Asia which so far have 
excluded all Europeanization of every sort and 
sense. If Asia should ever seek a more satisfying 
solution of its future than the Eurasian nation- 
alist-socialist systems of J apan or Russia it will 
find it in the church militant of the Arab or in 
the church mystical of the Buddhist. But neither 
Europeanism nor Eurasianism has anything to 
say to the soul of Asia, although the spiritual 
schism between them accounts for such devel- 
opments as the divergence between the Swaraj 
and the Swadeshi that is delaying the emancipa- 
tion of India, or between the southern Kuomin- 
tang and the northern Kuornintang that has 
delayed the evolution of China. 

The Europeanization of Egypt and Syria can 
be classed together. The first is proceeding 
under British, the latter under French, auspices. 
The peculiarity in both cases is that these peo- 
ples have now at least acquired a spirit of 
nationality almost a century after they achieved 
or might have achieved the sta^^us of nations. 
Mohammed Ali not only organized Egypt a 
century ago as a militarist nation that fought 
both Arabs and Turks on land and sea on equal 
terms and that would have established an Egyp- 
tian empire were it not for foreign intervention, 
but this Albanian adventurer and acolyte of 
Jeremy Benlham also organized it as a mercan- 
tilist community on a basis of state ownership 
and state trading. Without infringing Islamic 
institutions he anticipated most of the collec- 
tivist constructions of the Soviet system. These 
early Eurasian experiments, although they did 
not survive his successors, are significant of what 
may at some later date supervene. At present 
Egypt’s nationalistic Europeanization is being 
delayed not so much by the relics of British 
occupation as by the autocratic aspirations of 
the present king and his factional fight with the 
nationalist organization of the Wafd. The Su- 
dan, which has become diplomatically and ad- 
ministratively involved in the oovfrwmy be- 
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tween the British Empire and the Egyptian 
nation, really belongs to the Europeanization 
enterprises of central and southern Africa and 
should be ckvssed with Nigeria or Uganda. In 
Syria the far more bitter and bloody struggle 
of the natives against the French occupation 
seems to be rapidly consolidating the rival races, 
religions and the regiomil autonomies which 
they wrested from the Turks and have now 
wrenched from the French into a Syrian na- 
tionalist movement of a Eurasian type. But on 
the other hand the future of Syria is seen by 
some rather as lying within the range of a purely 
Asiatic Arab ascendancy. 

The possibility of an Arab ascendancy is the 
point de mire of the mandatory policy of the 
western powers in their Europeanizing enter- 
prises in this region. It is easy to ascribe more 
conscious constructiveness to imperialist policy 
than really exists, especially when it is British. 
But whether British policy in Palestine and Irak 
be intelligent or merely instinctive, in its aspect 
and probably in its asjnration it is an effort to 
Europeanize the sedentary Arabs and through 
them the tribal Arabs of the desert by giving 
progress in the north of the peninsula a western 
orientation and by providing an opening for the 
infiltration of western ideas and institutions into 
the south. For this purpose two conductive 
canals have been constructed, the one the estab- 
lishment in Palestine of the Jews, who by their 
Semitic race and monotheistic religion are akin 
to the Arabs, and the other the erection in the 
fertile plains of Irak of a state of Syrian and 
Mesopotamian Arabs receptive of western civili- 
zation. If these are protected from the West 
against conquest by the recalcitrant and reac- 
tionary Arabs of the desert, they may in a gen- 
eration or so develop sufficient population and 
power to form a self-supporting western culture 
center for the whole race. This procedure would 
promise well but for two impediments. One is 
the race rivalry that has arisen in Palestine be- 
tween the majority of Arabs, who regard that 
region as an essential frontage for their home- 
land, and the minority of Zionist immigrants, 
who regard it as the “promised land” for their 
new national home — a situation which has been 
complicated by the confusion between promises 
to Jews and Arabs contracted under pressure of 
war. The other impediment is the schism be- 
tween the Eurasian Iraki and the Asiatic Wahabi, 
which is getting worse rather than better. If 
British protection were withdrawn, this would 
result in Wahabiism Asiatifying by force the 
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officials. After the death of Sun Yat-sen this 
nationalist-socialist Eurasian movement, led by 
communist propagandists from Moscow, spread 
rapidly northward seeking contact with the re- 
formist-militarist organization of Feng, the 
“Christian general,” who was supported by 
Soviet communism across the Soviet Republic 
of Mongolia. So rapidly did these two move- 
ments, representing the very^ different mentali- 
ties and methods of north and south China, 
overrun the interior of China and meet on the 
Yangtze at Hankow that a luirasianizing of 
China under Soviet auspices that would push 
Europeanizing imperialism out of China seemed 
only a matter of months. But two counteractions 
combined first to check and finally to choke this 
movement. In the north Manchuria, militarized 
under Chang Tso-lin, was supported by the 
Japanese in effective operations on the northern 
flank of nationalism; while in the south a British 
reenforcernent of the Shanghai garrison, analo- 
gous to the military intervention against Soviet 
Russia, effectively enlisted the property owners 
of central China agaiiust the communisSts. The 
result was the e.stahlishrnent of a bourgeois dem- 
ocratic government at Nanking and the secession 
from the southern nationalist-socialist move- 
ment of all its middle class and moderate ele- 
ments. In the subsequent conflict between this 
constitutionalist center and the communist south 
and north, Nanking established its control over 
Peiping and Canton, but the latter withdrew 
from the coalition in 1931. That control has 
never been imposed on the tuchuns, or provin- 
cial governors, and is still imperiled by commu- 
nist movements in the north and south. 

During this period the industrial Europeani- 
zation of China has been proceeding rapidly. 
There arc already about a thousand modern 
power factories and several thousands of other 
factories. Conditions in these are universally 
almost as bad as can be, although they are best 
in the Japanese and other foreign owned enter- 
prises. Such social legislation as exists is not 
enforced. Work is generally on a double shift 
of twelve hours without a rest day and reaches 
fourteen hours a day in the Wuhan Steel Works. 
Women and children are practically unprotected 
and flogging is still practised. Health and housing 
conditions arc abominable. Consequently the 
early success of communism is not surprising, 
nor the later failure of nationalism to combine 
and control China after losing its scKialist sup- 
port. Certainly communist propagandists could 
never have revolutionized the social system of 


China to the extent they have, had it not already 
been shaken by capitalism. 

Educational Europeanization has so far mainly 
affected the masses through communist propa- 
ganda and only to a very much less extent 
through Christian preaching. The leaders of the 
new nation seem, with a few prominent excep- 
tions, to be Euramerican and capitalist in their 
education, wfiile the lieutenants, drawn from 
the students and intellectuals, are mainly Eura- 
sian and communist. Native education is em- 
bryonic and chaotic. Foreign schools and the 
commercial press of Shanghai are the main 
channels of European education, while both 
northern and southern Communists use their 
military cadres and corps for a very extensive 
and effective Eurasian education in the prin- 
ciples of Sun Yat-sen and Lenin. 

In China the prospect of success in the Asian- 
ist movement for rcvi\ing and revitalizing the 
ancient culture and ci\ili7Jtion is uncertain. As 
yet there is no Asian prophet like Gandhi and 
no popular appeal like rhvadeshi. (.'hina has its 
philosophers, some of them knovm to Europe, 
but young China goes for its philosophy of life 
to Bertrand Russell and John Dewey or to Karl 
Marx and Lenin rather than to Buddha and 
Confucius. But it is quite possible that after the 
period of Europeanization from England and 
America that is now ending and after the period 
of Eurasianizing from either Japan or Russia 
that is now beginning there will come a period of 
Asian renaissance from the monasteries and 
mysticism of Tibet. 

In comparison with the I^uropeanized evolu- 
tions of India and China, w'hich affect almost 
half the human race, those of intermediate re- 
gions like Korea, Siam, Cochin China and the 
Malayan islands of the Pacific, however inter- 
e.sting in themselves, arc of a different order of 
importance. The Malays have given a commu- 
nist character to their resistance against imperi- 
alist Europeanization by the Dutch. The Pacific 
populations intermediate between India and 
China are seeking solutions for a reconciliation 
of their Asiatic faiths with the forms of scientific 
civilization. The Burmese are tending to be 
drawn into ass(3ciation with Calcutta National- 
ists against the British, while the Anamesc and 
Tonkinese are being drawn into association w'ith 
the Canton Communists against the French. 
The Philippines present to the Americans, on a 
very small scale and in a very simple scheme, 
the same fundamental problems of Europeani- 
zation as the East Indies have produced for the 
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British. The Pacific islanders, whether Melane- 
sian savages recalcitrant to all the benefits of 
European civilization or Polynesian societies 
only too receptive to its abuses, seem to have 
no more important future than that with which 
Europeanization has requited the hostility of 
Hurons, the hospitality of Hawaiians or the 
harmlessncss of Hottentots. The position of the 
pacific and progressive Koreans may be more 
promising. Their attempt to make a I’ibet of 
Korea by massacring Christians as a reaction 
against European imperialism failed, as did their 
attempt in 1920 to make an Afghanistan of 
Korea by rising against the Eurasian imperialism 
of Japan. Under Japanese rule their country has 
improved its condition without losing its char- 
acter, and it is only a question of time before 
they secure an adequate autonomy in a Eurasian 
East, whether capitalist or communist. 

The lead taken by the Japanese in becoming 
the earliest example of Eurasian evolution has 
given these islanders the same political and 
economic hegemony in eastern Asia that a simi- 
lar lead gave to the British islanders a century 
ago in western Europe. Japan has passed rapidly 
through the first phase of a nationalism expand- 
ing into an imperialism of conquest and coloni- 
zation. In the last decade it has entered into the 
last phase, an imperialism of education and ex- 
ploitation. The rapidity of this evolution is partly 
due to the failure of the Japanese, in this unlike 
the British, both as colonists of other regions 
and controllers of other races, although in mili- 
tary conquest, maritime commerce and mecha- 
nized civilization the Japanese are now inferior 
to none. The comparative failure of the Japanese 
to find an outlet for their surplus population by 
overflowing, like the Chinese, into all available 
lands has had the advantage of enabling them 
to undergo a more effective Eurasian evolution 
whose capitalist character counterbalances the 
communist Eurasianism of the Russians. The 
success of capitalist Europeanization in Japan 
is more highly developed or at least less hotly 
disputed than that of the collectivist experiments 
of its rival. For although European industriali- 
zation has not yet thoroughly permeated the 
core of Japanese society or indeed penetrated 
far from the coastal center, it has entirely Euro- 
peanized the whole surface of its civilization. 
The increase of power factories from about two 
thousand in 1896 to over forty-five thousand in 
1928, the growth of the urban population to 
about thirty-five percent and the increase of the 
population as a whole by more than a half since 
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1880 have given Japan an international interest 
which is similar and scarcely second to that of 
the United Kingdom. And while it is dependent 
on the new Eurasia for the supply of its materials 
and the sale of its manufactures it is dependent 
on Euramerica for the monetary support that is 
as essential to a competitive capitalist system as 
munitions are to a campaign. 

The ethical growth of Japan has kept pace 
with the economic. Social legislation has devel- 
oped considerably since the war under pressure 
of labor organization and the fears of commu- 
nism. It is now, broadly speaking, on a level with 
that of the United States and in some political 
respects, such as the emergence of a Labor 
party, is in advance of it. Education is still 
Euramerican, although the national attitude has 
become wholly luirasian. Japan has faith in sci- 
ence and learning and follows them with effi- 
ciency, as is evidenced by an extremely high 
attendance in its schools. In this it has not been 
hampered by any ancient attachment to native 
Asiatic culture, for the national traditions, for 
example, hushido, are not characteristically Asi- 
atic and can be adapted easily lo a Eurasian or 
even Euramerican philosophy and procedure 
of life. 

The answer to the question whether Asia will 
be Eurasianized by evolution under Eurameri- 
can auspices or by revolution under Russian 
authority must be sought in the maintenance of 
the basis of Japanese Europeanization in its 
Euramerican evolution. Nor are the prospects 
of an evolution such as would suit capitalistic 
civilization improved by a rivalry in the Atlantic 
between Americans and British that has led the 
latter to exchange an alliance with Japan for 
association with the United States or by a rivalry 
in the Pacific between the Americans and Japa- 
nese that has led the latter to rely on agreements 
with Russia. 

Gkorge Young 
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EUSEBIUS OF CAESAREA {c, 265-340), 
church father and historian. Eusebius received 
most of his training in his native city from the 
priest Pamphilus and became bishop of Caesa- 
rea shortly after 313, the year in which the Edict 
of Milan granted toleration to the church. Be- 
lieving that this edict marked the end of an era 
he conceived the idea of relating the stages 
through which Christianity had passed during 
the three centuries leading up to the concilia- 
tion. Thus he became the father of ecclesiastical 
history. Knowing his own limitations he made 
no effort to compose a harmonious and eloquent 
work like that of a Thucydides or a Tacitus. For 
him icTTopla consisted merely in the diligent 
selection and convenient classification of the 
relevant documents. His Ecclesiastical History 
(31 1, last ed. 324) is little more than an an- 
thology of the texts which he gleaned from the 


two rich Christian libraries at his disposal, those 
of Caesarea and Aelia. But as such, in spite of his 
misconceptions and his apologetic bias, it has 
rendered an immense service to later historians 
of Christianity, a service to which Bishop 
Lightfoot was the first to give full recognition. 
For sociologists also, the History is replete with 
information concerning the spirit and organiza- 
tion of early Christianity, the part played by 
women and the psychology of persecutions. 
Among Eusebius' other historical works is the 
Chronicle (303), a compendium of universal 
history which as translated, revised and con- 
tinued by Saint Jerome became a fundamental 
guide for mediaeval scholars and remains an 
indispensable source for modern historians of 
antiquity. 

Pierre de Labriolle 
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ed. by P. SchafF and H. Wace, vol. i (New York 1890) 

p. 1-403. 
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Eduard, in Paufys Real Encyclopadie der classisdien 
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by Peter Guilday (New York 1926) p. 3 29; Ilarnack, 
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writings, and vol. ii, pt. ii, p. 106-27; umer, C. H., 
“The Early Episcopal Lists: i. Eusebius of Caesarea 
and His ‘ Chronicle’ ” in Journal of Theological 
Studies, vol. i (1899-1900) 181-200. 

EVANS, GEORGE HENRY (1805-56), Ameri- 
can labor journalist and agrarian reformer. Evans 
came to the United States from England in 
1820 and shortly thereafter was apprenticed to a 
printer. Together with his brother, Frederick 
William, he avidly studied the writings of 
Thomas Paine and other radicals and freethink- 
ers. His brother later became a leader of the 
Shaker sect; but Evans, who was a man of action 
by temperament, turned instead to the labor 
movement. In the Workingman's Advocate, the 
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first important American labor journal, which he 
edited and published in New York from 1829 
1837, forth as the solution of the labor 

problem the program of the agrarian movement 
for the equal division of all property, including 
land and capital. When the depression of 1837 
practically wiped out the labor movement, 
Evans retired to a farm in New Jersey, taking 
his printing press with him; there he wrote the 
“History of the Origin and Progress of the 
Workingman *s Party in New York,*’ which was 
published in the Radical in 1842-43 and formu- 
lated anew his agrarian philosophy. When he re- 
turned to New York in 1844 he resumed publi- 
cation of the Workhigmati's Advocate^ in which 
he now preached a “new agrarianism.” lie still 
expounded the Paine- Jefferson theory of nat- 
ural rights to the soil and the equal division of 
all land, but since he now considered capital a 
product of labor rather than a gift of nature he 
no longer believed in its equal division. Appre- 
ciating the difliculties of securing an equal dis- 
tribution of land in the settled states Evans dem- 
onstrated his practical bent by concentrating 
on the public domain, advocating freedom of 
public lands, homestead exemption and land 
limitation and by thus laying the foundation for 
the homestead movement. He foresaw the na- 
tion wide effects of such a movement: the price 
of land would fall throughout the country; in 
order to h()ld their population the settled states 
would limit land ownership, until in the final 
analysis land values would be based entirely upon 
improvements; since wage earners would thus 
be given the possibility of taking up free land, 
the bargaining position of those who chose 
to remain in the cities would be considerably 
strengthened; and thus a remedy for inequality 
of ownership, the “new agrarianism,” would re- 
place all “isms” including trade unionism and 
strikes. 

David J. Saposs 

Consult: Documentary History of American Industrial 
Society, ed. by J. R. Commons and others, 1 1 vols. 
(Cleveland 1909-11) vol. v, p. 91-184, vol. vii, p. 
287-364; Commons, J. R., and others, History of 
Labor in the United States, 2 vols. (New York 1918) 
vol. i, p. 231-84, 522-35; Ware, N, J., The Industrial 
Workers, 1840-1860 (New York 1924) ch. xii. 

EVIDENCE 

General Aspects. Evidence in the legal sense 
consists principally of oral testimony of wit- 
nesses, written documents and various other ob- 
jects (“real evidence,” such as the fatal revolver 
in a murder trial) perceptible by the senses. 


Proof is the process of adducing evidence before 
a judicial body. The purpose of proof is to aid 
the tribunal in finding the facts, i.e. conclusions 
as to the truth of any disputed matters other 
than disputes about the content and application 
of legal doctrine, which are questions of law. 

Every field of investigation has its problems of 
verifying the data or e^'idcnce upon which con- 
clusions are to be based. Why is it that in the 
field of law the relatively simple and almost in- 
tuitive techniques of valuing evidence which ob- 
tain in the other sciences do not suffice.? The 
scientific investigator may find his evidence 
when and where he may; he may reach his con- 
clusions immediately or after years of calm and 
maturing reflection; and he is usually a practised 
expert and himself the judge of the decision to 
be reached. In the law all this is changed. The 
trial ordinarily takes place long after the events 
investigated, and oral reports by witnesses rather 
than direct observation by the tribunal must 
usually suffice, 'fhe place of trial, moreover, is 
fixed, and it is a restricted court room where 
elaborate experimentation with scientific appa- 
ratus is impracticable, 'fhe atmosphere too is 
charged with emotion which comes from parti- 
san contest and the contending parties have 
strong motives to falsify and deceive, motives 
usually absent in scientific inquiry. Again, the 
decision must be reached immediately at the 
close of the case. Finally and most important, 
the consideration of the evidence in court often 
devolves not upon one or more experts in trying 
cases, but upon a group of twelve ordinary citi- 
zens assembled temporarily and selected at hap- 
hazard. 

It is difficult today to conceive of settling judi- 
cial disputes through any other method than by 
mforming the tribunal as to the facts and thus 
appealing to the human reason of the court. In 
truth, however, this point of view was reached 
only at a very late stage in the cultural progress 
of a people. The primitive conception was quite 
different and doubtless much better adapted to 
the conditions of precivilized life. 'Fhat concep- 
tion was that the appeal must be not to human 
reason, but to divine judgment. The trial was 
not a search for facts from witnesses or other- 
wise through the use of reason, but a mechanical 
test. Formal ceremonials invoking God s deci- 
sion were the early methods of trial. Such were 
the ordeals of fire and water, the wager of battle 
and the wager of law, or compurgation. This 
last process did indeed involve “witnesses,” but 
they were not sworn to tell the truth about the 
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facts in controversy; they were simply formal 
sponsors who swore that the defendant’s oath 
was clean. 

By the time that Caesar’s legions stepped upon 
the shores of Britain to find the Germanic tribes- 
men settling their disputes by the ordeal, the 
courts of Rome were deciding cases chiefly upon 
facts and reason. But in the twilight of Roman 
culture the principle of rational proof became 
gradually obscured although never entirely lost. 
Formalism reassumed through two devices the 
importance it had had in primitive Rome. One 
was the “decisory oath” (similar to the oath of 
the defendant in the Saxon’s “wager of law”), 
by which a case might be staked upon the will- 
ingness of one of the parties to take an oath about 
the dispute in a form prescribed by the court. 
The other was the rule that one witness was not 
enough; two credible witnesses were necessary 
to constitute “full proof.” This last rule came in 
with Constantine; perhaps derived from Scrip- 
ture, it was taken over by the church into its 
Romano-canonical procedure as the plinth of its 
science of proof. The civilians and canonists 
elaborated a curious system: one good witness 
was “half” proof. Common rumor and docu- 
mentary evidence were other species of half 
proofs. A doubtful witness was worth less than 
half. Under these scholastic rules the evidence 
of witnesses had to be added up to make “full” 
proof. It was vainly sought by these advance 
generalizations about the value of types of evi- 
dence to reduce the judge to a mere accountant. 

From the Norman Conquest to the French 
Revolution the continental .system of procedure 
preserved little of its enlightened inheritance 
from classic Rome and under churchly influence 
became more and more sterile and academic. 
The canon law with its requirement of strict 
proof was the pattern upon which much of the 
continental criminal procedure was molded. 
Older Germanic systems both in church and 
state had broken down because they depended 
upon private accusers and hence lacked the im- 
petus of official prosecution and because the ac- 
cused might exculpate himself by ordeal or oath. 
But by the thirteenth century a “process of in- 
quisition” had been developed by the church, 
later to be borrowed by secular courts, by which 
the accused could be required to answer the 
questions of the judge and by which the testi- 
mony of other witnesses could be taken, secret 
and apart. The church borrowed from Rome and 
gave to the new Germanic states the practise of 
enforcing confession by torture. The stricter the 


legal requirement of “full” proof, the more es- 
sential was resort to torture to extract it. This 
mode of prosecution was cruel but effective, but 
in eras of recurrent civil disorder it was recon- 
ciled to a harshness which bore most frequently 
and severely upon the robber and the brigand. 
Indeed, the inquisitional theory is the basis of 
continental criminal procedure today. 

In English courts two centuries after the Nor- 
man Conquest the ancient rites of the Teutonic 
forest tribes were still in use. In 1215, however, 
the church forbade the clergy to participate in 
the religious ceremonies attendant upon the or- 
deal and thus in effect abolished them. In the 
meantime the “inquest” inherited by the Nor- 
man kings from the Carolingian empire, a prac- 
tise of appointing local fact-finding committees 
to investigate and report on local disputes as to 
taxes and dues, gave rise first to the “grand” or 
accusing jury and then the jury of trial in both 
civil and criminal cases. Although juries for a 
long time decided cases in the main on individual 
knowledge and the report of the neighborhood 
as gathered by them out of court, the stage 
was at least set for the elaboration of the law 
of evidence. Even before the appearance of 
the jury the judges had dealt with documents, 
and they continued to control the effect that 
should be given them when juries came in.Thc 
witnesses who attested the documents were also 
required to be produced in court. But before the 
fifteenth century the use of oral evidence of wit- 
nesses was rare. Counsel for the parties pleaded 
their cases, not in writing as now, but orally; and 
these pleadings included the counsel’s repetition 
of the statements of those who knew the facts. 
The judges, however, strictly controlled the.se 
statements of counsel and ruled on their suffi- 
ciency. But by the sixteenth century England 
was less primitively rural, the jurors could not be 
relied upon to know all about neighborhood dis- 
putes and witnesses were increasingly brought 
in. In 1562-63 Parliament for the first time per- 
mitted compulsory process to require the at- 
tendance of witnesses in common law courts. 
Conceivably, this innovation might have taken 
the course that it has in the case of the prosecut- 
ing or “grand” jury, which continues to this 
day to hear witnesses in secret with no judge 
present to exercise control over what testimony 
the jurors shall hear. So it was at first with the 
trial or “petty” jury, and if this practise had con- 
tinued there would have been no law of evidence. 
When the custom arose of hearing the witnesses 
in open court, the judge, accustomed to regulat- 
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ing the effect of documentary evidence and to 
controlling the oral pleadings of counsel, which 
often so nearly resembled statements of the wit- 
nesses, easily formed the habit of controlling 
what the witnesses should be allowed to tell the 
jury. It is this practise of control by the expert, 
professional judge, governed by precedent, over 
what shall be heard and seen by the jury, the 
group of laymen unskilled in trying disputes, 
that constitutes the subject matter of the Anglo- 
American law of evidence. The groundwork of 
the modern system was laid in the two centuries 
from 1500 to 1700 and consequently it may be 
said that the common law of evidence is of com- 
paratively recent growth. 

Rules of evidence in Anglo-American law are 
not a science of weighing proof; they are chiefly 
regulations governing the admissibility of proof. 
In other words, the problem is: what shall the 
judge, in view of the limitations of time and 
space which a judicial trial imposes and in view 
of the limited educational and intellectual equip- 
ment of the jurors and their liability to preju- 
dices and emotion, permit the jurors to hear at 
all.^ It is safe to say that without the jury there 
would be no law of evidence remotely resembling 
the rules of admissibility which make up its con- 
tent in English speaking countries today. 

In attempting to summarize the principles of 
the law of evidence as finally developed at com- 
mon law, it is well to notice that a system of 
written pleadings, filed before the trial, has also 
developed in modern times and has superseded 
the more flexible practise of oral pleading. The 
scope of allowable evidence is sharply limited 
to the issues made by these written pleadings. 
It should also be noted that some contentions 
do not have to be established by evidence. 
Under the principle of judicial notice the judge 
may dispense with evidence of a fact which it 
would be useless to debate before the jury, either 
because it is universally known, as that ice is 
lighter than water; or because it was susceptible 
of ready ascertainment by the judge beyond 
possibility of reasonable dispute, as in determin- 
ing whether a certain date fell on Sunday; or be- 
cause it is within the purview of the judge’s 
range of official information. Thus the judge 
officially knows without proof the terms of the 
laws of the state, although not of foreign states. 
Again, proof is dispensed with, obviously, when 
the adversary formally admits the fact in his 
pleadings or at the trial. 

Most evidence comes to a court through the 
mouths of witnesses, and the common law mi- 
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nutely regulated their competency. Witnesses 
were classed as either to be accepted or to be re- 
jected altogether, according as they fell in one 
strict category or another. First, the witness had 
to have mental and sensory capacity to obser\ e 
the facts to be related, to remember them and to 
narrate them. In the seventeenth century there 
was a tendency to bar insane persons and chil- 
dren under seven, as such, but the more general 
standard came to be accepted in the next century 
and obtains today. Second, where the witness 
was called to testify to matter susceptible of be- 
ing perceived by the senses, the witness must 
have had first hand knowledge of the facts. 
Third, belief by the witness in a God who here 
or hereafter would punish falsehood was con- 
ceived to be essential, as a corollary to the re- 
quirement that an oath should be administered. 
Fourth, parties to an action civil or criminal 
were disqualified as well as their husbands or 
wives; a mechanical extension of this rule was its 
converse that a party could not call his adver- 
sary, a rule mitigated, however, by the fact that 
suitors could resort to the Chancery, where the 
judges with their inheritance of canon and civil 
law doctrines regularly permitted a party to 
examine his adversary. Those who, although not 
parties, had a direct pecuniary interest in the 
result of the trial were also disqualified. Fifth, 
those who had been convicted of a serious crime 
were considered “infamous” and as such de- 
barred from testifying as witnesses. 

The last three common law categories of the 
disqualification of witnesses were almost com- 
pletely swept away by legislation after the middle 
of the nineteenth century inspired by the criti- 
cisms of such reformers as Bentham, Brougham 
and Denman in England and Field and Living- 
ston in America. The requirement of a religious 
belief in divine sanctions was in England, Can- 
ada and all but a few American states changed 
to permit those who have religious scruples 
against swearing or no religious belief to testify 
upon bare affirmation. Many American states 
likewise forbid any inquiry into the religious be- 
lief of the witness upon cross examination in 
order to prevent the arousing of prejudice. 

The disqualification of parties who are gen- 
erally those who know most about the facts in 
dispute seems perverse today. It was a late ex- 
crescence, of which the first trace is to be found 
in the time of Elizabeth. It seems to be explained 
by the contrast which existed between the early 
proceedings where the oath was a decisive cere- 
monial, as in wager of law, in which the party’s 
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oath was an essential and characteristic step, and 
the later trial by jury, where it was the jury’s 
oath that was considered to he the conclusive act 
of the trial. In the seventeenth century, when 
the tradition that the jurors decided on their 
own knowledge and that oral evidence was 
merely incidental was still lingering, the notion 
of an oath taken by a party ‘‘with no flavor of 
decisiveness’’ such as it had in wager of law 
seemed unnatural. The exclusion of parties was 
rationalized as being leased on the motive of self- 
interest, which was considered to render a party 
unreliable as a witness; the same reason justified 
the distjualification of those pecuniarily inter- 
ested in a case, but a piece of scholastic logic 
based on the Scriptural fiction that husbands 
and wives are “one flesh” was necessary to ex- 
plain the exclusion of husbands and wives of 
parties. Unlike the canon law the common law 
attached no disability to other relatives of par- 
ties. These rules bore with especial harshness 
upon the accused in a criminal case. Although 
permitteel to make an unsworn statement he was 
denied the privilege of testifying himself and 
could call no other witnesses at all until 1695; 
he was denied the right to be represented by 
counsel until 1836. Even in the United States 
persons accused of crime did not acquire the 
right to testify in their own behalf or to call their 
husbands or wives as witnesses until the latter 
half of the nineteenth century. Not until 1898 
did England accept this last reform, and in 
Georgia even today the accused may only make 
an unsworn statement to the jury. Vestiges of the 
rule of disqualification for infamy still exist. A 
conviction of crime may still be shown to cast 
doubt upoti the credibility of a witness. While 
the federal courts in the United States have 
abandoned the disqualification for infamy in 
criminal cases, they still retain the rule which 
denies a jKTson accused of crime the privilege of 
calling wife or husband as a witness for the de- 
fense. 

Closely related to these rules of competence is 
the privilege of avoiding sclf-incrimination. In 
criminal cases the accused down to the seven- 
teenth century was grilled and questioned by 
the judges as a matter of regular routine. When, 
however, the political conflicts of that century 
between crown and parliament brought to issue 
the practises of the Star Chamber and the ec- 
clesiastical courts, where the inquisitory pro- 
cedure assumed supreme importance in the ab- 
sence of a jury, the forced self-incrimination 
.customary in those courts became associated 


with royal tyranny in the minds of the prevailing 
popular party. A canon law maxim {nemo tenetur 
prodere seipmm) was seized upon to condemn the 
practise out of the mouths of the canonists; and 
when in 1640 the Star Chamber was abolished, 
the practise of examining the accused was like- 
wise forbidden in the ecclesiastical courts and 
the common law courts of the commonwealth 
began to recognize the existence of a privilege of 
one accused to refuse to answer questions. By 
the logic of that day the spouse of the accused 
was likewise held immune from compulsion to 
testify for the crown. I’he present privilege 
against self-incrimination allows a witness to 
decline to answer any question exposing him 
to the danger of criminal prosecution. In legal 
theory at least a person accused of crime may re- 
main silent in the face of all questions from the 
time of his arrest through the completion of his 
trial. It is true that the privilege against self- 
incrimination is not so absolute as it seems. 
Juries do in fact tend to make all possible as- 
sumptions of guilt against those who fail to tell 
their story, and a realization of this usually im- 
pels an innocent man to take the stand. The 
strongest consideration in support of the privi- 
lege is that it stimulates the police and prose- 
cuting officers to make a more thoroughgoing 
investigation of the facts than they would if 
they could rely on getting the proof by grilling 
the prisoner. In England, where tne police are 
carefully selected and trained, it is probable that 
the privilege does have this beneficial effect; but 
there is reason to believe that in the United 
States it tends to cause our relatively inefficient 
officers to resort to extralegal methods of extort- 
ing confessions by force. On the whole, it seems 
that under careful safeguards the privilege might 
well be abolished, but it is still firmly entrenched 
in federal and state constitutions. Alongside the 
privilege of the accused still stands the privilege 
of the husband or wife of the accused not to be 
called by the prosecution. Justified upon the 
supposed social policy of preserving marital 
harmony, it still obtains in practically all com- 
mon law jurisdictions. 

The only relics which remain of the disqualifi- 
cation of interested parties in civil cases are the 
so-called Dead Man’s Statutes adopted in most 
American states. By their terms, when one of the 
participants in a contract or other transaction 
has died and a lawsuit arises between the surviv- 
or and the estate of the deceased, the surviving 
party may not testify about any transaction or 
communication which he has had with the de- 
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ceased. It would seem, however, that the statute 
is relatively ineffectual to shield the dead man’s 
estate from fraud, since only the claimant him- 
self is barred as a witness, and one who is willing 
to fabricate a claim would be willing to suborn 
third persons to swear to the alleged facts. The 
object of the statutes could better be secured by 
permitting the survivor to testify but at the same 
time admitting statements made by the deceased 
to third persons about the transaction, which 
would normally be banned as hearsay. 

A further important ground of privilege is 
that of confidential communications, such as 
those between husband and wife or lawyer and 
client. Originally the privilege in the latter case 
was that of the lawyer on the theory that his pro- 
fessional honor would be violated by the dis- 
closure, but it came to be recognized as being 
that of the client, which means that the latter 
may waive it while the lawyer cannot. Important 
officials also are privileged to withhold secrets of 
state. Similarly, prosecuting officials may not be 
required to disclose the identity of informers. 
The common law thus permitted a witness to re- 
fuse to divulge a confidence only where for spe- 
cial reasons the maintenance of secrecy seemed 
extraordinarily important; no general privi- 
lege for family, friendly or professional confi- 
dences was conceded. Under pressure from pro- 
fessional groups, however, a substantial number 
of states have by statute extended the privilege 
to professional confidences communicated to 
physicians and to confessions made to priests 
and ministers. Probably a similar privilege 
should be accorded to secret confessions made to 
judges and especially by children to judges and 
officers of juvenile courts; in the latter courts the 
privilege has been recognized by statute in Con- 
necticut. 

Apart from the rules as to the competenc} 
and privileges of witnesses the common law 
developed a number of drastic rules of exclu- 
sion, of which the chief in importance is the 
hearsay rule. It was said by Wigmore that 
this rule, next to jury trial, is England’s great- 
est contribution to the world’s jurisprudence 
of procedure. The rule is closely allied his- 
torically and practically to the requirement men- 
tioned above that a witness must be qualified 
by first hand knowledge of the facts he relates, 
a requirement imposed from early times upon 
attesting witnesses. The rule directed specif- 
ically against hearsay first emerged in the com- 
mon law as late as the second decade after the 
Restoration. It did not forbid all evidence of 


previous out of court statements and writings. 
Otherwise it would be impossible to prove writ- 
ten or oral transactions which constitute the 
everyday subject matter of legal disputes, such 
as contracts, frauds and slanders. Only where 
some person’s out of court statement of fact 
was offered to show that the fact was as stated 
because that person said so, was the evidence 
hearsay. The rule amounted to this, that com- 
mon law courts were unwilling to admit in evi- 
dence an asscrtif)n which the party against whom 
it was offered had had no opportunity to test by 
cross examination. During the eighteenth and 
nineteenth centuries, however, numerous excep- 
tions to the hearsay rule were gradually accorded 
recognition: evidence given at a former trial is 
admitted if offered against a party who had an 
opportunity to cross examine in the former suit 
on the same issue; a dying declaration relating to 
the immediate circumstances of a homicide 
(such as a declaration identifying the murderer), 
made when hope of life has fled, is admissible 
but only where the declarant’s death is the sub- 
ject of a criminal charge; statements against in- 
terest are allowed when the interest affected is 
not an emotional but a material one; declarations 
by a member of a family about matters of pedi- 
gree or other facts of family history are per- 
mitted; mercantile book entries and entries made 
in the regular course of any business are admis- 
sible. In each of the five foregoing classes of 
cases the hearsay statement will not be admitted 
unless it is shown that the person who made it 
cannot now be produced as a witness, because of 
death, physical or mental infirmity or absence 
from the jurisdiction. This has caused difficulty 
in the case of book entries, which are often a 
composite product. It sometimes becomes more 
economical to abandon the collection of a debt 
than to meet the requirement of producing all 
the employees necessary as witnesses because 
they have participated in making the entry. A 
mere showing that the books are regularly kept 
in the course of a business should suffice to 
secure their admission as evidence, which the 
adversary could contradict or explain. 

The following classes of statements are ad- 
mitted under other exceptions to the hearsay 
rule without any requirement that the person 
who made one be unavailable as a witness: (i) 
Admissions and confessions. A party could 
hardly be heard to object that his own statement 
ought not to be received because he did not have 
an opportunity to cross examine himself. Simi- 
larly statements are admitted when made by the 
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party's agents in the course of the agency, or by 
persons under whom the party is claiming his 
rights asserted in the suit, such as statements 
made by an ancestor offered against the heir. 
The term confession designates an admission of 
the crime by the defendant in a criminal prosecu- 
tion. Confessions are surrounded by special safe- 
guards and the courts arc sedulous to exclude 
them when the proof shows that they have been 
extorted by fear or inducements of reward, such 
as promise of a lighter penalty. This judicial 
vigilance, however, cannot always forestall 
^‘third degice” methods by the police, since an 
extorted confession may often yield fruit in a 
plea of guilty. (2) Official registers and reports, 
e.g. birth certificates, legislative journals and 
certificates of registration of deeds. (3) Evidence 
of reputation, which is common hearsay circu- 
lated in the community but is distinguished 
from isolated rumors, may be received as evi- 
dence of the character of a person where such 
evidence is at all allowed. Reputation may also 
come in to prove ancient matters of general 
interest, such as the boundaries of counties, 
townships and (in the United States) of private 
estates. (4) Declarations made as to one's physi- 
cal condition at the time of utterance, e.g. “I 
have a terrific headache,” but not had a head- 
ache yesterday.” (5) By analogy to the last, dec- 
larations as to one’s present mental state, such as 
declarations of intention (‘T shall make my 
home here”) or motive (”I am leaving because I 
wish to work for someone else”) or emotion 
(wife's declaration of affection for defendant in 
aliehation case). (6) Spontaneous exclamations 
made under stress of excitement produced by 
some startling event, as where an automobile 
driver after an accident exclaims, “My brakes 
wouldn't work,” a type of evidence frequently 
important not only in collision cases but in 
crimes of violence. In view of the well known 
distorting effect of excitement the psychological 
soundness of the legal theory that excited state- 
ments are especially reliable is open to question. 

Wigmore finds these common elements in all 
the exceptions to the hearsay rule: the classes of 
hearsay statements admitted are those which are 
supported by such a circumstantial guaranty of 
special reliability as to furnish a substitute for 
the safeguard of cross examination, or those for 
whose admission a special need appears, either 
because the author of the statement is now un- 
available as a witness or because his statement 
was probably more reliable than his present testi- 
mony would be. These exceptions to the hearsay 


rule almost swallow it up. It must be difficult for 
a judge to administer them accurately by snap 
judgment in the heat of trial. It may be that the 
next stage in the evolution of the hearsay rule 
will be the emergence of a general rule based 
on Wigmore 's generalization, e.g. that hearsay 
shall be admitted only when it seems needful 
to the trial judge for the elucidation of the 
facts and seems to have been made under cir- 
cumstances which give it reasonable assurance 
of trustworthiness. A step in this direction is the 
Massachusetts statute of 1921 which admits all 
statements of persons since deceased, where 
made in good faith before suit and on personal 
knowledge. 

An offspring of the rule requiring that a wit- 
ness speak from first hand knowledge is the 
“opinion” rule, which excludes evidence of con- 
jecture or inference as distinguished from con- 
crete description of objects, situations or events. 
Where objective description is difficult, how- 
ever, inference or opinion is allowable. Thus a 
witness ordinarily gathers only a general im- 
pression; for example, that a horse is wild or a 
man is drunk. Obviously every verbal descrip- 
tion, however concrete, has in it a larger measure 
of inference beyond the mere statement of pri- 
mary sense impressions, and the difference be- 
tween fact and opinion is one of degree. Many 
American courts, however, are prone to attach 
a false importance to this distinction and to re- 
verse cases v/hen the trial judge has admitted the 
opinion of a witness, especially w hen the opinion 
relates to some ultimate issue in the case. They 
fear that they may open the door to the over- 
bearing of the jury ’s judgment by the expressions 
of influential citizens on the merits — a fear which 
seems exaggerated. A second qualification of the 
rule against opinions is the doctrine that expert 
witnesses, who have such training and experi- 
ence as qualifies them to do so, may give in evi- 
dence their inferences and conclusions as to 
matters in their special fields. 

Some peculiar rules as to proof of character 
should be noted. First, there are the rules as to 
the method of proving it. It has already been 
observed that the normal way under the Anglo- 
American system is by proof of reputation in the 
community. The more vivid method of showing 
specific instances of good or bad conduct is 
banned because of its liability to involve the trial 
in side issues and thus waste time and confuse 
the jury. Likewise evidence of a witness' opinion 
of the man's character based on personal obser- 
vation is usually forbidden, although there seems 
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little reason for such prohibition. Second, there 
are rules as to when character is open to proof at 
all. Character evidence is always proper where 
a person’s character is directly in issue. More 
often proof of character is sought to be used as 
the basis for an inference that the person on a 
given occasion has acted in keeping with such 
character, but such evidence is allowable only in 
a few^ situations and with limitations. In any case 
the credibility of a witness may be attacked by 
evidence of his want of veracity in the form of 
previous conviction of crime. In criminal cases 
the accused may give evidence of his good char- 
acter in order to raise the inference that he did 
not commit the offense. It is only when the ac- 
cused opens the door to evidence as to his char- 
acter, either by calling witnesses or by voluntar- 
ily going on the stand himself, that the prosecu- 
tion may offer evidence of liis bad character. 
Such evidence may be so damaging to him in 
the eyes of the jury that it is conceivable that a 
defendant wdio is innocent but who has a crimi- 
nal record might prefer not to take the stand and 
explain his innocence. The hhiglish Criminal 
Evidence Act of 1898 j^robably follows sound 
policy in protecting the accused who takes the 
stand from having his criminal record revealed, 
except where he has given evidence of his own 
good character or has attacked the character of 
the witnesses against him and wdth certain other 
exceptions. In general, it may be added that, 
while the courts hold wdthin strict limitations 
evidence of character to show conduct, evidence 
of specific habits to show probable conduct in 
accordance with the habits is freely received — ^a 
distinction wTich seems in accord with psycho- 
logical findings. 

With respect to documents there are some 
special rules. In the first place, documents are 
not received in court until their signatures have 
been proved. Another salutary rule, the best evi- 
dence rule, requires that if evidence is to be 
offered of the contents of a document the origi- 
nal WTiting must be produced. A copy or oral 
evidence may be received, however, if it is 
shown that the original has been lost or is in the 
hands of the adversary who on notice has failed 
to produce it in court, or that for some other rea- 
son it cannot be procured. Under recent cases, 
carbon copies are sensibly treated as duplicate 
originals. Another rule about documents which 
is productive of much conflict and confusion in 
the cases is the parole evidence rule, which pre- 
vents the varyu* ng of the terms of written agree- 
ments when they appear to have been intended 
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to supersede any preliminary oral agreements. 
The parole evidence rule is regarded by I'haycr 
and Wigmore as a rule of substantive law^ rather 
than as a rule of evidence. It has a distinctive 
procedural cast, however, in that it requires the 
special intervention of the judge to protect rights 
claimed under writings against the danger of im- 
provident findings by juries. 

The responsibilities of the trial judge for the 
enforcement of evidential rules and standards 
are heavy and unremitting. The law' offers no all 
embracing formula for determining whether a 
given item of proof is relevant to the issue, and 
logic and experience must be the only guides. 
Iwen when evidence is logically probative, the 
trial judge must still exclude it if he finds that its 
probative value is slight and is overborne by the 
danger that it may arouse undue prejudice in the 
jury, may confuse the issue or lead to undue con- 
sumption of time. This is a vague standard and 
the trial judge’s decision in applying it will sel- 
dom be disturbed on appeal. Again, the trial 
judge in requests to dismiss or to direct a ver- 
dict, at various stages of the trial, must con- 
stantly face questions of the sufficiency of the 
proof offered by the parties to support their re- 
spective contentions in accordance with the 
rules relating to the “burden of proceeding.’* 
l^'he burden of proof rests upon the party who 
asserts a contention; the party must proffer such 
evidence as will lead to ultimate persuasion of 
the jury, while the burden of proceeding merely 
requires a party to carry the evidence to a })oint 
where reasonable men might be persuaded that 
his contention is true. While the burden of 
proof is constant, the burden of proceeding con- 
tinually shifts. In civil cases the formula used 
by the judge in speaking of the burden of proof 
is that the party pleading a fact must prove it 
by the “preponderance” or “greater weight” of 
evidence. This is but a metaphorical statement 
that he must satisfy the jury. In criminal cases 
the state must prove its case “beyond a reason- 
able doubt,” which is thought to require a greater 
degree of intensity of conviction on the part of 
the jury. Appellate courts have been inclined to 
attach much importance to exact correctness in 
the trial judge’s instructions on burden of proof, 
but it is questionable whether the jurors ordi- 
narily give any attention at all to them. 

Oft recurring states of fact have been the oc- 
casion of frequent rulings by judges as to their 
sufficiency to form a basis of inference. These 
habitual rulings, based sornetimes on notions of 
probability, sometimes on social policy, are con- 
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stantly becoming crystallized into established 
rules; and where they do they are called pre- 
sumptions. Thus the presumptions have become 
established that a child born to a married woman 
during wedlock is legitimate and that a person 
who has disappeared for seven years without be- 
ing heard from is dead. Legislatures are con- 
stantly adding to the list of presumptions; for 
instance, the presumption in most prohibition 
acts that one who is in possession of liquor holds 
it for sale or some other unlawful purpose. Pre- 
sumptions may be permissive, i.e. merely re- 
quiring a ruling that the proof is adequate for the 
jury to find in favor of the inference if no con- 
trary proof is offered; or mandatory, i.e. requir- 
ing that the jury must so find in the absence of 
counter proof. 

In the traditional English practise which is 
preserved throughout the British Empire the 
trial judge has the power to comment on the 
credibility of the witnesses and the weight of 
evidence. In other words, while the jury can 
disregard the judge’s opinion and decide the 
facts as they see them, he may nevertheless give 
the jury his inferences from the evidence. When 
it is remembered that the judge and the counsel 
on each side are the only men in court who are 
professional experts in weighing evidence and 
that of these the judge is the only one who has 
the official duty to maintain an impartial attitude, 
it is remarkable that it should ever have been 
suggested anywhere that the judge by statutory 
muzzle should be prevented from giving his 
opinion on the facts to the jui*y, while the law- 
yers retain in fullest luxuriance their power to 
express theirs in argument. This topsy turvy 
regulation has nevertheless been established in 
nearly all the American states, although not in 
the federal courts. The first statute, that of 
North Carolina m 1796, was a reflection of the 
patriots’ hatred of royal judges; but the curtail- 
ment of judicial power, like the change from ap- 
pointment to popular election of judges, was in 
accord with the frontier ideals of Jacksonian 
democracy, and it spread rapidly in the newer 
states. In diminishing the control of the judge 
the position of the advocates was magnified, a 
fact which explains why the legislatures with 
their many lawyer members supported the 
change. 

So casual and haphazard are the acts of Con- 
gress on the subject and so few and scattered 
the decisions that it is difficult to give a general 
answer to the question of how far the federal 
courts are governed by distinctive federal rules 


in matters of evidence and how far they are gov- 
erned by the local rules in the states where they 
sit. As to competency of witnesses, local rules 
govern in civil cases, but in criminal cases they 
do not. As to questions of admissibility of evi- 
dence, seemingly in actions at law the local state 
rules govern; but in equity and admiralty federal 
decisional rules, uniform throughout the coun- 
try, will be followed. A desirable simplicity 
would be promoted if Congress would cither 
make the local state rules of competency of wit- 
nesses and admissibility of evidence applicable 
in all classes of cases in the federal courts or, 
preferably, would empower the Supreme Court 
to formulate uniform nation wide rules of court 
procedure, regulating witnesses and evidence as 
well as all other matters of procedure in the 
federal courts. 

The Anglo-American law of evidence is, as 
Thayer called it, “a piece of illogical, but by no 
means irrational, patchwork; not at all to be ad- 
mired, nor easily to be found intelligible, except 
as a product of the jury system” (A Preliminary 
Treatise on Evidence 509). These rules, when 
applied to a tribunal where a highly trained of- 
ficer must regulate w hat shall be heard by a large 
untrained group delegated to find the facts, have 
a large measure of practical wisdom. As caution- 
ary guideposts they are valuable to any investi- 
gator of facts who has judgment enough to know^ 
when to disregard them. As rules they are ab- 
surdly inappropriate to any tribunal or proceed- 
ing where there is no jury. It is somewhat sur- 
prising to find that in the courts of Chancery, 
where the judge has always determined the facts 
without a jury, and also in courts of law in cases 
where a jury is waived the judges profess to be 
bound by the jury trial rules of evidence. In fact, 
these rules are administered very loosely under 
such circumstances; and if the trial judge admits 
incompetent evidence, the upper court will as- 
sume that he disregarded it if there was other 
competent evidence upon which he might have 
based his judgment. Fortunately, administrative 
tribunals have generally not been fettered by the 
ordinary rules of evidence. 

How, if at all, can the Anglo-American system 
of evidence be better adjusted to social needs.^ 
Wigmore’s masterly discussion of the shortcom- 
ings and future of the rules gives a wise and com- 
prehensive ground plan of needed reforms drawn 
in the light of his uniquely exhaustive study of 
their history, philosophy and actual functioning. 
A distinguished committee of judges, practi- 
tioners and law teachers, of which Professor E. 
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M. Morgan was chairman and which was ap- 
pointed by the Commonwealth Fund to study 
the problems of the law of evidence, has also 
drafted an extremely valuable report. The com- 
mittee went beyond the law in books and has 
questioned judges and practitioners as to the 
actual operation of certain rules, such as the 
federal rule empowering the judge to comment 
on evidence and the Massachusetts hearsay stat- 
ute. The root and branch expedient that all 
rules for the exclusion of evidence be abolished 
except the requirement that the evidence be 
relevant, has been strongly urged, but this would 
probably be a backward step, if the jury and 
the contentious theory of trial are retained. Of 
course, many changes in particular rules are 
essential for their effective working. But of 
more importance in the United States is the 
need for certain changes in attitude by the 
trial lawyer as well as the trial and appellate 
judges. The American trial lawyer might well 
imitate the English barrister, who rarely makes 
an objection except where evidence vital to the 
merits is seriously questionable. It is not unusual 
for contested murder trials in England to be 
completed without a single objection from the 
defense to the evidence. A corresponding change 
in the attitude of trial and appellate judges to- 
ward evidential technicalities is equally essential 
in the United States. 

A fertile possibility for the future improve- 
ment of the law of evidence lies in the contribu- 
tions which psychologists may offer to the science 
of proof. The psychologists have already by con- 
trolled experimentation accumulated much sta- 
tistical data about the accuracy of witnesses in 
perceiving, remembering and reporting. Thus 
errors in observing colors in different lights, in 
identifying sounds and in fixing the direction 
from which they come, in estimating time peri- 
ods and in determining the number of persons 
in a group have all been elaborately measured. 
Again, the degree of improvement of perception 
where the attention of the witness is especially 
directed to the object and the degree of distor- 
tion resulting from shock have both been shown 
to be of controlling significance in evaluating 
testimony. Experiments with groups reporting 
upon short moving picture scenes show clearly 
the fallibility of memory. Apparently, the curve 
of forgetting starts with a sharp rise but flattens 
out after two or three days and errors double 
after an interval of forty-five days. Here again, 
whether the observation was attentive or casual 
plays a great part in the accuracy and complete- 


ness of the recall the extent of which has been 
measured. Likewise memory of words heard has 
been especially measured with results that not 
only confirm the lawyer’s hostility to hearsay but 
arouse great skepticism of the value of testimony 
as to oral contracts and other oral transactions. 
Among the interesting findings as to reliability 
of reporting are those which indicate that the 
taking of an oath reduces the completeness of 
the report but substantially increases its accu- 
racy. Comparison of results as between free nar- 
ration, giving greater accuracy, and answers to 
questions, giving greater completeness, and as 
between leading and non-leading questions bears 
directly upon the soundness of methods of 
examining witnesses in court. 

Equally epochal and less explored are the 
possibilities of j)sychological study of methods of 
judging. Contrary to court room beliefs, a psy- 
chologist finds that the emotions of a witness 
cannot be learned from his face. Inspired by a 
suggestion of Wigmore, preliminary studies have 
been made by W. M. Marston, a psychologist 
with legal training, of the effect of cross exami- 
nation in revealing inaccuracy and of the relative 
success in judging facts from witnesses’ stories 
by variously qualified judges and juries. The 
most extensive research in this field has been in 
the study of methods of detecting deception or 
guilt. The older method of measuring reaction 
times in a free association test, although still suc- 
cessfully used, seems to be yielding to the use of 
various devices for measuring bodily changes 
under excitement, such as changes in breathing, 
in blood pressure, in activity of the sweat glands 
and in muscular contraction. An apparatus for 
measuring changes in breathing and blood pres- 
sure of persons under questioning is reported to 
be in actual successful use in several police 
laboratories. None of these tests is suitable for 
actual use in court before a jury, because un- 
trained observers cannot correctly interpret their 
results; these could, however, be made available 
through the reports of experts. In 1923 the Dis- 
trict of Columbia Court of Appeals held that the 
blood pressure test was not yet of sufficient sci- 
entific acceptance to warrant the admission of its 
findings in evidence (Frye v. U. S., 293 Fed. 
1013). Wider experience with the tests will 
probably soon induce courts to accept them. 
One chief obstacle to progress in this direction is 
the broad gulf in language and experience be- 
tween lawyer and psychologist. The lawyer tends 
to echo the shibboleths of ap outworn psychol- 
ogy of faculties, grossly to overvalue oral testi- 
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mony as a revealcr of objective fact and to be 
bewildered by the statistical correlations of the 
psychologist. The latter in his turn fails to real- 
ize the need for speed and simplicity in the court 
room and the inability of a jury to handle effec- 
tively the results of psychological tests. More- 
over, his experiments often fail to help the law- 
yer because they deal with subjects different 
from the type of transaction usually testified 
about in court. A series of articles jointly written 
by R. M. Hutchins, at that time a law teacher, 
and I). Slesinger, a psychologist, points the way 
to fruitful cooperation. These articles criticize 
the legal rules of evidence relating to competency 
of witnesses, recording and refreshing recollec- 
tion, declarations of mental state, spontaneous 
exclamations and acts showing consciousness of 
guilt, in the light of psychological and sociologi- 
cal findings. 

Eventually, perhaps, Anglo-American court 
procedure may find itself gradually but increas- 
ingly freed from emphasis on jury trial with its 
contentious theory of proof. With responsibility 
for the ascertainment of facts vested in profes- 
sional judges, the stress will be shifted from the 
crude technique of admitting or rejecting evi- 
dence to the more realistic problem of appraising 
its credibility. Psycliologists meantime will have 
built upon their knowledge of the statistical re- 
liability of witnesses in groups a technique of 
testing the veracity of individual witnesses and 
assessing the reliability of particular items of tes- 
timony. Judges and advocates will then become 
students and practitioners of an applied science 
of judicial proof. 

Charles T. McCormick 

Modern Civil Law. Nowhere in the civil 
law is there to be found a more or less independ- 
ent body of evidential norms similar to the rules 
of evidence of thecommonlaw. Rules of evidence 
appear mainly as rules of substantive law and as 
incidents of procedure, so that, to paraphrase 
Maitland, the law of evidence is secreted in the 
interstices of substantive and procedural law. 
Yet the small part which these rules play in the 
civil law tends at the same time to obscure the 
similarities and accentuate the differences be- 
tween these rules and those of the common law 
and to act inversely as regards the widely differ- 
ing rules of evidence between some of the civil 
law systems themselves. 

The conclusion is obvious that were it not for 
the adumbration of exclusionary rules in the 
common law, due in large part to the existence of 


the hearsay rule, the Anglo-American system 
would probably have developed along similar 
lines. The commonly accepted reason for the 
hearsay rule is the necessity of guarding the 
members of the jury from their own inexperi- 
ence in distinguishing the probative value of evi- 
dence, and it would seem therefore that it is to 
the absence of the jury from continental proce- 
dure that the difference between the two systems 
must be laid. But although the jury is unknown 
in civil cases in almost all countries and in others 
is used only exceptionally in criminal cases, other 
and more positive forces have also played their 
part. The lesser role of counsel, having as its 
corollary increased importance of the presiding 
judge, has tended to give the court almost un- 
limited discretion in the examinati()n of witness- 
es. The prevalence of specially trained judges 
has resulted in greater confidence in the ability 
of the judiciary. Where a certain mode of })roof 
is admitted, rules of evidence will frequently 
operate merely as admonitions to the judge to 
disregard certain facts in reaching his decision 
rather than as rules excluding these facts from 
the record. Thus the principle of relevancy is 
generally accepted, but objections on the ground 
of irrelevancy are rarely heard in continental 
courts and in the practical conduct of the trial 
the rule seems of little consequence. Moreover, 
peculiarities of procedure, mainly in the reliance 
placed upon documentary proof, have been of 
supreme importance in shaping evidential rules 
and account for the divergence between the tw^o 
main continental systems, the French and the 
German. 

Living forces must be accounted of more im- 
portance than historical development in the 
evolution of the present undifferentiated body of 
evidential rules in the civil law. Indeed, the in- 
fluence of history has rather been negative, the 
attempt to bind the court by predetermined, 
rigid rules of proof having resulted in a reaction 
toward the greatest possible freedom. The prin- 
ciples of “mathematical proof,” the securing of 
the impartiality of the judge by forbidding per- 
sonal contact with accused or witnesses, the 
“classic witnesses,” the extortion of confessions 
by inquisitors, are no more. The labors of Bec- 
caria, Voltaire and Sonnenfels against this system 
were brought to fruition when the French Revo- 
lution swept it out of existence. Undoubtedly 
some remnants of it are still discernible. The use 
of the oath as a means of proof still lingers as a 
curious survival of compurgation. The mathe- 
matical presumptions of some European laws 
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bear the impress of the old notion, and it may be 
argued that French criminal procedure is pat- 
ently the offspring of the Inquisition. Yet it is 
too easy to be led astray. French civil procedure 
rests upon the use of documents, but this repre- 
scTits a more or less modern development from 
the principle that temoins passent lettres. 

Nor must it be overlooked that striking differ- 
ences exist among the civil law systems of evi- 
dence, particularly between those of Germany 
and France. 'Fhc general principle of burden of 
proof, that the party asserting a claim must es- 
tablish it (ci incumbif prohatio qui dicit)^ runs 
through all the codes; the practical application 
of the j)rinciple varies from country to country. 
Everywhere presumptions are divided into those 
established by law and those arising from the 
facts, but the individual presumptions depend 
upon differing substantive laws. Real incompe- 
tencics of witnesses are few in number and hardly 
exist at all in some countries. Often witnesses 
may be impeached for specified reasons, yet their 
testimony goes into the record. 

The other points at which the civil law sys- 
tems agree will be found often to be such as have 
obtained acceptance in the common law. Conti- 
nental codes generally set up certain specified 
modes of proof — documentary evidence, oral 
testimony, testimony of experts, examination of 
the place by the court — but these are rarely ex- 
clusive and other modes are frequently em- 
ployed. 'Fhe rules as to presumptions, admis- 
sions by the parties and self-sennng declarations 
will frequently be found similar to those of the 
eoTTimon law. 

Of the two main continental systems, the 
French, followed more or less closely by Italy, 
Belgium and the Netherlands, contains a larger 
body of exclusionary rules. Yet an examination 
of these rules reveals clearly their inseparability 
from substantive and procedural law. In the 
main these rules are resorted to for determining 
whether or not any sort of oral testimony is to be 
admitted. The Code civil (art. 13*1^^) details five 
means of proof, documentary, oral testimony, 
presumptions, admissions of the parties and 
oaths. In reality these categories are not exhaus- 
tive; among others, inspection of the scene must 
be included. Theoretically, judicial notice of 
rules of foreign law is not permissible and they 
must be proved by the parties. A few absolute 
incompetencies of witnesses exist, e.g. insanity, 
and witnesses may be excluded for certain rea- 
sons at the request of a party (reprocke). 

But all modes of proof excepting the docu- 


mentary are resorted to only exceptionally. The 
essence of the trial in civil cases is the submission 
to the court of documents tending to establish or 
defeat the establishment of obligations. These 
documents are of two kinds, authentic instru- 
ments (actes authentiqiies) defined as an instru- 
ment “received by public officers entitled to 
practice in the place where the instrument was 
drawn up and wfith the requisite solemnities” 
{Code civile art. 1317) and private agreements 
{actes sous seing prive). The most important ex- 
clusionary rules relating to documentary proof 
are those providing that commercial books may 
be admitted as proof only between merchants 
{Code de commerce y art. 12) and that ordinary 
memoranda may not be used in favor of the 
party writing them. 

The secondary importance of oral testimony 
in French procedure derives in the first instance 
from the substantive provision of art. 1341 of the 
Code civil y which provides that an instrument 
must be drawn up before a notary or under pri- 
vate signature for all matters exceeding one 
hundred and fifty francs and that no testimony 
by witnesses is admissible to add to or to contro- 
vert the contents of these instruments. This pro- 
vision is an adaptation of the Ordounauce de 
Moulins of 156^, which abolished the previous 
rule of French jurisprudence that oral testimony 
prevailed over written. Standing alone it might 
have affected the French law in much the same 
manner as the statute of frauds and the parole 
evidence rule affected the common law, but pro- 
cedural rules have saved it from emasculation. 
Oral testimony is taken not in open court but 
before an individual judge, the ju»e~commissaire y 
in a proceeding known as the euqiiete. Such a 
proceeding will be instituted only in certain de- 
fined cases, such as in commercial transactions, 
where the creditor cannot obtain documentary 
proof of the obligation, e.g. in obligations arising 
from torts or quari-con tracts or where the credi- 
tor has lost the documentary evidence through 
an unavoidable accident or where there is a 
commencement de preuve par ecrit. This latter is 
defined as any written instrument which ema- 
nates from the person against whom the claim is 
made or from the person he represents and 
which renders probable the fact alleged {Code 
civil, art. 1347). Typical cases are recitals in an 
authentic instrument which are not relevant to 
the principal covenant and the domestic papers 
of a father or mother tending to prove the legiti- 
macy of a child. Once the encpiHe is instituted, 
however, there are no restrictions on the testi- 
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mony. The questions are put by the judge and 
the parties may not interrupt a witness nor ask 
him any direct questions {Code de procedure 
civile^ art. 276). 

The same fundamental principle of primary 
reliance on documentary proof is carried through 
in criminal cases. Here the proces-verhaux or re- 
ports of police or administrative officers consti- 
tute written evidence before both the prelimi- 
nary magistrate {juge dHnstruction) and the trial 
court. The judge in both instances may hear oral 
testimony, and when he does so the same free- 
dom from exclusionary rules obtains. 

The salient point of departure in the German 
system lies in the greater reliance on oral testi- 
mony. Moreover, the principle of free evaluation 
of evidence is more extensively employed 
(Zivilprosessordnung^ sect. 286). Express provi- 
sion is made in the code of civil procedure for 
five modes of proof: inspection of the place, 
testimony of witnesses, expert testimony, docu- 
mentary evidence and the oath. An important 
difference from the French system is the wider 
acceptance of the principle of judicial notice. No 
evidence is required of facts notoriously known 
to the court {Zivilprozessordnung, sect. 291). In 
collegial courts it suffices if the facts are known 
to a majority of the members. Nor are the judges 
bound to accept the testimony of the parties on 
the existence of foreign law but may find it out 
in any way they can {Zivilprozessordnung, sect. 

293)- 

While there exist no incompetencies of wit- 
nesses properly speaking, the privileges of wit- 
nesses go far beyond the French law and are 
substantially similar to those of the common 
law; relationship by blood or marriage, profes- 
sional and state secrets, self-incrimination, 
danger that a direct property damage or dis- 
honor may result to the witness, are included. 
Aside from these privileges of the witness the 
parties may ask any questions which they con- 
sider necessary to explain the matter in question 
or to determine the relation of the witness. Par- 
ties do not testify as witnesses, but their testi- 
mony is given under the form of the party oath. 

The great freedom in the admission of evi- 
dence in the civil law becomes obvious when it is 
compared with that which obtains not only in 
the common law but other systems of law. Thus 
the Mohammedan law of evidence contains a 
much larger body of exclusionary rules and ap- 
proaches closely the common law system. Oral 
testimony is the chief means of proof and docu- 
mentary evidence is resorted to only exception- 


ally. A certain number of positive incompeten- 
cies of witnesses exist: parties may not testify, a 
father may not testify in favor of his son, chil- 
dren and persons in certain degrading occupations 
are incompetent. The principle of mathematical 
proof still obtains: the testimony of a single indi- 
vidual is generally insufficient; usually two male 
witnesses or one male and two female witnesses 
are required. An interesting parallel to the hear- 
say rule exists in the exclusion of “indirect” 
testimony. Exceptions are made in regard to 
evidence as to the paternity, marriage or death of 
an individual and whe^'e a party to a contract is 
dead or absent. In the latter case the testimony 
of any person who had heard the party state 
that he had assisted at the execution of the con- 
tract is admissible. Declarations of a party are 
admissible only when a presumption in his fa- 
vor arises from the circumstances. Many pre- 
sumptions of law are laid down but these differ 
among the various schools. 

Interesting as other systems are, they seem 
destined to vanish before the spread of the civil 
law. The Japanese and Turkish codes of civil 
procedure borrowed from Germany mark the 
introduction of civil law principles of evidence 
into Asia. In British India both Hindu and Mo- 
hammedan principles have been displaced by 
the English rules through the passage of the 
Indian Evidence Act of 1872. The procedural 
law of Egypt has long followed that of France. 
Chinese procedural law is in the process of revi- 
sion. The desire to shake off the burden of trea- 
ties imposing exterritorial rights has hastened 
the Europeanization of the law of evidence, al- 
ready rendered inevitable by the triumphal 
march of the civil law. 

A. H. Feller 

See: Procedure, Legal; Courts; Jury; Expert Tes- 
timony; Justice, Administration of; Judicial 
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EVOLUTION. The word evolution has been 
applied by many writers to any process of change 
or becoming, but this use of the expression is 
not defensible. It should be restricted to cases 
in which two factors enter, an organism and an 
environment; thus its principal application is in 
biology, where living creatures and their inor- 
ganic surroundings are both present. We cannot 
speak of the evolution of the universe but only 
of its flow of change. pAolution^ then, mean s 
primarily the passage from simplicity to com - 
plexity, from h omogeneity to he terngenejjy , 
wTncTi^m empmca l observation of living cfga- 
tures and their remains, may be deduced to hqy e 
occurred and to be still occurring in the worl d 
of life^ 

The difliculties caused by the entry of the 
evolution concept into the world outlook of 
modern man arise from the fact that it is a 
doctrine drawing its being from two distinct 
realms of human experience, science and his- 
tory. It is scientific in that it deals with the 
concrete objects of biology and therefore speaks 
the language of the laboratory, but it is historical 
y^in that it deals with non-repeatable occurrences, 
which are thus outside the realm of scientific 
investigation although not outside that of scien- 
• tific imagination and speculation. 
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Evolution must not be superficially equated 
with progress, unless progrCsSS be defined as 
progress toward perfect adaptation to environ- 
ment. There are numerous cases of organisms 
which retrogress, as far as complexity is con- 
cerned, such as the sessile tunicates, which in 
each life cycle lose their structural and locomo- 
tory vertebrate features, retaining only nutritive, 
respiratory and generative mechanisms. The 
same is true of large numbers of parasites. The 
best adapted type is not necessarily the “high- 
est.” Evolution as a biological theory must be 
entirely freed from ethical questions, and moral 
standards must not be imposed on the world of 
living creatures. But the opposite fallacy, the 
confusion of origin with value, must also be 
guarded against. What a thing is, is not ex- 
plained by saying how it has come to be there, 
any more than it is possible to say how it has 
come to be there by saying what it is. 

Whether the pnx^ess of evolution has taken 
place continuously or discontinuously is a prob- 
lem which will probably never be solved, for 
continuity and di.scontinuity are two alternating 
modes of scientific e.xpression neither of which 
is permanently victorious. The ciuestion arises 
in two ways, 'riiere is, first, the psychophysical 
difficulty, since mind may or may not be co- 
extensive with life and may or may not have 
evolved parallel with the physical phenomena of 
living things. The theory of emergent evolu- 
tionism is the principal modern representative 
of the discontinuity view; it speaks of matter, 
life and mind as a scries of levels rising above 
one another by a succession of steps, at each of 
which an external creative activity injected an 
essentially novel element. Some authors, on the 
other hand, regard mind as coextensive with life 
or even with matter, and in this way the com- 
plete continuity view is at last reached. Sec- 
ondly, the question arises in more technical form 
when the biologist studies the mechanism of 
evolution. An infinite series of infinitely small 
differences may give an evolution, and this was 
the common view in the middle of the nine- 
teenth century. But, on the other hand, evolu- 
tion may occur as the result of a smaller number 
of appreciably large sudden jumps, or muta- 
tions. In modern times this discontinuity view 
has been incorporated into the theory of the 
gene, by which the biology of inheritance seeks 
to account for evolution. 

The evolution theory appeared first, as far 
as is known, among the ancient Greeks, but it 
did not succeed in taking any root in the ancient 
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world. This is so much the more peculiar in 
that Aristotle applied the notion of biological 
development to ontogeny, the development of 
the individual from fertilized egg cell to adult, 
while quite failing to apply it to phylogeny, the 
sequence of adult forms in time, 'fwo thousand 
years later the same position was taken by Hegel. 
Perhaps both philosophers felt that things can 
only be understood in the light of the ends to 
which they are tending and that the rational, 
although everywhere present and permeating 
everything in nature, is everywhere disguised. 
If the order of development from lower to higher 
were also the order of temporal development, 
this disgui.se would be gone. But neither Aris- 
totle nor Hegel was able to conceive of any 
mutability of organic types; such a conception is 
essentially post- Darwinian. 

The pre-Socratic Ionian philosophers were 
led to the concept of evolution by the distinction 
which they made between the shifting temporal 
flux of phenomena and the eternal changeless 
reality beneath. To Heraclitus, it seems, only 
the former existed and as but a kind of chaos, 
but Empedocles discerned a gradual develop- 
ment in the processes of life and taught that 
imperfect forms arc slowly replaced by more 
perfect ones. The atomists, Democritus and 
Epicurus, have often been claimed as evolution- 
ists, but it is doubtful how far this claim can be 
substantiated. Hippocrates, so important a fig- 
ure in other respects, has little of an evolutionary 
character, and it was not until Aristotle that an 
important advance was made. Aristotle was un- 
doubtedly the first great comparative biologist, 
the first man to realize the importance of com- 
paring one type of organism with another. 

In order to formulate their relationships he 
arranged them in a scala naturacy or ladder of 
nature, beginning at the lower plants, going on 
to the higher plants, the “zoophytes,” the 
sponges, holothurians, ascidians, and so up to 
mollusks, crustaceans, other arthropods, fishes 
and mammals. “Nature,” he said, “passes from 
lifeless objects to the highest animals in such 
unbroken sequence, interposing between them 
beings which live and yet are not animals, so 
that scarcely any difference seems to exist be- 
tween two neighbouring groups owing to their 
close proximity.” For Aristotle this ladder of 
nature always remained temporally static, the 
form in which the Prime Mover had created 
living organisms from the beginning. Neverthe- 
less, in his embryology he distinguished a suc- 
cession in time of ever more complicated states 


and declared himself in favor of epigenesis rather 
than preformation, i.e. of the production of form 
from not-form, rather than the mere unfolding 
of form which was present, although invisible, 
from the beginning. Furthermore, he distin- 
guished between the vegetative, the animal and 
the rational soul, and asserted that the embryo 
was additively animated by each of these in turn 
as it developed. 

Alexandrian and later Hellenistic biology did 
not further elaborate Aristotle’s rudimentary 
evolution theory nor did the mediaeval Aris- 
totelians, .such as Albertus Magnus. Leonardo 
da Vinci, however, appreciated the true nature 
of fossils. More important were the progressive 
steps toward a satisfactory classification of living 
organisms made by Matthias de TObel (1538- 
1616), Andrea Ccsalpini (1519-1603), Joachim 
Jung (1587-1657), John Ray (1627-1705) and 
Karl Linnaeus (1707-78). In the eighteenth 
century such writers as Charles Bonnet took up 
again the Aristotelian ladder of nature but gave 
it no temporal significance. I'heir insistence on 
a scale of infinitesimal gradations passing from 
inanimate matter to man was, however, of some 
historical importance and led in the following 
generation to the Naturphilosol^hie school. In 
the persons of Goethe and Lorenz Oken this 
school emphasized chiefly the idea or type com- 
mon to many .subgroups of organisms but ob- 
scured in any one subgroup by special adapta- 
tions of forni. l^arts of the flower were found to 
be modifications of leaves, and missing vertebrae 
were located in the skull. The conception of 
mutability of species was, however, still non- 
existent or almost so. In 1825 M. H. Rathke 
made the important discovery that structures 
homologous with the gill slits of fishes exist for 
a time in avian and mammalian embryos. 

The theoretical approach to evolution had 
begun somewhat earlier than the Natiirphiloso^ 
phie school. Buffon (1707-8,8) instead of being 
interested, like Linnaeus, in minute differences 
between organisms was more impressed by their 
similarities. He was also the earliest eighteenth 
century biologist to doubt the fixity of species, 
noting that animals often have parts to which 
no special or adequate use can be ascribed (they 
would now be called vestigial organs). He con- 
sidered that some species are degenerate forms • 
of others, the ape a degraded man, the ass a 
degraded horse and so on. Buffon ’s ideas were 
examined by Erasmus Darwin (1731-1802), who 
held that species may undergo changes in the 
course of time and that changes produced by 
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the environment are passed on to the offspring. 
This was the first statement of the Lamarckian 
view, which was put forward in detail shortly 
afterward by J. B. Lamarck himself (1744-1829). 
Accepting as undeniable the fact that species 
vary under external influences and are subject 
to progressive development, he studied the 
mechanism of these changes and enunciated the 
principle of use and disuse, which ascribes 
changed structure to changed habits and in- 
volves the inheritance of acquired characters. 

At this stage what would now be called the 
social sciences exerted a profound influence on 
biology. Just as a botanist introduced to physics 
the wide range of osmotic phenomena, so the 
further course of the evolution theory was guided 
by an economist. Malthas’ Essay on Population 
(1798) with its contention that periodical checks 
on the numbers of human groups are biolog- 
ically necessary came at a time when the “rights 
of man,” “natural justice,” the “return to na- 
ture,” the “noble savage” and Franklinism filled 
the intellectual atmosphere, and it sounded a 
timely warning with respect to the difficulties 
of overpopulation. Both Darwin and Wallace 
admitted that the essay of Malthas had intro- 
duced to their minds the idea of natural selection 
as an evolutionary factor. Charles Darwin {q.v,)y 
the grandson of Erasmus Darwin, published his 
Origin of Species in 1859, and his name has been 
so much associated with evolution theory ever 
since that to many people Darwinism means 
evolution. Evolution theory, however, existed 
before Darwin, and the tw'o questions whether 
evolution has occurred and ho\v far natural 
selection can account for it are entirely different. 

“In October 1838,” said Darwin, “ . . . I 
happened to read for amusement ‘Malthus on 
Population/ and being well prepared to appre- 
ciate the struggle for existence which every- 
where goes on, ... it at once struck me that 
under these cireumstances favourable variations 
would tend to be preserved, and unfavourable 
ones to be destroyed. The result would be the 
formation of a new speeies” {The Life and Let- 
ters^ vol. i, p. 83). Darwin and Wallace, having 
recognized each other’s conclusions as funda- 
mentally identical, published a joint essay the 
year before the Origin of Species\ and this was, 
as Singer says, the first public pronouncement 
in which an effective mechanism was suggested 
to explain the evolution of organic forms. This 
mechanism could be described by four propo- 
sitions: that gradations exist in the perfection of 
organs and instincts, each good of its kind; that 


all organs and instincts are in ever so slight a de- 
gree variable; that there is a struggle for existence 
leading to the preservation of eaeh profitable 
deviation; and that these profitable deviations 
are inherited. Yet Darwin’s position suffered 
from certain inherent weaknesses. He believed 
in a continuous system of change and argued 
that domestic breeds, for instance, had been 
obtained by the selection of very slight indi- 
vidual differences, although this is probably not 
the case. He did not account for the early stages 
of a favorable variation; a lung so little developed 
as to confer no power of breathing air would be 
of no ad\ antage. Finally, his conception of he- 
redity w^as as crude as Lamarck’s. But it is 
impossible to overestimate his importance in the 
history of evolution theory. 

His views were developed by Huxley and 
Spencer. Herbert Spencer {q.vi) was a philoso- 
pher, not a biologist, and had been advocating 
an abstract theory of evolution some years before 
the publication of Darwdn’s great work. His 
writings bear throughout a certain quality of 
a priori dogmatism in great contrast to the 
modestly presented but overwhelmingly con- 
vincing enumeration of facts which is found in 
Darwin, but historically he had a great influence 
on his lime. His system, constructed very much 
as might have been expected from a man who 
by training and temperament was an engineer, 
w^as very much in the taste of the period and 
contributed powerfully to the general accept- 
ance of the concept of evolution. Thomas Henry 
Huxley {q-'v.) exercised his influence as a cham- 
pion of Darwin’s theories against theological 
opposition. 

More important scientifically were the writ- 
ings of the Darwinian embryologists. Aristotle’s 
ladder of nature was at last to be unified with 
his ontogenetic succession. Fritz Muller (1821- 
97) broke away from the older embryologists, 
such as K. E. von Baer (1792-1876), who had 
seen in the developmental stages of the higher 
animal a succession comparable with the various 
lower animals but had not interpreted this struc- 
tural relationship as really a relationship of 
descent. Muller, who studied crustacean embry- 
ology, maintained that the series of develop- 
mental stages is a historical document. This in 
due course led to the work of Haeckel, Kova- 
levski and F. M. Balfour. 

It has been said quite rightly that biologists 
today are more certain than ever that evolution 
has taken place, but are npt so certain as they 
were about the method by which it has taken 
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place. The main influence which has acted on 
the modern theory of evolution has been the 
experimental study of inheritance. This took 
two paths, one cytological, the other statistical. 
August Weisrnann (i<S34-ic}i4) identified the 
cell nucleus and the chromosomes within it as 
the physical basis of heredity, (kegor Mendel 
(1822-84) investigated the phenomena of crosses 
between races (e g. tall and dwarf peas) and 
explained them on the basis of postulated factors 
within the individual organism controlling the 
visible characters. l!lach pea plant, for instance, 
would possess two height influencing factors; 
both of these might be for tallness or both for 
shortness or there might be one of each. Char- 
acters were divided into dominant, if only one 
factor was necessary, or recessive, if two were 
recpiired to be present to bring about the visible 
effect. Mendels work was the beginning of all 
modern genetics. Parallel with these tendencies 
went the study of discontinuous variation by 
William Bateson (1861-1926) and Hugo deVries 
(1848* ). Vlutations, or sudden jumps, were 

actually observed and these play a great part in 
modern sfieculation, the problem now being to 
ascertain in what way the genes (MendePs fac- 
tors) can be so modified as to produce a sudden 
change to another comparatively stable state. 
With the technuiue of studying large popula- 
tions of an organism in captivity under con- 
trolled conditions (e.g. T. H. Morgan’s work 
on the fruit fly, Drosophila), it became possible 
to measure mutation rate quantitatively. It has 
been found to be greatly affected by X-rays, and 
it has been suggested that the course of evolu- 
tion as a whole was due to the effects of natural 
radiation, either from outside the earth or from 
radioactive substances in living organisms or 
their surroundings. Careful computations, how- 
ever, have not encouraged this view. 

Indeed, neither Darwinian variation nor Mcn- 
delian mutation seems as yet quite to account 
for those fundamental differences on which the 
genera and species depend. In particular, the 
theory of the gene, although undoubtedly able 
to demonstrate the reason why one animal has 
a green liver and another a pink liver, simply 
assumes that the same mechanisms explain why 
one animal has a liver at all and another a 
hepatopancreas. Still less is it possible to offer 
an explanation for the paucity of “missing links” 
between the phyla of the animal kingdom, for 
it will hardly do now to throw all responsibility 
upon the imperfection of the geological record, 
as was the common practise in Darwin’s own 


day. Whereas complete series of types can often 
be found within phyla, this is not the case be- 
tween them. Some biologists consider therefore 
that the early stages of evolution were not mono- 
phylctic, as classical theory would suppose, but 
polyphyletic. On this view the phyla of today 
do not all arise from a common ancestor but 
from a limited number of ancestors, a limited 
number of possible lines of evolution into which 
primordial living matter separated itself as soon 
as it began to vary at all. 

The idea of fitness — that only those organ- 
isms survived which fitted themselves to their 
environments — while introduced by Darwin, 
was much elaborated by Spencer and seemed 
to do away with teleology, since variations would 
arise by chance and what happened to fit its 
surroundings would be perpetuated. L. J. Hen- 
derson, however, showed that the relation of 
fitness was in reality a reciprocal one, the envi- 
ronment being fitted to living organisms just as 
much as living organisms are fitted to it. Cosmic 
teleology has thus a perfectly sound status in 
philosophy, while at the same time it does not 
interfere with mechanical modes of explanation 
in biological science. Of these natural selection 
still remains the most important. The calcula- 
tions of A. J. Lotka, R. A. Fisher and J. B. S. 
Haldane show that it may be almost as impor- 
tant as Darwin himself thought it. On the other 
hand, neo-Lamarckianism, as it is called, con- 
tinues to lay emphasis on the principle of use 
and disuse and the inheritance of acquired 
characters. I’he experimental evidence, how- 
ever, which is from time to time brought forward 
in support of this doctrine (as in the work of 
Kammerer and Harrison) has so far failed to 
survive the general critical consideration of bi- 
ologists. Nevertheless, those biologists who be- 
lieve that a biological story cannot be told save 
in psychological terms naturally persist in hold- 
ing various degrees of non-Darwinian opinion. 

If the present array of living organisms is the 
product of a long evolutionary process, one 
would expect to find some indication of the fact 
in fossil remains. Geologists have long been able 
to ascribe more or less accurate dates to the 
various strata in the earth’s crust, and it has 
been by examination of the animal and plant 
remains at different depths that much of the 
evidence in favor of evolution has been accu- 
mulated. The primary fact is that the oldest 
deposits of rock contain the simplest forms and 
that the nearer one approaches modern times 
the more complicated and specialized the re- 
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mains become. Thus in the strata of the Cam- 
brian period the characteristic kinds of animals 
are lower invertebrates, mollusks, trilob ites and 
corals; in the Silurian strata the fishes with 
cartilaginous skeletons predominate; in the Per- 
mian and Triassic, the reptiles and primitive 
mammals. Primates begin to appear in the Mio- 
cene, and eventually the bones of forms inter- 
mediate between apes and men appear. In 
certain cases the scries of related animals can 
be traced through closely similar stages during 
long periods of time; thus the origin of the horse 
from its five-toed ancestor can he obscr\'ed in 
detail. One of the most fascinating problems of 
evolution is involved in the disappearance of 
dominant types, such as the reptiles, which were 
once the supreme terrestrial group and only 
after a considerable time yielded their place to 
the mammals and birds. 

The arguments for evolution from morphol- 
ogy are all based on the resemblances between 
the structure of diiTerent animals and the ability 
of the theory to explain these as due to deriva- 
tion from a common ancestor. 'The members of 
any great group possess a common ground plan. 
Thus the Crustacea have a certain number of ap- 
pendages, some modified for swimming, others 
for egg carrying, walking, prehension, mastica- 
tion, smell and touch; the more locomotory 
appendages there are, the fewer the nutritive 
ones, but there seems no reason why this should 
be so except that the ancestor had a limited 
number and the descendants have specialized in 
various directions. Again, the limbs of verte- 
brates show a common plan of structure with 
diverse modifications; thus the wings of bat, bird 
and pterodactyl are all variations on the theme 
of the pentadactyl limb. Rudimentary or ves- 
tigial organs, inexplicable save on some theory 
of descent, occur very frequently in animals and 
plants, c.g. the semilunar fold of the human 
eye, the mammalian pineal gland, the limbs of 
whales or, to take botanical examples, the leaves 
of the parasitic dodder, reduced to tiny scales, 
and the staminodia, or functionless stamens, of 
many flowers. The fact that animals fall natur- 
ally into a group-within -group classification, 
which may be compared to the branching of a 
tree, although established by systematists long 
before Darwin, did not receive its logical expla- 
nation until it was interpreted as the result of 
gradual divergence and descent from common 
ancestors. 

In the embryonic development of all verte- 
brates there appear on the sides of the neck 


region a series of slits, which in fishes and am- 
phibia join up wdth corresponding slits pushed 
out from the pharyngeal wall. This is the origin 
of the gills. But although the slits are formed in 
reptiles, birds and mammals, their development 
is for the most part cut short; nevertheless, the 
Eustachian tube in man is derived from one of 
these slits. Generally speaking, all traces of gill 
slits disappear in the adult mammal. But still 
more remarkable, the arterial system of the 
human embryo develops exactly as if it were 
planned to supply blood to the gills of a fish 
and only later hecomes modified into the per- 
manent vascular system. Again, the apodic am- 
phibia have complete limbs while still in the 
embryonic state, the “flat'* pleuronectid teleos- 
tean fish has one eye on each side of its head 
before it hatches, and the crab at the megalopa 
larval stage just after hatching has an abdomen 
as large as that of a lobster or a prawn. The 
collar bone is absent in sheep, deer and many 
other ruminants, but in the embryo sheep it is 
completely formed. Embryos thus betray the 
anccvStry of their species. But with exactly wliat 
degree of clearness they betray it has been much 
discussed among embryologists, and in main- 
taining that ancestral adult stages rather than 
ancestral embryonic ones could be described 
from the appearances of embryos Haeckel has 
not been followed by the majority of investi- 
gators. Yet on the fundamental thesis that em- 
bryonic development is a historical document 
there is no disagreement. 

Chemical as well as morphological tests of 
genetic relation exist. The blood of animals re- 
sponds to the introduction of foreign proteins, 
such as are contained in the blood of another 
species, by the production of antibodies and 
precipitins. Although sensitized blood serum 
reacts most strongly by precipitation to the blood 
of the animal used in producing the sensitized 
condition, it also reacts more or less to the blood 
of related species. It has been found that the 
degree of reaction runs roughly parallel with the 
degree of structural similarity, and in this way 
affinities of descent may be charted out. Thus 
human blood reacts most strongly with the 
blood of anthropoid apes, next with that of Old 
World monkeys, next with that of New World 
monkeys and least strongly with that of lemurs. 
Again, mammalian blood, as has long been 
known, is very similar, as regards the composi- 
tion of its ash, to sea water. The probable changes 
in the composition of the ocean during geologi- 
cal time being known, it is possible to obtain a 
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picture of the evolution of terrestrial forms by 
comparing their blood with sea water. Chemical 
phenomena of rcca]Mtuiatioi\ arc also seen in the 
appearance and disappearance of certain en- 
zymes during embryonic development. The 
course of evolution must have been largely con- 
ditioned by chemical factors; thus it has been 
said that mammals would have been impossible 
without the blood pigment, haemoglobin, and 
the terrestrial oviparous animals without uric 
acid. 

Once launched in the scientific world, the 
evolution concept became the center of furious 
controversy in the intellectual life of the nine- 
teenth century. Its most obvious impact was on 
the theological problem of authority. 'I'hc doc- 
trine of special creation and even that of the 
immutability of species were embedded in the 
Old Testament; and wherever the automatic 
writing view of the Scriptures or the belief in 
literal inspiration was dominant, a clash with 
the evolutionists could not be avoided. 'Fhe 
defenders of the book of Gniesis were perfectly 
logical in wishing to exclude the sacred writings 
from all criticism, for they realized, perhaps 
unconsciously, that criticism would not stop 
there and that the historians and anthropologists 
were only waiting until the biologists had fin- 
ished with the Old Testament before they at- 
tacked the New. The whole extraordinary story 
of Bishop Colenso, whose mild emendations pro- 
voked such fury, is well worth reading as a view 
of the temper of the time. Other excellent 
accounts may be found in the autobiographies of 
Gosse (from the point of view of an English 
layman) and in Houtin (from the point of view 
of a French priest). Modern liberal theology, 
realizing that scientific criticism of the Biblical 
corpus must have a completely free hand and 
that the historical events themselves arc much 
less important than the ideas and concepts which 
they involve, finds it difficult to understand the 
bitter atmosphere of nineteenth century po- 
lemics. 

In part the opposition to evolution theory was 
connected with that general aversion to scien- 
tific investigation which is present in all epochs 
but attaches itself now to one, now to another, 
of its forms. Thus in the Middle Ages chemistry 
was invested with an unholy glamour; and the 
opposition to biological evolution theory in the 
last century has in the present been transferred 
to psychology, which is often regarded as un- 
earthing many things which would be better 
unknown. Such opposition, however, only stim- 


ulated the tendency to exalt natural science into 
a philosophy; and scientific naturalism, the phil- 
osophical form of nineteenth century material- 
ism, found in e\olution theory one of its prin- 
cipal pillais. The world, consisting wholly of 
matter and fundamentally a fortuitous concourse 
of hard round microscopic billiard balls, had 
come into existence by chance and not as the 
result of any intelligent design. Life, originally 
produced by some haphazard collocation of car- 
bon compounds and the colloidal state, had 
obeyed the Spencerian law of increasing hetero- 
geneity and had produced an infinite number of 
forms, most of which had been destroyed in the 
course of evolution. And it was here that the 
Darwinian hypothesis of natural selection fitted 
in so perfectly with the world outlook of scien- 
tific naturalism, for in abolishing purposiveness 
in biology, either individual, on the part of the 
animals (as in Lamarckian ism), or general, on 
the part of the whole process, it made biology 
safe for the physicist and opened a magnificent 
vista (which is not yet nor likely to be closed) 
in which physics and biology are seen to be one 
science. 

Materialism, however, or what comes to the 
same thing, natural science regarded as a phi- 
losophy, sulTers from one serious defect; namely, 
that being a theory it happens to h(‘ a product 
of mind. It is nev er easy to see on what ground 
a materialist can have sanction for his materi- 
alism, since materialism is nothing if not a 
system of thought. And a similar undermining 
process did in fact take place historically, for 
biological evolution theory while at first seeming 
to support scientific naturalism was presently 
seen to be deserting to the other side. Mind as 
a product of biological evolution vvx:)uld prob- 
ably be better adapted for practical and mun- 
dane uses than for grasping absolute truth. From 
this consideration there arose the whole anti- 
intellectualist movement, mainly represented by 
Bergson and the pragmatists and chronicled by 
Aliotta. What Ward and Bradley were unable 
to do by attacking scientific naturalism from the 
front on the basis of idealist philosophy, was 
accomplished by Mach, Avenarius and Bergson 
by a rear attack; and this was in its consequences 
even worse than the first, since now not only 
biology but physics too was assailed and shown 
to be, however useful as a science, anything but 
satisfactory as a philosophy. 

Another important consequence of the evo- 
lution concept was largely psychological. The 
biology of the nineteenth century was no longer 
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content, like that of the previous century, to 
dwell largely on the more edifying aspects of 
living organisms; on the contrary, it faced all 
the facts it could and described calmly such 
phenomena as parasitism, putrefaction and the 
struggle for existence. This raised the problem 
of evil, that perennial difficulty of religious 
thought, in an acute form; and biologists such 
as Romanes particularly emphasized the univer- 
sality of disease, pain and death, although it is 
likely that he very much overestimated the im- 
portance of pain in organisms with undeveloped 
nervous systems. Nevertheless, the issues raised 
by biology forced all progressive theologians to 
reconsider their positions very carefully at this 
time. Such a book as the Education of Henry 
Adams shows how the theory of evolution en- 
tered into tlie thought of every man who lived 
in the intellectual climate of his period. 

The insistence on the seeking out of origins, 
which characterized the end of the nineteenth 
and the beginning of the twentieth century, may 
to a large extent be attributed to the inlluence 
of evolution theory. The origins of religion from 
primitive animism, of ef)iscopal miters from 
Mithraic hats or of mystical experience from 
sublimated sex ii^stinct were urged in a sense 
derogatory to the end products, and at first it 
was insufficiently realized that origin is essen- 
tially irrelevant to cjuestions of value. Against 
these attacks there w^as little defense. The appa- 
ratus of theology, as Balfour put it, is “much 
better contri\ed for dealing with the points on 
which theologians differ than for defending 
against a common enemy the points on wffiich 
the theologians arc for the most part agreed” 
(The Foundations of Belief, 8th ed., p. 177). The 
early victories of scientific naturalism led to a 
theological stampede, but this was not lasting; 
and while modern liberal theology is united in 
acceptance of evolution it does not admit the 
naturalist claim, which used to be allied with it, 
that the scientific method is alone competent 
to accjuaint man with the nature of the world 
in which he finds himself. 

Philosophical examination of the nature of 
scientific law has also led to a great difference 
in the outlook of the twentieth century as com- 
pared with that of the nineteenth, for no small 
part of the past polemics was due to a mistaken 
conception of scientific “law” as legislative. 
Regularities which may be observed in nature 
are by no means the same thing as regularities 
imposed upon nature by some external creative 
force. This was a concept taken out of jurispru- 


dence and misapplied in science, but even more 
numerous w^ere the concepts taken out of nat- 
ural science and misapplied in the social sciences. 
Thus evolutionary continuity has been used by 
some writers as an argument for slow social 
development and parliamentary methods; evo- 
lutionary discontinuity has just as commonly 
been used as an argument for revolutionary 
changes. Social selection in human communities 
has been identified wdth natural selection, and 
the survival of the fittest has been constantly 
used by capitalist WTiters as a rationalization for 
laissez faire doctrines. The temptation to carry 
over the phenomena of recapitulation into the 
mental field and to speak of mental stages passed 
through by each human child as representative 
stages in the past history of the race has been 
too great to be resisted. Certain physical phe- 
nomena of childhood as described, for example, 
by Ilrdlicka certainly seem to merit an evolu- 
tionary explanation. But in general further criti- 
cal work is needed to investigate the degree of 
applicability of the recapitulation concept in this 
field. 

Joseph Needham 
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EVOLUTION, SOCIAL. The idea of a chang- 
ing and transmuting society was foreign to 
primitive culture. Conservative and self-com- 
placcnt, primitive men thought of the present 
as heir to the past and of the future as a pro- 
jected present. No idea of social progress was 
formulated. Whatever was done by men delib- 
erately as a contribution to the social process 
chiefly concerned conservation not change. In- 
novations made or brought in by individuals 
were not unknown, but they were primarily 
concerned with particular things, rites or cus- 
toms, and no attempt was made to fit these 
into a scheme of improvement. There were 
some exceptions, however, as when the Iro- 
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quois Indians in the sixteenth century formed 
a league or confederacy for the preservation of 
peace. 

Among the Greek thinkers both Plato and 
Aristotle entertained definite notions about 
social change and the possibilities of its direc- 
tion by legislators. Plato, who projected a new 
society based on ideals deduced from rational 
principles, thought little of the trends and re- 
sistances of social institutions. Aristotle, on the 
other hand, taught that social structures had 
flourished and decayed many times in the past; 
he discussed at great length the various tend- 
encies which impede or enhance social change 
or a particular kind of change and never tired 
of warning legislators and social reformers 
against proceeding too precipitously. No sig- 
nificant advances in the theory of social change 
were made until the seventeenth century. Both 
Thomas Hobbes in the Leviathan (1651) and 
John Locke in Of Civil Government (1690) drew 
inferences from the conditions of modern sav- 
ages concerning those of the primitive ancestors 
of civilized peoples. The search for cultural 
similarities was stimulated by the interest taken 
by Cartesian science in the uniformities and 
laws underlying the diversity and apparent dis- 
order of the sensible world. The similarities 
observed between the cultures of savage con- 
temporaries and those of the primitive ancestors 
led to the notion of stages of development. 
Bossuet in his Discours sur Vhistoire universelle 
(1681) distinguished twelve successive cultural 
epochs. Building upon Bossuet but with an 
emphasis upon progress rather than mere tem- 
poral sequence Turgot in his Plan de deux 
discours sur Vhistoire universelle (1750) traced 
culture from a hunting stage through pastoral 
life and the rise of agriculture to the beginnings 
of government. The tendency to consider cul- 
ture history as a series of progressive stages 
received its definitive expression in Condorcet’s 
Esquisse d*un tableau historique des progres de 
V esprit humain (1793). David Hume had con- 
tributed to the theory of cultural change in his 
essays. Of the Rise and Progress of the Arts and 
Sciences (1742) and Of National Characters 
(1748). He had rejected the environmentalism 
of Montesquieu’s U esprit des Ms (1748), in 
which national differences were traced to dif- 
ferences in physical environment. He stressed 
the importance of tradition and imitation as 
molders of local peculiarities, ascribed preser- 
vation and conservatism to the influence of 
powerful governmental agencies and explained 


change and advance as due to normal and per- 
sistent fluctuations or the ‘‘inconstancy to 
which all human affairs are subject,” to the 
influence of nation upon nation, to the ideas of 
exceptional individuals and to violent interrup- 
tions of government or of learning brought 
about by diverse causes which break down 
tradition and pave the way for the new . 

In the nineteenth century the immediate pre- 
cursor of modern evolutionism was Auguste 
Comte, whose Cours de philosophic positive 
(1830-42) foreshadowed the ideology of the 
classical evolutionists in several important par- 
ticulars. Building upon Pascal’s analogy be- 
tween the life of an individual and that of the 
race Comte for the first time adopted the use 
of the comparative method on a large scale, con- 
fident that the early stages of civilized groups 
may all be observed among primitive peoples 
distributed in different parts of the globe. In 
surveying the vast array of cultural forms thus 
brought into view — forms conceived by Comte 
as changes achieved in the cultural advance of 
mankind — he made the following significant 
assumptions: cultural changes are slow, gradual 
and continuous; they follow an order which is 
fixed and determined; and the differences be- 
tween separate cultures are due to the speed 
with which different social groups pass through 
the successive stages. This brought social 
thought to the very doors of classical evolution- 
ism. Arguing that every phase of culture, moral, 
intellectual, technical, must pass through the 
same stages and that these stages were identical 
for all periods in history Comte simplified his 
task by restricting his examination to the intel- 
lectual development of western Europe and 
thus reached the philosophical law of the three 
stages — ^the theological, the metaphysical and 
the positive. 

Herbert Spencer was undoubtedly influenced 
by Comte, but the more significant predecessors 
of Spencerian evolutionism were Karl Ernst 
von Baer, the embryologist, Charles Lyell, the 
geologist, and Thomas Robert Malthus, the 
political economist. In his Uber Entwickelungs- 
geschichte der Thiere (2 vols., Kdnigsberg 1828- 
37) von Baer had established the biological 
principle that ontogeny recapitulates phytogeny; 
that the embryonic individual passes in some- 
what abbreviated form through the stages rep- 
resented by the different species of animals. 
Charles Lyell had sounded a dynamic note in 
his Principles of Geology {2, vols., London 1830- 
33) by introducing the concept of stratification. 
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Malthus had formulated in the first edition of 
his Essay on Population (1798) tlie principle 
that while the food supply increases in an 
arithmetical ratio pojmlation increases in a geo- 
metrical one, resulting in inevitable pressure 
on the food supply. Erom this theory Spencer 
derived the concept of survival of the fittest. 
Spencer s dependence on Darwin in the broader 
field of evolution should not be exaggerated. 
As can be gathered from an examination of his 
Prospectus y the First Principles (1862) and the 
first edition of the Principles of Biology (2 vols., 
London 1864 by; rev. ed. 1898-99) his own 
ideas were already developed in definitive form, 
except in regard to the theory of natural selec- 
tion, when he became acquainted with Darwin’s 
work. Before Spencer could pursue the main 
argument of the Principles of Sociology (iSyf)- 
96) or E. B. Tylor that of his Primitive Culture 
(1871) they had to meet the theory of degen- 
eration propounded by the theologians to the 
effect that primitive cultures represented de- 
generated remnants of once higher civilizations. 
Spencer countered with the observation that 
these hypothetical higher civilizations, if granted, 
must have once developed from more primitive 
conditions and that the argument of the theo- 
logians instead of meeting the problem was 
merely deferring its solution. For Spencer the 
development of society or culture represented 
but one phase of universal evolution. The pro- 
gressive redistribution of matter and motion, 
the change from the simple to the complex, 
from homogeneity to heterogeneity, the inte- 
gration of wholes and the differentiation of 
parts and all the other aspects of evolutionary 
change which applied to the astronomical cos- 
mos, the earth, the sj^ecies of plants and animals, 
the history of mind, also held true for the 
history of human culture. Except in a few 
passages Spencer held that these changes in all 
domains led to the development of progres- 
sively higher forms, a view held by most evo- 
lutionists but not inherent in the concept of 
evolution. In the general exposition of his thesis 
Spencer held that evolutionary change applies 
to culture as an integrated whole, but he also 
traced separately the evolution of the different 
aspects of culture, such as religious, industrial, 
military and professional institutions. He omit- 
ted discussion of material culture and tech- 
nology, an omission found also in Wundt’s 
Volkerpsychologicy but other evolutionists have 
filled this gap. The effect of his exposition of 
the theory of social evolution was magnetic. 


After brief resistance social theory began to 
reflect its influence everywhere, especially in 
Russia, France, England and the United States. 

In the search for origins interest had long 
been centered on the primitive or preliterary 
period in man’s development, where chronology 
was vague and relatively few facts were accu- 
rately known. It is in this field that the evolu- 
tionists made their contributions. In the domain 
of social organization the theory of Henry 
Maine was overthrown by J. J. Bachofen, Swiss 
classicist, John Ferguson McLennan, Scotch 
jurist, and Lewis H. Morgan, American an- 
thropologist. Maine had taught the priority of 
the patriarchal individual family. I'he evolu- 
tionists held that the earliest form of social 
structure, following upon the primal “undivided 
horde,” was based upon the clan, a unilateral 
hereditary unit with maternal descent. It was 
their belief that in the course of historic de- 
velopment this was followed by the gens, a 
unilateral hereditary unit with paternal descent, 
and that at the dawn of the historic ]')eriod the 
gens ceded its place to the bilateral individual 
family with patriarchal features. Morgan’s ar- 
gument in support of this scheme was based 
on a vast array of data collected by him and 
others in many parts of the world, consisting 
of relationship systems and associated termi- 
nologies which were interpreted as indicating 
corresponding forms of social organization and 
especially of marriage. Marriage was repre- 
sented as having had its beginning in a state 
of promiscuity — no sexual regulations whatso- 
ever — which reigned in the original horde. 
After two forms of group marriage, in which 
certain classes of men and women were regarded 
as actual or potential husbands and wives, indi- 
vidual marriage emerged. Bachofen taught in 
addition that the period of maternal descent, 
the clan stage, was characterized by the prece- 
dence of woman in socio-political matters - a 
matriarchate. This scheme was accepted and 
utilized by such writers as J. Kohler, Friedrich 
Engels, Maxim Kovalevsky, Peter Kropotkin, 
H. Cunow and others. 

In religion Spencer and Tylor established 
the doctrine of animism as a “belief in spiritual 
beings” (Tylor ’s minimum definition of reli- 
gion) derived in the main from dream experi- 
ences. Spencer stressed in addition the genetic 
priority of the human spirit or ghost. He re- 
garded fear as the emotional root of religion, 
inventing in this connection his famous apho- 
rism: all religion comes from the fear of the 
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dead; all society from fear of the living. In 
discussing worship he placed ancestor worship 
at the bottom of the genetic scale. J. G. Frazer 
taught the priority of magic to religion; F. B. 
Jevons identified totemism with plant and ani- 
mal worship and then derived the cultivation 
of plants and domestication of animals from 
totemism. The works of Andrew Lang, E. S. 
Hartland, Grant Allen, Laurence Gomme and 
in the United Slates those of Daniel Brinton 
were similarly oriented. In art A. C. Iladdon 
argued that realism, based on the representation 
of natural creatures and objects, came first; 
that this was gradually conventionalized, assum- 
ing more and more geometrical features, and 
that finally the original realistic connotations 
became attached to these geometrical features 
in the form of symbols. 

Similar schemes prevailed with reference to 
economic conditions and property. Economists 
like Karl Bucher and popularizers like C. Le- 
tourneau taught the doctrine of three stages of 
economy: hunting, pastoral life and agriculture. 
Other forms of the three stages were read into 
the archaeological record: the ages of stone, 
bronze and iron. Communal property owner- 
ship was regarded as the universal primitive 
form from which individual ownership became 
differentiated in later periods. Periods and 
stages were constructed by writers like J. Kohler 
and A. Post with reference to legal forms and 
concepts. 

In dealing with these diverse topics the evo- 
lutionisms assumed a general psychic unity of 
mankind, a notion they had derived from pre- 
evolutionary writers such as Johann Gottfried 
Herder, Adolf Ba.stian and Theodor Waitz. 
l"he psyche of man, reacting to physical en- 
vironments similar in their general features, 
expressed itself in a cultural development which 
was uniform, gradual and in the opinion of 
most evolutionists progressive. Uniformity here 
meant that culture everywhere evolved in essen- 
tially similar ways and passed through analo- 
gous or identical stages — ^the so-called parallel- 
ism in development. By gradual the evolution- 
ists meant that cultural changes were slight 
and cumulative like the imperceptible grada- 
tions of the Darwinian biologists. The cultural 
changes were held to be progressive in so far 
as they led to higher forms, a belief which 
introduced an optimistic note into evolutionist 
thought for which Spencer was largely re- 
sponsible. 

The mode of procedure adopted by the evo- 


lutionists came to be known as the comparative 
method. An inspection of evolutionary treatises 
such as Frazer’s Totcinisni and Exogamy ^ Wes- 
termarck’s Origin and Development of the Moral 
Ideas or even Briffaull’s recent The Mothers^ 
reveals bibliographies of extraordinary length 
reflecting the evolutionist’s practise of scanning 
innumerable sources for illustrations of stages 
and substages. ’J’he evolutionists admitted that 
err/'fs and inaccuracies were inevitable in view 
of the defective nature of much of this source 
material, but they expressed the complacent 
faith that the errors would cancel out and that 
thus the very mass of the data assured the 
fundamental correctness of the resulting picture. 

Associated with the comparative method was 
the use of the concejH of survival, a term intro- 
duced by Tylor. The evolutionists believed that 
as culture changes separate cultural elements 
are not always wholly obliterated but that some 
survive in a transformed or attenuated form, 
such as the games (jf children, which originally 
functioned as magical riles, or the complex of 
ideas and practises associated with the mother’s 
brother which, the evolutionists held, belonged 
to the stage of maternal descent but were fre- 
quently encountered in the succeeding stage 
of father right. Survivals were utilized by the 
evolutionists as a proof of their contentions 
about stages in culture. 

The determinism implied in evolutionist 
thought brought to the fore the problem of 
origins, particularly of first origins. If develop- 
ment was fixed, origins were not casual, and 
first origins gained prestige as nuclei pregnant 
with all that was to follow. The evolutionists 
became tireless origin hunters. Numerous ori- 
gins of religion, totemism, the state, of par- 
ticular technical devices, the dance, forms of 
address and etiquette, were invented and dis- 
cussed with enthusiasm. I’he idea of evolution 
brought animation and imagination to the field 
of social thought. Many welcomed a philosophy 
of history which stood for broad perspectives, 
logical coherence and finality; others eagerly 
reaped the rich harvest of new facts, interesting 
and exciting in themselves, and accepted with- 
out too much probing the curious answers to 
many particular puzzles, such as the origin of 
Christmas, marriage or the art of making fire. 
The alliance of social thought with the older and 
more firmly rooted science of biology brought 
a sense of security and enhanced prestige. 

The triumphal phase of evolutionism was, 
however, of short duration. With the accumu-^^ 
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lation of adequate anthropological material the 
concept of uniformity and of stages was shaken 
and then collapsed altogether. In social organi- 
zation, for example, it was shown by Starcke, 
Westermarck and anthropologists in the United 
States that the individual family was the one 
ubiquitous social unit, the most primitive as 
well as the most persistent. Telling arguments 
were advanced to the effect that neither the 
clan nor the gens had rightful claims to univer- 
sality, that gentes were but seldom preceded 
by clans and that the notion of a primal matri- 
archatc, in particular, had no factual basis, in- 
asmuch as the socio-political preeminence of 
women was exceedingly rare in primitive socie- 
ties still surviving and no convincing arguments 
in favor of its previous existence had been 
advanced by the evolutionists. Eduard Hahn 
and his followers attacked the dogma of the 
three stages in economics and succeeded in 
showing that wherever man was a hunter women 
gathered wild plants; that a pastoral stage did 
not necessarily follow hunting for there were 
agricultural tribes in North America and else- 
where who had never known domestication; 
that the agricultural stage, finally, required an 
analytical restatement, since two forms of agri- 
culture were to be distinguished which were 
very different in their cultural status. These 
were primitive agriculture without domestica- 
tion, with the hoe as its only tool and mostly 
practised by women; and historic agriculture 
with domestication and the use of the plow, 
practised by the male, whose labors as tiller 
of the soil were shared by the domesticated 
cattle and later the horse. The belief in the uni- 
versality of primitive communisms was forced 
to give way before the proofs that certain types 
of personal property were everywhere individ- 
ually owned and that among some hunting 
peoples there existed private territorial owner- 
ship. In religion animism and magic have been 
found to be equally primitive, while ancestor 
worship is recognized as a feature of more ad- 
vanced rather than most primitive conditions 
and totemism has been redefined on the basis of 
fuller data. In art it has been shown that in a 
number of instances geometrical art does not 
arise from realistic art but has independent 
primitive origins. 

Other attacks came from among the evolu- 
tionists themselves. Karl Marx, who in his 
youth had absorbed HegeFs dialectic trilogy — 
thesis, antithesis, synthesis — supplemented the 
concept of gradual change with the concept of 


cataclysm or revolutionary change, an ideologi- 
cal reconstruction which with Peter Kropotkin, 
the communist anarchist, took the form of 
“evolution through revolution*’ and which also 
had practical consequences of vast significance. 
Anthropologists, on their side, were able to 
show that relatively sudden as well as vast 
changes, for example in religion, were by no 
means unknown even in primitive society and 
that similar revolutions were at least probable 
in early industry. This theory of cataclysm in 
social evolution can in no way be derived from 
the parallel shift in biological theory, which 
came a generation later. 

The evolutionist conception of progress pre- 
vailed for a long time, but with accumulation 
of evidence it was recognized that regression 
was as common in history as progress and that 
culture, moreover, seldom advanced in all its 
parts. The rise of Greek civilization, which 
culminated in the Periclean age and during 
which architecture, drama, philosophy, the writ- 
ing of history and the theory of politics ad- 
vanced simultaneously, was declared to be 
unique; partial or one-sided progress was found 
10 be the rule. The notion of progress, further- 
more, implied judgments as to what constituted 
improvements, and no such judgments could 
be made without standards, which are notori- 
ously subjective. The idea of progress was thus 
relegated from the domain of fact to that of 
opinion. 

The psychological postulates of the evolu- 
tionists were attacked by Wilhelm Wundt, 
German psychologist, who in his Volkerpsy- 
chologie undertook an independent analysis of 
the phenomena of language, art, religion, myth, 
social organization, law and history. Wundt 
criticized the intellectualism and individualism 
of the evolutionists and pointed out that the 
conclusions of most people were not the result 
of rational analysis but of intuitively creative 
mental acts, or “apperceptions.” He insisted 
that culture could not be understood without 
taking account of the formative and cooperative 
functioning of the group, whereas the evolu- 
tionists while doubtless aware of the existence 
of group phenomena had analyzed cultural facts 
as if they had sprung up in a social void popu- 
lated by discrete individuals. 

Anthropologists also criticized the evolution- 
ists for treating separate tribes or tribal groups 
as if their culture had developed in a geograph- 
ical void. Aware of the inner forces which were 
shaping culture, the evolutionists neglected the 
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outer forces engendered in intertribal contact, of static instances. For such precisely were the 
When later anthropologists took cognizance elaborate proofs of the evolutionists; they had 
of historico-geographical settings of culture gathered separate cases from many different 
and studied intensively particular tribes, tribal tribes and places and had then attempted to 
groups and culture areas in relation to their piece these together into a quasi-historical series 
neighbors, unforeseen complexities emerged, which was to represent a development. Disre- 
The part played by borrowed elements in the gard of historical and geographical factors is 
building of culture was recognized and evolu- feasible when the uniformity of cultural devel- 
tionary ideology inevitably appeared as an un- opments is accepted as a postulate, but if this 
justifiable simplification. When the evolution- is granted the case for evolution is prejudged 
ists had encountered cultural similarities in (for an elaboration of this criticism see A. 
different tribes they had unhesitatingly referred Goldenweiser’s Early Civilization, p. 20-27). 
these to parallel developments from similar or Of all social scientists the historians proved 
identical origins. But if diffusion was actual, most nearly immune to evolutionism, for they 
cultural similarities might also be due to a knew the facts. They were accustomed to deal 
remote common origin or to direct borrowing with series of successive events, and as their 
among the tribes. Thus a series of investigations experience did not tally with evolutionism, they 
and disputes was initiated the end of which has proceeded for the most part to ignore it. Had 
not yet been reached. The problem of diffusion the evolutionists been historians rather than 
as against independent development in fact amateur anthropologists, the classical theory of 
antedates evolutionism. Adolf Bastian had al- social evolution would probably not have pro- 
ready distinguished both factors, without, how- gressed beyond its early phases. When Karl 
ever, recognizing the attendant difficulties in Lamprecht wrote his Deutsche Geschichte (13 
the interpretation of similarities. Friedrich Rat- vols., Berlin 1891-1908), in which he attempted 
zel initiated a series of studies dealing with the to fit his data into an abstract scheme of devel- 
geographical distribution of single cultural fea- opment, most historians were not receptive, 
tures and unwittingly became the forerunner of The same fate befell Kurt Breysig with his 
the modern diffusionisls. Not all evolutionists Die Geschichte der Menschheit (Berlin 1907). 
had ignored the problem or lightly brushed it When Oswald Spengler published his Der Un-- 
aside. Tylor, in particular, in his Researches tergang des Abendlandes (2 vols., Munich 1918- 
into the Early History of Mankind (1865) 22; tr. by C. F Atkinson as The Decline of the 

discussed diffusion with insight and acumen. West, New York 1926-28), in which he revived 
A shift from a critical examination of culture the cyclical form of evolutionism, the popular 
borrowing to doctrinal diffusionism is seen in success of this pessimistic work did not extend 
the works of F. Graebner and G. Elliot Smith, to his professional colleagues, who preferred 
The practise of interpreting cultural simi- to regard the book as ponderous journalistic 
larities as parallel developments was also put propaganda. 

in question by the doctrine of convergence. Whatever its merits or demerits the ideo- 
This concept, first used in ethnology by Paul logical heritage which evolutionism has left to 
Ehrenreich in 1903, was further elaborated and posterity is impressive. The tradition of the 
illustrated by Franz Boas, Robert H, Lowie psychic unity of man which the evolutionists 
and Alexander Goldenweiser. Cultural simi- carried on has now become the common postu- 
larities were shown to have developed or con- late of all but a few anthropologists and of the 
verged in two or more places out of conditions majority if not of all of the other social scien- 
or features originally dissimilar or less similar, tists. The evolutionist’s wholesome respect for 
Parallelism was no longer the only alternative man’s inherent creativeness is now shared by 
explanation to diffusion wherever cultural simi- most social theorists, psychologists and pro- 
larities were to be accounted for. gressive educationists, while the diffusionists, 

The evolutionists were taken to task for the who reject this faith, find their skepticism a 
use they made of the comparative method, double edged sword. While denying the dogmas 
The validity of this method when rightly em- of the evolutionists modem social science car- 
ployed and its enormous significance for science ries on their search for causes and effects in 
were granted, but it was pointed out that no the historic process. If prediction here is dubi- 
proof could be furnished for such a dynamic ous and analysis necessarily subjective, it is 
generalization as evolution by an arrangement due to the emphasis on individual events which 
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is a characteristic of all historic inquiry. The 
evolutionists, finally, have taught us to evaluate 
historic events, to know that not all past events 
are history but only those that carry over into 
the future. 

Since the World War students of the social 
sciences without aiming at the logical orderli- 
ness of evolutionary schemes have renewed their 
search for relatively stable tendencies and regu- 
larities in history and society. On the other 
hand, the growing discrepancy between ideals 
and the workings of history is guiding the 
sciences of society into more and more prag- 
matic channels. If there is social evolution, 
whatever it may be, it is no longer accepted as 
a process to be contemplated but as a task to 
be achieved by deliberate and concerted human 
effort. 

Alexander Goldenweiser 

See: Evolution; C'hanoi-, Social; Progress; Envi- 
ronmentalism; L^i: TERM IN ism; Social Organization; 
Culture; Dieiusionism; Antiirorologv; History. 
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EWERS, JOHANN PHILIPP GUSTAV VON 
(1781-1830), German historian of Russian law 
and institutions, hewers was born in Westphalia 
and studied with Heeren and Schlcizer at the 
University of Gottingen. In 1803 he went to 
Livonia and from 1810 until his death was pro- 
fessor at the University of Dorpat. His first im- 
portant work, l orn Vrspruni! des russischen Staats 
(Riga 1808), set forth the now discredited theory 
that the Varangians were not of Scandinavian 
origin but were C'hazars who came from the 
region of the Black Sea. The work which made 
Ewers famous and gives him an important place 
in Russian historiography is his Das dlteste Recht 
der Russen in seiner geschichtlichen Entwickelung 
(Dorpat 1S26). This book marks the beginning 
of the scientific investigation of early Russian 
law and social organization and is the first work 
to propound the theory, later developed by So- 
lovyev and Ka\ elin, of the clan origin of the 
Russian state. According to Ewers the clan was 
the oldest social organization in Russia. Strife 
among the clans forced them to choose as ruler 
an outsider, who governed the entire country in 
the same fashion as a patriarch ruled over a clan. 
'The Russian state thus in its primitive condition 
was nothing less than a union of many clans. 
The chierdom and property were not trans- 
mitted from father to son but were inherited by 
the brothers who held them jointly. While this 
theory has been refuted it is important in Rus- 
sian historiography as the first attempt to offer 
a reasoned explanation of early Russian Jiistory. 

E. Smurlo 

EXCESS CONDEMNATION is the practise 
of taking by public authority under the right of 
eminent domain more land than is actually 
needed for a contemplated public improvement, 
with a view to selling the excess when the im- 
provement is finished. It is thus an extension of 
the power to take private property for a public 
purpose on payment of just compensation. 

The right of eminent domain in its usual 
exercise is limited to the condemnation of such 
land as is required for actual public use. Aes- 
thetic and economic reasons, however, may 
sometimes make it highly desirable to secure in 
connection with a public improvement more 
land than is needed for the immediate purpose. 
The aim may be to facilitate good city planning 
by providing environmental safeguards for pub- 
lic improvements. For example, when a site for 
a new city hall is being acquired in a congested 
district it is usually deemed expedient for the 


municipality to acquire control of the area im- 
mediately surrounding this site in order that 
the new structure may have a favorable setting. 
This purpose is accomplished by reselling the 
excess land under suitable building restrictions. 
A more common illustration occurs in connec- 
tion with the widening of a city street. If no 
more land is taken than is actually required for 
the broadened thoroughfare, there may be left 
on both sides various remnants which by reason 
of their inadequate size and awkward shape arc 
usually unsuitable for the erection of attractive 
buildings unless they can be consolidated. Sucli 
consolidation is often difficult if the property 
belongs to several private ovvneis. By excess 
condemnation a municipality is enabled to ac- 
quire the whole tract and »hen to reparcel the 
excess land m a way that will insure satisfactory 
rebuilding on both sitlcs of the higluvay. 

Excess condemnation also sometimes permits 
the municipality to reccuif^ itself for expendi- 
tures involved in a puiilic improvement to a 
greater extent than would be possible through 
the levy of special assessments on the benefited 
property. Tlie constitutional provisions and 
laws relating to the ](‘v y of special assessments 
usually limit the projxmion of the enhanced 
value which the municijxility may recover in 
this way, whereas by the process of excess con- 
demnation the public gets all of the increase in 
value traceable to the improvement, llius any 
profit resulting from betterments financed out 
of public funds is .socialized and accrues to the 
community as a whole. Too much emphasis, 
however, should not be placed ujxin this aspect 
of excess condemnation, for the amount of re- 
coupment obtained by the public authorities is 
usually below their expectations. This results 
from the fiict that the acquisition of land by 
right of eminent domain is frequently an ex- 
pensive j)rocess involving litigation and from 
the further fact that the completion of public 
improvement is often delayed, with a conse- 
quent holding of the excess land for a consider- 
able period while the carrying charges mount 
up. Moreover, it sometimes happens that politi- 
cal influences intervene to procure the disposal 
of the replotted building lots to favored pur- 
chasers or lessees at figures which are not solely 
determined by considerations of public interest. 

Both the theory and the practise of excess 
condemnation originated in Europe. The plan 
has found favor in German and English cities 
especially and has been used by them to a con- 
siderable extent during the past thirty years. In 
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London, for example, the Kingsway project 
included the excess condemnation of a wide 
swath on both sides of the new thoroughfare. 
But in the United States the proposal to utilize 
this method encountered at the outset a serious 
obstacle in constitutional provisions which re- 
strict the right of eminent domain to the taking 
of private property for public use and do not 
permit its condemnation for resale into private 
hands. Such restrictions exist in most of the 
state constitutions; and although the courts have 
been fairly liberal in their interpretation of the 
term puldic use and have given municipalities 
the benefit of any doubt in this connection, it 
was not to be expected that they would go so 
far as the employment of the excess condemna- 
tion procedure required. In many cases an 
amendment to the state constitution was neces- 
saiy before the plan could be utilized. Such 
amendments have been made in various states, 
including New York, Massachusetts, Ohio and 
Wisconsin. In other states, because of the greater 
flexibility of the constitutional provisions, the 
end has been achieved by the enactment of 
general statutes permitting municipalities to 
condemn excess land under certain restrictions. 

With constitutional and legal barriers thus 
removed in various states, it seemed that Ameri- 
can municipalities would make free use of the 
new method. For a time there was some dis- 
position to do so; but the early experiments did 
not prove altogether satisfactory and in recent 
years the plan has not been used to the ex- 
tent that was anticipated. Many municipalities 
throughout the United States have found that 
the plan of recoupment by the levy of special 
assessments when it is effectively worked out 
can be made to secure most of the financial 
advantages which accrue from the use of excess 
condemnation, while avoiding the danger of 
serious losses through political manipulation. 
Excess condemnation is consequently being used 
for the most part only in cases where the aes- 
thetic protection of public improvements is an 
important consideration. 

William B. Munro 

See: Eminent Domain; Special Assessments; City 
AND Town Planning. 
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EXCESS PROFITS TAX. As early as 1863 in 
order to provide war pensions the state of 
Georgia imposed an excess profits tax on the 
earnings of corporations in excess of 8 percent of 
the capital stock at rates varying from 5 percent 
to 25 percent of the amount of such excess. This 
tax was quite productive, but the law was soon 
repealed and the experiment was forgotten. 
The excess profits tax developed anew during 
the World War as a logical result of the great 
public need for increased tax revenue and the 
widespread feeling that it was unjust for busi- 
ness to profit greatly by war when men were 
dying by thousands in the trenches. The tax was 
first confined to specified industries, such as the 
manufacture of munitions, or in neutral coun- 
tries to companies profiting directly by special 
war trade with the belligerents; but in 1915 the 
tax was expanded to cover war excess profits in 
general in the United Kingdom and the Scandi- 
navian countries, and thereafter it spread rapidly 
to the British Empire, Austria, France, Ger- 
many, Greece, Hungary, Italy, Japan, the 
Netherlands, RusSsia, Spain, Switzerland, the 
United States and other countries. 

The principal object of most of these taxes 
was to tax heavily the excess of wartime profits 
over pre-war profits. Thus in Great Britain in 
1917-18 a tax of 80 percent was imposed upon 
the excess of current profits over the “pre-war 
standard,*’ defined as the average profits of any 
two of the last three pre-war years to be selected 
by the taxpayer. Where pre-war profits were 
abnormally low the taxpayer could substitute a 
“percentage standard,” 6 percent or in the case 
of non -corporate business concerns 8 percent of 
the capital invested at the end of the last pre- 
war year. In practically all cases the allowance 
for changes in capital had to be made on a per- 
centage basis: for increase in capital during the 
taxable year at the rate of 9 percent (non- 
corporate business, 1 1 percent); for decrease in 
capital during the taxable year at the rate of 6 
percent (non-corporate business, 8 percent). In 
the case of new business concerns the pre-war 
standard was calculated as 9 percent of the 
capital invested (non-corporate business, ii 
percent). There was a specific deduction or 
credit of £200 increased in the case of small con- 
cerns by one fifth of the amount by which the 
profits were less than £2000. After the year 1918 
the rate of the tax was reduced and the amount 
of deduction to small concerns was raised. 

In other countries — ^notably Canada and the 
United States — only minor attention was paid to 
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the profits of pre-war years. Excess profits in 
these countries meant excess over “normal” 
profits, which were measured as a percentage of 
capital invested in the business. This basis was 
deliberately adopted in the United States against 
strong opposition in order that businesses which 
were exceptionally prosperous both before and 
during the war should not be exempt from the 
tax by reason of their pre-war prosperity and in 
order that the tax might be permanently re- 
tained if it proved successful. In one year (1918), 
however, the United States imposed an excess 
and war profits tax by which the taxpayer paid 
progressive rates of 30 percent and 65 percent 
upon excess profits or 80 percent upon war 
profits, whichever amount was the larger. 

The tax was generally administered by the 
regular income tax officials, supplemented in 
most countries by a special board invested with 
unusual discretionary powers. In general it was 
confined to business profits, exempting wage 
earners, professional men and the rentier class. 
Austria, Denmark, Germany and Italy, however, 
laid taxes on income other than profits, and the 
American tax for the single year 1917 applied 
not only to all forms of business but to profes- 
sions and occupations employing “no invested 
capital or not more than a nominal capital”; the 
tax on the latter being 8 percent of the net in- 
come in excess of $6000. After 1917 the Ameri- 
can tax applied only to corporations other than 
“personal service corporations,’’ i.e. those in 
which capital was “not a material income- 
producing factor.” 

With minor modifications designed to temper 
the rate to small corporations and to relieve cases 
of excessive hardship the American tax in 
general applied to profit in excess of a normal 
deduction or “excess profits credit” consisting 
of a specific exemption of $3000, plus 8 percent 
of the invested capital. Upon such excess 
profits the rate upon corporations for the year 
1917 progressed from 20 percent on profits not 
in excess of 15 percent of the invested capital to 
60 percent on profits in excess of 33 percent of 
the invested capital. In 1918 the rate was 30 
percent on excess profits not exceeding 20 per- 
cent of the invested capital plus 65 percent on 
excess profits exceeding 20 percent of the in- 
vested capital or, as stated above, 80 percent 
upon war profits if greater than the tax on excess 
profits. After 1918 the rate was 20 percent on 
excess profits not in excess of 20 percent of the 
invested capital, and 40 percent upon the re- 
maining profits, if any. 


Invested capital was computed on a historical 
or cost basis. It included cash paid in for shares, 
paid in or earned surplus and undivided profits 
(not including surplus and undivided profits 
earned during the year) but excluded borrowed 
capital and any assets (such as corporate shares) 
the income from which was not included in com- 
puting taxable profit. Assets were valued at orig- 
inal cost, revised by the appreciation or deple- 
tion allowed. If not ac(|uired by purchase they 
were taken at their actual cash value at the time 
of acquisition, but rigid limitations were im- 
posed upon the value of good will and other in- 
tangible assets paid in for stock or shares. Any 
writing up of assets through revaluation, re- 
organixation after March 3, 1917, or otherwise 
was in general prohibited, and corporations 
w'hich wrote up their assets and reorganized 
before this date secured an enormous advantage 
thereby. 

As a war tax the excess profits tax in the 
United States was a striking success. Its yield 
exceeded budgetary estimates; it became the 
largCvSt source of revenue apart from borrowings; 
during the three years 1917-19 the average yield 
of the tax was little short of two billion dollars 
and supplied more than one fourth of the entire 
ordinary receipts of the federal government. It 
was paid without excessive hardship, complaint 
or evasion owing to the patriotism of business 
men, the enormous profits which they enjoyed 
and the “cushions,” or relief provisions, provided 
by the law and administrative regulations. 

I ,ater, as business profits fell off, the yield of 
the tax fell and taxpayers became much more 
critical in their interpretation of the law; refunds 
of enormous amounts were claimed and col- 
lected. In 1920 the complexities of the income 
and profits taxes were described by Secretary of 
the Treasury Houston as “clogging the ad- 
ministrative machinery and threatening, indeed, 
its possible breakdown.” In times of peace the 
excess profits tax did not wear well. While 
efforts were made, particularly in Great Britain 
and the United States, to keep the excess profits 
tax permanently, the movement for repeal set in 
strongly during the year 1920, and by the close 
of 1921 the tax had been repealed in most of 
those countries in which it had proved suc- 
cessful. 

In countries not badly disorganized by war, 
where public opinion supported the policy of 
paying war expenses so far as possible by war 
taxes, the excess profits tax was a success not 
only from the standpoint of yield but in supply- 
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ing an invaluable complement to price regulation 
and in allaying public indignation at the 
spectacle of private business profiting inordi- 
nately by war. It was widely charged in Great 
Britain and the United States that the excess 
profits tax was ordinarily shifted with additions 
to the consumer. Although it is true that many 
business men used the excess profits tax as an 
excuse for raising prices, there is no basis in 
price statistics for the belief that the excess 
profits tax was generally shifted to consumers. 
As an income tax and as a differential tax (not 
applicable to producers at low profit and in the 
United States after 1917 not applicable to part- 
nerships or sole proprietors) both theory and 
experience are againsit the likelihood of general 
or important shifting of the burden of such a tax. 
The evidence is conclusive, however, that the 
excess profits tax greatly stimulated expendi- 
tures for building up good will by advertising or 
otherwise and the payment of bonuses to execu- 
tives. Where, as in the United States, such ex- 
penditures could be deducted as current ex- 
pense, business concerns could make such ex- 
penditures at a net cost to them of approxi- 
mately 40 cents on the dollar when the tax rate 
was 60 percent. 

In theory the excess profits tax on the Ameri- 
can or Canadian basis has great merit as a 
permanent tax. It emphasizes the principle of 
ability to pay in business taxation, laying es- 
pecially heavy taxes on extraordinary business 
success but sparing business undertakings in the 
developmental stage or whenever they are only 
moderately successful. It would prove a valuable 
supplement to rate regulation in such industries 
as steam transportation, where fair rates for the 
weaker railways may yield excessive profits to 
their stronger competitors. 

As a peace tax it has failed in practise because 
of its complexity and the unfair discrimination 
among taxpayers and the excessive administra- 
tive burden created by this complexity; because 
the necessarily high rates of the tax have exag- 
gerated all its defects; because in the long run it 
falls not so much upon supernormal profits as 
upon fluctuating profits and with special weight 
upon the hazardous industries, exempting the 
investor or business wealthy enough to accept 
a normal but safe and regular rate upon its in- 
vested capital; and because American experience 
indicates that invested capital cannot be success- 
fully measured on the basis of original invest- 
ment. With the passage of time the real signifi- 
cance and value of the capital of a business 


changes radically according as it is successful 01 
unsuccessful. If the excess profits tax is to suc- 
ceed as a permanent tax, “excess or supernormal 
profits” must be measured in some other and 
better way than as a percentage of invested 
capital. 

T. S. Adams 

See: Taxation; Income Tax; Business Taxes; Cor- 
poration Taxes; War Iunance. 
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EXCHANGE in modern economic usage im- 
plies a mutual and voluntary transfer of property 
(including services) and a fundamental equiva- 
lence in the things exchanged, an ecpiality in 
value w'hich rests upon economic rationality and 
developed market institutions. In this sense ex- 
change is the central concept of economic sci- 
ence, whether of the theoretical or empirical 
type, in so far as the exchange economy is the 
characteristic form of economic organization in 
the modern capitalistic world. 

The modern economic organization, how- 
ever, is not an exchange economy pure and 
simple; it is not based on the actual exchange of 
goods and services by their producers, directly 
or through the medium of money, which has 
been characteristic of an earlier and different 
stage of economic development, such as the town 
and guild life of western Europe in the Middle 
Ages. The existing economic system, which may 
be regarded as an outgrowth of the exchange 
economy, is more accurately described as an 
enterprise economy. Production in the active, 
responsible sense is now typically carried on b} 
an abstract entity, the business unit, or enter- 
prise, which is functionally distinct from the 
natural person or persons composing it. Enter- 
prises and not individuals own the products of 
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economic activity, and these are not literally 
exchanged against each other cither by enter- 
prises or by individuals. Individuals and families 
get their livelihood through a twofold process of 
buying and selling which is not properly ex- 
change, because the role of money in it is so 
important that it cannot be replaced by barter, 
as should be possible in the case of true ex- 
change. The individual sells productive services 
to enterprises for money and buys with the 
money from enterprises the consumable goods 
and services which constitute his real income. 

In some stage theories of economic develop- 
ment the earlier history of economic institutions 
has also been viewed from the standpoint of the 
evolution in scope and form of exchange taken 
in the broad sense. For example, Bruno Hilde- 
brand’s scheme, in which the medium of ex- 
change is used as a criterion, provides for three 
main stages in economic dc\’elopment: the nat- 
ural or barter economy, money economy and 
credit economy. Karl Bucher’s still more famous 
scheme takes for the index of progress the 
increasing number of hands through which 
products pass between producer and consumer. 
Biicher also found three main stages: self-suffi- 
cient economy, producer and consumer iden- 
tical; town economy production to order or 
direct sale; and national economy, production 
tor a nation wide market. Later writers found 
it natural to add to this list a fourth stage, world 
economy. 

Even from the standpoint of exchange itself 
these schemes disregard some of the most im- 
portant developmental changes. Thus at the 
very beginnings of economic society the com- 
modities exchanged must have been relatively 
inessential things, objects of adoinment or im- 
plements and materials of a not indispensable 
sort, for a primitive group dependent upon other 
groups for prime necessities would be in a rather 
precarious position. Trade was under these con- 
ditions an “exchange of surpluses,” a phrase 
which must be categorically avoided in applica- 
tion to the later times when goods have been 
produced expressly for exchange and exchange 
has become a part of production. Under ad- 
vanced conditions exchange is an incident of 
specialization, and its significance is that of in- 
creasing the productiveness of labor and of other 
resources. 

Again, division of labor through exchange 
developed first between distinct, even relatively 
distant, groups and became effective as between 
members of the same group much later. It is 


difficult to prove any such general statement 
regarding prehistoric or primitive peoples, but 
it is certainly true of mediaeval European civili- 
zation that interlocal and overseas commerce 
achieved importance far in advance of local 
trade. The course of modern economic history 
has been largely one of development within the 
group of those “commercial” relations — the 
“cash nexus” and all that it implies — which pre- 
viously obtained between groups or between 
members of different groups. It would only be 
natural that exchange should develop first be- 
tween peoples where because of differences in 
natural resources or culture traits notably diver- 
gent and hence especially attractive articles were 
found. If exchange in any sense takes place 
between members of the same jirimitive group 
it is a ritualistic or gift exchange, which does not 
mediate productive specialization. Its motive is 
good will or ostentation, not economic efficiency, 
and its control is ritualistic and customary, not 
rational-economic. Economic relations within 
the group arc communistic, based on tradition 
and authority. 

Finally, in primitive trade the parties arc the 
groups as such rather than individuals; exchange 
is likely to be carried on by the groups in a body 
or by the chiefs or their agents. Yet it is also a 
very general phenomenon at some stage for the 
actual conduct of the trade to be in the hands of 
a special caste within the tribal society or of a 
separate ethnic group specialized to the func- 
tion. l£ven in mediaeval Europe this position is 
approximated by the “Syrians,” Jews and later 
Lombards and Cahorsins in the north, who were 
more or Ic.ss outlaws as well as aliens. These 
trading castes or nations universally manifest a 
peculiarly individualistic psychology as com- 
pared with the family or clan or corporate atti- 
tude of the fixed populations among whom they 
move. Later commerce furnishes the drive to 
break up the fixity of old forms and create the 
spirit of progress and the modern world order; 
it has been largely responsible for the develop- 
ment of the individualistic outlook on life char- 
acteristic of the modern west, including the 
sentiment of liberty in that individualistic sense 
which is largely antithetical to political liberty 
historically understood, although the modern 
citizen tends to identify the two. 

Although commerce dominated industry not 
only in the Middle Ages but also in the following 
centuries of Renaissance and mercantilism, this 
domination is not characteristic of fully devel- 
oped capitalism. In current economic life it is 
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not acquisitiveness but a form of the creative 
impulse which dominates and gives tlie tone. It 
is a rather childish form, well expressed in the 
slogan “bigger and better” as generally used and 
understood; but still it stands for constructive 
activity and not “greed of gain” in anything like 
the sense characteristic of the mediaeval and 
early capitalist or oriental trade. 

Many institutions of primitive trade, such 
as the “silent trade” and “armed market,” its 
generally ritualistic character and the universal 
ethical antipathy to the trader seemed to early 
students to prove that the general relationship 
between primitive groups was one of hostility 
or armed truce and that trade must have grown 
out of war and plunder. But later study has 
given more emphasis to the guest gift and other 
peaceful origins against a background of friendly 
social intercourse and even travel, llie details 
of the development of price fixing are especially 
obscure. Those who hold to the hostility theory 
of primitive relations contend that as trade dif- 
ferentiated itself from robbery the prices were 
fixed by a mixture of force and deception. Under 
a peaceful sociability theory they would be a 
matter of the purchase of good will and com- 
petitive ostentation. The later history of price 
would in either case be one of alternation be- 
tween periods of standardization and of the 
breakdown of standards by sudden or accumu- 
lating change, with chaotic higgling gradually 
settling to new standards. In any case, the idea 
of competitive price is very modern, e(|ually 
antithetical as it is to a price fixed by law or 
custom and to higgling. And the notion of price 
fixed by conditions of j^roduction or in terms of 
division of labor, as contrasted with competi- 
tive relations between immediate sellers and 
buyers, is still very imperfectly grasped. 

The conception of a system of prices, of prod- 
ucts and of productive goods and services guid- 
ing the choices of individuals in the various 
economic relations and implementing an “auto- 
matic” control of production and distribution 
as a whole, more or less in the interest of all, is 
the creation of modern economic theory, which 
in turn is the product of the growth of free 
enterprise itself. In the period of the Renais- 
sance the ethical, disciplinary, spiritual-perfec- 
tionist mediaeval world view was replaced by a 
conception of life in terms of desire and satis- 
faction and the intelligent use of means, but the 
immediate result was a struggle for power be- 
tween the new national states. It was the later 
controversy over state control of foreign com- 


merce which gave rise to the modem doctrine 
of individual economic liberty or laissez faire. 
The balance-of-bargain theory was displaced by 
the broader one of the balance of trade, which 
actually worked toward liberation, until free 
trade came to be openly espoused and theoret- 
ically defended. The doctrine of economic free- 
dom was also a by-product of the disintegration 
of the internal regulatory system of the national 
states, which at the Renaissance replaced that 
of the church, the towns and the guilds. When 
in 1776 Adam Smith published his epoch making 
Wealth of Nations^ economic conditions as well 
as political controversy had prepared the minds 
of educated men to listen to an argument for 
“economic liberty” not merely in the narrow 
field of exchange or commerce, but in the broad 
and vastly more important one of enterprise, 
including the purchase and sale, borrowing, 
leasing and hiring of the material and human 
means of carrying on production. Thus arose 
the so-called classical, or orthodox, economic 
theory, which views economics as a pure “me- 
chanics of exchange” or, more accurately, of free 
enterprise. Its practical mission has been to 
educate governments and the public regarding 
the mutuality of interest and of benefit in market 
dealings and their productiveness as against the 
primitive feeling that trade is robbery and chi- 
cane or at best waste. Its intellectual task has 
been to explain the organization of production 
and distribution under the influence of intelli- 
gent price competition in the two markets in 
which business enterprises buy productive serv- 
ices and sell products. It has also attempted to 
explain social growth under the private profit 
incentive to save and invest, explore, invent and 
improve; but the notion of rational reaction to 
price data is much more vague and uncertain 
here. 

More recently it has become clear that the 
“exchange mechanics” type of economic theory 
is subject to several fundamental limitations. Its 
explanation of economic phenomena runs in 
terms of perfectly abstract wants or needs, avail- 
able resources and methods of using the re- 
sources. It deals merely with the maximizing of 
wholly unspecified satisfactions under wholly 
unspecified “given conditions” and is not inter- 
ested in what actually happens, not even in the 
distribution of consumption or of economic 
power in the system as it works toward equilib- 
rium. Its assumption that economic rationality 
is the general form and tendency of individual 
behavior and in any case the ideal toward which 
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It should be directed is becoming increasingly 
difficult of acceptance. It overlooks the new 
social stratification based on wealth and the 
modifications introduced thereby in the ex- 
change relations in the market for products and 
particularly in the market for productive serv- 
ices. These considerations do not impair the 
value or necessity of a mechanics of exchange as 
long as civilization regards satisfaction of indi- 
vidual wants and individual liberty and intelli- 
gence as good. But the reaction against it which 
has developed in economic science is to be 
welcomed in so far as it leads to more knowledge 
of the content and workings of economic con- 
ditions and forces. In the historical study di- 
rected to the securing of such knowledge the 
nature, condition and meaning of exchange must 
constitute the central and guiding idea. 

Frank H. Knight 

See: Economics; Market; Price; Value; Money; 
Anthropology; Primitive Economics; Barter; 
Commerce; Free Trade. 
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EXCISE is a tax on commodities of domestic 
manufacture levied either at some stage of pro- 
duction or before the sale to home consumers. 
The excise is an indirect consumption tax and is 
generally supplemented by the customs duty, 
the tax on imported commodities. Other means 
of indirectly taxing the consumer are a transpor- 
tation tax, a turnover or sales tax and under cer- 
tain conditions monopolization by the state of 
the production or distribution or both of speci- 
fied commodities. The term excise has been ex- 
tended to cover license duties required of pro- 
ducers and dealers in excisable articles as well as 
those paid for permission to practise or follow 
certain sports, trades or occupations. In the 


United States excise taxes are usually referred to 
as internal revenue taxes. 

Excise taxes were introduced at the close of 
the Middle Ages, primarily in order to provide a 
reliable and steady flow^ of revenue to meet the 
mounting indebtedness of the states. But they 
soon acquired a political significance in that they 
afforded to the royal power and rising commer- 
cial class a convenient means of shifting a part of 
the tax burden to the privileged clergy and no- 
bility who could no^ be reached by direct taxa- 
tion. Originally levied on certain commodities of 
widespread consumption like beer, meat and 
ffour, the excise duties were extended in the 
course of time to include an increasing number 
of commodities and developed into the general 
excise tax levied on virtually all articles of con- 
sumption. In the Netherlands the struggles for 
freedom from the Spanish, in England the 
struggle betwx'en Parliament and Charles i, in 
Saxony the burdens of the Thirty Years* War, 
led to imposition of excise duties and eventually 
to the general excise; in Prussia the latter was 
introduced under the Great Elector. Toward the 
end of the seventeenth century the excise taxes 
assumed decidedly oppressive forms; complaints 
about them were particularly loud in eighteenth 
century England, where scarcely any article of 
importance was left untaxed. With the demo- 
cratization of political control in the nineteenth 
century and the consequent shift of emphasis in 
taxation from consumption to projierty and in- 
come the excise taxes have been gradually de- 
posed from their commanding position. 

Excise taxes in the United States have been 
levied by both the federal government and the 
states, although the federal constitution pro- 
hibits state taxation of commodities entering 
interstate commerce. Federal excise taxes were 
first levied under Hamilton’s adminis<^ration as a 
means of providing revenue to meet debt charges.. 
They aroused considerable hostility and were 
repealed in 1802. The experiment was repeated 
for a wider range of commodities during the 
War of 1812, but all internal taxes were repealed 
in 1817. During the Civil War the excise was 
used on a larger scale than ever before; a series of 
specific and ad valorem taxes was levied on all 
manufactured products and license taxes were 
imposed on trades. In the three years following 
1862 the tax rates were raised several times; but 
after 1865 the system was gradually contracted, 
until by 1883 only the tax on liquors and tobacco 
was retained. The rates on these commodities 
were raised and the tax extended to a number of 
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Other articles during the Spanish American War. 
In 1914 excise taxes were again resorted to as a 
war measure, but the most objectionable of them 
were abolished by 1928. The outstanding ex- 
amples of state excise duties are the gasoline tax 
{q.v.) and the tax on tobacco and tobacco prod- 
ucts. 

At present excise taxes in all countries are 
confined to a few commodities. The taxes on 
such commodities of mass consumption with a 
fairly inelastic demand as alcoholic beverages 
and beer {see Liquor Traffic), sugar {q.v.), salt 
{q.v.) and tobacco {q.v.) are the most important 
and most frequently used. Their purpose is pri- 
marily fiscal, although in the case of liquor and 
tobacco they arc intended in part as a means of 
sumptuary control. Excise still supplies about 
one fourth of the ordinary revenue of the United 
States and Great Britain; it is of considerable 
significance in France and of some importance 
in Germany. After the World War the enormous 
growth of the budgetary requirements of many 
European countries led them to place an increas- 
ing reliance upon the excise in order to mitigate 
to some extent the oppressiveness of property 
and income taxation. 

The excise tax may be levied on the raw ma- 
terial or the finished article or it may attach to an 
intermediate stage of the production process. 
When it is imposed on the raw material it is pro- 
portioned cither to the area under cultivation or 
to the quantity of the raw material as measured 
by weight or by the size of the container. Since 
taxable capacity is determined in the last resort 
by the finished product, the legislator must in 
determining the tax rate take account of the 
average raw material content of a unit of the 
finished product. As the relationship between 
the raw material and the finished goods is sub- 
ject to variation, a tax on the raw material stimu- 
lates the manufacturers to perfect the processes 
of production in order to increase the yield per 
unit of raw material and thus to escape a part of 
the tax burden. The beet sugar, beer brewing 
and liquor industries have made remarkable 
progress in this respect by selecting raw material 
rich in the ingredients desired as well as by im- 
proving the refining processes. On the other 
hand, a raw material tax is disadvantageous to 
producers inasmuch as it is collected at the very 
beginning of the production process, long be- 
fore the manufacturer has the opportunity to re- 
cover it by selling the finished product. This 
disadvantage is sometimes remedied by the gov- 
Ijmment through the grant of tax credits calcu- 


lated to run for the average duration of the pro- 
duction process. The manufacturer may also re- 
sort to storing the goods in bonded warehouses, 
thus postponing the payment of the tax until the 
commodities are withdrawn for sale. If the fin- 
ished product is exported the raw material tax is 
refunded; as this refund is based upon the legally 
prescribed relationship between the raw ma- 
terial and the finished product, the more efficient 
producer receives back a larger amount than he 
really paid. Such refunds constitute a drain on 
the treasury and have the effect of a premium on 
export at the expense of the general taxpayer. 

When the tax is applied at an intermediate 
stage of production or on the finished product, 
the period for which the vax is advanced by the 
manufacturer is considerably shortened. These 
forms of taxation have the further advantage of 
enabling the legislator to take into account dif- 
ferences in quality, so that commodities of greater 
value may be subjected to higher tax rates. This 
is quite simple in case of finished products and is 
also practicable wherever it is possible to ascer- 
tain the specific contents of intermediate prod- 
ucts, e.g. the sugar content of beet juice with the 
help of the saccharometer. Taxation of inter- 
mediate or finished products often involves a 
close supervision of the production pioeess l^y 
the revenue authorities and may therefore ]>rove 
too costly to the government and too burden- 
some to the manufacturer. 

License duties are a peculiar relic of older 
conditions; they occupy an intermediate place 
between the taxes on industrial occupations and 
taxes on consumption. License taxes have been 
widely adopted in England, France, the United 
States and other countries. Besides the license 
fees proper, consisting of fixed annual amounts, 
there are license duties graduated according to 
the quantity of excisable goods manufactured or 
handled by the holder of the license. Such li- 
censes are often used as an aid in the effective 
administration of the excise. 

The effect of the excise on the price of the 
commodity taxed depends upon the conditions 
under which the commodit}" is produced. If the 
industry is one of increasing returns and the de- 
mand is not absolutely inelastic, the price is likely 
to be increased by an amount greater than the 
tax; the reverse is true for an industry ot dimin- 
ishing returns. Where the article is a standard 
product with a nationally advertised retail price, 
a low rate tax is quite likely to have no effect on 
price; that is, it may be absorbed by the pro- 
ducer or distributor. The effect of price changes 
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caused by the imposition of a tax on consump- 
tion is determined by the elasticity of demand 
for the commodity in question. Where the com- 
modity can be easily dispensed with, the con- 
sumer is in a position to avoid a part or the 
whole of the tax burden without doing injury to 
himself. Even in the case of necessaries a curtail- 
ment of consumption may occur but only at the 
expense of injury to the health or the general 
welfare of the consumer. The great mass of the 
population, however, will not resist the tax in- 
crease on neeessaries even when it amounts to a 
considerable addition to the tax burden and will 
compensate by economizing on less imperative 
needs. Hence the taxes on necessaries offer, par- 
ticularly in times of great financial stress, a wel- 
come but often abused means of considerably 
increasing the public revenue. At present con- 
sumption taxes yield a large amount of revenue 
even after the considerable costs of their collec- 
tion and administration are deducted; this is due 
to the fact that they apply preeminently to com- 
modities of mass consumption. 

Excises like all consumption taxes seek to dis- 
tribute the burden of taxation in proportion to 
the consumption of goods and services. They arc 
apparently based on the assumption that the 
volume of consumption bears a definite relation- 
ship to the income of the individual and thus 
rellccts his ability to pay. Attempts to introduce 
the jminciplc of progression by graduating the 
tax rates according to the quality of the product 
are of rather limited application. In so far as this 
principle is applied to differentiate between 
business concerns in accordance with the size of 
the enterprise or quantity of output it may serve 
to protect the smaller concerns from the stran- 
gling competition of technically and economi- 
cally superior large scale industry. Such meas- 
ures, however, partake of the nature of instru- 
mentalities of domestic economic policy and 
cease to be purely fiscal devices. 

Consumption taxes arc often unfavorably 
contrasted with income and property taxes. It is 
justly pointed out that consumption taxes are re- 
gressive in that they impose a relatively higher 
burden upon the income of the poorer classes of 
the population, because the latter’s expenditures 
on necessaries absorb a much higher proportion 
of income than in the case of the middle or upper 
class families. It is overlooked, however, that 
even the poorer taxpayers may succeed in shift- 
ing the tax to the employers or the community 
in general. Thus recent experience indicates that 
a considerable increase in consumption taxes 


gives rise almost automatically to a demand of 
organized employees for higher wages and sala- 
ries. The significance of consumption taxes can 
be rightly understood only when they are con- 
sidered as a constituent part of the whole system 
of taxation. They form a certain counterpart and 
important supplement to progressive taxation of 
income and property, when the latter is no 
longer capable of supplying sufficient revenue 
for the needs of modern states. The more heavily 
the burden of taxation is laid upon income and 
property and the more rigorous the progressive 
graduation, the more necessary and unavoidable 
becomes the imposition of indirect taxes on con- 
sumption. 

ICarl Brauer 

See: Taxation; Tax Administration; I^evenuts, 
Public; Customs Duties; Sales 7'ax; Monopolies, 
Public; Licensing. 
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EXCOMMUNICATION in one or another of 
the several different meanings of the term has 
always and in all civilizations been one of the 
principal means of maintaining discipline within 
religious organizations and hence of preserving 
and strengthening their solidarity. In the sense 
of expulsion from the religious community ex- 
communication was the earliest punishment 
inflicted by the Christian church upon its mem- 
bers and, although in the course of time its 
original character was altered, it has always 
remained the foundation of the criminal law of 
the church. A Greek parallel to excommunica- 
tion by the Christian church may be found in 
the exclusion from purification with holy water 
of a person whose hands had been defiled by 
bloodshed; while it may also be noted that the 
Druids claimed the power to exclude offenders 
from sacrifice. Similarly according to primitive 
Semitic customs restrictions were imposed on 
contact with persons placed under ban and those 
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who infringed such restrictions were subject to 
supernatural dangers; moreover, impious sin- 
ners might be devoted to complete destruction. 
Hebrew custom illustrates the fact that in a 
theocracy excommunication is both a religious 
and a civil punishment, and indeed among the 
Hebrews as in Greece and Rome whole cities or 
nations could he devoted to destruction by the 
pronouncement of a ban. The ordinary form of 
Hebraic religious discipline was, however, the 
temporary separation or seclusion that was pre- 
scribed for ceremonial uncleanness. Spinoza’s 
excommunication for contempt of the law is a 
modern instance of Hebrew practise. 

In secular law' one of the closest parallels to 
excommunication in the sense of expulsion from 
the religious community is outlawry. In early 
law outlawiy meant expulsion from the com- 
munity for the most serious breaches of the law; 
it involved, in fact, the death sentence. In the 
early Middle Ages in Germany excommunica- 
tion was regarded as ecclesiastical outlawry, and 
both in their origin and in their later development 
there are many points of similarity between 
outlawry in secular and excommunication in 
ecclesiastical law. Certain of the minor punish- 
ments of early secular law, such as exile, reduc- 
tion to slavery, abjuration of the realm, removal 
from villages and towns and the loss of civil and 
political rights, some of which penalties were 
derivatives from outlawry in its earlier or later 
forms, may also be compared with excommuni- 
cation in one or another of its several meanings. 

In the disciplinary and criminal system of the 
Christian church, as ultimately embodied in the 
developed canon law, a distinction was drawn 
between poenae medicinales and poenae vindicu'^ 
tivae. The former were censures which had as 
their main purpose the reclamation of the sinner, 
while the latter, which were based on the idea 
of retribution or retaliation, were punishments 
intentionally directed to the suffering of a hurt 
on the part of the sinner. Excommunicatio and 
the closely related forms of punishment, sus- 
pension which came into use early in the fourth 
century, and interdictum ^ which developed in 
the tenth, were the poenae medicmales; and, 
while these three forms of censure aimed chiefly 
at effecting the reclamation of the sinner by 
ahsolutio after penance, they also involved an 
element of the purpose underlying the poenae 
vindicativacn such as physical chastisement and 
imprisonment. 

In the history of excommunication the cen- 
turies before the Carolingian age are of special 


interest as the period of origins and early de- 
velopment. The earliest Christian churches, re- 
ligious communities inspired by the ideal of 
realizing the kingdom of God on earth, sur- 
rounded by heathendom and without the sup- 
port of the Roman imperial authority, which 
was either hostile or tolerant, were obliged to 
depemd upon themselves for the preservation of 
their own existence and welfare. As one of the 
most essential of all measures for the attainment 
of this purpose the primitive Christian associa- 
tions exercised a disciplinary power over their 
own members; in its most severe form discipline 
consisted, even as early as the apostolic period. 
In expulsion or exclusion from the association of 
those members who proved to be unworthy of 
its aims or infringed its rules of governance. In 
general, criminal and disciplinary power, in- 
cluding the power to exclude, resided in each 
individual community without reference to any 
higher ecclesiastical authority. 

In the postapostolic period before the time 
of Constantine the spread of Christianity and 
the development of a Catholic episcopate re- 
sulted in a modification of this primitive form 
of expulsion or exclusion. The conception that 
the church was a unification of all Christian 
communities under the episcopate and that com- 
munion with Christ was conditioned by commu- 
nication with the church meant that exclusion 
from a particular community was not only an 
exclusion from the entire church but also an 
abolition of communion with God. The bishop, 
moreover, had acquired the leadership of the 
community; and in the exercise of criminal and 
disciplinary powers, including the power to ex- 
clude both clergy and laity alike from the com- 
munity and the church, he was viewed not as 
the representative of the community, but as the 
instrument of Christ. The apostolic principle 
that members should be excluded only for the 
most serious sins was maintained; but, while in 
the apostolic age no sinner who repented and 
did penance was refused readmission to mem- 
bership, a greater severity manifested itself in 
the second century, for not only was the one 
who had committed for the second time a serious 
sin refused a second readmission, but in the case 
of certain of the most serious sins, namely, 
idolatry, unchastity and murder, the first offense 
meant exclusion without any hope of readmis- 
sion. In the case of an excluded member read- 
mission to membership was conditioned on his 
public acknowledgment of the sin and his public 
penance. Penance was not viewed, however, as 
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the fulfilment of a duty owed by the sinner and 
a duty, moreover, which could and should be 
enforced by the church, for compulsion was 
foreign to the idea of true repentance for sin. 
The church, in fact, regarded penance as a 
benefit or favor accorded to the sinner; and, 
contrary to views that have sometimes been ex- 
pressed, it was not therefore an ecclesiastical 
punishment or censure in the present day sense 
of that term. In accordance with the earliest 
ideas readmission to membership was the resti- 
tution of pax^ but in the postapostolic centuries 
it was regarded from a different standpoint. The 
bishop decided whether the public penance of 
the sinner was adequate, and if he held that it 
was he readmitted the sinner to membership by 
the laying on of hands. Not only was penance, 
however, viewed as rendered to God, but the 
readmission of the repentant sinner was treated 
as His act. The excommunication had been an 
exclusion from the church and from communion 
with God; the rcadmission, an act performed by 
the bishop as Christ’s representative, was no 
longer merely the community’s forgiveness of 
the sin, but in accordance with the later con- 
ception a remission of sin by God Himself. 

'rhe recognition of the Christian church by 
the Roman Empire in the time of Constantine 
resulted in giving it a legal and privileged posi- 
tion; and accordingly the criminal and disci- 
plinary system of the church, and, not least of 
all, that part of it which came to be known in 
later times as excommunication, entered upon 
a new stage of development. While adhering 
firmly to many of the basic principles of that 
system and preserving the established rules in 
regard to penance the church was obliged, largely 
as a result of the widening basis of membership, 
to modify some of the features of her law 
respecting crimes and discipline. 

In the period from Constantine to the loss of 
the western provinces of the empire through 
Germanic conquest the church employed three 
principal kinds of punishment: exclusion from 
the ecclesiastical community, exclusion from the 
Lord’s Supper and suspension of the rights of 
church membership. While these were primarily 
designed for lay members of the church they 
were also applicable to the clergy, for whom 
there were in addition certain special kinds of 
punishment, the severest of which was deposi- 
tion. Exclusion from the ecclesiastical commu- 
nity took three different forms: exclusion forever 
and without the possibility of readmission; ex- 
clusion until the hour of death, representing a 


certain softening of the older rigor; and exclusion 
without limitation as to time, under which the 
excluded sinner could be readmitted to mem- 
bership as soon as he had performed the re- 
quired penance, although in some cases he was 
in fact required to do penance within a fixed 
time as a condition of readmission. Exclusion 
from the ecclesiastical community in one or 
another of these three forms corresponded in 
general to that kind of excommunication which 
was known to later times as the major ban, or 
excommunicatio major. The excluded, or ex- 
pelled, sinner was no longer a member of the 
church and he lost in consequence all his eccle- 
siastical rights, such as the right to take part in 
the Lord’s Supper and the right to a church 
burial. While lay members of the church were 
merely forbidden to have any religious inter- 
course with the excluded sinner, the clergy were 
allowed to have no relations with him whatso- 
ever; and if they broke this prohibition they 
themselves were subject to punishment by ex- 
clusion. The exclusion of a sinner operated not 
alone in respect of his local ecclesiastical com- 
munity but removed him from the entire Chris- 
tian church. 

In addition a milder form of ban was some- 
times employed in the period after Constantine. 
Possibly as early as the end of the fourth century, 
but certainly in the fifth, those members of the 
church who had committed certain of the lesser 
sins were sometimes excluded for an indefinite 
time from participation in the Lord’s Supper 
and in divine services intended only for be- 
lievers, until by penance they had gained a 
remission of their sins. This punishment, which 
did not result in the loss of membership in the 
church, corresponded to the minor ban, or 
excommunicatio minor ^ of later centuries. Exclu- 
sion from the Lord’s Supper as a form of 
censure was not used by the pope before the 
end of the sixth century. 

To be distinguished from this early form of 
the minor ban, although sometimes confused 
with it, was suspension of the rights of church 
membership. Like exclusion from the Lord’s 
Supper suspension was used only in the case of 
the lesser ecclesiastical crimes and did not mean 
a loss of membership. But whereas only through 
his penance was the sinner who had been ex- 
cluded from the Lord’s Supper once more 
permitted to participate in it, in the case of the 
suspension of the rights of membership there 
was no need of penance on the part of the 
sinner; at the end of the period of suspension he 
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could at once exercise his rights. In this con- 
nection it may he observed that the Frankish 
and West Gothic councils mention an excommu- 
nicatio for short periods, such as for one, two 
or three years, two months and even three days. 
Apparently, the term cxammmnicatio when so 
used meant merely a suspension of the rights of 
ecclesiastical membership for a limited period, 
a form of punishment which had been inflicted 
ever since the early part of the fourth century. 

The system of punishments and censures 
which the church had developed during the time 
of Roman imperial dominion was preserved in 
the Germanic kingdoms from the fifth century 
onward but was modified by many additions 
and changes. The major ban continued in use 
as the most imf>ortant punishment of laymen 
and clergy alike, and for it the Latin word 
excommunicatio was used more frequently than 
in the Roman epoch. Excommunication con- 
tinued to be described as exclusion, or expul- 
sion, from the church with the resulting loss of 
membership, and it seems that the ecclesiastical 
authorities of the Germanic era did not fully 
realize that St. Augustine’s theory of baptism 
made it theoretically difficult to deprive a person 
of his membership. St. Augustine taught that 
baptism impressed upon a person who had 
received it an indelible character; the natural 
consequence of this doctrine was the impossi- 
bility of completely detaching a person from the 
church once he had been admitted as a member. 
Moreover, whereas in late Roman times in the 
West a person who had completely lost his 
membership in the church preserv^ed neverthe- 
less his full freedom to live in the Roman 
Empire and suffered no diminution of his civil 
rights, the changed conditions of religious and 
political life in Merovingian times left the one 
who had been totally excluded from ecclesias- 
tical membership with no place either in church 
or state. Unconsciously influenced by St, Augus- 
tine’s doctrine and these altered conditions of 
life, the ecclesiastical authorities in administer- 
ing the criminal law combined in a certain sense 
two of the older forms of punishments: exclusion 
from the ecclesiastical community and suspen- 
sion of the rights of ecclesiastical membership. 
Not only did the church councils no longer 
prescribe the most severe form of exclusion, 
namely, exclusion for all time without the hope 
of readmission, but ecclesiastical authorities in 
inflicting punishments frequently employed the 
same language in reference both to total and 
perpetual exclusion and to the suspension of the 


rights of membership for periods of time. Ex- 
communication in the sense of the major ban 
thus came to have a new meaning in the Mero- 
vingian era; in general practise it was now 
limited to the temporary withdrawal, or suspen- 
sion, of the rights of membership, which might 
be regained. 

The canon law of the post-Gratian era gave 
added definition to the rules of excommunica- 
tion: only those persons who had become by 
baptism members of the church were liable to 
have inflicted upon them the punishment of 
excommunicatio. Laity and clergy, with the ex- 
ception of the pope, were alike subject to excom- 
munication; the pope could under no circum- 
stances be punished by excommunication (papa 
a nemine judicatur). A sharp distinction was 
drawn between two forms of excommunicatio: 
excommunicatio minor meant exclusion from the 
sacraments and in the case of the clergy the loss 
of eligibility for ecclesiastical office; excommuni- 
catio major, although it did not result as formerly 
in the loss of membership in the church, had 
nevertheless as its effect the exclusion of the 
banned person from the community of believers, 
or, in other words, the dissolution of his eccle- 
siastical relations. As in the case of the minor 
ban the person banned under excommunicatio 
major was excluded from the sacraments and 
lost his eligibility for ecclesiastical office; but in 
addition he was not permitted to attend divine 
service (except to hear s(jrmons), he became 
incapable of acquiring ecclesiastical benefices, 
he was deprived of his rights of jurisdictio and 
of suffrage, he suffered the loss of communicatio 
forensis (capacity to appear as witness, procu- 
rator or plaintiff), he lost the right to a church 
burial and in general he was excluded from all 
participation in the life of the church. In order 
to make the major ban more effective the church 
forbade all its members to associate with the 
excommunicated person. Those who infringed 
this prohibition were themselves liable to the 
punishment of excommunicatio minor, and in 
the later law the minor ban was employed on 
principle only in such cases. Papal decretals 
gradually effected a softening of the rigor of 
non-intercourse by the introduction of certain 
exceptions, a process which has been carried 
still further in recent times. Anathema in canon 
law is legally equivalent to excommunicatio major, 
since the appearance of the decretals of Gregory 
IX it has always meant excommunicatio major 
pronounced in an especially solemn and cere- 
monial form as a curse. Anathema is not a 
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punishment separate and distinct from excom- 
mumcatio. 

The right to decree the punishment of ex- 
communication depended and still depends upon 
the possession of jiirisdictio in faro externa, but 
this right cannot be exercised in case judex 
is himself an excommunicated person or in case 
his jiirisdiclio has been otherwise suspended 
{suspensio ab ajjicio). Every bishop is competent 
to inflict excommunication upon the persons 
who are subject to his jurisdiction and excom- 
munication by one bishop must be respected 
and enforced by all other bishops, but the pope s 
jurisdiction embraces all the members of the 
universal church. The dissolution of the ban 
after due penance on the part of the excommu- 
nicated person is pronounced by the judex who 
has inilicted the punishment, but the pope s 
power to annul the ban is universal and em- 
braces all the members of the church. 

'I'he power to excommunicate could only be 
exercised in a lawful manner and for lawful 
reasons; it was not an arbitrary power. In canon- 
ical theory an unreasonable or unjust sentence 
of excommunication possessed no final validity, 
and indeed such a sentence had no effect what- 
ever before (rod. (iratian appears to hold that 
even though an unjust sentence of excommuni- 
cation has no validity before (iod it must be 
respected alike by the excommunicated person 
and all others until it has been brought before 
the proj)er authority; and to this rule, he de- 
clares, there is only one exception, namely, 
where a person has been excommunicated be- 
cause he will not commit some sin. This same 
distinction between the validity of excommuni- 
cation before God and before the church re- 
appears in Stephen of Tournai and in one of the 
decretals of Innocent ill. 

Remarking merely that the doctrines of medi- 
aeval jurists in regard to the nature and effect 
of “just” and “unjust” excommunications, espe- 
cially those which brought temporal rulers under 
ecclesiastical ban, fill a large place in the history 
of political theory, attention should now be 
drawn to certain other asi)ects of excommuni- 
cation as the earliest and most important of all 
the censures known to the law' of the Christian 
church. From the point of view of theory and 
history alike the basis of excommunication was 
the idea of the reclamation of the sinner. Con- 
sonant as it was with the fundamental concept 
of the Christian church as a divine institution, 
this idea entailed nevertheless most serious con- 
sequences not only for the excommunicate per- 
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sons themsehes but also for the whole society 
of believers For one thing, the knowledge of 
the existence of this most serious form of 
ecclesiastical censure had an important and far 
reaching psychological effect on society. The 
fact that exconimimication might be pronounced 
against sinners engendered a widespread fear 
which in countless eases in western society 
amounted to ttTror, permeated as it was by the 
idea of the importance of the church as God’s 
instrument ol salvation and accustomed as it 
was to the rule of the hierarchy as God s visible 
representatives. In certain respects salvation was 
the main interest of metiiaeval thtiught; and this 
intellectual interest suffused the whole of soci- 
ety, the humble and ignorant as well as the great 
and the learned. The ever present threat of 
excommunication, since this extreme form of 
censure was enshrined in the canon law at an 
early time, acted as a deterrent; for men feared 
the consequences of sin when it entailed not 
only the suspension of the rights of ecclesiastical 
membership but also, if there was no absolution 
before death, the torments of hell. It was this 
fear of hell which the major ban, especially as 
anathema, brought home to sinners; and from 
this point of \'iew it is easy to see how and why 
tfie church enforced the censure as an effective 
measure of control over mediaeval society, in- 
cluding temporal rulers as well as their subject 
populations. 

It is now' generally agreed that the early 
history of the interdict as a new form of censure 
fell within the tenth and eleventh centuries. The 
interdict may be defined in the most general 
terms as the prohibition of the religious acts in 
which believers take part; it assumed two dis- 
tinct forms: interdictum locale and inter dictum 
personalv. The so-called general local interdict 
meant the discontinuance of public ecclesiastical 
functions in an entire country, a province, a 
district or a single place; whereas, if the cessa- 
tion of these functions was applied to a single 
church, the censure was known as a special local 
interdict. 'Fhc earliest well authenticated in- 
.stance of the general interdictum locale is the one 
which w^as placed on France in 998 by Pope 
Gregory v, as the result of the contumacy of 
King Robert the Pious; and other early examples 
are those laid on England by Innocent ill in 
1208 and on Rome itself by Adrian iv in 1155. 
The destructive effect of the general local inter- 
dict on social life, excluding as it did whole 
kingdoms or other territories from the means of 
grace, caused its frequent use by mediaeval 
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popes in their struggle with the temporal power; 
and it was sometimes met by counter measures 
on the part of states. Its severity was, however, 
gradually tempered by the introduction of modi- 
fications, which permitted during the period of 
the interdict not only baptism, confirmation and 
penance but also divine services on the occasion 
of great festivals, sermons, daily silent masses 
and certain other religious functions. Because of 
this course of development and especially since 
the general mtcrdictum locale punished the inno- 
cent and the guilty alike, this form of the inter- 
dict gradually fell into disuse. Although the 
special local interdict has survived down to the 
present day, the last historical example of the 
general local interdict was the placing of the 
Republic of Venice under interdict by Pope 
Paul v in 1606. When the interdict took the 
form of a personal censure (interdictum perso- 
nate) it was directed against a single person or a 
complex of persons, such as the inhabitants of 
a place or the members of a collegiate body; and 
in certain respects an interdict of this personal 
character closely resembles excommunicatio, A 
special form of the personal interdict is the 
interdictum in^ressus in ecclesiam, or the prohibi- 
tion of entrance into a church; as directed 
against a cleric it has the effect of preventing him 
from conducting divine services and thus sus- 
pending a part of his official functions. 

In addition to excommunicatio and interdictum 
the canon law recognized still a third kind of 
medicinal punishment, suspensio. Suspension, 
which was a censure applied only to the clergy, 
could be either suspensio generalis or suspensio 
specialisy partialis. In the former case all rights 
were suspended, while in the latter there was 
suspension of the rights of ecclesiastical office 
(ah officio) or of the rights flowing from ordina- 
tion (ah ordine) or of the rights to the fruits of a 
benefice (a heneficio). Suspensioy like all poenae 
medicinaleSy could be decreed for a period of 
uncertain duration, or, in other words, until the 
reclamation of the sinner by due penance and 
absolution. Although in the normal cases sus- 
pensio was pronounced as a result of judicial 
proceedings, after the Council of Trent it might 
also be decreed ex informata tantum conscientia; 
that is, if the bishop became aware of the fact 
that a cleric had committed a secret delict, he 
could without the institution of legal proceed- 
ings against the sinner pronounce suspensio ah 
officio and ah ordine (not, however, a heneficio). 

In the later Middle Ages excommunication 
tended to develop into an instrument serving 


ends far removed from its original medicinal 
purpose. It not only degenerated, especially in 
periods of corruption within the church, into 
an instrument of police invoked in almost in- 
numerable trivial causes but, on the other hand, 
it was elevated into a position of the highest 
importance as a factor in the world wide politics 
of the papacy. In the late twelfth century there 
began the practise of excommunication by “bell, 
hook and candle.” In addition to the pronounce- 
ment of the decree of excommunication by 
spoken words there was the act of extinguishing 
lighted candles by dashing them violently to the 
ground, and by this method a false meaning of 
the greater ban was taught to the faithful; for 
in truth the greater ban, not less than excommu- 
nicatio minor y was theoretically founded on the 
notion of reclamation, not destruction. It is also 
important to observe that, while the language 
used by the early church in excommunicating 
sinners had been restrained, in the Middle Ages 
there was a tendency to use phraseology that 
was far from temperate, words that indicate in 
many cases a high degree of recklessness; and 
this change was no doubt due, in part at least, 
to the growth of the anathema as a special form 
of the greater ban. Again, in contrast with the 
early law and usage of the church there arose in 
the Middle Ages the practise, sanctioned by the 
law, of excommunicating not only living persons 
but also the dead. 

The use of excommunication also tended to 
become closely bound up with civil polity. In 
many parts of mediaeval Europe, particularly 
in the Germanic kingdoms and the Carolingian 
empire, the secular law adopted certain eccle- 
siastical penalties, including excommunication; 
and in such cases the civil power obliged the 
bishops to inflict the punishment. Excommuni- 
cation, like outlawry, was used to compel the 
appearance of contumacious parties in both lay 
and ecclesiastical courts; and if lay courts em- 
ployed excommunication for this purpose they 
were obliged to obtain ecclesiastical aid. More- 
over, in the courts of the church excommunica- 
tion became not only a form of censure for sin 
and a mode of insuring the appearance of the 
contumacious but also a general instrument for 
compelling the execution of all ecclesiastical 
judgments both civil and criminal. 

A special use was made of excommunication 
because of the fact that in many parts of Europe 
feudalism tended to preserve the ancient custom 
of private vengeance. Since the secular law was 
frequently unable to maintain an orderly state 
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of social life under these disturbed conditions, 
lay and ecclesiastical authorities united in efforts 
for the attainment of this end. The most im- 
portant expedient was the ‘"Truce of God,*’ 
which, originating in particular localities, was 
finally extended throughout Christendom. It 
was called the truce or peace or faith of God 
because it was made in His name and honor; 
and, originally applied to certain days in mem- 
ory of the Passion and Resurrection, it was 
ultimately made perpetual for certain places, 
such as churches and public streets, or for cer- 
tain persons, such as the clergy, women and 
merchants, or for certain things, such as animals 
and agricultural implements. Oaths to observe 
the Truce of God were exacted from all; and 
heavy civil and ecclesiastical punishments, more 
especially confiscation of goods, exile and ex- 
communication, fell on those who broke their 
oaths. In this way religious sentiment, sanc- 
tioned by the ecclesiastical censure of excom- 
munication, was used as a means of bringing 
peace to society in a turbulent age. 

The rules in regard to the civil effect of ex- 
communication as distinguished from the eccle- 
siastical effect of such a sentence fill a large place 
in European legal history. Since the position of 
states respecting the church has varied from age 
to age it is almost impossible to make general 
statements in regard to the loss or impairment 
of the civil rights suffered by persons who have 
been excommunicated. In many respects the 
course of history has been based on the prin- 
ciple, or fiction, that outlawry meant civil death 
or excommunication meant ecclesiastical death 
for the persons who suffered either of these 
two forms of punishment; and both in the case 
of the outlawed person and in the case of the 
one who was excommunicate the death pre- 
sumed by the fiction was on principle likened 
to natural death. The civil effect accorded by 
the state to excommunication has depended in 
large measure on the extent to which the state, 
because of its relations to the church, has been 
willing to place excommunication on an equality 
with outlawry and thus treat the person who was 
ecclesiastically dead as also civilly dead. In cer- 
tain periods of history, when the relations be- 
tween church and state were especially close 
and cooperative, the idea prevailed that the 
person ecclesiastically dead through excommu- 
nication was to be regarded as also civilly dead; 
but, on the other hand, in times of religious 
tolerance, as opposed to ages in which political 
persecution of heretics and other persons outside 
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the Christian community were dominant, the 
secular laws softened the rigor attaching to civil 
death. In the period of the Roman emperors 
after Constantine, since the policy of the state 
was to maintain unity of faith, there was in 
general the strict application of the principle 
that dissenters should be punished by an almost 
complete loss of their rights under the secular 
law; but the excommunicate person did not lose 
his civil rights. While this rigor in regard to 
dissenters was mitigated under the Germanic 
rulers, as in Italy, nevertheless excommunicate 
persons were treated harshly by secular laws. 
If a person lost the peace of the church he lost 
also the peace of society; and hence an excom- 
municate person, standing outside the protec- 
tion of the civil law, not only lost all his existing 
rights but was rendered incapable of acquiring 
new rights. It thus resulted that excommunica- 
tion and outlawry, the latter of which in Ger- 
manic times meant a true civil death in the full 
sense of that term, were placed on an equality 
by the secular law . While in many states this 
idea of excommunication as one of the causes of 
civil death continued to dominate the secular 
law of the eleventh and later centuries, the 
Reformation, which resulted in the withdrawal 
of many states from the ancient faith, gradually 
introduced greater tolerance. At the present day, 
even in states where the Roman Catholic church 
holds a position of great strength, the old rigor 
attaching to civil death caused by excommuni- 
cation seems to be nowhere enforced by secular 
law. 

Throughout Europe as a whole excommuni- 
cation played in the Middle Ages a highly im- 
portant role in the relations of church and state; 
and, in fact, the development of the canonical 
theory of the consequences of excommunication 
was one of the main factors in the historical 
process by which the church acquired, on prin- 
ciple at least, a position of supremacy over 
temporal rulers. Moreover, the principle, fully 
recognized by canonists, that the church had the 
power to declare that under certain circum- 
stances an oath was null and void and hence the 
oath giver absolved was closely related to the 
theory as to the consequences of excommunica- 
tion. In general the excommunicate person was 
so cut off from the ordinary affairs of life that no 
one could enter into relations with him without 
incurring at least the punishment of excommuni- 
catio minor; and when the excommunicate person 
was a king or emperor, the consequences of 
excommunication, serious enough in the case of 
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an ordinary person, at once assumed a great 
political significance. In ecclesiastical theory 
kings and emf^erors not less than their subjects 
were liable to excommunication for just cause; 
and when, as frequently happened, such august 
temporal rulers were actually punished by ex- 
communication, they not less than ordinary 
excommunicate persons were cut off from the 
accustomed affairs of life. In theory at least the 
excommunication of a king or emperor made 
any relations between him and his officials and 
even his people almost impossible; accordingly, 
the question was raised as to whether under 
these conditions the oath of allegiance to the 
excommunicate ruler was truly binding. In gen- 
eral oaths of all kinds were regarded by the 
church as falling within the pro\fnce of eccle- 
siastical jurisdiction, and the rules in regard to 
promissory and other oaths formed a part of 
canon law. Oaths such as the feudal oath were 
invested with a religious character; and hence, 
it was argued, the oath of allegiance to a tem- 
poral ruler, being of a religious nature, fell 
within the cognizance of spiritual authority. The 
position of the church was that the pope could 
absolve a man from the obligation of his oath 
of allegiance to a ruler who had since been 
excommunicated, and Oratian appears to have 
extended the principle when he declared in sub- 
stance that deposition of a ruler by the pope 
ipso facto absolved that ruler’s subjects from 
their oaths of allegiance. 

In the period of the struggle between the 
church and the Holy Roman Empire for political 
mastery of the western world, and not less in 
the contemporary efforts of the church to bring 
into political subjection the temporal rulers who 
were outside the empire, excommunication was 
in fact one of the most powerful weapons at the 
disposal of the pope and the bishops, llie pope, 
moreover, in the assertion of his claim to be the 
supreme authority in temporal as well as spir- 
itual affairs not only excommunicated but also 
deposed emperors and kings: the excommunica- 
tion and deposition of the emperor Henry iv by 
Pope Gregory vir is one of the striking illus- 
trations of the employment of this power by the 
papacy. In his struggle with temporal rulers the 
pope also made use of the interdict, sometimes 
in conjunction with excommunication and depo- 
sition, as a political instrument. The general 
local interdict, which, as already explained, was 
sometimes applied to an entire country, had a 
disturbing and even a destructive effect on the 
religious and social life of the entire community; 


for this very reason it admirably served the 
purposes of the papacy in its effort to control 
the destiny of political society. By means of the 
interdict the pope influenced the subjects of a 
ruler and even the threat of an interdict acted 
as a powerful measure of spiritual and political 
control. Thus, to take only one illustration, 
Gregory vii threatened that if Philip, the king 
of France, would not abandon the heresy of 
simony, he would issue such a general interdict, 
embracing the whole of the country, that the 
people of France would refuse any longer to 
obey the king. The exercise of the power to 
excommunicate and depose emperors and kings 
and to place their subject populations under 
interdict was met by counter measures on the 
part of the temporal rulers, many of whom, and 
especially the emperor, claimed to be the su- 
preme governors of church and ctate alike. A 
memorable illustration of the exercise of the 
pretended power of temporal authority to con- 
trol the spiritual is found in the history of the 
long struggle between Gregory vn and Henry iv. 
Not only at the Council of Worms but also at 
the Council of Brixen the emperor and council 
decreed the deposition of Gregory vii from the 
papal throne while at the latter council they 
elected Guibert, the archbishop of Ravenna, as 
pope in succession to Gregory. Gregory’s re- 
newal of the excommunication of Henry and 
his supporters formed the next stage of the 
quarrel. 

In the long era of conflict between the secular 
and spiritual power this dramatic struggle be- 
tween the emperor Henry iv and Pope CJregorv 
VII represents not only the culmination of an 
earlier development but also the beginning of 
further efforts on the part of the church to 
control the western world. Excommunication 
was used more frequently and with an increasing 
freedom by the pope and the higher ecclesias- 
tical officials, and with the centralization of the 
power of the church in the papacy there was 
the tendency to encroach more and more upon 
the domain of temporal affairs. 

The growth of papal power reached its height 
in the time of Innocent in (1198-1216). Gregory 
VII had asserted the power to hold to account 
for moral delinquency not only the emperor but 
also rulers in extra-imperial lands, and Inno- 
cent III made free use of both excommunication 
and interdict to enforce his pretensions to con- 
trol the rulers of European kingdoms. The 
struggle between Innocent iii and King John 
of England well illustrates this aspect of the long 
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contest between the spiritual and temporal au- litical weapons at the disposal of the papac}^ 
thoritics for mastery. In his effort to bring John ceased to exercise their former terrifying influ- 
to terms Innocent first threatened and then ence on rulers and their subjects. In the gradual 
proclaimed a general local interdict applicable progress of this tendency the memorabie con- 
to John’s kingdom; and a general local interdict, diet between P()})e Boniface viii and King 
which suspended some of the most valued offices Philip the Fair of France, a century after the 
of religion, was by this time a much dreaded time of Innocent Jii, was a prominent landmark; 
penalty in all parts of Europe. While not cer- for the successful defiance of the pope by the 
tainly dooming all dying persons to perdition, king of France, who was the monarch of a realm 
nevertheless to pious persons it rendered their which now possessed a high degree of solidarity, 
state doubtful in the extreme and thus it caused was a clear indication to papal power that king- 
fear of the ultimate destiny of their souls. Inno- ship had at last risen to a place of great authority 
cent’s interdict of Fmgland did not result in total in the affairs of Phirope. In this connection it 
suspension of religious acts, but it was suffi- should be noticed that Peter Dubois, a promi- 
ciently enforced to cause much anxiety. Nearly nent jurist who was a trusted councilor to Philip 
all the bishops went into exile, and indeed only the Fair, laid special emphasis in his writings 
two remained to the end. While marriages were on the demoralizing effects produced by the free 
celebrated at the door of churches and baptism use of excommunication by the popes; he held 
and extreme unction were permitted, no masses indeed that although excommunication brought 
were publicly said, the ordinary course of the damnation to many souls it yet failed to exercise 
sacraments was intermitted, the dead were so much positive influence on human action as 
buried in unconsecrated ground and, except to did the penalties of temporal law. Similarly, 
those who wished to make off erings, the churches Marsiglio of Padua gave firm expression to the 
were closed. I'he interdict was at last followed view that excommunication and interdict could 
by the excommunication of the unrepentant be employed by ecclesiastical power only with 
king. While the interdict was used to compel the sanction of the temporal sovereign; for, he 
the king to yield owing to the fear and indigna- held, the application of those penalties by irre- 
tion arising in the subject population, the ex- sponsible persons interfered with the peace and 
communication from the point of view of the quiet of the faithful, which it was the very 
excommunicate king himself was an even more province of the secular ruler to secure, 
dreaded penalty; for, as we have seen, excommu- Although the growth of strong national mon- 
nicatio tnajor not only cut him off from the archies tended more and more to lessen the 
church and all its benefits and mercies but re- temporal effects of excommunication and inter- 
moved him from the whole community of Chris- diet, both these forms of ecclesiastical censure 
tians and brought the same dire fate upon all were used by the })apacy as weapons in the 
who continued to support him or to have any religious and political struggles which marked 
relations with him. Realizing at last that the the period of the Reformation and the wars of 
strength of the papacy was a terrible thing even religion. The bull excommunicating Luther in 
for kings, John surrendered his kingdom to the 1520, which was publicly burnt by the great 
pope and received it back to be held of the pope reformer himself, is one of the well known ex- 
as a fief. amples and others are to be found in the ex- 

In the feudal age the chief factor in the con- communication of King Henry viii in 1535 and 
trol of temporal rulers by the pope had been 1538 and of Queen Elizabeth in 1570. 
the rebellious tendency of the great vassals of The ecclesiastical disintegration caused by 
these monarchs; but with the decay of the feudal the Reformation introduced a new period in the 
order of society and the rise of national states, history of excommunication. Within the Roman 
such as England, France and Spain, this aspect Catholic church not only both forms of excom- 
of the struggle between temporal and spiritual municatio but also interdictum and suspensio have 
power ceased to be of any real force. While the all been preserved as poenae medicinales\ but al- 
papacy had proved to be stronger than the though a special form of the 
empire, it could not permanently maintain in namely, the interdictum ingressus in ecclesiam^ 
practise its pretensions to a political suzerainty and also the particular or special interdictum 
of the rising states of Europe; and once the locale^ which is applied to a single church, are 
territorial states had achieved a position of still sometimes employed, the generahw/erdtV/i/m 
mastery, excommunication and interdict as po- locale^ formerly used to overcome the resistance 
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of temporal princes, is no longer of any practical 
significance. In non-Catholic churches of mod- 
ern times there arc many survivals of excommu- 
nicatio and suspensio, but the nature and effect 
of these forms of punishment depend upon the 
constitution and law of each one of the various 
ecclesiastical organizations and there seems to 
be but little uniformity. Calvin, contrary to 
canonical doctrine, draws a sharp line of dis- 
tinction between excommunication and anath- 
ema: excommunication is purely medicinal and 
has repentance and salvation in view, whereas 
anathema precludes all forgiveness and devotes 
the sinner to eternal perdition. In general, how- 
ever, Protestant churches do not recognize 
anathema in Calvin’s sense and in fact look upon 
excommunication as purely medicinal; and hence 
in most churches repentance is followed by abso- 
lution. In general, again, distinctions are drawn 
in Protestant churches between the greater and 
the lesser ban; and usually admonition precedes 
the final pronouncement of decrees of excom- 
munication. In the history of many non-Catholic 
churches, including those in England and Amer- 
ica, the question as to whether the power of 
excommunication is vested in the clergy or in 
the church has been of much importance. While 
the power of excommunication, in some form or 
other, is recognized in most Protestant churches, 
in some of them this power is rarely if ever 
exercised. Suspension of a clergyman of the 
Church of England for serious delict may be 
cited as an illustration of Protestant application 
of this form of ecclesiastical censure; and at least 
in this instance the canon law of the Roman 
Catholic church in regard to suspensio appears to 
have exercised considerable influence. 

H. D. Hazeltine 

See: Outlawry; Canon Law; Papacy; Apostasy and 
Heresy; Ecclesiastical Courts; Relioious Institu- 
tions; Truce of God; Allegiance. 
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EXECUTIVE. Orthodox political theory at- 
tributes to the state a juristic personality which 
consists essentially in an ability to form and 
execute a will. Government is defined as the 
various agencies or organs through which the 
state’s will is formed and executed. The classi- 
fication of governmental functions into legis- 
lative, executive and judicial (forming the will 
of the state, executing the will of the state and 
deciding controversies as to what is the will of 
the state) is one of the corner stones of modern 
political science, whether the doctrine of the 
separation of powers is accepted or not. And 
the various organs of government are charac- 
terized according to which function predomi- 
nates. Gamer’s definition of the executive may 
be taken as typical: “In a broad and collective 
sense the executive organ embraces the aggre- 
gate or totality of all the functionaries and 
agencies which are concerned with the execu- 
tion of the will of the state as that will has 
been formulated and expressed in terms of law.’’ 

The basic assumption that the state is some 
sort of entity which has a definite and distinct 
will of its own is obviously a highly meta- 
physical conception, which contemporary vsocial 
psychology refuses to recognize. The state may 
be more realistically conceived as merely a 
human association which has developed for the 
meeting of certain human needs, the satisfaction 
of certain human wants; it differs from most 
other associations in including in its member- 
ship all individuals inhabiting a given territory 
and in the fact that membership is compulsory 
not voluntary. This political association is or- 
ganized, and the officials in this organization 
constitute the government. They may be desig- 
nated as the rulers, and there is thus, as Leon 
Duguit says, a differentiation of rulers and 
mled. The exercise of authority by the rulers 
is subject to basic law which is not the expression 
of the will of a hypothetical and metaphysical 
entity but the product of the relationships of 
the members of the association. The govern- 
ment, from this point of view, may be viewed 
as a collection of public services rather than as 
organs for expressing and carrying into effect 
the will of the state. 

The various parts of the governmental mech- 
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anism appear in their historical and institutional 
character as elements in the organization of the 
political community. They have a history, they 
do certain things, they are organized in a certain 
manner; various types can be distinguished. 
But they cannot with any accuracy be reduced 
to the simple classification of legislative, execu- 
tive and judicial. AL of them contribute to the 
determination of what is the law, to the settle- 
ment of controversies, to the application of the 
law. In actual practise the orthodox theoretical 
functions are confused. What cflfectively emerge 
are merely social control and public service. 
The traditional classification of governmental 
agencies as executive, legislative or judicial is 
firmly fixed, but the study of government or 
any of its branches must follow empirical and 
historical rather than theoretical and analytical 
lines. 

Among primitive peoples there is very little 
governmental organization, although there are 
universally found more or less elaborate sys- 
tems of social control which have developed 
spontaneously to meet the needs of the group. 
Such organization as does exist is rudimentary ; 
authority is not clearly defined or sharply dif- 
ferentiated with respect to the performance ol 
particular functions. Generally although not 
universally warlike enterprise on any significant 
scale is the occasion for the emergence of leaders 
who for the occasion gather to themselves rela- 
tively large powers and may, if active hostilities 
continue for a long period, become permanent 
chieftains, tribal or national leaders, kings, 
endowed with more or less extensive powers in 
peace as well as war. Alongside the primitive 
king there may perhaps be a body of retainers 
who serve as his lieutenants, a council of elders 
who deliberate and decide upon important 
matters affecting the community. In some in- 
stances the entire body of armed warriors may 
assent to or dissent from proposals of the highest 
importance. Whatever the particular form which 
primitive government assumes, it is inchoate, 
undifferentiated, ill defined. In the oriental 
despotisms of antiquity vast powers were pos- 
sessed by the rulers and an elaborate organiza- 
tion of officials existed but nothing in the nature 
of the modern differentiation of government. 
In the city-states of Greece government was 
well developed; various officials, magistracies 
and assemblies had definite functions and there 
is some suggestion of differentiation along mod- 
em lines; but it would be misleading to charac- 
terize the various particular authorities by the 
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terms legislative, executive, judicial. The same 
is true of the government of Rome under both 
the republic and the empire. To describe the 
consuls, the tribunes or the emperor as execu- 
tive organs of the Roman government would 
be quite inaccurate. 

It is only in the Middle Ages that the his- 
torical nK>ts of the present system of govern- 
mental institutions are found. Feudalism in its 
earlier phase bears little similarity to the insti- 
tutional organization of the modern state. But 
by the twelfth century, in England at any rate, 
a system of courts was developing with which 
those of modern times have a direct historical 
continuity. And by the thirteenth century there 
are the clear beginnings of the modern system 
of representative assemblies. It is too facile an 
explanation to say that courts and parliaments 
were split off from the royal authority and that 
what remained came to be the modern execu- 
tive. But it is true that the modern executive 
sprang from the royal power at the time when 
government was differentiating and acquiring 
definition. A group of great administrative 
offices which are the historical antecedents of 
the later administrative departments emerged 
at this time. These are indeed historically con- 
nected with the earlier great officers of the 
king’s court — ^the constable, chamberlain, stew- 
ard, seneschal, marshal and the like. But there 
was a marked difference. The earlier officers 
were personal retainers of the king; they served 
him; they were officials of his household. Theirs 
was a personal relationship to the king. But by 
the fourteenth century their character as public 
officials came to be recognized. Such officers 
as the chancellor and the treasurer exercised 
definite governmental functions. Meeting to- 
gether in the king’s council they constituted 
the mainspring of an incipient administrative 
system. Parliament was endeavoring to exercise 
direct control over them, and the (question of 
ministerial responsibility was thus raised. In 
the sixteenth century the national state clearly 
appeared and the king gathered to himself all 
the theoretical power of the state and greatly 
increased his actual power. But the great ad- 
ministrative officers of government remained; 
they even enlarged the area of their authority. 
Their spheres became more sharply defined, 
their functions more clearly recognized. In the 
seventeenth century came the great struggle in 
England between king and Parliament which 
was to give the latter complete control over the 
administrative officers of government. Minis^ 
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terial responsibility to Parliament was not firmly 
established until well into the eighteenth cen- 
tury; it was not fully recognized until the nine- 
teenth. But it was an implicit and necessary 
consequence of the Revolution of 1688. Upon 
the continent the course of political evolution 
varied in detail from that of England and the 
process was accomplished a century or more 
later, but it followed essentially the same course 
and the product was, as in England, constitu- 
tional government. 

Institutionally the modern higher executive 
authorities are directly connected with the great 
officers of the crown in the period of the abso- 
lutist national state. Responsible then directly 
to the monarch, they have become under the 
terms of constitutional government in the cabi- 
net type responsible to the representative assem- 
bly; in the congressional form they are respon- 
sible to the electorate either by being themselves 
elected by popular vote, as in the case of many 
of the higher officials in the American state 
governments, or through the chief executive, 
who appoints them and who is himself popu- 
larly elected. In this shifting of the basis of 
responsibility there has been no essential change 
in the character of their functions, although 
there has been a great expansion of activities. 
The essential change consists in the larger de- 
gree to which they are limited and directed by 
law and in the political control to which they 
are subject. In cabinet government ministerial 
responsibility to parliament is a definitely es- 
tablished principle. But even in governments 
of the congressional type there is more control 
of the executive by the legislature than the 
strict doctrine of the separation of powers would 
permit. The congressional committees of inves- 
tigation in the United States perform a most 
significant role in this respect. In recent years 
several cabinet members have been forced to 
resign as a result of such inquiries, and through- 
out the entire constitutional history of the 
country such investigations have been effectively 
used from time to time to enforce an accounta- 
bility upon executive officials and to control 
the course of administrative action. The stand- 
ing committees of Congress, particularly in 
connection with the examination of department 
and bureau estimates, have the opportunity to 
survey the work of the various branches of the 
administration and to exercise a control over 
their operations. The appropriation measures 
and legislation in general are far more detailed 
in prescribing duties and powers in the United 


States than in Great Britain or on the continent. 
Riders are frequently attached to appropriation 
bills which constitute definite restrictions upon 
the executive. Many appointments require rati- 
fication by the Senate. Through these and other 
means a really large control is exercised by 
Congress over the executive. W. F. Willoughby 
goes so far as to interpret the relation of Con- 
gress to the executive as that of a board of 
directors to a managerial staff. 

The executive in modern governments en- 
gages in a wide variety of functions. Garner 
classifies these functions under the following 
heads: the diplomatic power, the administrative 
power, the military power, the judicial power, 
the legislative power. This is not satisfactory, 
because the administrative power embraces such 
a large number of widely different and quite 
unrelated activities. There is no similarity be- 
tween such functions as the execution of a death 
sentence, the investigation of the causes and 
means of prevention of hog cholera and the 
appointment of a collector of customs at the 
Port of New York. The extent and variety of 
the things which government accomplishes 
through the executive branch defy classification, 
and the unquestioned trend toward collectivism 
in the modem state is continually expanding 
the scope of these activities. More and more 
services are demanded of the government. 
These newer services involve relatively little 
exercise of the authority of the state; they are 
not expressions of the mandatory aspect of law. 
Rather they provide, for those who care to use 
them, valuable means for the enrichment of life. 
Thus the executive agencies of government are 
being transformed from grim law enforcement 
agents into beneficent servants of the people. 
The postman on his route, the county agent 
disseminating useful information on problems 
of agriculture, the visiting nurse, the highway 
engineer, the employment bureau, the chemist 
guarding the purity of a city’s water supply, 
the consul collecting information with regard 
to foreign markets, the teacher in the public 
school and the professor in a state university 
are all formally administrative agents of govern- 
ment and members of the executive. But to 
pigeonhole them in this wise gives little aid in 
understanding the work which they do or their 
significance to our modem civilization. 

And if these subordinate members in the 
hierarchy of administrative officiak are excluded 
from the concept of the executive, it must still 
be remembered that the heads of the great 
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administrative departments and indeed the chief 
executive himself are more and more concerned 
with the supervision and direction of these 
service functions of government. The executive 
in performing its many functions is actually 
engaged in lawmaking as well as law enforce- 
ment. The living and effective law is the product 
to a large extent of the actual doing of things. 
The policeman on his beat is a lawmaker as 
well as an administrator. But more definitely, 
the higher executive authorities possess an ex- 
tensive power of supplementing statutes by 
regulations or ordinances. From their content 
it is difficult to distinguish between these and 
statutory law; they are indeed law in all but 
form. With the growth in the scope of govern- 
ment this ordinance power of the executive has 
assumed large dimensions. In some cases it is 
directly conferred upon executive officials by 
statute, in others it is implied from the necessity 
of the case. In American constitutional law it 
is an accepted principle that legislative power 
vested in the legislature by the constitution 
cannot be delegated, and the courts have at- 
tempted to draw the line between legislation 
and ordinance making but not with very great 
success. 

In international relations the executive per- 
forms a peculiarly important role. A deliberative 
assembly is manifestly unfitted to conduct the 
delicate negotiations involved in this area. The 
requirement of the American constitution that 
treaties must be ratified by a two-thirds majority 
of the Senate has frequently proved a serious 
impediment in the effective conduct of foreign 
relations. It is only because of the relative 
isolation of the United States from world poli- 
tics that it is possible to operate under this 
constitutional provision. But even in the United 
States the executive is less hampered in this 
field than in any other. In other countries the 
executive is given an even freer hand. The 
abuses of secret diplomacy may at times be 
real, and certain safeguards may be necessary, 
but experience in general is decisive that for- 
eign relations are by their very nature essentially 
an executive function. 

Taken broadly, the executive includes not 
only the chief magistrate of the nation but the 
ministers and the entire corps of subordinate 
administrative officials and even the army, navy 
and air forces. More narrowly, the term is 
applied only to the chief of state and his min- 
isters or even to the highest single authority. 
From the very nature of the executive functions 


the organization must be hierarchical. The de- 
gree to which the lines of responsibility should 
run directly from the lowest administrative 
official to the chief magistrate is a matter of 
varying practise and opposed opinion. In some 
countries, for example in France, centralization 
has been carried out to logical completion; in 
others, as in the United States, a large measure 
of local autonomy is preserved. Federal govern- 
ment introduces a complicating factor in pro- 
viding for autonomous governments with ex- 
ecutives quite independent of the central exec- 
utive. Generally the executive agencies are 
organized as single officials, although boards, 
commissions and councils are becoming in- 
creasingly numerous. The principle that ‘‘to 
deliberate is the function of many, to act of 
one'^ has been generally assumed as axiomatic. 
“Promptness of decision, singleness of purpose, 
and sometimes secrecy of procedure” are ac- 
cepted as desirable qualities of executive action. 
It has been particularly argued that the chief 
executive power should be vested in a single 
individual. Where responsibility is divided 
among a number of individuals it is likely to 
be shifted. 

There are, however, in practise a number of 
instances where the highest executive power is 
confided to a group, with results not so disas- 
trous as the theory would indicate. After the 
revolution France made several attempts at 
organizing the executive in plural form, the 
Directory of 1795 being the most notable. The 
supreme executive authority in the Swiss Re- 
public is vested in a council; the president is 
merely a chairman possessed of no larger powers 
than his colleagues, although he performs the 
ceremonial duties of the executive office. This 
system has worked entirely satisfactorily. While 
the king is the nominal chief magistrate in the 
English government, the real chief executive 
is the cabinet, in which the prime minister is 
perhaps little more xhm primus inter pares. This 
indeed is true of all governments of the cabinet 
type. In favor of the plural type it has been 
argued that it offers less danger of encroach- 
ment upon the legislature, less opportunity for 
a coup d’etat. It is further contended that the 
executive power is quite as much concerned 
with policies as with mere enforcement of the 
laws; that the laws are indeed in large measure 
actually made in their enforcement and that 
discretion, political wisdom and statesmanship 
of a high order are demanded. These, it is 
urged, are the product of deliberation and dis- 
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cussion which can be adequately provided only 
if the authority itself is placed in a group of 
men. It is doubtless this consideration that 
explains the growth in the number of adminis- 
trative commissions. 

The need of energy and expedition of action, 
of centralized and definite responsibility, of clear 
cut and unambiguous policy does, however, 
give the weight of the argument to the single 
executive. Particularly in time of war or other 
national crisis the concentration of all power in 
one man’s hands generally receives universal 
approval. Some system of advisory councils 
which would afford the element of deliberation 
and the range of knowledge of a plural executive 
but which would leave authority centered in a 
single individual would appear to offer the 
advantages of both a unitary and a plural execu- 
tive. But it must always be remembered that 
political conditions vary so widely that any 
generalization as to the best form of organiza- 
tion is extremely hazardous. 

Chief executives have been chosen in four 
different ways: by the hereditary principle; by 
direct choice by the electorate; by indirect elec- 
tion through a body of electors; by election by 
the legislative body. The first method is em- 
ployed in monarchies and has the advantages of 
enlisting the loyalty and devotion of the entire 
community by surrounding the chief magis- 
tracy with the sacrosanctity of something ap- 
proaching divine prescription. It avoids the 
dangers of hotly contested elections and the 
consequent active or smoldering opposition of 
the defeated party. It makes for stability in 
government. Many able political scientists are 
of the opinion that a hereditary monarchical 
form of government offers the best chance for 
success in any community which has not ad- 
vanced to a high level of political intelligence 
and capacity. 

The tendency of political evolution is, how- 
ever, strongly opposed to hereditary monarchy. 
Direct popular election of the chief executive 
carries all the acclaim of the dogmas of democ- 
racy. For a politically educated and self-re- 
strained community it offers certain definite 
advantages. It stimulates widespread interest 
in politics and contributes to the political edu- 
cation of the people. It establishes a relationship 
of direct responsibility between the chief mag- 
istrate and the mass of the people and consti- 
tutes him a powerful organ of public opinion. 
When he speaks he does so with the voice of 
the nation. Although elected as a candidate of 


a party he is elevated above parties and becomes 
the supreme representative of the nation. He 
possesses many of the attributes of an elected 
king. The objections to this mode of selection 
arc that even in politically developed communi- 
ties the electorate is not a competent judge of 
the qualifications of a candidate for this high 
office; it is likely to be the prey of demagogues 
and propaganda; the intensity, excitement and 
bitterness of political campaigns arc demoral- 
izing. Furthermore, the possession of great 
powers derived directly from the electorate may 
tempt the republican executive to transform 
his office into a permanent and hereditary one 
by a coup d etat, as did Louis Napoleon in 
1851. If such an eventuality appears remote in 
the United States, it is only because of the 
deeply ingrained constitutionalism of the Amer- 
ican people. 

Election of the chief executive by a body of 
electors is the mode prescribed by the American 
constitution for choosing the president. This 
device enjoyed universal approval among the 
members of the Constitutional Convention. 
There were numerous utterances in the debates 
stigmatizing direct popular election as danger- 
ous and unsatisfactory. Nevertheless, while the 
forms of this indirect method have been ad- 
hered to throughout the course of American 
constitutional history, the system was almost 
immediately transformed in practise into one 
of direct popular election. The framers of the 
constitution had not taken account of the party 
system, which effectively made of the presi- 
dential electors mere automatic agents for giving 
effect to the will of their constituencies. This 
national experience illustrates the difficulty of 
any system of indirect election. Theoretically 
it avoids the excitement, tumult and convulsions 
of a great popular campaign. The choice is left 
to a body presumably competent to judge of 
the merits and qualifications of available can- 
didates. But in practise the electors are almost 
certain to be chosen subject to party pledges, 
and thus the system is transformed into one 
of direct popular election in all but name. The 
selection of the chief executive by the legis- 
lature is opposed as in violation of the principle 
of the separation of powers and as designed to 
reduce the executive to dependence upon the 
legislature. It was for these reasons that the 
Convention of 1787 preferred the scheme of 
an electoral college. It was believed that election 
by the legislative body would encourage bar- 
gains, intrigues and cabals; that designing can- 
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didates would be led to hold out rewards of 
office or other sources of patronage. Further- 
more, the imposition of so important a duty 
upon the legislature is likely seriously to disturb 
the deliberation of its members on legislative 
measures which they may or ought to be con- 
sidering. On the other hand, the legislative 
assembly may be presumed to possess a higher 
degree of political knowledge and intelligence 
than the mass of the electorate and thus be 
capable of making a wiser choice. The question 
is entangled with the basic form of government 
whether cabinet or congressional and cannot 
be discussed without reference to this. In cabi- 
net government there is much to be said for 
election by the legislature, although the Ger- 
man Republic has perhaps found that the 
method of popular election contributes to sta- 
bility and strength. In a system of congressional 
government election by the legislature would 
be impossible. An amendment to the Consti- 
tution of the United States providing that the 
president should be elected by Congress would 
speedily result in the transformation of the 
government into the cabinet type. The condi- 
tion of election would inevitably be the recog- 
nition by the executive of his dependence upon 
and responsibility to the legislature. 

W. J. Shepard 
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EXECUTIVE AGREEMENTS. Not all inter- 
national engagements are embodied in the form 
of full fledged treaties, which in the United 
Stales require the approval of the Senate. The 
Constitution of the United States contains no 
express recognition of the president’s power to 
make international agreements without the con- 
sent of the Senate, but a practise has developed 
W'hcreby he effects certain agreements without 
such consent. There are three kinds of executive 
agreements, classified according to the immedi- 
ate source of the president’s power to make 
them. In the first place, his power may be im- 
plied from the provisions of the constitution 
conferring on him diplomatic powers, making 
him commander-in-chief of the army and navy 
and requiring that he see that the laws arc faith- 
fully executed. Agreements of this kind may lie 
entered into without either prior authorization or 
suhseciuent approval hy the Senate. The Rush- 
Bagot agreement of 1817 between the United 
States anil Great Britain, whereby the two 
powers undertook mutually to limit the extent 
of their naval armaments on the Great l.akes, 
was negotiated under the military power 
of the presitlent; the frequent settlement by 
executive agreement of American citizens’ 
claims against foreign countries is incidental 
to his power in regard to foreign affairs. Sec- 
ondly, Congress by virtue of its commerce, 
postal and other powers may authorize the 
president or a cabinet officer acting on his be- 
half to make international agreements relating 
to the subject matter of sueffi powers. Reciprocal 
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tariff agreements and postal conventions have 
been entered into in this way. Finally, the presi- 
dent may be authorized by general treaties to 
make special executive agreements for the pur- 
pose of carrying out the treaty provisions. Such 
are the agreements on extradition of particular 
individuals arrived at on the basis of an extradi- 
tion treaty. 

'Fhe Rush-Bagot agreement has proved to be 
permanent, but most executive agreements are 
comparatively short lived. Temporary or provi- 
sional agreements intended to serve until more 
regular arrangements can be made are some- 
times called protocols or modi vivendi. An ex- 
ample was the protocol of 1898 between the 
United States and Spain embodying specifica- 
tions of a basis of peace between the two govern- 
ments. Some of its provisions were subsequently 
incorporated in the definitive treaty of peace. 
In nature and importance of subject matter ex- 
ecutive agreements cannot always be distin- 
guished from regular treaties. Thus in 1905 
President Roosevelt, being unable to secure the 
Senate’s approval of a treaty with Santo Domin- 
go whereby the collection of the latter country’s 
customs duties was to be taken over by the 
United States, carried out the plan by means of 
an executive agreement. Two years later the 
Senate finally approved a treaty embodying sub- 
stantially the same terms as the agreement. 

Some arrangements may be mere “gentle- 
men’s agreements,” such as that entered into in 
1907 between the United States and Japan 
regulating Japanese immigration into the United 
States. Others are effected by an exchange of 
notes in identical form, as, for example, the 
Root-Takahira agreement of 1908 and the 
Lansing- Ishii agreement of 1917, both of which 
undertook to define the attitude of the United 
States toward current questions in the Far East. 
Such agreements are not binding upon the 
United States government but are simply decla- 
rations of a policy valid only as long as the presi- 
dent wants to continue it. If the president de- 
sires to abandon the policy involved he may 
avoid any allegation of bad faith by negotiating 
a new agreement to rescind the former one. 
Thus the Lansing-Ishii agreement was termi- 
nated in 1923 by the exchange of identic notes 
between the two governments. 

The Constitution of the United States pro- 
vides that treaties made under its authority are a 
part of the supreme law of the land. This, how- 
ever, is not ordinarily true of a simple executive 
agreement not made under the authority of a 


previous treaty or act of Congress. When, how- 
ever, the president enters into an agreement 
which is authorized by such prior treaty or 
congressional act, the agreement has the force of 
law equally with the prior treaty or act. 

In contrast with treaties executive agreements 
may be entered into secretly. A president seldom 
wishes to run the gauntlet of the Senate either 
during or after negotiations, unless necessary; 
from his point of view the Senate’s refusal to 
ratify certain international arrangements has 
tended to increase the importance of devices 
which remove international agreements from its 
sphere of authority. Although the embodiment 
of a large part of important international under- 
standings in executive agreements may virtually 
evade the constitutional requirement that trea- 
ties be submitted to the Senate, nevertheless 
executive agreements are useful and often prac- 
tically necessary in the conduct of foreign 
relations. 

John M. Mathews 
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EXEMPTIONS, TAX. See Tax Exemption. 

EXHIBITIONS. See Museums and Exhibi- 
tions. 

EXILE implies the permanent or temporary 
banishment of a person from his own country 
imposed or sanctioned by the authorities for 
ordinary crimes (especially those against the 
person) or for political crimes. 

As a penalty for common crimes exile is a very 
ancient institution. Its original character was 
that of a voluntary withdrawal of the offender; 
later it became a means of avoiding punishment; 
it acquired a penal character in so far as the 
authority forbade the offender to return to his 
country. In this sense it is found in the Homeric 
polity under the name of applied as a 
punishment for homicide. Thus Tlepolemus, 
son of Heracles, flees from Corinth for having 
killed his father’s uncle {Iliady ii: 664 et seq.)\ 
Patroclus flees from Opoesis for having killed 
Amphidamus’ son (IlM, xxiii: 85). In ancient 
law the homicide was subject to private reprisals 
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on the part of the victim’s kindred but was re- 
deemable on payment of a sum of money (iroLvif); 
custom and religion therefore favored exile as an 
institution which prevented immediate action by 
the injured and facilitated acceptance of an in- 
demnity and reconciliation. 

In the Greek legislation of historic times, 
when the homicide became subject to sentence 
by tribunals, exile persisted as an alternative 
choice offered by the law to the accused; he was 
permitted to leave the country before the vote of 
the judges and after the first plea. The parricide, 
however, was excluded from this privilege. For 
voluntary homicide the exile was perpetual, in- 
volving complete outlawry and the confiscation 
of property by the state. The fugitive assassin 
was to remain outside of Athens and was not to 
participate in the religious functions, the public 
games and similar communal activities. In the 
case of involuntary homicide, however, the 
exile was temporary and the offender was not 
attainted with dishonor and did not lose his 
property. Exile was also provided by Athenian 
law for other crimes, such as voluntary assault 
and injuring the sacred olive trees. 

The institution of exile is invested with an 
analogous character for crimes against the per- 
son in Hebrew legislation concerning the right 
of sanctuary. From the very fact that the fugi- 
tives in order to avoid all pursuit took refuge in 
the sacred places, where neither private venge- 
ance nor public justice could reach them, the law 
felt the need of regulating the right of asylum 
and the procedure of internment in places of 
refuge in such a way that these sometimes came 
to be places of exile. Thus unpremeditated hom- 
icide involving contributory negligence was 
punished under rabbinical law by exile in a city 
of refuge; such a penalty was considered too 
mild for homicide due to grave carelessness. 
Minute prescriptions determined such matters 
as the location and the dimensions of the city of 
refuge and the means of access to it. 

The right of asylum had a similar develop- 
ment in England during the Middle Ages. The 
canon law conceded the protection of the sanc- 
tuary to persons guilty of crimes of personal 
violence, in order that time might be given for 
the arrangement of compensation {wergild). 
Here too the procedure was prescribed in the 
greatest detail. A person accused of felony might 
flee to the sanctuary; within forty days he had to 
betake himself to the coroner clad in sackcloth, 
confess the felony and take an oath to abjure the 
realm and never to return without the king’s 


permission. On the basis of this confession he 
was ipso facto convicted of felony, suffered at- 
tainder of blood and forfeiture of all his goods 
but was granted time to fulfil his oath. With the 
Reformation the right of sanctuary underwent 
radical restrictions and gradually fell into 
desuetude. 

Far more important is exile as a political 
device intended to remove from the state 
dangerous individuals or groups of individuals. 
In such exile there is usually lacking any crim- 
inality in the offense and therefore any penal 
character; the justification of the institution is 
based upon reasons of mere expediency which 
prompt the exclusion of certain individuals in 
order to restore harmony and unity within the 
political group. For this very reason recourse to 
exile presupposes a weakness in the concept of 
the sovereignty of the state which permits it to 
evade its inherent responsibility and duty 
toward its citizens. The expulsion of members 
is conceivable when the association is of a more 
or less private nature; and it is not without sig- 
nificance that Rousseau in his Contrat social 
(1762) contemplates the possibility of exile inas- 
much as he conceives the state as arising from a 
contractual act, having the most private nature 
from a juridical point of view. Exile further pre- 
supposes a limited extent of territory, not only 
because this makes banishment more practicable 
but also because in a society so restricted the 
need for homogeneity is greater. This explains 
why exile was in great favor in the city-state of 
antiquity and of the age of communes. A politi- 
cal organization which has not yet progressed 
much in the means of bringing the opinions of 
dissidents and dissenters into conformity with 
constitutional forms experiments with cruder 
and more immediate means of silencing them, 
exile and death. Special conditions, such as the 
disturbances produced by civil wars, increase 
the tendency to resort to exile, raising it to the 
rank of a genuine political method. 

The historical evolution of the institution 
shows that it attained its zenith in the period 
when the city-state flourished and that it then 
declined and was transformed with the territorial 
enlargement of the state in the Roman period. 
In Greece the typical political exile was ostra- 
cism, an institution probably created in 508 
B.c. by Clisthenes as a constitutional safeguard 
for the Athenian democracy. Anyone who 
menaced the harmony and tranquility of the 
body politic might be ostracized or banished for 
a period of ten years. In addition to ostracism 
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there existed in Athens a genuine exile (0^717), 
formally pronounced by the law not only for 
ordinary crimes but for political crimes such as 
impiety (for which Anaxagoras was exiled), 
maintaining a culpable neutrality in civil war, 
sycophancy or attempting to modify any decree 
of the people. Finally, in a general way exile 
became a weapon in the hands of the parties to 
be used to get rid of opponents. Every revolu- 
tion brought banishments en masse in its wake, 
as after the overthrow of the Pisistratidae, in the 
period of the 1 yranny of the Four Hundred and 
of that of the Thirty. This was true in other 
Greek cities also, especially after the Pelopon- 
nesian War. Sparta, Corinth, Thebes expelled 
their adversaries from conquered or subject 
cities. Often one of the conditions of peace was 
that a city should expel the leaders of the van- 
quished party or recall its own exiles and treat 
them well. The treaty that Philip of Macedon 
concluded with the Greek cities forbade them to 
pronounce political exile. In 324 B.c. Alexander 
caused the recall of all the exiles of Greek cities 
to be proclaimed from Olympia, There were 
more than 20,000 of them at the Olympic games. 

Political exile implied as a consequence the 
loss of citizenship and goods. On his return to 
the city following an amnesty or a change in the 
government the exile recovered a part or all of 
his goods. Such restitutions involved serious 
juridical difficulties when the confiscated goods 
had been sold. At Athens the alienation of the 
property might not be revoked, but the re- 
patriots might obtain a suitable indemnity in- 
stead. Exile, which was itself the result of the 
convulsions of civil wars, served in turn to fo- 
ment and spread them. It was inevitable that 
political exiles should take refuge in the cities in 
which their own party or allied parties were 
dominant; hence such cities became the centers 
of conspiracies and new preparations for war. 
Not infrequently exiles in the ranks of hostile 
armies warred against their fellow citizens who 
perhaps had themselves once waged war against 
their own country. 

At Rome in the most ancient times the Roman 
citizen might evade judgment by a voluntary 
withdrawal. Upon him was then pronounced 
the aquae et ignis interdiction which placed him 
under the ban of the law, so that, should he ever 
return to his country, anyone might lawfully 
kill him. The penal sanctions of the interdict 
were thus the consequences of the voluntary act 
of exile. Even when in practise exsilium and 
interdictio came to be confused with each other, 


this distinction persisted in the psychological 
attitude toward exile to such an extent that 
Cicero was able to say that there was no Roman 
law by which an offense was punishable with 
exile and to affirm that exile is not a penalty 
(supplicium) but a refuge and a haven, practically 
a sanctuary (“confugiunt quasi ad aram . . . ,” 
Cicero, Pro Caecina: sect. c). Sallust quotes Cae- 
sar {Catilinan LI: 22) as saying that the laws 
command that exile be permitted to condemned 
citizens. Places of exile (the word exsilium 
signified as much the place of residence as the 
fact of expatriation) were originally the cities of 
Latium, such as Tihur, Praencste, Lavinium 
and Ardea, which were in league with Rome. 
Reception in the chosen city assured a new 
citizenship to the exile and implied his renuncia- 
tion of the Roman. When as a result of the civil 
war Roman citizenship was extended to all the 
Italian cities, he had to go outside of Italy, 
expecially into Gaul, Greece and Asia. Still 
later when with the extension of the Roman 
Empire and the absence of independent states in 
the civilized world it became imj)ossible by 
acquiring a new citizenship to renounce the 
Roman, there were substituted for the voluntary 
exile of the republican period two institutions, 
deportation {deportatio) and seclusion (rclegatin)^ 
differing from each other in the gravity of the 
juridical consequences and differing from the 
original exile in their coercive and penal nature. 
When the imperial legislation continued to use 
the term exile in these new cases, there was 
posited a coguntur or aguntur in exsilium ^ differ- 
ing clearly from the permissio of the republican 
parlance. In any case seclusion and deportation 
already bore the character of a “compulsory 
domicile” or an intraterritorial “sequestration” 
in the modern sense. 

An exile similar to that in force in classic 
Greece and Rome arose in the period of the 
communes with the reestablishment of condi- 
tions analogous to those of the ancient city-state. 
It was largely applied by the Italian cities during 
the civil convulsions to eliminate vanquished 
parties and insure the homogeneity of the body 
politic. The history of Florence among others 
offers conspicuous examples of the expulsion en 
masse of vast groups of citizens and the confisca- 
tion of their property. Thus after the battle of 
Montaperti in 1260 all the Guelphic leaders 
were driven out by the victorious Ghibellines, 
and the latter were forced to leave Florence in 
their turn when they were vanquished six years 
later at the battle of Benevento. Davidsohn 
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puts the number of the expelled Ghibellines at 
about 1200. As for the rest the less dangerous 
were allowed to remain in the city; others whom 
the victors had reason to distrust were confined 
to certain localities outside the city. In this 
period too the inevitable political consequences 
of exile recurred. The expatriated, whether 
Guelphs or Ghibellines, took refuge in the cities 
where their party was dominant and from there 
sowed their intrigues and fomented conspiracies 
and wars to dethrone their adversaries and wrest 
from them the control of the city. 

With the formation of the great territorial 
states of modern times and with the affirmation 
of the principle of state sovereignty, according 
to which the ties that bind sovereign and sub- 
jects arc indissoluble, exile is again falling into 
disuse. But vestiges remain. During the struggle 
for national unity in the nineteenth century and 
during the dictatorships following the World 
War there occurred large movements of citizens 
from their own countries — emigrations involv- 
ing the element of voluntary withdrawal to fore- 
stall a penalty. What is lacking for exile is action 
by the authorities to draw juridical consequences 
from the fact of expatriation and to prohibit 
return by an aquae et ignis intvrdictio. Something 
analogous to the Roman institution of the inter- 
dict is present, however, in the recent Fascist 
legislation in Italy, which threatens expatriates 
who commit acts injurious to the interests of the 
government of their country with the loss of 
citizenship and the confiscation of their prop- 
erty. 

But, generally, in contrast with the idea of 
banishment from one’s own country the modern 
state has developed considerably the Roman in- 
stitutions of seclusion and deportation. Com- 
pulsory sojourn in inaccessible regions — from 
internment in Siberia to “sequestration’’ in 
Italian islands — ^wears the character of an intra- 
territorial deportation. In this form and with the 
political intent of maintaining a united front 
against every possibility of opposition and dis- 
integration, intraterritorial exile comes to be 
applied today by dictatorial governments. The 
exclusion of opponents from the body politic is 
not so easy a thing today as it was in the past, in 
view of the size and dense population of the 
modern states and the scarcity of practically 
inaccessible lands. It is only Russia that has, in 
the districts bordering on the White Sea and the 
vast expanse of its Asiatic possessions, territo- 
ries capable of receiving deportations en masse. 
And the Soviet government, following and de- 
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veloping here as elsewhere practises of the 
czarist regime, makes abundant use of such an 
opportunity of getting rid of its opponents. 
Trustworthy statistics on the actual extent of 
political exile in Russia at the present time are 
not available. In the period of czarisrn the 
average yearly number of exiles rose from about 
2000 at the beginning of last century to about 
20,000 toward the end of the century. It is 
probable that these figures have not greatly in- 
creased today. I’he living conditions in the 
sparse villages of that immense continent were 
and still are very miserable. Charges of forced 
labor exacted by the Soviet government from 
these exiles have resulted in a violent campaign 
for the boycotting of Siberian products. Russia 
has also afforded an example of the revival of 
typical exterritorial exile by the expulsion of 
Trotsky. 

In its psychological and social aspects political 
exile has never from the remotest antiquity been 
considered as degrading or as in any way de- 
tracting from the repute of the exile. Indeed, the 
contrary has always been the case, whether for 
the reason that there is in it a voluntary element, 
as an act of pride in withdrawing although at the 
cost of grave personal sacrifice from a degrading 
judicial submission, or because its determining 
cause is thought to be not a crime but an ideal 
dissent regarding the mode of governing the 
state. Since exile is often the consequence of 
civil war, during which the decision as to where 
the legitimate right and authority reside is un- 
settled, and since the exiles of today may be the 
rulers of tomorrow, it behooves us to apply to 
exile the criteria appropriate to a state of war 
rather than those of ordinary penal law. Accord- 
ing to Grote, among the Greeks “ostracism was 
a compliment.” While this judgment may seem 
rather overdrawn, it is certain that both among 
the Greeks and among the Romans exile, even if 
only in a negative way, was an appellation of 
dignity and prestige. This element of prestige is 
reflected also in the sentiment of respect with 
which the exile is usually regarded in the country 
that shelters him. But vStill other elements enter 
into the psychology of the exile to produce a 
complex of pride, hope, depression, savage love 
and profound yearning which has made the exile 
a favorite subject for writers. Life in a new en- 
vironment, alien to all the partisan passions of 
the country of origin, carries with it the neces- 
sity of readjustments which leave lasting im- 
pressions. The exile acquires new habits, new 
manners of thought, which are sometimes super* 
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imposed upon the old so that there, is created in 
him a feeling for the country of adoption that is 
insensibly superimposed upon that for his native 
land. Sometimes, on the other hand, the lack of 
understanding and the indifference of the world 
around him bring on a profound nostalgia, so 
that, contrasting it with the world in which he 
lives, his native land becomes a sort of idyllic 
Eden. And the distance that separates in his 
mind those countries, the idealized and the real, 
often causes him to fail to recognize the one in 
the other. In Mazzini the ideal Italy was so 
strong that he knew not how adequately to ap- 
preciate the real Italy that had come up out of 
the process of unification, and preferred to con- 
tinue to live in exile. Aside from these extreme 
cases exiles are generally characterized by a 
certain lack of comprehension of their own 
country, which in their absence inevitably un- 
dergoes changes and transformations without 
their knowledge; so that returning they con- 
tinue to be in some manner strangers in their 
own land. Even the love of country undergoes 
profound modifications in exile. No longer is it 


the peaceful and legitimate love of the citizen; 
but a love censorious and contentious and there- 
fore capable of suggesting even the extreme 
measure of violence. To take up arms against 
one’s country for the sake of one’s country is the 
extreme and desperate recourse to which this 
sentiment can lead and to which it often has 
led. 

Guido de Ruggiero 

See: Citizenship; Ostracism; Outlawry; Political 
Offenders; Mass Expulsions; Deportation and Ex- 
pulsion OF Aliens; Asylum; Sanctuary; Freedom 
OF Speech and of the Press. 
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EXPATRIATION. As used in this article the 
term means the loss by an individual of citizen- 
ship, or nationality, of a state. While expatria- 
tion usually connotes permanent departure from 
the country of which an individual has been a 
national, and naturalization in another country, 
these elements may not always be present. 

The Oratio pro Balho indicates that the right 
of a person to change his nationality without ob- 
taining the express permission of the state was 
recognized, at least in theory, in Rome in the 
time of Cicero. The right does not seem to have 
been recognized generally in the Middle Ages. 
Under the feudal system it was possible, how- 
ever, for the subject of a prince to cast olT his al- 
legiance upon performing certain ceremonies 
and departing from the kingdom or principality. 

The common law of England concerning na- 
tionality denied the right of a person to expatri- 
ate himself without obtaining the express per- 
mission of the sovereign. In the early history of 
the United States this strict rule of the common 
law was applied by the courts in a number of 
cases, notwithstanding the fact that a large part 
of the citizenship of the United States was made 
up of persons who had been naturalized and had 
been required to forswear their prior allegiance 
in applying for naturalization. The executive 
branch of the government took a more liberal 
position with regard to the matter, especially 
under the guidance of James Buchanan as secre- 
tary of state and later as president, and endeav- 
ored to protect naturalized citizens abroad, even 
when they were in the territories of the foreign 
states from which they came. In this matter diffi- 
culties were experienced, particularly in Ger- 
many and Great Britain, whence a large part of 
the immigration had come. Largely as a result of 
the protests in the United States over the arrest 
of Warren and Costello in England, Congress on 
July 27, 1868, passed an act (Revised Statutes, 
sects. 1999-2001) which declared that “the right 
of expatriation’’ was a “natural and inherent 
right of all people, indispensable to the enjoy- 
ment of the rights of life, liberty and the pursuit 
of happiness” and that “all naturalized citizens 
of the United States while in foreign countries, 


are entitled to and shall receive from this Gov- 
ernment the same protection of persons and 
property which is accorded to native bom citi- 
zens.” The attitude of the United States doubt- 
less influenced Parliament in the passage of the 
act of May 12, 1870, which provided that British 
nationality should be lost through voluntary 
naturalization in a foreign state. 

On February 22, 1868, while the Warren and 
Costello controversy was still unsettled, George 
Bancroft, then minister to Germany, signed a 
naturalization treaty between the United States 
and the North German Confederation according 
to which naturalization, coupled with a residence 
of at least five years in the naturalizing state, was 
held to determine the prior allegiance. It was 
further provided that the naturalized citizen 
should remain liable to punishment in the coun- 
try of origin for offenses committed before his 
emigration and that if he should take up a per- 
manent residence in his country of origin he 
should be held to have renounced his naturaliza- 
tion. A residence of two years in the country of 
origin raised a presumption of permanence. This 
excellent treaty was the model for treaties subse- 
quently concluded by the United States with 
many other countries. 

Notwithstanding the position which the Unit- 
ed States had taken with regard to the right of 
expatriation Congress neglected to provide ex- 
pressly by legislation how American nationality 
should be lost, until the passage of the Citizen- 
ship Act of March 2, 1907 (34 Stat. 1228), sec- 
tion 2 of which provides: 

“That any American citizen shall be deemed 
to have expatriated himself, when he has been 
naturalized in any foreign state in conformity 
with its laws, or when he has taken an oath of al- 
legiance to any foreign state. 

“When any naturalized citizen shall have re- 
sided for two years in the foreign state from 
which he came, or for five years in any other for- 
eign state it shall be presumed that he has ceased 
to be an American citizen. . . . Provided, however. 
That such presumption may be overcome on the 
presentation of satisfactory evidence to a diplo- 
matic or consular officer of the United States, 
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under such rules and regulations as the Depart- 
ment of State may prescribe: And provided also^ 
That no American citizen shall be allowed to ex- 
patriate himself when this country is at war/" 
The consensus of opinion as to the meaning 
of the second paragraph of section 2 seems to 
be that the presumption of expatriation arising 
under it is terminated upon the return of a nat- 
uralized citizen to the United States for perma- 
nent residence. According to an opinion of At- 
torney General Wickersham [28 Op. Atty. Gen. 
504 (1910)] the principal object of this provision 
is to furnish a rule to enable the secretary of 
state to determine when protection should be 
denied to naturalized citizens residing abroad. 
For discussions of this provision by the courts 
see United States v. Gay, 264 U. S. 353 (1924); 
Miller v, Sinjen, 289 Fed. 388 (1923); and Ca- 
mardo v, Tillinghast, 29 Fed. (2d) 527 (1928). 

The laws of the members of the British Com- 
monwealth of Nations and of the Latin Ameri- 
can countries, with the exception of Argentina 
and the Dominican Republic, provide that their 
nationality is lost unconditionally through nat- 
uralization abroad. Similar provisions arc found 
in the laws of Japan and of a number of Euro- 
pean countries, including Austria, Germany, 
Denmark, Sweden, Rumania. By the treaties of 
Versailles, St. Germaine-en-Laye and Trianon, 
Germany, Austria and Hungary agreed to recog- 
nize naturalization of their former subjects by 
the Allied and Associated Powers as terminating 
their former nationality. The United States ob- 
tained the benefit of these provisions through 
the treaties with the states mentioned dated Au- 
gust 25, 1921, August 24, 1921, and August 29, 
1921, respectively. The laws of a number of Eu- 
ropean states provide that their nationality is lost 
through naturalization abroad only in case cer- 
tain requirements of their military service laws 
have been complied with. The Italian law on the 
subject is unique in that an Italian loses his Ital- 
ian nationality by naturalization abroad but nev- 
ertheless remains liable for the performance in 
Italy of unfulfilled military obligations (art. 8, 
law of June 13, 1912). 

The laws of various states contain provisions 
under which nationality is lost by acts other than 
voluntary naturalization in foreign countries. 
Among these may be mentioned permanent de- 
parture from the country, residence abroad for a 
specified period, failure to return in time of war, 
evasion of military service, acceptance of decora- 
tions conferred by foreign countries and mar- 
riage of a woman national to an alien* In recent 


years there has been an extensive movement to- 
ward the repeal of laws under which women be- 
came expatriated through marriage to aliens; the 
movement has been successful in the United 
States and in some other countries. 

The movement toward general acceptance of 
the doctrine of the right of expatriation has not 
made great progress in recent years. The provi- 
sion for “expatriation permits"" in article 7 of the 
Convention on Certain Questions Relating to 
the Conflict of Nationality Laws adopted at the 
Conference for the Codification of International 
Law, which met at The Hague in March-April, 
1930, was not acceptable to the United States, 
which holds to the position that permits should 
not be required for expatriation. General assent 
to the doctrine of the right of expatriation will 
depend upon radical changes in international 
organization or a general agreement to abandon 
or greatly reduce armaments. The principal if 
not the sole cause of the reluctance of states to 
grant freedom of expatriation is the desire to 
maintain large standing armies. 

Under the laws of a number of states their 
nationality may be lost without acquisition of 
the nationality of another state, so that the per- 
sons concerned may become stateless {heimaU 
los). Furthermore, many persons who lost their 
former nationality as a result of changes in po- 
litical boundaries following the World War did 
not acquire a new nationality. Serious national 
and international problems have resulted from 
this great increase in the number of stateless 
persons. These persons are not always welcome 
in the foreign countries in which they reside and 
lack of passports or visas makes it difficult for 
them to go elsewhere. The League of Nations 
has been instrumental in convening several in- 
ternational conferences in their interest. Thus a 
number of European states have agreed to issue 
to certain political refugees within their borders 
uniform documents of identity, known as Nan- 
sen passports. The conference which met at 
Geneva in August-September, 1927, recom- 
mended the issuance of documents of identity to 
stateless persons in general as well as to persons 
whose nationality is doubtful or unknown. These 
documents may be used for identification out- 
side of the country where they are issued if 
visaed by the proper diplomatic or consular of- 
ficers, but they do not connote diplomatic pro- 
tection by the issuing state. Stateless persons 
must rely for their protection entirely upon the 
authorities of the countries in which they find 
themselves. 
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The 1930 Conference for the Codification of 
International Law adopted two special agree- 
ments concerning statelessness. One provides 
that a person born in a state of a mother possess- 
ing the nationality of that state and a father with- 
out nationality or of unknown nationality shall 
have the nationality of the state of birth. The 
other provides for deportation, under certain 
conditions, of expatriates to the countries of 
which they were formerly nationals. These pro- 
tocols, while helpful, seem unnecessarily limited. 

The number of stateless persons might be re- 
duced greatly by international agreements which 
would obligate each state to confer its national- 
ity at birth upon all persons who are bom within 
its territory and who do not acquire at birth the 
nationality of another state ji/re sanguims\ and to 
adopt measures for facilitating the naturalization 
of stateless persons within their territories, par- 
ticularly by shortening the period of residence 
required as a condition to naturalization 

Richard W. Flournoy, Jr 

See\ Citizenship; Nationality; Allegiance; Nat- 
uralization; Dual Citizenship. 
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EXPENDITURES, PUBLIC. The expendi- 
tures of all public bodies may functionally be 
considered public expenditures; but in public 
finance the term is used to designate the ex- 
penditures of governments, national, provincial 
and local. They are distinguished from the 
expenditures of private individuals and associa- 
tions by the fact that they need not pay for 
themselves or yield a pecuniary profit, although 
governments may make reproductive expendi- 
tures in establishing profit making enterprises or 
building highways paid for in whole or in part 
by taxes on gasoline or automobiles. 

The development of public expenditures can 
be traced ?iily through the modern period, be- 
cause earlier writers in the field of public finance 
failed to deal with the cost side of governmental 
budgets. Adam Smith’s discussion of “the ex- 
penses of the sovereign or commonwealth” in 
his Wealth of Nations (1776) is one of the first 
systematic analyses of the trend of public ex- 
penditures, but his example was not generally 
followed by writers on public finance until nearly 
a century had passed. Ricardo and Mill neg- 
lected the subject of public expenditures; even 
as late as 1877 Leroy- Beaulieu stated in his 
Traiti de la science dcs finances (2 vols., Paris) 
that an inquiry into state expenditure did not 
belong to the science of finance, which he be- 
lieved should concern itself with revenue only. 
Few later writers held so extreme a position; 
the great increase in taxation during the nine- 
teenth century, particularly the increase caused 
by the assumption of new functions by govern- 
ment, forced theoretical and practical considera- 
tion of the character, purposes and limits of 
public expenditures. The conspicuous increase 
in taxation after the World War produced re- 
newed discussion of public expenditures and 
proposals for economy and retrenchment. 

The scope of public expenditures is deter- 
mined primarily by the prevailing economic or- 
ganization of society, the functions assigned the 
state and the political pressures of class, group 
and sectional interests. A primitive economy 
has neither the complex social organization re- 
quiring public expenditures nor the wealth to 
indulge them. Functions originally of a private 
character or non-existent may become govern- 
ment functions and increase government costs. 
Early capitalism insisted on restricting the ex- 
penditures of the absolutist state; the contem- 
porary democratic state has increased them 
beyond the dreams of its predecessors; while the 
communist state would enormously enlarge the 
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scope of public expenditures. Class, group and 
sectional interests clash continuously over the 
amount and legitimacy of public expenditures, 
particularly in a democratic society. 

In early forms of social organization public 
life and family life were closely linked, and there 
was little public expenditure in the sense in 
which the term is now used. Public expenditures 
developed with increasing social differentiation 
and political organization. Ordinarily religious 
activities were the most expensive social func- 
tion and that which was most likely to be met 
from the public purse. Defense, the second 
costly function of early times, was ordinarily 
contributed by the citizens in their own persons 
and with their own arms as a matter of course; 
when military expenditures assumed large pro- 
portions they were paid for by levies on con- 
quered and subject peoples. Monuments and 
other works of art constituted another important 
form of public expenditure. Some of the great 
states of early times developed expenditures 
which resemble those of the states of today. 
Athens stood out among the nations of Greece 
as a society which emphasized public works, 
maintained a service for the aid of dependent 
children and adults, and escaped heavy military 
expenditure on account of the voluntary services 
rendered by its citizens. Rome developed build- 
ings and roads as actively as a thriving new state 
or province of the twentieth century and dis- 
tributed public relief much in the manner of a 
modern city during periods of unemployment. 
The expansion of public expenditures in Rome 
was paralleled by a gradual differentiation of 
public from private revenue. 

Feudalism brought back a simpler organiza- 
tion and a tradition which in many ways re- 
sembled that of the ancient patriarchal family, 
and public expenditures as such tended to dis- 
appear. The public purse was merged with the 
private or feudal purse. The church as it 
assumed state functions developed its own sys- 
tem of public expenditures. Defense became the 
duty of the feudal organization itself. The cost 
of protection, like other costs, was incurred for 
the benefit of the prince or lord; and it was 
assumed that whatever activity promoted his 
welfare served by the same stroke the welfare of 
his people. With the coming of constitutional 
government the pendulum swung back. Defense 
became again a public function, and at the same 
time the expenses of the crown and government 
became a public responsibility. This principle 
has persisted through the modem period, for 


the essence of constitutionalism is parliamentary 
control of public revenue and expenditure. 

The expenditures of modern governments 
differ almost as much from the expenditures of 
the corresponding units two centuries ago as 
they do from the great states of ancient times. 
With the exception of defense the expensive 
state functions of today owe either their origin 
or the greater part of their development to the 
demands of modern industrial society. Certain 
functions, like that of general education, were 
formerly iinexercised or were carried on by the 
church or feudal organization. Other duties, 
such as maintaining public health and sanita- 
tion, were performed only irregularly and im- 
perfectly. 

When Adam Smith wrote the Wealth of Na- 
tions the outlines of modern public expenditures 
were beginning to emerge. In harmony with the 
laissez faire philosophy of rising capitalism 
Smith limited the role of the state, but at the 
same time he maintained that its duties included 
not only defense and internal protection but 
also the erection and maintenance of “those 
public institutions and those public works, 
which, though they may be in the highest degree 
advantageous to a great society, are, however, of 
such a nature, that the profit could never repay 
the expense to any individual or small number 
of individuals*^ (bk. v, ch. i). The public works 
which were advocated included chiefly those for 
facilitating commerce, such as roads, canals and 
bridges, and institutions for the education of 
youth and for the instruction of people of all 
ages. The interests of capitalism simultaneously 
required limiting the power of the monarchical- 
feudal state to permit the free play of new 
economic forces and increasing the functions 
and expenditures of the state to encourage in- 
dustry and commerce. 

The period which has passed since Adam 
Smith’s day represents the coming of the indus- 
trial age, with its more complex social organi- 
zation, and the decided growth of state activities. 
Public expenditures during this time have shown 
two tendencies which reflect the requirements of 
the age: the first is to increase considerably 
faster than population and slightly faster than 
national income, and the second is to reflect 
the cost of new government services as well as 
the traditional costs of defense, protection and 
administration. Adolf Wagner saw in these 
trends a “law of the increase of state activities” 
{Grundlegung der politischen Okonomie, 2 vols., 
1892-^4) according to which “the central and 
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local governments constantly undertake new 
functions, while they perform both old and new 
functions more efficiently and completely.” 

Many series of figures have been offered by 
students of public finance to show increases in 
public expenditures by the principal nations 
since the industrial revolution. Unfortunately, 
few series take price changes into account and 
consequently they cannot be used with preci- 
sion. It may be said that the public expenditures 
of western nations increased during the nine- 
teenth century from two to twenty times, and 
the tendency has since continued. 

A reliable estimate of the extent to which the 
passage of a century has expanded public ex- 
penditures and altered their distribution was 
prepared for the British Committee on National 
Debt and Taxation (the “Colwyn Committee,” 
1924-27) by W. 'J\ Layton, editor of the Ivondon 
Economist. According to his figures, which are 
summarized in Table i, expenditures of the 
central government absorbed 5 percent more 
of the British national income in 1923 than in 
i8i8. The ratio of debt services to the national 
income was almost unchanged, but war pensions 
and old age pensions absorbed 2.15 percent more 
in 1923 than they did a century before and other 
services had also conspicuously increased. 

'fABLK I 

PliRCENTACK OF NA'I'TONAL InCOME EMPLOYED IN 

Govern MEN !' Ex pi- nditures, 


Great Brij ain, 1818 

AND 1923 


Oiiji'Xi OK Exi'ENniri'KE 

1818 

1923 

Internal debt service 

8.12 

7.89 

External debt service 

— 

1.24 

Pensions (war and old age) 

•30 

2-45 

Defense 

3^2 

2.78 

Other services 

1.68 

4.80 

Cost of collection 

•97 

.29 

Total expenditure 

14.69 

J 9-45 


.Sntirce: Ciroiit lirilnin, Treasury, Committee on National 
Debt anfl Taxation, Report, Parliamentary Papers by Command, 
Cind. 2«oo (T027) p. 235. 


In the United States, where the central gov- 
ernment by the terms of the federal constitution 
is permitted few functions other than those of 
defense and the maintenance of the govern- 
mental organization and where the social func- 
tions, including education, the only fully devel- 
oped social service, are therefore relegated for 
the most part to the states and municipalities, 
a slightly different situation appears. In this case 
the assumption of new functions by the central 
government accounts for only a small although 
gradually rising sector of public expenditure. 
The remainder of the increase apparent in the 


fourfold multiplication of per capita federal 
expenditures within two decades is ascribable 
to the influence of wars, which have invariably 
left distinct and permanent increases in the na- 
tional budget in the form of debt and pension 
charges. When such expenditures have once 
risen it has proved impossible to force them to 
return to the levels of the preceding periods. 
In the American states, the political units which 
correspond to European central governments as 
far as the responsibility for education and the 
general social services is concerned, per capita 
costs show nearly as great increases as with the 
federal government. This growth has occurred 
in spite of the fact that the social insurance 
principle has not been generally adopted in 
American states. It is apparent that expenditure 
for public functions in the United States as a 
whole shows a tendency to increase like that 
which is found in Ii)uropean budgets in spite of 
the difference in the form of administration 
and in the allocation of public duties. According 
to the calculations of the National Industrial 
Conference Board combined federal, state and 
municipal expenditures in the United States 
were $855,000,000 in 1890, $2,919,000,000 in 
1913 and $12,179,000,000 in 1927. Allowing for 
changes in the value of money, there was an 
increase of 175 percent in 1913 over 1890, 205 
percent in 1927 over 1913, and 740 percent in 
1927 over 1890; on a per capita basis the in- 
creases respectively were 80 percent, 148 per- 
cent and 346 percent. 

The services which absorb most of the in- 
crease in public expenditures have appeared 
chiefly since the industrial revolution. As indus- 
trialism takes over the manufacture of goods 
formerly produced in households, so the modern 
state performs functions formerly of an indi- 
vidual or group character. The scope of these 
functions is enlarged by social development, 
which makes education, public health and the 
construction of highways cumulatively more 
important. As cities increase in size their over- 
head costs increase and require larger govern- 
ment services: municipal per capita expenditures 
are in direct proportion to the size of cities. 
Industry, commerce and labor insist upon serv- 
ices which increase public expenditures. Many 
new social problems arise and since late in the 
nineteenth century there has been a considerable 
increase in public expenditures on social welfare, 
such as old age pensions, health and unemploy- 
ment insurance, workmen’s compensation and 
aid to widows and orphans. In a number of 
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countries older systems of poor relief persist 
and extend beyond the boundaries of the specific 
social services. But while government outlays on 
social welfare are increasing rapidly they con- 
stitute only a small part of public expenditures. 
The costs of social services, exclusive of educa- 
tion, ranged in 1927 from approximately 9 
percent of combined expenditures in the United 
States to over 20 percent in Germany; many 
countries spent less than the United States and 
none (with the possible exception of Soviet 
Russia) more than Germany. 

A study of the objects of public expenditure 
since the World War shows that debt and war 
costs are well in the forefront. National debt, 
defense, pensions and other war charges in 1927 
absorbed approximately one quarter of com- 
bined public expenditures in the United States 
and Germany and one half in England and 
France. The national debts alone are a serious 
burden; services on these debts in 1930-31 
constituted 37 percent of the expenditures of 
the central government in Great Britain and 30 
percent in the United States. 

Expenditures in modern states are well above 
the possible or theoretical minimum which rep- 
resents the amount required for debt service 
plus those provisions for defense and adminis- 
tration which satisfy traditions of long standing. 
Over and above that minimum is an area where 
conflicting class, group and sectional interests 
clash most sharply and affect the amount and 
distribution of public expenditures according to 
the balance of political power. Within this area 
a persistent struggle goes on over increasing or 
reducing public expenditures. The agitation for 
reduction affects particularly the social services 
which the state has taken over recently but is 
by no means limited to that field. Debt reduction 
and economies in defense and administration 
are advocated with almost the persistence which 
marks the constant criticism of the social services. 

Criticism of debt payments as a part of public 
expenditure is reflected in the position of the 
British public on the debt incurred in the World 
War. The British dead weight debt increased 
from ^650,000,000 in 1914 to ,^7,800,000,000 
in 1920. About six sevenths of this amount rep- 
resented the debt which was owed internally 
and was therefore susceptible of adjustment 
without jeopardizing the British government’s 
foreign relations. In order to reduce the heavy 
annual charge for principal and interest on this 
debt, a charge which was assumed to be paid 
by the working class through taxes for the bene- 


fit of the investing class, a capital levy upon the 
rich, the proceeds of which were to be used for 
liquidation of the internal debt, was advocated 
by the British Labour party throughout the first 
post-war decade. It was argued that with a few 
bold strokes the heavy annual burden imposed 
by these expenditures could be removed or 
materially reduced. The movement failed of 
success through the lack of parliamentary sup- 
port from members of other parties, and the 
hea\y debt charges remained. The debt policy 
of the United States was similarly attacked about 
the same time, although much more moderately. 
It was the policy of the federal government 
rapidly to decrease the $26,000,000,000 debt 
inherited from the World War at the rate of 
about $1,000,000,000 a year. The government 
maintained this policy of reduction in spite of 
the criticism that it demanded a higher rate of 
federal taxation than would otherwise have been 
necessary; but with the arrival of the economic 
depression of 1929 to 1931 the debt reduction 
program was temporarily abandoned. 

Defense expenditures are also subjected to 
attack from time to time. In this case, however, 
sharp differences of opinion arise between those 
sections of the population which advocate pre- 
paredness for war and those which support 
programs of armament reduction or disarma- 
ment from motives of economy or humanitarian- 
ism. Military expenditures increase, however, in 
spite of all efforts to the contrary. 

The sharpest criticism of all is directed toward 
public expenditure for the social services, al- 
though they constitute a smaller item than 
national debt and war charges. These services 
are modern in character and involve antagonistic 
class and group interests; for these and other 
reasons pressure is constantly brought to bear 
upon legislators for retrenchment. Such protests 
are frequently based in part upon the fact that 
public expenditures on the social services effect 
a considerable redistribution of income. Money 
is taken from those most able to pay and is 
distributed to the less fortunate in the form of 
public services. In Great Britain, for example, 
according to evidence given before the Unem- 
ployment Insurance Commission in 193 1 , a sum 
equal to one seventh of the nation’s weekly wage 
bill was being paid out in cash weekly in the six 
chief social service accounts. Only 18 percent of 
that amount was estimated to be contributed by 
the workers; the remainder came for the most 
part from taxation, the chief element in which 
was taxation of personal incomes. It might 
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therefore be said that in Great Britain income 
was being redistributed through levies upon the 
income taxpayer and subsidies of a total of 
$20,000,000 weekly to the dependent classes. 
This argument is used in all countries in oppo- 
sition to public expenditures on social services. 

It is also maintained that the effect of heavy 
taxation for the support of social services is a 
burden upon industry and economically unjusti- 
fiable. This contention opens up the question of 
productive and unproductive public expendi- 
tures. The older conception of what is unpro- 
ductive is untenable; nevertheless, many public 
expenditures are clearly unproductive, such as 
expenditures on war or on graft, waste and 
bureaucratic inefficiency. Economic services by 
governments are productive; the construction of 
highways, for example, is of value to producers 
of materials and of automobiles. But the social 
services may be equally productive. Modern 
business is inconceivable without universal edu- 
cation. Sanitation, training of defectives and 
social insurance increase productive efficiency 
by promoting individual well-being. Frequently 
the same groups which demand retrenchment 
in some item of public expenditure urge an 
increase in other items; and while each group 
may oppose demands of the others, the net re- 
sult is a further increase in public expenditures. 

It has been regarded as an axiom of public 
finance that public expenditures determine pub- 
lic revenue; while the spending of an individual, 
in contrast, is cut or measured according to his 
income. Although the traditional description of 
public expenditures appears to hold good with 
respect to the social services it is not necessarily 
valid for public expenditure in general, as C. C. 
Plehn has pointed out in his Introduction to 
Public Finance, Exceptions may occur on ac- 
count of a legislature’s consideration of the 
taxpayers* existing burden in the instances where 
unexpectedly fruitful taxation provides surplus 
revenue or when, as in case of war, expenditures 
rise so rapidly that it would be unsettling to 
increase current revenues in proportion. 

An understanding of the character and costs 
of government activities depends upon the ade- 
quate classification of public expenditures. Stu- 
dents of public finance differ considerably in 
their classifications, which are influenced by 
theories of public spending and by interpreta- 
tions of state functions. Classifications are fixed 
while expenditures change. German economists 
of the seventeenth century classified public ex- 
penditures according to the needs of the abso- 


lutist state; Adam Smith broadened the classifi- 
cation to include the needs of rising capitalism. 
But Adam Smith in no wise settled the question, 
as state functions and expenditures assumed 
new forms and purposes. Gustav Cohn’s four- 
fold grouping has been provocative for students 
in later years; he classified expenditures func- 
tionally according to benefit — functions per- 
formed solely for the benefit of the individual 
and for which he would naturally be expected 
to pay; functions which benefit chiefly certain 
individuals but which society accepts in a larger 
sense; functions which aid the handicapped; and 
functions which confer a common benefit upon 
all members of society. But suggestive as this 
classification is, it has its limitations and throws 
no light upon other important problems such 
as are involved in revenue, administration and the 
like. Recent discussion has mainly concerned the 
practicable way of obtaining a functional classi- 
fication of public expenditures from the de- 
partmental accounts which governments pub- 
lish. The League of Nations uses the following 
classification: defense, foreign affairs, colonial 
affairs, supreme organs and general administra- 
tion, public health, social welfare, education, 
science and arts, economic administration, finan- 
cial administration, pensions and debt service. 
But since classification depends upon purpose, 
other classifications are necessary for a complete 
understanding of public expenditures. For ordi- 
nary purposes a functional classification is most 
useful, particularly if the expending organs are 
organized on a functional basis. 

Public expenditures are increasing in all 
countries. There are considerable variations in 
amount and distribution determined by the de- 
gree of economic development, the prevalence 
of war and the extent of social services. The best 
available basis for comparison is the relation of 
public expenditure to national income, which 
should be supplemented by figures for public 
expenditures per capita. 

Differences in the forms of political organi- 
zation considerably affect the distribution of 
expenditures between central and local govern- 
ments. In France expenditures of the central 
governments constituted approximately four 
fifths of the total, three quarters in Italy, three 
fifths in Great Britain, one half in Japan and 
Canada and one third in the United States and 
Germany. It is apparent that comparisons of 
national expenditures alone are misleading. Ex- 
cluding the United States and Canada, there 
are no considerable variations in public expend!- 
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tures as percentages of national income, although 
the percentages must be taken with caution 
owing to the tentative character of the data on 
national incomes. 


TABLE II 

Public Expenditures in Selected Countries, 1927* 


('OUNTRY 

By 

Ckntral 

Govkrn- 

MENT (IN 
$1,000,000) 

By 

('entral 

AND L(KA1 
(ioVERN- 
MENl (in 
$1,000,000) 

Total Public 
Expknuiturks 

Percfn I 

OF Per 

Naiional Capita 
Income 

United States 

4,069 

12,179 

16 

S102 

Great Britain 

3,815 

6,084 

29 

135 

Germany 

1,561 

4.093 

30 

65 

France 

t,66i 

2,102 

25 

51 

Italy 

1,072 

1,403 

30 

35 

Japan 

644 

1,424 

24 

23 

Canada 

325 

701 

13 

76 


♦ Operating expenditures of post offices and other state economic 
enterprises are excluded. 

Source: Compiled from the ofTicial statistical yearbooks and 
abstracts for 1930 of Great Britain, (Jermany, France, Italy and 
Canada; Iveague of Nations, Memorandum on Publu Finance, 
iQ26~ig2H (Geneva 1929); National Industrial Conference 
Hoard, Cost of Government in the United Slates, 1^27-1^)28 (New 
York 1930); Fisk, II. E., “Some New Estimates of National 
Incomes” in American Economic Review, vol. xx (1930) 20-27. 

Public expenditures are ordinarily higher than 
taxation. The ratio of taxation to public expend- 
itures varies in different years and in different 
countries; in 1927 the ratio was approximately 
three fifths in Canada, Japan and Italy, seven 
tenths in Great Britain and Germany, three 
fourths in the United States and four fifths in 
France. The difference was made up by loans, 
administrative revenues and profits from gov- 
ernment economic enterprises such as post 
offices, railways and monopolies. 

Public expenditures and consequently taxa- 
tion absorb a growing proportion of the national 
income. In spite of the demands for retrench- 
ment the tendency is for public expenditures to 
continue to grow as governments absorb more 
economic and social functions in harmony with 
the growing complexity of society and the pres- 
sure of group and class interests. 

Alzada Comstock 

See: Public Finance; Revenues, Public; Taxation; 
Budget; Financial Administration; Local Fi- 
nance; War Finance; Armaments; Public Debt; 
Public Works; Agriculture, Government Services 
for; Business, Government Services for; Labor, 
Government Services for; Social Insurance; So- 
cial Work. 

Consult: Standard textbooks on public finance such as 
those by Paul Leroy-Beaulieu, C. F. Bastable, H. C. 
Adams, C. C. Plehn, G. Findlay Shirras, H. L. Lutz, 


A. C. Pigou; Cohn, Gustav, System der Nationaldko^ 
nomie, 3 vols. (Stuttgart 1885-98) vol. ii, tr. by T. B. 
Veblen as The Science of Finance (Chicago 1895); 
Colm, Gerhard, Volkswirtschaftliche Theorie der 
Staatsausgaben ('lubingen 1927); Rendu, Andrd, La 
loi de Wagner et Vaccroisse merit des depenses dans les 
budgets modernes (Paris 1910); Chicos, Stefan, Le 
contrOle de I'engagement des depenses publiques (Paris 
1929); Kuezynski, Jiirgen, Der Staatshaushalt ; ein 
Beitrag sur Erkenntnis der Struktur des kapitalistischen 
und des kommunistischen Staates (Berlin 1927); Guest, 
Harold W., Public Expenditure ; the Present Ills and the 
Proposed Remedies (New York 1927); Walker, M. L., 
Municipal Expenditures (Baltimore 1930); American 
Academy of Political and Social Science, “Taxation 
and Public Expenditures,” Annals, vol. xcv (1921); 
National Industrial Conference Board, Cost of Gun- 
ernment in the United States, 1(J2H~2Q (New York 
1931); (jieat Britain, Treasury, C'ornmittee on Na- 
tional Debt and T'axation, Report, Parliamentary 
Papers by Command, Cmd. 2800 (1927); League of 
Nations, Memorandum on Public Finance, jg26-28 
(Geneva 1929). 

EXPERT. The use of the expert in government 
and social affairs has assumed prominence con- 
currently with the adoption of a new notion of 
the function of government itself. 'Phis has come 
to be thought of not as the keeping of the peace 
and the enforcement of contracts hut as the fa- 
cilitation of the good life and the removal of 
friction by a technique of social engineering. The 
novel complexity of modern social conditions 
has rendered the development of such a tech- 
nique imperative for efficiency. 

The recognition of the need for superior or 
esoteric knowledge in government is not new. 
The medicine man or shaman laid claim to such 
knowledge and it has been the basis of the power 
of the priest in government as distinct from that 
of the warrior. The pontiffs of very early Rome, 
if folk etymology is correct, may have assisted 
with their knowledge of spells and omens the 
skill of the engineer. Certainly such priestly as- 
sistance was given to military leaders. The first 
philosophical exponent of the notion of govern- 
ment by the expert was Plato. Plato, however, 
does not visualize the expert in government as a 
priest possessed of occult knowledge but rather 
as a technician, comparable to the physician or 
the weaver yet possessing not merely practical 
skill but precise and systematic knowledge of his 
subject, which was the architectonic one of so- 
cial or political control. A fusion of these two 
notions of special grace and of superior technical 
knowledge underlies the Catholic doctrine of a 
priesthood entrusted with the spiritual direction 
of Christian society. 

The insistence of Protestantism upon the om- 
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nicompetence of the private conscience aided by 
a common sense interpretation of the open Bible, 
symbolized by the burning by Luther of the 
book of the canon law, was entirely inimical to 
the recognition of the expert in religious society. 
When the modern democratic movement sprang 
out of the Puritan rebellion there was a like in- 
sistence upon the sufficiency of the plain man 
and of the amateur, which reached its culmina- 
tion in the political philosophy of Andrew Jack- 
son. Whereas these democratic movements were 
largely led by lawyers, members of what can 
claim to be the first secular expert profession, 
the twentieth century saw an interesting revolt 
against the tendency of this profession to mo- 
nopolize legislative posts. As a sign of the turn 
of the tide it may be noticed that this agitation 
was conducted, especially under the emergency 
demands of war, in the name of “business gov- 
ernment.” 

I'he demand for greater perfection in admin- 
istrative methods, the enlargement in scope of 
what arc understood to be the functions of gov- 
ernment, and the increasing complexity of civili- 
zation and its needs, involving division of labor 
and specialization, have all militated in favor of 
the use of the expert. In the civil service of Ger- 
many, Great Britain and other nations the polit- 
ical appointee has been progressively replaced 
by those admitted as the result of competitive 
examination, who are expected to look upon 
their work as a life profession. The expert knowl- 
edge of civil servants, their organization and 
their power have grown in many countries to 
such a point that attention is being directed to 
the question how far tlie civil service is trespass- 
ing upon the proper field of the judiciary and the 
legislature, d'he same tendency to increase the 
power of the governmental expert is apparent in 
the field of local government, especially in con- 
nection with the appointment of city managers 
to exercise the powers once vested in elected 
mayors. An interesting corrective to the growth 
of bureaucracy may be found in the rise, espe- 
cially in the United States, of expert institutions 
and research bureaus able to supply technical 
information and advice, but whose members are 
not recipients of official salaries and enjoy none 
of that administrative power which renders bu- 
reaucratic esprit de corps dangerous. 

The assumption of new and more delicate 
functions by the legislature and the courts in the 
modern state has led, first, to serious discussion 
of reform with a view to placing representation 
upon a functional basis so that legislation might 


be discussed by persons of appropriate training; 
and, second, to the appointment of persons of 
expert knowledge, such as consulting psychia- 
trists, as advisers to the court. This latter tend- 
ency has the merit of securing impartiality and 
eliminating the presence of experts brought in to 
give evidence favorable to the rival parties in 
suits. In connection with the work of the exec- 
utive a distinction is now being made betweei 
advice based upon a technical knowledge of de- 
partmental administration, such as the civil serv- 
ice possesses, and advice based upon fundamen- 
tal research unlimited by any administrative 
presuppositions. The appointment in 1930 of 
the British Economic Advisory Council, in suc- 
cession to the Committee of Civil Research, is a 
sign of the development and organization of this 
branch of the public service in the economic 
field. Such technical study has of course long 
been recognized as important in military and 
admiralty matters. Economic planning has been 
utilized most extensively in Soviet Russia and 
in Fascist Italy. When governments begin to lay 
down regulations in the field of hygiene, medical 
officers are required and an intimate relationship 
becomes necessary between the government and 
purely scientific bodies such as the Medical Re- 
search Council in Great Britain. The extent to 
which the economic development of tropical 
countries depends upon advice from medical, 
biological and agricultural experts has been re- 
cently recognized, as has the importance of eth- 
nologists and anthropologists in dealing with 
primitive tribes and in other problems of colonial 
government. The psychologist’s competence to 
advise in the field of education is also recognized. 

A higher administrative standard and an ex- 
pansion of the field of government activities have 
been sought as the greater complexity of the 
problems of control in the modern world and the 
incompetence of lay common sense to deal with 
them have been recognized. It was inevitable 
that the increasing use made of the expert ad- 
viser in the field of business should have its 
repercussion upon political and organized social 
life. Matters hitherto regarded as appropriate for 
the activities of the politician are now felt to be 
more wisely handed over to economic or finan- 
cial experts for investigation, which has fre- 
quently compelled the acceptance of conclusions 
entirely unpalatable to popular taste and unlikely 
to be reached by unaided lay judgment. Success- 
ful work was performed by such experts under 
the auspices of the League pf Nations in connec- 
tion with the financial »'«-pnn8truction of Hungary 
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and Austria and the advice given to several coun- 
tries in currency problems. The most striking 
instance of the transfer to experts of a question 
once regarded as preeminently political (in the 
sense of affecting national security) has been the 
use of the Dawes and Young commissions on 
German war reparations. The value of such 
commissions, as General Smuts has pointed out, 
is that they enable the politician to protect him- 
self from the pressure of ill informed popular 
clamor. That the suspicion which has generally 
fastened upon bureaucracy shall not fasten upon 
all expertise is one of the matters of prime con- 
cern in connection with the future of good gov- 
ernment. As General Smuts has said, the chief 
political problem of the present is “to find for 
the expert an organic place in the workings of 
democracy.'' 

Criticism has been directed against the devel- 
opment of expertise upon the grounds that ex- 
perts are frequently inspired by a caste spirit, 
are averse to change, are moved by an arrogance 
which prevents them from judging the impor- 
tance of their own conclusions in proper per- 
spective, and that they sacrifice the insight of 
common sense to the intensity of their own 
experience in a limited field and fail to recognize 
that demonstrations of fact do not settle issues 
concerning values. 

Admittedly there is a tendency upon the part 
of civil servants to treat human beings “as state- 
documents walking." This trait, however, is 
probably distinctive of the administrator and 
man in office, trained or otherwise, rather than 
of the expert as such. A more serious risk is that 
experts working under political authorities with 
whom they are out of sympathy may so use their 
technical skill as to render the plans of their po- 
litical chiefs abortive. This risk serves as the 
justification for the policy, generally identified 
with the name of President Jackson but having 
an abundance of precedents in earlier British 
policy, of making extensive changes in the civil 
service with each political change in the admin- 
istration. Especially is this danger of sabotage 
likely to be real where the experts are drawn 
from the middle classes and forced to work under 
a proletarian government, as in Soviet Russia. 
The situation in Soviet Russia, however, is in 
many respects peculiar. The revolution has been 
so extreme that it has alienated the bulk of that 
trained intelligentsia which in other countries 
has been highly sympathetic toward reform; it 
is so recent that time has not yet elapsed for the 
training of new and politically sound experts 


such as the French Revolution was able to uti- 
lize, in the military field, in its later phases; and 
owing to the agricultural character of Russia the 
body of skilled artisans which might provide 
suitable material for training has been small. In 
Great Britain on the whole no difficulty has been 
found in securing the loyal cooperation of a 
highly trained upper middle class body of expert 
administrators with a socialist government. 

The expert is surrounded by none of those 
trappings of power which have hitherto distin- 
guished the rulers of mankind; he is concerned 
rather with the administration of things than 
with the rule of men. Nor is it just to attach 
odium to the expert in the art of ruling, whose 
chief task is to understand human psychology, 
because departmental experts in banking or in 
naval construction often do not understand it at 
all. Questions which political experts are called 
upon to decide, although ethical when regarded 
as ends, may be technical when regarded as 
means. Professor Charles Beard has pointed out 
that government constantly faces large questions 
of choice which cannot be solved by scientific 
method alone — questions involving intuitive in- 
sight, ethical judgment and valuation. The dif- 
ference between the expert, or Platonic, concep- 
tion of government and that democratic concep- 
tion which may be described as Jacksonian is 
that in the former case the task of the statesman 
is considered to be that of studying the social 
problem and after making his diagnosis of apply- 
ing a remedy at once experimental and scientific, 
consistent both with the ascertained facts and 
with the normative ideals or aims of the society 
in question; while in the latter case the task of 
the political amateur is to give expression to the 
will of the sovereign and omnicompetent people 
on matters in which its conscience may have 
been stirred and by this fiat and thaumaturgical 
process to change the social situation in accord- 
ance with popular wish and caprice without 
regard to any natural laws of human psychology, 
economics or sociology. The disasters attendant 
upon the latter course are written large upon the 
pages of history and provide the chief justifica- 
tion for any plausibility which arguments against 
democracy and on behalf of various forms of 
benevolent despotism may possess. 

George E. G. Catlin 

See: Authority; Common Sense; Amateur; Democ- 
racy; Bureaucracy; Civil Service; Professions; En- 
gineering; Efficiency; Expert Testimony; Alien- 
ist; International Advisers. 

Consult: Smuts, J. C., Africa and Some World Frob^ 
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lem (Oxford 1930) ch. vi; Zimmern, A. E., Learning 
and Leadership (Geneva 1927); Lippmann, Walter, 
The Phantom Public (New York 1925); Follett, M. P., 
Creative Experience (New York 1924) ch. i; Laski, 
Harold J., “Limitations of the Expert” in Harper* s 
Magazine, vol. clxii (1930) loi-io; Frankfurter, Felix, 
Public and its Government (New Haven 1930) chs. iii-> 
iv; Beard, Charles A., “Government by Technolo- 
gists” in New Republic, vol. Ixiii (1930) 115-20; Dick- 
inson, John, “Administrative f^aw and the Fear of 
Bureaucracy” in American Bar Journal, vol. xiv (1928) 
513-16, 597-602; Port, F. J., Administrative Law 
(London 1929); Robson, W. A., Justice and Ad- 
ministrative Law (London 1928); Hewart, Gordon, 
The New Despotism (London 1929); Finer, Herman, 
Representative Goi^ernment and a Parliament of Indus- 
try (London 1923); White, I^. D., Introduction to the 
Study of Public Administration (New York 1926), and 
The City Manager (Chicago 1927); Weber, G. A., 
Organized Efforts for the Improvement of Methods of 
Administration in the United States (New York 1919). 

EXPERT TESTIMONY. The necessity of es- 
tablishing in litigation points of science, art and 
technical practise has probably been long recog- 
nized. Roman praetors on appropriate occasions 
appointed physicians, midwives, persons skilled 
in handwriting, surveyors and presumaldy math- 
ematicians to aid in the performance of judicial 
functions. At present scarcely any countries lack 
regulations respecting expert testimony. In the 
United States widespread reference of factual 
questions to the average intelligence of juries 
makes the expert particularly necessary. Popular 
education can scarcely keep pace with the rapid 
extension of applied science. 

Scientific explanations in the court room face 
difficulties, some of which arc inherent and 
unavoidable. Litigation may hinge upon matters 
as to which learned men are honestly at logger- 
heads. Nor are events giving rise to lawsuits 
always or even often sufficiently foreseen to be 
fully observed, let alone controlled. Other diffi- 
culties arise from the nature of judicial proce- 
dure. These can be best realized by considering 
the three principal ways for bringing expert 
knowledge to bear on litigation. 

An expert or body of experts may be used as 
part of the determining tribunal itself. This plan 
appears early in the history of English law. 
Bracton mentions the jury of matrons de ventre 
inspiciendo. During the fourteenth century, prob- 
ably earlier and certainly for hundreds of years 
thereafter juries of English tradesmen or mer- 
chants tried issues to which their special experi- 
ence had useful application. Throughout Europe 
and South and Central America many codes 
provide elaborately for appointment in civil liti- 
gation of experts whose function is to investigate 
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and report upon specified issues, as, for example, 
the codes of France, the Argentine Republic, 
Paraguay and Uruguay and also the federal law 
of Switzerland . Thus there develops something 
like a trial within a trial, the necessity of im- 
partial judgment by the experts being strongly 
emphasized. The weight accorded such experts’ 
reports varies from country to country, in some 
systems depending upon the subject matter of 
investigation as well as upon the unanimity or 
diversity of the reported conclusions. Rather 
less frequently nations of the civil law group 
have provisions for somewhat similar handling 
of technical issues in criminal cases. In English 
and American courts the use of experts in a judi- 
cial capacity is now rarely if ever seen, but such 
administrative tribunals as railway or commerce 
commissions and industrial accident boards give 
litigants the advantage of skilled determination. 

A second method of enlisting the services of 
experts is to employ them as advisers to the 
court. Alongside the old practise of summoning 
special juries English courts early developed a 
usage of consulting surgeons, grammarians and 
merchants upon technical points. Broad power 
on these lines still exists in England, although 
apparently it is sparingly exercised beyond mari- 
time and patent litigation. In the United States 
most judges would probably hesitate thus to 
seek advice except so far as permitted under the 
doctrine of judicial notice or authorized by 
express statute. Where the civil law prevails, 
such consultation is much more acceptable, not 
merely because of code provisions or implica- 
tions but for lack of the strait laced rules of 
evidence binding Anglo-American courts. 

A third method of dealing with expert testi- 
mony, according to which it is presented directly 
to the jury or other persons trying the facts, 
has been worked out in Anglo-American law. 
Case law on the topic began its growth in the 
seventeenth century, but it was retarded by the 
concept that it is for the jury and only the jury 
to draw inferences and form conclusions, wit- 
nesses being confined to statements of what they 
had seen and heard. A definitive English civil 
case sustaining the admissibility of scientific 
expert opinion (Folkes v. Chadd, 3 Dougl. 
158), that of a well known engineer, came up 
only as late as 1782. At present the conten- 
tious presentation of expert knowledge consid- 
erably overshadows other methods of attaining 
the same end in English courts, and very nearly 
eclipses them in courts of the United States. 
It is not to be inferred, however, that the alter- 
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native procedures employed under the civil law 
similarly eclipse the contentious method before 
tribunals of other foreign countries. On the con- 
trary, in France, Germany and elsewhere ex- 
perts produced by the parties are heard on 
occasion with such approximation to common 
law practise as different trial usage admits. 

Every method for the securing of expert tes- 
timony is open to some form of criticism. The 
use of trained minds attached permanently or 
temporarily to the tribunal for determination of 
technical questions seems in theory quite ideal. 
American constitutional provisions, however, 
guaranteeing “due process of law” or trial by 
jury may require that the determination be of 
prima facie or evidential value only, unless the 
litigants stipulate for finality. Apart from con- 
stitutional objections, there is to be considered 
the added judicial expense of permanent boards 
of experts. Moreover, it may be doubted that 
any country could furnish a sufficient number 
and variety of experts both capable and willing. 
Furthermore, experts so employed might come 
to constant deadlocks, and the courts might not 
be able to handle the complex problem of ad- 
ministration. The limit of practical advance 
along this line lies perhaps in the establishment 
of certain technically specialized tribunals or 
divisions of tribunals, such as the English Com- 
mercial Coxirt and some American administra- 
tive bodies, as well as in the increasing judicial 
and legislative recognition of commercial arbi- 
tration. 

The employment of disinterested experts as 
advisers to the court seems unworkable where 
juries are finally responsible for solution of fac- 
tual issues, nor is this way of acquiring infor- 
mation beyond reproach even where the judge 
handles fact as well as law. British commentators 
object to judicial receipt of advice from persons 
whose exact views and possible errors are not 
disclosed by open examination. A judge may be 
far from infallible in his estimates of professional 
competency unrelated to law. Critical comment 
has also emanated from continental sources, not 
disclosing the same ingrained faith in cross ex- 
amination but emphasizing the risk of unfair 
surprise to litigants. Yet the principle of this 
consultative method has been employed in thor- 
oughly commendable fashion. A well known 
Massachusetts statute — ^with which may be com- 
pared a law of Hungary dating back to 1896 or 
earlier and a California act of 1929 — ^provides 
for advisory mental examination of certain crim- 
inal defendants before trial. The reports made 


are accessible to court, probation officer, prose- 
cutor and defense counsel. Despite imperfect 
administration the statute has improved Massa- 
chusetts practise relating to the common defense 
of insanity. 

At best, however, American courts must long 
continue to receive most expert evidence through 
contentious party presentation. The fundamen- 
tal difficulty here seems largely insurmountable. 
Ex hypothesi experts testify to matters beyond 
the training and experience of those who must 
render the decision of fact. In a clash between 
experts the triers lack qualification to choose 
the sounder view. Forensic ajxtitude and clever 
manipulation may well oust real learning and 
solid judgment. Certainly this risk is not les- 
sened by the shallow competency of some “ex- 
perts” whom the courts tolerate or by the 
ignorance, haggling and artificial restrictions 
with which lawyers and judges alike sometimes 
confuse presentation of specialized information. 
The so-called hypothetical question is only too 
often a necessity and a very cumbersome one; 
it can rob an examination of intelligibility if 
framed without the firm mental grasp essential 
to terse description of decisive factors. More- 
over, it is frequently charged that partisanship 
and self-interest fatally depreciate our expert 
evidence, a criticism directed particularly at the 
physicians and alienists who are so frequently 
called in personal injury actions and criminal 
prosecutions. Doubtless the evils of expert testi- 
mony in this respect are exaggerated but the 
popular view is distinctly cynical, nor are causes 
for cynicism hard to find. Now and then a 
notorious case stirs the suspicion that any man 
with a long enough purse can obtain expert 
testimony on cither side of a question or even 
on both sides successively. In personal injury 
actions attending physicians naturally testify for 
plaintiffs and it is fre(}uently obvious that, as the 
litigating patients are without means, the physi- 
cians’ only chance of pay for cither testimony or 
treatment is contingent upon legal victory. \^et 
many poor men cannot otherwise obtain medi- 
cal assistance except through charity. 

In Germany and many other countries experts 
are officially listed or approved. It has been 
urged that American legislatures or courts, with- 
out trusting blindly to mere mechanical classi- 
fications, might attempt some weeding out of 
incompetents by this device. As a corollary trial 
judges would be expected to require much more 
than perfunctory showings of capacity for the 
particular business in hand and to prevent the 
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blocking of scientific elucidation by futile pro- 
cedural technicalities. Sharper and more fre- 
quent limitation of the number of experts to be 
heard would tend to raise the quality of evidence 
and to cheapen and expedite proceedings. A 
rule that each party must disclose his list of 
experts some time before trial is at least worthy 
of consideration. To end the subsidizing of ex- 
perts it is sometimes proposed that they be 
restricted to the nominal fees payable to lay 
witnesses. Such an extreme practise would im- 
pose too many burdens upon prominent tech- 
nicians and professional men and would lower 
the quality of evidence by discouraging adequate 
preparation before taking the stand. A more 
workable rule would remove the matter of fees 
from the realm of private agreement and leave 
their amounts to judicial determination. Much 
legislation to this effect already exists outside 
common law countries. Indeed, in some foreign 
court systems regular schedules of expert fees 
prevail. A number of American states have stat- 
utes empowering judges to grant special witness 
fees to experts. At least one state, Michigan, has 
since 1905 coupled with this a strict provision 
forbidding additional compensation, and re- 
ported decisions indicate that it has not become 
a dead letter. 

Another warmly advocated check on partisan- 
ship is judicial appointment of expert witnesses. 
This is a common expedient the world over 
and is employed in several American states. But 
twenty-one years ago the Supreme Court of 
Michigan held that the due process clause ren- 
dered unconstitutional a statute providing for 
judicially appointed experts in criminal homi- 
cide cases (People v. Dickerson, 164 Mich. 148). 
Although the parties were permitted to call their 
own experts as well, the opinion argued that the 
testimony of official experts would receive undue 
credit and that it was no proper part of the 
judge’s function to select witnesses. Not long 
thereafter, however, a North Carolina trial judge 
was sustained by the state Supreme Court when 
he called an experc witness in a murder case on 
his own initiative [State v. Horne, 171 N. C. 787 
(1916)]. In 1930 the Supreme Court of Wiscon- 
sin sustained a statute resembling the earlier 
Michigan act against claims that it compelled 
self-incrimination, violated the guaranty of jury 
trial and entrusted the judge with a non-judicial 
function (Jessner v. State, 231 N. W. 634). 

The Wisconsin decision is likely to shape the 
future trend of decision and to stimulate legis- 
lation. Indeed, even before it was handed down, 
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California by acts of 1925 and 1929 had joined 
the states empowering judges to appoint experts. 
Practical consequences are debatable. Prediction 
will surely be unreliable if based only on experi- 
ence with officially appointed experts in foreign 
countries where the whole tradition of forensic 
specialists has long been of impartiality as op- 
posed to partisanship. Striking nearer home, 
judges in one or two of the New England states 
under statute or by inherent authority have 
appointed surveyors to run lines and make plans 
in land litigation. After doing this work the 
appointed surveyors may be called as witnesses. 
It is said that in Maine the practise succeeds, 
the parties rarely attempting to controvert the 
court expert by evidence from opposing experts. 
But here the tribunal deals with what lawyers 
would think of as scientific fact rather than mere 
opinion. As fast as science removes matters from 
the field of speculation and controversy to that 
of accepted certainty, trouble in proving them 
tends to vanish. Expert evidence, if needed at 
all, becomes expositive instead of combative. 
The incentive to call rival witnesses is mini- 
mized. In Massachusetts the Industrial Accident 
Board, passing upon controversial medical ques- 
tions, has found the reports of officially chosen 
physicians serving for moderate fees satisfactory 
to all concerned, but it is to be remembered 
that the board is really a specialized tribunal 
capable of detecting medical error and not likely 
to be unduly moved by any clash of experts. 
Plaintiffs pressing or defendants meeting similar 
claims before ordinary courts might deem it 
advisable to call their own skilled witnesses 
despite the use of court appointees. 

Without denying the wisdom of some legis- 
lation to stay obvious abuses, Americans inter- 
ested in the betterment of expert testimony may 
find the practise of English courts a basis for 
significant inference. These tribunals, utilizing 
little peculiar legislation about experts but main- 
taining notably high trial standards, have suc- 
ceeded under the common law in keeping clear 
of the more notorious American difficulties. Very 
likely America’s most substantial hope lies in a 
steady lifting of professional attainment and 
moral tone on the bench, at the bar and in the 
ranks of experts themselves. 

John Mac Arthur Maguire 
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EXPLOITATION. The word exploitation is 
a borrowing from the French and originally 
meant the working of mines or farms' or similar 
enterprises. Its present use in a larger social 
sense may be traced to the idea found in all 
periods of the history of western social thought 
that some individuals, groups or classes benefit 
unjustly and unfairly from the labor of or at 
the expense of others. With the formulations 
of economic thought by the physiocrats, Adam 
Smith and Ricardo this idea assumed a modem 
form in the distinction between productive and 
unproductive labor and in the analysis of value 
and of the shares in distribution, although 
neither Smith nor Ricardo was much concerned 
with such implications of their value concept, 
unless in relation to the returns of the landlord 
class. 

English anticapitalist and socialist writers of 
the third decade of the nineteenth century 
(Ravenstone, John (Iray, Thomas Hodgskin, 
William Thompson, Robert Owen) formulated 
on the basis of the Ricardian concept the first 
theories of exploitation in a definite sense of the 
term. They regarded all wealth appropriated 
by the owners of capital and employers as an 
unjust deduction from the product of the la- 
borer and condemned the procedure in strong 
terms. Quite independently of Ricardo the con- 
cept of exploitation was elaborated about the 
same time by the Saint-Simonians and later 
by Proudhon on the basis of an analysis of 
property as the right to enjoy the fruits of labor 
without performing any of the tasks of labor. 
All these writers differed among themselves as 
to the justness or unjustness of the various 
rewards of property such as rent, interest and 
profit. But, unlike social reformers such as 
Sismondi, who regarded exploitation as a regret- 
table accident due to individual ignorance or 
weakness, they agreed that it was an inherent 
defect of the modern economic system. 

From these beginnings the idea of exploita- 
tion took a long step toward a large and general 
theory in the work of Marx, who linked it up 


with the idea of surplus value. One may say 
that the entire economic system of Marx is a 
theory of the exploitative process under capi- 
talism: the first volume of Das Kapital analyzes 
the origin of surplus value in the process of 
production or the methods of labor exploitation; 
the second volume explains how the exploita- 
tive process affects the circulation of capital; 
the third volume traces the laws determining 
the division of the total product of exploitation 
among its beneficiaries as profits, rent and 
interest. 

Marx* theory of surplus value or exploitation 
is based upon the three distinct concepts of 
value, labor and labor power. Labor is the only 
source of value. Value is the embodiment of a 
certain amount of average, simple, socially 
necessary labor. The worker sells his labor 
power, whose value is also measured by the 
amount of labor necessary to reproduce it. The 
worker, however, can and does use his labor 
power longer than is necessary for the repro- 
duction of its value and thus creates an incre- 
ment of value — surplus value — ^which is appro- 
priated by the employer or by the owner of 
the means of production. The process of cre- 
ating surplus value is merely the continuation 
of the process of producing value beyond a 
definite point. The varif)us methods by which 
capital exacts this surplus — prolonging hours 
of work, improving methods of production, in- 
creasing intensity of labor — and the relation of 
variable to constant capital determine the ex- 
tent, degree and forms of exploitation. As all 
value is created by labor, surplus value is the 
only appropriable surplus available and is the 
general form of the sum of all the surpluses 
which are appropriated without any equivalent 
return by the owners of the means of production 
in the form of profits, interest and rent. Being 
not only a social thinker but a revolutionist, 
Marx did not confine himself to a mere state- 
ment of the theory of exploitation. Das Kapital 
is strongly tinged with moral indignation and 
satirical denunciations of the exploiting classes 
and with profound sympathy for exploited la- 
bor. Marx* theory of exploitation and his con- 
demnation of it became a marked feature of all 
socialist arguments and even influenced labor 
movements which expressly repudiated Marxian 
philosophy, e.g. the American Federation of La- 
bor during its earlier history. 

A large part of the economic and social think- 
ing of the last thirty years may be said to have 
revolved around the attempt either to strengthen 
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or to weaken the theory of exploitation. Mar- 
ginalist economists and productivity theorists 
have tried hard to deduce the righteousness of 
the price process. Liberal economists such as 
John A. Hobson have attempted to pare down 
the theory of exploitation by drawing a dis- 
tinction between necessary costs of maintenance 
and surpluses and between productive and un- 
productive surpluses. Socialists of the revisionist 
school dropped the theory of surplus value as 
inadequate for the explanation of economic facts 
and as of little use for socialist propaganda. 
The upshot of all such thinking has been, on 
the one hand, to offer arguments in justification 
of the role of direction, management and organi- 
zation in industry and to emphasize the need 
for some provisions for saving. (3n the other 
hand, the exploitative process under capitalism 
has been analyzed and distinctions have been 
drawn between the absolute exploitation of labor 
at the point of a subsistence minimum and 
relative exploitation at the point of distributing 
large social surpluses. 

An interesting light has also been thrown 
upon the concept of exploitation by develop- 
ments in the Soviet Union. Under Soviet econ- 
omy wages arc in a way fixed and a large part 
of the national product goes to develop industry, 
to pay political and other ollicials, to maintain 
an army and to support the proletarian dic- 
tatorship. The question whether there is surplus 
value in Russia and who appropriates it has 
given rise to considerable discussion. Some 
Soviet economists hold that there are in the 
Soviet Union a socialist surplus value and so- 
cialist exploitation. Others contend that surplus 
value is a concept historically possible only 
under capitalism and would designate the sur- 
pluses in Russia as surplus product. They deny 
the existence of exploitation on the ground that 
the surplus labor of the Soviet worker is used 
to improve education and social conditions and 
to maintain the workers’ state. 

Already in Marx one finds the extension of 
the idea of exploitation to the relationships 
between races and especially between the in- 
dustrially developed and industrially backward 
countries. The socialist followers of Marx were 
perhaps the first to clarify that idea by their 
analysis of imperialism and their attacks upon 
imperialistic policies. From the Marxian point 
of view, especially developed by Lenin, imperi- 
alistic exploitation is but another form of ex- 
rracting surplus value related to the process of 
making surplus value under capitalism and is 
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inevitable under that system. The non-Marxian 
theorists of imperialism also imply a process of 
exploitation of the colonial and semicolonial 
countries by the advanced industrial countries, 
by means of an open or disguised appropriation 
of unpaid labor, but to non-Marxians and lib- 
erals imperialist exploitation appears capable of 
limitation, if not abolition, even under capi- 
talistic conditions. 

The other uses of the term exploitation to 
characterize the status of women, the economic 
dependence of investors on the uncontrolled 
practises of corporations, or the losses inflicted 
on farmers through the processes of finance or 
trade, may be justified either as analogies or as 
special forms of the general concept. 

Lewis L. Lorwin 
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EXPORT ASSOCIATIONS arc combinations 
in trade organized for the purpose of conducting 
export trade from the United States and spe- 
cifically exempt from the operation of the anti- 
trust laws by the Webb-Pomerene Act of 1918 
(40 Stat. 516). The wave of interest in foreign 
trade which swept the United States following 
the outbreak of the World War focused the 
attention of the country on the necessity of 
strengthening the competitive position of the 
American exporter, particularly of the smaller 
producer, and of placing him on a level of 
competitive equality with foreign combinations. 
In 1916 the Federal Trade Commission rec- 
ommended legislation establishing clearly the 
“legality of cooperation in export trade.” Two 
years later the recommendations were embodied 
in the Webb-Pomerene Export Trade Act. 

The act grants exemption from the antitrust 
laws to an association (“any corporation or 
combination, by contract or otherwise, of two 
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or more persons, partnerships, or corporations**) 
organized for the sole purpose of, and solely 
engaged in, export trade from the United States 
to foreign countries, provided such an associa- 
tion shall not restrain the export trade of a 
domestic competitor, enhance or depress prices 
or substantially lessen competition within the 
United States or otherwise restrain trade therein. 

Export trade is interpreted strictly; it does 
not include manufacturing, even in the case of 
products intended solely for export. Originally 
it did not apply to sales to export houses for 
export, hut later rulings by the Federal Trade 
Commission extended the meaning of the term 
to sales within the United States if the products 
sold are intended for and actually enter export 
trade and to arrangements in which an asso- 
ciation confines itself to allotting export orders 
among members and to fixing prices at which 
members shall sell in export trade. Similarly, 
the legality of agreements between export asso- 
ciations and foreign combines has been defi- 
nitely established by a ruling of the commission 
allowing such cooperation, provided the com- 
bination docs not extend its operations to the 
American domestic market and its activities do 
not reflect unlawfully upon domestic conditions. 

Export associations mu.st file with the Federal 
Trade Commission within thirty days of organi- 
zation, and annually on January i, a copy of 
their charter, by-laws and agreement and the 
names and addresses of officers and stockholders 
or members. The commission may require addi- 
tional information as to their organization or 
operation. If an association is charged with 
violating the law, the commission may investi- 
gate and recommend readjustments; if these 
are not complied with, it may refer its findings 
to the attorney general of the United States 
for further action. 

The legal form of organization of export 
associations varies; some are incorporated, others 
operate as ordinary associations by agreement. 
The looser and more elastic form has been given 
preference where an agreement on prices, terms 
of credit, allotment of orders and division of 
territory constitutes the main function of the 
association. The corporation form is generally 
chosen where a centralized sales system and a 
complicated technical and financial organization 
are required. 

One incorporated association exports the 
manufactures of six stockholding companies, 
has a central selling agency, makes shipments 
and collections and remits the proceeds to the 


producing members. Another incorporated as- 
sociation distributes orders on a percentage of 
quota assigned to each stockholder, taking into 
consideration manufacturing capacity, location, 
loading facilities and quality of products; oper- 
ating expenses are covered by a sales commis- 
sion. A certain unincorporated association, 
numbering eleven mills, allocates orders accord- 
ing to predetermined percentages and uses one 
of its members as the sole export agent. Another 
unincorporated association sells through an 
“export committee”; overhead expenses are 
prorated among the members on the basis of 
actual sales. 

The total number of export associations in 
the period from 1918 to 1930 varied from 43 
in 1920 to 57 in 1929 and 1930. There is no 
clearly marked trend toward an increase in their 
number, which is due in part to constant re- 
organization and consolidation. A number of 
associations have disbanded because of internal 
dissension, poor management, lack of business, 
unwillingness to cooperate, preference for deal- 
ing through export commission hou.ses or ab- 
sence of advantages expected under the new 
form of organization. Some associations, formed 
to meet temporary needs, dissolved in due time. 

In 1931 export associations had a total mem- 
bership of about 800 concerns, including mining 
companies, packing houses, mills, refineries, 
lumber companies and various manufacturing 
concerns, located throughout the country and 
with main offices generally at a seaport. The 
exports, mostly raw materials or semimanufac- 
tured products, included lumber, copper, zinc, 
iron and steel, machinery, railway equipment, 
sulphur, petroleum, rubber, paper, textiles, 
chemicals and foodstuffs. The total value of 
goods exported by the associations reached 
$200,000,000 by 1926. Since then the value 
has been steadily increasing; it amounted in 
1929 to $724,000,000. While the exports han- 
dled by the associations do not constitute a 
very large part of total exports, in certain lines 
such as copper, zinc, lumber, sulphur, steel, 
oil and naval stores almost 100 percent of the 
export trade is under control of associations. 

The experience of the past decade has re- 
vealed the typical handicaps under which the 
export associations often operate: unwillingness 
to abide by price agreements in times of busi- 
ness depression; competition of outsiders un- 
willing to join the association; disagreements 
over prices and allotments in an association 
whose members are of unequal size. Manufac- 
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turers who produce a variety of styles of goods 
do not readily lend themselves to collective 
marketing, and the joint marketing of branded 
goods frequently proves impracticable. 

Despite these difliculties export associations 
proved helpful in steadily expanding old mar- 
kets and opening new ones for American pro- 
ducers. Advantages claimed by the various 
associations include stabilization of prices by 
preventing underselling; reduction of overhead; 
standardization of grades, contract terms and 
sales practises; centralized inspection and con- 
solidation of shipments; joint surveys and de- 
velopment of new markets; collective handling 
of claims; eliminatk)n of too liberal credit terms; 
provision of facilities for handling large orders, 
varieties of grades, styles and dimensions; united 
action against foreign competitors; higher busi- 
ness standards and resulting good will on the 
part of foreign customers. 

Harmful consequences feared by the oppo- 
nents of the Webb-Ponierene Act, such as 
dumping, unfair competition, blacklisting, en- 
hancement of domestic prices and similar 
monopolistic practises, have, with minor excep- 
tions, not developed. It is true that the growing 
tendencies to bring an entire industry into a 
single association, to combine large corporations 
and to act in concert with foreign combines 
may lead to arrangements injuriously affecting 
domestic markets and prices. The Federal Trade 
Commission is vested, however, with sufficient 
power to invalidate such arrangements and to 
prevent their recurrence, 

William F. Notz 
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EXPORT CREDITS. Prior to the World War 
the financing of foreign trade was left exclusively 
to private enterprise. The methods employed 
varied, depending on whether the transaction 
took place between countries of a homogeneous 
or heterogeneous economic structure. In the first 
case sales were financed exactly as in domestic 
trade, usually by short term notes or trade ac- 
ceptances without any special financing through 


banks. In the latter case, especially in overseas 
trade, a form of financing was developed by 
England, followed by Germany, which pre- 
sented combinations of acceptance and docu- 
mentary credit. A bank located in the country cf 
shipment undertook through its foreign branch 
or its correspondents to collect the amount from 
the importer and on delivery of the documents 
advanced to the exporter an amount determined 
by the financial standing of the parties involved; 
or the bank gave its acceptance to a bill of 
exchange drawn by the exporter, which made 
the paper discountable. This form of financing 
attracted capital seeking short term investment, 
and London’s importance still lies chiefly in the 
acceptance trade developed by its joint stock 
banks and private banking houses. 

Governments rarely if e\'er participated di- 
rectly in financing foreign trade. The coopera- 
tion of the government was largely confined to 
the enactment of legal provisions facilitating 
transactions of this kind by authorizing the bank 
of issue to rediscount the paper of the acceptance 
banks. Of course governments had many indi- 
rect ways of stimulating the How of exports; for 
instance, by subjecting foreign loans to the 
approval of some governmental authority and 
making the assent to the loan contingent upon 
the placing of .substantial orders w ith the domes- 
tic industries, or by so shaping the credit policy 
of the central banks of issue as to promote cer- 
tain employments of capital and hinder others, 
or by the exercise of dij^lomatic pressure to 
secure orders from foreign governments. But 
these measures of government intervention were 
seldom motivated by purely economic consider- 
ations and are bound up with the larger problems 
of investment policy and imperialist expansion. 

The conclusion of the war ushered in a period 
of increased export activity. It was stimulated 
by the necessity to dispose of large accumula- 
tions of raw materials and manufactured prod- 
ucts of military importance, and by the desire 
to cement new political alliances by economic 
bonds. The notion then prevalent that speed 
was essential in securing a large share of the 
foreign trade of central European countries, 
whose competition in foreign markets was sup- 
posed to have been eliminated, was also a factor 
of some importance. The resumption of foreign 
trade, however, presented a credit problem un- 
paralleled before the war. The countries in 
Europe most in need of large imports were 
stripped of capital and credit sources. On the 
other hand, the individual exporters were un- 
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able or reluctant to advance credit in view of the 
rapidly depreciating currencies of the importing 
countries. And finally the revolutionary devel- 
opments in Russia and the general political 
instability of the post-war era resulted in a de- 
gree of uncertainty which so magnified the risk 
involved in foreign trade that private enterprise 
could no longer carry it. The stimulation of 
exports by official measures was also prepared 
for in both its administrative and ideological 
aspects by the war regulations of economic life 
and the discussions during the war of new post- 
war economic alignments, of which the Paris 
economic conference of 1916 offers perhaps the 
most characteristic example. 

The first country to consider a plan of gov- 
ernment export credits was Sweden, in 1917. 
Four years later Belgium provided a credit of 
250,000,000 francs for a period of five years with 
the purpose of facilitating the export of Belgian 
goods, although only a fraction of the credit 
seems ever to have been used. Of wider scope 
and significance were the measures adopted in 
Great Britain. By the Trade Facilities Act of 
November, 1921, repeatedly amended later, the 
Treasury was empowered to guarantee the pay- 
ment of interest and repayment of loans used to 
finance larger investments of capital at home or 
abroad which would provide business to British 
industry. The amount, set first at ^£25, 000 ,000, 
was finally raised to ^75,000,000; and March 31, 
1927, was fixed as the ultimate limit for the 
granting of such credits. Although the greater 
part of these guaranties were applied to domes- 
tic trade, still about 18,000,000 was employed 
in the financing of exports. Also the schemes of 
the Unemployment Grants Committee of 1920 
reacted favorably upon the export industries. 
Very important was the Overseas Trade (Credits 
and Insurance) Act of 1920 which was specially 
directed to the insurance of export credits. All 
these measures facilitated the restoration of dis- 
turbed trade conditions and above all enabled 
the banks to grant necessary advances to mer- 
chants on better terms. 

In Germany the depreciation of currency 
acted as a powerful stimulus to exportation, and 
governmental assistance in export finance was 
resorted to only after the stabilization of Ger- 
many’s currency. In 1924 the Deutsche Gold- 
diskontbank was established with the special 
task of placing credits at the disposal of ex- 
porters at rates lower than the ordinary market 
rates. Its capital amounted to 10,000,000 ster- 
ling; of its authority to issue notes in English 


currency, which was extraordinary for a German 
bank, it made no use. But it concluded credit 
agreements with foreign banks; above all, a re- 
discount credit of at first $5,000,000 and then 
$25,000,000 with the International Acceptance 
Bank of New York, which was repeatedly in- 
creased and in 1928 changed to a revolving credit 
of $50,000,000 for a two-year term. Originally 
under the same management as the Reichsbank, 
the Golddiskontbank was given an independent 
existence in 1930. It specializes in intermediate 
credit. The financing of long term investments 
abroad is left to bank syndicates in cooperation 
with the Reichskredit-Gesellschaft, likewise a 
government undertaking. 

The reopening of trade relations with Russia 
gave rise to increased governmental activity in 
financing exports. Trade with Russia involves 
special elements of risk growing out of the fun- 
damentally different legal and political principles 
which ser\^e as the basis of the Soviet state. In 
1926 and similarly in 1931 the German govern- 
ment undertook to guarantee against loss to the 
amount of 60 percent of the purchase price 
distributed between the federal government and 
the member state concerned. Similar measures 
were taken by Austria and Italy in 1927, the 
latter hoping to increase her share in Russian 
orders as a result of the Anglo-Russian trade 
conflict, and later by France, Japan and other 
countries. 

In the United States with the exception of 
the operations of the War Finance Corporation, 
which directly participated in financing foreign 
sales especially of agricultural commodities up 
to 1924, the services of the government consist 
only in having provided the legal framework for 
the development of new forms of finance under 
the auspices of the Federal Reserve Board. The 
Federal Reserve Act of 1913 as amended in 1916 
and 1917 authorized member banks to accept 
drafts and bills of exchange growing out of 
transactions involving exportation and impor- 
tation of goods and made provisions for redis- 
count with the Federal Reserve Banks. A further 
provision was made by the Edge Act of 1919, 
an amendment to the Federal Reserve Act, 
authorizing the formation of commercial banks 
performing functions relating to foreign trade, 
such as dealing in drafts, letters of credit, bills 
of exchange and bullion, and of investment bank- 
ing houses dealing in foreign securities and 
issuing their own debentures secured by bonds 
and stocks of foreign corporations and govern- 
ments. The Edge Act produced fewer establish- 
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ments than were at first expected. Also the 
Webb-Pomerene Act of 1918, which exempts 
the export trade from the operation of antitrust 
laws, acts indirectly as a stimulus to export trade 
by permitting the formation of export associa- 
tions which in their collective capacity are in a 
stronger position to secure credit than the small 
individual entrepreneurs. 

The system of export credits is one of the many 
manifestations of state interventionism in eco- 
nomic matters which followed logically the ex- 
periences of war economy. The credits granted 
by the governments, although amounting to only 
a fraction of cotal export credits, undoubtedly 
stimulate the exporting industries. They are in 
effect bounties in disguise, and the final report 
of the World Economic Conference of May, 
1927, justly asserted that the indirect character 
of these subsidies “does not make it any the less 
necessary to lay stress on the hidden dangers 
inherent in this means of encouraging produc- 
tion and exportation.” 

Eduard Rosenbaum 

See: International Trade; Business, Government 
Services for; Credit Insurance; Export Associa- 
tions. 

Consult: Mezger, Fritz L., “Finanzierung ties Aussen- 
handels mit Einschluss der Fragen offentlicher Ex- 
portkredite und der Krcditversicherung” in Kapital 
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1931); Edwards, G. W., International Trade Finance 
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EXPORT DUTIES are taxes imposed by the 
state on goods leaving its territory. They existed 
in ancient Greece and Rome and have been 
levied in England by prerogative of the crown 
from very early times. The first English statute 
to impose export duties was passed in 1275 and 
applied to wool and hides. From that time they 
came into rapidly increasing use throughout 
Europe both as a source of revenue and as a 
means of preserving the supply of grain and raw 
materials for internal consumption. By 1660 
they had been imposed in England on 212 arti- 
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cles. In the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries 
export duties were largely confined to raw ma- 
terials under the influence of mercantilist poli- 
cies designed to encourage the export of manu- 
factures. With the rise of free trade and with the 
increasing pressure of the producers of raw 
materials in the nineteenth century, export du- 
ties virtually disappeared in Europe. In England 
a century of earlier decline culminated in their 
complete elimination in 1842. By 1857 they had 
largely disappeared in France and eight years 
later in Prussia and Austria. In the United 
States they had long since been prohibited by 
the constitution, primarily at the insistence of 
the south, which feared lest its exportation of 
agricultural products be hampered. 

In industrial countries the few export duties 
that have survived the nineteenth century and 
persist to the present time are limited to raw 
materials; they are intended to preserve the sup- 
ply of raw material for the domestic producer 
and thus to give him a competitive advantage 
over foreign manufacturers. Examples of this 
type of protective duty are the export duties on 
cork in Spain and Portugal, on timber in Scan- 
dinavian countries and in Rumania and on rags 
and waste in various continental countries. A 
similar purpose is served by the tax on timber 
and pulpwood cut from crown granted lands in 
British Columbia, which is remitted if the ma- 
terials are manufactured or used within the 
province, and by the tax on the export of power 
in Ontario. Sometimes export duties and export 
restrictions on raw materials are designed to 
conserve the natural resources of a country. The 
Canadian embargoes on pulpwood and the 
Swedish and Norwegian export duties on timber 
are said to be partly for this purpose, although 
the former is undoubtedly intended also to stim- 
ulate the development of the Canadian pulp and 
paper industry. 

Some of the duties imposed on exported raw 
materials in colonies are also intended partly or 
wholly for the benefit of manufacturers or other 
business interests in the mother country. The 
usual procedure in such cases is to remit a part 
or all of the duty when the raw material is ex- 
ported to the mother country. If the main pur- 
pose is to favor manufacturing the duty is re- 
mitted only in the event that the product is 
further processed in the mother country. Some 
countries, notably Portugal, impose such dis- 
criminatory duties primarily in order to aid na- 
tional shipping, in which case the protective 
effect for home manufacturing is apt to be only 
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incidental. Preferential duties on colonial exports 
are characteristic of Portugal; they are used to 
some extent in certain colonies of France, Spain 
and Italy. British practises of the same character 
are exemplified in preferential export duties on 
tin ore in the Malay States and in Nigeria, on 
hides and skins in India and on palm kernels in 
British West Africa; the Indian and West Afri- 
can duties were in effect for several years after 
the World War but were subsequently aban- 
doned. The remission of the Philippine export 
duties on shipments to the United States, which 
were abolished with the removal of the duties in 
1913, served a similar purpose. 

Of much wider application are the export du- 
ties levied by non -industrial countries and im- 
posed primarily for revenue purposes. In such 
countries, particularly when levied on commodi- 
ties produced largely for export, they are likely 
to be virtually a substitute for production or land 
taxes. They are easily collectible, and when im- 
posed on commodities in the production of 
which there is extensive international competi- 
tion they must be borne by the producers in 
much the same manner as any other tax on pro- 
duction. In some countries and colonies they are 
imposed on virtually all exports. Such is the case 
in Haiti, Salvador, Argentina, Uruguay, most of 
the Brazilian states, Peru, Arabia, Egypt, Irak, 
Syria, Albania, Portugal, Belgian Congo and in 
certain colonies of France, Portugal and Spain 
and a few minor British colonies. In general such 
duties are low, ranging from i to 5 percent; but 
in some instances they run above 10 percent. 

More commonly, however, revenue export 
duties are imposed on certain products selected 
with a view to their revenue raising possibilities 
and taxed accordingly. If the commodity is one 
extensively produced in other countries the duty 
is apt to be kept low, since the burden cannot be 
shifted to foreign consumers and becomes a di- 
rect handicap to domestic producers in compet- 
ing for export markets. If, on the other hand, the 
commodity is one of which the country imposing 
the duty has a monopoly or a quasi-monopoly, 
the burden of the duty tends to fall more largely 
upon foreign consumers. In such cases a high 
duty on a single commodity may be made to 
yield a large part of the total revenue of the 
country imposing it. An outstanding example of 
export duties of the latter type is the Chilean ex- 
port tax on sodium nitrate, which for many 
years furnished something like half the total 
Chilean revenue. 

When a high export duty is imposed on a raw 
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material produced largely in a single country, it 
may serve not merely to benefit the national ex- 
chequer but also to regulate exports with the ob- 
ject of stabilizing the price in the world market 
on a higher level to the advantage of the pro- 
ducers. The Chilean nitrate is a case in point. In 
Brazil the proceeds of the coffee export tax were 
used to finance the coffee valorization schemes. 
The export duties on British Malay rubber had 
only an incidental revenue purpose; they oper- 
ated primarily as a restriction on rubber exports 
under the Stevenson plan. 

The extent to which the burden of high export 
duties can be shifted to foreign consumers is 
generally subject to important limitations even 
for commodities in which the exporting country 
enjoys a partial monopoly. Competition from 
outside sources, either from the product itself or 
from some form of substitute, is apt sooner or 
later to administer a distinct check. Nor is the 
demand for any product likely to be so inelastic 
that possible reduction in consumption can be 
wholly ignored. In the case of nitrate the recent 
rapid growth of international competition from 
synthetic and by-product nitrogen has greatly 
curbed the power of the Chilean monopoly; in 
coffee the increase of production ia outside areas 
has checked the Brazilian control; and in rubber 
the abandonment of the Stevenson plan in 
British Malaya in 1928 was due mainly to in- 
creased competition from the Dutch. 

The termination of the World War was fol- 
lowed by a revival of both protective and fiscal 
export duties. The causes of this development 
must be looked for in the resurgence of economic 
nationalism and the resulting desire to reserve 
the indispensable raw materials to home indus- 
tries as well as in the increased needs for revenue 
to meet the burdens left by the war. For a brief 
period export taxes were employed in countries 
with depreciating currencies like Germany, Aus- 
tria and Poland to prevent these countries from 
being denuded of supplies, a condition made 
possible by the fact that the depreciation of their 
currencies in terms of foreign exchange was 
more rapid than the decline in their internal pur- 
chasing power. 

The revival and extension of export duties 
and other export restrictions have been subjects 
of widespread international concern. In part this 
concern has been due to the barriers which along 
with import restrictions they have placed in the 
way of restoration of world trade. But in the 
main it has resulted from their use in connection 
with national monopolies or quasi-monopolies 
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of raw materials. As a vehicle for furthering the 
monopolistic exploitation of consumers in other 
countries they have been severely condemned 
both by individual governments and by inter- 
national bodies. At the World Economic Con- 
ference in 1927 a draft Convention for the Aboli- 
tion of Import and Export Prohibitions and Re- 
strictions, prepared by the Economic Committee 
of the League of Nations, was endorsed by the 
conference. This convention subsequently ob- 
tained the official sanction of a large number of 
countries. But it did not cover export duties, 
was seriously weakened by a multitude of excep- 
tions and was not ratified by a number of Eu- 
ropean countries where such restrictions were 
most prevalent. The Economic Conference also 
passed resolutions recommending that expor- 
tation of raw materials should not be “unduly 
burdened” by export duties or other taxes; that 
export duties on raw materials should never be 
imposed for the special purpose of placing for- 
eign countries using such raw materials in a 
position of “unfair inferiority” as regards pro- 
duction of the finished article; and that whether 
used for revenue or to meet exceptional circum- 
stances such duties should never discriminate 
between different foreign destinations. Except, 
however, for two multilateral conventions re- 
moving or reducing export duties on hides, skins 
and bones in about a dozen countries, no official 
international action has since been taken in re- 
spect to such duties. 

Lynn Ramsay Edminster 

See: International Trade; Customs Duties; Tar- 
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EXPOSITIONS, INDUSTRIAL. See Expo- 
sitions, International; Fairs. 

EXPOSITIONS, INTERNATIONAL. The 
first international exposition was held in London 
in 1851, but it had its prototypes in countless 
similar events of more local significance. Be- 
tween the middle of the eighteenth century and 


the middle of the nineteenth century almOvSt 
every country in Europe held exhibitions of 
national products. 'Phe factors which led to the 
increasing importance of regional expositions 
and which made possible their enlargement to 
international scope were the increase of mate- 
rials and manufactured products to display and 
the development of transportation facilities. The 
possible advantages of international expositions 
were not at first apparent, however, and there 
was no lack of opposition when it was suggested 
that an exposition be held in London in 1851. It 
was the prince consort who urged the Society 
of Arts to sponsor an international exhibition, 
from which he thought English manufacturers 
and artisans would learn much. The opposition, 
vigorous and unrestrained in both houses of 
Parliament and among the public, held that 
England would be overrun with foreign rogues 
and revolutionaries and that the morals of the 
English and their loyalty to the crown would be 
endangered and coincidentally their trade se- 
crets stolen. On the continent the reactionary 
governments back in the saddle after the turmoil 
of 1848 were reluctant to participate because 
their subjects might be infected first hand by 
English radicalism. But the prince and Queen 
Victoria were determined and even English 
insularity and obstinacy had to yield. The ex- 
position — ^a one-building affair — opened on time 
in the great Crystal Palace built for it in Hyde 
Park and it was a great success. It did for Eng- 
land and her interests as much as Albert had 
hoped for, if not more. It closed with a surplus 
of ;C2i3,305, which was used to endow a mu- 
seum at South Kensington, later called Victoria 
and Albert Museum. Not only did England 
learn about the arts and crafts of other peoples 
but continental visitors saw the superiority of 
English machine made goods. Lothar Bucher, 
the German publicist and Bismarck’s secretary, 
has left testimony of what a revelation it was 
to him to see machines making furniture and 
other woodwork associated on the continent 
with slow hand labor. The opposition, which 
may be reckoned the last major outbreak of 
English parochialism, was silenced by the re- 
sults. The necessity and advantage of education 
for workers, especially in the crafts and in 
technical fields, became a matter of national im- 
portance. The figures for British merchandise 
exported from the United Kingdom in the years 
just before and after the Crystal Palace exhibi- 
tion seem to demonstrate its economic benefits, 
although other explanations are not wanting. In 
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millions of pounds these figures are: 1850, 71; 
1851,74; 1852,78; 1853,99. 

The resounding success of the first world’s 
fair encouraged imitation in many cities and 
lands. In the next seventy-five years were held 
over one hundred expositions which claimed to 
be international in character. Between 1862 and 
1926 the United States government alone ex- 
pended approximately $30,000,000 as its part 
in over forty foreign and national expositions. 

While the industrial displays remain of pri- 
mary importance, other interests are also min- 
istered to. The wonders of nature museum; 
international congresses; educational methods; 
transportation exhibits; the congress of religions; 
fine arts, science and agriculture displays — such 
features as these have been added to the display 
of present and past mechanical and industrial 
processes. The occasion for these expositions is 
usually the commemoration of some date of 
patriotic significance or perhaps the celebration 
of some significant achievement. Usually some 
important national purpose is served, either in- 
tentionally or indirectly, as the demonstration 
of Austria’s recovery from the war of 1866 in 
the Vienna exposition of 1873; illustration 
of the growing economic and political power of 
the west in the Chicago exposition of 1893; or 
the post-war attempt to knit the empire to- 
gether economically in the British Empire Expo- 
sition at Wembley in 1924-25; or the illustration 
of colonization activities at the French colonial 
exposition at Paris in 1931; or the attempt to 
exemplify ideals of national unity and achieve- 
ment in the Chicago exposition in preparation 
in 1931. The Paris expositions of 1855 and 1867 
were largely the result of Napoleon ill’s desire 
to strengthen his hold on the French capitalist 
group, to display the beauties of the Paris that 
Haussmann had remade and in general to keep 
Paris what the peace congress at the close of the 
Crimean War had indicated, the capital of 
Europe. The next Paris exposition in 1878 was 
a real proof, and so accepted at the time, that 
the Third Republic was definitely established 
and could stage an international exposition as 
good as the emperor’s. 

The reasons for such a flood of expositions 
during the three quarters of a century after 1851 
may be found in certain dominant factors in 
this period. It was an age in which nationalism, 
national rivalries and national prestige were both 
realities and shibboleths. Behind them and giv- 
ing them much of their reality were industrial 
and commercial development and expansion 


and the desire to find more customers and to 
score new triumphs for local products. From 
this standpoint a world’s fair is but an extension 
and sublimation of window dressing and display 
advertising, with its own rules and techniques: 
the first simple displays of finished products 
are followed by the better showmanship of 
machines in action, products being turned out 
on the spot by model miniature factory units. 
In addition there was the very considerable 
factor of metropolitan as well as national rival- 
ries and ambitions. Paris and London, Vienna, 
Brussels, Amsterdam and Antwerp, Sydney and 
Melbourne — these cities and many others vied 
with each other for splendor and attendance. 
In America the list, and more amply the hear- 
ings before congressional committees, would 
indicate that no self-respecting city with an 
active chamber of commerce felt that it had 
arrived without having made a bid for a pre- 
tentious exposition of some sort. 

In the United States when any given city 
aspires to exposition status numerous groups 
appear before congressional committees: the 
local chambers of commerce and real estate 
boards; the representatives of the railroads; the 
governor and the senators and congressmen, as 
representatives of the state. After the exposi- 
tion when the reports are made and the returns 
calculated — ^since the first exposition in Lon- 
don there has usually been a real if not appa- 
rent deficit — the commission in charge considers 
many indirect gains, such as money spent by 
the visitors on hotels, food and other incidental 
expenses, new business that will come to that 
area and new values that have been added to 
real estate and factories. These are important 
factors, for the cities assume millions in obliga- 
tions to be paid off later by taxes and their 
citizens contribute individually by buying stock 
that never pays out. One factor always present 
in the case of European cities is generally absent 
in America. The visitor to a European exposi- 
tion is counted upon to return to see Paris or 
Vienna or Milan again with its permanent 
glories and then to see more of France or Aus- 
tria or Italy. The perennial international tourist 
invasion has been increased by European expo- 
sitions. In America only the Pacific coast cities 
could include such a factor in their gains. 

These great expositions have had a strong 
influence on architecture, especially in America. 
In Europe too they have their pkee in archi- 
tectural history through their introduction or 
more extended use of new materials and their 
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adaptation of old forms to new uses and to 
special settings. The London Crystal Palace of 
1851 was planned by Sir Joseph Paxton, a land- 
scape architect who had designed a notable 
greenhouse on the estate of the duke of Devon- 
shire. The London building was essentially a 
great greenhouse, but it was a revelation of what 
could be done with steel and glass. The exposi- 
tions in Paris, always in the center of a city 
which had its abiding and historic evidences of 
great architecture, were necessarily subdued to 
their surroundings and the limited area avail- 
able in the center of Paris. Such structures as 
the Trocad^ro built in 1878 and the Eiffel Tower 
in 1889 were much criticized departures. In the 
other and later continental expositions the mod- 
ernists have had a freer hand but the results arc 
seen most often in their influence on great 
factories and retail magazines, the chief fields 
in which new and elaborate structures have been 
required. In America it is hardly too much to 
say that the Chicago exposition in 1893 began 
a new epoch in American architecture. Its crea- 
tion under the leadership of Daniel H. Burn- 
ham, with the cooperation of the ten leading 
architects of America, did much to end the 
Richardson regime of the Romanesque, already 
senile and degenerate in the hands of his un- 
lettered imitators. The neoclassic style of the 
Chicago exposition set models whose influence 
can be traced in many public buildings and on 
university campuses. It opened the way for 
experimentation and the eclecticism that pre- 
vailed in American architecture for the next 
quarter of a century. The Transportation Build- 
ing of Louis Sullivan on these same grounds 
was itself in striking contrast to the prevailing 
style and seemed to foreigners the harbinger of 
an American architecture of which the keynote 
was to be form adapted to function, a maxim 
that has given us the present architecture of the 
skyscraper. The whole creation in 1893 was a 
triumph of architects who were professionally 
trained in the United States and abroad, and 
their success gave a decided impetus to the 
establishment of university schools of archi- 
tecture. 

More widespread, more abiding and more 
significant is the vision of beauty brought to 
millions of eyes that had scarcely been lifted 
before from plow and prairie and wheels and 
whirring belts. America learned the value of 
beauty at Chicago, where the White City stood 
in contrast with the Black City (the Chicago 
of 1893), again at San Francisco and St. 
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Louis and Buffalo and San Diego. It is not too 
much to say that the attempt to translate and 
preserve some part of these visions is partly 
responsible not only for the later civic plans of 
the cities where the expositions were held but 
also for the parks, boulevards, civic centers, 
public buildings and homes of the vast hinter- 
lands that contributed the visiting millions. 

The rapid development and frequency of 
international expositions — or of expositions that 
achieved international standing simply by in- 
ducing the national government of the day to 
extend invitations to other governments and 
their peoples — produced a problem. They be- 
came something of a nuisance. Governments 
were embarrassed and involved in expenses not 
in their plans when they conveyed an invitation. 
Manufacturers and producers were more and 
more reluctant to upset the orderly procedure 
of their factories by detaching producing units 
and granting a standing leave of absence to 
employees to move at considerable expense to 
successive exhibitions. The great industrialists 
who had made their names at earlier expositions 
and were secure in their leadership became less 
and less interested. Only the new firms with a 
name yet to make could be counted on to ex- 
hibit and they could not keep it up year after 
year. A badly managed exposition, a dubious 
system of making awards, an annoying experi- 
ence with tariffs, a record of few sales or orders 
— all these diminished the zest for something 
that was good if there was not too much of it. 

French exhibitors as early as 1884 formed a 
self-protective association, the Societe Amicale 
des Anciens Membres du Jury de Nice, which 
was the forerunner of the Comite Fran^ais des 
Expositions a TEtranger, founded in 1890. The 
latter was given legal status in 1901 by a law 
regulating all expositions in France and setting 
up conditions for French participation in foreign 
expositions. Similar protective committees were 
formed in Belgium (1903), Italy (1905), Ger- 
many (1906), the Netherlands (1906), Switzer- 
land (1908), Austria (1910) and Japan (1911). 
In 1907 at the invitation of the French commit- 
tee, an international federation of exhibitors, 
the Federation Internationale des Comit^s Per- 
manents d’Expositions, was formed in Paris to 
deal with regulations for making awards, secur- 
ing safe return of exhibitions, protecting patents 
and similar matters. A German law adopted in 
1904 and modified in 1925 regulates exposition 
practises so far as Germany’s people and exposi- 
tions are concerned. At the initiative of the 
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international federation sixteen European states 
and Japan signed a convention on October 26, 
1912, in Berlin regulating the organization of 
international expositions. This convention was 
never ratified because of the outbreak of the 
war, and the international federation was dis- 
solved. After the war, the institution of a scries 
of new international exhibitions to reopen trade 
channels led to frequent conflict of dates and 
duplication within short periods of time of types 
of exhibitions. In 1925 the French committee 
tried to revive the work of the international 
federation but failed because almost all the na- 
tional committees had become extinct. There- 
upon the French government summoned an 
international diplomatic conference to deal with 
the problems discussed at Berlin in 1912. In 
1927 the International Chamber of Commerce 
established a special Committee on Fairs and 
Exhibitions to draw up a draft convention. 
Thirty-eight nations were represented at the 
conference which met in Paris in November, 
1928, to discuss this draft and the proposals of 
the French government. Of these, twenty-three 
signed a convention which came into force for 
a period of five years beginning January 17, 
1931, having been ratified by Albania, France, 
Germany, Great Britain, Italy, Rumania, Swe- 
den and Switzerland. This convention classifies 
the various types of exhibitions, provides for the 
avoidance of competition and duplication, estab- 
lishes the duties of inviting and participating 
countries, rules for awards and other details of 
the conduct of exhibitions. An International 
Exhibitions Office has been established with its 
seat in Paris to follow up the problems discussed 
at the conference and to see that the provisions 
of the convention are carried out. The Interna- 
tional Chamber of Commerce acts in an advisory 
capacity to this office. 

Although doubt as to the value of interna- 
tional expositions has been expressed more and 
more frequently in the last twenty-five years, 
their significance during the latter half of the 
nineteenth century is less uncertain. In that 
period of the rapid development of a civilization 
in which applied science and technology were 
dominant factors each exposition could easily 
mark in some striking way a new stage in the 
progress of this type of civilization and its wide 
extension as nation after nation displayed its 
offerings abroad or arranged an international 
exposition on its own soil. At London in 1851 
machinery took half the highest awards and 
England the majority of these. The “Virginia 


reaper” of McCormick made its first successful 
bid for world fame at that exposition. In textiles 
and fine arts the British producer saw the for- 
eigner take three fifths of the prizes. The Ger- 
man representatives of the Zollverein took home 
material for a three- volume report on the indus- 
tries of the world, a significant guide for Ger- 
many as she began her career as an industrial 
nation. England found that she had something 
to learn and improved her technical education, 
the government spent $250,000 at Paris in 1855 
to help the British exhibitors and to publish 
for wide distribution the reports on the results. 
At London in 1862 the Bessemer process was 
publicly exploited and the possibility of rubber 
products revealed. At Paris in 1867 Germany 
taught the world something about the best gas 
motors and first revealed her leadership in ani- 
line dyes. At Vienna in 1873 Japanese art made 
a strong impression on European art, to be 
reenforced three years later at Philadelphia. At 
the Centennial Exhibition in 1876 the telephone 
was a promising toy and the whole electrical 
display could have been put in a modest room. 
But American machinery, symbolized in the 
Corliss engine, won world attention at that time 
and Germany, whose exhibit in the words of 
their commissioner was “billig imd schlecht,” 
awoke to a realization of the market it was miss- 
ing. Although Germany ignored Paris in 1878 
and 1889 it made great displays at Chicago in 
1893 and at St. Louis in 1904. As an illustration 
of how an exposition may found an industry 
or change it, one may cite the Fleischmann 
yeast display at Philadelphia as the beginning 
of a fortune; the introduction of the American 
public to Vienna bread was the work of a con- 
cessionaire. At Paris in 1878 the possibilities 
of electric lighting, refrigeration and motor 
vehicles were foreshadowed. By 1900 the auto- 
mobile had become a display feature. Exposi- 
tions have visibly operated toward change in 
social attitudes; e.g. after a nation wide con- 
troversy the Chicago exposition in 1893 was 
opened Sundays although only on condition 
that machinery should not be operated. In 1926 
the need for more money led to the renting of 
the Philadelphia Sesquicentennial stadium for 
a great prize fight, with little public disappro- 
bation. 

The success of the attempts to make expo- 
sitions an opportunity for the international 
exchange of ideas through congresses or con- 
ferences is difficult to appraise. Much has been 
claimed for them as epitomizing world thought 
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and forecasting social and intellectual trends. 
These congresses seldom measure up to the 
claims or the expectations of their promoters. 
The French expositions give special prominence 
to them, against backgrounds of exhibits to show 
progress in the fields of labor, social economy 
and education, and have in general been more 
successful than others in this respect. Labor and 
its conditions have been perhaps the most em- 
phasized. The visit of French laborers to Lon- 
don in 1862 is the alleged basis for the First 
International of Marx and Engels formed in 
1864 and dissolved in 1876 at the time of the 
Centennial Exhibition in Philadelphia. The 
chronology of expositions and wars minimizes 
any claim made for expositions as major con- 
tributors to peace. 

The day of the international exposition may 
have passed. Many think that there will be no 
more in the grand manner and that henceforth 
they will be specialized along certain lines, such 
as electricity, automobiles and the graphic arts. 
This is quite possible, for a true universal ex- 
position which seventy-five years ago could be 
put under one glass roof in Hyde Park is today 
an impossibility within the area and resources 
available in or near any truly metropolitan cen- 
ter. But in post-war Europe there arc many new 
nations and in Africa and Asia new frontiers of 
civilization that will wish to exhibit to the world 
their industrial and cultural achievements; new 
industries and improved products are still seek- 
ing markets; despite their experiences of loss 
older nations may find themselves impelled 
toward a public stock taking. Perhaps after all 
it is too early to write finis to international expo- 
sitions cither universal or special. 

Guy Stanton Ford 

See: Fairs; Industrial Revolution; Nationalism; 
Invention; Advertising; Museums and Exhibitions; 
International Trade; Business, Government 
Services for. 
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EX POST FACl^O LAWS. See Retroactive 
Legislation. 

EXPOSURE. See Infanticide, 

EXPRESS COMPANIES are an economic de- 
velopment peculiar to America. In practically all 
European countries the railroads or the postal 
systems, often in conjunction with collection 
and delivery agencies, cover the field served by 
express companies in the United States and 
Canada. That field may be described roughly as 
transportation of merchandise by railroad or 
steamboat at passenger traffic speed, together 
with pick up from the consignor and delivery to 
the consignee. In contrast to the parcel post, 
express companies impose no limits on the size 
or the weight of the merchandise they transport 
or on the insurance applicable to it. It follows 
that most articles sent by express are those 
which go long distances or are highly valuable 
or have great weight or bulk or cannot readily be 
conveyed to a post office or by their nature re- 
quire delicate handling. Express rates are on the 
whole lower than parcel post rates for the 
heavier articles and for the longer distances, and 
occasionally compare favorably with railroad 
freight rates on very bulky but light weight 
articles, so that these often go by express rather 
than by freight. 

Express companies also render special forms 
of service not directly connected with express 
service as such. They issue their own travelers* 
checks and money orders, sell goods on com- 
mission, transfer money by telegraph or cable, 
maintain travel offices and perform other bank- 
ing, tourist and commission functions. In 1929 
the gross revenues from these non-transporta- 
tion operations amounted to $3,672,626, or 
slightly more than one percent of the total gross 
revenues of express companies. 

Stagecoach drivers and passengers had for 
many years carried and delivered packages and 
executed commissions in an informal way, and 
almost as soon as railroads were developed in the 
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United States railroad employees and passengers 
were importuned to transport small or valuable 
articles from one city to another. Certain indi- 
viduals soon began to demand fees for this 
service, hired assistants, arranged with the rail- 
roads for special space on trains and opened 
offices. Beginning with the late thirties express 
was developed rapidly over railway routes. 
Where railroads had not yet penetrated, steam- 
boats often ser\ cd to carry express; and in the 
west stagecoaches were used, especially for 
bullion. During the fifties many consolidations 
took place, so that most of the express business 
was deminated by a few companies, and for 
several decades prior to the entrance of the 
United States into the World War the bulk of 
the express service of the country was handled 
by five companies: the Adams Express and its 
subsidiary, the Southern Express, operating 
in the east and middle west and over several 
western routes; the American Express in the 
east, middle west and trans-Mississippi region; 
the United States Express in the east outside of 
New England and in the middle west and over 
several western routes; and the Wells, Fargo & 
Company’s Express in the far west and the 
southwest and over several eastern routes. 

According to the first federal census of express 
companies which was taken in 1890 a total of 
eighteen companies operated over about 175,000 
miles, of which 160,000 were by railroad. 93 
percent of this mileage was controlled by the 
five major sy. terns mentioned above and by the 
Pacific Express Company, wuich was organized 
in 1879 Gould group of railroads and 

was absorbed in 19 ii by Wells-Fargo express. 
The total number of express shipments in 1890 
was 115,000,000 and the companies’ expendi- 
tures were $46,000,000. It is significant of the 
period’s attitude toward public utilities that the 
companies’ receipts were not reported in the 
1890 census. 

The standard contract between express com- 
panies and railroad companies provided that the 
former were to pay the latter a fixed proportion, 
usually in the neighborhood of 50 percent, of 
the gross charges for transporting the express 
merchandise. There was considerable interlock- 
ing of directorates and securities ownership be- 
eween the express companies and the railroads. 

In 1906 the Hepburn Act gave the Interstate 
Commerce Commission enlarged powers over 
the railroads, and the express companies were 
included in the scope of the act. Subject to 
review by the federal courts the commission was 


empowered to fix express rates after complaints 
were made and was given full access to the ex- 
press companies’ books and power to order a 
uniform accounting system. The Mann-Elkins 
Act of 1910 shifted the burden of proof as to the 
fairness of rates to the companies and allowed the 
commission to act of its own volition in express 
rate rulings. Soon afterward these rulings were 
made subject to review only by the Supreme 
Court after consideration by a special court of 
three federal judges. Classification of express 
traffic likewise was entrusted to the commission. 

In 1913, in spite of the vigorous opposition of 
the express companies and other groups, a parcel 
post was finally made a part of the postal system. 
Prior to this four pounds had been the upper 
limit of parcels sent through the mails. The ex- 
press companies feared the potential competi- 
tion of the new service, and rather than compete 
the United States Express Company decided to 
cease operations and went out of existence in 

1914- 

An investigation by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission in 1922 indicated that the parcel 
post had attracted most of the smaller packages. 
It was found in that year that the average weight 
of an express shipment was eighty-two pounds, 
whereas in the years before 1913 it had been 
tliirty-four pounds. There is frequently, how- 
ever, more than one package in an express ship- 
ment. In 1929 the average weight of an express 
shipment was probably about the same as in 
1922, while the average weight per parcel post 
package was only slightly more than five pounds. 
In 1931 the Railway Express Agency reported 
that in 1929 it had handled 177,505,448 ship- 
ments of all classes and weights. This figure may 
be compared, remembering that express ship- 
ments frequently are composed of more than 
one parcel, with 837,308,320 pieces of parcel 
post mailed in the fiscal year 1929-30. 

It must be added that the cost accounting 
figures of the Post Office Department show that 
the parcel post in the fiscal year 1929-30 was 
conducted at a net loss of $15,570,731. This was 
about 10 percent of the gross parcel post reve- 
nues for the year. The deficit was ascribed to 
parcels mailed in the first three zones, covering 
distances up to three hundred miles. Parcels 
mailed in the other zones showed slight profits. 
Accordingly, the postmaster general late in 1930 
filed application with the Interstate Commerce 
Commission for approval of an increase in rates 
for parcel post packages for the shorter distances 
and of a decrease for the longer distances. He 
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requested also approval of an extension of the 
upper weight and girth limits upon parcel post 
packages. Execution of the proposed changes 
would naturally intensify the competition be- 
tween parcel post and express service. 

Slightly more than a year after the United 
States entered the World War the Wilson ad- 
ministration decided that the express service of 
the nation could he rendered most effectively 
by unification. On May 28, 1918, the United 
States Railroad Administration made public an 
agreement with the four leading express com- 
panies for their amalgamation into the American 
Railway Express Company, The new company 
was capitalized for only $34,640,000, the value 
of its actual property and cash, and capital stock 
was issued for that amount. The activities of the 
company were to be administered by the Rail- 
road Administration, which was to receive 50^ 
percent of all gross express operating revenues. 
I'hc 49I percent remaining to the express com- 
pany was to cover operating expenses, taxes and 
a 5 percent dividend on the capital stock. Of 
any j^rolits remaining, the first 2 percent was to 
be divided ecjually between the company and 
the Railroad Administration; the next 3 percent, 
one third to the company and two thirds to the 
Railroad Administration; 01 all further profits, 
one fourth to the company and three fourths to 
the Railroad Administration. On November 18, 
1918, President Wilson issued a proclamation 
establishing federal possession and operation of 
the American Railway Express Company. It was 
announced that the action was taken to make the 
government’s control over the. company indis- 
putable. 

The express service was returned to private 
hands on March i , 1920. It continued to be uni- 
fied in the American Railway Express Company, 
which became a private agency and was ex- 
empted by act of Congress from the scope of the 
federal antitrust laws. The government guaran- 
teed the company against a deficit for the fol- 
lowing six months. At the end of that period an 
increase in rates was granted by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. The company made 
new contracts with the railroads which changed 
the basis of payments; operating expenses were 
made the first charge against operating revenues, 
and 2^ percent of the resulting net income was 
to go to the express company. The principal 
reason for this small percentage is that express 
collections are considerably greater than the 
capital invested in the express service. This 
situation obtains because the most expensive 


part of the service is rendered by the railroads. 
The capital equipment which must be main- 
tained by the express companies consists only 
of express cars, delivery trucks, depots, land 
and the like. In recent years the value of this 
equipment, less depreciation, has been fixed at 
between $30,000,000 and $35,000,000, only 
slightly more than 10 percent of the average 
annual express revenues. The 1920 contracts 
specified further that if the percentage which 
went to the express company became more than 
6 percent of the capital of the company, one half 
of such excess was to revert to the railroads; and 
if the percentage became greater than 10 percent 
of the capital, the railroads were to receive three 
fourths of that excess. 

In 1921 the Southeastern Express Company 
was organized. It is owned by the Southern Rail- 
way system and operates almost exclusively over 
that system’s lines. In 1929 it accounted for 
about 4 percent of the express mileage of the 
country and for not quite 3 percent of all express 
collections. 

The business of the American Railway Ex- 
press Company failed to expand after the pe- 
riod of federal control. Its collections amounted 
to approximately $291,000,000 in 1922, $285,- 
000,000 in 1927 and $283,000,000 in 1929. In 
opposing the proposal for a change in parcel 
post rates the Railway Express Agency in 1931 
estimated its total collections for 1930 at less 
than $240,000,000. This lack of expansion is but 
an index of the decline in importance of the 
express service which had been going on for 
some time. As railway systems grew in size, car 
interchange was developed and service was gen- 
erally improved, the need for express compa- 
nies as coordinating agencies for expeditiously 
carrying certain classes of traffic over a number 
of small, non-unified railroads declined. The 
lack of expansion has undoubtedly been due 
also to the increase in transportation by motor 
truck. The Interstate Commerce Commission 
has at present no control over the extensive and 
rapidly growing motor truck service, and reli- 
able statistics upon it are lacking. Proposals for 
federal control of interstate busses and trucks 
were brought forward in the Seventy-first 
Congress in the Parker-Couzens bill, but federal 
control was visualized primarily as a court of 
sanction and as a last resort for cooperative 
control by the several states. By 1931 the state 
statutes on motor trucks were still concerned 
primarily with taxation and with safety, and 
motor truck rates, especially interstate rates, re- 
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mained for practical purposes unregulated by are apt to consider the least profitable freight; 


legislation. 

This transportation of commodities by trucks 
was meeting, at least partially, one of the weak 
points in the service rendered by the private 
express system. That system could tap only 
territory adjacent to the railroads or to water- 
ways and was not available to the large propor- 
tion of the population distant from rail systems 
and navigable waterways. This fact had been 
stressed in 1912 by those who urged, unsuccess- 
fully, that the parcel post when established 
should offer pick up service at a fee and should 
have no limits, or extremely generous limits, as 
regards weight, girth and insurance. 

The post-war motor truck, however, like the 
parcel post, has become available to most people 
who live on or near passable roads. In some 
instances it provides interstate service on regular 
schedules; in others, on occasion or by order. It 
generally also makes available the local haulage 
of commodities. By 1931 it was known that an 
increasing amount of milk and farm produce had 
been diverted from the express service to the 
motor truck, and the same diversion was ap- 
parent in manufactured merchandise. 

Express companies were also keenly feeling 
the competition of fast freight service by rail, 
which for a number of years was being im- 
proved and expanded. Fast freight between 
certain points was being dispatched on regular 
schedules; special fast freight trains, although 
required to yield the right of way to passenger 
and express trains, were given the right of way 
over ordinary freight. One effect of this develop- 
ment was to enable shippers to maintain smaller 
inventories, secure in the knowledge that they 
could obtain raw materials with less delay and 
deliver their products more speedily. Merchants 
likewise could rely upon this new service if they 
allowed their stocks to become low. Yet it had 
been for this very purpose of maintaining 
smaller inventories that many manufacturers 
and merchants had patronized the express serv- 
ice. After 1920 railroad companies tended to 
favor shipment by fast freight of such bulky 
commodities as oysters, milk and fresh fruit, 
which had formerly been carried as express, and 
to restrict express traffic to parcels. 

The railroads developed fast freight in part to 
protect their freight tonnage against motor truck 
competition, and in addition were seriously con- 
sidering delivery and even pick up of freight. 
The first diversion of freight to motor truck was 
mostly of short haul traffic^ which the railroads 


but more recent diversion has been of longer 
haul traffic and has affected rail profits more 
sharply. Fast freight on regular schedules with 
delivery and pick up service would compete 
sharply with express and indeed might be con- 
sidered a slower express service. 

Container freight service also was being 
rapidly developed. In this service freight cars 
were fitted to hold uniform steel containers not 
unlike lockers. I’he shipper could pack these 
containers in his own establishment and deliver 
them locked to a freight depot, where cranes 
loaded them upon the freight cars waiting for 
them, 'rhis service lent itself readily to the 
shipment of fragile or valuable articles, which 
had formerly been considered peculiarly the 
province of the express service. 

Finally, the railroads were complaining that 
under their contracts of 1920 and 1923 with the 
American Bailway Express Company they were 
obtaining an insufficient proportion of the ex- 
press revenues. If the express service remained 
in private hands, the Interstate Commerce 
Commission might be successfully appealed to 
in a move to prevent the development of fast 
freight to the point of destroying all express 
profits. If the express ser\fice were made part of 
the railroad systems, the railroads could well 
afford to develop fast freight at the expense of 
express, inasmuch as most of the rail revenues 
came from freight and only a relatively small 
proportion from express payments. 

Under these circumstances the railroads in- 
timated that they, would not renew the 1920-23 
arrangement when the contracts expired on 
February 28, 1929. On that date, with the ap- 
proval of the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
the American Railway Mxpress Company was 
taken over by the Railway Express Agency, 
which was empowered to issue stock to the 
amount of $32,000,000, the estimated value of its 
capital equipment. The stock was bought by the 
several railroads of the country in proportion to 
the amount of express traffic which had been 
hauled by each road during the preceding years. 
The machinery of express administration re- 
mained the same. 

In Canada also there has been a marked tend- 
ency for express service to be concentrated in a 
few companies and for its control to pass to the 
railroad companies. In 1927 Canadian express 
companies had a gross operating revenue of 
$25,736,275 and had 5068 employees. The 
greatest part of the service was performed by the 
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Canadian Pacific Express Company (formerly 
the Dominion Express Company), a subsidiary 
of the Canadian Pacific Railway, and by the ex- 
press department of the Canadian National 
Railway. 

In 1929 the interstate express companies of 
the United States — the American Railway Ex- 
press for the first two months, the Railway 
Express Agency for the last ten months and the 
Southeastern Express Company for the full 
year — showed a total mileage of 270,890, includ- 
ing 232,093 over railroads, 23,612 by steamboat 
and 10,314 by airplane. 1'he number of em- 
ployees on December 31, 1929, was 59,468, with 
an average daily compensation of S5.66. Some 
financial statistics for the same companies in 


1929 follow: 

Transportation revenues . . . $291,326,777 

Contract payments for express 

privileges 150,044,944 

Interest on funded debt .... 1 ,334,000 

Net income 474,248 

Dividends declared 5^9>630 
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EXTENSION WORK, AGRICULTURAL. 
Agricultural extension work is a term which 
may be applied to a variety of forms of extension 
education in agriculture and home economics. 
In the United States formal cooperation be- 
tween the United States Department of Agri- 
culture and the Land Grant colleges in the 
provision of such extension education on a na- 
tional scale was inaugurated by the act of Con- 
gress of May 8, 1914, commonly known as the 
Smith-Lever Act. Equally recent has been the 
expansion on a large scale of organized agricul- 
tural extension work by European governments. 
But the real beginning of informal extension 
teaching in agriculture may be traced to a much 
earlier date. Ilie many agricultural societies 
which were organized in both Europe and the 
United States after the middle of the eighteenth 
century as a result of the growing interest in 
new agricultural technicpies were as much con- 
cerned with the dissemination of information as 
with investigation and experimentation. Ameri- 
can statesmen such as Washington and Jefferson 
devoted much time and money to the importa- 
tion of seed and improved livestock and to the 
popularization of their use. 'J"he agricultural 
fair, the foundation of w^hich was laid by Elkanah 
Watson in 1807, was throughout the nineteenth 
century an important organ for the spread of 
knowledge in regard to agricultural techniques. 
During the same period an increasing number 
of agricultural schools and lyceums were con- 
ducting lectures and farm tests. 

But although fairly numerous instances of 
public demonstration lectures conducted by ag- 
ricultural societies and after 1 850 by state boards 
of agriculture can be found, all such extension 
work remained sporadic and limited until the 
third quarter of the nineteenth century. The 
crude methods of agriculture inherited from 
previous centuries were adequate to an expand- 
ing pioneer system. Moreover, scientific agri- 
cultural e.xperimentation did not develop on a 
large scale until after the middle of the century. 
The period following the Civil War was one of 
agricultural depression, in which the attention 
and efforts of farmers were directed to political 
agitation and protest. The early militant Grange, 
the Greenback movement and the free silver 
question all represented the reactions of the 
agricultural groups to the pressure of widening 
markets, the impinging of commercialization 
and the growing disparity between rural and 
urban standards of living. With the failure or 
subsidence of such political movements there 
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set in a period of renewed and increasingly active 
interest in agricultural education. The creation 
of the United States Department of Agriculture 
in 1862 provided the basis for future work; the 
organization of state agricultural colleges under 
the Morrill Land Grant Act of 1862 and the 
development of experiment and research work 
in these colleges under the Hatch Act of 1887 
assured the rapid growth of a new body of 
scientific facts relating to agriculture and pro- 
vided at the same time means for dissemination 
of such information. 

Oi e of the most important methods of exten- 
sion education fostered by the agricultural col- 
leges and state departments of agriculture was 
the farmers’ institute. The Kansas Agricultural 
College is generally credited with having held 
the first such institute in 1868. 'I’he movement 
spread rapidly and soon agricultural colleges 
and societies throughout the country were or- 
ganizing such local meetings of farmers, lasting 
from one to three days, at which professors from 
the colleges and specialists from the departments 
and successful farmers lectured on subjects re- 
lating to the technique, and sometimes to the 
business, of agriculture. Occasionally women 
lecturers carried special messages to the farm 
women. After 1880 an increasing number of 
states supported the farmers’ institutes with 
definite appropriations. In 1896 a national body, 
the American Association of Farmers’ Institute 
Workers, was organized to coordinate the work. 
After 1901 the Federal Office of Experiment 
Stations received special appropriations to sup- 
port the work. In 1914 there were held in the 
whole country 8861 institutes with an attend- 
ance of 3,050,150 persons. Farmers’ institutes 
were undoubtedly of great value in the spread- 
ing of knowledge in regard to new and improved 
methods of agriculture and of home making. 
Their greatest defect was that they occurred so 
infrequently, often only once a year, that it was 
difficult for the farmer to follow up the ideas 
he received. With the passage of the Smith- 
Lever Act and the setting up of a national exten- 
sion system based on the work of the county 
extension agent the farmers’ institute lost much 
of its importance, and the agricultural colleges 
and state departments of agriculture gradually 
transferred their support to the county extension 
agents. In 1920 there was a marked revival of 
one-day institutes, but since then the whole 
movement has gradually declined in importance. 
Influenced by the Chautauqua movement and 
by the British university extension systems, the 


agricultural colleges shortly after J890 began 
to develop a variety of other forms of extension 
work. Organization of reading and correspond- 
ence courses in agriculture and home economics, 
the publication of bulletins in technical sub- 
jects, the holding of field demonstrations and 
the support of itinerant lecturers and movable 
schools all became recognized features of exten- 
sion education. 

The development of a body of trained teachers 
and lecturers increased the enthusiasm among 
those in touch with the situation for a further 
and more systematic development of extension 
work. Moreover, the growth of extension work 
was placing such a burden on the agricultural 
colleges that their resident teaching and research 
tended to suffer; there was therefore a demand 
for special federal appropriations for extension 
work. By this time the experiment stations were 
accumulating new techniques at a rapid pace; 
the perfection of agricultural machinery pre- 
sented new problems in the education of the 
farmer; and the growing dependence of agri- 
culture upon the market was making more 
evident the inability of the individual farmer or 
even the individual farm community to handle 
many of the most pressing problems alone. In- 
creasing attention was given to education in 
farm management as well as in fann methods, 
and after 1900 agitation for nationally supported 
and organized extension work grew rapidly. It 
was augmented by such factors as the report of 
President Roosevelt’s Country Life Commission 
calling attention to the need for a more satis- 
factory rural life. 

It was such agitation which resulted in 1914 
in the passage of the Smith- Lever Act. But the 
basic method of extension organization embod- 
ied in that act resulted not from the theoretical 
discussion of needs but from a plan developed 
to combat a threatened national calamity. About 
1898 the cotton boll weevil began its devastation 
of the cotton fields of Texas. It quickly became 
apparent that the pest could not be eradicated, 
and the principal agricultural crop of the south- 
ern states was threatened with destruction. 
Methods of successfully cultivating cotton in 
spite of the presence of the boll weevil had been 
developed; the problem was to persuade a large 
number of farmers to adopt them. In 1904 Dr. 
Seaman A. Knapp, who had been cooperating 
with the United States Department of Agricul- 
ture in experimenting with the demonstration 
farm plan in Louisiana, was called into con- 
ference with Secretary of Agriculture Wilson 
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and other department officials who visited the 
devastated cotton fields of Texas. To this group 
Dr. Knapp explained his conception of adult 
education, which involved not simply teaching 
by object lesson but having the farmer himself 
make the demonstration rather than merely wit- 
ness it. He was immediately put in charge of 
such demonstration work for the department; 
in February, 1904, the first extension agents 
were appointed, but their work was not at first 
confined to a single county. The first county 
extension agent was appointed in 1906. With 
this organization Dr. Knapp began by directing 
his efforts to combating the devastation of the 
cotton boll weevil, to the growing of substitute 
crops and to the use of fertilizers and improved 
tillage. 

In 1906 this work attracted the attention of 
the (General Education Board established by 
John D. Rockefeller in 1902, which was at the 
time operating in the southern states. Arrange- 
ments were effected whereby the work of the 
Board was coordinated with that developed by 
Dr. Knapp under the Bureau of Plant Industry. 
At first the work was directed exclusively toward 
education of the adult farmer, but soon boys’ 
clubs, particularly corn clubs, were organized 
and demonstrations carried on through them. 
Somewhat later similar work was started with 
girls; the first woman county home demonstra- 
tion agent was appointed in 1910. 'Jdie success 
of these activities in the south attracted national 
attention and within a few years the method 
spread into the northern states, notably into 
Illinois, Missouri, New York, New Jersey, 
North Dakota, Ohio and Utah. The first county 
extension agent outside of the southern states 
was appointed for Uintah County, Utah, March 
I, 1911. In the same month work was started 
in New York in a district comprising parts of 
several counties adjacent to Binghamton. By 
1914 county extension agents to the number of 
1138 were at work in the southern states and 
about 209 had been appointed in the states out- 
side of the cotton belt. 

The essential feature of the county extension 
agent system is the permanent location in a 
definite territory of a trained agriculturist con- 
cerned with organizing programs and devising 
methods for improving conditions in that dis- 
trict. Appointed at first by state boards of agri- 
culture and agricultural colleges, the county 
agent maintained close relations with both agen- 
cies, using all their facilities of special lectures 
and courses to supplement his personal work. 


From the beginning the county extension agents 
sought the cooperation of local committees and 
local farmers’ organizations. Especially in the 
northeast and north central states the county 
agent method as it developed relied upon county 
farmers’ associations for support and used them 
to give a community aspect to the work. These 
associations were organized on a variety of bases 
and with various names, such as soil and crop 
improvement associations or farmers’ clubs, but 
gradually the general name for all of them came 
to be Farm Bureau. Many of the states, by act 
of the state legislature, made the organization 
of such a farm bureau a condition precedent 
to the establishment of extension work in a 
county. It was these county farm bureaus which 
after the World War formed the basis of a new 
national farmers’ organization, the American 
Farm Bureau Federation. 

d’he agricultural extension act (Smith-Lever 
Act) of May 8, 1914, made this system of county 
agents and their supporting organizations the 
basis of a national system of extension education 
in agricultural and home economics. The act 
provides a legal basis for cooperation between 
the United States Department of Agriculture 
and the Land Grant colleges in the establish- 
ment and support of the system; to this end it 
appropriated $10,000 to each state and provided 
for the granting of additional sums contingent 
upon appropriations from within the state. The 
amount of funds available has been increased 
by supplemental legislation of succeeding con- 
gresses; the Capper- Ketcham Act of 1928 al- 
lotted $20,000 to each state and also provided 
for additional funds to be offset by state appro- 
priations. In 1930 the total funds available for 
agricultural extension work in the United States 
amounted to $24,257,800, of which $9,251,760 
was provided by the federal government, $6,- 
948,450 by state legislatures and $8,057,591 by 
county and other sources. Before 1914 private 
sources, foundations or local organizations pro- 
vided considerable sums for extension work; in 
a few middle western states this is still the case, 
but the tendency is toward complete public 
support. The Smith-Lever and other extension 
acts were made applicable to the territory of 
Hawaii July i, 1928; and the Smith- Lever Act, 
to the amount of $10,000 only, to Alaska on 
July I, 1930. The extension acts are effective 
for Porto Rico beginning July i, 1932. 

In order to insure coordination of extension 
work on a national scale the Smith-Lever Act 
provided that the agricultural colleges receiving 
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funds should submit to the secretary of agri- 
culture plans for their work and a proposed 
budget. The effective operation of the act re- 
quired a more definite formulation of relations 
between the United States Department of Agri- 
culture and the agricultural colleges. Within the 
United States Department of Agriculture itself 
the administration of extension work was cen- 
tralized under the States Relations Service, to 
which were transferred the office of Experiment 
Stations (except irrigation and drainage investi- 
gations) and the farmers’ cooperative demon- 
stration work previously in the Bureau of Plant 
Industry. An agreement was reached with the 
states that one state agricultural college in each 
would receive all the benefits from the act and 
that this college should establish a separate 
division of extension work, the director of which, 
selected by the college and acceptable to the 
Department of Agriculture, should plan the 
extension activities for the entire state. County 
and home demonstration agents became federal 
civil service employees. 

With the entrance of the United States into 
the World War a new importance attached to 
the work of the extension service. It was called 
upon by the Food Administration to direct the 
work of increasing and mobilizing food supplies; 
home demonstration agents carried the burden 
of fostering food conservation. With the use of 
special emergency appropriations additional ex- 
tension workers were appointed in great num- 
bers. At the end of the war there was a period 
of difficulty as local cooperating organizations 
were disbanded and it was uncertain how large 
a force of extension workers could be main- 
tained. But the extension service was too firmly 
established and too urgently needed in the dis- 
turbed post-war years to suffer any real loss of 
importance. Certain administrative reorganiza- 
tions within the Department of Agriculture 
further unified the work and extended its scope. 
On June 30, 1930, a total of 6113 men and 
women were employed in agricultural extension 
work. Of these, 19 1 were in the department in 
Washington and 488 in administrative or super- 
visory positions in the states; there were 2580 
regular county agricultural agents and assistant 
agents, 1225 county home demonstration agents 
and assistants and 246 county boys’ and girls’ 
club agents. In addition there were 172 Negro 
county agricultural agents and 127 Negro county 
home demonstration agents. County workers 
thus comprise about two thirds of all coopera- 
tive extension workers. One connecting link 


between the research institutions and the county 
extension agents is the state extension specialist. 
In 1930 there were 1100 such state specialists 
in dairying, poultry, soils, horticulture, agron- 
omy, nutrition, clothing, home management, 
farm management, forestry and other similar 
subjects. 

This growing organization has continued to 
make use of all the devices developed in earlier 
years — demonstration work, circulars and bulle- 
tins, lectures and more recently moving pictures 
and the radio. The Department of Agriculture 
decided that Smith-Lever funds could not be 
used to support farmers’ institutes, short courses 
at colleges or correspondence courses; in some 
of the states, however, state funds have been 
used to continue such work through the agri- 
cultural colleges. 

A phase of extension work deserving particu- 
lar mention is the work with boys and girls, 
usually called 4-H Club work. Young people 
between the ages of 10 and 20 are admitted to 
such clubs and the majority of the members, 
who totaled approximately 800,000 in 1930, are 
under 14 years of age. Organized by the county 
agents and directed by adult leaders, these clubs 
engage in poultry raising, gardening, dairy- 
ing, food preparation and projects for home 
improvement. Through contests with awards of 
prizes and trips and through special camps an 
effort is made not only to give the children 
scientific information in regard to agriculture 
and home economics but also to develop an 
appreciation of country living under proper con- 
ditions. The work of the home demonstration 
agents with farm women has also been of grow- 
ing importance in this direction. 

In the work of the county agricultural agents 
the emphasis has been upon improvement of 
crop and livestock production, primarily be- 
cause the great mass of research work carried 
on by the experiment stations, the agricultural 
colleges and the United States Department of 
Agriculture has been in that field. Educational 
work in relation to the farmer’s business life 
was contemplated by the Smith-Lever Act and 
was approved by Secretary of Agriculture Hous- 
ton in the first year of its operation. There was 
little research in this field, however, and con- 
sequently little in the way of accepted principles 
to guide extension procedure. An office of F'arm 
Management was organized in the Bureau of 
Plant Industry in 1906, but its activities devel- 
oped slowly. From the beginning, however, 
many county extension agents gave advice in 
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regard to business conditions. Since the war 
there has been an increasing demand from 
farmers for such service. In addition to teaching 
methods of farm management the extension 
service has attempted to develop a basis of farm 
accounting and secure its widespread adoption. 
The agricultural outlook reports of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture furnish a possible basis on 
which farmers can readjust farm production. 
The passage of the Agricultural Marketing Act 
of 1929 creating the Federal Farm Boards stim- 
ulated work in the field of cooperative marketing. 
Increasing emphasis has been laid by extension 
workers on the encouragement of cooperative 
marketing associations. There is evident in the 
service an attempt to coordinate extension work 
in production, distribution, farm management 
and ways of living. 

Agricultural extension work in other coun- 
tries has developed along slightly different lines. 
Except in England it is ordinarily undertaken 
directly by government departments or l)y farm- 
ers' organizations subsidized by the government 
rather than by the agricultural schools and col- 
leges. Although agricultural colleges and second- 
ary schools have existed in most European 
countries since the eighteenth century and ex- 
periment stations have been established in large 
numbers, it is only since the World War that 
extension work has developed on a large scale. 
The pressure of food supply problems during 
the war and the subsequent dislocations of inter- 
national trade led to a marked expansion of all 
forms of agricultural education and particularly 
of extension work throughout Europe. While 
the basis of organization of such work differs 
in each country, there is considerable similar- 
ity in the methods employed. In general there 
is more emphasis on movable schools, short 
courses, lectures and demonstration farms and 
less on demonstrations by farmers themselves 
than in the United States. The motion picture 
and the radio have been brought into use to 
spread agricultural information, and the special- 
ist in every branch of agriculture plays an 
important part in the extension work of most 
governments. In the majority of the countries 
the government works through farmers' organi- 
zations and definitely encourages the formation 
of cooperative and other associations. 

Special features of extension work in certain 
countries may be noted. In England there is a 
system of county agricultural organizers, who 
give lectures and organize conferences. In many 
cases they are supported by farmers’ discussion 


societies. The work of the women's institutes 
is closely allied to extension work, and young 
people’s clubs arc multiplying in number. Much 
use is made of scholarships. These activities are 
coordinated by the National Council of Social 
Service, a central board for all rural councils, 
which includes representatives of the Ministry 
of Agriculture. In Sweden and Norway too 
extension work is organized through county ag- 
ricultural societies and definitely tied up with 
other work for small holders. In Italy itinerant 
schools are organized by the central government 
and provincial authorities. In Germany experi- 
ment clubs have been organized and extension 
work fostered by the chambers of agriculture. 
In France an important feature of extension 
work is its definite use to check the emigration 
of the rural population to the cities. In Denmark 
the Royal Agricultural Society centralizes ex- 
tension as well as all other agricultural educa- 
tion; the work has long been developed to a high 
degree of specialization throughout the country 
Extension work is well developed in the British 
dominions, especially in Canada, South Africa 
and Australia. Most of the South American 
countries have governmental systems of itin- 
erant agricultural advisers. 'J'here is a small 
amount of extension work in China but in Japan 
it is highly developed. In 1922 it was estimated 
that 1,190,000 individuals in Japan received 
extension instruction. Soviet Russia is carrying 
on agricultural extension work on an unprece- 
dented scale. All the ordinary methods of in- 
struction in improved agricultural methods — 
lectures, demonstrations, motion pictures, radio 
— are supplemented by the most ambitious 
demonstration of the nature of modern social- 
ized agriculture. 

The world wide growth of extension teaching, 
supplementing scientific experimentation, has 
revolutionized the technical basis of agriculture. 
Over wide areas primitive methods are being 
supplanted by improved methods of tillage. The 
standards of living of rural communities have 
also felt the effect of this new educational 
method. But the larger task of giving to agri- 
culture its place in a balanced economic system 
still remains a challenge to the extension workers 
of all countries. 

William Allison Lloyd 

See : Agriculture; Agriculture, Government Serv- 
ices for; Agricultural Education; Agricultural 
Societies; Agricitltural Fairs; Agricultural Ex- 
periment vStations; Farm Management; Agricul- 
tural Economics; Farmers* Organizations; Farm 
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EXTERRITORIALITY 

General. Exterritoriality (extraterritoriality) 
is a legal fiction or metaphor serving to explain 
the special immunities attaching to the persons 
and to the habitations of diplomatic agents, who 
are not subject to the jurisdiction of the country 
of official residence and thus in a sense are to be 
regarded as outside the territory: extra territo- 
riutn. This fiction was originally suggested by 
Grotius in De jure belli ac pads (bk. ii, ch. xviii, 
sects. 4-5) and the term exterritorialitas, or ex- 
territorialiti, was first employed by Wolff and 
von Martens in the eighteenth century. It is also 
applied to troops in peaceful transit over foreign 
territory and to public vessels in foreign ports. 

The term exterritoriality has become identi- 
fied specifically with the status of foreigners 
enjoying special immunities from local jurisdic- 
tion. Phoenicians possessed exterritorial privi- 
leges in Memphis as early as the thirteenth 
century b.c. Foreign merchants in Spain were 
allowed to have their own magistrates in the 
fifth century a.d. Special privileges were ac- 
corded to Arabs in Canton, China, in the ninth 
century, to Russians and to Venetians in Con- 


stantinople (where they are known as Capitula- 
tions) in the tenth century, to Genoese in the 
same city in the thirteenth century, to French i 
Egypt in the thirteenth century, to Italians' ir 
London as late as the fifteenth century and to 
the Dutch and British trading “factories” in Ja- 
pan in the seventeenth century. In some places, 
such as the Venetian and Genoese suburbs of 
Constantinople, foreigners were permitted to 
have separate autonomous communities. Trea- 
ties signed with leading western powers by 
Turkey, China, Japan, Siam and Persia during 
the nineteenth century set up systems of exterri 
toriality in each of these countries. 

I’he origin of these extraordinary privileges, 
which were as a rule granted freely, is to be 
found in the early concept of law as being per- 
sonal rather than territorial in nature. It was 
held to follow a man wherever he went. Inas- 
much as this personal law was rooted in diverse 
legal, religious, social and moral usages, no 
universal principles of jurisprudence could be 
applied readily to all alike. It was therefore more 
logical, practical and conducive to harmonious 
intercourse to permit foreigners domiciled in 
the midst of alien peoples to be judged according 
to their own laws. Originally exterritoriality was 
a subject of municipal law and the system was 
not regarded as a limitation on territorial sov- 
ereignty. 

This fiction or metaphor of exterritoriality is 
inaccurate and misleading. Foreigners enjoying 
these privileges, even if residing in separate 
communities, cannot actually claim the same 
rights as if they were residing extra territorium 
within their own national territory. It is obvious 
that the title to land, the interchange of goods 
and other property, inheritance, marriage, di- 
vorce and many other matters are subject to the 
lex lod. The United States Supreme Court has 
weakened the fiction by holding that American 
consular courts are created by special legislation 
and administer justice according to executive 
regulations. The Constitution of the United 
States does not extend extra territorium and 
there is no right of trial by jury before such 
tribunals [in re Ross, 140 U. S. 453 (1891)]. 
Foreigners enjoying so-called exterritorial rights 
are subject to restrictions which vary according 
to the treaties or special grants giving these 
rights. It would therefore be more accurate to 
define their status as being the enjoyment of 
certain immunities of jurisdiction. The term ex- 
territoriality, however, has become consecrated 
by long usage. 
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The term exterritorial is also used in the sense 
either of the exterritorial effect of legislation 
over nationals abroad or of the right of juris- 
diction over acts committed outside the territory 
by nationals or foreigners. The right of a state 
to legislate concerning its nationals abroad, 
notably in such matters as taxation, military 
service and jurisdiction over privately owned 
merchant vessels flying its flag on the high seas, 
has been generally recognized. The right of a 
state to jurisdiction over acts committed outside 
its territory either by its own nationals or by 
aliens has by no means been recognized, except 
in such cases as conspiracy against the safety 
and sovereignty of the state or serious crimes 
where the constructive presence of the accused 
on its territory at the time of the criminal act is 
assumed, e.g. shooting across the boundary. The 
decision of the Permanent Court of Interna- 
tional Justice in the Lotus case, however, which 
concerned the loss of the lives of Turkish na- 
tionals on the high seas by reason of a collision 
with the French vesvsel Lotus, would seem to 
have gone very far in conceding a right of 
jurisdiction over crimes and offenses committed 
exterritorially. 

■^Phe system of exterritoriality worked well 
until comparatively recent times, when there 
grew up a number of abuses. Political esj)ionage 
became rife and culminated in national inter- 
ventions of a political character. Such activities 
as the maintenance of saloons, gambling houses 
and brothels in Constantinople by foreigners 
constituted a defiance of Turkish authority 
which virtually left these places subject to no 
law. Foreign commercial enterprises operated 
to the disadvantage of natives, and immunities 
were abused to further foreign economic inter- 
ests. The extension of privileges and immuni- 
ties to natives known as proteges, who thus 
escaped the full control of their national govern- 
ment, was an abuse particularly resented. The 
demands of nationalism, along with gradual 
adoption of judicial standards acceptable to the 
western powers, led to the abolition of exterri- 
torial rights in one country after another. Where 
the system had been embodied in international 
treaties, thus ceasing to be a purely municipal 
subject, its abolition was complicated, although 
it today remains a real problem only in China. 

Legal reform, the adoption of a constitution 
and the codification of laws between 1889 and 
1891 were a prelude to the abolition of exterri- 
toriality in Japan. The rights of Portugal were 
ended in 1892, of Great Britain in 1894 and of 


other powers within the next few years. At the 
Versailles Peace Conference the powers refused 
to forego their rights in Persia, but Russia in 
1921 abandoned its riglits by treaty. Siam ’s de- 
mand for the abolition of exterritoriality at the 
Versailles Peace Conference was denied, but in 
1919-20 Germany, Austria and Hungary aban- 
doned their rights there and the United States 
led the other powers in signing treaties abolish- 
ing the international courts in Siam, reserving 
only the right of evocation for a limited period. 
Turkey abolished exterritoriality by unilateral 
action in 1914 and all signatories to the Treaty 
of Lausanne of 1923 accepted this action. The 
United States, because of the failure of the 
Senate to ratify the treaty, was left in the situa- 
tion of being unable to give its formal consent; 
to the abrogation of exterritorial rights by the 
unilateral act of Turkey in 1914. The United 
States did not insist, however, on the exercise 
of these rights. 

The United States lays claims to rights of 
exterritoriality in Abyssinia, China, Egypt, Irak, 
Morocco, Muscat, Siam and Turkey. With ref- 
erence to territories formerly attached to I’ur- 
key, the United States might claim certain 
theoretical rights of exterritoriality in Bulgaria 
by reason of article 175 of the Treaty of Neuilly 
signed November 27, 1919, and in Egypt Ameri- 
can nationals still enjoy extensive privileges 
under the old Turkish Capitulations. Mixed 
courts on which American judges sit also exist 
in Egypt for the trial of cases involving for- 
eigners and natives with respect to civil and 
commercial litigations as well as to minor of- 
fenses against police regulations. 

Philip Marshall Brown 

China. Special privileges and immunities for 
foreigners on Chinese soil have long fonned one 
of the principal subjects of contention between 
China and foreign powers, l^he Russo-Chinese 
treaty of 1689 permitted merchants of each na- 
tionality to carry the laws of their country with 
them on visits to the other country. This im- 
pairment of the authority of the law of the tw^^ 
countries was bilateral and justified by mutual 
convenience. The first of the “unequal** treaties, 
to which the Chinese have recently objected so 
strongly, was signed in 1842 when the British, 
following their victory in the “opium** war, se- 
cured the benefits of exterritoriality in China 
without granting the same privileges to Chinese 
subjects on British soil. In 1844 the United 
States and France negotiatc!;d similar treaties and 
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eventually unequal treaties were concluded be- 
tween China and nineteen foreign states. 

Originally the Chinese seem not to have been 
offended by the impairment of their authority 
over foreigners within their gates and were ap- 
parently even happy to be relieved of the task of 
controlling foreign seamen and traders. But in 
the course of time they grew resentful at the 
one-sided character of the system and made the 
following leading objections to it. First, the mul- 
tiplicity of jurisdictions in the treaty ports, es- 
pecially where there were foreign concessions or 
settlements, confused the administration of jus- 
tice. Second, the negligence of some powers 
resulted in the lack of any law governing foreign- 
ers in certain classes of cases. Third, foreign 
judicial oflkials seemed unduly favorable to 
their own nationals at the expense of the Chi- 
nese. Fourth, foreigners who refused to submit 
to Chinese law sometimes seemed unwilling to 
observe their own. Fifth, Chinese could evade 
their own law by collusion with foreigners oper- 
ating under the protection of exterritoriality. 
Sixth, fugitives from Chinese justice, especially 
political offenders, could too easily take refuge 
in places under foreign jurisdiction and abuse 
their privilege to the grave injury of China. 
Seventh, the Chinese possessed no effective 
power to deport offensive foreigners protected 
by exterritoriality. Finally, the system threat- 
ened to lead to dangerous political penetration of 
Chinese territory. An illustration of this danger 
was afforded by the heavy immigration of Ko- 
reans into Manchuria, where they or the Japa- 
nese government for them could claim the pro- 
tection of Japanese law. 

In defense of their special privileges and im- 
munities foreigners brought forward several 
arguments. Thc'y denounced the “oddness” of 
Chinese law, e.g. Chinese indifference to the 
distinction between accidental and wilful homi- 
cide, which resulted in holding physicians and 
surgeons responsible for the disability or death 
of patients. They objected to the methods em- 
ployed to secure confessions from criminals, po- 
litical and especially military interference with 
the course of justice and what seemed to them 
the excessive corruption of Chinese judges. 

The efforts of the Chinese to bring the system 
of exterritoriality to an end have been hampered 
by the disorders accompanying the revolution 
and the delay in reconstructing the national gov- 
ernment. In 1902 the British government agreed 
to abandon the system when the condition of the 
country should seem to warrant it and in 1903 


the American and Japanese governments fol- 
lowed suit, but conditions in China have not yet 
been such as to induce these governments to 
carry out the agreements. When China entered 
the World War she denounced the treaties which 
granted special privileges and immunities to the 
Central Powers. The Soviet government has 
abandoned Russian privileges. The Chinese at- 
tempted to end the system at the Paris Peace 
Conference and the Washington Conference and 
by invoking their rights under article 19 of the 
Covenant of the League of Nations, but without 
success. In December, 1929, the Chinese gov- 
ernment announced that the system would ter- 
minate on January i, 1930, but presently added 
that, while the gradual abolition of exterritorial- 
ity would be deemed to begin as of that date, no 
further steps would be taken actually to end re- 
maining special privileges and immunities with- 
out the consent of the powers. Seventeen powers 
still claim exterritorial rights in China. All but 
the United States, France, Great Britain, Japan, 
the Netherlands and Brazil have agreed to re- 
linquish them w’hcn such action shall have be- 
come unanimous. 

Arthur N. IIolcomhu 

See: Capitulations; Consular Service; Diplomacy-; 
Commercial Treaties; Jurisdiction; Sovereionty; 
Nationalism; Chinese Proulem. 
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EXTORTION. When Blackstone wrote his 
Commentaries, the English common law limited 
extortion to the act of an officer in “unlawfully 
taking, by color of his office, from any man any 
money or thing of value that is not due to him, 
or more than is due, or before it is due” (vol. iv, 
p. 141). As the law of England now stands, the 
narrower definition is still observed; extortion is 
limited to the acts of officials. The same narrow 
definition is used, by constitutional necessity, in 
the federal criminal law of the United States. In 
the American states, partly by judicial decisions 
but largely through statutory development, this 
original definition of the crime of extortion was 
enlarged to include others than public officers 
and threats more extensive than those involving 
the “color of official right.” In this sense it was 
in many jurisdictions so broadened as to include 
“the obtaining of property from another, with 
his consent, induced by a wrongful use of force 
or fear, under circumstances not amounting to 
robbery” (8 Ruling Case Law 315). Thus en- 
larged, extortion includes blackmail. The penal 
law of New York state provides a good example 
of the broader statutory use of the term. It is 
there defined as “the obtaining of property from 
another, or obtaining the property of a corpora- 
tion from an officer, agent or employee thereof, 
with his consent, induced by a wrongful use of 
force or fear, or under color of official right” 
(sect. 850). American states have moreover pro- 
vided a number of other crimes, variously de- 
fined, to meet the general question implied in 
the act of extortion. They have also supplement- 
ed the general definition with definitions of ex- 
tortion by specifically defined officers. 

Blackmail in history and meaning is closely 
related to extortion. In mediaeval England it 
meant rent paid in labor, grain or money of a 
baser sort (other than sterling) as distinguished 
from rent paid in silver, or “white,” money. In 
Scotland and in the northern counties of Eng- 
land it signified a tribute in money, com, cattle 
or other property exacted from farmers by free- 
booters in return for certain kinds of immunity. 
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The derivation of the word from these sources 
seems possible, but it may also have come from 
the old French maille, which meant a “small 
coin,” a “certain rent,” paid to men of influence 
on the border for protection against brigands 
with wffiom they were allied; or from the Gaelic 
mal, a rent; or the German Mahl, a tribute (8 
Corpus juris 1114, note 2). The term blackmail 
is not expressly used in English law. The nearest 
definition apparently is the crime of “demanding 
with menaces” ((>-7 Geo. v, c. 50, sect. 29, sub. 
sect, i), which apparently covers both extortion 
and blackmail as used in the statutes of Ameri- 
can states. Blackmail does not exist as a separate 
offense in all of the states but sometimes comes 
under the general head of extortion or some other 
offense (8 Ruling Case Law 373). Where separate 
definitions exist they differ in language but are 
as a rule similar in purport. 

Although blackmail and extortion are closely 
related they differ in general in that extortion is 
not complete unless property is actually ob- 
tained, whereas blackmail depends on the intent 
to extort. Moreover, the threat in blackmail must 
be in writing, while in extortion it may be written 
or verbal. Both differ from the crime of robbery 
under threat of violence, although in early Eng- 
lish statutes the attempt to extort money under 
threat of charging one with crime or threats of 
violence or such other threats as a man of ordi- 
nary firmness could not withstand were called 
robbery. The distinction now made between 
robbery and extortion or blackmail is that in the 
former the taking is without the consent of the 
person robbed by force of fear, while in the 
latter the taking is with his consent [McKcown 
V. State (1926) 246 Pac. 659]. 

In Athens laws permitting any citizen of good 
standing to prosecute a criminal were respon- 
sible for the growth of a class of “sycophants” 
who not only extorted money from guilty per- 
sons whom they threatened to accuse of a crime 
but from the innocent as well. The sycophants 
were, it appears from the frequent references 
made to them in literature, both numerous and 
formidable. Wealthy and prominent citizens 
even went into exile to escape their exactions. In 
the Symposium of Xenophon, Charmides con- 
gratulates himself that he has lost all his money 
and is no longer compelled to live in the fear of 
these extortioners. The Athenians had special 
laws against sycophants, but their enforcement 
was left to voluntary accusers. The victims were 
not likely, for reasons of expediency, to bring 
the matter into the courts. Furthermore, while 
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theoretically the law reached those who actually 
initiated a vexatious or unwarranted prosecu- 
tion, it was silent on the subject of blackmail as 
such unless accompanied by violence. 

In Rome delators engaged in the same prac- 
tises. The laws of Augustus which permitted 
any person to accuse another of lacking respect 
for Rome or the emperor and laws regulating 
marriage and celibacy became instruments in 
the hands of the unscrupulous, who by threaten- 
ing to accuse their victims of violation of these 
laws extorted tribute. On the other hand, the ex- 
tortions of Roman officials, especially the provin- 
cial governors, were notorious. These governors 
would by threat of imposing some hardship, 
such as the quartering of troops, upon the pro- 
vincials extort money, estates and works of art 
from them. In an attempt to meet both situa- 
tions a series of laws was enacted. The lex julia 
repetundarum, replacing five earlier enactments, 
punished every sort of extortion under color of 
office. Some forms of crimen vis^ or falsi y reached 
certain cases of private extortion. An actio quod 
metus causa was available to a person forced 
by threats to complete a legal transaction or, 
in later law, other damaging act. Other actions, 
such as the actio doli, the condictiones oh turpem 
causam or ex injusta causa^ under certain cir- 
cumstances furnished the possibility of punish- 
ing extortion. The last great act on the subject 
is De concussioncy enacted in the second century 
of the empire. This act differentiated between 
concussiones pub Ur as, in which the doer through 
the misuse of the powers of a public office ex- 
torts something of profit or advantage, and con- 
cussiones privataSy in which the doer through 
threat of a suit at law reaches the same end. 

Both French and German law were to a great 
extent influenced by the Roman law, but the 
development of the law on this subject differed 
in the two countries. In early French law only 
the crime of concussio publica existed; it sig- 
nified extortion by a public official. Extortion 
by private persons was met only indirectly in 
provisions relating to other crimes, such as rob- 
bery. In the penal code of 1791 the crime of ex- 
tortion by a private person appeared for the first 
time (art. 40, sect. 2), but its definition here was 
narrowly limited to the extortion of the signa- 
ture or the giving of a writing, a document, a 
title or the creation of or freeing from a legal 
obligation by force, violence or constraint. This 
was embodied in effect in the changed penal 
code of 1810. It was, of course, found highly un- 
satisfactory. It did not punish the extortion of 


money. It did not cover extortion by means 
other than physical power. What was popularly 
known as chantage — extortion by means of some 
sort of moral compulsion, threats of the revela 
tion of a true or a false fact— was not punished. 
Finally, in the law of May 13, 1863, an article 
was added which read: “Whoever, by means of 
a written or verbal threat of defamatory revela- 
tions or imputations, extorts or attempts to ex- 
tort the giving of money or valuables, or the sig- 
nature of the documents enumerated above, will 
be punished by imprisonment from i to 5 years 
and a fine of from 50 to 3000 francs’’ (art. 400). 
This was the first time that chantagCy or the ex- 
tortion of money or something of value by writ- 
ten or verbal threat of a defamatory revelation, 
appeared in the law on the continent- Tlie law 
has since been expanded. The same penalty at- 
taches to a false claim of descent as to the crime 
of extortion. 

In Germany, on the other hand, extortion 
both by public officials and private persons was 
legally recognized. The definition of the offense 
when committed by a private person was, how- 
ever, for long years a subject of dispute by ju- 
rists. The French provision of 1810 undoubtedly 
influenced the German conception, for the 
crime was narrowly defined by the code of Prus- 
sia of 1851, for example, to read: “Whoever, in 
order to obtain for himself or a third person an 
unlawful pecuniary advantage, forces or at- 
tempts to force another person, by written or 
verbal threat of a felony or misdemeanor, to 
commit or forbear an act, is guilty of extortion.” 
This limited definition, however, like that in 
France, was found unsatisfactory. By article 253 
of the imperial code of criminal law the defini- 
tion was vastly broadened to read: “Anyone who 
m order to procure for himself or for a third per- 
son, an unlawful advantage in property, com- 
pels another by violence or threat to commit, 
suffer or forbear an act, must be punished for 
extortion by imprisonment vuth labor for not 
less than one month. The attempt to commit 
this offense is punishable.” This law has not 
been changed since, in spite of the fact that on 
account of its extraordinary breadth it has pro- 
voked much criticism. Cases are reported to 
indicate that it has been invoked in connection 
with demands on the part of labor which in 
American practise would be quite innocent of 
legal wrongdoing. 

In the administration of the criminal law ex- 
tortion particularly and blackmail to some de- 
gree constitute the most difficult of crimes to 
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prosecute successfully. Extortion is very diffi- 
cult to prove. The threat may be very subtly 
stated. It may be verbal. Those who are guilty 
are careful not to commit the act before wit- 
nesses. When evidence can be gathered, as in 
certain “racket” prosecutions in recent years, 
witnesses are frequently intimidated and juries 
are fearful of the consequences of a verdict un- 
favorable to the extortioner. Consequently the 
statistics of criminal prosecutions show only a 
meager number of convictions for the crime. 
Likewise prosecutions for blackmail are exceed- 
ingly difficult, even though in blackmail, unlike 
ordinary cases of extortion, the threat must be 
written. The source of the threat is usually 
anonymous. The person threatened cannot af- 
ford to make known the existence of the threat, 
particularly when the threat is to expose a moral 
dereliction. The prosecuting witness is therefore 
as anxious as the malefactor to keep the transac- 
tion secret. 

Extortion reaches far into the fabric of mod- 
ern civilization and assumes an infinite variety of 
forms. In economic life business associations 
have been known to practise extortionate meth- 
ods against non-members and to join in extor- 
tion with labor leaders, who in turn sell protec- 
tion against strikes and boycotts. In one well 
known instance a farmers' cooperative engaged 
in such activities. In political life the “shake- 
down” practises of unscrupulous legislators arc 
common; some party organizations frequently 
sell immunities of various sorts for campaign 
contributions. There are innumerable forms of 
extortion practised by some administrative offi- 
cers in the enforcement of certain legal regula- 
tions and penal statutes. Whenever these prac- 
tises are common, bands of professional crimi- 
nals spring up outside the groups concerned to 
do the rough direct work of violence. 

Forms of blackmail are more easily identifiable 
but are equally varied. Society provides so ex- 
tensive a variation between social conventions 
and commonly practised private conduct that 
the opportunities for this crime are exceedingly 
extensive. Any increase in the severity of penal 
laws increases the danger. Perhaps the most fre- 
quent manifestations relate to matters affecting 
sex relations, and the multiplicity of new laws 
affecting morals accentuates this form of black- 
mail, The various local regulations concerning 
prostitution, often loosely drawn, can be and 
have been extensively used. Prohibition laws 
likewise provide the means for blackmail. The 
many outlets for published materials, particu- 
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larly newspapers with a spicy turn, increase the 
means for blackmail. The well known “scandal 
sheet” type of publication exists for and by 
blackmail. 

Extortion and blackmail are especially fre- 
quent w^henever social, economic and political 
organization is weak and corrupt. “Racketeer- 
ing,” for example, flourishes where city govern- 
ment is unable or unwilling to provide protec- 
tion and where the economic conflict is ruthless 
and primitive. Bui in every society the presence 
of these forms of coercic)n is symptomatic of a 
larger problem. Much of normal social life de- 
pends upon coercion of one kind or another; a 
detailed study of the social structure would 
show how extensively these forms of pressure, 
at first casual and regarded as wrongful, come 
ultimately to be brought within the law and ac- 
cepted as normal and justifiable. 

R.\ymond Molky 
Keith Carter 
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EXTRADITION, or the mutual rendition of 
fugitives from justice, is of comparatively mod- 
ern origin. In ancient and mediaeval times the 
practise appears to have been sporadic; it was 
invoked generally in the case of political rather 
than common offenders. The notion was widely 
held that fugitive offenders should be given 
asylum. With the rise of the modem state system, 
however, and the development of means of 
travel and communication cooperation in the 
suppression of crime became a matter of inter- 
national concern. It became evident that states 
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must either find a way to administer the penal to convict/’ the Anglo-American practise makes 
laws of other states, develop a cosmopolitan extradition substantially more difficult, 
system of criminal jurisprudence or provide for There is also a diversity in treaty provisions 
the surrender of fugitives. The first alternative and in practise with respect to the extradition of 
presented the gravest practical difficulties; the nationals of the asylum state. In Great Britain 
second was obviously utopian; the third was and the United States the jurisdiction of crime is 
developed extensively through the conclusion regarded as essentially territorial, and conse- 
of bilateral treaties. quently these countries are prepared to sur- 

While the obligation to extradite in the ab- render their nationals for trial at the place 
sence of treaty was supported by reputable where the alleged offense was committed. Most 
opinion as late as the early nineteenth century it countries, on the other hand, refuse to surrender 
never became established in international law. their nationals, chiefly on the ground that their 
France concluded an extradition treaty of the own criminal codes provide adecjuately for the 
modern type with Wiirttemberg in 1759. The punishment of crimes committed by nationals 
first extradition provision in a treaty of the abroad. From the Anglo-American point of view 
United States was incorporated in article the justification is insufficient, since crime 
twenty-seven of the Jay Treaty of 1794 with should be tried and punished whenever possible 
Great Britain. Among states whose systems of at the place where it was committed and since a 
penal law and procedure had at least basic fugitive convicted abroad before taking refuge in 
similarities bilateral extradition conventions the country of his allegiance must either be cx- 
multiplied rapidly in the nineteenth century, tradited, tried twice for the same offense or 
until the world came to be covered by a network permitted to escape punishment. The exception 
of such agreements, (lencral extradition statutes has nevertheless been recognized in a number of 
were enacted in many states to govern pro- the treaties concluded by (ireat Britain and the 
cedure, and in a few states provision was made United States. 

for surrender in the absence of treaty. In 1902 The treaty usually enumerates the offenses for 
seventeen American countries, including the which extradition will be granted. Early treaties 
United States, signed a multilateral extradition enumerated only a few major crimes; in the later 
convention; but this agreement was never conventions the list of extraditable crimes has 
ratified. been considerably expanded. Thus the treaty of 

Under the treaty system the request for extra- 1794 between Great Britain and the United 
dition is usually made through diplomatic States provided for the surrender only of fugi- 
channels, although some conventions allow tives charged with murder or forgery, while the 
more informal demands; and it is common to conventions now in force between these coun- 
provide for provisional detention of the fugitive tries enumerate more than a score of extradit- 
pending a formal demand. In the United States, able offenses. The list of extraditable crimes 
except under article nine of the treaty of 1 899 depends of course upon the importance of extra- 
with Mexico permitting requisitions through the dition to the countries concerned. Between 
authorities of frontier territories in certain cases, Canada and the United States, for example, 
extradition is regarded as exclusively a national extradition for some of the less serious crimes is 
function. I’he procedure for determining of relatively much greater importance than it 
whether a request for extradition shall be would be between Norway and New Zealand, 
granted varies. In many states evidence estab- Since the process is cumbersome and expensive 
lishing the identity of the accused, the nature of at best, the list is usually not expanded beyond 
the offense charged and the accusation at the actual needs. It is generally confined to those 
place where the offense is alleged to have been crimes which are similarly defined in the laws of 
committed is sufficient. In Great Britain and the the two countries. Between countries having 
United States, on the other hand, extradition is quite different systems of penal law the scope of 
regarded as essentially similar to committal for extradition is necessarily limited. The treaties 
trial, and it is necessary to produce evidence generally require that the act for which sur- 
which would justify bringing the fugitive to trial render is demanded shall be punishable by the 
at the place of asylum if he were charged with a laws of both countries and exclude prosecution 
similar crime committed in that country. While for offenses other than those for which extradi- 
“competent evidence to establish reasonable tion is granted. In some of the more recent 
grounds is not necessarily evidence competent treaties there is included in lieu of the usual list 
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of extraditable crimes an agreement to surrender 
fugitives charged with any act punishable with 
a certain minimum penalty. It has been sug- 
gested that such stipulations may provide the 
prototype for a general international convention. 

Practically all modern extradition treaties 
exclude the surrender of political offenders and 
forbid the prosecution or punishment of an 
extradited person for a political offense. There is 
no generally accepted definition of a political 
offense. Obviously it includes more than treason, 
sedition and the like, since these offenses are not 
included in the treaty lists of extraditable crimes. 
On the other hand, it seems clear that a mere 
political purpose or motive should not make a 
political offense out of a common crime. A po- 
litical offense in the treaty sense can perhaps 
best be described as a crime, otherwise extradit- 
able, which is excluded because incidental to 
and in furtherance of a political disturbance in 
the demanding state. In practise the decision is 
left to the state of asylum. 

A unique case was presented when at the end 
of the World War the German emperor abdi- 
cated and took refuge in Holland. The Treaty of 
Versailles (art. 227) charged the emperor with 
“a supreme offence against international moral- 
ity and the sanctity of treaties,” provided that he 
should be tried before a special tribunal of five 
judges, one to be appointed by each of the 
principal allied and associated powers, and 
directed the allied and associated powers to 
request his surrender by Holland. The tribunal 
was to be guided in its decision by ‘*the highest 
motives of international policy, with a view to 
vindicating the solemn obligations of interna- 
tional undertakings and the validity of inter- 
national morality.” Since there was no law, na- 
tional or international, covering the case, since 
the alleged offense was of a political nature and 
since Holland was not a party to the Treaty of 
Versailles, the Dutch government very properly 
refused the request for extradition. 

The extradition of fugitives as a matter of 
comity, in the absence of treaty or outside the 
provisions of an existing treaty, is practised in 
many countries. Usually it is conditioned on 
reciprocity. In Great Britain and the United 
States, however, the opinion prevails that there 
is no authority to extradite apart from treaty or 
statute. In one case, that of Arguelles, surren- 
dered to Cuba in 1864, the United States granted 
such a request; but the authority of the executive 
to extradite in such circumstances is at least 
doubtful. Since the United States does not grant 
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extradition in the absence of treaty it refrains 
from requesting extradition either in the absence 
of treaty or in cases not covered by a treaty in 
force. It has occasionally in exceptional circum- 
stances sought the surrender of a fugitive as an 
act of courtesy, while explaining that it is not in a 
position to reciprocate, and has on numerous oc- 
casions accepted the surrender of fugitive crim- 
inals which the state of asylum was willing to 
return. It has also prosecuted and punished 
fugitives recovered in an irregular way on the 
principle that the fugitive is in no position to 
object to such irregularities. The kidnaping of a 
fugitive may give rise to an international recla- 
mation by the state of asylum and to a private 
reclamation against the kidnapers; but the state 
recovering the fugitive may proceed neverthe 
less to prosecute and punish. In 1911 in the 
case of Savarkar it was decided by a tribunal 
of the Permanent Court of Arbitration that 
irregular rendition by authorities of the state 
of asylum under mistake of fact was not ground 
for requiring the fugitive’s return. 

Within a federal state or a confederation of 
states provision is always made for the rendition 
of fugitives from justice, but except among the 
members of a loose confederation this is not to 
be regarded as extradition in the international 
sense. In the United States the federal constitu- 
tion contains the following provision: “A person 
charged in any state with treason, felony, or 
other crime, who shall flee from justice, and be 
found in another State, shall, on demand of the 
executive authority of the State from which he 
fled, be delivered up, to be removed to the State 
having jurisdiction of the crime” (art. 4, sect. 2, 
clause 2). Legislation enacted in 1793 for giving 
effect to this provision is now incorporated in 
the United States Revised Statutes (§§ 5278- 
79). As compared with international extradition 
interstate rendition in the United States rests 
upon a somewhat narrower definition of fugi- 
tive than is commonly found in international 
treaties; requires only that the fugitive shall be 
properly charged with a crime committed in the 
demanding state; requires only that the offense 
charged shall be a crime by the laws of the de- 
manding state; includes “every offence against 
the laws of the demanding state, without excep- 
tion as to the nature of the crime”; permits pros- 
ecution of the fugitive for other offenses than 
those for which he was extradited; makes no ex- 
ception of fugitives who are citizens of the state 
of asylum; and makes no exception of political 
offenses. 
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Existing diversities in international rule and 
practise under the hundreds of bilateral extradi- 
tion treaties now in force have encouraged jurists 
to advocate a single multilateral treaty, but the 
movement has made little progress. The diver- 
gencies of practise with respect to the surrender 
of nationals are deeply rooted. Differences in 
procedure are not easily reconciled. It would be 
difficult to secure agreement on a list of extra- 
ditable crimes. Since a general convention at the 
present time would probably be incomplete or 
would incorporate a number of optional clauses, 
it has been doubted whether it would achieve the 
end desired. The League of Nations Committee 
of Experts for the Progressive Codification of In- 
ternational Law has recently pronounced against 
the feasibility of such a convention. 

Edwin D. Dickinson 
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EYTFI, MAX (1836-1906), German agricultural 
organizer. After studying in the technical college 
at Stuttgart, Eyth was trained as a locksmith, 
worked in a foundry and traveled abroad. In 
1861 he went to Leeds, where he entered the 
employ of John Fowler, the inventor of the 
steam plow. He made several valuable inven- 
tions and soon became Fowler’s technical and 
scientific adviser. He worked with steam plows 


in Egypt from 1862 to 1866 and in 1868 again in 
Fowler’s employ mtroduced the plow into the 
southern United States. After further travels in 
all parts of the world Eyth returned to Germany 
in 1882 and began his important work for Ger- 
man agriculture. He admired the work of the 
English Royal Agricultural Society and after a 
hard struggle to convince the farmers of the 
necessity of such an institution established in 
1883 the Deutsche Landwirtschafts-Gescll- 
schaft, which in 1886 held the first great Ger- 
man agricultural exhibition. Since then, except 
during the World War, such exhibitions have 
taken place almost annually, traveling through- 
out Germany, and have been a strong influence 
in the development of scientific agriculture. 
Special sections of the society are concerned with 
tilling, raising seed, fertilizers, breeding of ani- 
mals and farm management. It has now over 
40,000 members, including many in foreign 
countries. The last ten years of Eyth’s life were 
devoted to writing several volumes, which in- 
clude his memoirs and a number of essays on 
the development of the machine system in agri- 
culture. 

Wilhelm Seedorf 
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EZPELETA, PEDRO AINGO DE, Spanish 
theologian and economist. Aingo de Ezpeleta 
was born near the end of the sixteenth century. 
He became professor of philosophy and theology 
at the University of Valladolid. In his chief work, 
Resoluciones prdcticas, morales y doctrinales de 
dudas ocasionadas de la baja de mofieda de vellon 
cn los reinos de Castilla y de Leon, antes y de spues 
de la ley y premdtica de ella puhlicada en ij de 
Setiembre 1642 . . . (Madrid 1643, enlarged ed. 
1654), following Aristotle he ascribed the origin 
of money to the inconvenience of barter. He 
championed the quantity theory of money, 
which he held to be generally accepted, but oc- 
casionally expressed views inconsistent with it. 
Unlike most of his contemporaries he saw in ex- 
pediency sufficient cause for monetary alteration 
by the prince. Colmeiro places him among the 
arbitristas, the group of writers who for some 
two centuries offered supposedly infallible and 
painless remedies for the ills of Spanish public 
finance; yet few books on economics have had a 
more constructive aim or met a more immediate 
practical need than the Resoluciones. As the title 
indicates, its purpose was to formulate rules for 
the settlement, juridically or privately, of dis- 
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putes occasioned by the continuous debasement 
of the coinage by Philip iv. These rules show 
that Aingo de Ezpeleta under the influence of 
Aristotle and Thomas Aquinas was largely able 
to free himself from ecclesiastical preconcep- 
tions, although he was a priest in the darkest 
days of Spanish Catholicism. 

Earl J. Hamilton 

FABBRONI, GIOVANNI (1752-1822), Italian 
scientist and economist. A man of comprehen- 
sive scientific knowledge and an ingenious tech- 
nologist, Fabbroni early won the esteem of 
Grand Duke Peter Leopold and later of Napo- 
leon, who appointed him to many public offices 
including a post in the Council of State in i8io. 
He belongs to the group of Tuscan economists 
whose influence on their government during 
the eighteenth century and subsequently placed 
it in the vanguard of liberalism. The complete 
freedom which Peter Leopold had granted to 
the grain trade in 1775 would have been ex- 
tended by Fabbroni to all commerce. This 
policy he defended in Della prosperita nazionale^ 
deir equilihrio del commercio e istituzione delle 
doganCy published in two sections in 1789. But 
Peter Leopold s departure from Tuscany the 
following year not only rendered further prog- 
ress impossible but gave rise during the nineties 
to a series of reactionary movements manifested 
in temporary experiments with price fixing and 
customs duties on all commodities. To voice 
his protest Fabbroni wrote Gli ozi della villeg- 
giatura (1800), in which a group of interlocutors 
representative of various I’uscan estates dis- 
covered after protracted discussion that free 
trade was the sole remedy for famine and the 
only source of public tranquillity and welfare. 
'Phis not uncommon device among the Leo- 
poldine reformers for educating public opinion 
was followed, after the foundation of the king- 
dom of Etruria, by Fabbroni’s most systematic 
treatise, Dei prowedimenti annonarj (Florence 
1804, 2nd ed. 1817). In this acute analysis of 
the grain policies of his time he set forth the 
doctrine that national welfare consists in the 
harmonious activity of agriculture, commerce 
and industry and showed that the prosperity 
of industry depended upon free competition, 
which alone could preserve a balance between 
prices and wages. The work did much to halt 
the restrictive policy contemplated by the queen 
of Etruria. Fabbroni was an enlightened mon- 
etary theorist. In a report addressed to the 
Accademia de’Georgofili in 1785 and in various 
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later pamphlets he showed thai coinage was 
an industry undifferentiated from other indus- 
tries, that the melting and exportation of coins 
should arouse no solicitude, that governments 
should be concerned only with maintaining an 
ade(|uate supply of fine metal and that in view 
of the absurdity of a legal ratio between gold 
and silver a monometallic system must be the 
solution. Entirely emancipated from mercan- 
tilism and retaining from physiocracy only a 
belief in the primary importance of agriculture, 
he was distinguished among the Tuscan re- 
formers by his theoretical rather than merely 
practical endorsement of economic liberalism 
and among the advocates of laissez fairc by his 
lack of undue optimism. 

Mario Marsii.i Ltbei.li 

Works: Fabbroni ’s economic works were collected 
in Raccolta def^H cconomtsti toscauiy 4 vols. (Florence 
1847-40) vols. iii-iv. 
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A., “Lc rifonric e le dottrinc cconorniche in Tos- 
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FABER FAMILY, German newspaper publish- 
ers. From the year 1730, when Gabriel G. Faber 
(1697-1771), the proprietor of a Magdeburg 
printing house, became the publisher of the 
Magdehurgische Zeitungy the second oldest Ger- 
man newspaper, the Fabers exercised a forma- 
tive influence upon the Cierman press, especially 
the provincial political home journal. Under 
Friedrich A. H. Faber (1778-1847) and Gustav 
Carl Faber (1811-96) the Magdehurgische Zei- 
tung was moderately liberal although it opened 
its columns to Bismarck, Entenburg and other 
conservatives. The Fabers won wide acclaim 
by adding special supplements to the editorial 
part of the paper as early as 1740, by their 
constant struggle to break the official gazettes^ 
monopoly of the right to publish advertisements 
and by their opposition to the Prussian censors 
power to bar sales through the mails. They led 
the way in simplifying the selling of newspapers 
and in printing stock quotations and weather 
charts and in 1878 introduced the first news- 
paper rotary press in Gcnnany. On the estab- 
lishment of the Verein Deutscher Zeitungsver- 
iegcr in 1894 F. G. Robert Faber (1869-1924) 
became its first president. He emphasized the 
importance of political journals as contrasted 
with general newspapers and became the chair- 
man of the publishers' representation in the 
Reichsarbeitsgemeinschaft of the press, which 
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is a joint organization of newspaper publishers 
and editors. 

Hans Traub 

Comult: Faber, Alexander, Die Fabersche Buchdruck- 
crci (Ma^dehurf^f Salomon, L., Ceschichte des 

dents f hen Zntuuffszvescm, 3 \ols. (Oldenburg igoo-06). 

FABIANISM is the doctrine of the Fabian So- 
ciety, a small but influential group of British 
socialists. This society grew out of the Fellow- 
ship of the New Life, founded in 1883 under the 
influence of Professor Thomas Davidson, which 
looked to ethical reform and utopian community 
making, rather than to political action, for the 
regeneration of society. A group which included 
Frank Podmore and l^dward R. Pease broke 
away from the Fellowship to found the Fabian 
Society in 1883. George Bernard Shaw joined in 
1884, Sidney Webb in 1885. With the advent of 
these twf) Fabianism began to assume its dis- 
tinctive character and the society became defi- 
nitely socialist in 18S7 with the adoption of its 
‘‘basis,” or statement of policy. The society first 
became famous with the publication of the Fa- 
hian Essays in 1889 by Shaw, Webb, Annie Be- 
sant, (iraham Wallas and others. This volume 
was followed up by a seriv*s of over two hundred 
Fabian Tracts designed for popular consump- 
tion and the application of Fabian doctrines in a 
practical way to particular questions of immedi- 
ate policy. 'Phe Fabian Society at first set out 
largely to present an alternative to the then domi- 
nant Marxist Social Democratic Federation. Fa- 
bian socialism was and has remained essentially 
evolutionary and gradualist (hence its name, 
from the tactics of Fabius Cunctator), expecting 
socialism to come as the sequel to the full realiza- 
tion of universal suffrage and representative 
government. 

The essence of Fabian doctrine lay in Sidney 
Webb’s theory of the continuity of development 
from capitalism to socialism. Whereas Marxism 
looked to the creation of socialism by revolution 
based on the increasing misery of the working 
class and the breakdown of capitalism through 
its inability to solve the problem of distribution, 
Webb argued that the economic position of the 
workers had improved in the nineteenth cen- 
tury, was still improving and might be expected 
to continue to improve, fie regarded the social 
reforms 3f the nineteenth century (e.g. factory 
acts, mines acts, housing acts, education acts) as 
the beginnings of socialism within the fran!e- 
work of capitalist society. He saw legislation 
about wages, hours and conditions of labor, and 


progressive taxation of capitalist incomes as 
means for the more equitable uistribution of 
wealth; and he envisaged the next steps toward 
socialism in terms of such social reforms as pub- 
lic ownership and administration of industries 
and services. There was no room in Webb’s 
ideas either for a theory of increasing misery or 
for revolution; he saw no reason why, if men 
would but behave sensibly, the world — or at 
least Great Britain, for the Fabians at this state 
had thought little about other countries — should 
not move gently into socialism by a series of steps 
no one of which need involve any sharp or dra- 
matic break with the past. Webb supported his 
view with illustrations drawn from the history of 
the nineteenth century, showing that side by 
side with the growth of laissez faire there had 
been a parallel growth of state intervention in 
the interests of the worker or at least for the im- 
provement of the quality and conditions of life. 

George Bernard Shaw decisively repudiated 
Marxism in the economic field, and the comer 
stone of Fabian economic theory became the Ri - 
cardian law of rent. Ricardo had demonstrated 
that the wealth of landlords arose from their 
monopoly of the soil and from the differences ir 
the productive value of different pieces of land 
which enabled the landlord to skim off as rent 
the difference between the yield of his piece of 
land and that of the least productive piece in 
cultivation or use. The Fabians, following up 
hints in earlier writers, developed this theory of 
rent to apply not to land only but also to capital 
and to personal ability. I'hey considered large 
incomes to be chiefly rents arising from the pos- 
session of differential monopolies and main- 
tained that these rents belonged properly not to 
the monopolists but to the community as a 
whole. The economic problem was thus pre- 
sented as a question of the socialization of mo- 
nopoly incomes through social ownership of the 
monopolies. 

This view fitted in admirably with Webb’s 
doctrine of continuity and gradualism. It made 
the theory of industrial socialization a natural 
and logical development of the already familiar 
thesis that the land ought to belong to the people 
or at least that the rents arising from its differ- 
ential qualities ought to be socially appropriated. 
This doctrine, which as a demand for the “single 
tax” had received tremendous impetus from 
Henry George’s work, had been preached from 
the eighteenth century. It had been broadly en- 
dorsed by the great authority of John Stuart Mill 
and had been the subject of constant agitation 
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by land and labor leagues, land reform associa- 
tions and similar bodies for decades before the 
revival of British socialism in the i88o's. Shaw 
and the Fabians were thus in effect appealing to 
the radicals, who were already land reformers, to 
recognize socialism as the logical outcome of 
their ideas. Hence the stress which the Fabians 
always laid on their contention that there was no 
fundamental difference between land and capi- 
tal or in the incomes derived from them. Both 
were mainly the results of differential monopoly. 

The Fabians were no less emphatic in repudi- 
ating the Marxian theory of value, as they under- 
stood it, and in preferring to base their economic 
theory on jevons and the orthodox English eco- 
nomic tradition. They saw the source and meas- 
ure of value not, with Marx, in labor but, with 
Jevons and his follower Alfred Marshall, in util- 
ity. This fitted in with their general tone of 
mind, for the Fabians were above all utilitarians, 
seeking to adapt the doctrines of Jeremy Ben- 
tham and his successors to the changed eco- 
nomic conditions of the later nineteenth century. 
Bentham had used his principle of “the greatest 
happiness of the greatest number’’ chiefly to 
justify the abolition of bad forms of state inter- 
vention. The Fabians now applied it to justify 
good forms, looking back on the early Bentham- 
ite work of destruction as admirable, but desir- 
ing to complement it by construction. John 
Stuart Mill they recognized as standing at the 
point of transition between the two interpreta- 
tions of utilitarianism. Although he sympathized 
with the socialism of his day, he was too deeply 
rooted in old traditions for a complete conver- 
sion. The Fabians regarded themselves as com- 
pleting the work which he had begun and thus 
found further cause to emphasize their conti- 
nuity with older liberal thought. 

Fabian socialism differed from the current 
Marxian socialism not only in doctrine but still 
more in spirit and in its conception of the influ- 
ences making for socialism. At bottom what 
matters in Maix is not his theory of value but his 
emphasis on the class struggle as the sole effec- 
tive instrument of progress. Marx believes that 
socialism will come not only because it is a 
better system than capitalism but because there 
is behind it a rising class led by economic condi- 
tions to achieve it. Fabian literature, on the other 
hand, seems often to be unconscious of the rele- 
vance of class distinctions and shows no belief at 
ail in a class struggle as the instrument of change. 
The Fabians are essentially rationalists, seeking 
to convince men by logical argument that social- 
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ism is desirable and offering their arguments to 
all men without regard to the classes to which 
they belong. They seem to believe that if only 
they can demonstrate that socialism will make 
for greater efficiency and a greater sum of human 
happiness the demonstration is bound to prevail. 

With this rationalism there went in early Fabi- 
anism a singular blindness to the importance or 
relevance of working class organization. The 
early Fabians, as they themselves recognized 
later on, often seemed never to have heard of 
trade unions or cooperative societies, or at all 
events to take no interest in them. But their 
awakening came with the big movement of labor 
unrest that culminated in the famous strike of 
the London dockers in 1889. Trade revival now 
brought a host of new workers into the trade 
union movement and caused a big movement of 
organization among the less skilled workers. 
New leaders came to the front armed with so- 
cialist ideas and demands for protective indus- 
trial legislation. Battle was joined between the 
liberal leaders of the older trade unionism and 
the socialist leaders of the new. Fabians were in- 
fluenced like the rest of the public to reckon 
with the unions, the more so because a few of 
them, headed by Annie Besant, had taken an 
active part in the struggle. 

Moreover, the Fabian Society now obtained a 
most important new recruit in Beatrice Potter, 
later Mrs. Sidney Webb, who had worked with 
Charles Booth on his great survey of Life and 
Labour of the People in London (17 vols., London 
1903). Under the influence of her more realistic 
attitude toward the social problem Webb col- 
laborated with her in a detailed study of the 
actual organization of the working class; and the 
fruits were seen in her book on The Cooperative 
Movement (London 1899) and in their joint 
works on The History of Trade Unionism (Lon- 
don 1894, rev. ed. 1920) and Industrial Democ- 
racy (2 vols., London 1897; rev. ed., 1 vol., 1920) 
which fully recognized the vital part which 
working class organization was bound to play in 
the making of socialism. Although these writings 
made a profound impression, it is doubtful if 
the Fabian Society as a whole fully absorbed 
their lessons. It began, indeed, to woo the work- 
ing class movement on behalf of socialism, but 
its endeavors, like those of the Independent 
Labour party, were directed rather toward draw- 
ing the trade unions into socialist politics than 
toward working out an industrial socialist policy. 
Fabianism remained predominantly rationalist 
and collectivist, merely adding an appeal to trade 
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unions to its appeal to the general public. In no 
sense or degree did it adopt at any stage a class 
point of view. 

The reform of English local government in 
1888 and 1894 called the attention of Fabian 
leaders to the possibilities of the local authorities 
as agents both of social reform and of construc- 
tive socialization. They began to work for the 
return of socialists as members of local authori- 
ties and for the development of municipal trad- 
ing as the complement to nationalization, thus 
winning great prestige and influence in the mu- 
nicipal field and making their policy widely 
known among local working class leaders. Again 
the Webbs were the leaders; and their history of 
English Local Government (9 vols., London 1906- 
29) marked their sense of the importance of a 
realistic and scientific approach to every practi- 
cal problem. 

When the Fabian Society began its work, the 
only important socialist body was the Marxian 
Social Democratic Federation, led by Henry 
Mayers Hyndman, which held aloof from the 
new trade union movement. In 1893 the Inde- 
pendent Labour party was created as a predom- 
inantly working class socialist body to build up 
an independent party on a class basis and to de- 
tach the older trade unions from Liberalism. 
The new body had at the outset no very clear 
policy, and the Fabians set out to provide it with 
one. Their doctrines fitted in well with the im- 
mediate demands of the new movement, and 
their ably written Tracts enabled them to exert 
great influence. 

From the first the Independent Labour party 
regarded itself as only the forerunner of an in- 
clusive working class party in which trade unions 
as such should directly participate. The F'abians 
helped in the effort to create such a party, which 
came to fruition in the Labour Representation 
Committee in 1900. They were from the outset 
a constituent body of the Labour Representation 
Committee and the Labour party. Thus while 
Fabianism was not a working class movement it 
helped to bring an independent working class 
party into being and gave that party its collective 
support. But, characteristically, the society con- 
tinued to include members who sat in Parlia- 
ment or on other public bodies as Liberals, and 
saw no inconsistency in encouraging its mem- 
bers to work inside the older parties even after it 
had helped to bring the new one into being. In 
London the Fabians, headed by Webb, largely 
supplied the brains of the Progressive party 
which for a period controlled the London County 


Council. Fabianism was inclined to regard the 
Labour party rather as the working class wing of 
the political socialist movement than as coexten- 
sive with that movement, an attitude not wholly 
extinct today. 

In international politics the Fabians have al- 
ways been on the Right wing of the socialist 
movement. At the time of the South African 
War they alienated much support by refusing to 
join the opposition and contending that it was in 
the interest of civilization that the South African 
republics should be annexed to the British Em- 
pire. Bernard Shaw was the chief exponent of 
this view, as he has been on principle opposed to 
nationalist movements and in favor of the unifi- 
cation of the world into larger economic and 
political units. Similarly in 1914 the majority of 
the Fabians, unlike the Independent Labour 
party, followed the Labour party in its support 
of British participation in the war. Repudiating 
the class war, the Fabians have usually recog- 
nized their loyalty to their own state as coming 
before any loyalty to the international working 
class movement. This, however, did not prevent 
them from working out detailed plans for the 
prevention of war and the evolution of inter- 
national economic and political cooperation. L. 
S. Woolf’s International Government (West- 
minster 1916), proposed in the Fabian Research 
Department, was one of the most important 
documents leading up to the creation of the 
League of Nations. 

In every field the characteristic Fabian policy 
has been that of permeation. In accordance with 
their doctrine of continuity the Fabians .set out 
to develop existing institutions by permeating 
with this or that element of their doctrine those 
who had power to influence policy, e.g. the civil 
service, the political parties, the professions, the 
administration of business, and local govern- 
ment. It was part of their creed that no sharp 
line could be drawn between socialists and non- 
socialists and that many who would not call 
themselves socialists could be persuaded to help 
with particular reforms making for socialism. 
This policy was most successful in the campaign 
which followed the Reports of the Royal Com- 
mission on the Poor Laws of 1909. Mrs. Webb 
embodied in the minority report a host of semi- 
socialistic schemes, and a great national cam- 
paign of propaganda was organized by the Na- 
tional Committee for the Prevention of Destitu- 
tion, a special Fabian body. 

During the first decade of the twentieth cen- 
tury the Fabian Society grew rapidly. Between 
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1906 and 1915 it went through four serious 
crises. A group of members headed by S. G. 
Hobson, later prominent as a guild socialist, 
tried to lead the Fabians into a socialist party 
which would be more militant than the Labour 
party, which was at that time inclined to work as 
the Liberals* subordinate ally. Later a consider- 
able body of younger members desired to expel 
all members who were not supporters of the 
Labour party and to commit the society to work- 
ing wholly in and through the Labour party. 
Both these movements were heavily defeated by 
the “Old Gang,’* led by Shaw and the Webbs. A 
similar fate befell H. G. Wells* program of en- 
larging the society *s membership and setting up 
a network of branches throughout the country. 
The failure in 1914-15 of a group which in- 
cluded G. D. H. Cole to induce the society to 
abandon active politics was followed by the se- 
cession of the Fabian Research Department and 
its reorganization as a Labour Research Depart- 
ment based mainly on trade union support. This 
department, both before and after the secession, 
was the leading research organization of the 
Labour movement. Out of it arose indirectly the 
research departments subsequently set up by the 
Labour party and the Trades Union Congress. 
In 1931 the New Fabian Research Department 
was constituted. 

From 1915 onward the history of the Fabian 
Society was for the most part tranquil. The old 
leaders continued at the head, and the old activ- 
ities were pursued. Relations with the Labour 
party became much closer after 1918, when the 
party adopted its new constitution and accepted 
an essentially Fabian policy drafted by Webb 
under the title Labour and the New Social Order 
(London 1918). Indeed, the Fabian policy and 
attitude were adopted almost in their entirety by 
Labour after the war; and the recent comparative 
inactivity of the society is largely due to the fact 
that the Labour party is a larger reincarnation of 
Fabianism. The society thus no longer stands 
for a distinct or clearly defined policy of its 
own and its members no longer use it as the 
chief agent for the expression of their policy. It 
now functions as a home for intellectual discus- 
sion of socialism, a research and propaganda 
publication agency and a body through which 
membership in the Labour party can be secured 
by socialists, chiefly of the middle classes, who 
do not wish to connect themselves actively with 
the Independent Labour party. 

G. D. H. Cole 

See: Socialism; Liberalism; Labor Parties, British; 
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FACTION. The term faction is commonly used 
to designate any constituent group of a larger 
unit which works for the advancement of par- 
ticular persons or policies. The faction arises in 
the struggle for power and represents a division 
on details of application and not on principles. 
The position of the faction is that of the qualified 
dissenter who embraces collective goals subject 
to reservations upon the tactics appropriate for 
their realization. *l'hus a faction presupposes 
some measure of unity in fundamentals. The 
term itself drops out of usage when certain lines 
of cleavage have become rather permanent 
features of the political life of a group; these 
divisions are accepted as parties. 

The struggle for power within a group ex- 
hibits itself in the struggle for office or for un- 
official influence. Unless the controlling per- 
sonnel is selected by lot or by some fixed prin- 
ciple of succession, rival ambitions furnish the 
foci about which factional alignments arise. Not 
all individuals participate in asserting their own 
claims to political power. Political power has no 
significance for some. Others consider their 
chances for success to be entirely unfavorable. 
Some of those who do not press their own claims 
spontaneously identify themselves with the 
aspirations of their friends. This primitive 
alignment rests on no deep calculation of per- 
sonal interests. Emotional relations of varying 
degrees of intimacy are already established, and 
the crisis of personnel selection provides but a 
special occasion for their expression. Differences 
among those who make active bids for power 
often grow out of elementary antagonisms, al- 
though such factors arc occasionally nullified by 
an individual who maintains an unquestioned 
ascendancy over his fellows. Divisions fre- 
quently occur for other than personal reasons, 
perhaps over divergent interpretations of the 
common goal or the efficacious strategy. 

The possibility of factionalism is increased 
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when large changes occur in the life situations 
of members of the group. Even when changes 
are welcomed they may produce strains within 
the personalities of those affected. A sudden in- 
crease of wealth creates difficulties no less than 
sudden poverty. New calculations of interests 
arise, new objects may be chosen for senti- 
mentalization, and factional movements are one 
result. 

Divisions within the group are profoundly 
affected by the external relations of the group. 
When it has an assured supremacy, divergent 
interests and sentiments are no longer held in 
check by the external threat to the whole value 
scale. The southern Democrats and the Phila- 
delphia Republicans arc sorely rent by intra- 
party difficulties, since they face no effective 
opposition. Inhere is also a type of factionalism 
which appears when the group has no chance of 
power in the immediate future. Such radical 
minority movements as have sprung up in the 
United States have been notably fissured by 
dissension. Intellectual radicals gain part of their 
notoriety by distinguishing themselves from 
others, and the field is open for the elaboration 
of dialectical differences when decisive thrusts 
for power are out of the question. The intensive 
study of individual case histories has demon- 
strated that when aggressiveness toward the out- 
side world is thwarted it is turned back against 
the self or against external objects more closely 
associated with the self. When the opportunities 
open to the group with which the individual 
has identified himself are limited, the person 
may direct some of his aggressiveness against 
other members of the group. This is one of the 
deeper psychological bases for dissension among 
the unsuccessful. Whenever effective opposition 
appears or an opportunity arises for immediate 
success, factional strife subsides spontaneously, 
compromises are made and active measures for 
the suppression of persistent dissenters are put 
into effect. 

In periods of acute crisis, when revolutionary 
changes are in progress, the integration and dis- 
integration of political factions may occur with 
baffling rapidity. The first break with the es- 
tablished order may be ushered in under the 
united blows of all its antagonists. The collapse 
of the old fabric may bring into prominence 
those factions which remain loyal to a circum- 
scribed program, and even the more aggressive 
elements may temporarily concur in the presence 
of a strong counter-revolutionary danger. But 
once the moorings of old loyalties are swept 


aside, anti-authoritarian drives are released and 
factions champion more drastic measures, as 
they did during the French and the Russian 
revolutions. The old authority reenforced the 
individual’s conscience, which forbade him to 
violate the conventional and moral standards of 
the society. When the outer evidences of author- 
ity perish, the conscience is no longer supported 
from without, and the asocial impulses within 
the personality may assert themselves with de- 
cisive strength and lead to wrecking expeditions 
against the whole social order. 

Viewed in the perspective of history factions 
were the predecessors of the modern parties. 
When authority was in a few hands and active 
politics was the private affair of a limited circle, 
factional cleavages occurred over the advisers of 
the sovereign. As rivalry for power widened the 
proportion of the community which actively 
participated in political life and electoral prac- 
tises developed, self-conscious groups under- 
took to maintain their organization from one 
electoral crisis to the next and to present candi- 
dates in their own names for the available posts. 
Under such conditions the factions became 
parties. Within each party new factions ap- 
peared occasionally breaking away and forming 
new parties. In some states a two or three-j'iarty 
system became the rule. Whenever a change of 
the effective executive, as distinguished from the 
ceremonial or formal executive, involves a direct 
popular vote or a new parliamentary election, a 
premium k placed upon the maintenance of the 
two or three-party system, which involves the 
subordination of factionalism to party unity. 
In the United States it requires a tremendous 
electoral organization to win a presidential elec- 
tion, and the hope of a majority or a substantial 
plurality keeps the factions from secession. The 
importance of the machine lies in the fact that 
active popular interest is essentially episodic and 
that the winning of an election depends on 
stimulating apathetic voters to participate, 
except in those rare moments when a sense of 
crisis prevails. During the intercriscs the pres- 
tige and the machinery of the old parties are 
enough to deter factions from carrying their 
divergences to the point of separation. Even 
under the multiple-party system, where effective 
executive authority can usually be changed with- 
out running the risk of a parliamentary dissolu- 
tion or of a direct popular vote, minute parties 
labor under many handicaps and show a high 
mortality rate. 

A superior international organization like the 
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Communist International or the Catholic church 
can discourage factionalism by conferring a 
sense of importance upon national units and by 
utilizing various weapons of inducement and 
coercion. Wherever the state creates a monopoly 
of legality for one party, which is the present 
position of the communists in the U.S.S.R. and 
of the Fascists in Italy, an unusual deterrent 
exists from carrying factional struggles to the 
point of withdrawal, although internal tension 
may be acute. 

I'he term faction has been employed as an 
opprobrious epithet in the political field since 
Roman days: the word arose from the name 
given to the divisions into which Roman chari- 
oteers were separated. A ruling group finds it 
convenient to stigmatize its rivals within the 
organization, and the epithets which are most 
effective convey the innuendo of wilful self- 
seeking. Those who arc in power have the bene- 
fit of the assumption that they represent the 
collective interests in substance as well as in 
form. A faction seems to subordinate the public 
good to private gain, and thus the term takes its 
place in the dialectic of the political struggle, 
especially as a means of defense and counter- 
attack by those in power. The e})ithet is quickly 
taken up by those who concur in the established 
policies or who are loyal to the ruling personnel, 
and hurled against the dissenters. 'Fhe intensive 
study of individuals has repeatedly demon- 
strated the ambivalent attitudes which charac- 
terize so many human relationships. Those who 
acquiesce in any authoritarian regime repress 
more or less successfully their own hostility 
against that regime. If authority is challenged 
from without it tends to reactivate a struggle 
within the personalities of the loyal, who seek to 
protect themselves from this struggle by attack- 
ing the dissenter. Ca.sting opprobrium on the 
challenger is a protective reaction which ex- 
ternalizes the individual conflict and hastens the 
removal of the disturber from the environment. 

Harold D. Lasswell 

See \ Power, Political; Parties, Political; In- 
transigence; Compromise; Revolution; Group; 
Sects; Dual Unionism. 

FACTORY LAWS. See Labor Legislation. 

FACTORY SYSTEM. Most persons would 
describe the factory system as a modem form of 
production which developed in western Europe 
in the eighteenth century and has since spread 
over the world. This description is true of the 


factory system, but it is not true of the factory. 
Little is known of the organization of textile pro- 
duction in ancient Egypt, Assyria and Phoenicia, 
but it is clear that in those early civilizations 
textile production was not merely a domestic 
industry. The term factory is applied to three 
different kinds of establishment which existed 
before the eighteenth century. Princes and rich 
men at different times and in different places 
set up great establishments in order to provide 
for their own needs and those of their courts 
and households. Well known examples are the 
factories in Constantinople which supplied Jus- 
tinian’s palaces with silk and the factories of 
Louis XIV which supplied Versailles, St. Ger- 
main and Marly with tapestry and other decora- 
tions. Side by side with such establishments and 
sometimes developing from them there existed 
factories producing not for a domestic estate or 
household, but for sale. There were such fac- 
tories in the Roman Empire producing glass, 
pottery, articles of bronze and other commodi- 
ties for export. In the Middle Ages Antioch and 
Tyre had great silk factories, and when silk 
production was acclimatized in Europe factories 
were set up at Genoa and other places. In Eng- 
land factories were not quite unknown in the 
days of Henry vii; a rich cloth merchant, John 
Winchcomb of Newbury, who collected work- 
men carding, spinning and weaving wool in a 
large establishment, made so strong an impres- 
sion on the imagination of his time that his 
exploits were described in a popular poem. 
France had factories created and fostered by 
Colbert, but they were dependent on the sup- 
port of the state and declined under Louis xv. 
In the third place the term factory was applied 
to establishments of a kind differing from both 
of those already mentioned: to the houses and 
settlements built by European companies in the 
seventeenth century for the protection and con- 
venience of traders with Persia, Japan, India and 
the islands. The commercial rivalry between the 
European peoples took the form of a struggle 
over these factories. In the Spice Islands the 
Dutch got the better of the British; in India the 
British gained the advantage, and their few fac- 
tories on the coast of Hindustan marked the 
beginning of their eastern empire. 

Thus there were factories before the factory 
system. What is more, there were factories using 
water power to economize and supplement hu- 
man labor. In the fourteenth century there were 
spinning mills in Bologna and paper mills in 
Nuremberg driven by water power. If capital 
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had been more plentiful and markets larger and 
easier of access, a factory system in the modem 
sense might have grown up at that time. But 
these conditions were not fulfilled until after 
the discovery of the Atlantic routes. That dis- 
covery brought fresh markets within the reach 
of Europe; it led to a great increase of wealth; 
it stimulated invention and organization. Hence 
it created the conditions under which the factory 
ceased to be a rare and interesting example of 
human ingenuity and became a normal feature 
of social life. The factory in the modern sense 
was the response of industry to the new demands 
made by commerce. It was the organization of 
effort on a plan which applied the principle of 
the division of labor in such a way as to make 
the fullest use of the resources of science. 

The new opportunities of industry and the 
general spirit of the time had given invention a 
great stimulus, and it was natural that the early 
observers of tlie factory system should regard 
the use of machinery as its distinguishing feature. 
“The Factory System,” says Ure in his Philoso- 
phy of Manufactures (London 1835), ** designates 
the combined operations of many orders of 
work-people, adult and young, in tending with 
assiduous skill, a series of productive machines, 
continuously impelled by a central power.” 

On the other hand, a definition was given by 
Carroll D. Wright in his report on the factory 
system of the United States in 1883, which 
concentrates on the economical organization of 
effort without reference to machinery. “A fac- 
tory is an establishment where several workmen 
arc collected for the purpose of obtaining greater 
and cheaper conveniences for labor than they 
could procure individually at their homes; for 
producing results by their combined efforts 
which they could not accomplish separately, and 
for preventing the loss occasioned by carrying 
articles from place to place during the several 
processes necessary to complete their manufac- 
ture.” But the economies described by Wright 
were of course immensely aided by machinery. 
Although factories which were essentially as- 
sembling plants using little machinery were not 
uncommon at one stage, the history of factory 
development is largely the history of progressive 
economies rendered possible by the develop- 
ment of machine production. 

The earliest English factory in the modem 
sense is believed to have been a silk mill set up 
in Derbyshire about 1718 by a merchant named 
Lombe who had secured employment in a mill 
in Italy and brought back its secrets. But the 


significant history of factory development be- 
gins with the inventions that revolutionized the 
cotton industry half a century later. When Ark- 
wright patented a water frame in 1769, the 
decisive step in making the spinning of cotton 
a factory process was taken. In 1785 Watt’s 
steam engine was used for the first time in a 
cotton mill, and as steam power gradually re- 
placed water power all the spinning processes 
passed into the mill. The change in weaving 
was slower. But although these first steps were 
all taken in England, the first factory in which 
all the processes involved in the manufacture of 
goods were carried on by power in one estab- 
lishment was set up in the United States. This 
was the factory at Waltham, Massachusetts, 
built in 1814. 

The story of the spread of the factory system 
throughout Europe and the East belongs to the 
history of the industrial revolution With 

the introduction of railways the factory system 
developed on the continent of Europe. Toward 
the end of the nineteenth century it spread to 
the East, and the World War gave a great stimu- 
lus to its expansion in Japan, China, India and 
the countries of South America. The construc- 
tion on a large scale of factories grouped in 
federations occupies an important place in the 
economic plans of the Soviet Union. 

The factory system spread not only from 
country to country, but from industry to indus- 
try. During most of the nineteenth century the 
textiles, especially cotton, were the character- 
istic factory products. Gradually leather goods, 
metal goods, machinery, furniture, food and 
most of the other products of modern society 
have been drawn within the orbit of the factory 
system. Moreover, methods of work and prin- 
ciples of organization and management devel- 
oped in the factory are being widely adapted 
to the extractive industries and even to agri- 
culture. 

Concurrently there have been changes in the 
nature of the factory itself. Thus the improve- 
ment of the early factories led first to a great 
increase in their size. Between i860 and 1890, 
for instance, the number of cotton factories in 
the United States declined from 1091 to 905, 
but the value of their products increased by 179 
percent and the number of spindles per mill by 
227 percent. Such growth depended, however, 
on local conditions. Thus in Germany, where 
the domestic worker held hir. ground much 
longer than in Great Britain, as late as 1882 
only 38 percent of the factory workers were in 
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factories employing more than 50 persons and 
42 percent of all textile workers were in estab- 
lishments employing less than five persons. In 
general the trend has been toward increasing 
size of plants especially in industries using heavy 
machinery, but smaller units have persisted in 
many types of operation. Concentration has 
gone furthest in the United States, where in 
1923 one half of the wage earners in the country 
were employed by less than 4 percent of all the 
industrial establishments. 

What is perhaps the most characteristic fea- 
ture of modern factory production also had its 
beginning and has had its greatest development 
in the United States. In 1851 visitors to the 
great exhibition in London were struck by the 
exhibits from the United States, and two years 
later a report on American factory methods was 
drawn up for the British government by com- 
missioners who made a tour of the industrial 
districts. The commissioners noted as a novelty 
the production in large numbers of standardized 
articles on a basis of repetition in factories char- 
acterized by ample workshop room and admi- 
rable system. Mass production of standardized 
articles, so conspicuous a feature of modem 
industry, had already begun. The World War 
stimulated the development of new methods of 
factory organization both in the United States 
and elsewhere. The introduction of automatic 
machinery had already made possible the elimi- 
nation of many processes and many workers. 
War demands encouraged the further develop- 
ment of the production of standardized articles 
or parts. This was accompanied by a wide- 
spread development of the principles of scien- 
tific management {q>v.)y a new attention to the 
importance of cost accounting systems and fur- 
ther study of the technical efficiency of the 
factory set up. 

In earlier days there was a movement toward 
concentration of all processes under one roof, 
but in many industries today it is found to be 
more economical to separate processes and to 
employ different factories for the production of 
different parts. Thus the factory tends more and 
more to be a unit in vast organizations, the unit 
representing all that science and method can 
accomplish toward making one particular proc- 
ess as efficient and economical as it can be made. 

The early British factories using water power 
were built beside streams in country places. 
These country factories, like the collieries and 
ironworks of the time, were the center of the 
social life of the district. The capitalist often 
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housed his workpeople, kept shops for their 
needs and provided apprentice houses for the 
pauper children who worked in his mill. The 
extreme example of this type of community in 
the modern world is the mill village in the south- 
ern states of America, where the mill owner 
owns the village, the dry goods store and the 
cinema and pays not only the parson, the doctor 
and the school teacher, but the policeman. Many 
of the factories in China, Japan and India, espe- 
cially those owned by foreign capital, have been 
and are the center of similar mill villages. Such 
a system provides opportunities both for op- 
pression and benevolence. One of the evils of 
factory life has been the frauds practised by 
employers in paying their workpeople not in 
money but in goods from their shops in spite 
of laws forbidding such practises. It has been 
still more difficult to restrain the power which 
the employer wields as a result of owning the 
houses where his workpeople live. On the other 
hand, this power was used sometimes for benev- 
olent purposes even in the early days of the 
system. Robert Owen, the Ashtons, the Strutts 
and other early Lancashire families were able 
to raise the standard of social life in their neigh- 
borhood by providing schools, libraries, play- 
grounds and other amenities. When the factory 
passed into the town it ceased to be a self- 
contained society, hut to some extent this tradi- 
tion survived. Factory owners have often been 
pioneers in the provision of services later sup- 
plied by the public authorities. l"he extension 
of welfare activities was greatly stimulated by 
most governments during the World War, both 
in establishments, such as those of the British 
munition industry, which had been taken over 
by the government and in those still in private 
hands. 'Fhc use of the factory as a center of social 
life has been developed most fully in Soviet 
Russia, where the government uses all its powers 
of organization and discipline to create a par- 
ticular type of community. 

Certain other social consequences of the fac- 
tory system can be indicated only briefly. The 
factory system may be said to have abolished 
the problem of famine and to have substituted 
for it the problem of unemployment. Under the 
factory system as it exists in capitalist countries 
production is frequently ahead of consumption, 
and man’s facility in making boots or window 
frames or motor cars has created a problem that 
human ingenuity has not mastered or even ex- 
plained. The factory has brought with it changes 
in the nature of work: s6me agreeable, others 
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the reverse. Critics of the factory system point 
to the loss of pleasure in work consequent upon 
the change from handicraft to mechanical rou- 
tine. The individual worker puts less of himself, 
his taste and his character into his task. This 
has given a special force and importance to the 
demand for shorter hours. 'J’he shorter working 
day has led in turn to greater attention to the 
amusements of life and the organization of 
leisure. A peasant people works long hours and 
finds its interest in its farm work, enjoying 
saints’ days and festivals as diversions. A fac- 
tory population works short hours and finds its 
interests in the occupations of its leisure. The 
factory then begins to provide for those occu- 
pations; gramophones and wireless sets are pro- 
duced by mass production; and leisure, like 
work, becomes standardized. 

d’he rise of the factory system and the disso- 
lution of older forms of social regulation created 
a number of problems calling for new types of 
national and international regulation. Women 
and children were ruthlessly exploited in the 
early factories. But public opinion was more 
easily drawn to abuses in factories than to abuses 
in domestic workshops and hence parliaments 
and governments were persuaded to intervene. 
The first elTectivc, although not the earliest, 
factory act in any country was that passed by 
the British Parliament in i<S33, which provided 
for factory inspection. All industrial countries 
have followed the example of Great Britain. 
Even a late comer like Japan has a factory act 
for all factories employing more than fifteen 
persons or engaged in dangerous and unhealthy 
industry. A factory code has spread from coun- 
try to country, much as the (Jode Napoleon 
spread a century ago. The establishment of the 
International Labour Office under the League 
of Nations made it easier to watch, record and 
stimulate this progress. It is less difficult to 
regulate conditions of employment inside fac- 
tories than outside; the factory thus introduced 
new opportunities for improvement. Factory 
legislation, which began a century ago for the 
protection of women and children, has devel- 
oped into a system of law for the protection of 
all factory workers, and it has been followed in 
recent years in cenain countries by legislation 
for the protection of workers in agriculture and 
domestic industry. 

All observers have pointed out that the fac- 
tory system made combination among workmen 
much easier and thus led to a great development 
of trade unions. In a highly organized industry 


at the present day the whole industry may be 
covered by organizations of employers and em- 
ployed. In recent years there have grown out of 
the relations of these originally hostile bodies 
methods of consultation and even of self-govern- 
ment, which bring employers and employed 
together in the conduct of industry. 

Not the least important of the changes created 
by the factory system is the change in the posi- 
tion of women, for whom it has provided em- 
ployment on a large scale. Critics of the system 
in its early days denounced the employment of 
women as one of its chief evils, laying stress on 
their ill treatment but arguing also that such 
employment took them away from their homes 
and their natural occupations. When the worst 
abuses of the early factories were suppressed by 
law a different view began to prevail. Women 
gained in independence, they earned higher 
wages than in other occupations, and in time 
they took their place by the side of men workers 
in the trade unions. 

In the western world there has been a partial 
adjustment to the dissolution of the older family 
ties involved in this change. In trie East, where 
the family basis of social organization has been 
more essential, the factory system remains a 
disruptive clement and its possible future social 
effects can hardly be estimated. 

John Lawrence Hammond 
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FAHLBECK, PONTUS ERLAND (1850- 
1923), Swedish political scientist, sociologist and 
statistician. Fahlheck studied at the University 
of Lund, where he subsequently taught history, 
political science and statistics. From 1903 to 191 1 
he served as a conservative member of the Riks- 
dag. In 1897 he founded the Stalsvetenskaplig 
tidshrift (Journal of political science), which he 
edited from 1900 to 1918. In 1918 he estab- 
lished the Fahlbeck Foundation for the study 
of political science, statistics and economics. 

Fahlbeck began his scientific work with a 
historical study of the social and political struc- 
ture of the earliest Frankish kingdom. In subse- 
q\ient studies in political science he used the 
historical and typological methods to discover 
the realities in the \arious types of conslitu- 
lional government. In Sveriges forfattning och 
den mod etna parlanwntarismen (Lund 1904; tr. 
into FVench as La constitution suedoise et le 
parlcjnentarisme modrrnc^ Paris 1905) he pointed 
out contrasts between tlie Swedish and English 
systems and some interesting analogies between 
the constitutions of Sweden and the United 
States. Falhbeck introduced modern statistics as 
an independent science in Sweden. His most 
important work was a study of the noble families 
of Sweden and Finland, Sveriges adel (2 vols., 
Lund 1897-1902; German ed. Jena 1903). Ilis 
first contribution to sociology was Stand och 
klasser (Orders and classes) (Lund 1892), in 
which he criticized socialist doctrines and advo- 
cated a positive program of .social reform similar 
to that of German socialism of the chair. His 
last and unfinished work, Klasserna och sam- 
hdllct ('Phe classes and society) (Stockholm 
1920; (German ed. Jena 1922), maintains that 
social differentiation accompanies and is a 
product of the development of culture. Fahl- 
beck ’s writings exhibit a wealth of ideas and a 
brilliant style. 

Gunnar Aspelin 

Consult: Wallengrcn, Sigfrid, in Statszfetenskaplig 
tidskrifty vol. xxvi (1923) 211-28; Widell, Louis, in 
Institut International de Statistique, Bulletin, vol. 
xxii, pt. i (1926) 318-20. 

FAIDHERBE, LOUIS LEON CESAR (1818- 
89), French colonial administrator. Faidherbe 
was made a lieutenant in the engineers in 1842, 
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and after discharging duties at Guadeloupe and 
in Algeria that fitted him for a colonial career he 
went to Senegal in 1852 and was made governor 
at the request of the colonists. He became gov- 
ernor of Senegal in 1854, serving until July, 
1865, except for an interval of eighteen months. 
When he reached Senegal European occupation 
of tropical Africa was still largely confined to 
declining trading posts on tlie coasts. Colonial 
policy was dominated by a spirit of indilTerence 
or even retreat. The French possessions on the 
west coast comprised the city of St. Louis at the 
mouth of the Senegal and the isle of Goree, near 
Cape Verde. For the right to trade with the 
natives of the interior France paid a tribute 
called custom (coutumc) to a certain number of 
chiefs, who failed to maintain the peaceful 
obligations they had undertaken under an in- 
effective treaty making policy adopted by 
France. Faidherbe determined to put a stop to 
this situation and to establish French authority 
throughout Senegambia. By force of arms or 
negotiations he subjugated the left bank of the 
Senegal River, a key to the continent, as far as 
Medina, the head of navigation. He subjugated 
similarly Cayor, a region that extends along the 
coast from St. Louis to Cape Verde. Visualizing 
a French empire in the interior he made prepa- 
rations for linking the upper Niger with the 
Senegal and for ac(|iiiring the Sudan. 'Fhe extent 
of the subject territories when he left Senegal 
almost ecjualcd that of France, d'he foundations 
of French West Africa, a vast territory whose 
coast line France shares with other powers, had 
been laid. He put into effect a broad program of 
colonial im})rovements, transformed tiie city of 
St. Louis, established a port at Dakar and 
village settlements for liberated slaves, endowed 
the colony with schools to train natives to aid the 
French in governing, with post and telegraph 
offices, hospitals and even a museum. He urged 
the policy of native proprietorship which France 
has adopted in west Africa. He accomplished 
this work with the aid of but few troops: there 
were never more than a thousand white soldiers 
at his disposition. In 1865 he returned to yVlgeria 
for five years. He was commander of the army 
of the north in 1870-71. Faidherbe became a 
deputy in 1871 and in 1879 a senator. He is 
the author of numerous books on geography, 
ethnology, colonization and military technique. 

Charles De Lannoy 
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FAIR RETURN. The concept of fair return on 
property is a compound of two variables, the 
value of the jiroperty and the rate of interest or 
profit. The first is the rate base; the second is 
the rate of return on that base. 

In all the regulative opinions regarding either 
the rate base or the rate of return there is in the 
background a concept which in law is the prin- 
ciple of “a willing buyer and a willing seller” 
and in economics is the concept of a “normal” 
competitive price. I'he courts or commissions 
set xip the ideal of mutuality, absence of duress 
and stability of expectations, which is substan- 
tially the individualistic ideal assumed by the 
classical and hedonic economists in their notions 
of natural law, liberty of the individual, private 
property, marginal utility and normality. When 
this normality is disturbed by the substitution 
of corporations for individuals or by the expan- 
sion of “natural” monopolies or by the extraor- 
dinary circumstances of war or by the general 
inflation or deflation of prices, then not only do 
the public or the property owners demand but 
legislatures, commissions and courts attempt to 
enforce some kind of standard of fair return. 
Such a standard is at first sought in the precepts 
of the common law, derived from the customs 
of the time or from the ideals of free competition 
among equals on which economists based their 
theories. But with the modern concepts of “go- 
ing value,” “going concern value” and the bar- 
gaining power of concerted action, along with 
the controversial testimony of engineers and 
accountants, the wide and fluctuating differences 
between prices, risks, rates of interest, and be- 
tween bonds, common stocks, preferred stocks 
and “watered” stock as well as the extremely 
long term periods of investment, the simpler 
ideas of the common law and free competition 
call for revision in the midst of nationally con- 
flicting interests and the urgency of fitting the 
early ideas to the high complexity of the new 
capitalism. 

One of the first encounters of the old sim- 
plicity with the new complexity appeared in the 
decision of the Supreme Court in the case of 
Smyth V. Ames [169 U. S. 466 (1898)] relative 
to the rate base. That decision, notwithstanding 
its ambiguity and contradictory economic prin- 


ciples, served to declare confiscatory and uncon- 
stitutional an act of the Nebraska legislature 
reducing freight rates on a certain railway. The 
court declared that a “fair return upon the value 
of that which [the company] employs for the 
public convenience” should take into considera- 
tion such matters as original cost, cost of im- 
provements, market value of stocks and bonds, 
cost of reproduction, probable earning capacity 
under the prescribed rates, operating expenses, 
all of them “to be given such weight as may be 
just and right in each case.” The problem of 
determining the rate base in accordance with 
the ambiguous rule laid down in this case still 
remains {see Valuation). 

Besides the difficulty of determining the rate 
base in the face of inflation and deflation of 
prices there is another complexity in the concept 
of fair return introduced by the methods of 
financing corporations. If the rate of return 
allowed by a commission is 7 or 8 percent on 
the rate base and if in a hypothetical financial 
structure one half of the money is represented 
by bonds paying 5 percent and one quarter by 
preferred stock paying 6 percent, then the rate 
of return allowed on the risk bearing common 
stock is 12 or 16 percent. 

This indicates the importance of certainty of 
return in reducing the rate of return. This is 
especially true of public utilities where the in- 
vestment is large compared with sales income 
and where therefore interest is a large j)art of 
the cost of service. It is for this reason that in 
providing for fair return in public utilities both 
the states and the federal government have en- 
deavored to reduce or eliminate competition and 
to give to the companies a legal monopoly free 
from competition or even threats of competition. 
It is altogether unlikely that the idea of a fair 
return can be reduced to administrative meas- 
urability if actual or potential competition is 
allowed to interfere in the calculations. Because 
of the complexity of corporate securities and the 
ups and downs of business cycles there is noth- 
ing that can be said to be a fair return in normal 
circumstances in a competitive business. Some- 
thing can be said of changing averages but noth- 
ing of norms. Of approximately 70,000 manu- 
facturing corporations in the United States the 
average net income for common stockholders as 
calculated by the writer from the Internal Reve- 
nue Statistics on Corporate Taxable Incomes 
has ranged from about 7 percent profit on sales 
in 1919 to 3 percent loss on sales in 1921. This 
includes individual corporations whose rate of 
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profit may have been 50 or more percent. There 
is evidently no possibility of figuring out a nor- 
mal rate of return in competitive business to be 
used as a standard for fair return in the regu- 
lation of public utilities. Yet by eliminating com- 
petition and by the investigation of each utility 
on its own merits something of an approach to 
the idea of a fair return may be calculated. 

The first principle developed in these inves- 
tigations is the “capital inducement” principle. 
A rate of return is fair if it will induce investors 
to transfer their capital from other enterprises 
to the particular utility in sufficient quantities 
to serve the public convenience. With security 
for bondholders the rate of inducement on that 
class of capital may be reduced. So with the 
rate of inducement on preferred stock. There 
remain for common stock, when relieved of the 
risks of competition, only the risks of efficient 
or inefficient management. 

Here the problem of a fair return slips into 
the realm of immeasurable opinion, for the capi- 
tal inducement principle becomes also a prin- 
ciple of managerial inducement requiring the 
prospects of a return adequate to reward effi- 
cient management and discriminating against 
inefficient management. To the extent to which 
common stock is found on investigation to rep- 
resent actual investment the capital inducement 
principle may be applied by reference to the 
rate of yield on the ruarket value of bonds; but 
to the extent to which common stock represents 
management the highly variable and fluctuating 
managerial inducement is a matter of opinion. 

To meet this uncertainty a sliding scale has 
been adopted in a few cases, the principle being 
that a given reduction in price to consumers 
shall be accompanied by a specified increase in 
dividends to stockholders. Under such arrange- 
ments the fair return to managerial capital (the 
voting stock) is calculated in advance as a pre- 
cise sharing of increased efficiency between man- 
agement and the public. 

The sliding scale has not been adopted gen- 
erally, although it might be further extended 
where competition is wholly eliminated. But in 
many cases competition cannot be eliminated 
owing to alternative inventions. These are evi- 
dent in the increasing competition of the motor 
bus and the automobile with railways and street 
cars. A fair return on the capital invested in 
railways and street cars cannot usually be main- 
tained if the public is to have the advantage of 
the new inventions. The reasons here, however, 
are partly historical, going back to the financial 
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structure of the past, which failed to take into 
account obsolescence as a factor in the rate base, 
thereby reducing the amount of capital instead 
of maintaining it on the books. Or, if cost of 
reproduction is used as the measure of the rate 
base, the same factor of obsolescence is not 
adequately considered in reducing the estimate 
of capital required to the point where a fair 
return upon it can be maintained. Barring this 
factor of obsolescence, the method of writing 
down capital in a competitive economy is the 
method of bankruptcy or reorganization; but 
including this factor, the method of waiting 
down capital in a regulated economy is an ad- 
ministrative process of controlling the accounts, 
the sales of stock, the allowances for deprecia- 
tion and obsolescence and the like. 

In whatever way the rate base is calculated 
there emerge the concepts not only of fair return 
but also of excess return and inadequate return. 
Three methods of dealing with excess returns 
have been adopted in the United States, de- 
pending upon the social interest involved. If the 
excess return derives from ordinary competitive 
business under exceptional circumstances, such 
as war, then the “excess profits tax” is adopted 
as a means of distributing to all taxpayers the 
excess in the form of lower taxes on the others. 
If the excess return derives from a natural or 
legal monopoly then it is distributed to con- 
sumers in a reduction of prices. But if the excess 
return develops from the public policy of fixing 
uniform rates for a small number of competing 
companies, as in the case of competing railways, 
then the excess is loaned from a revolving fund 
to the companies whose returns are inadequate 
at the rates fixed by law. 

The latter method is exemplified in the “re- 
capture clause” of the Transportation Act of 
1920. Evidently the amount of excess recaptured 
depends on the rate base; and the OTallon case 
turned on this point, the Interstate Commerce 
Commission adopting the split inventory ap- 
praisal, or modified prudent investment theory, 
which at that time yielded a larger excess profit 
than the reproduction cost theory adopted by 
the Supreme Court [124 I. C. C. 3 (1927); 279 
U. S. 461 (1929); I. C. C., Finance Docket 3898, 
Richmond, Fredericksburg and Potomac R. R. 
Co. (1931)]. 

Evidently the intricacy of the problem of fair 
return has emerged in the change of the consti- 
tutional meaning of property which the United 
States Supreme Court introduced in 1890 (C. 
M. and St. P. Ry. Co. v. Minn., 134 U. S. 418).^ 
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and which gave the Supreme Court jurisdiction 
over the issue. Confiscation of property after 
that date became the “taking” of property by 
reducing prices; and since fair return depends 
partly on prices charged, the Supreme Court in 
Smyth 7K Arnes included as one of the factors 
in its definition of fair return “the probable 
earning capacity of the property under particu- 
lar rates prescribed by statute.” 

On account of the judicial supremacy in the 
United States the practises of countries having 
legislative supremacy include little or nothing 
which is parallel to the American effort to ascer- 
tain a fair return on capital. The legislatures 
adjust the rates of public utilities according to 
other principles of public policy; or, as in the 
case of cartels, the matter of obtaining a rate of 
return is left to the concerted action of private 
parties. Fair return is not a major issue. 

Nor is it in the various schemes proposed or 
practised for the nationalization or socialization 
of public utilities. At the one extreme is the 
public policy of distributing the benefits to the 
wage earners or consumers (as in the form of 
post offices or free highways) with no return 
whatever to the taxj^ayers as investors who fur- 
nish the funds. At the other extreme is the 
policy of using the public monopoly as a profit 
making enterprise to relieve the taxpayers at the 
expense of consumers. In neither case docs the 
issue of fair return arise. 

John R. Commons 

Sec: Valuation; Rate Regulation; Public Utili- 
ties; RAiT.ROAi)s; Profit; Interest; Property; Con- 
fiscation. 

Consult: Glaeser, M. G., Outlines of Public Utility 
Economics (New York 1927) ch. xix; Bauer, John, 
Ejfective Reffulatio?! of Public Utilities (New York 
1925) ch. x; Lyndon, Lamar, Rate-Making for Public 
Utilities (New York 1923) ch. vii; Wu, Shao-Tseng, 
Railroad Valuation and Fair Return (Philadelphia 
1930) pt. ii; Vanderblue, H. B., Railroad Valuation 
(Boston 1917) ch. vii; Whitten, R. H., and Wilcox, 
D. F., Valuation of Public Service Corporations ^ 2 vols. 
(2nd ed. New York 1928), especially vol. ii, ch. xxxiv; 
Brandeis, Louis D., “How Boston Solved the Gas 
Problem” in American Review of Reviews ^ vol. xxxvi 
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FAIR VALUE. See Valuation. 

FAIRS are institutions established to centralize 
supply and demand of merchandise at a par- 
ticular place and a particular time. The main 


differences between fairs and ordinary daily or 
weekly markets are that fairs take place at much 
greater intervals and last for longer periods, that 
they are of importance to buyers and sellers over 
a far greater area and that, although retail trade 
is by no means excluded from them, they mainly 
serve for wholesale trade. They are considerable 
events in the life of the districts where they take 
place, for people come to them from remote 
regions to buy and sell and to visit the various 
side shows which accompany them. Fairs differ 
from the modern produce exchanges in that they 
are occasional rather than daily and in that the 
goods to be sold are brought to fairs and ac- 
quired there after preliminary inspection to 
ascertain quantity and quality, whereas on ex- 
changes goods are dealt in on a basis of samples 
or defined grades of given wares usually set in 
conformity with established standards. In the 
course of time, however, transactions at fairs 
have also come to be effected on the basis of 
samples, so that goods ^leed no longer be trans- 
ported to the fair. Trading at fairs, however, 
has never come to be based on standards, since 
the goods dealt in are chiefly finished products 
to which the standard system cannot readily be 
applied. 

Fairs also have some points in common with 
expositions and sometimes cxjiositions are called 
fairs. The main distinctions between them are 
that expositions generally take place at far greater 
intervals than fairs, last longer and are intended 
more as a mode of advertisement to acquaint 
people with the latest technical achievements 
and industrial progress rather than for imme- 
diate trading. In recent times special sales of 
individual business concerns in Europe have 
been called fairs, but properly sjieaking a fair 
is a large scale enterprise involving numerous 
interests and under some form of public or 
group regulation. The American or English 
county fair is not a fair in the technical sense 
but rather a produce and livestock exposition 
combined with public amusements. 

Fairs arose not only because they offered spe- 
cial facilities for trading but also because trade 
when still little developed could not be carried 
on continuously but only at such times as quan- 
tities of goods had accumulated. Although the 
origin of fairs goes back to remote times, it is 
difficult to use the term to characterize the ex- 
change of property in primitive society, which 
usually took place incidentally on festive occa- 
sions to which neighboring tribes came with 
their goods. Borderland markets were adopted 
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by some North American Indian tribes and were 
sometimes comparable to fairs. 

In the ancient world annual fairs as well as 
boundary markets were held at neutral sites, in 
or near temples at a time of religious feasts and 
under the control of priests, chiefs or officials 
in order to guarantee security of exchange. 
Many of the religious feasts of Syria, Palestine, 
the Mesopotamian valley, Egypt and Arabia 
were visited by caravans of Phoenician mer- 
chants. In ancient Greece, besides the daily, 
weekly or monthly boundary markets mentioned 
by Demosthenes and sacred because they were 
under the protection of market gods, there were 
held once or twice a year fairs closely connected 
with the feasts celebrated in honor of the prin- 
cipal gods. Merchants coming to them were 
regarded as protected by these gods and thus 
security was guaranteed them during travel and 
for the duration of the fair. Paiisanias describes 
the spring and autumn fairs held at Tithorea 
during the feasts in honor of Isis. On the second 
day of the feast merchants opened their wooden 
booths and stalls and on the third traded in 
slaves, cattle, garments, gold and silver. The 
Olympian and Isthmian feasts were similar. In 
the Roman era fairs connected with feasts and 
multitudinous gatherings took place on the 
Aventine hill, near the temple of Voltumna in 
Etruria and in the holy grove of Feronia. 

Among the ancient Germans trade seems to 
have been largely an exchange of gifts by kings, 
popes, bishops and abbots. Before the eleventh 
century in so far as trade went on it was effected 
by the wandering merchant or peddler {mercator 
ciirsorius) and presented the characteristic fea- 
tures of boundary trade {commercium in ripa). 
Under Charlemagne markets were held on the 
limes. Denizens seldom took to trade, and origi- 
nally the bulk of the trade of these countries was 
in the hands of Arabs, Jews, Saxons and other 
foreign merchants. Exchanges were effected 
either in or before churches {ecclesia forensis, 
ecrlesia mercatorum), under the protection of the 
peace of God {pax Dei) or the king^s peace {pax 
regis)^ at particular times {constituta mercata) 
when the usual animosity toward aliens did not 
display itself, as on days when divine service 
was celebrated, especially Sundays, or on days 
when merchant caravans {manus negotiatorum) 
arrived. This practise found symbolic expression 
in the cross (or some other object, as a sword, a 
flag or a glove) displayed on the opening of the 
market {mercatus) and left there till its close to 
indicate that it was under royal or divine pro- 
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tection. Bargains were concluded in the presence 
of a royal official and of witnesses, as ordered by 
the capitularies of Charlemagne. To those who 
traded in these places the protection of the king 
and of the church (hence ‘‘king^s merchants”) 
was vouchsafed anywhere within a mile of the 
market place (the so-called Bannmeile) and on 
the road to the market (“king’s roads”) as long 
as the market lasted and for a fixed time, usually 
forty days, after its close. Iwery infraction of 
the rules was immediately and severely punished 
by the judge there present. 

Fairs came into existence at some local mar- 
kets — those, for instance, situated in places 
where merchant caravans had to halt to change 
their means of transportation or those where 
multitudes of people assembled at particular 
times, as for religious feasts. The very terms 
employed (fair and foire from/mW, Messe from 
missa^ dult from induhum) bear evidence of the 
close connection between fairs and the Christian 
church. Similarly, in the Arabian world pil- 
grimages and commercial traveling were closely 
connected; such places as Mecca to which people 
flocked for the sake of relics there preserved 
became centers for fairs. 

The fair of St. Denis near Paris was chartered 
in 629 and soon became important; in the elev- 
enth century the Easter fairs of Cologne flour- 
ished. The oldest Italian fair was that of I'errara. 

Fairs of merely local significance (the Germait 
Jahrmarkt) at which trade was to a large extent 
retail must be distinguishetl from those where 
trade was chiefly wholesale (the German Mes^ 
sen). The latter concentrated the trade of large 
areas and sometimes were of international sig- 
nificance. Some fairs, while mainly for wholesale 
trade, served a small area like retail fairs. ’Phis 
type, however, differed from both other groups 
in that merchandise of only one or two types 
was dealt in, as at the English cloth fairs in 
Leeds, Exeter, Halifax, Bradford and Wakefield. 
In England and France the same term {foires) 
was used to designate all types. 

From the middle of the twelfth until about 
the middle of the fourteenth century the most 
important fairs were those of Champagne. In 
the county of Champagne, situated on the bor- 
ders of Germany, France and Italy, converged 
the main roads leading from the Mediterranean 
up the Rhone valley to Germany and England. 
Still more important. Champagne was politically 
neutral, being independent of France, and did 
not suffer from the prevalent and devastating 
wars. In this neutral zone six annual fairs were 
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held, two at Troyes and the others at Brie, 
Provins, Bar-sur-Aube and Lagny. Here mer- 
chants from Italy and southern France offered 
to those of northern Europe the drugs, spices 
and perfumes of the Orient in exchange for 
Flemish and, later, English cloths, the linen of 
south Germany, the furs and other raw products 
of Russia. The prosperity of the Champagne 
fairs was largely due to the policy of the counts 
of Champagne, who did much to regulate trade, 
to assure the merchants security and to guaran- 
tee the rapid settlement of commercial disputes 
by a special court. The latter, composed of the 
custodes nundinarum {gardes des foires) recruited 
by the counts’ officials among the heads of the 
merchant corporations at the fairs, was highly 
respected and its judgments on the payments of 
debts concluded at the fairs did not, as was 
frequently the case in that day, remain on paper 
but were strictly enforced. Towns whose mer- 
chants did not yield to these judgments were 
officially banned from visiting the fairs; such 
proud and mighty towns as Florence, Lucca anc 
Cologne had at times to submit to this measure 
From the beginning of the fourteenth century 
the Champagne fairs began to decline. Cham- 
pagne, now a part of the French kingdom, 
shared in the devastations of the wars with the 
Flemish dukes and with England. These wars 
also prevented Italian (Lombard) and German 
merchants from visiting the Champagne fairs 
as regularly as before. Moreover, the royal tolls 
and dues imposed on foreign, especially Italian, 
merchants were much heavier than those levied 
previously by the counts of Champagne, and 
the Italians were now repeatedly banished or ex- 
propriated. Trade between northern and south- 
ern Europe therefore largely shifted to the sea 
route leading from Italy through the Straits of 
Gibraltar. In 1314 the first Venetian galley 
safely arrived at Antwerp, and soon regular voy- 
ages were made between Italy and Flanders. 
Antwerp, Bergen op Zoom and Bruges all be- 
came important centers of trade and held fairs. 

In the fourteenth and the early fifteenth cen- 
turies the Geneva fair, first mentioned in 1234, 
partly replaced those of Champagne. Geneva 
benefited from its favorable geographical situa- 
tion near the borders of France, Italy and Ger- 
many where the routes from Basel, Constance, 
northern Italy and England converged. In 1420 
a fair was established at Lyons which soon be- 
gan to compete sharply with Geneva. A.ny privi- 
lege which the French king granted to the Lyons 
fair was balanced by some favor given by the 
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duke of Savoy to the Geneva fair, but by the 
close of the fifteenth century Lyons had the 
upper hand. 

Although the bulk of the trade formerly 
effected at the Champagne fairs was thus dis- 
tributed among many places and merchants now 
traveled much more than formerly, most fairs 
still had but local significance. In France the 
most important after that of Lyons were those 
of Rouen, Chalons-sur-Marne, Nimes, Tou- 
louse and, particularly, Beaucaire at the mouth 
of the Rhone. The most important local Flemish 
fairs were those of Messines, Lille and Ypres. 
The largest German fairs were at Frankfort, 
Nordlingen, Strasbourg and Bozen. In Italy the 
fair of Ferrara was declining and the great fairs 
were those of Piacenza, Pavia and Milan. One 
of the chief Swiss fairs was held at Zurzach. 
The most important English fair, that of Stour- 
bridge, attracted Italian, Spanish and Flemish 
merchants; other large fairs were those of West- 
minster and Winchester. 

Since the essential features of a fair — the peri- 
odic accumulation of wares, the temporary gath- 
ering of merchants and the granting of special 
privileges to them — were withheld by Venice 
and the Hanseatic towns, which wanted to play 
an active trading role, these towns cannot be 
said to have had fairs, although trade went on 
and merchants were assembled in them through- 
out the year. 

The main grants given to foreign and native 
merchants at fairs consisted in permission to 
deal among themselves (von Gast zu Gast) and 
to sell at retail, practises strictly forbidden at 
ordinary times. In the course of time a code of 
international merchant law gradually adopted 
by all fairs grew up. According to this law fairs 
were an asylum where no one was liable to 
prosecution for offenses committed elsewhere. 
Hence debtors could not be arrested at fairs 
nor their merchandise be seized. Moreover, the 
so-called right of reprisals was abolished at fairs; 
i.e. merchants at fairs were not responsible for 
debts contracted or offenses committed by their 
countrymen elsewhere. The most important 
privilege granted merchants was that their dis- 
putes were expeditiously settled by a special 
court without observance of the usual compli- 
cated procedure. In England this court was 
called the court of Piepowder (cour des pieds 
poudres^ curia pedis pulverizati) from the dusty 
feet of traveling merchants. 

As merchants met at fairs regularly, the pay- 
ment of debts even if contracted elsewhere was 
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usually set for fair time. Money changers and 
bankers {cambiatores^ campsores^ bancherii^ tabu- 
larii)^ mostly Italians, gathered there to conduct 
a business as lucrative as it was difficult and 
intricate because of the chaotic state of cur- 
rency, the repeated debasement of money, the 
variety of coins circulating and the quantity of 
false money issued. Frequently exchange did 
not take place on the spot {cambium manuale)^ 
but payment was effected at another time and 
in another place {cambium per litter as). The fairs 
thus stimulated the use of the bill of exchange 
as an important currency instrument in inter- 
local trade. At the Champagne fairs strict rules 
were set up for the presentation, acceptance and 
payment of bills of exchange. In the sixteenth 
century credit operations became prevalent at 
Ivyons, Medina del Campo in Castile and some 
other fairs. They formed the bulk of business 
at the “Genoese fairs (so named because they 
were mainly visited by Genoese bankers) held 
four times a year from the beginning of the 
sixteenth century at Besan^on and Chambery 
(Savoy), later at Rivoli and Asti and finally at 
Piacenza and Novi. The credit operations ef- 
fected at these and at the Castilian fairs were 
chiefly concerned with Spanish royal finances. 
Large sums were paid out by the kings* bankers, 
who were repaid in Spain when the silver flo- 
tillas arrived from America. In dealings among 
themselves the bankers made use of “clearing** 
or riscontro {scontro) by simply making book 
transfers, a method already used in Champagne. 

By the close of the eighteenth century per- 
manent, non-periodical trading centers (shops 
and markets) especially in manufactured wares 
rapidly increased, chiefly through the develop- 
ment of canals, regular posts and other im- 
provements in communications. Nevertheless, 
periodical concentration of trade in particular 
places and at fixed times remained necessary, 
as only thus could supply and demand be con- 
centrated on a large scale, the situation of the 
general market be investigated and prices fixed 
in accordance with it. Besides, such mediaeval 
restrictions as those on the carrying on of trade 
by aliens, by craftsmen not belonging to local 
guilds and by peddlers were still enforced except 
at fair times. Thus the fairs, where everyone, 
denizen or stranger, might sell wares of any kind 
and origin, at wholesale or retail, appeared as 
supports of freedom of trade and in every town 
of importance were held once or twice a year. 

During the seventeenth and eighteenth cen- 
turies most European countries had from ten to 


fifteen wholesale fairs of national importance, 
the principal of them being held at Stourbridge 
and Bristol in England, at Beaucaire, Bordeaux ^ 
Rouen and Lyons in France, at Leipsic, Frank- 
fort on the Main, Frankfort on the Oder and 
Bozen in Germany, at Novi and Senigaglia in 
Italy. The fairs of Antwerp and Geneva still 
prospered and important fairs were held at 
Puerto Bello, Vera Cruz and Havana whenever 
ships arrived from Spain. 'Fhe local, retail fairs 
were much more numerous. 

Of all fairs held during the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries the most important were 
those of Stourbridge and Leipsic. The latter 
were established in 1507 and held three times 
a year. At Leipsic the main roads of central 
Europe converged; Hungarian, Russian and Po- 
lish merchants came there to meet Italians, 
Dutch, English and Greeks. In the eighteenth 
century even Frankfort on the Main, an impor- 
tant fair center since the thirteenth century, was 
eclipsed by Leipsic, chiefly because of the reali- 
zation of principles of freedom of trade and 
equal treatment for natives and aliens, who were 
even allowed to trade in the intervals between 
the three annual fairs. An annual fair trade of 
between 5,000,000 and 8,000,000 thaler was 
done. At Leipsic credit operations were but an 
auxiliary of merchandise dealings, while at 
Frankfort they were the chief item. 

Especially in the eighteenth century much 
business formerly done at fairs was diverted 
from them by the increase of peddling through 
the countryside; the rise of settled urban retail 
trade; the growth of new forms of wholesale 
trade, such as the purchase of raw and manu- 
factured goods direct from the producer *s store- 
houses; and by the establishment of auctions. 
The latter were similar to fairs in that they took 
place at fixed times and in regular places but 
differed from them in that the time was not 
set long in advance but according to the arrival 
of goods for sale. Moreover, late in the eight- 
eenth century commercial travelers began to 
visit towns and villages carrying samples with 
them and offering to deliver wares to the home 
or shop of the buyer, thus making a trip to a 
fair unnecessary. With the development of mod- 
em industry, modem roads and railroad systems 
the purchase of goods after a preliminary exami- 
nation was more and more replaced by contracts 
based on the examination of samples of standard 
goods to be delivered by railroads. With the 
development of postal communication, tele- 
graph and telephone fairs declined more and 
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more. Moreover, in the course of the nineteenth 
century the restrictions which made fairs appear 
as asylums of freedom of trade were abolished 
and free competition became universal. 

F'airs soon lost importance for credit opera- 
tions, which began to be performed at stock ex- 
changes, banks, clearing houses and post offices. 
A rapid decrease in merchandise trading fol- 
lowed and many fairs ceased to exist, until by 
the end of the nineteenth century the only im- 
portant fairs of the traditional type were to be 
found at Hard war in India, Tanta in Egypt, 
Mecca in Arabia and in Russia. 

In Russia, which had a slow economic devel- 
opment, the numerous fairs remained important 
longer than in other European countries. In the 
seventeenth century important fairs were held 
at Archangel, when English and Dutch vessels 
arrived to exchange their cargoes for Russian 
products. The ancient fair originally held at the 
cloister of St. Makariev and transferred to 
Nizhni Novgorod in 1817 became the center of 
Russian internal trade as well as of trade be- 
tween Russia and Asia. Originally and for a long 
period tea brought by caravans from Kiakhta 
on the Siberian highway appears to have been 
the principal object of trade at this fair. Later 
textiles became prevalent. Moscow manufac- 
tures were sold at wholesale and retail and large 
transactions were made by dealers in flax, hemp, 
wool, leather, feathers, horsehair and the prod- 
ucts of artisans working on the ‘Momeslic sys- 
tem.’* At the close of the nineteenth century 
these fairs were still prospering, the bulk of 
business being in textiles, furs, cotton, silk, 
leather and wool. With the first development of 
railroads the volume of Russian fair trade in- 
creased and the fair of Nizhni Novgorod con- 
tinued to be the “fair of fairs,” supplying local 
fairs. Gradually, however, the development of 
the railroad system and the rise of commercial 
travelers brought about steady trade of the mod- 
ern type and the fairs of Nizhni I'lovgorod began 
to dwindle. Dealings began to be effected on 
the basis of samples, and goods were purchased 
at the place of production or at the center of 
trade, Moscow. Nevertheless, the reluctance of 
provincial merchants to give credit to new cus- 
tomers enabled numerous small local fairs to 
grow up and preserv^ed for the fairs of Nizhni 
Novgorod some importance as a center where 
buyers and sellers met to cement existing com- 
mercial relations and to establish new ones. 
Moreover, the fair remained a center for the 
delivery of goods and the clearing of accounts. 


But by 1914 it had entirely lost its former im - 
portance for the cotton, sugar and iron trades, 
while dealings in tea, silk and tobacco were 
rapidly decreasing. The average general turn- 
over of this fair dropped from 220,000,000 rubles 
between 1875 and 1880 to 204,000,000 between 
1906 and 1910. Of the other Russian fairs those 
of Irbit, Orenburg, Kiev, Kharkov, Poltava and 
of Ishim and Tyumen in Siberia were impor- 
tant. At the Irbit fair, established in 1643, the 
bulk of the business was in tea, metals, leather, 
wool and furs; for the last named ware it re- 
mained important even after the building of the 
Trans-Siberian Railway, and Leipsic and Lon- 
don obtained their fur supplies there. 

During the nineteenth century the fair in west- 
ern Europe underwent a change. The wholesale 
division became increasingly important and the 
practise of bringing to the fair samples rather 
than a store of goods for immediate sale became 
general. Only the Leipsic fair remained impor- 
tant and this only for a limited number of wares 
(chiefly furs and leather) requiring j>reliminary 
examination and as a sort of permanent exposi- 
tion of vast collections of samples, drawings and 
models where orders might be placed. As such 
it was an important instrument of German com- 
mercial expansion, drawing several hundred 
thousand visitors, many from abroad, each year. 
In 1894 the Leipsic fair became definitely an 
international sample fair [Mustennesse) During 
and just after the World War a renaissance of 
fairs occurred throughout Europe because of 
the wartime goods shortage and the difficulties 
of communication. The Leipsic fairs, susjiendcd 
in the first years of the war, recovered their 
former prosperity and smaller fairs were Vield at 
Kiel and other German cities. To fight Germany 
on the economic front and to foster new indus- 
tries, mainly those for which the Entente states 
formerly depended on Germany, fairs were 
established during the war in I>ondon, Birming- 
ham, Glasgow, Lyons, Paris, Bordeaux (largely 
for colonial trade) and elsewhere. Thus the 
World War among other ways compelled a re- 
turn to the economic system of bygone days by 
resuscitating the once typical fairs, which again 
appeared as asylums of free trade due to the 
relaxing of the imiumerable wartime prohibi- 
tions and restrictions imposed on trade, the 
right of residence of foreigners and the like. 
All these fairs were chiefly sample expositions. 
For dealings in such standardized, half finished 
and finished products as could be sold on a 
sample basis they replaced or supplemented 
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traveling salesmen. The prolonging of \Tiany 
trade restrictions after the war, the fact that 
until 1924 or later commercial treaties were con- 
cluded for short periods only and the ncccssiV^y 
for renewing old commercial connections broken' 
by the war as well as establishing new ones led 
to the continuation of these fairs; during or just 
after the war there were three such fairs in 
England, six in France, three in Italy, seven in 
Germany, seven in Austria-Hungary and others 
in Sweden, Belgium, Switzerland, Holland, Po- 
land, Czechoslovakia, Finland, Spain and Ru- 
mania. In 1920 the French industries held a 
sample fair in Basel to attract foreign trade. 
Some fairs have been transformed into exposi- 
tions limited to particular merchandises and 
accessible only to visitors concerned with the 
given industry. There are today about ibo such 
fairs in Europe, of which that in Leipsic remains 
the most important. The German Ostnwsse es- 
tablished in Kdnigsberg in 1920 has the special 
aim of building up (German trade in eastern 
Europe and of helping to maintain (German con- 
trol of East Prussia. Outside Europe few fairs, 
in any strict sense of the word, are held, although 
special trade fairs (for tobacco products, auto- 
mobiles, radio materials, textiles and the like) 
are common in the United *States. 'Phe Royal 
Easter Show of Sydney, Australia, and the Ca- 
nadian National I'^xhibition of Toronto, both 
annual events, arc in part sample fairs. Fairs 
are held annually at Bandung, Batavia and Sura- 
baya in the Dutch East Indies. 

As a result of the revival of fairs there arose 
a number of pressing problems concerning the 
application of tariff regulations to international 
shipment of fair samples, the conflict of fair 
dates and an overabundance of fairs, which was 
threatening to become a burden on trade. In 
order to rationalize exhibition practises an agree- 
ment was drawn up by an international con- 
ference in 1928, ratified by Albania, France, 
Germany, Great Britain, Italy, Rumania, Swe- 
den and Switzerland and put into force on 
January 17, 1931. While this agreement does 
not regulate fairs, because of the attitude of the 
International Chamber of Commerce, which 
opposes government interference with what it 
regards as purely economic markets, the Inter- 
national Committee for Exhibitions and Fairs 
has made proposals for regulation and the cham- 
ber is attempting to facilitate voluntary inter- 
national action to rationalize the holding of fairs. 
In 1924 and 1925 Latvia, Lithuania, Finland 
and Poland undertook to fix fair dates in such a 
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way as to avoid conflicts, and to facilitate and 
reduce rates on shipments of goods to fairs. 

In Soviet Russia after a three-year interval 
(from 1919 to 1921) fairs, especially that of 
Nizhni Novgorod, were again held; but their 
utility was slight in a system in which private 
trade plays a small part in comparison with state 
i^rade, and in 1930 all Russian fairs were abol- 
is.hed. 

in most European countries today fairs arc 
rnairaged by a bureau of public or semipublic 
charav':ter. The Leipsic fair, for example, is rec- 
ognized by law, governed by an official bureau 
and financed by contributions from the federal 
and state governments ami the Leipsic Chamber 
of Commerce and by fees paid by exhibitors. 
In addition to providing technical management 
for the fairs such bureaus undertake publicity 
campaigns to attract both exhibitors and visitors. 
'Phe publicity of the Leipsic fair is perhaps the 
most extensive. In addition to issuing several 
publications the Lfir bureau utilizes all the forms 
of modern advertising in every important com- 
munication center both in Germany and abroad. 
Several foreign officer> are maintained to distrib- 
ute publicity and assist foreign manufacturers 
in making arrangements to send exhibitions to 
the fair. 'Phese offices are supplemented by the 
services of honorary officials throughout the 
world. The latter are busioess men of standing 
in their communities, generally persons in the 
employ of a German bu.sinc.s's firm or engaged 
in exporting to Cierrnany, who volunteer to push 
the interests of the fair. 

National governments have recently lent their 
assistance to the development of fairs. Whereas 
the P'nglish Fairs acts pa.sscd between 1868 and 
1871 provided machinery through which iiselcvss 
fairs might be abolished, the Department of 
Overseas Trade now contains an Exhibitions 
and Fairs Division which is interested in pro- 
moting fairs wherever possible. Similarly the 
German government has established the Rcichs- 
kommissarial fiir das Ausstellungs- und Messe- 
wesen and in 1920 it cooperated in a conference 
of fair officials and representatives of chambers 
of commerce which endeavored to systematize 
fair practises. Numerous other countries have 
either official fair bureaus or national associa- 
tions established by commercial interests to 
promote and regulate fairs. 

Joseph Kulischer 

See : Market; Mauketino; Commerce; Commercial 
Routes; Truce or Con; Law Merchant; Courts, 
Commercial; Transit Duties; Banking, Commer- 
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cial; Bill of Exchange; Agricultural Fairs; Auc- 
tions; Expositions, International. 
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FALLMERAYER, JACOB PHILIP (1790- 
1861), German historian. Fallmerayer traveled 
extensively in the Orient and devoted himself 
chiefly to the study of the history of the Near 
East. His Geschichte des Kaiserthums Trapezunt 
(Munich 1827) ^ foundation for the 

study of the Trebizond empire and revealed 
many interesting social problems which have 
not yet been satisfactorily solved. His famous 
Fragmente aus dem Orient (2 vols., Stuttgart 
1845; new ed., I vol., 1877) presents a charming 
picture of the life, customs and manners of many 
countries of the Near East. The most important 
work of Fallmerayer is his Geschichte der Halb- 
insel Morea wahrend des Mittelalters (2 vols., 
Stuttgart 1830-36). In this work he advanced 
the astounding theory of the complete extermi- 
nation of the ancient Greeks in the Middle Ages 
and their replacement by new and alien ethno- 
graphic elements chiefly of Slavic and Albanian 
origin. He stated that “the Hellenic race in 
Europe is completely exterminated’* and that 
“not a single drop of pure Hellenic blood flows 
in the veins of the Christian population of mod- 
em Greece.” Fallmerayer ’s work aroused a storm 
of discussion chiefly because it was published 
at a time when all Europe was watching, with 
a sympathy which was largely a result of the 
belief in the racial identity of the Greeks with 
the ancient Hellenic peoples, the struggle of the 
modern Greeks to maintain their independence. 
Fallmerayer ’s theory as a whole cannot be ac- 
cepted. Its importance rests on the fact that it 
called the attention of many scholars for the first 
time to the Slavic penetration as well as to the 
later vast Albanian immigration into Greece. 
These new ethnographic non-Greek elements in 
Greece have considerably affected the local con- 
ditions and created new problems concerning 
the social and economic intercourse between the 
ancient local population and the newcomers. 

A. A. Vasiliev 
Consult: Molden, Ernst, Introduction to Fallmerayer’s 
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1928-29) vol. i, p. 213-16. 

FAMILY 

Primitive. The organization of the family 
among primitive peoples has usually been stud- 
ied with the primary objective of reconstructing 
forms which arc antecedent to existing types. 
Hypothetical sequences have been developed by 
the use of three principal lines of inquiry; the 
Christian monogamous family has been regarded 
as the end product and ideal type and other 
existing types of family organization have been 
scaled and dated chronologically according to 
the degree to which they differ from this ideal; 
analogViCS from the animal kingdom have been 
made with special reference to the mating be- 
havior of the anthropoids; and by the use of 
peculiar and anomalous aspects of contemporary 
primitive social organization as clues reconstruc- 
tions have been attempted of early stages of 
family organization* which are without existing 
representative examples. Lewis Henry Morgan, 
with the theoretical naivete of the early evolu- 
tionists, constructed an evolutionary scheme 
according to which promiscuity was followed by 
group marriage, group marriage modified into 
polygamy in which matriliny preceded patriliny, 
and monogamy was the final stage. Westermarck 
in refuting Morgan’s position argued that man 
was originally monogamous, relying for proof 
upon selected examples of monogamy among the 
anthropoids and the fact that hunting and food 
gathering peoples, whom the social evolutionists 
consider most primitive economically, were pre- 
vailingly monogamous. Briffault, who has re- 
cently revived the discussion, uses all three 
methods of inquiry to produce a scheme less 
crudely evolutionary than Morgan’s but open 
to the same fundamental objections. He utilizes 
the evidence of survivals, arguing that such in- 
stitutions as the sororate, the levirate, sex hos- 
pitality and the exchange of wives point to an 
early stage of group marriage upon which matri- 
archal institutions were superimposed, that due 
to the exigencies of property rights patriarchal 
institutions followed and that finally monogamy 
was established as a matter of religiously sanc- 
tioned morality. He dismisses monogamic in- 
stitutions found among economically simpler 
peoples as different in kind by explaining them 
as economically, not morally, determined. As 
Westermarck selected evidence of monogamy 
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from among the anthropoids, Briffault draws 
heavily in support of his thesis from conflicting 
data on anthropoid behavior which supplied 
evidence for the existence of horde life and no 
permanent unions. 

All of these attempts to reconstruct the earlier 
forms of organization of the family remain at best 
only elaborate hypotheses. Contemporary refu- 
tations of these hypotheses rest upon criticisms 
of the evolutionary position with its arbitrary 
postulation of stages and upon a methodological 
refusal to admit the discussion of a question 
upon which there is not and cannot be any valid 
evidence. Customs previously considered sur- 
vivals are not interpreted as evidence of previous 
and vanished states of social organization but 
are studied as functioning institutions. Evidence 
from animal behavior is not judged as conclusive 
concerning human behavior on the ground that 
human beings as a distinct species may have 
developed or discarded any part of the instinc- 
tive equipment of cognate species. 

There is no such institution as the “primitive 
family”; many and diverse types of family or- 
ganization exist, some of them close analogies 
to modem forms. Realistic contemporary dis- 
cussions of the family among known primitive 
and civilized peoples have assumed that the 
biological family — father, mother and children 
— has been the fundamental unit, overstressing 
the conspicuous importance of this unit in an 
attempt to refute the early views which regarded 
the clan not as extensions of the primary family 
group but as a primary group from which the 
family had become differentiated. I'his point of 
view has resulted in such analyses of social 
organizations as Malinowski’s treatment of the 
aboriginal Australian family, in which he ignores 
completely the class systems regulating mar- 
riage. Lowic’s discussions also assume the omni- 
presence of the biological family as a social unit. 
Material from Mentawei and Aua shows that this 
is not completely justified. The most articulate 
balance has been achieved by Radcliffe-Brown, 
who regards the biological group, with primary 
emphasis upon the parent-child relationship, as 
the chief point of reference in any discussion of 
social organization but gives due weight to the 
importance of the more complex developments 
characteristic of many primitive societies. He 
has also made the most distinguished contribu- 
tion to the hypothesis that forms of social or- 
ganization develop tendencies toward particular 
denouements and compromises, and that thes^ 
are dictated not by the exigencies of individual 
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psychology but by the natuic of the social forms 
themselves. TVom this point of view a class 
system, as in Australia, with its peculiarly arti- 
ficial regulation of family composition is seen as 
a formal compromise between matrilincal and 
patrilineal forms, an interpretation which is in 
marked contrast to Malinowski’s psychological 
treatment in which analogous formal compro- 
mises arc viewed as the result of conflict between 
mother right and father love. 

The family has also been regarded primarily 
as a status giving group, a device by which 
society defines the social afliliations of the mem- 
bers born into it. This aspect of the institu- 
tionalized family is particularly marked in sys- 
tems like that of the Mentawei, where a child 
is formally adopted by the maternal grandfather 
and economically supported by the maternal 
uncles until the biological father, who hitherto 
has assumed no responsibility, upon his mar- 
riage in middle life adopts his own children and 
gives them their final status in the community. 
The family as a functioning group in the Men- 
tawei community is often therefore actually a 
pair of grai^dparents, their sons, their daughters 
and their daughters’ children, while many mat- 
ing couples have no social existence as a family 
group. 

The interest in forms of marriage as the clue 
to the historical development of the family has 
led to an overemphasis upon the marriage rela- 
tionship and to discussions of the polygamous, 
polyandrous, matriarchal or f)atriarchal aspects 
of the family. The different fonns of the family 
can be viewed somewhat more comprehensively 
by considering which of a series of possible 
relationships is made the basis for familial and 
social organization. These relationships are those 
of father to son, mother to daughter, father to 
children of both sexes, mother to children of 
both sexes and the relationship which follows 
from these last two at the death of the parents, 
brother to sister and that relationship which 
lays emphasis not upon kinship but upon a mere 
alliance of husband and wife who are members 
of diflferent kin groups. All the familiar forms of 
primitive social organization can be derived by 
the elaboration of one or more of these relation- 
ships. In a strict patrilineal system, such as is 
found in parts of Africa, the primary emphasis is 
upon the relationship between a man and his 
male children. Wife purchase is particularly 
congruent in such a system, for the status of a 
woman is stressed neither in relation to her 
father nor to her husband; her primaiy social 


function is to produce sons. In contrast to such 
a patrilineal system is a matrilineal system like 
that of the Zuni, whc're the important relation- 
ship is that of mother vo daughter. Here women 
desire not male but femifle children; the house is 
owned and administered Uy women, the residen- 
tial unit is a group of won.'en and their more or 
less transitory husbands, who become even less 
institutionalized as memben'- of their spouses’ 
households than do wives under a system of wife 
purchase. Patrilineal and matrilineal emphasis 
may be combined in various w\iys; conditions 
under which an individual’s status is twice de- 
fined, once in terms of the mother and differ- 
ently in terms of the father, result in class 
systems like those of Australia and the New 
Hebrides. A diflerenl result obtains when the 
original modification is made within the family 
group and the relationship of one parent to chil- 
dren of both sexes is made the subject of formal 
elaboration. This is a familiar c{)ndition in 
Oceania, where instead of w^ife purchase there 
are exchanges validating marriage and a marrievd 
woman remains an important and functioning 
member of her father and brother’s kin group. 
If the system has a patrilineal emphasis, as in 
Tonga, Samoa and Manus, the father’s sister 
has an important role; or if the system has a 
matrilineal emphasis, as in the IVobriands and 
in Dobu, the married man is permitted to play 
a more extensive social role in his sister’s house- 
hold, especially in regard to her children, than 
he could play among the Zuhi. Ramifications of 
this system in west Africa spring from the inclu- 
sion of children of both sexes in the relationship 
to a parent of one sex and after the death of that 
parent ap})ear as a social expression of brother 
and sister solidarity. Among the Dobuans the 
brother disciplines his sister’s children, while 
the father of the children plays a less permanent 
role in their lives than in the lives of his sister’s 
children. Conversely, among the Tongans the 
father’s sister exercises a different type of au- 
thority in the lives of her brother’s children 
than she docs in the case of her own children. 

All of these developments are in contrast with 
the type of family in which there is a strong 
emphasis upon the husband- wife relationship. 
Such institutions as the sororate, in which a 
man marries his wife’s sister or sisters either 
before or after his wife’s death, and the Icvirate, 
in which a man inherits his brother’s widow, 
or the form of fraternal polyandry in which a 
group of brothers share one wife do not empha- 
size the conjugal relationship; they rely rather 
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upon the important ties within the group which 
make it possible to substitute one member for 
another primarily as a function of intrakin soli- 
darity, whether in making good a bride price or 
in caring for a brother’s widow. Polygamy is not 
so much an elaboration of the husband-wife 
relationship as the reflection of rank or wealth 
in a system w^hich puts little emphasis upon the 
husband- wife relationship . 

A primary stress upon the husband-wife rela- 
tionship results in a bilateral kinship system and 
a very simple kinship structure which lacks the 
continuity of descent groups. Kach family comes 
into existence from the alliance of adults who 
arc themselves without the deflnite and binding 
ties of unilateral societies. This condition is 
found among many of the very simple peoples, 
such as the Indians of interior Canada, and 
paradoxically in modern industrial society. In 
both cases the societies have to rely upon other 
types of social grou}>s for permanent form, as 
the family founded upon the husband-wife rela- 
tionship is too unstable and discontinuous a 
form of organization to provide the type of firm 
structure which is given by social groups based 
iiI)on blood relationship. It is possible to show 
in the case of modern society that the conjugal 
stress and bilateral kinship grouping has devel- 
oped from more complex kinship forms based 
upon blood groupings. For the simplest human 
societies, howxwcr, there is no evidence of any 
such historical background and it is more correct 
to explain the similarity of form between such 
family forms and contemporary forms on the 
basis of a similar emphasis upon the husband- 
wife relationship. 

As the contemporary family is often discussed 
from the standpoint of loss of the functions 
which the family discharged in earlier periods 
of western European history, it is worth noting 
that in primitive society there are also very 
diflferent degrees of dependence upon the family 
as a focusirrg point of social, religious, political 
and economic activities. There are societies 
where the men take meals entirely outside the 
home; others in which religion is entirely social- 
ized; others in which the economic unit is far 
larger than the biological family. I’he degree to 
which the family serves as the transfer point of 
civilization differs depending upon whether re- 
ligious instruction is given by the father to the 
son, as among the Omaha Indians, or is made 
a group function with formal initiation cere- 
monies; whether children learn crafts from their 
parents or receive formal instruction from ex- 
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perts, as in Samoa and among the Maori. Some 
societies rely heavily upon the family group to 
dispense economic and social instruction to the 
children; others rely upon age groups, special 
ceremonies or formalized instruction. The family 
may comprise almost the entire social world of 
the child, as among some particularly nomadic 
groups. ’The biological family may be obliterated 
by a much larger group » so that the child is 
required to ailjust itself to a group of some 
fifteen or twenty persons. Male club houses may 
result in boys leaving home at an early age and 
in the realignment of old and young along sex 
lines. Social institutionalizations of the old may 
give the grandparent generation a decisive part 
in the training of the young, as among the Plains 
Indians. Residential exclusiveness of parents 
and minor children, coupled with an educational 
convention whereby adults devote time to the 
care and training of young children, may result 
in making the child’s character and tempera- 
ment dependent upon that of one or both 
parents. In Manus, where the father plays the 
most important part in the life of yoiing chil- 
dren, the temperament of the boys corresponds 
to that of the fostering male, whether he is the 
true or adoptive father. Under conditions of 
difl'used family life, as in Samoa, where the child 
is reared as one member of a large household 
and is cared for not by adults but by the older 
children, the family plays a less determining role 
in the development of specific j)ersonality traits. 

Maiujarkt Mead 

Social Aspects. The word family has been 
taken over into modern liuropean languages 
from Roman law, where it denoted the commu- 
nity of producers and consumers formed by the 
largely self-sufficing household which included 
slaves and other servants as well as members 
connected by common descent or marriage. The 
family tends to reach beyond blood relationship, 
either in the form of adoption or otherwise, and 
to embrace more than one unit of monogamic 
parents and their children in the form of the 
so-called “large” or “joint” family. Both tend- 
encies are rooted in social conservation, eco- 
nomic division and union of labor. In so far as 
they prevail, the boundary between the family 
as the narrower and the sib or clan as the wider 
group of blood relationship may be fixed by the 
external difference of living together in a house- 
hold rather than in a settlement or grouping 
consisting of more than one household. On the 
other hand, the tendency toward monogamy, 
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even when in the form of the polygyny of one 
husband or the polyandry of one wife, makes 
strongly for the limitation of the family to the 
small unit of parents and children. This, the 
chief social nucleus of occidental Christian civi- 
lization in the Middle Ages, in modem times 
still resists the dissolving forces brought to bear 
on it by the ever increasing separation and mar- 
ket organization of the processes of production 
and consumption. 

The hostility shown to the family by some 
modern socialists is based chiefly on its alleged 
character as the social and jural upholder of 
private property and consequently as an indi- 
vidualistic if not antisocial body. Its more im- 
portant functions, however, are as the seat of 
parental authority and as the most tangible in- 
carnation of the succession of generations. It has 
thus served as the most persistent factor in the 
education of mankind for the national com- 
munity. 

The nature and development of the family 
have deep roots in the physiological conditions 
of human mating, reproduction and education. 
The exceptional prolongation of infancy as a 
state of helplessness and immaturity is one of 
the most distinctive features of mankind gener- 
ally. Through it the role of the parents as well 
as of other relatives in nourishing, protecting 
and educating offspring is of the utmost impor- 
tance for the individual and for society. How- 
ever fixed the inherited traits and gifts of the 
individual may be, the child’s necessary social 
equipment is doubtless acquired only through a 
circumstantial and long continued process of 
artificial training and adaptation. The family has 
been the chief bearer and medium of this proc- 
ess, which also vitalizes the relations between 
the parents and in a wider sense between all the 
members of a blood relationship, for they are 
connected from generation to generation by the 
awareness of this social tradition. Parents and 
relatives remain together not only because the 
physical necessity that the female be protected 
and assisted under the peculiarly difficult con- 
ditions of human pregnancy, childbirth and 
child rearing is transformed into social customs 
and into laws of responsibility but also because 
of the mental and moral bonds arising from 
common propagation. The delicate structure of 
this complicated net of relations has often been 
lost sight of since modem individualism began 
pleading for freedom from social limitations of 
choice in mating and, through increasing facili- 
tation of divorce, from legally enforced family 


coherence. The continuous reemergence of con- 
cubinage as the expression of the limitation 
which differences in wealth and standards of 
living especially impose upon normal social in- 
tercourse proves that there has been no direct 
development away from the family. 

The waning of the authoritative elements in 
the family is very probable in the light of eco- 
nomic changes which have occurred since the 
advent of capitalistic society. Production for the 
market instead of for the household tends to 
remove the center of production outside the 
family — from the artisan’s workshop to the fac- 
tory, from a desk in the home to an office. The 
far more persistent union of living and working 
among farming populations leads the family to 
play a different role in rural society. Capitalistic 
economy, furthermore, i? not satisfied with the 
productive services of merely the father or some 
other leading and responsible member of the 
household; it attracts the labor of all adults and 
in many cases of the children. In Soviet Russia 
the creation of the five-day working week, as a 
result of which different family members often 
have a different rotation of workdays and holi- 
days, is undermining the family in a manner 
comparable with that of industrialization in all 
modem civilized countries. The social and eco- 
nomic changes of modem society are likewise 
militating against the practise of domestic cook- 
ing as well as the family ritual of joint meals 
connected with it. German “house music’* and 
the pastimes of the English drawing room are 
giving way more and more to amusements out- 
side the home that unite each generation instead 
of the family. Although there have always been 
powerful community centers competing with 
the family, from the men’s clubs of primitive 
societies down to the political and social clubs 
and coffeehouses of modern Europe, it is not 
until recently that leisure time activities as well 
as work have been quite generally transferred 
from the family to the larger social units. Civic 
or community centers in the United States ap- 
pear to typify this transition. 

Changes in the family have been accelerated 
by movements growing out of modern indi- 
vidualism and socialism. Feminism is one of 
them; social work as a concept comprehensive 
of all action for social reform is another. The 
program of the female emancipation movement 
of the nineteenth century was directed only 
against the dominance of men in society at large 
and especially in the family. The movement, 
however, while it improved the status of wives 
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and mothers and especially of the spin’^ter. who 
had had a very precarious place in the tamiiy, 
could not but generate criticism, aloofness and 
hostility toward the traditional family. In these 
respects it was assisted by the extension of the 
slogan of emancipation to include the, position of 
children in the family, through such books as 
Ellen Key’s The Century of the Child (1900). 
The revolt of children against the old time fam- 
ily became particularly insistent as the accelera- 
tion of social change before, during and after 
the World War united the younger generations 
against the authority and standards of the older 
generations in the consciousness and organiza- 
tion of youth movements, which are especially 
prominent in Germany. 

The emancipation of women and the manifold 
objectives of child welfare work will put the 
modern family to a definite trial. The more ra- 
tional and specialized methods of education for 
societies that have an ever growing division of 
labor were very early taken over from the family 
by the modern state and its subordinate corpo- 
rations. This applied at first primarily to the 
upper rather than the lower classes of society, 
but with the advent of the industrial communi- 
ties public action was evoked by the neglect, 
distress and delinquency of the children of the 
lower classes. The real force of neo-Malthusian- 
ism lies not in the rationalistic individualism 
of birth control which is provoking resistance 
on tlie part of churches and governments, but 
in its challenge to these institutions to provide 
economic and cultural living room for the pass- 
ing prolific family. "J’he system of social welfare 
promotion with its subdivisions of public edu- 
cation, sanitation, housing, relief and recreation 
hems in and detracts from the social status and 
authority of the family. But there are indications 
that as the older and more revolutionary ideas 
of emancipation from the family and of sub- 
stitutes for it are followed and partly replaced 
by intensive efforts to combat its modern dis- 
eases and degenerations, its natural foundations 
and positive beneficent influences will more 
clearly reemerge. Such indications come in the 
shape of reactions of the working classes. The 
superiority of their family spirit over that of a 
large part of the so-called higher classes does 
not appear to be a mere residuum of an older 
social order, but rather a persistent habit of 
comradeship and cooperation which is funda- 
mental for the modern labor movement. There 
is also evidence that in Soviet Russia the original 
government policy of eradicating the family is 
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yielding to the resistance of tlie rising generation. 

Revolutionary socialism believed the family 
to have developed out of sexual promiscuity and 
economic communism. In reality the family as 
the last stronghold of the precapilalistic self- 
sufficient and patriarchal household offered a 
model to communism, just as the family was 
the pattern on which such forms of common life 
as the monasticism of the churches and the 
brotherhood of the sects were molded. At pres- 
ent the European-American family is vigorous 
not only in the Roman Catholic world, where 
the sacrament of holy orders is the counterpoise 
of the sacrament of matrimony, but also in the 
Protestant denominations, where the family life 
of the clergy has been intended to set a stand- 
ard for the rest of the community. Even in Is- 
lamic and Buddhistic countries recent economic 
changes have frequently led from polygyny to 
monogamy. A conservative attitude with refer- 
ence to the family is only partly due to the power 
of political and ecclesiastical domination and 
consequently its doom was not pronounced by 
the transference of marriage and divorce from 
clerical to secular jurisdiction. Modem French 
jurisprudence, even since the restoration of di- 
vorce in 1884 (it had been abolished in 1816), 
recognizes the family as an institution instead 
of as a mere contract relationship. In spite of 
the disintegrating forces operating in capitalist 
economy and mentality, counterforces toward 
family coherence assist the common household; 
for example, the voluntary labor and pecuniary 
contributions of grown up children. In Europe 
during and after the World War the voluntary 
relief of relatives alleviated at least partially the 
economic distress and dismemberment of the 
middle classes who were suffering under the 
burden of inflation and taxation. 

Some of the earlier programs of social reform 
relating to the family appear not to be applicable 
to present day conditions. Contemporaneous 
with the development of lucrative female occu- 
pations the fight of the feminists for the limita- 
tion of the husband’s lordship and guardianship 
in the family is being extended to prevent the 
husband’s appropriation of current earnings, 
which, whether a regime of separate marital 
property exists or not, often takes place. Adop- 
tion, which formerly functioned chiefly as a 
means of legitimizing children and of equalizing 
the burden of education between different soci^ 
classes, is now frequently being commercialized 
as an instrument for the acquisition of titles or 
other social good will. Marita] status and the 
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aumber of children in the family, formerly pri- 
vate and individual responsibilities, are now 
made the subjects of clal)orate government poli- 
cies, especially in countries with a declining 
birth rate. Prizes and tax reductions are awarded 
to encourage childbearing; special taxes are often 
levied on celibates. Public and private policies 
of salary and wage fixing arc now also partly 
determined by family status; family bonuses are 
offered. Prostitution, which has been regarded 
not without reason as a social by-product of 
strict family regulation, can no longer be inter- 
preted merely as another obvious form of ex- 
ploitation of the lower classes by the higher, for 
it has cropped up in the very midst of the de- 
generate plutocracy of tlie capitalistic countries. 
Illegitimacy, which was regarded as the most 
unjust, if unavoidable, corollary of the legal 
family, appears to be on the decline in Germany, 
although legislation has been passed to soften 
its disadvantages. 

Carl Brinkmann 
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FAMILY ALLOWANCES. The system under 
which the workers’ wages are supplemented by 
sums proportional to the size of the family is 
known as the family allowance system. Such a 
system may replace or modify the system of 
wage remuneration according to output by the 
principle of remuneration according to need. 

The supplementary payments may be made 
voluntarily by employers as individuals or in 
groups, compulsorily as contributions to state 
systems or by the state itself entirely out of its 
revenues. Of the systems operating at present 
in more than twenty countries and affecting 
over ten million workers those of continental 
Europe covering workers in private industry are 
mainly voluntary employers* schemes, with state 
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paid allowances applying only to public em- 
ployees. 

The supplementary payment may be re- 
garded by the worker as an integral part of his 
wages and therefore due to him as his right; 
this view is usually expressed in collective 
agreements embodying family allowance sys- 
tems such as exist in Germany. These payments 
may, on the other hand, be considered as the 
right of the parent, particularly the mother in 
return for her services to the state in bringing 
up her children, in which case the payment 
should be made directly by the state. Although 
the assumption by the state of the obligation 
thus to supplement wages involves a compara- 
tively new and extremely controversial prin- 
ciple, the state has in other and various forms 
assisted in the economic burden of maintaining 
a family. A tax on bachelors and graduation 
of taxation according to the number of the 
taxpayers’ dependents are negative forms; a 
positive form is the encouragement of larger 
families by bounties in countries such as 
France, where decline in population is viewed 
with concern; other public benefits in money 
or in kind are mothers’ pensions, additional 
social insurance benefits based on the number 
of dependents, free education, housing subsidies 
and the like. 

The allowance may be regarded not as a right 
of the worker and an obligation of the employer 
but as an act of Christian social justice; this 
motive has somewhat inlluenced the introduc- 
tion of the scheme in countries influenced by 
the Catholic social doctrines. Or the employer 
may regard the payment of the allowance as a 
gift on his part and use it without consulting 
the workers as a form of welfare activity to 
reduce turnover. 

On the whole, the family allowance system 
is a post-war method of wage remuneration 
in industrial establishments. Isolated instances 
on a small scale existed in the factories of social 
Catholic employers in France prior to 1914. 
1 n agriculture supplementary allowances in kind 
are a common practise of long standing in many 
countries. The extensive application of the sys- 
tem in industry developed from the practise 
of meeting the wartime rise in prices by sup- 
plementing wages with cost of living bonuses 
varying in amount according to family needs. 
This mitigated the worst effects of the fall in 
real wages during the period of inflation with- 
out any admission of the necessity for adjusting 
basic wages. Subsequently to stabilization, how- 


ever, the practise declined in importance in 
private industry. 

By 1921 in the Scandinavian countries and 
in Switzerland it was almost enti^-ely abandoned 
by private industry but was continued in some 
of the public services. In the central European 
countries of Czechoslovakia, Austria, Poland 
and Germany, even though currency stabiliza- 
tion was followed by a pronounced decline in 
the extent of application of the system, it was 
continued by collective trade agreements in 
various industries, particularly coal mining and 
metal trades and for clerical workers in com- 
merce and banking. By 1929 family allowance 
clauses were included in collective agreements 
covering about 3,000,000 workers in private in- 
dustry in Germany. In all of these countries and 
in Italy, Holland, Latvia, Estonia, Hungary 
and several other countries the system is in 
effect for all or some of the persons employed 
in the public services. In France and Belgium 
it developed steadily during the decade after 
the war. In France in 1930 approximately 4,- 
260,000 persons in private industry and public 
services, central and local, w^ere employed in en- 
terprises which paid family allowances. In Bel- 
gium the corresponding number for 1929 was 
over 800,000. In both these countries legislation 
requires employers engageil on state contracts to 
pay family allowances. 

An important post-war application of the 
system has been in Australia and in New Zea- 
land; in New South Wales particularly it de- 
veloped out of the difiiculties arising in com- 
pulsory arbitration over the definition of a living 
wage and in distinguishing between the wages 
paid to women, to unmarried men and to 
married workers. Women’s wages were influ- 
enced by the fact that here as elsewhere women 
were considered to be without dependents. 
Moreover, there w'as considerable controversy 
over the size of the “average family.” In Aus- 
tralia allowances paid directly out of state reve- 
nues had been made to the lower paid grade of 
federal officials since 1920. In New Zealand 
under the act of 1926 allowances arc paid for 
each child under fifteen years from the third 
child onward in families of small incomes; in 
1928-29 there were 3763 families benefiting and 
allowances totaled over ^(^54,000. New South 
Wales introduced a system in 1927 based on a 
tax on employers; in 1929 the scope of the sys- 
tem was extended, and in 1930 the tax was 
reduced to i percent of the annual wage bill. 
Extension of the system to all states of the com- 
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monwealth with coordination between the basic 
wage and the allowances has been a burning 
question for several years, but after a detailed 
investigation a majority report of the Royal Com- 
mission early in 1929 recommended against its 
general compulsory adoption. 

Since the advocates of the family allowance 
urge it as a method of redistributing the amount 
available for wages according to need, thus 
eliminating the poverty which is serious among 
workers with large families and low earnings 
under a system of uniform wages, it is relevant 
to raise the question of what effect the system 
has — first, on the total wage bill; second, on the 
actual allowances paid to the married workers; 
and third, on the possibility of discrimination 
against the worker with a family. 

The payment of the allowances may involve 
an increase in the wage bill or perhaps merely 
a redistribution so that those with large families 
receive a greater proportion, or it may be so 
introduced that the total wage bill is reduced. 
The effect of the introduction is closely related 
to the sponsorship and administration of the 
system. When the system was adopted during 
periods of severe inflation in certain European 
countries, there was an actual reduction of the 
total wage bill, which gave the employers a 
competitive advantage over their rivals who 
increased the wages of all their workers. Work- 
ers with large families received allowances 
which compensated for the increase in the cost 
of living, but those with few' dependents lagged 
behind and consequently the total real income 
of the workers was reduced. This is less likely 
to occur in more normal times, especially if 
the fixing of scales and allowances is part of 
a system of negotiation between trade unions 
and employers or where the allowances are 
paid by the state. Recently in New South 
Wales, where the state fund is created by com- 
pulsory employers’ contributions, there has been 
acute controversy as to whether the adoption of 
the system should be accompanied by a reduc- 
tion of the basic wage of all workers. 

On the whole, the amounts of allowances, 
the scales of which differ both in type and 
amount, have rarely been adequate for the full 
maintenance of the children for whom they 
have been paid. In France and Belgium they 
are usually paid only for children but, mainly 
because of the definite purpose of increasing 
the birth rate, on an ascending scale, i.e. with 
a larger amount for each succeeding child. 
Descending scales are rare. Sometimes ailow^ 


ances are paid only for children after the second 
or third; less frequently they are paid for the 
first two, three or four children but not for 
succeeding children. Often, especially in France, 
the allowance for families with two or three 
children represents an addition of 4 to 10 per- 
cent to the worker’s wage. For some grades of 
public servants and banking officials, especially 
in Germany, the addition to the wage or salary 
is considerably higher, sometimes as much as 
20 to 30 percent. 

To meet the problem of discrimination in 
favor of the worker with few or no children 
equalization funds have been established in 
France and Belgium. These are funds for the 
payment of allowances established by employers 
of a given industry or district into which each 
employer pays at regular intervals amounts 
based on some criterion other than the number 
of the children of his employees, the most usual 
criteria being the total wage bill and the total 
number of workers. In 1930 there were in 
France 232 funds covering i ,820,000 employees. 
In Belgium in 1929 there were 40 funds covering 
600,000 workers. The equalization fund system 
has also been tried in one or two other countries, 
particularly in Holland. 

The question of the effect of family allow- 
ances on the birth rate is highly controversial. 
The fact that it is introduced in some countries 
as a definite incentive to that end and the belief 
that the allowance system of the poor law relief 
of the nineteerith century resulted in an increase 
have led to opposition in those countries al- 
ready sufficiently populated. French and Bel- 
gian statistics seem to show some tendency 
toward an increase in the birth rate among 
families receiving allowances and a definite 
diminution in child mortality among families 
covered by equalization funds, probably as a 
result of the advice of doctors and visiting 
nurses, for which many funds provide. But 
this effect will vary not only with the size of 
allowances and the kind of scale but with the 
extent to which family limitation is a conscious 
policy. 

When the system was first introduced into 
private industry in France and Belgium it was 
strongly opposed by the socialist unions, who 
considered it a means of withholding increases 
in wages which should have accompanied the 
rise in prices. There was also the fear of dividing 
the interests of the workers. But as the system 
spread, the unions found it difficult to prevent 
its acceptance by the rank and file, Neverthe- 
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less, they demanded instead a compulsory state 
system to be paid out of revenues or from joint 
contributions of employers and the state. At- 
tempts to make the payment of allowances 
compulsory for industry in France have been 
unsuccessful. Similarly, in various central Euro- 
pean countries the socialist unions oppose al- 
lowances on a private basis; the Christian 
unions, however, are not hostile to the system. 

In Great Britain, where the subject is a 
matter of considerable interest, most of the 
proposals are for the introduction of such a 
system by the state. Although generally the 
British trade unions seem to prefer other meth- 
ods of compensating for inequalities in wage 
remuneration, the family endowment scheme 
has considerable support among the group 
interested in the application of the principle 
of equal pay for equal work between men and 
women. Those proponents of the scheme who 
consider the matter one primarily of community 
interest suggest payment out of state revenues. 
Joint contributions of employers, workers and 
the state are also proposed to create a form of 
social insurance against need, although the ap- 
plicability of the term insurance is a matter of 
doubt. There has been evidenced even less pub- 
lic interest in the family allowance system in 
Canada and the United States, where neither 
trade unions nor employers have espoused the 

system. j jj Richardson 
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F'AMILY BUDGETS. Interest in family budg- 
ets had its beginning in England at the close of 
the eighteenth century and followed the indus- 
trial revolution across the channel to the conti- 
nent. Beginning as a study of poverty and social 
distress, with an immediate aim of modifying or 
justifying existing poor laws, schemes of taxation 
and the like, it gradually became wider and more 
objective, especially after the development of 
the science of index numbers, sought to include 
more social classes and today tries to make itself 
a tool of general social investigation. 

The first attempts were rudimentary. Thus 
Arthur Young (Fanner's Letters, London 1767, 
3rd ed., 2 vols., 1771 , especially Letter v), intent 
upon showing that the wages of the agricultural 
laborer actually permitted a surplus over subsist- 
ence needs, drew up a budget based upon “the 
actual outgoings” of four families. On the other 
hand, the rector of Barkham, David Davies, col- 
lected a number of actual budgets from his own 
and other parishes to prove that wages were in- 
sufficient and that “it is but little that . . . the 
belly can spare for the back” (The Case of La- 
bourers in Husbandry, London 1795). Sir Fred- 
erick Eden, anxious to prove in the years of 
distress which attended the high price of corn 
that increases in the poor rate were not neces- 
sary, gathered his returns on a large scale and 
with the beginnings of a scientific technique, 
lie collected more than one hundred estimated 
budgets from many English counties, sending 
about at his own expense “a remarkably faithful 
and intelligent person” to obfciin the “exact in- 
formation” according to a schedule. Eden’s 
schedule in addition to a great deal of miscella- 
neous information called for the “usual diet of 
labourers” and “earnings and expenses of the 
labourer’s family for a year: distinguishing the 
number and ages of the family and the price 
and quantity of the articles of consumption.” 

The most significant pioneer contribution, 
however, and one which influenced many sub- 
sequent budget studies both extensive and in- 
tensive, was that made by the French engineer 
Le Play, who after twenty years’ study of indi- 
vidual working class families scattered over many 
European countries published the budgets of 
thirty-six of them in his monumental Les ouvriers 
europeens (Paris 1855). Le Play carefully selected 
his families after consultation v itb local clerical, 
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educational and other authorities so that they 
might be ‘‘typical” and then lived with each 
himself for months at a time. He wished to dis- 
cover what were the conditions that made for 
the faTnille souche and what were some of the 
factors in its disintegration. Hence his limitation 
to a purely monographic method and his em- 
phasis upon the whole configuration of each 
family’s economic life — its treasured possessions 
quite as much as its income, its working habits 
and the collaborati(;n of the members with one 
another as well as their physical consumption. 
He believed that every act of a family’s life can 
be expressed in an income or an outgo, and 
each item of his budgets was most carefully 
computed as to quantity and price. In the second 
edition of his work (6 vols., Paris 1B77-79) J>e 
Play added twenty-one additional budgets. In 
the meanwhile the Socicte Internationale des 
Etudes Pratiques d ’Economic, founded by him 
in 1856, pursued similar studies, publishing 
family monographs periodically and serving as 
the center for European students who later car- 
ried on the work begun by Le Play. In 1890 
appeared the “Budgets comf)arees dc cent mono- 
graphics de families” (in Institut Internationale 
de Statistique, Bulletiny vol. v, 1890, p. 1-157), 
in which two of his disciples attempted to treat 
comparatively a hundred of the highly diverse 
budgets amassed by Le Play and his school. 

Meanwhile the first of the extensive govern- 
mental budget studies, instigated by admirers of 
Eden, had been begun on the continent. Follow- 
ing the years of distress, 1850 and 1851, the 
Belgian central statistical bureau, of which Que- 
telet was a member, hastily improvised a study 
for the consideration of the first international 
statistical congress held in 1853, for which it 
secured the auspices of the government and the 
direction of Edouard Duepetiaux, whose report 
appeared in the same year as did Le Play’s work 
{Budgets economiqiies des classes ouvrieres^ Brus- 
sels 1855). In order to make its data comparable, 
the bureau had sought what it considered the 
typical family — ^a man, wife and four children, 
two wage earning, aged sixteen and twelve, and 
two dependent, aged six and two. Its schedules, 
distributed through the medium of local statisti- 
cal bureaus, attempted to distinguish between 
“material necessities,” “cultural goods” and 
“luxuries and waste” and required quantity as 
well as cost estimates. It demanded that in each 
locality families be selected at three economic 
levels: the dependent, the barely self-supporting 
and those with a little saving. Over a thousand 


schedules were returned but only 199 later 
proved usable. Duepetiaux* study was thus de- 
cidedly limited. Moreover, he himself gave his 
results in francs only, content to show how much 
poorer was the Belgian worker’s standard than 
that of the soldier, sailor or even prisoner. 

It remained for the German statistician Ernst 
Engel, a disciple of Quetelet and originally of 
Lc Play, to evolve a statistical basis which would 
render comparable budget studies made at dif- 
ferent times and places, despite variations in the 
composition of the family in age, sex and num- 
ber. In 1857 he had reduced 199 of Duepetiaux* 
budgets and thirty-six of Le Play’s to a per- 
centage and per capita basis. From his results, 
which he confirmed by later investigations, he 
deduced the law of consumption which bears 
his name: the greater the income per family, tlie 
smaller the proportion spent on bare subsistence 
necessities; or, stated somewhat more fully, as 
the family income increases, a smaller percentage 
is spent on food and the expenditure for clothing 
remains approximately the same, as does the 
percentage for rent, fuel and light, whereas a 
constantly increasing percentage is expended for 
education, health and other “cultural” items. At 
this time he was content to dilTerentiate between 
children and adults, as Duepetiauxand others had 
done before him, by merely calling a child equiv- 
alent to half an adult. Somewhat later as chief of 
the Prussian statistical bureau interested in cal- 
culating the incidence of Bismarck’s social in- 
surance program Engel sought a more exact scale 
of measurement. In Der Werth des Memchen 
(Berlin 1883) he drew up a scale for measuring 
family composition in terms of consumption 
units, Gliedeiulieiteriy in which he took as his 
unit (later named the “quet” in honor of Que- 
telet) the hypothetical costs of the child at birth 
and on the basis of Quetelet ’s height- weight 
tables increased these costs by annual incre- 
ments of o.i up to the age of twenty for women 
and twenty-five for men, at which times they 
rank at 3.0 and 3.5 respectively. This (|uet scale, 
which he employed in further studies, is still 
widely used on the continent (as in the Swiss 
survey of 1912, the Hungarian of 1917 and the 
Belgian of 1921). Engel believed in combining 
with the extensive method the technique of the 
carefully supervised account book (see Das Rech- 
nungsbuch der Hausfrau, Berlin 1882). The most 
successful continental surveys of later years have 
followed this plan. 

Equipped with the tools of comparison pro- 
vided by Engel, European governmental statis- 
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tical bureaus undertook a number of extensive 
budget surveys in the eighties and nineties, most 
of w^hich were, however, rather perfunctory. An 
outstanding exception was the study undertaken 
by the Danish governmental statistician Marcus 
Rubin in 1897. Unofficial investigators, on the 
other hand, confined themselves for the most 
part to limited monographic studies in the Le 
Play manner. In Germany especially the gather- 
ing of individual household accounts went on 
apace. The leaders of the movement were Gott- 
lieb Schnapper-Arndt of Germany and Carl 
Landolt of Switzerland. 

In the United States unusually extensive gov- 
ernment surveys were begun at an early date 
(1874-75) by Carroll D. Wright, then head of 
the Massachusetts Bureau of Statistics of Labor. 
Later as federal commissioner of labor in his 
annual report for 1891 Wright, who was appar- 
ently ignorant of the quet scale, developed one 
of Ills own, avowedly arbitrary, to represent both 
food and general consumption at different ages. 
]n the surveys made by the United States Bu- 
reau of Labor in 1890, 1891 and 1901 Wright 
emphasized, as had Diicpetiaux, the ‘‘normal” 
family, but he reduced it to an average of three 
children (one to five allowed), none of them 
wage earning. These surveys, the last of wffiich 
covered more than 25,000 families, over 11,000 
of which were “normal,” were all carried on by 
field agents using the single inter\new method. 

Early in the twentieth century a number of 
useful studies of the poverty line and above 
were undertaken by various non-governmental 
agencies in England and America. Outstanding 
among these was the work of B. S. Rowntrec of 
Fhigland, wdio, beginning with his survey of 
York {Poverty, A Study of Tmvrt Life, I^ondon 
1901) sought to follow out and deepen the lines 
laid down by Booth {Labour and Life of the 
People, 3 vols., London 1889-91) a decade ear- 
lier. Whereas Booth in the first volume of his 
survey had incidentally used some budget mate- 
rial of an outline sort, Rowntree stressed it and 
began a system, continued in his subsequent 
publications, of introducing detailed actual as 
over against standard budgets, carefully gath- 
ered by field agents, in the body of his work. In 
the United States Mrs. L. B. More working 
through the medium of a settlement house made 
a survey of the Greenwich section of New York, 
covering some 200 families, by supervised sched- 
ules, which were supplemented by a number of 
more or less successful actual household ac- 
counts kept for brief periods by families {Wage- 
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earners' Budgets, New York 1907). Although 
her survey was in the main extensive, Mrs. More 
attempted some approach to the monographic 
method of I^e Play through the oft repeated 
visits of charity visitors, nurses, teachers, clergy, 
etc. for the period of a year or more. Comparing 
her work with previous American studies Mrs 
More .show^id some modifications of lingers law. 
An even more valuable study was that made by 
R. C. Chapin for the Russell Sage Foundation 
of New Yf)rk {The Standard of Living among 
Workingmen's Families in New York City, New 
York 1909). Chapin placed more reliance upon 
the single interview, but combined it with an 
unusually full and well organized schedule and 
worked up his material in excellent comparative 
fonn. 

Later American studies of living standards 
have added further refinements of computation. 
An unusually accurate study was that under- 
taken by the Philadelphia Bureau of Municipal 
Research under the direction of William C. 
Beyer {JVorkingmen's Standard of Living in Phil- 
adelphia, New York 1919) in tlie midst of the 
wartime rise of j^rices. It not only successfully 
combined the agent schedule method with the 
check up furnished by supervised account books, 
but it succeedt'd in sef>arating out the (piantita- 
tively expressible matcirial in its returns in the 
simplest form for future recalculation. In its 
final (juantity cost slambrcl budget this “speci- 
fied” portion amount<’d to four fifths of the total 
expenditure. The remaining “unspecified” fifth 
was then assumed to vary in price in the same 
proportion as the specified. 

In Europe today budget study has progressed 
furthest in Germany, Belgium, Holland and the 
Scandinavian countries. With the one outstand- 
ing exception of the study by the Institut Solvay 
in Belgium (Slossc, A., and Waxweiler, Fh, En- 
qui te sur V alimentation de i()6y ouvriers beiges, 
Brussels 1910) the surveys have all been under- 
taken by national or municipal authorities. In 
all of them actual family accounts were secured, 
running for from two weeks to two years and 
carefully supervised; in many cases the studies 
included under separate classification lower mid- 
dle class groups as well as wage earners. 

Outstanding among this continental group 
have been the German studies of 1907-08 and 
1927-28. They not only covered an unusually 
large number of cases with a high degree of 
accuracy by the long time account book method, 
but they included two significant groups, public 
officiab and salaried employees (the earlier study 
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included school teachers), and gave their results 
in comparUive tables arranged carefully for each 
group by size of family as well as by income 
class. In England, on the other hand, the method 
of collecting returns aj^pears to have been rela- 
tively casual, d'hc British Board of Trade even 
in its extensive 1904 and 1918 surveys depended 
largely upon unsupervised answers to question- 
naires, which were distributed by friendly soci- 
eties, secretaries of trade unions and the like. 
In Ireland the distribution was by school teach- 
ers and in Australia apparently largely by mail; 
as a result only a small proportion of the returns 
were usable. 

The period of the World War brought about 
an extensive movement for budget surveys in 
all the leading countries to establish cost of liv- 
ing indices, followed in the immediate post-war 
period by a widespread move to resurvey (see 
Cost of Living). Not only England and the 
continent, the United States and Canada, Aus- 
tralia and New Zealand (where budgets of one 
sort or another had long been used for wage 
arbitration), but Japan, India and the Dutch 
East Indies began to publish budget data. I'he 
1918-19 survey by the United States Bureau of 
Labor Statistics of over 12,000 families was es- 
pecially valuable. The schedules were greatly 
elaborated, handled by experienced agents and 
checked to within 5 percent accuracy or else 
discarded. The survey, however, continued to 
concentrate upon one class only, the “typical” 
industrial workers in each selected community. 
Middle class and rural families were not touched. 
Indeed the only noteworthy attempt so far in 
America to deal with middle class budgets in- 
ductively has been by certain private groups in 
university centers, which have undertaken small 
scale studies of professors’ expenditures. Other 
lesser studies by the bureau and by private agen- 
cies, especially by trade unions, have dealt with 
special occupational groups. Special surveys for 
health purposes have also been undertaken. An 
extremely exact as well as extensive study was 
that made by the United States Public Health 
Service in 1916-17 in seven South Carolina mill 
villages; it covered 4000 persons and had as its 
point of departure the question of the relation 
of income to pellagra incidence (United States, 
Treasury Department, Public Health Reports, 
vol. XXXV, pt. ii, 1920, p. 2829-46). 

One of the latest steps in American post-war 
development has been the beginning of the study 
of farm family budgets. Intensive study of farm 
fisunilies had long ago been developed by zemstvo 


statisticians in Russia as a means of casting light 
on the condition of the liberated peasantry (see 
especially the work of F. A. Shcherbina, Kresti^ 
anskie hudgeti, St. Petersburg 1900); and various 
continental countries had made extensive sur- 
veys. In the United States, however, it was not 
until 1922 that the Department of Agriculture 
in conjunction with a number of land grant 
colleges, particularly Minnesota i*nd Iowa, be- 
gan to make a series of farm budget studies, 
highly suggestive although of an uneven statis- 
tical value (see Kirkpatrick, E. L., The Farmers 
Standard of Living, New York 1929). Agricul- 
tural county agents were used to supplement 
the work of the special budget personnel. Most 
of the studies divided the families according to 
their property status, as owners, tenants or share 
croppers, but in a survey of Virginia urban and 
farm communities the division was kept on a 
purely income basis for the sake of compara- 
bility. 

The accounting side of farm budget study 
presents special problems. Here the f.unily is 
both producer and consumer, and the budget 
gatherer has not only to disentangle net income 
from production costs but to allocate to the lat- 
ter a proportion of what would ordinarily be 
accounted household expenditure (e.g. the tele- 
phone, the automobile). On the other hand, 
home grown food although in large part a by- 
product of production for the market takes the 
place of retail purchases that would otherwise 
have to be made and so is usually assessed at 
its retail purchase price. Some experimental 
work has been done in the farm surveys to esti- 
mate the relative value of the agent schedule as 
over against the account book method. Here as 
elsewhere in American experience the weight of 
evidence is in favor of the interview^ method 
when properly applied. Short time supervised 
accounts can then be used as a check up. The 
correct technique in the case of farm families of 
course requires an interview with the farm oper- 
ator as well as with the housewife. The schedule 
must be extremely detailed. 

In attempting to set up “standard” budgets 
for any group the statistician is confronted by 
this dilemma: shall he simply portray “average” 
existing conditions, or shall he cut loose from 
those moorings here and there to portray con- 
ditions as he would have them — e.g. such as 
would be required for good health? Usually the 
result is a compromise with its direction deter- 
mined by the purpose for which the budget is 
drawn. Thus during the war, with labor greatly 
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in demand and the government pledged to pre- 
serve industrial peace, the content of American 
standards was distinctly scaled up. Standards 
originally considered “subsistence plus** were 
now accounted merely “subsistence,** while be- 
low them came “poverty** and above, “health 
and decency” and even “comfort** — ^the last 
a conception new to the cost of living world. 
Government agencies actually drew ideal budg- 
ets adjusted to these levels {see Standards of 
Living). 

A constantly recurring problem in budget 
study is that of devising the best unit of meas- 
urement of individual consumption by sex and 
age. Engel *s quet scale was abandoned in Ger- 
many as long ago as the 1907-08 study, for it 
was considered, when applied to items other 
than foods, to run too high for children. An 
arbitrary scale of sharper inclination was there- 
fore chosen to combine the hypothetical elTects 
of food and other costs. In the 1927-28 study 
this was in turn abandoned in favor of two sepa- 
rate scales — a food scale and another, far lower 
one for other items. In the United States the 
even more arbitrary Wright scale continued to 
be used by the Bureau of Labor Statistics for 
general purposes, although for food require- 
ments it had early been replaced here as in Eng- 
land by the Atwater scale. The latter, drawn up 
in 1895 Atwater, was based on the 

number of calories found to be required at dif- 
ferent periods of physical development and 
under varying requirements of muscular activity 
in varying types of occupation. Still another, 
simpler scale of fo(jd requirements was that de- 
vised by Professor Imsk of Cornell in 1907, 
adopted by the Inter-Allied Scientific Food 
Commission and used in the British family 
budget inquiry of 1918, the Egyptian inquiry of 
1920 and the Bombay inquiries of 1921-22. All 
these later scales take the adult male as the unit 
of consumption. 

The use of different requirement scales natu- 
rally produces widely varying results. Thus the 
investigation of the Agricultural Wages Board 
in Great Britain in 1919 disclosed that its “stand- 
ard** family of five contained 3.8 units when 
calculated according to a modified Atwater scale 
and 4.4 units under the scale of the Inter-Allied 
Relief Commission. A more recent attempt to 
improve on these scales of food requirements is 
that devised by Edith Hawley (“Dietary Scales 
and Standards for Measuring a Family’s Nutri- 
tive Needs,” United States, Department of Ag- 
riculture, Technical Bulletin^ no. 8, 1927). 


In the realm of expenditures other than food 
the one outstanding scale arrived at inductively 
is that of Sydenstricker and King, devised in 
the course of the United States Public Health 
Service study in 1916-17. Seeking to classify 
the population of cotton mill villages by per 
capita income — ^the only significant standard for 
health purposes — and having to take all the pop- 
ulation as it came they first built up a food 
expenditure scale in adult male units. This so- 
called “ammain” scale differed slightly from the 
Atwater scale, particularly in the case of aged 
persons. They then segregated the major items 
of individual expenditure other than food — 
clothing, education, amusements, health, etc. — 
by sex and age of the individuals and found this 
scale to run far lower for women, children and 
the aged than the corresponding food scale. 
Finally, combining tlie two, they secured a gen- 
eral “adult male maintenance,” or “ammain,” 
scale that still fell off far more sharply than the 
Atwater for age and sex. In less poverty stricken 
communities these differences, particularly in 
regard to women, would certainly prove less 
marked. 

Once a series of satisfactory scales for suc- 
cessive income levels has been built up, it should 
prove possible to leave behind the restricted 
field of the “normal” family and to test out the 
expenditures of actual family groups as they 
occur in the general population — young wage 
earners and aged dependents included. More- 
over, it should be possible to trace out induc- 
tively what Engel and Rowntree long ago sug- 
gested, the moving costs of a family from the 
birth to the death of its members. 

Dorothy W. Douglas 

See: Cost of Living; Standards of Living; Con- 
sumption; Home Economics; Poverty; Minimum 
Wage; Family Allowances; Social Surveys; La- 
bor, Government Servicf.s for. 

Consult: Russell SaKe Foundation, Cost and Standard 
of Living, Bulletin no. 90 (New York 1928), a bibli- 
ography for 1923-28; Winslow, E. A., “Contributions 
from Budget Studies to the Construction of a Statis- 
tical Index of the Purchasing Power of Consumers in 
the United States” in Berridge, W. A., and others, 
Purchasing Power of the Consumer (Chicago 1925) bk. 
ii, containing also a bibliography of American and 
foreign material; International I-abour Office, Meth- 
ods of Coftducting Family Budget Enquiries, Studies 
and Reports, ser. N, no. 9 (Cieneva 1926), containing 
complete list of governmental surveys after 1900; 
“Fourth International Conference of Lcuour Statis- 
ticians” in International Labour Review, vol. xxiv 
(1931) 1-23; League of Nations, International Eco- 
nomic Conference, Report on the Standard of Living 
qf Workers in Various Countries, C.E.I. 26 (Geneva 
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1926), especially pt. iii; National Industrial Confer- 
ence Board, The Cost of Living in Foreign Countries 
(New York 1927); “Ergebnisse der amtlichen Er- 
hebungcn von Wirtschaftsrechnungen vom Jahre 
1927-28” in Wirtschaft und Statistik, vol. ix (1929) 
818-24, 902-07, 978-82, and vol. x (1930) 38-43, 
78-81, 170-78, 266“7 i, 310-18; Suhr, Otto, Die 
Lebensaushahung der Angestellten (Berlin 1928); Al- 
brecht, Gerhard, llaushaltungsstatistik (Berlin 1912); 
Porte, Marcel, “Budgets dc families et consomma- 
tions privies” in University de Grenoble, Annales, 
vol. xxiv (1912) 419-80, vol. XXV (1912) 201-55; Bow- 
ley, A. L., and Hogg, M. H., lias Poverty Diminished? 
(London 1925); United States, Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics, “Cost of I^iving in the United States,” Bulle^ 
tin, no. 357 (1924); Houghteling, Leila, The Income 
and Standard of Living of Unskilled Laborers in Chi- 
cago (Chicago 1927); National Industrial Conference 
Board, “Family Budgets of American Wage-earners 
— A Critical Analysis,” Research Report, no. 41 (New 
York 1921); Sydenstricker, Edgar, and King, W. I., 
“The Classification of the Population According to 
Income” in Journal of Political Economy, vol. xxix 
(1921) 571-94; Gee, Wilson, and Stauffer, W. H., 
Rural and Urban Living Standards in Virginia, Uni- 
versity of Virginia, Institute for Research in the Social 
Sciences (University 1929); Zimmerman, Carle C., 
“Incomes and Expenditures of Minnesota Farm and 
City Families, 1927-28,” University of Minnesota, 
Agricultural Experiment Station, Bulletin, no. 255 
(St. Paul 1929); University of California, Heller Com- 
mittee for Research in Social Economics, Cost of 
Living Studies, nos. i-iv (Berkeley 1928-31); Russia, 
Tzentral noye Statishcheskoye Upravleniye, Kresti- 
anskie hudsheti 1 ^ 22 - 2 j i ig2^-24. (Peasant budgets 
1922-23 and 1923-24), 3 vols. (Moscow 1926-27); 
Burma, Labour Statistics Bureau, Report of an En- 
quiry into Standard and Cost of Living of the Working 
Classes in Rangoon (Rangoon, Bunna 1928); Bombay 
(Presidency), Labour Office, Report on an Enquiry 
into Middle Class Family Budgets in Bombay City 
(Bombay 1928). 

FAMILY DESERTION AND NON-SUP- 
PORT. Family desertion as a problem of the 
court and of the social agency is generally 
accepted to mean desertion by a husband of 
his wife or by a father of his children in cases 
in which the question of support arises. The 
two aspects are always linked together, so that 
cases of non-support under separation or di- 
vorce agreements or decisions which do not 
involve desertion are rarely included in the 
term. On the other hand, desertion by the wife 
or mother or even desertion of aged parents 
is excluded because of the absence of the ele- 
ment of support. In most countries there is a 
distinction betv ^ ^ the rights of legitimate and 
illegitimate children to support, and family 
^sertion usually covers only the former. 

so far as it becomes known to courts of 
domestic relations and social agencies family 


desertion is largely a phenomenon found among 
the low income groups, not necessarily because 
desertion as such is mainly due to economic 
pressure, but more probably because men in 
this group choose the informal freedom of de- 
sertion rather than the more conclusive and 
expensive methods of formal separation or di- 
vorce when family discord has reached the 
breaking point. The extent to which such deser- 
tion finally culminates in legal separation or 
divorce varies according to a number of factors, 
among them the provisions in the various states 
regarding desertion as a cause. 

There is little accurate information as to the 
extent of desertion in the entire population. 
Many deserted wives do not resort to the courts 
or to charitable agencies and those who do 
frequently conceal their true state by calling 
themselves widows. On the other hand, the 
statistics of desertion and non -support of wives 
as a basis for divorce are no accurate index, as 
this allegation may be a convenient cloak for 
other reasons. 

Several studies have been made of all aspects 
of desertion in the United States by the agen- 
cies which over long periods found that the 
burden of caring for deserted families formed 
a considerable percentage of their entire task. 
Early attempts to study the causes of desertion 
are numerous and there exist elaborate taldfxs 
which attempt to fix the pre])onderance of one 
cause or another. In later years such attempts 
were abandoned. In their stead were listed the 
causal factors found or explanations of desertion 
given by the clients themselves, and with the 
more searching study of the family as a social 
institution desertion has been recognized as only 
one of the possible results of behavior patterns 
which relate to the much wider problem of 
family discord and disorganization. 

From these studies it is safe to say, however, 
that desertion, like other manifestations of fam- 
ily disorganization which come to public atten- 
tion, is preponderantly a problem of the city. 
This seems true as well of countries other than 
the United States. Desertion increases with the 
increased mobility of the head of the family 
as a wage earner. Although it is not markedly 
affected by racial origins or by religious affilia- 
tions, in this as in other types of family discord 
“mixed marriages’* in either of these particulars 
have been shown to yield a high rate of deser- 
tion and divorce. In one study recently made 
in Boston it was disclosed that contrary to the 
popular impression the native born population 
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formed the largest single group of disorganized 
families; these figures do not, however, indicate 
the race of the native born group. In the immi- 
grant group desertions are probably high in 
comparison to the rate of desertion in the “old 
country'*; the quicker adjustment of the hus- 
band to certain American manners and stand- 
ards is often a cause for discord, while, on the 
other hand, American standards of feminine 
freedom are slo\\' to be accepted by immigrant 
huvsbands. Families left behind in the “old 
country" arc frequently deserted, and this 
causes special legal and social difficulties. 

Conclusions as to the effect of economic 
factors must be similarly qualified. For instance, 
while it is true that the cases which come to 
the attention of the court and social agency fall 
in low income groups, a positive correlation 
between desertion and periods of economic 
depression is hard to establish atid the figures 
of the (Jewish) National Desertion Bureau show 
that in neither 1914 there an 

unusual increase in new cases. 1 he period of 
depression did bring additional applications for 
relief from self-supporting deserted wives who 
had previously needed no assistance, but, on 
the other hand, in several instances, particularly 
where adultery had been the cause of desertion, 
unemployment and hard times caused a return 
of the husband to the home. 

More positive statements can be made of 
financial and social costs to the community 
which result from desertion, d'he studies made 
show a surprising uniformity in the ratio of 
deserted families to the entire load of dependent 
families carried by family welfare agencies. 
Figures presented by F. F. li^ubank in A Study 
of Family Desertion (Chicago iqih) show that 
up to that year they formed about 10 percent 
of the burden. According to the more recent 
Boston study, covering the period from 1918 
to 1928, the load still remains fairly constant. 
The latest attempt to estimate the financial cost 
of desertion to the social agencies of a city was 
made in Cleveland in 1929, when a careful 
statistical study was made of all deserted fam- 
ilies coming under the care of social and health 
agencies, courts and institutions during a six- 
month period. The total cost of assistance ren- 
dered, including direct relief, cost of service 
and institutional care for 533 families, was 
estimated at J 158,000 annually. 

Of greater significance is the relation between 
non-support or desertion and juvenile delin- 
quency. Of a group of 1323 Philadelphia fam- 


ilies dealt with in non-support or desertion 
cases involving children between the ages of ten 
and twenty 230, or 17 percent, had one or more 
children known to the municipal court at some 
time because of delinquency or crime. Of a group 
of 284 families with children to which divorces 
were granted in Philadelphia during a period in 
1923 and 1924 selected for study 13 percent 
were known to the municipal court almost en- 
tirely through its domestic relations division 
during the year in wFich applications for divorce 
were filed; and 47 percent had been known in 
that year or previously. 

Figures obtained by the United States Chil- 
dren's Bureau showed that of 5286 families dealt 
with in Cincinnati in 1923 by the courts and by 
the Ohio Humane Society (with or without court 
action in the municipal or other court) covering 
cases of desertion, divorce, non-support and de- 
linquency 13 percent involved more than one of 
these types of case during the year. Among the 
children’s cases dependency and neglect were 
most likely to occur in combination with other 
types of case; 41 percent of the families known 
in dependency or neglect cases were known also 
in cases of other types, usually non-support or 
desertion or divorce; 28 percent ot the families 
dealt with in cases of non-support or desertion 
were dealt with in cases of other types also— for 
the most part children’s cases or divorce cases; 
and 26 percent of the families dealt with in di- 
vorce actions were known in cases of other types, 
chiefly non-support or desertion. 

juvenile court statistics compiled by the Chil- 
dren’s Bureau for children dealt with in de- 
pendency and neglect cases by fifty-three courts 
during 1928 show that only 28 percent of the 
children were living with their two legitimate 
parents. Not only the lack of proper support 
and care but the failure of parental companion- 
ship and guidance, the shocks of family discord, 
the fear induced by abandonment, are here 
apparent. 

The various family welfare agencies inter- 
ested in the problem in the United States have 
devoted considerable attention to its remedial 
aspects as well as to the matter of inimediate 
monetary relief. As a result of thei** efforts 
considerable progress has been made in improv- 
ing the laws on desertion and non-support. 
Probably because it represented a startling de- 
parture from previously maintained family 
standards in their group and because of the 
complexities involved in desertion among im- 
migrants the Jewish social agencies were among 
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the first to institute studies of the problem. 
As a result of p».rsistent study and agitation by 
the National Conference of Jewish Charities 
the National Desertion Bureau was established 
in 1919. It has prosecuted vigorously the work 
of locating and apprehending deserters, pre- 
venting fraudulent actions for divorce and rep- 
resenting in this country tlic interest of Jewish 
wives and children abandoned in Europe. It 
handles about 2500 cases annually. William H. 
Baldwin, a member of the Board of Managers 
of the Washington, D. C., Associated Charities, 
between 1905 and 1921 published a number of 
pamphlets dealing with various phases of non- 
support law, particularly with the injustices 
and inequalities in the interstate and interna- 
tional extradition laws and treaties and with 
the desirability of making allowances for the 
support of the wives and children of men im- 
prisoned for non-support. 

The common law recognizes only the civil 
right of tradesmen to recover from the husband 
debts contracted by the wife for reasonable 
living expenses and does not recognize a right 
by the wife to sue her husband for failure to 
support her and her children. The statutes of 
the several states do recognize this right but 
appear with some exceptions to be based on 
the premise that the abandoned wife and chil- 
dren are ‘‘likely to become public charges,’’ 
although in no case is it demanded that they 
shall have become such before suit for support 
can be started. 

Nevertheless, there is still a great variance 
in the laws of the various states as to the degree 
of criminality involved in desertion or non- 
support and even more variability in their ad- 
ministration. In 1910 the Commissioners on 
Uniform State Laws developed and recom- 
mended for adoption by the several states a 
Uniform Desertion and Non-Support Law. 
This has been adopted in part by several states, 
but its terms are necessarily quite general and 
it does not make a clear pronouncement on 
several troublesome points; for instance, whether 
desertion should be classed as a misdemeanor or 
a felony. 

The decision whether a man shall be prose- 
cuted for non-support, which is usually classed 
as a misdemeanor, or for child abandonment, 
which is usually a felony, may rest on the ex- 
traneous consideration of whether he has or has 
not left the jurisdiction of the state. Although 
the offense would seem of equal magnitude in 
either case, in order to obtain his extradition 


it may be necessary to proceed on the more 
serious charge. 

Other discrepancies are found in many states 
on such questions as the length of time that 
must elapse before the wife may take out a 
warrant, the right of a childless wife to sue for 
support, the status of the pregnant wife and 
the child in utero as to support. There is great 
variance among the states in their willingness 
to extradite for desertion and much confusion 
as to whether the wife may sue in the state 
where she happens to be, in the state where her 
husband is or in the state where the desertion 
took place, if these happen to be different. In 
some states no satisfactory court decision has 
ever been rendered as to whether desertion is 
or is not a “continuing offense”; that is, whether 
a man who has been arrested and has served 
a sentence for abandonment can be rearrested 
after release if he persists in failure to support. 

There is also wide variation in the legal 
treatment of cases of desertion and in the kind 
of courts to which they are assigned. The ordi- 
nary procedure, when court action is to be 
resorted to, is for the wife to make the com- 
plaint. In some states a social agency which 
has assisted her is allowed to enter the com- 
plaint. States which permit mothers’ pensions 
to be paid to deserted wives usually insist that 
the wife appear as complainant as a prior con- 
dition to granting the allowance. If the husband 
is in the city he is summoned to appear; a 
warrant for his arrest is not usually issued unless 
he fails to answer summons or has left the 
jurisdiction. If his whereabouts are not pre- 
cisely known, most enforcement officers will 
customarily take no steps toward his apprehen- 
sion, placing upon the woman or the social 
agencies interested in her the task of locating 
him before steps arc taken for his arrest. There 
is often further official inertia to be overcome 
on the ground that it will cost the state too 
much to send for him, or that if convicted 
and sentenced he will be of no more use to his 
family than if he remains at large. This argu- 
ment is of less avail in states which have a 
provision for payment to the families of im- 
prisoned men of sums earned or saved during 
the period of their sentence. When released 
on probation the man is often placed under 
court order to pay an inadequate amount as 
alimony toward his family’s support, on the 
ground that if forced to give up too much of 
his earnings he will break probation and leave 
the jurisdiction. Pressure is often exerted in 
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courts to bring about a reconciliation as the 
quickest and easiest way of disposing of the 
case. Experience has taught social workers that 
these coercive reconciliations are not likely to 
be durable. All this has discouraged social 
agencies from relying on legal procedure except 
where a good court of domestic relations is in 
operation. 

The problem of desertion is an extremely 
difficult one for the social agencies. A high 
percentage of deserters (39 in the Boston study) 
cannot be located; a very small percentage sup- 
port their families. The necessity for relief is 
likely to begin soon after desertion — in the 
Boston study referred to, four out of five fam- 
ilies deserted had to seek aid before the end of 
the first year — and it has frequently to be con- 
tinued over long periods. 

Joanna C. Colcord 
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FAMILY ENDOWMENT. See Family Al- 

LOWANCES. 

FAMILY LAW, or the law of domestic rela- 
tions, as it is more usually called in Anglo- 
American law, is in all modem legal systems a 


branch of private law. An independent system 
of family law does not exist. The individual and 
not the family is the basic unit of the legal order. 
In truth, however, the continuous operation of 
the forces of individualism in western society 
has produced a system of family law which is 
without any consistency of conception, and it is 
now private law, now public law. The modern 
family thus has no organic law. However much 
its legal constitution is intended to realize indi- 
vidualistic ends, the interest of the state always 
remains paramount. 

In a sense there never existed a family law. 
The ancient patriarchal family, which in the 
historical period may be considered the general 
type of family among the Indo-European races 
in the West, was a law unto itself. Family law 
existed only in the sense in which international 
law does today. It was an inlerfarnily law. The 
political organization embraced the families, but 
the head of each was sovereign. The pater- 
familias was a benevolent despot. He was the 
priest of the family cult. So exclusive was the 
family bond that the solidarity of the family was 
recognized as the basis of the criminal law. The 
early patriarchal family was not simply a bio- 
logical family composed of husband, wife and 
children, but a larger multiple family or family 
community variously called damns, Jlausgenos^ 
senschaft, maisonnee or household, in which were 
included the married children of the head to- 
gether with their descendants and domestic 
slaves. Such a group represented a defensive and 
offensive alliance. 

In both the Latin and Germanic languages 
the supreme authority of the house lord was 
expressed in terms of the most obvious symbol 
of power, the hand . The Roman manus and the 
Germanic munt — later Latinized into mundium 
— were the basic concepts of family law and 
custom. They embraced not only the descend- 
ants but all members of the household. In 
Roman law the term manus later became re- 
stricted to the power over the wife, and patria 
potestas is now commonly used to express the 
whole authority of the head of the Roman 
household. 

In the early history of Rome birth did not 
create the right of membership in the family. A 
newborn child had to be ceremoniously acknowl- 
edged by the paterfamilias, who if he chose 
could expose the child. The wife in manu was 
completely under the control of her husband; 
in fact, in contemplation of law she was a sister 
of her own children in her own household. The 
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paterfamilias held the power of life and death 
over all the members of the household, and he 
could sell or enslave any one of them or yield 
any wrongdoer in noxal surrender. Not only the 
family goods but the members of the family 
were property. Only the paterfamilias was sui 
juris; all the other members of the family were 
alieni juris. Not even sons became emancipated 
when they reached majority. They might then 
acquire civil and political rights but they could 
not hold property or found a new household. 
For it was the most fundamental rule of the 
Roman family organization that the patria po~ 
testas endured as long as the paterfamilias lived. 

The later history of the Roman family law 
under the stress of a growing individualism is of 
particular interest to the westerner because the 
modern family in a general way has only re- 
peated it. The dissolution of the ancient Roman 
patriarchal family, begun under the republic, 
was fairly complete by the time of Justinian. 
Custom had long interdicted the absolute rights 
of the paterfamilias before imperial rescripts 
restricted domestic rights to powers of chastise- 
ment. Caracalla forbade the sale of children 
except in case of extreme poverty. The lexjulia^ 
de adulteriiSy abolished the husband's power of 
life and death over his wife. When Justinian 
suppressed noxal surrender the last causa man- 
cipii disappeared. Marriages sine manu were 
made possible through the device of the tri- 
noctium ahesse. The wife sine manu could reserve 
independent property rights — tht parapherna — 
and the dotal system protected the property a 
wife brought in marriage. Although the patria 
potestas remained perpetual it was undermined 
through a number of devices, such as a fictitious 
sale by mancipation which made the son free 
altogether, or through other devices which made 
it possible for the son to hold property, such 
as the extension to the professional classes of 
the peculium castrense^ originally property to 
which the son was independently entitled be- 
cause it was acquired in consequence of military 
service. A long development in favor of cognate 
relationship was completed by the Novels 118 
and 127 of Justinian. When the paterfamilias 
lost the right to constitute the family as he 
wished, it was plain that the ancient patriarchal 
family had become simply a legal family. 

The modem western family is descended 
more directly from the Germanic than from 
the Roman, and it has sometimes been con- 
tended that the German mundium implied a con- 
ception of protection rather than of power; but 


this view has little to support it. In early family 
law rights are generally without reciprocal duties 
and are intended to profit their holder. Traces 
of the possession of the power of exposure, sale 
and life and death are indeed to be found in the 
very early Middle Ages. Nevertheless, it is true 
that in the historical period the German house 
lord was never as absolute a master as the Ro- 
man paterfamilias. Doubtless Christian influ- 
ences had their due effect. Indeed the power of 
the church must be reckoned as the most im- 
portant factor in the development of western 
family law as late as the nineteenth century. 
Until then family law was largely a branch of 
canon law. A weakened mundium can be traced 
in the Germanic laws in the early recognition 
of family joint ownership but especially in the 
fact that it did not endure during the whole life 
of the father. While majority did not itself eman- 
cipate, a son could by leaving the household 
establish a new one. On the other hand, with 
some interruption toward the end of the Middle 
Ages sex guardianship of adult women pre- 
vailed. Still the mother with the growing recog- 
nition of cognate relationship often became at 
least the assistant of the father in liis role of 
family head. In the Anglo-Saxon period in I'hig- 
land the wife thus occupied a far more favorable 
position than she did later under the classic 
common law. 

Despite the general reception of the Roman 
law in western Europe, the Germanic family 
law was not greatly affected. To he sure many 
Roman family law doctrines made their way in 
the process of “early reception" which was rep- 
resented by infiltration through the canon law — 
for instance, the rule consensus facit nuptias — 
and, while the Roman law influenced the family 
law of persons hardly at all, it did to a measur- 
able extent affect the family law of property, 
particularly in adding the dotal system and im- 
posing almost the whole law of guardianship. In 
France in the pays du droit ccrit, which were the 
regions of the Roman law, the result was that 
sons had to he expressly emancipated. It is sig- 
nificant that if Roman law ideas were received 
they were often such as tended to strengthen 
the unity of the family. Nevertheless, the grow- 
ing individualism of Europe toward the end of 
the Middle Ages was also soon reflected in the 
acceptance of rules of a contrary character. 

The general tendencies in the history of the 
family law in the orbit of Germanic- Romanic 
civilization may be summarized as a movement 
from the patriarchal household, based upon a 
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rigorously held concept of the solidarity of the 
family, to the modern biological family which 
is legally protected because it rears the citizens 
of the state. In this process agnatic relationship 
has first given way to bilateral relationship. Re- 
straints upon alienation of the family property 
have generally tended to become increasingly 
attenuated, but here perhaps change has least 
followed any single pattern and family property 
systems have shown great variety. The inter- 
vention of feudalism alone for a long time ar- 
rested the effects of individualism. Children 
became emancipated before wives, finally simply 
by reaching majority, and powers of correction 
over even minor children became very mild. An 
exception is to be noted in the oldest of the 
great modern codes, the French Code civil y 
which has retained although in a milder form 
a father’s power to cause the imprisonment of a 
recalcitrant child, a power that was notoriously 
exercised under the ancicn regime. 'Fhe modern 
wife has not yet achieved everywhere complete 
legal independence of person and property but 
is rapidly doing so under the impulse of the 
feminist movement. Ihider the French civil code 
the wife is still incapable of exercising parental 
power. Under the more recent (*erman and 
Swiss civil codes the husband is still the legally 
recogiiizcd head of the family, but the mother 
shares the parental powxr and upon the hus- 
band’s death may exercise it exclusively. The 
post-w^ar German constitution declares that mar- 
riage shall rest upon the concept of equal rights 
for both sexes but the provision still remains 
programmatic. 

Thus the progress of individualism has not 
always been either continuous or uniform. It is 
in the nature of individualism to breed a mul- 
tiplicity of forms. On the whole, the individuali- 
zation of the family law has been carried farther 
under the common law than under the civil law 
despite the generally more individualistic pri- 
vate law conceptions of the latter. The original 
implications of status in the very term domestic 
“relations” has for a long time had no reality. As 
far as husband and wife are concerned the classic 
common law abandoned almost completely all 
ideas of relation. Its most marked characteristic 
became the rigorousness with which it worked 
out the conception of the unity of husband and 
wife and made it the basis of the family relation. 
It was applied not only in the fields of contract 
and tort but in the criminal law. The wife was 
not merely subordinated to the husband, as was 
generally the case in civil law countries. During 
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coverture — a polite euphemism — her legal per- 
sonality became absolutely suspended. The re- 
laxation of this system, however, was soon ac- 
complished through equitable channels by means 
of the trust and the married w^omen’s separate 
estate, which substantially procured for the mar- 
ried woman of the wealthier classes all the rights 
of property that women generally secured in 
common law jurisdictions considerably later 
through the married women’s property acts, the 
foundation of the extreme individualism of the 
common law of domestic relations. 

On the other hand, the civil law countries 
still retain more of the early Germanic legal 
conceptions of the family. More than any other 
European code, perhaps, the French Code civil y 
which was inspired by Napoleon, attempts to 
realize the idea of the solidarity of the family 
and also, perhaps more than any other, it has 
emphasized filial duty. European codes have 
generally retained the old institution of the fam- 
ily council, but except under the French code 
its functions are now practically confined to the 
guardianship of minors. I’he systems of dotal 
and community property in European countries 
undoubtedly help to maintain the integrity of 
family life, but on the other hand it must be 
remembered that the codes generally allow the 
ordinary property system to be varied by con- 
tract. Under the law of western countries family 
rights are thus sometimes based upon the idea 
of contract, sometimes upon the idea of status. 
Common law courts too, while they say that 
marriage is based upon contract but is itself a 
status, often allow its incidents to l>e contnjlled. 

Perhaps some importance attaches to the fact 
that in European countries the family law exists 
in codified form, which makes it easier for the 
jurist to formulate its rules and conceptions. 
Unlike the French civil code the German and 
Swiss codes have separate books of family law. 
The Anglo-American law of domestic relations 
has not really been authoritatively stated since 
Blackstone. There is room for debate in this 
third decade of the twentieth century as to who 
is the legal head of the American family. It is 
not the husband merely because the law gives 
him the right to determine the matrimonial 
domicile. The husband also has this right under 
the continental codes, but the headship of the 
family is separately defined. The family law, 
which is of great popular interest, might well be 
made available in clear, compact and definite 
form. From this point of view the codification 
of family law has much to recommend it, al- 
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though this is not to imply that the family code 
should become every matrimonial couple’s vade 
mecum. The particular advantage of a codified 
family law is that it proceeds from the normal, 
not the abnormal. It states positive rules of 
family obligation under the conditions of family 
harmony. On the other hand, the fact that 
Anglo-American law is only precipitated in con- 
troversial decisions has tended to make it a law 
of breach — an emphasis that is too predomi- 
nantly negative. 

Of course it must be recognized that in a 
great many family situations the law is really 
powerless to restore harmony. Family law is 
particularly a law of imperfect obligations and 
imperfect sanctions. In theory all family rela- 
tions are subject to the legal regulation of the 
state. But even as to those rules that are com- 
pulsive and exclusive the state must often pur- 
sue the policy of laissez faire which obtained 
in the early law. Norms of family law often fit 
ill into any analytical scheme of jurisprudence 
which places the emphasis upon the state as the 
creator of law. Austin himself was driven to the 
extremity of holding that the head of a family 
fulfilled a semipublic function which made the 
commands he gave precepts of the positive law. 
Family law, which is an admixture of the law of 
property and the law of persons, fails particu- 
larly in regulating personal relations. The state, 
alas, cannot always compel a wife to love her 
husband or a child to respect its parents. Old 
codes may be found which contain many a pious 
but futile maxim. The P'rench civil code decrees 
that “A child at all ages owes honor and respect 
to his father and mother.” The German and to 
a lesser extent the Swiss civil code has, how- 
ever, avoided all exhortations to domestic felicity 
and connubial bliss. 

In the last analysis family law remains less a 
product of legislation than of custom. Although 
legislation is paramount in modern law it is 
almost as true now as in the Middle Ages that 
family law is par excellence customary law. It 
succeeds best when its roots are deep in national 
character and feeling — when it gives expression 
to customary modes of living and the alignment 
of classes. Family law in its first stages as a law 
of the state tends to embody only the notions 
of the wealthier classes and to impose them as 
the law of all classes. This tendency often be- 
comes weakened but it never ceases to be oper- 
ative. Many divergencies between family law 
and custom may be observed. Even where no 
legal system of community property is recog- 


nized, as in Anglo-American law, the practise 
of the middle classes approximates it. The family 
customs of the immigrant are not the same as 
those of the native. Indeed it is no more possible 
to secure a real insight into the familial institu- 
tions of any given society by referring to its 
family law than it is possible to judge a man’s 
character from the inscription on his tombstone. 
To the old fashioned jurist family law was as 
disagreeable a subject as constitutional law was 
to John Chipman Gray, the great authority on 
the law of property. Family law particularly 
requires the sociological approach. It offers an 
immense opportunity for an anthropology of the 
civilized races. 

Doubtless under popular political institutions 
family law and customs tend to coalesce, but 
the process must always remain far from com- 
plete. Certainly enormous obstacles still stand 
in the way of any international assimilation of 
family law, with the result that the solution of 
problems of the conflicts of laws in this field is 
particularly difficult. Even in a federal nation 
such as the United States uniformity in family 
law has not been possible. 'Fhe adherence to the 
principle of nationality in determining incidents 
of status in continental countries has made it 
impossible to work out any basis of agreement 
with Anglo-American countries which adhere 
to the principle of domicile. 

In the East the joint household may still be 
observed, but already it has begun to disinte- 
grate in many places, repeating the experiences 
of the West, even as the Germanic races have 
repeated the experience of Rome. Particularly 
in Japan, which has adopted a code built upon 
western models, a compromise between ancient 
ideas and modern needs is taking place. I’he 
Japanese house, or iye^ is not legally ended even 
with the death of its head, and a successor is 
provided; but within the house the occidental 
biological family is recognized since parents as 
such exercise an authority independent of the 
head of the house, and property rights are vested 
in the individual. Nevertheless, an even wider 
family than the household exists, consisting of 
persons related by blood or marriage within 
certain definite degrees, and through a family 
council it exercises powers that are very wide 
when compared with those of European family 
councils. 

In the West the “socialization” of family law 
is frequently urged. But such legislation as has 
been adopted indicates rather that it is not so 
much the family itself that is being legally so- 
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cialized as that family obligations are being 
transferred directly to the state, which decreas- 
ingly relies upon the family to rear its future 
citizens. Duties rather than rights had for a long 
time been emphasized in family law, but the 
duties, particularly those of parents toward chil- 
dren, remain largely unfulfilled. Particularly 
with regard to children has the state come to 
interfere more and more in order to secure for 
them adequate development and protection. In 
the United States special domestic relations or 
family courts have even been created to deal 
with family problems. But such legislation, far 
from strengthening the family as a legal and 
social unit, tends to do the opposite. It proceeds 
from the failure of the family and carries to its 
logical conclusion the individualization of family 
law. The family preceded the state. But in its 
political organization the family now tends to 
repeat the structure of the state. 

William Seagle 
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FAMINE is a state of extreme hunger suffered 
by the population of a region as a result of 
the failure of the accustomed food supply. It is 
to be distinguished from the more or less con- 
stant undernourishment of chronically poverty 
stricken districts. F'amine may be the conse- 
quence of drought, prolonged winters, cold sum- 
mers, floods or plagues of locusts or rodents. 
The ravages of war and the devastation of rural 
regions during periods of upheaval may prevent 
adequate food production, and the breakdown 
of systems of distribution may affect regions de- 
pendent upon importation for food. Other less 
direct factors may contribute to famine. De- 
forestation may increase the danger of floods. 
Overpopulation in some regions may reduce the 
acreage per farm until it is barely sufficient to 
afford miserable sustenance in good years, pre- 
cluding the storage of surplus for lean seasons. 

Excej^t in tropical regions the peril of famine 
in primitive society has always been great be- 
cause of crude methods of food production and 
the absence of adequate methods of storage. 
Early civilizations were also subject to famine. 
Egypt was afflicted with both drought and lo- 
cust plagues. In ancient China and India primi- 
tive agriculture and inadequate transportation 
combined to intensify the disastrous results of 
drought. The development of large urban popu- 
lations in Greece and Rome increased the diffi- 
culties of securing sufficient food in years of bad 
harvests. In mediaeval Europe, when peasant 
farmers living in isolated and self-sufficing com- 
munities formed the majority of the population, 
a crop failure in one locality meant famine even 
if harvests were normal only a short distance 
away. The approximately four hundred and fifty 
recorded famines from the year 1000 to 1855 
were largely confined to small local regions such 
as Wales, Lorraine and Alsace. These dearths 
were caused by long, cold winters, which hin- 
dered planting, or by dry or cold summers, which 
prevented growth, and by floods, locusts and 
war. That eastern Europe was not untouched by 
famine in mediaeval times is indicated by the 
plaint of the chronicler of Novgorod. 

Famine has been almost banished from the 
western world during the last century. The rev- 
olution in agriculture has removed food produc- 
tion from the list of famine factors i:i spite ot 
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the vast urbanization which has occurred. The 
crops of a locality may be destroyed by drought, 
hail and frost, but the progress which has been 
made in the storage of surjduses and the increase 
in facilities for transport have reduced the effect 
of such disasters. Developments in food preser- 
vation such as canning, drying, pickling and 
freezing are also famine preventives. Poverty 
stricken urban dwellers may starve to death, but 
ample food exists. When famines do occur in 
occidental societies the farmers are especially 
affected, as in the famine stricken area in the 
United States in 1930-31, when the poverty of 
the farmers made it impossible for them to pur- 
chase sufficient food from the ample supply 
existing in the country. 

Although famines are unusual in civilized soci- 
eties, there have been severe famines in modern 
Europe and there arc still chronic famine areas 
in the world. The Irish famine from 1846 to 
1851, which was the most disastrous in western 
Europe in the nineteenth century, was caused 
by the potato blight. It resulted in over a million 
deaths and was a factor in the emigration of a 
million and a half people within a decade. The 
famine was intensified by the miserable poverty 
of the people who were dependent on potatoes 
for sustenance. In 1841 almost one half of the 
farms in Ireland contained less than three acres, 
making it imf)ossible for the farmers to accumu- 
late reserve supplies. 

Russia was scourged by major famines eleven 
times between 1845 and 1922. Although drought 
was the immediate cause of these crop failures, 
the steadily increasing population and progres- 
sively smaller farms contributed. In 1905, al- 
though 12.5 dessiatines (of 2.7 acres each) were 
considered necessary for the adequate sustenance 
of a family, 70 percent of the households in 47 
regions had fewer than 10. The peasant popu- 
lation suffered even in normal times from lack 
of food because of the extremely primitive agri- 
cultural methods, and as a result in 1890 the 
death rate was higher by 30 percent in rural 
districts than for Russia as a whole. Since no 
adequate reserves could be maintained, even a 
partial crop failure precipitated a famine. Added 
factors in the famine of 1921-22 were the inter- 
national blockade against the Soviet Union, the 
severe decrease in planting due to counter- 
revolutionary disorders and the opposition of 
the peasants to foodstuff requisitions. 

In north China the scant 21 inches of rain falls 
in the spring, making the wheat crop possible, 
and in the summer, when millet and kaoliane 


are planted. Failure of rain at either time is seri- 
ous; failure at both times is fatal. Some of the 
rivers silt up, partly because of deforestation. 
A break in the dikes on such rivers means floods, 
the severity of which is increased by the slow 
drainage of flood waters from the level fields. 
Locusts plague some regions, particularly in 
Shensi, where they have caused 20 of the 162 
historical famines. Although 4.7 acres are neces- 
sary to raise sufficient wheat for the average 
family in north China, 55 percent of the farms 
contain 1.5 acres or less. The size of the indi- 
vidual rice fields is also inadequate and as a 
result the majority of families have scarcely 
enough food in normal times and cannot lay 
aside reserves. Insufficient credit, poor roads in 
the interior, the burden of large armies, foreign 
aggression and the lack of a stable government 
have aggravated these conditions and have con- 
tributed to an economy which is peculiarly sus- 
ceptible to famine. 

Famine in India has been defined as “only the 
exceptional aggravation of a normal misery ” 
Drought due to the failure of the monsoon rains 
is the primary cause of famine, although flood, 
hail and locusts have been occasional factors. 
There seems never to have been a country wide 
drought in India. In famine regions im}>orted 
food has been obtainable but the widespread 
and extreme poverty of the rural population has 
made the purchase of such food largely impos- 
sible. The agricultural workers, dependent on 
the produce of their land for sustenance, have 
almost no reserve and are provstrated in the event 
of crop failure. Heavy taxes, inadequate agricul- 
tural methods, the burden of a caste system 
containing large numbers of unproductive people 
and the British drain upon Indian resources have 
been offered as explanations of Indian poverty. 

Unless relief is unusually efficient famine in- 
volves a temporarily increased death rate due 
either to starvation or to the increased disease 
resulting from weakened resistance. The aggre- 
gate death list from famine would be as stagger- 
ing, were it carefully kept, as those of many 
wars. Although the data are sadly incomplete, 
the greatest death toll has probably been that 
in the widespread famines in India, China and 
Russia. Imperial Russia and India suffered fam- 
ine nearly every year; from 108 b.c. to 191 1 there 
were 1828 famines in China. I’he ten famines in 
India between i860 and 1900 are estimated to 
have resulted in fifteen million deaths, and nine 
million fatalities were caused by the famine in 
north China from 1876 to 1879. Little is known 
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of the mortality of the approximately 600 re- 
corded famines in Europe from 6 a.d. to 1855. 
After his study of famine in China Mallory con- 
cluded that the conditions arising from food 
scarcity were the main checks on population. 
The periodic famines in semi-arid Iran seem to 
have served to keep the population within the 
limits set by the environment. But in spite of the 
large death rates they occasion, famines can in no 
sense be considered permanent checks on over- 
population. Their temporary effects are readily 
compensated for in succeeding periods of rela- 
tive plenty. 

When a country experiences famine only as a 
rare and extraordinary disaster, the effect is likely 
to be ephemeral; but if famine is a recurring 
phenomenon it may leave its mark on the social, 
economic and spiritual life of the society; it may 
i^e a factor in e}ndcrnics, a motive for migration 
and a regulator of population growth. In con- 
sidering famine as a possible factor in migration 
one must distinguish between the wanderings of 
small groups of people and the larger movements 
which are more clearly migratory. Famine con- 
ditions in one region have often prompted a 
stricken j)opulation to move into more favored 
places. Dclafosse records Wadaian depredations 
in western Darfur about 1830, stimulated by 
famine in Wadai. Petrie believes that the famine 
Cf)nditions of dry years caused the pastoral races 
living in arid regions to migrate to the richer 
lands. It is less certain that dry periods and 
famines precipitate larger movements of peoples. 
It has been suggested that the Arab migration 
started from a great famine in Arabia in 600 A.D. 
and was kept in motion by a scries of dearths 
from 816 to 1072, and the prolonged drought 
on the steppes about 3000 B.(\ seems to have 
urged groups of nomads westward and south- 
ward into the northern plain and Hungary. A 
series of droughts with frequent famine may 
have urged nomadic tribes to move in search of 
better grazing land, but that famine has been a 
significant factor in inducing the people of a 
settled economy to migrate seems open to doubt. 
The agricultural regions of China and the Pueblo 
culture of America have suffered countless fam- 
ines and have passively withstood their effects 
or have developed a reasonably famine proof 
economy. 

The judgment of epidemiologists is that dis- 
ease is the invariable consequence of famine. 
The debility resulting from lack of food or from 
vile food substitutes paved the way for cholera, 
typhus and malaria in India, and the famine in 
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Florence in 1347 was the forerunner of the 
plague of 1348. F'amines do not produce new or 
special epidemics, but under famine conditions 
the typical diseases flourish. The so-called fam- 
ine typhus is sjM)Ued fever, and the diseases 
which followed the famines in Upper Silesia in 
1848 and in Finland in 1867 - -08 were the malaria 
and typhus common to the region. 

Famines are reflected in religious belief and 
ritual. The Hojh Indians, for example, who are 
dependent on corn, have a series of extremely 
elaborate corn and rain producing ceremonies, 
of which the snake tlance is the best known. 
I’herc is a distinction between ritual for the 
production of food and ram and the ceremonies 
W'hich take place after famine or drought ensue. 
Fertility rites to prevent famine abound in prim- 
itive and ancient religions and have their modern 
counterparts. In Biblical times famine was often 
considered a sign of the wrath of God (sec II 
Samuel and the idea survives in the prayers 
for rain offered by many Christian churches in 
times of drought. 

The development of some primitive social 
customs may have been conditioned by food 
scarcity. Sumner interpreted abortion and in- 
fanticide to be (iften j^rotcctive devices against 
famine and other calamities arising from over- 
population. In Australia, for example, where 
limited food and water made wandering neces- 
sary, women witli two infants were unable to 
accompany their husbands. Cannibalism has 
often occurred during famine, but does not seem 
to owe its exislt'nce as a regular practise to the 
absolute lack of food. Curschmann listed the 
following socio-economic changes among the 
aftereffects of mediaeval luiropean famines: an 
increase in the price of grain, a rise in rates of 
interest, a general desertion of stricken villages 
and farms, the impoverishment of the people, 
the destruction of livestock and an increase in 
restlessness and disease. Other students have 
seen a connection between the very prevalent 
famines in Europe in the Middle Ages and reli- 
gious exaltation and mania, group movements 
and political and social turbulence. Occasionally 
some constructive institution has risen from a 
famine situation, as did Raiffeisen’s rural coop- 
erative credit .societies, which were organized in 
Germany to meet the needs created by the 
famine of 1848. 

Where famines are frequent some attempt has 
usually been made to store food or water. In 
savage s(x:ieties the storage of food to carry the 
tribe through dearth has b<ien the most preva- 
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Zealand Maori, the Hopi and Moqui of Amer- 
ica, for example, regularly store food as an in- 
surance against scarcity. Traces of grain and 
fruit stone storage rooms have been found in the 
Swiss lakeland prehistoric remains. The irriga- 
tion systems of primitive cultures such as those 
of Easter Island and the Arizona Pueblos play a 
role in famine prevention. The Badarian culture 
in lower Egypt about 12,000 B.c. used under- 
ground granaries, and the storage of grain in 
conical structures under the supervision of a 
superintendent of the granaries was systemat- 
ically carried out under the pharaohs. The Incas 
confiscated and held in storehouses all surplus 
foodstuffs in an effort to maintain a three-year 
supply from which public distribution could be 
made in time of dearth. The canal and irrigation 
system of Sumer (3000 b.c.), the irrigation works 
of the Incas, the flood prevention dikes on the 
Hwang Ho (2000 b.c.), are illustrative famine 
prevention activities of ancient civilizations. In 
India before the advent of English rule the na- 
tive rulers and the wealthier farmers maintained 
haphazard reserve supplies in good years. Prob- 
ably the first to introduce vigorous famine relief 
in India was Muhammad Tughlak, who in 1343 
distributed six months’ supply of grain to the 
inhabitants of Delhi, made grants from the 
treasury for farming and well digging and un- 
successfully attempted to introduce compulsory 
labor. Shah Jehan, who in 1630 made extensive 
doles of food and money and remitted taxes, 
initiated the extension of relief to rural districts. 
Irrigation was the most important preventive 
effort against famine in this early period. 

In mediaeval Europe occasional storage of 
grain was the only means used to attempt to pre- 
vent food scarcity with the exception of scattered 
regulatory laws. The English government placed 
various prohibitions on forestalling and engross- 
ing — ^practises closely akin to modern specula- 
tion and monopoly. The Assize of Bread issued 
in 1202 was an attempt to prevent speculation 
in bread by varying its weight with changes in 
the price of wheat. This and the later Assize of 
Bread and Ale issued by Henry ill in 1266 were 
antispeculation or antimonopoly acts rather than 
price fixing laws and were the products of an 
economy in which the monopolizing of food in 
times of dearth increased the hardship experi- 
enced by the poor. The famine relief of this 
period was left largely to the casual alms of the 
wealthy and to the church. Charlemagne con- 
sidered the famine of 780 to be God’s punish- 


masses said. His famine relief program included 
the conservation of food, the prohibition of food 
export, the regulation of corn prices and the 
maintenance of feeding stations, but this pro- 
gram was not followed in later years by other 
princes or by cities, save for the occasional pro- 
hibition of exports and regulation of grain prices. 
The series of bad harvests all over Europe from 
1527 to 1536 probably hastened the develop- 
ment of poor law relief in England and on the 
continent, through which some social responsi- 
bility was assumed for destitute persons. 

Progress has been made both in famine pre- 
vention and in famine relief. The United States 
and England, impelled by a humanitarian spirit, 
by political purposes or by the obligations im- 
posed by empire, have participated in efforts to 
alleviate and conquer famine in China, India 
and post-war eastern Europe. The Russian peas- 
ant under the czarist regime had a legal claim 
against the government for famine relief, and 
each community was required to keep an emer- 
gency grain store and was allotted famine relief 
funds; but in practise this system usually col- 
lapsed. During this same period the British 
were developing a system of famine prevention 
and relief in India, where by i860 the problem 
of relief had become the question of how much 
to pay the famine victims employed on public 
works and how to force all able bodied men to 
work. Famine sufferers were divided into those 
who could labor on public works, those who 
could do light work in poorhouses and those 
who were unable to leave their homes — a classi- 
fication which has since formed the basis for 
relief work. In 1869 the government introduced 
the important principle of granting tuccavee, or 
cash relief, to farmers in order to enable them 
to remain on their farms for the following year. 
The famine code of 1883 recommended village 
relief in preference to the much disliked poor- 
house, which was to be retained for the aid of 
wandering famine victims, urged that work be 
offered immediately before efficiency was im- 
paired by debility and that tuccavee grants be 
supplemented by tax remission. With some un- 
successful modifications this plan was applied 
in the famines of 1896--99 and 1899-1900. In 
1906-07, although the food supply failed for 
nine months, the development of acute famine 
conditions was prevented by the improved con- 
dition of the farmers, extended irrigation, in- 
creased loans at low interest to landowners who 
employed famine sufferers and greater village 
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relief. The efficiency of famine relief was in- 
creased by the growth of the railway system 
from 4255 miles in 1870 to 39,049 in 1927. 

Although spasmodic attempts at both preven- 
tion and relief of famine have been made in 
China for centuries, determined efforts date 
from the participation of foreign societies. In the 
severe famine of 1920-21 the American Red 
Cross and the China International Famine Re- 
lief Commission joined in a relief program which 
expended thirty-seven million Chinese dollars, 
one half of which was under international aus- 
pices. The international committees alone fed 
almost eight million persons during the peak of 
the famine. All able bodied members of stricken 
families were offered employment on public 
works, usually roads or dikes, under the super- 
vision of famine commission engineers. The 
wages were placed below the normal wage scale 
and where feasible the expenditures were re- 
garded as loans to be subsequently repaid by 
the community. 

During the war and post-war years famine 
conditions developed in Poland, Armenia, the 
Ukraine and Russia, and the governments of 
those countries were unable to render adequate 
relief. American agencies led in relief efforts, 
although considerable sums of money were ex- 
pended by governments and societies in other 
countries. The greatest of these famine relief 
programs was that in Russia from 1921 to 1923, 
in which roughly $70,000,000 was expended by 
the following organizations: the Soviet govern- 
ment, $11,387,000; the United States govern- 
ment, $22,662,000; the American Relief Admin- 
istration, $23,440,000; t?lie American Red Cross, 
$3,805,000; American religious and charitable 
groups, $5,017,000; European governments and 
relief organizations, about $4,000,000. The dis- 
bursement of 85 percent of the funds was admin- 
istered by the American Relief Administration. 
The combined American relief organizations fed 
a total of eleven million Russians at the peak of 
the famine, while an additional million were fed 
by other foreign agencies. The relief adminis- 
tration established a central organization in Rus- 
sia, which received supplies and disbursed them 
to urban and rural kitchens, where relief was 
directly administered in the form of cooked 
food. Seed grain and medical relief were also 
dispensed. By the latter part of 1922 relief to 
adults was discontinued, and in June, 1923, the 
American Relief Administration withdrew from 
Russia. 

The conflict between the recognition of gov- 


ernment obligation t d assist famine victims and 
the procedure of delegating relief to private 
agencies dependent upon uncertain individual 
contributions is still raging. In the United States 
during the famine of 1930-31 the federal admin- 
istration opposed the use of government funds 
for food relief to the farmers suffering from 
drought, contending that there should be no in- 
terference with private relief measures. 

China remains the only major chronic famine 
area; and the near future holds no promise of 
sufficiently widespread improvement in agricul- 
ture, limitation of population and other social 
and economic changes which would prevent 
famine recurrence. India although constantly 
threatened with local food shortage has evolved 
a system of relief which has mitigated sufferings 
in famines in which poverty rather than actual 
food shortage is the chief characteristic. The 
Soviet government has made prodigious ad- 
vances in increasing agricultural output through 
its government farms and by the socialization of 
peasant farms, and as a result the possibility of 
future famines in the Soviet Union is slight. 

Population experts have predicted an increased 
pressure of population on the margin of sub- 
sistence which unchecked might be expected to 
breed increased famines in the world of tomor- 
row. Such prophecies, however, are based on a 
projection of present net population increases 
and on present methods of agricultural produc- 
tion. They do not take sufficiently into consid- 
eration the likelihood of future modifications of 
population increases and of enlargement of the 
food supply. 

Frank A. Southard, Jr. 
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FANATICISM is the anglicized form of a word 
which in ancient times was used of priests sup- 
posed to he inspired by divinity. This early 
religious association is still influential in current 
usage. By the sixteenth century, however, if not 
long before, the original meaning had expanded 
to include forms of noisy madness having no 
religious basis. Shakespeare used the adjective 
fanatical with reference to fastidiousness in pro- 
nunciation. During the sectarian agitations in 
the seventeenth century immoderate adherents 
of the sects in England were called fanatics. 'Ehe 
term was spoken of as coined for the purpose, 
and it was thought by at least one writer to have 
been “well cut out and proportioned to signify 
what is meant thereby, even the sectaries of our 
age.’" Extension of meaning has gone on in this 
manner until fanaticism has come to denote 
frenzied partisanship or blind zeal in any cause, 
whether religious, social or political. A list of 
examples prepared today would include the con- 
duct of religious leaders like Savonarola and 
Jonathan Edwards, rulers like Philip ir and 
Cromwell, social reformers of the type of John 
Brown and Carry Nation, certain practises of 
ascetics, mystics and dervishes and such emo- 
tionally charged outbursts as inquisitions, witch- 
craft persecutions and lynching bees. 

Appearing in various forms fanaticism in its 
authentic occurrence is the effect of three pas- 
sional components. 'Phe peculiar combination 
of these distinguishes it from mental and emo- 
tional states — enthusiasm, faith, loyalty and the 
like — of which it is a perversion and from 
which it differs in psychological structure and 
social tendency. Of these three components the 
most obvious is extreme narrowness and rigidity 
of temper. The fanatic is so excessively con- 
vinced of the truth and importance of a certain 
idea or feeling that every other interest, personal 
or social, is powerless to modify it. He may be 
teachable in some matters, but it is impossible 
for him to learn anything that would dislodge the 
fixed idea. The end which he selects as supreme, 
the path he follows to arrive at that end and 
the quality of the good to be obtained are never 
open to question. With the declaration “'Phis 
one thing I do!*' on his banner he marches to 
victory or defeat. Not only docs he thus resist all 
influences to broaden his allegiance, whether 
they come as inner promptings or demands from 
without, but he makes a virtue of despising every 
experience which does not positively further his 
dominating purpose. If a conflicting fact cannot 
be ignored, he distorts its significance. Events 


impinge in vain upon his adamant conviction. 
This blind obstinacy suggests monomania. It 
supports the opinion that fanaticism borders on 
insanity. 

Combined with this intense assurance is an 
unyielding determination to make the fixed idea 
triumph over men. 'Phe fanatic is not of a 
meditative temperament. He finds it insufficient 
to make sure of the deepest truth and to order 
his life in harmony. He is a man of action, a fiery 
propagandist, an unresting missionary, ready to 
consume and to be consumed in the cause of 
spreading his belief. 'Phe doctrinal absolutism of 
Paul, Loyola, Calvin and the rest was no more 
inordinate than the unrelenting driving power 
with which each one of them attempted to sub- 
jugate the intellect, desires and will of mankind. 
No organization or endeavor is immune from 
fanatical exploitation. The history of political 
revolutions or of such movements as abolition, 
prohibition, nationalism, imperialism and in- 
dustrialism proves how real this danger may he. 
And in whatever field of action or thought the 
fanatical sentiment arises, its invariable modus 
operandi is to pusli out and absorb other fields. 
When its origin has been religious, as in the case 
of Joan of Arc, the Jesuit order, the abolition or 
prohibition movements, it has intertwined itself 
with political parties and social forces and has 
entangled them in the destiny of a religious 
struggle. If it has developed in an economic or 
political situation, as, for example, in connection 
with communism or Fascism, it has ])roceeded 
to take over the function and authority of re- 
ligious institutions or has aimed to dominate 
them. Regarded solely as a manifestation of pro- 
pulsive energy fanaticism is impressive. 

A trait no less characteristic is callousness to 
pain. 'I'he true fanatic’s nature includes a quality 
of hardness which renders it uncommonly in- 
sensitive to human suffering, often to the point 
of cruelty. In the most developed types this in- 
sensitivity becomes a positive desire to cause 
suffering. The desire is frequently introverted, 
in which case it leads to self-inflicted torments; 
but it is also turned outward, mercilessly inflict- 
ing pain on others. In religious fanaticism this is 
motivated by a decided antipathy to the satisfac- 
tion of natural human desire. There is always a 
protestation of high purpose and a display of 
logic to give the suffering an appearance of 
being rational and right; but a more basic ex- 
planation is the presence in the fanatic’s disposi- 
tion of a deep strain of misanthrope, a strong 
despisal of human nature. With this malevolent 
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attribute in mind Isaac Taylor, in a book of 
considerable psychological insight published a 
century ago, defined fanaticism as “Enthusiasm 
inflamed by Hatred.’^ 

Such traits operating in conjunction accom- 
plish results, not infrequently vast results. Some 
of these are doubtless beneficial. In its total 
effect, however, fanaticism is inimical to indi- 
vidual and general welfare . Its extreme narrow- 
ness of aim, inflexibility and brutal disregard of 
all values that lie outside the scope of a limited 
goal ajnstitute it a deeply disruptive force in 
society. The fanatic’s morbid absorption impels 
him to deny ordinary life interests and to place 
a high estimate on pathological behavior; com- 
pare the compassionate theology of the non- 
fanatical Pelagias with the ascetic doctrine of the 
fanatical Augustine or the normal outlook on 
life of the non-fanatical Phineas Quimby with 
the abnormal outlook of his fanatical pupil, 
Mary Baker Eddy. The fanatic is, moreover, 
abnormally self-centered. Judged by surface 
appearances his tremendous activity may simu- 
late dedication to a cause, but the deeper motive 
seems always to be an insatiable, if perhaps 
generally unconscious, desire for self-aggran- 
dizement. Whether the fanaticism arises out of 
religion, politics or a class struggle, the fanatic 
regards himself as “chosen” for the role, and the 
advance of his cause is inevitably bound up with 
the vindication of his messianic claims. Humil- 
ity is as foreign to a fanatic as a sense of humor. 
Equally antisocial is his unbending self-right- 
eousness. Uncompromising foe of compromise, 
he places himself and his cause beyond the 
franchise of other minds. Ilis program, as some- 
one has suggested, is driven into the social struc- 
ture like a wedge. The way to mutual under- 
standing of differences is closed. Human rela- 
tions are reduced to unconditional surrender or 
mutual defiance and the struggle for survival. 

While fanaticism may appear in an isolated 
case it is readily spread by contagion. The ex- 
travagant ideas and the enormities of feeling and 
conduct which characterize it can pass from 
person to person by imitative repetition. In this 
way many succumb to the malady who would 
develop no symptoms of it if unexposed to an 
infecting source. This is evident at a time of war 
hysteria or during any group delirium. As a mass 
expression fanaticism assumes an intensified 
form. Nor is this only because numbers have a 
cumulative effect. Two other factors enter. By 
some susceptibility of human nature individual 
capacity is raised to a higher power when it 
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becomes a coefficient of group emotion; and 
when supported by group symbolism an indi- 
vidual readily drops hack into ways of feeling 
and acting more primitive and wild than are 
otherwise customary with him. lypical mass 
fanaticism “ -a Spanish Inquisition, a witchcraft 
persecution, a raceriot — is socially irresponsible, 
ruthlessly malevolent and enormously powerful. 
An individual fanatic even of the pronounced 
type is relatively insignificant from the social 
point of view if he is unsupported by mass 
fanaticism. If he grows to heroic proportions as a 
social force, it is because he proves able to call 
forth in numbers of his fellows fanatical psy- 
choses similar to his own and to unite these into 
something resembling a mass ego with himself 
as the dominating intellect and will. As this 
takes place, that is, as normal persons who are 
not psychologically predisposed to become fa- 
natics are affected, fanaticism enters its mature 
and threatening phase. 

'riie causes of fanaticism are very imperfectly 
understood. They are doubtless biosocial in 
nature. Neurological abnormality is evidently at 
the bottom of pronounced cases, with unhappy 
environmental conditions supplying the explo- 
sive stimulus. All of these pronounced types in- 
dicate the presence of strong ambition, espe- 
cially a yearning to occupy a position of prom- 
inence in the eyes of men, an ambition which is 
frustrated by personal handicaps, accident or 
the circumstances of life. Usually some inhibit- 
ing fear or deep sense of insecurity is present 
also. Very often there appear to be sex complica- 
tions, shown in the value placed on mystical love 
trances or by a surrender to what in all prob- 
ability are sadistic impulses. Fanaticism thus 
grows out of serious maladjustment of some sort, 
it is uniformly a compensatory activity, repre- 
senting self-realization through a deflected 
channel. The noticeable defiance of socially ap- 
proved values and arrangements may be re- 
garded as a blind gesture of resentment against 
obstacles which w^erc sufficient to thwart desires 
so strong that they could not be killed nor 
permanently suppressed. 

This interpretation holds in general for the 
individuals who make up a mass fanaticism. 
In those instances where lack of information, 
credulity and already existing dogmatic beliefs 
are more or less deliberately made use of to de- 
velop a fanatical scheme, as in Bryan’s anti- 
evolution crusade, the underlying maladjust- 
ment is less obvious but need be no less real on 
that account. As a matter of fact normal individ- 
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uals may find liberation and an enhancement of 
personal significance in fanatical commitments. 
In their daily routine these persons carry the 
weight of what is called civilized life. They are 
constrained to engage in steady labor, often in 
spite of strong disinclinations; they must satisfy 
vigorous natural promptings in socially re- 
stricted ways; they are haunted by economic in- 
security and are thwarted in the realization of 
even moderate ambition. In a word, they are 
held by a system of pressures to a life more or 
less consciously resented. Submergence in a 
fanatical experience, whether this is associated 
with a more permanent program or is merely a 
temporary orgy, may bring relief. It may enable 
them to break through a sense of restraint and 
futility to a sense of liberty, power, accomplish- 
ment, dignity. It is of course all too evident that 
the cause in which they thus invest their ener- 
gies need have no ameliorating effect on the un- 
fortunate conditions against which they rebel. 

In view of the complex nature of fanaticism, 
no simple remedial measures will accomplish 
satisfactory results. Intended cure must take 
cognizance of both psychological and sociologi- 
cal causes. Predisposing psychic causes can be 
dealt with only by an adequate science of neu- 
ropsychiatry. The process of education is im- 
plicated. A type of education that encourages 
credulity and stresses the finality or absoluteness 
of attitudes and ideals, thus operating to mold 
an adventure seeking being into a creature of 
mechanized habit, prepares the way for social 
maladjustments and irrational commitments. 
On the other hand, an educational process that 
positively encourages the experimental spirit in 
every undertaking and, while placing unique 
value upon worthy attainment, emphasizes the 
tentative character of all aims and achievements 
contributes an important quality to the kind 
of human living which is unfavorable to the 
production of fanatics. But an inescapable ele- 
ment of the problem has to do with the recon- 
struction of social institutions, especially of 
those harsh economic and social conditions 
which drive many otherwise normal human be- 
ings periodically or permanently into fanatical 
states and projects. 

M. C. Otto 
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FAR r \S 1 PROBLEM. The roots of the 
far east ern problem lie in the last decade of the 
eighteenth century; before the twentieth century 
opened it had become a recognized potential 
cause of war. In 1904 the war came, with Russia 
and Japan the antagonists and China’s Manchu- 
rian provinces the stake. The victory of Japan 
solved but one phase of the problem, which 
while relatively less important today than twenty 
years ago remains still one of the chief sources of 
international friction. 

Until late in the eighteenth century European 
influence in the Far East was slight and insecure. 
The hold on India exercised through the British 
East India Company was loose and devoid of or- 
ganic political or economic connection with the 
homeland. Spasmodic European efforts to open 
up relations with China and Japan had met with 
little success. The Spanish and English had 
failed entirely. The Portuguese had a trading 
post at Macao on the south China coast, the 
Dutch had one in southern Japan, Russia was 
permitted to send merchants to Peking at regular 
intervals, the Dutch were established securely in 
the East Indies and the Spanish in the Philip- 
pines. After 1720 foreigners were permitted to 
conduct a limited trade at Canton with the “co- 
hongs” (a few Chinese firms specifically author- 
ized by the Chinese government to deal with 
foreigners), but they could not enter the city, 
except a small area at stated intervals. Other- 
wise the Far East was closed to Europe until the 
end of the eighteenth century, nor was there any 
great concern in the West that relations with the 
Far East were not closer. Such trade with the 
East as existed was in luxury commodities and 
while it provided profit to a limited number of 
individuals it had little effect on the economic 
and social structure of European countries. 

With increasing industrialization in Europe 
the far eastern stake became a vital one. New 
markets were essential, and in India and China 
was half the world’s population, Later^ new 
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sources of raw materials became essential and 
Asia offered an untapped supply. Still later, ac- 
cumulations of capital seeking profitable outlet 
began to flow to Asia, where a whole continent 
invited developments in railways, mines, con- 
struction and manufacturing. England in the 
vanguard of industrialization led in these de- 
velopments; British imperialism was a projec- 
tion of the needs of Manchester, and British 
pressure on China was in proportion to the pro- 
ductivity of her textile mills. Similarly the pass- 
ing of the American frontier and America’s 
enormous development of industry were the sig- 
nal for an awakening of the United States to 
potential developments on the western shores of 
the Pacific. 

A mercantilist Europe seeking only an in- 
creased export trade encountered few complica- 
tions; the issue was simply one of compelling 
first China and then Japan to permit the free 
entry of foreign goods. Between European 
powers there was normal commercial competi- 
tion in discernment of demand and in price and 
quality of goods supplied. Complications set in 
only after industrialism had become more highly 
evolved, after the growth of national animosities 
in Europe and the exposure of China’s vulner- 
ability. Equipped with the wealth which indus- 
trialism yielded, armed with the weapons it had 
fabricated and driven by nationalistic egoism, 
the Great Powers of luirope entered a race for 
world conquest. England was in the van. France, 
recovered from the devastation of the revolution 
and renewed in ambition with the accession of 
Napoleon iii, resumed its traditional rivalry with 
England. A unified Germany entered late but 
with vigor and determination and Russia set out 
with equal vigor to achieve the mastery of Asia. 
I’oward the end of the nineteenth century Japan 
by declaring itself a contestant for the stakes of 
the East disturbed the balance set by European 
partnerships, a balance entirely destroyed by the 
subsequent entry of the United States into the 
contest. The Far East had become a prize of 
world politics. 

The first steps in the process of western ag- 
gression were taken by England in the last dec- 
ades of the eighteenth century. The East India 
Company was consolidating its hold on India 
and had farmed out opium as a monopoly, 
whose proceeds were to be a pillar of the Indian 
fiscal structure for many years. Easy access to 
the China market was urgent; but just because 
opium, declared contraband by China, was play- 
ing an increasing role in foreign trade, the 
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Chinese policy of isolation, growing out of in- 
sularity and a sense of superiority as well as dis- 
gust with the excesses of individual European 
adventurers and the clear aim of European gov- 
ernments to conquer, was fortified. Although the 
opium trade flourished, the English were re- 
stricted to the Canton co-hongs and a heavy 
handicap was laid on all other trade. Two British 
diplomatic missions to China in 1793 and 1816 
failed to secure the opening of formal diplomatic 
and commercial relations, and in 1839 the dis- 
pute came to a crisis when a Chinese commis- 
sioner confiscated all the foreign opium in Can- 
ton. War broke out as a matter of course (other 
disputes were also involved) and China was 
compelled in 1842 to sign the Treaty of Nanking 
opening five ports to foreign trade and ceding 
the island of Hongkong to lingland. The United 
States and France thereupon secured similar 
privileges, including a most-favored-nation 
clause, which was incorporated in a supplemen- 
tary British treaty in 1843 and became subse- 
quently the ground for numerous encroach- 
ments on China’s sovereignty. The court of Pe- 
king did not regard its obligations with too much 
seriousness; and a sudden influx of foreigners to 
Canton led to numerous incidents, one of which 
precipitated another war in 1856. An Anglo- 
French fleet sailed up the coast to Tientsin and 
an expedition to Peking sacked an imperial pal- 
ace. The Chinese government agreed to permit 
the establishment of legations at the capital, to 
open more ports to trade, to make explicit pro- 
visions for exterritorial rights, which had been 
vaguely stated in the earlier treaties, and to fix a 
conventional tarill of 5 })ercent. Also Christian 
missionary work and the opium traffic were le- 
galized. China’s helplessness was thus exposed 
and advantage was quickly taken of it. Russian 
sovereignty over territory north of the Amur 
River was recognized. France appropriated 
Cochin China, established a protectorate over 
Annam and after another war with China added 
Tonkin to form what is now French Indo- 
China. Great Britain occupied Burma, until then 
a tributary of China. 

Meanwhile Japan had come upon the scene, 
first in one role and then another. Japan had 
been forced open by the United States, after 
Commodore* Perry’s naval expedition had ap- 
peared off Tokyo in 1853. Treaties opened two 
Japanese ports to trade, granted exterritoriality 
and set a conventional tariff. Although there 
were incidents, punitive ipeasures and bombard- 
ments, on the whole Japan, with greater fore- 
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sight than China, went out to meet its fate. Less Chinese postal service, 'fhen began financial 


than twenty years after the country had been 
torn from isolation there began a transformation 
which placed Japan among the world’s domi- 
nant nations. Feudalism and the shogunate, 
which had ruled the country while the emperor 
remained a venerated but powerless figure in 
Kyoto, were abolished and the court restored to 
power. Missions were dispatched to Europe and 
the United States to study western social organ- 
ization, the technology of machine production 
and especially the technique of modern warfare. 
Railways were built, telegraph lines laid, modern 
hanks established, universal education and mili- 
tary conscription decreed and a constitution 
adopted. Factories were established and above 
all a modern army and navy created. Japan’s 
chafing at the derogations on its sovereignty and 
its imperial ambitions waxed with progress. Its 
leaders recognized China as fair game and in the 
eighties became involved in a complicated dis- 
pute with China in Korea, which, brought to a 
head by Japan in 1894, resulted in war and the 
startlingly swift collapse of China. Japan ex- 
tracted a large indemnity, recognition of Japa- 
nese sovereignty in Korea (a diplomatic formula 
for recognition of Japanese paramountcy), For- 
mosa and the Liaotung Peninsula on the south 
Manchurian coast. The last Russia had marked 
for its own, and now supported by France and 
Germany it “advised” Japan to relinquish it. In 
November, 1895, Russia obtained as a reward 
from China the right to build the Chinese East- 
ern Railway, a shortcut for the Trans-Siberian 
Railway across North Manchuria to Vladivos- 
tok, to station military guards along the right of 
way and to exploit mines on both sides — in effect 
a grant of the territory. 

There ensued now the battle of the conces- 
sions. Germany obtained a lease on the territory 
surrounding Kiaochow Bay in Shantung prov- 
ince, Russia on the Liaotung Peninsula (together 
with the right to extend the Chinese Eastern 
Railway across south Manchuria to Dalny, thus 
foredooming the Russo-Japanese War), Great 
Britain on Weihaiwei on the north coast and 
France on the Kwangchow in the south. All the 
Great Pow’^ers proclaimed spheres of influence 
in China — Russia in Manchuria, Germany in 
the Shantung area, Great Britain hi the Yang- 
tze Kiang basin and France in the south. Great 
Britain was formally conceded the right to name 
the collector of the Chinese customs, which had 
been administered by foreigners for a genera- 
tion. France obtained the right to supervise the 


penetration in earnest on lines already developed 
in north Africa: invasion by railways, by loans 
and by concessions for monopolistic exploita- 
tion of natural resources. Peking became a 
morass of international intrigue with diplomats 
and bankers bidding for the favor of Chinese 
officials and browbeating them. In the meantime 
China had been compelled to alienate areas in 
numerous cities as settlements and “conces- 
sions” for the residence of foreigners. I’hese had 
expanded and dcveloj)cd as commercial centers, 
drawing off Chinese economic vitality and capi- 
tal. China made a despairing protest in the Boxer 
uprising of 1900 but was quickly punished by an 
international expedition and forced to pay an 
indemnity of about $330,000,000. The partition 
of China seemed imminent, when the United 
States, having recently acquired the Philippine 
Islands and an interest in the Far liast, entered 
the arena and in the Hay notes pledged the 
powers to respect Chinese administrative and 
territorial integrity and to maintain the Ojien 
Door, i.e. equality of opportunity for all trading 
nations. ’Fhe })ledge was both taken and ob- 
served in a Pickwickian sense. 

For ten years there had been in progress a 
diplomatic duel between Japan and Russia in 
Korea. When Russia now moved to foreclose on 
Korea, Japan struck out and victorious exacted 
revenge for the “advice” of ten years before by 
taking over Russia’s rights in south Manchuria. 
Japan also tightened its hold on Korea and in 
1910 formally annexed it, thus becoming a world 
power and a claimant for far eastern para- 
mountcy. All the races of the East, electrified by 
this first humbling of a white by a non-white 
people since Kublai Khan, saw after two genera- 
tions under the heel of the western invaders a 
glimmer of hope; the white man’s prestige be- 
gan to fade and a new factor, possibly the most 
important, was injected into the far eastern 
problem. Another was injected a few years later 
when the Manchu monarchy was succeeded by 
a Chinese republic, which while it has never 
functioned as such has been a forcing bed for 
seeds of nationalism now bearing fruit. 

The World War opened a new stage in the 
history of the far eastern problem. The pressure 
on China was not lifted but its direction changed. 
With Europe preoccupied elsewhere Japan, an 
ally of Great Britain, entered the war early and 
took over Germany’s leasehold in Shantung. In 
1915 Japan presented its Twenty-one Demands, 
whereby it would have obtained possession until 
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the end of the twentieth century of south Man- 
churia and Kiaochow region. Because of stren- 
uous opposition in China and the tacit dis- 
approval of the United States Japan withdrew 
Group V of the Demands, which would have 
made a Japanese protectorate of Cliina, and pro- 
ceeded in less obvious ways to achieve the same 
end. It subsidized Chinese political factions 
with loans and obtained in return mortgages on 
Chinese national resources and for a time control 
of the Chinese government. With Siberia dis- 
organized after the Russian revolution and the 
Bolshevik regime in disfavor with the Allied 
Powers, a joint Allied expedition to Siberia was 
arranged. Although it was agreed that each par- 
ticipant power would send only 7500 troops, 
Japan sent about 70,000 and in addition began 
to play the same politics with Siberian as it had 
with Chinese factions. The Armistice, although 
it came prematurely for her imperialistic plans, 
found Japan well on the road toward consolidat- 
ing mastery over all eastern Asia. 

The United States^ irresistibly drawn toward 
and then across the Pacific, watched events in 
the Far Hast with disquiet and immediately 
after the Armistice began making its displeasure 
felt. At the peace conference President Wilson 
openly and strenuously objected to Japan’s de- 
mand for the transfer to itself of all German ter- 
ritorial and economic rights in the territory sur- 
rounding Kiaochow Bay. Wilson’s final accept- 
ance of an informal Japanese promise to return 
the territory and retain only economic rights was 
disapproved in China and in the United States, 
and the Shantung provisions had much to do 
with the United States Senate’s refusal to ratify 
the Treaty of Versailles. China refused to ratify 
and there arose in China a wave of virulently 
anti-Japanese sentiment, culminating in a boy- 
cott of Japanese goods. The presence of both 
Japanese and American troops in Siberia and 
pointed American inquiries as to when Japan 
proposed to reduce the number of its troops did 
not make for harmony. An Inter-Allied Com- 
mittee was operating the Chinese Eastern Rail- 
way and there occurred a succession of conflicts, 
the Japanese seeking to use the railway to ex- 
tend political and commercial influence and the 
Americans seeking to thwart them. With omi- 
nous clarity an issue emerged in the Far East 
with the United States on one side and Japan on 
the other. On the Japanese side there was a sense 
of frustration, for which the United States was 
held to blame. On the American side there was 
suspicion, anger at the march Japan had stolen 
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on the world during the war and perhaps an un- 
expressed sense that an area marked by America 
for future exploitation was being closed. 

The impending expiration of the Anglo- Jap- 
anese alliance brought the issue within the scope 
of world affairs and made it both concrete and 
inescapable. Simultaneously the United States, 
Great Britain and Japan had entered a naval 
race. On American initiative a conference was 
convoked to discuss limitation of naval arma- 
ment, and on Great Britain’s proposal the con- 
ference was extended to include political ques- 
tions in the Far East. Thus Great Britain’s 
choice between Japan and the United States 
Ci)uld be merged in other decisions and lose its 
sharpness. The conference in Washington (Nov- 
ember, 1921 February, 1922) was attended by 
nine powers having interests in the Far East. An 
agreement was reached setting a limit on the 
building of capital ships for a period of ten years 
and fixing a ratio of 5-5-3 for (jreat Britain, the 
United States and Japan. No such concrete ac- 
tion was taken, however, with regard to political 
issues. The cause of international rivalries in the 
Far East, the system best described as imperial- 
ism, was largely evaded or at most dismissed 
with statements of general principles. Funda- 
mentally Japan’s fight to leave the status quo un- 
touched was, with British support on all major 
issues and without serious opposition by the 
United States, victorious. China demanded res- 
toration of all its sovereign rights; that is, a nulli- 
fication of the gains made by the Great Powers 
during seventy-five years. For this none of the 
Great Powers showed any disposition. Japan 
agreed to evacuate Siberia; the return of the 
Kiaochow region to China was settled; (ireat 
Britain and France agreed to return ports leased 
as naval bases and renounced their spheres of 
influence; and the withdrawal of foreign post 
offices on Chinese soil was conceded except for 
the leased areas. But all the important territorial 
leaseholds and settlements were retained, as were 
the privileges of exterritoriality and control of 
China’s tariff. Finally, the nine powers joined 
in a new declaration of the principles which had 
hitherto bound them in theory to respect China’s 
integrity. In a separate pact, which superseded 
the Anglo-Japancse Alliance, Great Britain, the 
United States, France and Japan pledged them- 
selves to respect each other’s rights and posses- 
sions in the Far East. This Four Power Pact also 
provided that no new fortifications or increase of 
existing fortifications be undertaken, exceptions 
being made for the Pacific coast of the United 
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States and Canada, Panama, the Aleutian Is- 
lands, Hawaii, New Zealand, Australia and the 
then projected British base at Singapore. Es- 
sentially the agreement, by immobilizing Great 
Britain, the United States and Japan as far as 
naval bases were concerned, largely immobilized 
their navies with respect to aggressive action. 
Thus, while the Washington Conference touched 
the far eastern problem only in its superficial 
aspects, it had pronounced psychological effect, 
allaying tension between Japan and the United 
States and averting a naval race. 

Other forces were in the making, however, 
which were to dwarf the Washington Confer- 
ence to the proportions of a minor political inci- 
dent. Until the World War only the results of 
the penetration of western military power and 
finance were to be seen in the Far East. But now 
the results of the penetration of western ideas 
and ways of life began to manifest themselves. 
The establishment of the republic in China had 
released new influences in the younger genera- 
tion. 'fhe rise of Japan to the status of a world 
power, western education, the radiations from 
the foreign cities established on the coast, the 
movement of the world currents of the nine- 
teenth century, especially the tides of national- 
ism and democracy, all were producing their ef- 
fects in the Far East no less than in the Middle 
East and India. The Wilsonian doctrine of world 
democracy and self-determination for small na- 
tions had in the Far East an effect subversive of 
the established order. Moreover, the war propa- 
ganda of both sides wreaked moral devastation, 
for each convincingly pointed out the enormities 
of the other to the eastern peoples whose support 
they sought. The white man’s prestige was fad- 
ing fast. China’s bitterness at the cynicism of the 
Versailles conference, at which it sat as one of 
the victorious Allies only to find that part of its 
territory had been secretly bargained away to 
another ally, and then its chagrin at returning 
empty handed from the Washington Conference 
provided a climax. 

Meanwhile Russia had reemerged. The at- 
tempts to set up counter-revolutionary govern- 
ments in Siberia had all been fiascoes. Japanese 
intrigues and the tactlessness of its military com- 
manders turned Siberian sympathies antiwhite 
and pro-Moscow. A buffer state, the so-called 
Far Eastern Republic, was established in 1920 
and in 1922 incorporated as part of the Soviet 
Union. The Soviet Union signalized its reentry 
into far eastern affairs in a unique manner by 
formally offering to cancel treaties concluded 


between the czarist government and China and 
to renounce all imperialistic privileges and terri- 
tories wrested from China. In 1923 Adolph 
Joffe, Soviet diplomatic representative in the 
Far East, came to an understanding with Dr. 
Sun Yat-sen, whose party, the Kuomintang, had 
overthrown the monarchy and was now remak- 
ing itself as the Nationalist party. Joffe repeated 
the Russian renunciation of imperialistic spoils 
and stated Russia’s recognition of the unsuit- 
ability of communism to China. The Soviet 
Union, however, made only a vague promise 
about the status of outer Mongolia, which it was 
then and still is occupying, and also stipulated 
that its joint rights in the Chinese Eastern Rail- 
way be safeguarded. On this basis what was tan- 
tamount to an alliance was concluded. In the 
autumn of 1923 Michael Borodin was sent from 
Moscow to Canton as an adviser to the Nation- 
alists wf th a group of Russian officers who helped 
establish a Nationalist military academy. Most 
of all, the Russians taught the Chinese to organ- 
ize and spread propaganda and by 1926 a wave 
of Nationalist, anti-imperialist propaganda had 
swept the country. On its heels came the Na- 
tionalist armies, which early in 1927 held prac- 
tically all China south of the Yangtze Kiang. 
I'he rallying cry of the Nationalists and their 
army was “Down with Imperialism”; their pro- 
gram was the cancelation of all the “unecpial 
treaties.” Antiforeignism was rampant; and al- 
though actual attacks on the persons of foreign- 
ers were few, foreign treaty rights were openly 
flouted. In March, 1927, after the capture of 
Nanking by the Nationalists there came the 
openly organized assault on foreigners and a 
number were killed, provoking Great Britain 
and the United States to send “defense forces” 
to Shanghai. The situation was explosive, but 
passed before a fuse was actually lighted. 

What diplomatic requests at Versailles and 
Washington had failed to achieve force had 
achieved quickly, and the foreign position was 
shattered. Some elements in all the Great Pow- 
ers would have welcomed intervention in China 
and the imposition of a “benevolent trustee- 
ship.” But there was little public response; pub- 
lic treasuries could ill support necessary armies 
of occupation and military administrations and 
responsible governments had to confess their 
helplessness and watch hard won spoils drifting 
out of their possession. Making a virtue of a 
weakness they issued statements recognizing the 
justice of China’s “legitimate aspirations.” They 
did nothing, however, to implement this recog- 
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nition and the crisis was escaped by a new de- 
velopment. 

Despite JofFe^s statement that China was not 
ready for communism, a Chinese Communist 
party had sprung up and allied itself with the 
Kuomintang. It was conducting an active propa- 
ganda, and the Communist leaders threatened 
by 1927 to become preponderant in the councils 
of the Kuomintang. In that year the Communist 
wing, with Soviet encouragement, made a 
formal effort to obtain substantive control of the 
Kuomintang Central Executive Committee and 
the break came. The Russians were evicted and 
the party formally severed relations with the 
Chinese Communists. Late in December, 1927, 
after an abortive Red coup in Canton, for which 
the Nationalist government at Nanking elected 
to blame Moscow, relations with the Soviet 
Union were broken, all consular and diplomatic 
representatives deported, and there began an in- 
tensive drive against Chinese Communists, in- 
cluding wholesale proscriptions, which drove 
them underground. The halt in the antiforeign 
campaign caused by the split in the Kuomintang 
was only temporary. In 1928 the Nationalists re- 
sumed their military drive, captured Peking, the 
capital and seat of the foreign legations, and 
again became peremptory. Military success was 
recognized by the relinquishment of foreign 
control over the Chinese tariff, the United States 
taking the lead in negotiating a new treaty. In 
January, 1930, China officially abrogated the 
right of exterritoriality. It did not, however, put 
the decision into effect and a few of the powers 
insisted on postponement or graduated aboli- 
tion. In actual practise, except in the area occu- 
pied by foreign troops, the Chinese were taking 
jurisdiction by force majeure. In short, while 
vestiges of imperialistic control in the old form 
survive they do not function. The liquidation of 
all of them except the International Settlement 
of Shanghai, which will for a time remain a lone 
outpost of foreign aggression, seems near at 
hand. 

Manchuria is still in a state of political, eco- 
nomic and social solution. Japan retains its lease- 
hold of Kwantung on the Liaotung Peninsula, 
where it has developed Dairen into a great port 
and industrial center, as well as control of the 
South Manchuria Railway, economic suzerainty 
over all of south Manchuria and an unofficial 
but effective veto power on political action by 
Chinese authority. The Soviet Union has reas- 
serted itself once again in north Manchuria, after 
being eliminated unofficially but completely from 
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Harbin and from the railway, despite the agree^ 
ment of May 31, 1924, whereby the Chinese 
Eastern Railway had been restored to joint So- 
viet-Chinese management (China having an ac- 
tive voice in contrast to pre-war years). Chinese 
procedure in general in China proper as well as 
in Manchuria has been slowly to push the 
foreigner out while preserving juridical ap- 
pearances. In north Manchuria emboldened by 
success it resorted to direct action, suddenly 
seizing the railway in May -July, 1929, deporting 
some Russian officials and arresting others. A 
Soviet punitive expedition compelled China to 
restore the status (]uo pending negotiations for a 
definitive statement of future relations. 

There is every indication that the controversy 
is being taken out of the area of politics by virtue 
of Chinese mass emigration from the crowded 
and impoverished nortliern provinces inside the 
Great Wall to the undeveloped but fertile Man- 
churian plains. It is estimated that between 1925 
and 1930 from 500,000 to 1,000,000 Chinese 
have gone north every year in what constitutes 
one of the significant and dramatic mass move- 
ments of recent times. I'hey are establishing 
themselves on the land, in the towns and in the 
new towns arisen as a result of Russian and 
Japanese development. They are going into 
business, establishing factories, mills, modem 
banks and trading houses and seem in a fair way 
to capture the Chinese market proper. Most of 
all, they are building railroads. Since 1925 Japan 
and China have engaged in a railway war in 
Manchuria; Japan aims to drain off Manchurian 
products to Dairen via the South Manchuria 
Railway and China to draw them off into China 
proper, either to Tientsin, via the Peiping-Muk- 
den Railway or to a new port planned for Hulu- 
tao. Again China is reversing the process which 
the aggressive West used against it before. 
Whereas the powers were content to leave China 
juridical sovereignty over its territory so long as 
they could by economic and financial controls 
wield real hegemony, now Japan is being left 
with juridical control of south Manchuria while 
China is proceeding to rule it economically. 
While Japan has adopted diplomatic policies 
based presumably on its need of an outlet for 
surplus population, in twenty-five years only 
about 200,000 Japanese have gone to south Man- 
churia. Wliether Japan will be able to resist the 
constricting pressure of the Chinese mass, un- 
like all other peoples which have come into con- 
tact with the Chinese on their own soil, is highly 
problematical. Had the Chinese remained in a 
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State of handicraft production, economically de- 
centralized, Chinese settlement of Manchuria 
would have given Japan a source of raw ma- 
terials and a populous market. The prospect now 
is that Manchurian orientation will be toward 
China proper, economically and therefore po- 
litically. 

The population question in Japan is only an 
ancillary phase of the far eastern problem, but it 
is a phase which provides an added element of 
friction to the contest between the United States 
and Japan over the future of China. Like all 
other Asiatic peoples, Japan has always bred be- 
yond means of sustenance. With the annual 
excess of births over deaths estimated at over 
800,000, the Japanese have sought the usual out- 
let through emigration. Since all the countries 
in the Pacific basin have been closed to Japanese 
immigrants by the Gentleman’s Agreement with 
the United States in 1907 and congressional en- 
actment in 1924 and by similar action on the 
part of Canada, Australia and New Zealand, 
there appears to be no solution for Japan’s popu- 
lation problem save such as industrialization 
offers, with exports to pay for the necessary 
purchase of foodstuffs abroad. This in turn is 
dependent on the tenor of Japanese-Chinese re- 
lations, since the Asiatic mainland is the logical 
outlet for Japanese manufactures. Japanese 
policy from its rise in 1894 until after the Wash- 
ington Conference was aimed at assuring this 
market to itself by conquest or at least domina- 
tion. The result was a ferocious hostility in 
China: wherever a choice was possible the 
Chinese bought from anybody but Japanese. 
The diminishing power of the Japanese military 
party, a survival of the old feudal classes, has 
enabled the new commercial and financial classes 
to make themselves felt. With occasional inter- 
vals of relapse to the older policy Japan has 
pursued a line of conciliation since the confer- 
ence. If good will prevails between Japan and 
China, Japan may find an outlet for its industrial 
products and a secure foundation for its new 
social and economic structure. It will not have a 
monopoly over China’s natural riches or com- 
mand its market. Like all other great powers 
which once had ambitions for mastery over 
China it will lose such advantages as inhere in 
monopolistic control. But these are dubious 
when compared with the development possible 
only under native autonomy. Japan will buy and 
sell in open competition. It will have the advan- 
tage over other countries which derives from 
geographical propinquity. An industrialized 


China will buy more, not less, from Japan, since 
its demands will be increased by a more com- 
plex economic organization. It will be, as no 
materially undeveloped land can be, a market 
for heavy manufactures as well as cheap con- 
sumer’s goods, 'rhat way, perhaps, lies not only 
peace between China and Japan but the elimina- 
tion of the Far East as an area of international 
conflict and ultimately war. 

There is more to the far eastern problem than 
China, but all other aspects are dependent; the 
trend of each will follow the magnetic drift of 
what happens in China and between the Great 
Powers and China. 

The far eastern problem has evolved now into 
a general social rather than a diplomatic ques- 
tion; it is less a matter of imperialist politics than 
of broad social trends. The subtle phase of im- 
perialism introduced with the development of 
economic and financial penetration passed with 
the emergence of nationalism in the East. The 
East has regained its political integrity at the 
price of losing its cultural identity. The West 
has lost its political control of the East as the 
result of a cultural triumph, the westernization 
of China and Japan. And the future disposition 
of forces in the Far East, the relation of the Far 
East to the whole world and of the component 
parts to one another, hang on the outcome of 
this westernizing trend. 

Japan’s pre-war transformation was exterior 
only, industrialism being superimposed on a 
feudal social structure. Only since the end of the 
World War have the full implications of in- 
dustrialism made themselves felt. Only recently 
has an urban proletariat been formed and the 
labor problem begun to fester. Feudal loyalties 
and the harmony of the old system are shattered; 
the perquisites of the upper orders are challenged 
for the first time; class consciousncvss is growing 
as it has in the West. These disruptive forces are 
intensified with every year and their pressure is 
slowly compelling a ruling class to yield, as with 
universal suffrage and labor’s right to collective 
bargaining. In other words, despite the rapidity 
of its transformation after 1870, Japan is only 
now beginning to feel the full influence of west- 
ernization. But whereas Japan succeeded in es- 
tablishing a basis before starting on its transition 
to the new order, China did not. China is liter- 
ally in flux, having cut itself from its past more 
deliberately and remorselessly than Japan, reso- 
lutely determined to make itself over on the 
modern pattern of mechanization. The disloca- 
tions of the new order are already manifest: there 
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are a laborproblem, an industrial slum, a budding 
capitalist class, class conflict. Added to these 
are the results of the progressive sterilization of 
the old economy of handicraft production be- 
fore the more virile and effective factory. With 
its old bases undermined before new ones have 
been laid, China’s whole structure is swaying, as 
the breakdown in government, civil wars, ban- 
ditry and general social ineffectiveness indicate. 
Nor has the break of the Kuomintang with 
Russia eliminated communism in China. 

So long as unchanging economic conditions 
left China socially static there was no social 
problem to be reflected in political controversy. 
But with the first consequences of the introduc- 
tion of factories and the disruptive effects of 
western ideas, submerged social discontents have 
come to the surface. Communist propaganda 
was not wholly exotic and its seeds fell on fer- 
tile soil. Since the World War there has been a 
growing element in China which has felt that the 
evils of industrialism, as manifested in the West, 
can be dealt with only by prevention. It does 
not want China to go through the cycle that 
Europe and America have followed since 1800. 
Part of this element lent sympathetic cars to 
Russian propaganda and went over wholly to 
the communist cause. A still larger part, among 
whom Sun Yat-sen must be included, refused to 
accept the whole of Marxist ideology. While ac- 
cepting the principle of social control, it rejected 
economic determinism as the exclusive social mo- 
tive force, the class struggle as the only way to 
solution and the dictatorship of the proletariat 
as the only instrument. There is another clement 
which, repelled by the excesses following on the 
gulping of communist propaganda by illiterate 
masses in 1926, recoiled against any program of 
social control. While China is not yet sufllciently 
adapted to western political organization for ideas 
and programs to express themselves clearly in 
parties, the conflicting schools of thought are re- 
flected in the political struggles which delay uni- 
fication. Most of what is called communism in 
China is not programmatic or reasoned. It is 
rather an inarticulate protest against the cumu- 
lative suffering of the last twenty years. Com- 
munism has given it phrases to which to attach 
itself. But even if Russian communism were 
completely eliminated, social inequalities would 
continue to manifest themselves in political 
struggle. 

There can be no real stability in the Far East 
until China has completed its transition or defi- 
nitely failed. Whether China is to break up and 
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fall a prey to stronger powers or, rising to new 
heights of power, is itself to help reshape the 
whole world is conjectural. What remains a con- 
stant factor in world politics is that the Chinese, 
numbering almost one tpiarter of the world’s 
population, are even today sufficiently vital so 
that they are expanding over Asia, north into 
virgin Manchuria, south and cast along the coast 
as far as India. Everywhere from Canton to In- 
dia whites rule somnolent native peoples, while 
Chinese direct economic life. They are tlic small 
traders in distant outports, the merchants, bank- 
ers and of late the factory owners in the cities. 
Should China be revivified by the dynamic of 
the machine it will once again share the mastery 
of the world. This will not, however, come about 
in the manner once visualized. The Chinese na- 
tion will not overrun the world by sheer dis- 
placement, by the lava flow of the excess of a 
population which reproduces at a rate beyond 
that of other peoples, especially the European 
races. While the application of science in China 
will tend to reduce the death rate, the creation of 
a literate urban industrial population with a 
higher standard of living and access to medical 
knowledge, including that of birth control, will 
tend to reduce the birth rate. The family system 
and the veneration of ancestors, which have 
been the moral and philosophical stimulus to 
large families, are already losing their compul- 
sions. The curve of population in China as else- 
where will flatten. Machine production and pre- 
ventive medicine will leave the Yellow Peril a 
figment of journalistic imagination. If China be- 
comes a decisive force in the world, it will be 
because what is normally the largest race in the 
world, situated on a rich continent, has acquired 
the new instruments of })ower and wealth. But 
when it enters into the world exchange of com- 
modities it will be as seller no less than as buyer. 
Western premises of unlimited industrial ex- 
pansion by filling up the vacuum of the unde- 
veloped parts of the world, which incidentally 
would remain each a continuing vacuum, must 
be drastically revised. While China’s 400,000,000 
people constitute the world’s greatest unex- 
ploited market, Chinese manufacturers, mer- 
chants and bankers will exploit it themselves, 
making their own cheap products and with them 
also entering world competition. This is not to 
say that the industrialization of the East will not 
be an economic advantage to the West. Benefit 
will come not from continued increase of west- 
ern exports as in the nineteenth century but in a 
wider diversification of exchange after the in- 
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dustrialization of the East is completed. The 
first stages will be costly to those countries whose 
economic structure is based on dumping of 
cheap products in such lands. For example, the 
growth of the textile industry in China and 
Japan and India has since the beginning of the 
twentieth century shattered beyond repair what 
was in the nineteenth century the basis of Eng- 
lish economic supremacy, the export of textiles. 
As this process goes on, Great Britain will suffer 
from compulsory economic reorganization fol- 
lowing from the scaling down of one of its prin- 
cipal industries. This fact takes on momentous 
significance when it is remembered that the 
West has already reached a stage in industrial 
development where overproduction threatens to 
become a chronic ill. It is a conclusion which 
follows inevitably from the rise of the modem 
western world with its need for new markets and 
its ability to seek them out through new means 
of communication; it follows automatically from 
the Treaty of Nanking in 1842, which broke 
China’s isolation. 

Nathaniel Peffer 
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FARABI, MUHAMMAD IBN MUHAM- 
MAD IBN TARKHAN ABU-NASR AL- 
(r. 870-950), Mohammedan philosopher and 
political theorist. Of Turkish origin, al-Farabi 
studied in Bagdad and afterwards resided in 
Damascus. He was known especially for his 
commentaries on Aristotle and other Greek writ- 
ers and was a significant figure in the history of 
Moslem scholasticism. In several works he tried 
to reconcile the philosophies of Aristotle and 
Plato. 

Al-Farabi ’s political speculations are con- 
tained in a pamphlet on civic government, As- 
nyasatu-l-madiniyyatu (tr. into (jcrman by F. 
Dieterici as Die Staatsleitung, ed. by P. Brdnnle, 
Leyden 1904), and another on the model city, 
Risdlaft ard* ahl al madtna al-fddila (ed. by F. 
Dieterici, Leyden 1895, and tr. into German by 
him as Der Musterstaat, Leyden 1900). These 
treatises cover much the same ground; they deal 
largely with theology, physics and physiology. 
He regards the ideal city as an organism or hier- 
archy analogous to the human body; the sover- 
eign, who corresponds to the heart, is served by 
functionaries who are themselves served by 
others, until a lowest class is reached which only 
serves. The sovereign should be perfect both 
morally and intellectually; and should no one 
man possess all the necessary qualifications, the 
sovereignty should be shared by as many as will 
together satisfy the requirements. The ideal city 
is one wherein the object of the association is 
the happiness of its citizens; this can be realized 
only when the soul is freed from the body. The 
inferior cities follow other aims, such as pleas- 
ure, wealth, victory, honor and liberty. 

These speculations are reminiscent of Plato’s 
Republic and Aristotle’s Politics but by no means 
reproduce those works; indeed, al-Farabi is un- 
likely to have understood them, since he had 
had no experience of republican government. 
Hence his cities seem purely imaginary, and he 
can adduce no illustrations either from the cities 
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of his own world or from those of ancient Hellas. 
His analysis of the virtues and talents which a 
sovereign should possess may have influenced 
later political speculation by Islamic writers, 
whose analyses are much the same. 

David S. Margoliouth 

Consult'. Carra de Vaux, B., Baron Avicenne (Paris 
1900) p. 91-116; Macdonald, D. B., Development of 
Muslim Theology y Jurisprudence and Constitutional 
Theory (New York 1903) p. 162-65. 

FARM. There are several current ideas, more 
or less conflicting, as to what constitutes a farm. 
The term itself derives from a verb meaning to 
lease and indicated originally any plot of land 
leased, and by extension any plot of land used, 
for agricultural purposes. The varying conno- 
tations which the term has had in different 
countries and periods furnish an interesting 
commentary on changing agricultural situations 
and ideals. 

A farm is defined by the United States Census 
of Agriculture as: “ ... all the land which is 
directly farmed by one person, . . . either by 
his own labor alone or with the assistance of 
members of his household or hired employees. 
... A ‘farm’ as thus defined may consist of a 
single tract of land or of a number of separate 
and distinct tracts, and these several tracts may 
be held under difTerent tenures, as where one 
tract is owned by the farmer and another tract 
is hired by him. When a landowner has one or 
more tenants, renters, croppers, or managers, the 
land operated by each is considered a ‘farm.’ ” 
In some parts of the United States, more espe- 
cially in the west, the word ranch is often used 
in place of farm, as in speaking of a chicken 
ranch. A ranch in the strict meaning of the word, 
however, is a range or large area, not necessarily 
enclosed, used for the raising of livestock by 
grazing. Another familiai type of agricultural 
unit, the plantation, differs from a farm largely 
in its considerable size and the fact that it is 
operated as a single unit with respect to the 
crops grown, to the methods of control of labor 
and to the disposition of products. 

These distinctions, however, are being slowly 
obliterated through changes in the nature of 
farming of all types. But in spite of the difficulty 
of definition one can outline the characteristics 
of the typical farm in different countries and 
periods. Farms in America, although they vary 
greatly as to type of production, size, tenure, 
amount and kind of labor employed and ma- 
chinery and equipment used, have certain things 


in common. For the most part the business or- 
ganization is of the simplest sort, the function 
of management and ownership being combined. 
Fanns operated by hired managers, or corpora- 
tion farms, are still uncommon. Land, not labor 
and capital, is the most important factor of pro- 
duction. Practically all farms are to some extent 
self-sufficing; most of them supply a part and 
often a large part of the food, feed, labor and 
power needed in their operation. The size of 
the business as measured by the volume of sales 
and purchase is small. 

In an attempt to characterize the typical 
American farm writers have frequently used the 
term family farm. This concept, however, has 
no precise meaning. To some it connotes the 
size of farm which will maintain the farmer and 
his family in accordance with the existing stand- 
ard of living; others hold that it is that size of 
farm that will give full employment at produc- 
tive labor to the farm family. Still others hold 
that the family farm is one of such size that the 
family does most of the work with some hired 
labor. It is recognized that the size of the family 
farm will vary according to the kind of people, 
standard of living, type of farming, topographi- 
cal and climatic conditions. In some areas, no- 
tably on irrigated projects, the family farm may 
be a farm of very few acres, while in some 
localities such as the corn belt it may be as large 
as 160 to 320 acres. In other sections of the 
United States, especially in the semi-arid re- 
gions, it may involve several sections of land. 
Moreover, the family, the basis of the family 
farm, is constantly changing in size. The con- 
cept of family farm is therefore somewhat nebu- 
lous, but as an ideal it has had wide appeal. 

The typical American farm differs in several 
important ways from English and continental 
European farms. In England the typical farm 
is tenant operated not owner operated. These 
tenant farms are comparatively large. Moreover, 
in contrast with America, where the owner him- 
self assisted by his family does much of the farm 
work, in England the farm is more often oper- 
ated by hired labor. The objective of the English 
tenant farmer is not ownership, but rather se- 
curity of tenure. The chief reason for these 
differences is found in the relative abundance of 
cheap fertile land in America especially until 
about 1900 and the relative scarcity of land in 
England together with the fact that land in Eng- 
land early became an attractive investment for 
individuals and corporations; later, when farm- 
ing became less remunerative, there was a desire 
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on the part of the rich to own land because of 
the social prestige that its ownership conferred. 
In America land has never been an attractive 
investment and ownership does not carry with 
it any social distinction. 

In continental Europe a large proportion of 
the farms are operated by peasants. The farms 
are small and operated without the aid of hired 
labor. In this latter respect the peasant farm of 
Europe is not unlike the typical American farm. 
Sx'jrmally, however, it is much smaller and much 
more intensively cultivated than is the usual 
owner operated farm in America or the tenant 
farm in England. This is due largely to the 
relative abundance of cheap labor and the scar- 
city of land and partly to the laws and customs of 
inheritance which result in the partitioning of 
the land. The peasant farmer does not use mod- 
ern machinery to any marked extent, although 
its employment has increased in recent years. 
Unlike the typical isolated American farm the 
peasant farms of Europe are usually clustered 
in villages, and many of the common rights of 
the manorial system are still in existence. It 
should not be understood, however, that all 
farms on the continent are small peasant farms. 
On the contrary, there are many large capitalistic 
farms, for in Europe as in America farming has 
been affected by recent developments in tech- 
nical practises and improvements in farm ma- 
chinery. In Soviet Russia the word farm is rap- 
idly taking on entirely new meanings. 

Neither should it be understood that tenant 
operated farms are an anomaly in the United 
States. In spite of the relative abundance of free 
land tenancy existed to a considerable extent 
even in colonial days, especially in the older 
settlements. Following the Revolutionaiy War 
tenancy became relatively less important. The 
federal government undertook the acquisition of 
a vast public domain which was used in the 
development of a class of landowning farmers. 
Tenancy, however, did not disappear and in- 
deed since 1880, when the first census of ten- 
ancy was taken, has increased steadily. 

The peculiar characteristics of pioneer farm- 
ing, more especially the element of self-suffi- 
ciency which still exists to a certain extent, have 
led some to characterize farming as a mode of 
life. With the growing commercialization of ag- 
riculture this characterization has become, how- 
ever, inadequate. Modern farming is as much 
a business as a mode of life. While the typical 
farm is still small and to a considerable extent 
self-sufficing, some farms today are producing 


large quantities of products for sale and buying 
considerable quantities of seed, feed, fertilizer, 
machinery and other products annually. Fur- 
thermore, even if the sales and purchases are 
small, the organization and operation of the 
farm is necessarily affected by external economic 
forces, especially those that determine the price 
of the products which the farmer sells and the 
cost of the goods which he has to purchase. It 
is more appropriate therefore to consider farm- 
ing in general as a quasi -business or a quasi- 
capitalistic enterprise. The shift from the early 
self-sufficing to the modern quasi-commercial 
type of farming led to much disequilibrium and 
raised many problems. 

In recent years the advance made in the tech- 
nique of production and the increasing adapta- 
bility of farm machinery to practically all types 
of farming have tended to make the size of the 
farm an outstanding problem. Certain agricul- 
tural economists believe that the family farm 
must give way to a larger unit; in other words, 
they believe that the size of the farm is gener- 
ally too small for maximum net returns, and 
their efforts have been concentrated in bringing 
this idea to the attention of farmers. In the 
United States the original size of the farm was 
determined not alone by economic conditions, 
but largely by legislation. For example, the 160- 
acre fann common in the middle west is the 
outgrowth of the Homestead Act of 1862. It is 
now generally realized that in many areas 160 
acres is not the most economical unit and that 
a much larger size should be the objective of 
most farmers. In areas where the land is level 
or gently rolling it is possible with the aid of 
modern machinery to cultivate several thousand 
acres profitably. Competent authorities have 
stated that in the corn belt, for example, the 
most economical unit is from 1000 to 1200 acres 
of land. Whether or not farms will generally 
become larger will depend on the executive 
ability of farmers and their opportunities for 
acquiring the necessary land and machinery. It 
has been estimated that such large farms will 
involve capital investment varying from $50,000 
to $500,000. 

Since the World War economic conditions, 
especially in the United States, have tended to 
emphasize the necessity of enlarging the size pf 
the farm. The discrepancy between the price of 
farm products and the price of productive fe- 
tors has emphasized the necessity of producing 
farm products at a much lower unit cost, and 
one of the methods of reducing unit cost is to 
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enlarge the size of the farm and engage in more 
extensive farming. The migration of farm popu- 
lation to the city has left the farmer without an 
adequate supply of cheap farm labor; this has 
tended to encourage him to use modern equip- 
ment which can be more successfully operated 
on large farms, and the financial difficulties 
which many farmers have experienced during 
the present depression have made the enlarge- 
ment of farms more feasible and desirable. 
During the war and post-war periods many 
farmers fell heavily into debt. And when the 
collapse in farm prices occurred in the early 
part of 1920, many of these farmers found it 
impossible to meet their financial obligations 
and have since been forced to relinquish their 
farms to the mortgage holders, who are as a rule 
large mortgage or insurance companies. These 
companies are confronted with the problem of 
the disposition or use of such farms. Many 
farms are therefore for sale and are being pur- 
chased and combined into large operating units, 
while those retained by the mortgage companies 
are in some cases being operated in much larger 
units. 

The corporation farm, however, is not likely 
to displace to any marked extent the small owner 
operated farm or family farm. In many sections 
of the V nited States the climatic and topograph- 
ical conditions are decidedly unfavorable to the 
use of labor saving machinery. Not infrequently 
machinery cannot be used extensively because 
of the peculiar character of the crops grown. 
Often the labor available cannot without con- 
siderable training handle the type of machines 
best adapted to large scale farming. Finally, the 
small farmers can obtain through cooperative 
effort many of the advantages now possessed 
only by large corporation farms in buying and 
selling and in the use of machinery and equip- 
ment. For these reasons competent agricultural 
economists do not believe that revolutionary 
changes in the type of farm will soon take place 
in America. They are even less likely in the 
more stable agricultural communities of Europe. 
Whether or not the farm will maintain and per- 
haps increase its self-sufficiency as a producing 
and consuming unit or will be drawn ever fur- 
ther into the commercial system is more difficult 
to predict. 

G. W. Forster 

See : Agriculture; Plantation; Latipundia; Mano- 
rial System; Peasantry; 1.anded Estates; F^m 
T enancy ; Land Tenure; Dry Farming; ReclaSk- 
tion; Irrigation; Homestead; Land Settlement; 


RAL Society; Country Life Movement. 

Consult: Gras, N. S. B., A History of Agriculture in 
Europe and America (New York 1925) ch. xiv; Taylor, 
Henry C., An Introduction to the Study of Agrictd- 
tural Economics (New York 1905). See also the follow- 
ing articles in Journal of Farm Economics: Frauen- 
dorfer, Sigmund von, “American Farmers and Euro- 
pean Peasantry,” vol. xi (1929) 633-42; Studensky, 
G. A., “The Agricultural Depression and the Tech- 
nical Revolution in Farming,*’ vol. xii (1930) 552-72; 
Grimes, W. E., “I'he Effect of Imprt)vcd Machinery 
and Production Methods on the Organization of 
Farms in the Hard Winter Wheat Belt,” vol. x (1928) 
225-31; Gabbard, L. P., “Effect of Large-Scale Pro- 
duction on ('otton Growing in Texas,” vol. x (1928) 
211-24; Holmes, C. 1 .., “Prospective Displacement 
of the Independent F'amily Farm by Large Farms or 
Estate Management, and the Socio-Economic Con- 
sequences,” vol. xi (1929) 227-47. 

FARM BLOC, UNITED STATES. The Farm 
Bloc, insurgent and bipartisan, which arose in 
the Sixty-seventh C^ongress at the beginning of 
President Harding’s administration, was the 
most significant political bloc which has yet 
operated in the ITnited States. 

Sporadic political agrarian movements have 
been numerous in American history; there had 
even been in the period from 1900 onward a 
loose and shifting grouping of congressmen in- 
terested in agrarian relief, but it was not until 
1921 that a definitely organized legislative farm 
bloc came into existence. The movement, al- 
though aided by southern Democrats, was west- 
ern in inspiration and grew out of the desire of 
senators and representatives from the agrarian 
regions to obtain remedial legislation. The eco- 
nomic consequences of the World War had 
brought about a depression in agriculture that 
ruined many farmers and placed many more on 
the verge of bankruptcy. Farm lands suddenly 
sank in value, the wages for farm labor rose, 
while the markets diminished and the prices 
offered for farm produce fell. Although it was 
pointed out in many quarters that the farmers* 
plight was but an aggravated aspect of a general 
slump, the agriculturists took the view that their 
situation demanded special consideration. Since 
improvement was looked for through the exten- 
sion of cooperative marketing and of proper 
rural credit facilities, for which government aid 
in the amendment of laws and the appropriation 
of public funds was considered essential, the 
farmers looked to politics for the redress of their 
wrongs. 

The Republican grain growers first supported 
Frank O. Lowden, working for his nomination 
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in the Republican party convention of 1920. 
Some of the western farmers regarded the or- 
ganization of a third party as a better solution, 
but the vote polled by the Farmer-Labor party 
in the 1920 election was barely i percent of the 
total popular vote and the increase in later elec- 
tions was not impressive. Expectation then cen- 
tered upon the dominant Republican party: 
within its arena the western grain grower and 
allied agrarian interests would have to meet the 
eastern manufacturer and the business man. The 
recovery of power by the Republicans in 1920 
meant a rivalry of urban and rural factions within 
the party for the adoption of policies basically 
opposed. Neither side was pleased with the 
arrangement, but in this situation the leaders of 
the grain growers of the northwest held the 
strategic position; they found allies in the agri- 
cultural leaders from the far west and the lower 
south. Thus a sectional alliance was created 
upon the basis of the common economic de- 
mand for agricultural relief. To the furtherance 
of this cause party ties were for the time being 
forgotten. 

The Farm Bloc was actually formed on 
May 9, 1921, at a meeting of twelve senators 
held in the Washington offices of the American 
Farm Bureau Federation. In the Senate it came 
to be comprised of fourteen Republicans and 
ten Democrats. In the House the bloc organi- 
zation was not so clearly defined. Although 
about one hundred representatives frequently 
acted together up.?n farm questions irrespective 
of party ties they could hardly be compared 
exactly with the group in the Senate. The or- 
ganized legislators worked in close harmony 
with the organized farmers, who lent their active 
support and counsel through the American 
Farm Bureau Federation, the National Grange, 
the National Board of Farm Organizations and 
similar agencies. 

It is impossible to state precisely all the bills 
enacted through the influence of the Farm Bloc. 
Senator Capper, the leader of the movement, 
lists those measures passed while the group was 
organized as follows: an amendment to the Farm 
Loan Act, increasing the capital by $25,000,000; 
an amendment increasing the Farm Loan Bond 
interest rate to percent; an act to prevent 
gambling in grain futures; an act placing the 
great packing houses under the general super- 
visory and regulatory power of the secretary of 
agriculture; the prolongation of the powers of 
the War Finance Corporation; a measure pro- 
viding for cooperative marketing facilities; and 


an amendment providing for a representative of 
agriculture on the Federal Reserve Board. 

Senator Capper stated that the bloc “un- 
doubtedly speeded the progress toward better 
marketing and more justice in the distribution 
of the consumer’s price between the producer 
and the distributor.” The bloc at least forced 
the administration to consider the problems of 
agriculture, as in the national conference on the 
subject called by President Harding. Its success 
was achieved in the teeth of opposition from the 
“old guard” within the Republican party. Meas- 
ures initiated by the bloc were later pointed to 
as achievements of the Republican party and 
the administration took credit to itself for them. 
Moreover, the business interests within the par- 
ties, unable to secure passage of their own 
measures, curbed the more radical tendencies of 
the farm group. Having secured certain pallia- 
tives, the Farm Bloc ceased to function as an 
organized entity. It met with reverses in both 
houses of Congress in 1924 and the presidential 
election of that year demonstrated the hope- 
lessness of a third party. West and south failed 
to cooperate upon the schemes for farm relief 
projected in the sixty-ninth Congress. 'Fhe im- 
mediate urgency of an economic crisis once 
passed, traditional party lines reappeared. Sec- 
tional differences among the agrarian interests 
again loomed large and the western farmer 
turned definitely to the Republican party, look- 
ing for relief through adjustment of the tariff 
and through schemes of price stabilization by 
the federal government. 

The Farm Bloc served to emphasize the key 
position held by the western grain growers in 
the partisan alignment in the United States and 
to indicate the far reaching changes that might 
be brought about through an alliance of the west 
with the south. The bloc as a political instru- 
mentality derived peculiar importance in this 
case from the fact that the economic interests 
represented were identified with definite sec- 
tions dominated by a particular interest — agri- 
culture. The history of the Farm Bloc indicates, 
however, that the bloc is not likely to emerge 
until the compromise of sectional demands 
within the political party fails and economic con- 
ditions render the need for special remedial 
action acute. The bloc remains under the presi- 
dential system a potential weapon useful only 
in extremities and then only for limited definite 
ends. 

E. Pendleton Herring 
See: Agrarian Movements, section on United 
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Consult: Capper, Arthur, The Agricultural Bloc (New 
York 1922); Holcombe, A. N., The Political Parties 
of Today (2nd ed. New York 1925) p. 312, 370-80; 
Herring, E. P., Group Representation before Congress^ 
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FARM BUREAU FEDERATION, AMERI- 
CAN. This organization is one which in several 
important respects is markedly different from 
all other general farmer organizations, for it 
developed directly out of the activities of the 
educational extension forces of the state and 
nation. Those who unwittingly laid the founda- 
tion of the Bureau had no thought of starting a 
widespread farmer movement designed to pro- 
mote and foster business undertakings, to shape 
and guide legislation pertaining to agriculture or 
to pry into such subjects as the tariff and taxa- 
tion. The basis of the organization consisted of 
the county forces, committees or bureaus back 
of the county agricultural agent system which 
had grown up so rapidly and so powerfully just 
before the outbreak of the World War, and 
which during the war years under the stimulus 
of emergency food needs became all but uni- 
versal the country over {see Extension Work, 
Agricultural). 

The county agent at first had no other purpose 
than to bring to the farmer the results of scien- 
tific study and by contact and demonstration to 
induce him to use such information in the most 
practical way. I'hese agents, originally respon- 
sible to the United States Department of Agri- 
culture and the state agricultural colleges, were 
in many parts of the country soon supported 
largely by local groups of farmers and often by 
local chambers of commerce. Such county 
bureaus or committees had even before the war 
begun to take an active part in the work of 
agricultural improvement directed by the county 
agent. In some states, notably West Virginia, 
appointment of a county agent was made con- 
tingent on the organization of such a county 
bureau. The acceleration of this movement gave 
to the farmers of the country a new and much 
coveted weapon — 3. really nation wide series of 
organizations which could be brought together 
under a new head and for new purposes. Be- 
fore the end of the war the county farm bureau 
leaders in several states had formed more or 
less coherent state organizations The first such 


State Federation of County Farm Bureau Asso- 
ciations was organized in New York in 1917; a 
second appeared in West Virginia in the same 
year and others followed rapidly. The only 
manifest purpose of these state organizations 
was the obvious one of promoting and systema- 
tizing extension work. But since they ostensibly 
possessed unused powers, it was not strange 
that someone should suggest a national organi- 
zation of these state farm bureaus, as they were 
beginning to be called. In 1919 the president of 
the New York Federation called a meeting of 
the state bureaus then in existence. Twelve 
states were represented at the meeting held in 
February in Ithaca, New ^'ork, at which the 
preliminaries of the farm bureau organization 
were provided for and a meeting was called to 
convene in Chicago in November. 

The Chicago meeting was not a peaceful one, 
for there appeared wide differences of opinion as 
to the main purposes to be accomplished by the 
new organization. The possibilities of such a 
nation wide organization of farmers had in the 
interval been more fully realized by militant 
agrarian leaders. In the east especially and to 
some extent in the south and west a sentiment 
prevailed favoring a broad educational program. 
But the middle west stood for an aggressive 
business program, the backbone of which ap- 
peared to be a renewed and general advance- 
ment of cooperative marketing, coupled with a 
militant legislative campaign. The outcome was 
a compromise which could easily be interpreted 
as a triumph for the middle western group, 
since to give aggressive marketing a place on the 
program was tantamount to placing it ahead of 
any social and educational program which could 
possibly be formulated. Just as even the Grange 
subordinated its social program to economic 
interests during its most aggressive and spectac- 
ular period, 1872 to 1876, so for several years 
the Bureau put its whole energy into marketing 
and legislative propaganda. In more recent years 
its efforts have been rather more symmetrically 
balanced among broad interests, yet clearly its 
primary purpose is economic. 

In the first few years of its existence the mem- 
bership of the Bureau increased with remarkable 
rapidity. It was claimed, and on good authority, 
that it was over a million (1,200,000) in 1921. 
The official reports do not account for such a 
number, but there are frequent instances of 
delinquent payments by the county bureaus to 
the national organization even though the 
members have paid. Thus there is a bona fide 
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membership somewhat larger than that shown 
by the receipts of the national Bureau. Since a 
membership includes the paying members’ 
family, the Federation has been computed to 
represent three and a quarter times the number 
of its individual members. In 1921 the budget of 
the national organization was over $300,000, 
while that of the Illinois Farm Bureau was over 
$400,000. In Illinois the dues were $15 per 
member; in a few states they were $5, but the 
more usual figure has been $10. Out of these 
fees the national organization ordinarily re- 
ceived half a dollar, the state about $3.50, the 
local $6, No other farm organization, except 
possibly the Non-Partisan League, has ever had 
so much money to spend. Apparently feeling 
that farmer organizations in the past had made 
the mistake of paying officers and employees too 
little the Bureau has had a long list of officials 
receiving salaries of from $10,000 to $15,000 
a year. 

The activities of the Bureau during the first 
few years after its organization were directed 
mainly to congressional lobbying and to efforts 
to start big cooperatives. The lobbying was ably 
done, and several important bills relating to 
credit, marketing and other subjects were en- 
gineered through Congress. But the main effort 
of the Bureau went into the formulation and 
launching of cooperative undertakings, most im- 
portant of which was the ill starred United 
States Grain Growers, Inc, I'he plan for this 
organization was elaborate, and much money 
was spent in its preparation, but it had been 
planned by people with too little experience in 
die marketing of grain and it virtually never 
started. The experience of the Bureau in its 
other all inclusive marketing ventures was not 
flattering, but in less spectacular ways it has 
been influential and effective in promoting co- 
operative marketing. Cooperative marketing of 
wool and livestock has been especially success- 
ful. The Bureau also played a real part in the 
organization of many dairy cooperatives and of 
cooperatives for the buying and selling of farm 
supplies. 

Rather tardily the Bureau joined the ranks of 
the supporters of the McNary-Haugen Bill, but 
in general it has not been a radical body. In 1929 
and 1930 it did much effective work in connec- 
tion with the schedules of the Hawley-Smoot 
tariff act. For several years the Bureau has in- 
spired studies of taxation in its relation to the 
farmers, showing most commendable leadership 
in this field. It has aided notably in college ex- 


tension work in several states, especially in Iowa. 

Some question arose in the early years of its 
organization regarding the relationship of the 
Bureau, and especially of its local units, with the 
state appointed county agents. A fairly clear 
understanding was finally reached and embodied 
in a memorandum signed by the head of the 
Farm Bureau Federation and the director of the 
States Relations Service of the Department of 
Agriculture. According to this the county agent 
might advise the Bureau in the development of 
agricultural programs, as he would advise any 
other farmers’ organization; but as a semipublic 
agent he could not withold similar service from 
non-members of the Bureau. Many local bu- 
reaus continued, however, to rely upon the 
county agents for effective leadership. Local and 
state farm bureaus also continued to cooperate 
in defraying the expenses of county agents and a 
distinctive feature of the Farm Bureau Federa- 
tion has been its aggressive advocacy of exten- 
sion work. 

In 1931 the Bureau was the third farmer 
organization in size in the United States, having 
a membership of about a third of a million pay- 
ing members. Its main strength is in the middle 
west, the leading states in membership being 
Iowa, Illinois, Ohio, Indiana; outside of this 
group it is strong in New York and California. 
The Bureau has worked amicably with the 
Grange, but in some states clashes with the 
Farmers’ Union. In general its policy has been 
aggressive but cautious, and it clearly has stood 
midway between radicalism and conservatism. 

B. H. Hibbard 

See: Extension Work, AoRicui/niRAL; Agrarian 
Movements; Farmers’ Organizations. 

Consult: Kile, O. M., The Farm Bureau Movement 
(New York iy2i); Wiest, Edward, Af^ruultural Organ- 
ization in the United States (Lexington, Ky. 1923); 
Hibbard, B. H., Marketing Agricultural Products 
(New York 1921); United States, Department of 
Agriculture, “A History of Agricultural Extension 
Work in the United States” by A. C. True, Alisccl- 
laneous Publication^ no. 15 (1928) p. 151-71. 

FARM COSTS. See Farm Management; Fam- 
ily Budgets. 

FARM LOAN SYSTEM, FEDERAL 

Long Term Credit. The struggle of the 
farmer for cheaper money and easier credit has 
colored American agrarian history since the 
Civil War. The Greenback and free silver move- 
ments and the pressure for the liberalization of 
national bank legislation are indicative of the 
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credit roots of agrarian unrest in the last quarter 
of the nineteenth century. By the close of the 
century the change in the character of agricul- 
ture, which was losing the features of a self- 
sufficient way of life and becoming an industry 
organized along business lines, gave particular 
force to farmers’ complaints of the inadequacy 
of the existing mortgage credit facilities. The 
passing of the frontier with its plentiful supply 
of rich, unoccupied land, together with the in- 
creasing mechanization of agriculture, made the 
farmers increasingly feel their dependence upon 
financial institutions for the funds necessary to 
carry on their operations. Land values began a 
steady and consistent rise and farmers were 
compelled to borrow more money to get pos- 
session of land. In addition farmers frequently 
needed to borrow rather substantial sums of 
money to finance improvements on their farms 
or the purchase of machinery and livestock. 'Fhe 
mortgage credit system comprising life insur- 
ance companies, private mortgage banks and in 
part commercial banks was found wanting on 
several counts. It was claimed that the custom- 
ary term of farm loans was too short to allow for 
repayment out of the surplus yield of the land; 
that the method of repayment was haphazard; 
that the possibilities and conditions of renewal 
were uncertain; and that interest charges and 
commissions were higher than a good farm 
mortgage security under a specialized and mo- 
bile system of land credit should warrant. 

The agitation for additional mortgage credit 
facilities attained national prominence during 
'J’aft’s administration, but the Federal Farm 
Loan Act was not passed until 1916. In its final 
form the act represented a compromise between 
the cooperative and individualistic points of 
view. A group in Congress, influenced by a com- 
mission which it had sent to Europe to study the 
mortgage credit institutions there, favored non- 
profit, cooperative land mortgage banks pat- 
terned after European models, organized, owned 
and controlled by farmer borrowers. Another 
group, influenced by the private farm mortgage 
banks already in existence, insisted that the co- 
operative method was not suited to American 
conditions and proposed the establishment of 
additional private mortgage credit institutions 
operated on a profit basis under government 
supervision. The act provided for Federal Farm 
Land Banks as the regional institutions of a non- 
profit cooperative mortgage credit system; but 
in order to meet the opposition of the existing 
farm mortgage banks the act made it possible for 


the latter to reincorporate into the new joint 
stock land banks, which could avail themselves 
of some important privileges under the new law 
while continuing to operate for private gain. 

The administrative framework of the Federal 
Farm Loan system resembles somewhat the 
Federal Reserve system. At its head is the 
Federal Farm Loan Board, composed of the 
secretary of the 'IVeasury, chairman ex officio, 
and six other members appointed by the presi- 
dent, one of whom is designated farm loan com- 
missioner. The Board supervises the operations 
of the Federal Land Banks, the joint stock land 
banks and the National Farm l^oan associations. 
It issues from time to time general rules and 
regulations governing their operation; through 
the examiners and appraisers of the Farm Loan 
Bureau it subjects the banks and associations to 
periodic examinations and passes upon the value 
of mortgages tendered as security for bond 
issues. 

Under the act twelve Federal Land Banks 
were established in 1917, and in 1922 the Balti- 
more bank opened a branch in Porto Rico. The 
banks are limited in their lending operations to 
single districts, the boundaries of which were 
drawn in such a way as to equalize the credit 
demands made upon the banks and to provide 
for a diversity of agricultural conditions within 
each district. The original capital of the banks — 
$9,000,000 in all— was supplied almost entirely 
by the government, but provision was made for 
redemption of government stock by the National 
Farm Loan associations as soon as the opera- 
tions of the banks attained sufficient magnitude. 
The original directors of the banks were ap- 
pointed by the government, but it was hoped 
that with the transfer of the stock to member 
associations a majority of the directors would be 
elected by them. Before that step was taken, 
however, the law was amended, and at present 
each bank is managed by a board of seven direc- 
tors, three elected by the borrowers through 
their associations, three appointed by the Fed- 
eral Farm Loan Board and one appointed by the 
Board from a list of nominees selected by the 
borrowers through their associations. The con- 
trol of the Federal Land Banks is thereby vir- 
tually placed in the hands of the Federal Board 
at Washington, although the government retains 
only a small amount of stock in two banks. 

The banks obtain the funds which they loan 
to the farmers by issuing and selling bonds, se- 
cured by the borrowers’ mortgages, which are 
trusteed with the district Farm Loan registrar 
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appointed by the Farm Loan Board. The bonds 
are nominally issued as the obligation of a par- 
ticular bank hut are in effect the joint obligation 
of all the twelve banks. In marketing a part of 
these bonds the banks relied in the early years on 
the assistance of a syndicate of investment bank- 
ers and the support of the federal Treasury, 
which was authorized to purchase bonds not in 
excess of Jr 00,000 ,000 per annum. Since then, 
however, the bonds, which are tax exempt se- 
curities and are issued in small denominations, 
have attained a good reputation and are mar- 
keted directly by each bank locally and by a joint 
organization of the banks which maintains a fis- 
cal agent in New York City. At present these 
bonds are widely held, many of them abroad. 

At the base of the Farm Loan system are the 
National Farm Loan associations, cooperative 
organizations formed by farmers for the specific 
purpose of securing mortgage loans through the 
Federal Land Banks. I'he banks with the excep- 
tion of the Porto Rico branch and a few isolated 
cases in the continental United States make all 
their loans through these associations. It takes 
a minimum of ten farmers to form an associa- 
tion, and these ten farmers must make applica- 
tion for a minimum amount of $20,000 in loans. 
Upon its organization the association is assigned 
a definite territory, the farm population of which 
must apply for loans through the intermediation 
of this association. Its loan committee passes 
upon applications for loans, appraises the value 
of the underlying property and may reject the 
request or reduce the amount of the loan. In 
either case the decision of the association is final. 
If it approves the application, this is sent on to 
the bank, which in its turn sends an appraiser to 
inspect the property on which the loan is de- 
sired. Upon approval of the loan by the bank the 
association subscribes for bank stock to the 
amount of 5 percent of the loan and the bor- 
rower in his turn subscribes for an equal amount 
to the association stock. It also endorses the 
borrower’s mortgage to the bank, but since the 
stock of the association carries only double 
liability the farmer members of the association 
are not jointly liable for one another’s loans. The 
association employs a paid secretary-treasurer 
and is supposed to assist the bank in seeing that 
the borrowers make prompt payments of matur- 
ing instalments of the loans, of taxes and of in- 
surance premiums on the mortgaged property. 
It was hoped that the associations would develop 
into live cooperative institutions which would 
formulate policy for the banks and exercise a 


watchful control over them. These hopes were 
not borne out by subsequent developments. The 
associations at present vary in size from the legal 
minimum of ten members and $20,000 in loans 
to a maximum of several million dollars in loans 
and a membership exceeding 1000. At the close 
of 1930 there were 4656 associations in existence. 

The joint stock land banks have no organic 
relation to the other institutions in the Farm 
Loan system, but they must be chartered and 
are subject to supervision by the Board in 
Washington. They are private mortgage institu- 
tions and make loans directly to farmers. They 
secure their funds by issuing tax free mortgage 
bonds under the supervision of the Federal 
Farm Loan Board. These bonds are individual 
obligations of the issuing bank and no one joint 
stock land bank is in any way responsible for 
any of the obligations of another bank. The 
number of joint stock land banks grew rapidly 
from 1919 to 1923, but since then it has been 
declining continually because of liquidation and 
consolidation. These banks are assigned a defi- 
nite territory upon their organization; at present 
there are more than ten states in the Union not 
served by such banks. 

The regulations regarding the purposes, dura- 
tion and interest charges on the loans as well as 
the value of underlying mortgages apply equally 
to Federal l>and Banks and to joint stock land 
banks. Loans granted by these institutions must 
be used to liquidate existing mortgage indebted- 
ness on farm land, to provide for the purchase of 
land for agricultural purposes or of equipment, 
fertilizers and livestock necessary for the proper 
and reasonable operation of the mortgaged farm 
and to finance buildings and improvements on 
the farm. Of the loans the mortgages of which 
were submitted to the Board for approval as col- 
lateral for bond issues from the inception of the 
system to the end of 1930, 77 percent were used 
for refunding existing mortgage indebtedness, 7 
percent to repay loans not secured by farm mort- 
gages and 1 1 percent for the purchase of land. 

Loans must always be secured by first mort- 
gages on improved farm real estate and cannot 
exceed 50 percent of the value of the land ap- 
praised for agricultural purposes and 20 percent 
of the value of the buildings thereon. Individual 
loans of the Federal Land Banks may run to a 
maximum of $25,000, but the joint stock banks 
can make loans up to $50,000. The banks are 
permitted to charge the borrowers a rate of 
interest i percent in excess of the rate on their 
bonds^ but under no conditions may they charge 
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Loans of Land Banks, 1918-30 



Federal Land Banks 


Join I SiocK 

Land Banks 


Loans 

Outs IAN DING 
December .u 
( in $1,000,000) 

New Loans Closed 

Numukk 

IN Active 
Operation 
December 
31 

Loans 

OUISIANDING 

Dkcemhi- r 31 
(m $1,000,000) 

New Loans Closed 

Number 
( in 1000) 

Amount 
( in $1,000,000) 

Number 
( m Tooo) 

Amount 
( in $1,000,000) 

1918 

156 


118 

9 

8 



1919 

294 



30 

60 



1920 

350 



27 

78 



1921 

433 


69 

25 

85 

0.9 

9 

1922 

639 

74-1 

224 

63 

219 

159 

139 

1923 

800 

60.1 

192 

70 

393 

27.4 

190 

1924 

928 

47.2 

166 

64 

446 

I 1.4 

75 

1925 

1006 

39.9 

127 

53 

54 fi 

19.7 

131 

1926 

1078 

36.9 

131 

56 

632 

19.9 

1 123 

1927 

1156 

39.3 

140 

50 

670 

14. 1 

82 

1928 

1194 

27.0 

102 

49 

657 

7.3 

41 

1929 

1198 

17.I 

64 

49 

627 

3-1 

18 

1930 

1188 

12.5 

48 

48 

590 

•9 

5 


Source'. Compiled from Annual Reports of the Federal Farm I^oan Board. 


more than 6 percent. The greater part of the 
loans has been made at 5-1/2 percent interest. 
The duration of the loans may not be less than 
five years nor more than forty years, but the 
typical maturity of a loan granted by the system 
is about thirty-five years. Loans must be amor- 
tized in semi-annual instalments, and the bor- 
rowers are given the privilege of advance re- 
payment. 

The loaning operations of the Federal Land 
Banks expanded rapidly in the first three years 
of their existence and came to an almost com- 
plete stop for about a year in 1920-21 when 
the constitutionality of the Farm Loan Act was 
tested. The next five years saw the most rapid 
growth of the banks; this is particularly true of 
the period from 1922 to 1924, when the increase 
in loans was in part due to the pressure by com- 
mercial banks for liquidation of farmers’ in- 
debtedness to them. Since the beginning of 1928 
the volume of new loans made constantly de- 
clined, and since about the middle of 1929 new 
loans granted have not been as great as reduc- 
tions in the old loans outstanding. The joint 
stock land banks were developing rather slowly 
in the early years of the system’s existence, but 
from 1922 to 1926 the rate of their expansion at 
times exceeded that of the Federal Land Banks. 
The average size of their loans as compared with 
that of the Federal Bank loans indicates that they 
have been serving a somewhat more prosperous 
farming clientele. Since 1927 new loans granted 
by joint stock banks have seriously declined. 


The system as a whole passed through a crisis 
in 1927: some of the banks were guilty of lax 
practises and low standards, and in a few cases 
abuses and mismanagement actually led to crim- 
inal prosecution. As a result the Farm Loan 
Bureau at Washington was reorganized and 
closer supervision and more regular examination 
of the banks and associations have been insti- 
tuted. It was estimated that at the close of 1924 
the Farm Loan system sup})lied 14.fi percent of 
the total farm mortgage credit in the United 
States; at the end of 1927 the share of the system 
amounted to 19.3 percent. 

The underlying cause of the 1927 crisis was 
the increasing gravity of the foreclosure problem. 
Foreclosures first attained some importance in 
1925, when the Spokane Federal Land Bank 
found itself unable to charge off all defaulted 
loans against reserves. The other Federal Land 
Banks agreed then to take over a part of the fore- 
closed real estate and to charge off the corre- 
sponding loans against their reserves. Since then 
the amount of foreclosures has become too large 
and the policy of not showing foreclosed real 
estate as an asset in the statement of conditions 
has been given up. At the close of 1930 the 
Federal Land Banks owned real estate valued at 
less than $21,000,000, against which they had 
set up reserves of over $8,000,000. The fore- 
closure problem has been more serious for the 
joint stock land banks. Three of them have 
been forced into receiverships. In the case of a 
good many other joint stock banks the public 
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faith has been so shaken that they are no longer lations with the other banks of the Farm Loan 


able to sell their bonds and make new loans. 
Several of them are really in process of volun- 
tary liquidation, their outstanding bonds selling 
at a discount of from 40 to 50 percent of their 
face value. 

The seriousness of the foreclosure problem 
indicates the abnormality of gencfal agricultural 
conditions under which the system has been 
operating. Agriculture has passed through an 
enormous land boom, which has been followed 
by one of the most severe agricultural depres- 
sions in history. Whatever the system may have 
accomplished under more normal circumstances, 
its actual achievements are not particularly im- 
portant. It is true that interest rates have been 
reduced and dependable long term credit is made 
available to those who have good security to 
offer. But contrary to the claims made for the 
system before its establishment it has not re- 
duced farm tenancy, which is probably larger 
today than ever before. No back-to-the-land 
movement was initiated, but rather the move- 
ment away from the farms has continued un- 
abated during the past ten years. Finally, fore- 
closures are increasing yearly in volume and 
number, and the general economic condition of 
the farmers is growing worse rather than better. 

Intermediate Credit. 7 'he sudden and dras- 
tic decline of agricultural prices in the United 
States in 1920--21 led the country bankers to 
demand the repayment of a considerable por- 
tion of the large volume of bank indebtedness 
contracted by farmers during the World War 
and the land boom which followed immediately 
after. As a result there developed a grave credit 
stringency in the principal agricultural states, 
l^his led to the demand for the establishment of 
credit facilities that w^ould bridge the gap be- 
tween the P'arm Loan system providing long 
term credit and the commercial banks, which 
could safely extend only short term loans. It was 
felt that some agricultural loans could not be 
self-liquidating unless their maturities ran from 
nine months to three years. To meet this need 
the Sixty-seventh Congress passed on the last 
day of its session an amendment to the Federal 
Farm Loan Act entitled the Agricultural Credits 
Act of 1923, which provided for the establish- 
ment of twelve Federal Intermediate Credit 
Banks. Although they were set up as adjuncts to 
the F'edcral Land Banks and were made subject 
to supervision by the Farm Loan Board, they 
constitute in effect a separate credit system and 
they have no organic connection or financial re- 


system. 

The Intermediate Credit Banks are owned by 
the federal government; their entire capital stock 
was subscribed by the federal Treasury. Each 
bank is capitalized at $5,000,000, but by the 
end of 1930 only $30,000,000 of the subscribed 
amount had been called by the banks. In return 
50 percent of the net earnings of the banks are 
paid into the Treasury as a franchise tax. The 
funds necessary to carry on loaning operations 
are obtained through the issue of short term 
tax free debenture bonds secured by farm paper 
in the banks’ portfolios. The maturities of the 
debentures may not exceed five years, but ordi- 
narily they run from three months to a year. 
They constitute a joint obligation of the twelve 
banks, are issued under the supervision of the 
Board in Washington and are marketed by the 
same organization which handles the bonds of 
the Federal Land Banks. As they are very well 
suited to the investment requirements of the 
large commercial banks they are alw^ays readily 
marketable. 'Bhc Intermediate Credit Banks are 
also privileged to rediscount their paper with 
the Federal Reserve Banks but have never taken 
advantage of this opportunity. 

Intermediate Credit Banks do not deal directly 
with farmers. They make loans to cooperative 
marketing associations on warehouse and ship- 
ping receipts covering stable agricultural com- 
modities. The types of commodities on which 
loans may be made by the banks arc subject to 
regulation by the Farm Loan Board, but no loan 
may exceed 75 percent of the market value of the 
commodity offered as security. Cotton and to- 
bacco have absorbed a considerable proportion 
of the loans made by the banks since their es- 
tablishment. The paper of individual farmers 
comes to the banks through a local credit agency 
such as ? commercial or savings bank, a trust 
company, a livestock loan company or an agri- 
cultural credit corporation. Agencies discount- 
ing with the Intermediate Credit Banks may not 
make a charge for their loans in excess of 2 per- 
cent (in the case of livestock loan companies 
2-1/2 percent) of the interest paid to the banks 
on the rediscounted paper. This accounts in 
part for the fact that commercial and savings 
banks and trust companies scarcely avail them- 
selves of the facilities offered by the Interme- 
diate Credit Banks. Through the agricultural 
credit corporations, many of which are organ- 
ized by the cooperative marketing associations, 
the Intermediate Credit Banks are able to make 
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agricultural production loans secured by liens 
on crops, work stock and farm equipment. The 
maturities of loans and discounts by Inter- 
mediate Credit Banks may not be longer than 
three years; the original limitation of minimum 
maturity to nine months was abolished in June, 
1930. The interest charged may not exceed i 
percent of the interest paid on the debentures. 

TABLE II 

Loans and Discounts of Federai. Intermediate 
Credit Banks, 1923-30 
(in $1,000,000) 



Loans 

OU'ISTANI>ING 
DkC EMBER 31 

Discoitnts Outstanding 
December 31 

Total 

On 

('OTTON 

Total 

To Agri- 

<'ULIURAL 

Credit Cor- 
porations 

To Live- 
si ocK Loan 
Companies 

1923 

33*6 

16.3 

9.1 

4.2 

3.8 

1924 

43-5 

13.6 

18.8 

9.8 

8.0 

1925 

53-8 

23-4 

26.3 

15-3 

10.4 

1926 

52.7 

25.7 

39-7 

23.8 

15-6 

1927 

32.0 

14.9 

43-9 

22.5 

21.2 

1928 

36.2 

23.1 

45‘1 

21.0 

23.8 

1929 

26.1 

12.0 

50.0 

21.0 

26.9 

1930 

64-3 

39.1 

65.6 

30.4 

32.8 


. Sourre - C'otnpileci from the Annual K € p<frti of the Federal 
Farm Loan Boaid. 


'Fhe Intermediate Credit Banks have rendered 
a very real service to the cooperative market- 
ing associations of the country and have also 
given considerable aid to the livestock industry 
and to those agricultural sections where other 
banks were not adequate to take care of local 
credit needs. They have been most helpful in the 
south, west and in the spring wheat belt. It was 
estimated that in 1929 their discounts amounted 
to 2 percent of the total personal and collateral 
loans obtained by farmers. They have also been 
used to some extent as distributing agencies for 
credit assistance in flood and storm stricken 
areas. Should the Federal Farm Board succeed 
in its endeavor to get a large volume of agricul- 
tural products marketed through cooperative 
associations, the business of the Intermediate 
Credit Banks would no doubt increase, as these 
institutions arc ideally adapted to financing co- 
operative marketing activities. At the present 
time, however, they are not doing a large volume 
of business, and there is little likelihood of their 
doing much more in the immediate future unless 
the cooperative movement in agriculture should 
attain greater proportions. 

Claude L. Benner 
See: Agricultural Credit; Land Mortgage Credit; 


Cattle Loans; Agricultural Cooperation; Agri- 
culture, Government Services for; Farm Relief, 

Consult: United States, Federal Farm Loan Bureau, 
Annual Reports, published since 1918; Engber^, R. C., 
“The Functioning of the Federal Land Banks,’* and 
Gile, B. M., “Functioninj? of the Federal Intermedi- 
ate Credit Banks” in Journal of Farm Economics, vol. 
xiii (1931) 133-45 123-32; Country Life Com- 

mission, Report . . . igoS-OQ, United States, Senate, 
60th Con^,, 2nd sess.. Senate Document no. 705 
(1909); United States, Congress, “Report of the Joint 
Commission of Agricultural Inquiry,” 4 pts., 67th 
Cong., ist sess., House Report, no. 408 (1921) pt. ii; 
Lubin, David, The Rural Credit Measure (Rome 
1914); Eliot, Clara, The Farmers Catnpaign for Credit 
(New York 1927); Wright, Ivan, Farm Mortgage Fi- 
nancing (New York 1923); Putnam, G. E., The Land 
Credit Problem, University of Kansas, Bulletin, vol. 
xvii, no. 18 (l^avvrence 1916); Myrick, Herbert, 
Federal Farm Loan System (New York 1916); Pope, J. 
E., Federal Farm Loan Act (Washington 1917); 
Wiprud, A. C., Federal Farm I.oan System in Opera^ 
tion (New' York 1921); Morman, J. B., Farm Credits in 
the United States and Canada (New York 1924); 
Benner, Claude L., The Federal Intermediate (Credit 
System (New York 1926); Willis, 11. Parker, The Fed- 
eral Reserve System (New York 1923) ch. Ixvi. 

FARM MANAGEMENT as an economic func- 
tion consists of the organization and operation of 
individual farms; as a discipline it consists of the 
development of scientific methods and tech- 
niques for the direction of such organization and 
operation. In virtually all societies the practise 
of farm management has been a matter of jiri- 
vate economy as contrasted with public or po- 
litical economy, and its motive maximum gain or 
maximum utilization of the productive resources 
and economic opportunities at the command of 
the individual farm proprietor. 

llie term management as used in agriculture 
has come to carry a broader meaning than is 
ordinarily given it in non-agricultural industry, 
where it generally applies only to operation and 
to some limited phases of the organization of a 
business, excluding the broad executive and fi- 
nancial responsibility comprehended under the 
term entrepreneurship. In agriculture, however, 
it has come to be applied to the whole range 
of responsibilities of both organization and op- 
eration: planning the financial structure of the 
business, making commercial contacts for both 
buying and selling, determining the production 
program and determining which and in what 
proportions productive factors are to be com- 
bined as well as current control and direction 
of farm labor and of technical operations, the 
administration of marketing processes and the 
keeping of records and accounts. 
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Since farm management in this sense is an es- thur Young in England and Albrecht Thaer in 

sential function in farming it is as old as agricul- Germany in the early nineteenth century were 

ture itself. In pastoral and feudal regimes and in pioneer writers on the function of farm pro- 
general when farming was preeminently self- prietorship: Arthur Young as preeminently the 
sufficing rather than commercial and when tra- apostle of the new agricultural technique, Thaer 
ditional methods were dominant, management as the formulator of principles and the founder 
had limited scope and opportunity. With the of the science. Further development of the prin- 
development of modern industry and of inter- ciples of farm management did not take place 
regional and international trade agriculture has for several decades. After the Napoleonic wars 
been brought into the commercial system, until English agriculturists were interested chiefly in 
a knowledge of business methods as well as of the tariff controversy and, following the repeal 
improved agricultural techniques has become a of the corn laws, almost entirely in land tenure, 

condition of profitable farming, and farm man- In Germany, on the other hand, the attention of 

agement an increasingly complicated art. agriculturists turned to the application of natu- 

The hired farm manager or estate manager ral science to agricultural technique. But the 
has been of some importance in the history of rapid opening of new and highly productive 
agriculture. He has appeared in every society agricultural lands in America and other parts of 
characterized by large landed estates and absen- the world in the latter half of the nineteenth 
tee ownership — in Egypt, in the later Roman century with the consequent flooding of Euro- 
Empire, throughout mediaeval and modern Eu- pean markets and depression of agriculture again 
rope. Such hired managers have at times con- directed general attention to the economic prob- 
tributed to the science of farm management; lems of the farmer. A group of German scholars, 
more often, however, such management has been of which von dcr Goltz, Kraemer and Pohl were 
inefficient and unprogressivc. the most conspicuous, revived interest in the 

In the United States, where the family sized work of Thaer and carried forward the develop- 
holding is the prevailing type, the number of ment of farm management principles and the 
farms operated by hired managers has always application of farm accounting to the organiza- 
been comparatively small. In recent years, how- tion and operation of farms, 
ever, there has been a conspicuous development In the theoretical sphere problems of farm 
of a new type of farm management service, management merge into those of the broader 
Companies have been formed for the purpose of study of agricultural economics {q.v.) and the 
planning and operating farms for owners who development of the two has proceeded in a 
do not care to put them into the hands of tenants parallel course, often through the efforts of the 
and who are not in a position to organize and same individuals. Thus Laur in Switzerland and 
operate them themselves. In the last decade such Aeroboe in Germany, leaders in European farm 
management companies have gained temporary management, are also outstanding agricultural 
importance in the disposition of farms acquired economists. These two are at considerable vari- 
by banks or insurance companies as the result of ance in their conception of the farm manage- 
mortgage foreclosures. ment problem, particularly the theory and prac- 

More important has been the development, tise of farm business analysis. Aeroboe, who has 
particularly in European countries but also in held teaching and research positions in various 
the United States, of organizations rendering a German universities and has had successful ex- 
limited amount of managerial service such as the perience in practical estate management, has for 
keeping of records and accounts and the analyz- many years conducted a farm accounting service 
ing of such data for the guidance of farm pro- for the proprietors of German estates. His point 
prietors. This service is in many countries a part of view in farm management is that of the large 
of the government program of agricultural ex- scale operator. On the other hand Laur, for 
tension work; in Europe it has been largely fos- many years professor of rural economics at the 

tered also by the agricultural societies. Such Zurich Polytechnic, who as secretary of the 

programs represent practical applications of a Union Suisse des Paysans has supervised an ac- 

growing science and discipline of farm manage- count keeping service for Swiss peasant farmers 

ment. and conducted researches in farm accounting 

The evolution of the function of farm man- and farm management, takes the problems of the 
agement has resulted in the growth of systematic, small farmer as his basis for analysis of farm 
analytic study of its underlying principles. Ar- management problems. On the technical side 
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Laur is an ardent supporter of detailed and in- 
dependent cost accounting analysis of the vari- 
ous separate enterprises making up the farm 
business as the foundation for business analysis 
and production guidance, whereas Aeroboe con- 
ceives of the farm as a closely knit organism and 
regards the effort at financial analysis of the pro- 
duction of an individual crop or class of livestock 
as artificial and misleading. A similar variance in 
point of view is reflected by different groups of 
farm management specialists in Great Britain 
and the United States. 

Farm management research and instruction 
in Europe have greatly developed during the 
last two decades. Germany has led the way 
not only in the study of farm management but 
in research into such special aspects as farm 
labor efficiency. In Great Britain a number of 
research establishments have been set up, the 
most notable of which is the Agricultural Eco- 
nomics Research Institute organized in 1913 at 
Oxford University. The prevailing type of inves- 
tigation in these institutions is the study of pro- 
duction costs, although many projects of broader 
scope arc being prosecuted. Other western Eu- 
ropean countries including Denmark, Sweden 
and Norway are developing substantial programs 
of farm management research. In at least half a 
dozen European countries something approach- 
ing Laur’s system of record keeping is in oper- 
ation, either officially as a part of government 
service or privately on a commercial basis. 

Especially interesting arc the recent develop- 
ments in Soviet Russia. In the earlier years farm 
management research centered about the prob- 
lem of the organization of peasant farms. Chaya- 
nov’s (Tschajanow) work. Die Lehre von der 
bduerlichen Wirtschaft (Berlin 1923, tr. from 
Russian by F. Schlomer), is probably the out- 
standing Russian contribution in this field. From 
some points of view the most significant recent 
development in farm management has been the 
assumption of that function by the state as ex- 
emplified in Soviet Russia. The government has 
not only itself undertaken the organization and 
operation of vast tracts of land for the production 
of grains and livestock, but is taking an active 
part in the reorganization of peasant farming 
through its program of collectivization. Russian 
farm management investigators are vigorously 
at work on the new problems raised by state 
farming and collectivized agriculture. 

In the United States the scientific attack on 
farm management problems through research 
and instruction is of much more recent origin 


than in Europe. In 1902 the Minnesota Agri- 
cultural Experiment Station in cooperation with 
the federal Department of Agriculture began a 
series of studies in the cost of production of farm 
products which has extended with minor inter- 
ruptions to the present time, mostly under the 
direction of Andrew Boss. These studies have 
been based on more or less elaborate records of 
actual costs compiled by farmers with the aid of 
specialists. A little later the New York Agricul- 
tural Experiment Station under the leadership 
of G. F. Warren began the study of farm man- 
agement through the survey method, which in- 
volved securing the farmers’ estimates of in- 
come and expenses through personal interviews 
conducted by students or special agents. This 
method, which was adapted to the covering of 
a wide area by relatively few enumerators, was 
taken up by the United States Department of 
Agriculture upon the establishment of the Of- 
fice of Farm Management in 1905 under the 
direction of W. J . Spillman and was carried on in 
various parts of the country. A new contact with 
general economic theory was given to farm man- 
agement research by the work of H. C. Taylor, 
first at the University of Wisconsin and from 
1919 to 1921 as chief of the federal Office of 
Farm Management. While this new influence 
raised a controversy which is still existent as to 
the relative validity of the cost accounting ap- 
proach to farm management problems and the 
more generalized approach from the point of 
view of the business as a whole, the result has 
undoubtedly been a broadening of the program 
of farm management research. 

By 1914 some form of research into the prob- 
lems of farm management had been inaugurated 
in about 25 percent of the agricultural experi- 
ment stations of the United States. This re- 
search consisted largely in attempts to devise 
methods of cost analysis and some studies of the 
best combinations of products and of technical 
methods. The application of the results of this 
study was accomplished largely through the ex- 
tension workers of the colleges and of the De- 
partment of Agriculture. The whole movement 
received a great impetus in the post-war period. 
The creation v)f a national extension service had 
provided the basis for an enlarged program; the 
discussion of price fixing during the war led to a 
new interest in cost accounting methods for 
farmers; while the agricultural depression made 
evident the need for increasing control of the 
economic aspects of farm life. 

A survey of research in agricultural economics 
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made by the Social Science Research Council in 
1927 revealed that in that year there were 125 
farm management projects being conducted by 
state experiment stations and the federal Bureau 
of Agricultural Economics. A broad range of 
problems was covered in this research. It in- 
cluded cost of production studies, general stud- 
ies in the r)rganization and reorganization of 
farms, studies in farm practise, studies in the 
methods of farm business analysis and a rapidly 
growing program of type-of-farming studies in 
which the regional and local variations in farm 
economy are related to the numerous combina- 
tions of physical conditions and economic forces 
which shape and reshape agriculture. Research 
into the personal characteristics making for suc- 
cess or failure in the function of farm proprietor- 
ship has been begun. The problem of making 
the results of such studies serviceable to the in- 
dividual farmer remains a serious one. Some 
students of the problem feel that all that can be 
done is to acquaint the farmer with methods of 
cost analysis and to allow him to make his own 
decisions as to changes in production policies; 
others advocate the elaboration of local pro- 
grams of agricultural improvement by special 
farm management leaders and the presentation 
of such plans to all the farmers of a region. 

One of the most significant developments of 
farm management research in the post-war period 
has been a concerted effort toward refinement 
of method, particularly in terms of quantitative 
analysis. There has also been a clarification of 
the objectives of such research. The outstanding 
objectives are now recognized as, first, the gain- 
ing of a clear and more adequate understanding 
of the problem which the individual farmer faces 
in attempting to make the most of his resources; 
second, aid in the broader problem of agricul- 
tural readjustment; and, third, the furnishing of 
adequate subject matter for instruction in sec- 
ondary schools, in colleges and through a rap- 
idly expanding extension service in the prin- 
ciples of farm organization and management. 

C. L. Holmes 

See: Agricultural Economics; Extension Work, 
Agricultural; Farm; Landed Estates; Farm 
1'enancy; Agricultural Labor; Agricultural Ma- 
chinery; Agricultural Marketing; Agricultural 
Cooperation; Scientific Management. 

Consult: For European Countries: Thaer, Albrecht, 
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Bennett, M. K., Farm Cost Studies in the United 
States (Palo Alto 1928); Social Science Research 
Council, Advisory Committee on Social and Eco- 
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FARM RELIEF. Farm relief measures can be 
defined as governmental arrangements, tempo- 
rary or permanent in character, which are de- 
signed to alleviate economic distress of estab- 
lished farmers. Since the World War the series 
of depressions in prices of farm products has 
manifested marked severity and has been almost 
world wide. In the United States the condition 
of agriculture is reflected by the fact that the 
farmer s buying power was 19 percent less in 
1925-26 than in 1919-20, while the buying 
power of others was increased, in some cases 
markedly. The recession in business activity 
during 1929-30 had as one of its first and most 
pronounced effects an increase in the disparity 
between the prices paid for farm products and 
the retail prices paid by farmers, the buying 
power of the farmers falling below the 19 10-14 
average by 30 percent. The disequilibrium be- 
tween agriculture and industry has persisted 
both in the United States and elsewhere. In fact, 
in 1929 and after, some countries with impor- 
tant industrial populations, such as Germany, 
France and Italy, have used national policies 
more effectively than other countries to prevent 
low domestic prices in the case of staples such 
as wheat and rye. 

Farm relief schemes existed in Europe during 
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the nineteenth century and earlier; in the eight- 
eenth century the Prussian grain reserve organi- 
zation did much to maintain prices, while re- 
forms in land tenure in France and changes in 
protectionist policies to aid agriculture in vari- 
ous countries were effected throughout the nine- 
teenth century. In general two methods were 
followed: attempts to change the direction of 
production toward products whose prices were 
less depressed were made in England, Holland 
and Switzerland, and manipulations of customs 
duties were prominent in France and Germany. 

Post-war systems of relief have emphasized 
central agencies for stabilization of prices and 
control of the customs duties. Important Euro- 
pean patterns of farm relief used since 1920 
include two that are new or given new force in 
application. Germany, Sweden, Czechoslovakia, 
Latvia, France and Estonia have imposed re- 
quirements that home grown wheat and rye be 
used by millers in proportions ranging from 30 
to 95 percent. Sweden, Latvia, Switzerland, 
Portugal and Spain have developed grain mo- 
nopolies different from tobacco and other fiscal 
monopolies in that there is no expectation that 
the public treasuries will have increased net 
receipts. 

An older European pattern has been used 
in behalf of some of the farm products of Aus- 
tria, Czechoslovakia, Gennany, Hungary, Lat- 
via, Poland and Sweden. 'I'hese have been given 
an export impetus by the use of export-import 
certificates, the legal principle of which, particu- 
larly in its most liberalized pre-war application 
in the German Einfuhrscheine , which were in- 
troduced in 1879, was used in formulating the 
original plan for export debentures in the United 
States. Agricultural products sent out with cer- 
tificate benefit were replaceable by dutiable 
imports with duties canceled. Assignability of 
certificates made them resemble cash bounties 
to exporters with corresponding effects in in- 
creasing prices above world parity. These cer- 
tificates, used in the several countries without 
provoking foreign reactions which have suffi- 
ciently specific reference to the export premium 
rates in question to be designated as either anti- 
dumping or directly retaliatory, have tended to 
alleviate the rigors of the protectionist regime 
in the case of the particular products. The gen- 
eral tendency in Europe is to abandon export 
duties and to increase import tariffs in an effort 
to protect farm products. 

The American farmers* recent difficulties have 
arisen chiefly out of a lack of balance between 
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production and demand. On the one hand, stim- 
ulation of supply has resulted from favorable 
prices during the war, governmental encourage- 
ment, widespread farm mechanization and liqui- 
dation of certain classes of livestock, such as beef 
cattle. Adjustments to low prices of farm prod- 
ucts have tended to include reduced production 
only as a last resort. On the other hand, domestic 
demand has been lessened by decline in the con- 
sumption of feed crops as a result of decrease 
in the number of horses and mules and the 
reduced use of corn as food, and by decline in 
per capita food and beverage consumption of 
cereals and in use of some other farm products, 
notably animal fats. Foreign demand has been 
altered because foreign low cost producers have 
been expanding output and because reduced 
purchasing power in Europe since the World 
War has cut off markets for farm products. 

In the more comprehensive explanations of 
the economic disparities evident in American 
agriculture since 1920 various factors have been 
prominent, although there is little agreement 
as to the weight to be given them. High tariffs 
abroad and at home have united to reduce the 
exchange power of American farm exportables. 
Agricultural protective duties in the tariff' act 
of 1930 designed to expand home production of 
farm products now imported have not been suc- 
cessful in diversifying the agricultural uses of 
land sufficiently to afford general price relief. 
It has been claimed that the result of tlie immi- 
gration policy of the United Stat(;s is to keep 
high the wage costs to farmers and wage costs 
of domestic services and products which they 
buy. Effects of decreased immigration in main- 
taining per capita purchasing power in Ameri- 
can cities have been emphasized as immediately 
helpful to non-export branches of agriculture, 
but it is possible that the higher wages resulting 
have been expended chiefly on non-agricultural 
products. 

The post-war credit reversal by which goods 
exported from the United States are no longer 
needed to pay interest or instalments on large 
amounts of European capital has caused the 
large intergovernmental and other interconti- 
nental debts to take a prominent place in the 
problems of American agricultural exports. On 
this side reduced willingness to receive foreign 
products, as evidenced by the increased rates 
in the tariff acts of 1922 and 1930 and refusal 
to cancel intergovernmental debts, has tended 
to make agricultural self-sufficiency a primary 
objective in net debtor dountries, or at least to 
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give them added reasons for economic rap- 
prochement with agricultural exporting coun- 
tries more willing to accept their industrial goods 
in exchange. 

Reclamation projects promoted under gov- 
ernmental stimulus as well as through the ac- 
tivity of private land development companies 
have led to a wide extension of farming on 
formerly unused land quite without respect to 
the protection of established agriculture either 
in the United States or in other countries. In 
some countries laws have been passed for redis- 
tributing land to users committed to more in- 
tensive cultivation. Taxes paid by farmers have 
increased two and one half times since 1914, 
while land prices and values of farm products 
have lagged behind, with the result that farmers 
pay a larger percentage of their income in taxa- 
tion than all other groups. The majority of 
farmers in nearly every state have remained out- 
side of any national general service farm organi- 
zation, and likewise many farmers have kept aloof 
from cooperative commodity organizations. In 
the case of products entering international mar- 
kets no more than the faintest beginnings of 
international action by farm organizations have 
been in evidence. 

The seriousness of the situation from the 
standpoint of the nation as a whole has lain in 
the deterioration of the farm real estate in many 
cases, in the encouragement of considerable un- 
profitable shifting of farming personnel, plans 
and procedure, the passing of farm real estate 
titles to hands whose strength lies in non-agri- 
cultural sources of income, and the resultant 
reduction of the standard of living of a large 
part of the population. 

In the United States Congress the bills 
brought to vote emphasized three main types of 
remedies. Import duties in the Fordney emer- 
gency tariff act of 1921 , the Fordney-McCumber 
act of 1922 and the Hawley-Smoot act of 1930 
were directed toward the protection of farm 
products. In 1921 the War Finance Corporation 
was reorganized for the purpose of assisting in 
the financing of the exportation of agricultural 
and other products; in 1923 the Federal Inter- 
mediate Credit Act was passed, and in 1929 
the campaign for credit was given further ex- 
pression in those features of the Agricultural 
Marketing Act emphasizing loans to agricultural 
cooperative associations. The third group of 
measures was designed to increase the power of 
exportable farm products to command dutiable 
imports and other items in exchange; emphasis 


was placed successively on equalization scrip, 
equalization fees and export debentures. In the 
provisions of the Agricultural Marketing Act, 
however, the most drastic step taken was to 
authorize the organization of stabilization cor- 
porations for holding products during emer- 
gencies. 

The Federal Farm Board was established 
July 15, 1929. During the first two years of its 
existence its emphasis, apart from price stabili- 
zation activities in wheat and cotton, was upon 
building up national sales agencies and regional 
associations to provide interconnections between 
the new agencies and existing or new local co- 
operative associations. National sales agencies 
established during this period include the Farm- 
ers* National Grain Corporation, Chicago; the 
National Wool Marketing Corporation, Boston; 
the American Cotton Cooperative Association, 
New Orleans; the National Livestock Marketing 
Association, Chicago; the National Pecan Mar- 
keting Association, Jackson, Mississippi; the 
National Bean Marketing Association, Denver; 
and the National Beet Growers* Association, 
Greeley, Colorado. The end of the second year 
of Board operation found these agencies func- 
tioning with various degrees of vigor, but with- 
out exception they were still far short of full 
commodity control. During these first two 
years prices of most farm products continually 
slumped to lower levels. While the holding of 
surpluses in a year of marked rise in prices might 
bring price benefits sufficient to pay carrying 
charges, in prolonged periods of falling prices 
such holding brings inevitable losses to the ac- 
cumulating agency and is not likely to promote 
price recovery. 

The principal problems in the stabilization 
process have arisen from the difficulty of cre- 
ating scarcity and the tendency to aid prices in 
other countries where foreign competitors with- 
out joining in the costs of applying the method 
have benefited at the same time that an over- 
abundant supply is heaped up in the United 
States. Under the stabilization operations the 
tendency was to shut off exportation of milled 
products more sharply and promptly than that 
of related raw materials. For a stabilizing coun- 
try to reduce its share of the milling by-prod- 
ucts, preferably kept cheap for the sake of its 
livestock and dairy industries, could have both 
agricultural and industrial disadvantages. Any 
marked tendency to confine foreign sales to the 
more highly competitive unmilled grain rather 
than flour has the seeds of handicap for the 
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stabilization corporation when it proceeds to re- 
duce its holdings. 

The methods of stabilization corporations 
stand in contrast with those implicit in scrip, 
fee and debenture plans, designed to offset ex- 
port handling charges on both the processed and 
unprocessed products and to seek national prices 
above world parity through adjusted national 
scarcity. The equalization fee, a fundamental fea- 
ture of the more far reaching McNary-Haugen 
bills, would provide that surpluses above do- 
mestic consumption be exported at world prices, 
any losses engendered by the difference between 
world and domestic price being recouped by a 
differential loan assessment, or equalization fee, 
on each pound or bushel sold domestically. The 
domestic price would thus be influenced by the 
import duty and the amount of the equalization 
fee. Under some plans the assessment would 
be made by paying the producers in the form 
of scrip, whose redeemable value would be de- 
termined after operating costs and losses had 
been calculated. The debenture plan would pro- 
vide customs credits having the same economic 
effect as a cash bounty on exports of agricultural 
products, the debentures being used by import- 
ers in the payment of customs duties. Domestic 
prices would thus be raised but little less than 
by a cash bounty. The domestic allotment plan 
provides for world parity prices to producers 
for their exports and for this price plus a con- 
siderable portion of the tariff duty for goods 
marketed domestically. Allotments as to the 
amount sold in the home market would be 
made to producers. These three plans all aim to 
“take advantage of the tariff’" on farm products, 
but they differ among themselves in that the 
equalization fee, scrip and cognate domestic 
allotment plans would finance reimbursements 
for foreign sale losses through compulsory levies 
on the marketed units of product selected for 
benefit, while export debentures would cause 
the difference to be made up through increased 
dependence upon general taxation. Questions of 
constitutionality apply with special force to all 
proposals involving compulsory levies. The de- 
sirability of adding a sales tax upon any of the 
units of a product for which net price enhance- 
ment is sought can be questioned also in terms 
of the limits to which regressive burdens should 
be placed upon producers and consumers. Ques- 
tions of using general taxes to support export 
premiums arise less as legal than as economic 
problems in the case of export debentures. 

Recognition of need for concerted interna- 
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tional action has been most in evidence in the 
case of rubber, sugar, wheat and other products, 
although the International Wheat Conference of 
March-April, 1931, failed to recommend any 
quota plan for production or exports. No other 
plans have reached the point of development of 
cither the Stevenson rubber or the Chadbourne 
sugar plans. International agricultural confer- 
ences confined mainly to European countries 
have given some impetus toward special trading 
agreements between exporting and nearby im- 
porting countries. The individualism of nations 
in their attitude toward agricultural products 
having international markets seems to make ade- 
quate collective action remote. Without such 
action, however, expansion of production and 
exports may proceed apace in Russia and other 
countries and even be aided by restrictions appli- 
cable elsewhere. This applies not only to restric- 
tions as to plantings and breedings, to exports 
of products in raw, semimanufactured or final 
form, but also to restriction designed to turn a 
part of tlie production toward use as animal 
feeds in the case of bread grains or otherwise to 
affect class price advantages for portions of cer- 
tain croj^s. Elfort along these lines in one coun- 
try without corresponding procedure in others 
is as likely as not to be futile or even worse. 

Even where equalized participation of the 
various countries could be assumed, it appears 
that immediate relief in the case of one type of 
commodity is likely to be based at least in part 
upon making more abundant the competitive 
supplies of farm products available for some 
other use. Most farm relief efforts if required to 
be maintained over long periods may cease to 
have more than a redistributing effect as be- 
tween different commodities and different coun- 
tries. In the process of shifting, however, agri- 
culture in a weak country or in a strong country 
lacking a disposition to protect it from external 
or internal disadvantages may participate in the 
national dividend less fully tlian in other coun- 
tries more able and disposed to take vigorous 
steps in its behalf. 

Charles L. Stewart 
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FARM TENANCY 

Generai. and FIistorical. Farm tenancy is 
one form of division of function in agriculture. 
As such it has existed in some form in most de- 
veloped agricultural systems. It is often difficult 
to distinguish actual cash tenancy from mere 
contracts for labor, under which the remunera- 
tion of the worker is supplied partly in land for 
his cultivation, or from metayage, or share ten- 
ancy, under which the tenant pays as rent a fixed 
or va rying share of the crop. The difficulty is 
greatest when one is dealing with historical phe- 
nomena, but even under contemporary condi- 
tions one class shades off into another and they 
are finally distinguishable only on legal princi- 
ples. Tenancy in its more advanced forms is 
created by a lease which differs from the mere 
contract under which the cropper, the share ten- 
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ant and the metayer work and hold land in that 
during its term it confers a limited title in the 
land itself and in the higher forms confers ex- 
clusive possession for the time being. Tenancy 
is also distinguishable from “cropper” systems 
or other labor contracts by the degree of interest 
of the tenant in the land and by the degree of 
interest of the owner in the labor of the worker 
or occupier. The owner has little control over 
the labor of a cash tenant, whereas he often 
supervises quite closely and to some extenc con- 
trols the cropper and even exercises general 
direction over the operations of the metayer. 

Farm tenancy may arise and has arisen from 
many economic and social causes, the chief of 
which perhaps are these: the inability of the 
owner to make economic use of land; the unv/ill- 
ingness of the laborer to work for wages; the 
inability of the cultivator to provide capital for 
both cultivation and ownership; and generally 
the economy of division of function in the sup- 
ply of capital and direct management or labor 
between owner and cultivator. While there have 
been cases in which the })revious a})})ropriation 
of land excluded cultivators from the pri\'ilegcs 
of ownership and led to their exploitation, the 
continuance of tenancy systems cannot he attrib- 
uted merely to such conditions. From Roman 
days to contemporary times some tenants at least 
have been comparatively rich cultivators. 

In the early history of agricultural organiza- 
tion it is often difficult to distinguish between 
tenure which is effective possession and tenancy 
which is merely beneficial occupation. Systems 
of communal or group occuj)ation and cultiva- 
tion preceded individual ownership of land in 
most parts of the world. In England and in parts 
of northern Europe, for instance, group occu- 
pation and use continued for several centuries 
after the beginning of the Christian era. In 
various ways forms of communal occupation and 
use developed into individual occupation with 
or without actual possession or into effective 
possession with or without occupation and use 
or into the condition of use without possession 
which is tenancy. In Rome apparently changes 
from communal cultivation came through the 
granting of parcels of land to dependents (cli- 
entes) of the clan as tenants at will (precario) on 
condition of their paying to the group a share of 
their crops. At a later date grants of land in 
the form of tenancy were made by the state to 
cultivators. In England grants of land were early 
made to the church and to persons who could 
not themselves conduct cultivation and who 
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therefore let it out to tenants. In some cases ten- 
ancy resulted from the establishment of differ- 
ences in economic and social status through 
conquest, d'he Atlieiiians, for instance, often let 
conquered lajid v\ hich had been allotted to them 
by the state to the former owners or cultivators 
as tenants. In other cases, as in the Roman Em- 
pire and again in the United States of America, 
the development of forms of tenancy was due to 
the economic and social breakdown of systems 
of slavery. In economic systems characterized by 
the prevalence of small individual proprietor- 
ship changes in the relative positions of debtors 
and creditors have led to systems of tenancy. 
In many parts of the world tenancy developed as 
an outgrowth of feudal systems. This was to some 
extent tlie case in Japan. Jn India it developed 
more directly from the necessities of obtaining 
state revenue and from conditions of creditor 
and debtor. But in northern Europe all existing 
.systems of tcinancy developed through feudalism. 

Under the feudal system all landholders were 
nominally tenants and no absolute rights of 
property were recognized except in the sover- 
eign or the community or in the sovereign as the 
representative of the community. But the ten- 
ants in chief were of the status of petty rulers 
and in the position of effective ownership for 
many economic purposes, while the position of 
subservient (base) tenants varied from that of 
the serf, w ho was part landholder and part slave, 
to that of the socager, who owed his lord no 
menial services and w^as almost a freeholder. In 
England the servile tenants paid their dues in 
services and in kind from before the Norman 
Ck)nquest to the beginning or the middle of the 
fourteenth century. Some rents were paid in 
cash or in fixed amounts of produce soon after 
the Black Death (1346-50), and by 1400 cash 
tenancy had emerged in both England and Scot- 
land. Tenancy leases had appeared in France 
and Flanders at the end of the thirteenth cen- 
tury. But produce rents continued side by side 
with cash rents in England until the end of the 
eighteenth century and in some parts of Europe 
into the twentieth century. The payment of fixed 
rent in either cash or produce, as distinct from a 
share of produce and unaccompanied by any 
personal service, emerged as the distinctive fea- 
ture of tenancy in the fifteenth century; rents 
were more commonly fixed and paid in cash 
after the influx of silver in the sixteenth century 
and after the development of the practise of 
collection of national dues and revenues in cash 
rather than in services or kind. 


The different courses of feudal development 
and decay in the various countries of Europe 
gave rise to varied systems of land tenure and 
use. In parts of Italy and I^Tancc, for instance, 
metayage followed the breakdown of the feudal 
system; and in other parts oi France feudal ele- 
ments in tenancy remained until the revolution 
established peasant proprietorship. In Holland 
and Belgium tenancy develoj^ed on a large scale, 
and in Great Britain it became almost universal. 
Belgian tenancy evolved from feudalism through 
metayage and cheptd (stock and land lease), a 
half way house between metayage and cash ten- 
ancy. 'fhe stock and land lease was also known 
in England but was not common there. The 
tendency toward the establishment of owner 
occupiers or yeomen farmers in hhigland in the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries and their 
decay in the early part of the nineteenth century 
in favor of tenancy illustrate the devious course 
of historical changes in this field. 

It must be clear that the economic position 
and the social status of tenants of farm lands 
have varied from country to country and from 
age to age. In the early days of tenancy in Rome 
it would appear that although the tenant was in 
a dependent position no great social ditference 
arose betw^een tenants and proprietors who were 
otherwise of about the same rank, and it was not 
until after the beginning of the Christian era 
that a clear distinction was made betw een eolo* 
nus, w'ho was a cultivator, and domiuus, who 
was a })roprietor. The political laws of Ihigland 
from the sixteenth to the early nineteenth cen- 
turies, especially the electoral law and custom, 
gave a higher status to the freehold owner than 
to the tenant, although the wealth and income 
of the latter might be much higher than that of 
the former. But by the latter half of the eight- 
eenth century such economic and social inferi- 
ority of the tenant as lingered from feudalism 
had disappeared. The gentleman farmer might 
be a tenant, while the freeholder might be a 
peasant cultivator with little better income than 
the wage earner. 

The economic position and the social status 
of tenants have varied with their personal or 
social origin and the degree of independence 
given them by their leases as well as with the 
size and productivity of their holdings and the 
resultant variations in their incomes. When the 
Roman landlord made his slave a tenant, w’ith 
or without providing equipment for cultivation, 
the tenant was bound to retain a degree of in- 
feriority; the same conditions recurred in the 
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southern United States; and when the German 
or English villein released from some of his 
feudal bonds became a tenant, a tinge of his 
former status still remained. But where there 
have been no social barriers between owners and 
cultivators most of the dilferenccs between own- 
ers and tenants have disappeared as the wealth 
and income of the two groups have become 
approximately equal. Nevertheless, in many and 
perhaps most parts of the world where progres- 
sive agriculture has been established the glam- 
our of ownership has persisted. 

"J"he economic status and circumstances of the 
tenant vary closely wdth the extent of the prop- 
erty interests given by the contract or lease and 
with the customs under which he cultivates. 
The mere cropper, or share, tenant may have no 
economic interest in the land apart from its con- 
tribution to the current crop. lie may be “here 
today and gone tomorrow”; the owner gives him 
orders and supervises his activities. But the cul- 
tivator under a lease has definite rights which 
are protected by law or custom and often both. 
There are indeed forms of tenancy in which the 
tenant’s interests in the holding are as large as 
those of the owner of the soil. Under the Ulster 
system of tenant right the tenant provided build- 
ings and permanent equipment for farms, and 
his right to compensation for improvements 
sometimes represented more than half the total 
capital value of the holding. Farm tenants in 
the F rench speaking regions of Belgium propo.se 
their successors to their landlords, having pre- 
viously come to an agreement with the pro- 
posed incomer on the subject of valuation of the 
outgoer’s improvements. The “Evesham cus- 
tom” in Worcestershire, England, gives the ten- 
ant the right to dispose of his interests to an 
incoming tenant subject co the owner’s accept- 
ance of the incomer, which is rarely refused. 
Similar practises exist by custom and usage in 
Picardy. Customs or laws giving such rights in 
eflPect reduce the fundamental owner to the posi- 
tion of a receiver of ground rents. 

Various degrees of property interests and of 
security of tenure are given to tenants under 
their contracts or leases. I’he common forms of 
tenancy have been tenancy at will, tenancies 
from year to year, tenancies for terms of years 
and perpetual leases. Tenancy at will, known to 
Roman law as precarium, might be terminated 
at any time by the will of either of the parties. 
The legal system of England, as of most other 
countries in which tenancy at will has arisen, has 
always tended to show disfavor to this form as 
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being contrary to the public interest and likely 
to be harsh on the tenant. Tenancies from year 
to year, in practise for one year and then from 
one year to another until notice to terminate is 
given by one of the parties, are theoretically 
short term leases. But in practise agreements for 
tenancies from year to year may subsist for long 
periods. 'I’here are well authenticated cases of 
continuous occupation of one farm by one family 
for two or three generations under such agree- 
ments in England. Leases for periods in Great 
Britain usually run for five, seven, fourteen or 
twenty-one years with provisions for renewal, 
but leases for the longer periods have tended to 
disappear. On the whole it is probable that ten- 
ancies subsist for longer periods under the year 
to year agreements than under leases for periods 
of years. The average period of occupation of 
one farm by a farmer in England has been about 
fifteen to sixteen years, which is longer than the 
average period of occupation for one farm by 
farmer owners in the United States. In Belgium 
the duration of leases is dependent upon the 
type of crop or cropping system followed. For 
arable land it may be one year but is more com- 
monly three years and extends to six or nine 
years. Grassland is commonly let for one year 
but also for three, six or nine years. But tenan- 
cies do not necessarily terminate with the ter- 
mination of current leases and may subsist for 
long periods. Owners and tenants entering into 
verbal agreements leave to law and custom the 
duration of the tenancy and conditions other 
than rent. Tenants by emphyteusis, holding per- 
petual leases, have been hardly distinguishable 
from owners in some parts of Europe. 

Where systems of tenancy have long been es- 
tablished, systems of tenant right develop either 
under the law or by usage and custom and some* 
times by both. Roman law contained provision 
for the protection of the interests of both ten- 
ants and owners. Where tenancy developed from 
feudalism, some customs of the manors attached 
to base tenures were transferred to cash ten- 
ancy systems; but the new system of tenancy 
also required new customs especially as agricul- 
tural practises developed and became more elab- 
orate. In England there was a steady growth of 
practise and custom during the eighteenth cen- 
tury and the early part of the nineteenth, when 
customs having the effect of law began to be 
recorded. Disputes between owners and tenants 
arising from changing conditions led to closer 
examination of the rationale of existing customs. 
In 1875 Parliament passed the first Agricultural 
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Holdings Act, which gave general legal founda- 
tion for tenant right in certain improvements; 
and since 1880 the general body of law of tenant 
right as embodied in statutes and judicial deci- 
sions has greatly extended and developed. In 
England the law overrides provisions in indi- 
vidual leases; in Belgium, on the other hand, 
where also an extensive body of tenancy law and 
custom has been built up, the lease is the prime 
source of legal rights regulating relations be- 
tween owner and tenant and the provisions of 
leases sometimes override the fundamental law. 
On the whole there has been less development 
of custom and law governing conditions of ten- 
ancy where it has grown out of a general system 
of cultivation by small owners, but almost every- 
where some accepted usages and common (al- 
though not necessarily legally recognized) cus- 
toms tend to regulate relations between owners 
and tenants. 

Controversies between owners and tenants 
have frequently centered round the subjects 
which in the nineteenth century became known 
as the three F’s: fair rents, fixity of tenure and 
freedom of cropping, to which was added later 
freedom of sale of produce; but in some localities 
and periods the political and religious freedom 
of tenants has also caused trouble. Demand on 
the part of tenants for fixity of tenure or stability 
of rents has sometimes arisen from changes in 
economic conditions which tended to raise the 
rental value of land. More often, however, fixity 
of tenure or alternatively provision for compen- 
sation for improvements made by the tenant 
became necessary as agricultural practises de- 
veloped and traditional systems no longer suf- 
ficed. The demand for freedom of choice in the 
rotation of crops arose especially where the pro- 
duction of new “cash” crops was profitable to 
cultivators. But owners were unwilling to depart 
from traditional rotations which were known to 
preserve the fertility of the soil. Demand for 
freedom of sale of crops arose from the same 
circumstances. In Great Britain the questions 
of security of tenure, of freedom of cropping and 
sale of crops, have been settled by statute law 
and some degree of fixity of tenure has been 
secured to tenants by provision for compensation 
for disturbance on grounds other than those of 
bad husbandry. In Scotland and in Ireland some 
rents are fixed under statute law by procedure 
of a semijudicial character. Where tenancy sys- 
tems are general and strongly established there 
is no absolute fixity of rents. In Great Britain 
and Holland, for instance, many adjustments of 


rents are made in periods of economic depres- 
sion without termination of tenancies, cither 
through the fixing of new rents or through re- 
mission of a portion of the fixed rent for a 
period of time. But the question of “fair” rents 
appears almost chronically under all tenancy 
systems. Excess rents may easily prevent tenants 
from getting their due earnings or profits, and 
in some localities and periods there has been 
general exploitation of tenants. 

Criticisms of general systems of tenancy have 
been made on many grounds; it is claimed, for 
example, that they fail to induce full economic 
use of land or alternatively that they tend to 
its uneconomic exploitation; that they are eco- 
nomically unjust to tenants; that they tend to 
restrict the personal liberty of tenants; and that 
they tend to economic or social instability. Ar- 
thur Young’s aphorism that “the magic of own- 
ership turns sand into gold” has probably done 
untold damage. The general view, in some coun- 
tries a result of presumption or general prin- 
ciple, in others possibly of experience, is that 
ownership of land is economically and socially 
more beneficial than tenancy; and in particular 
that ownership creates far greater incentive to 
economic effort and enterprise than the most 
secure form of tenancy. 'Fhe economic and social 
effects of tenancy, however, are very largely 
conditioned by tlie legal and political environ- 
ments amid which they exist. Where conditions 
of tenancy are governed by adequate laws, cus- 
toms or usages and where these evolve and ex- 
pand with developments in agricultural practises, 
systems of tenancy may yield economic and social 
results equally beneficial to those of any system 
of ownership cultivation. In some respects such 
systems are economically more elastic than peas- 
ant proprietorship and on occasions they tend 
to be more rapidly adjusted to changes in general 
economic conditions. They arc sometimes to be 
preferred to cultivating ownership where nomi- 
nal ownership is accompanied by heavy encum- 
brance of mortgage debt. It has been said that 
from the agricultural standpoint the system of 
tenancy is more applicable to crops of which the 
cycle of production is completed within one year 
than to rotations of crops or to single crops 
which require a number of years for full reali- 
zation of economic benefits. This view tends to 
confuse tenancy under which considerable and 
continuing interests in land are created and 
cropper or mere labor systems in which the 
interest in labor is greater than that in land. 
Only crude and undeveloped systems of tenancy 
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are inapplicable to intensive or complex farming 
practises. Tenancy has provided useful systems 
of division of function in the supply of capital, 
of management and of labor and under some 
circumstances has led to more effective use of 
capital and labor than could have been secured 
under any other system. It does not necessarily 
lead to economic, political or social instability 
or to waste of resources in land. The rise of 
radical or socialist movements for a time caused 
fears of the association of tenants with prole- 
tarian workers in more or less revolutionary 
movements. Such views were prevalent in France 
and Italy in the early twentieth century when 
syndicalist doctrines w'ere gaining a certain foot- 
hold among the metayers. In contrast the class 
of small proprietors were assumed to be reliable 
supporters of the status quo. There is compara- 
tively little in recent or contemporary experience 
to support these fears or views. 

The most intricate of tenancy problems are 
those connected with the personal or political 
and religious liberty of tenants and with the 
development of social organizations and insti- 
tutions in areas in which tenancy predominates. 
Where the tenants normally expect to remain as 
tenants, where they are attached to definite lo- 
calities and where, as is usual in such circum- 
stances, their interests are fairly protected by 
law or custom, there develop social institutions 
of equal efficiency with those established by 
communities or proprietors. But where, as in 
more recently developed countries such as the 
United States or some of the British dominions, 
the tenant regards his present occupation as a 
stepping stone to ownership, where he has little 
attachment to any locality and where, as is often 
the case, there is comparatively little protection 
of his interests by clearly recognized custom 
or by law, r low degree of development of social 
institutions is a natural corollary. Conflicts in 
regard to personal or political liberty tend to 
arise more often where owners and tenants are 
of different races or religions, but it is also 
natural that in periods of political stress owners 
of land should attempt to use their superior 
economic status to influence the views and ac- 
tivities of their tenants. Again, actual conditions 
in this sphere depend on general factors in the 
social environment, on the general political laws 
of each country and on the provisions for the 
protection of the tenants by law or custom. 
Where cash tenancy exists in the United States 
or in the British dominions little or nothing 
16 heard concerning political or religious op- 


pression, and in some parts of the continent 
of Europe the tenant is as free as the occupying 
owner. 

A. W. Ashby 

United States. Farm tenancy refers to the 
status of the farmer who hires the farm which 
he operates, giving for the use of the land cithei 
a stated fraction of the crops or other products 
(share tenancy), a fixed money rental (cash ten- 
ancy) or sometimes a combination of the two. 
The share tenant may work under close super- 
vision by the landlord, as is the case with the 
southern “cropper,” although a large percent- 
age of share tenants and most cash tenants re- 
ceive little or no supervision except in the form 
of general provisions in the lease contract, such 
as a clause specifying the crop rotation to be 
followed. Farmers who own some land which 
they operate and hire additional land are classi- 
fied in the United States census as “part own 
ers” rather than as tenants, although they con- 
trol in the aggregate a considerable fraction {26.7 
percent in 1925) of the total acreage of rented 
farm land. 

Farm tenancy differs so widely in its nature 
and incidence in different parts of the country 
that it is hardly possible to generalize in very 
specific terms for the United States as a whole. 
On the one hand, farm tenancy may be only a 
form of contract through which labor is kept 
on the fann to the end of the crop season; on 
the other hand, it may be a device through which 
a highly competent farmer with limited capita) 
is enabled to put into operation the most effi- 
cient methods of farming. All types of tenancy 
have some points in common, nevertheless. The 
tenant must always work without the stimulus 
of land ownership, and the tenant farm usually 
suffers to some extent from the lack of an own- 
er’s care. Every tenant farmer is likely to feel 
that he is subject in some measure to the will of 
the landlord and that the products of his own 
enterprise accrue in part to the benefit of the 
landlord. All that is possible here is an exami- 
nation of the extent to which American farms 
have been operated by tenants in recent years, 
with a very general survey of the different types 
of tenancy. 

Farms were first classified by tenure in the 
Agricultural Census in 1880, when 1,024,601 
farms, or 25.6 percent of the whole number, 
were returned as operated by tenants. There was 
a certain amount of farm tenancy even in colo- 
nial times, particularly in the older settlements, 
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but so long as free land was easily obtainable by 
going farther west, first across the Alleghenies, 
then into the Northwest Territory, then across 
the Mississippi, men without capital who wanted 
farm land were likely to seek such free land 
rather than to rent farms, except as a temporary 
arrangement. 

Considerably more than one half of the tenant 
farms reported in 1880 were in the southern 
states, forming 36.2 percent of the whole num- 
ber of farms in the south. The development of 
farm tenancy in the cotton states followed the 
breaking up of the old pre-Civil War planta- 
tions. After the emancipation of the slaves some 
of the plantations were worked by hired labor, 
but more of them were broken up into small 
holdings, each leased to a tenant. Many of the 
tenants who now operate these holdings are of a 
special type whose status is on the border line 
between that of a tenant and that of a hired 
laborer. These men, who arc locally known as 
“croppers,” supply little or nothing in the way 
of farm implements or livestock and work for 
the most part under close supervision; one might 
say that they differ from hired farm laborers 
only in that they receive their wages in the fonn 
of a share of the crop rather than in the fonn 
of a monthly or weekly wage. Nevertheless, 
these croppers occupy their farms, averaging 
about 40 acres, under a rental contract or agree- 
ment, and for this reason they are included in 
the total number of tenants recorded in the farm 
census. Croppers are of numerical importance 
only in the southern states, where they formed 
more than four tenths of all tenant farmers in 
1930 - about one third of the white tenants and 
considerably more than one half of the colored 
tenants. 

In general, a larger percentage of the tenants 
in the south work under the supervision of the 
landlord or his representative than elsewhere. 
The tenant farms in the south, even omitting 
the holdings of the croppers, arc smaller and 
lower in value than the farms operated by own- 
ers, whereas in the north and west the average 
value and average acreage of the tenant farms 
are considerably in excess of the averages for 
owner farms. 

Even outside the south, farm tenancy had 
developed to a considerable extent in 1880, as 
indicated by the census figures. In Illinois 31.4 
percent of the farms were operated by tenants; 
in Missouri 27.3 percent; in New Jersey 24.6 
percent; and in Iowa 23.8 percent. The average 
for all the northern states taken together, how- 
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ever, was only 19.2 percent and for the western 
states 14.0 percent. 

In 1890 the percentage of farms operated by 
tenants in the United States as a whole had 
increased to 28.4 (as compared with 25.6 in 
1880) and in J900, to 35.3. The rapid increase 
between 1890 and 1900 was partly if not mainly 
the result of the disappearance of free land; for 
by 1900 practically all of the desirable farm land 
available for homesteading had been taken up. 

The percentage of tenancy in 1910 was 37.0; 
in 1920, 38.1; and in 1925, 38.6. These figures 
would indicate that during the first quarter of 
the present century tenancy was no longer mak- 
ing rapid growth. As a matter of fact, however, 
these changes in the percentage of tenancy for 
the country as a whole were the net result of 
large increases in certain states, partly offset by 
decreases in other states. Between 1920 and 
1925, for example, the net increase in the num- 
ber of tenant farms was only about 8000, but 
this was the resultant of an increase of about 
150,000 tenant farms in 23 states, nearly offset 
by a decline of 142,000 in the number of tenant 
farms in 25 other states. 

Between 1925 and 1930, however, the number 
of tenant farms increased from 2,462,208 to 
2,664,365 — an increase of 201,757, or 8.2 per- 
cent, while the whole number of farms declined 
slightly (from 6,371,640 in 1925 to 6,288,648 in 
1930). The percentage of tenancy was thereby 
increased from 38.6 to 42.4. The number ot 
tenant farms increased in 32 states, the total 
increase in these slates amounting to 241,340. 
from which is to be deducted the tlecrease in 
16 states, amounting to 39,583. In 9 of the 16 
states showing a decrease in ♦^he number of ten- 
ant farms there was a still greater decrease in 
the total number of farms, so that the percentage 
of tenancy shows an increase in 41 states in ah 
The increase in tenancy during the last five-year 
period is therefore much more general as well as 
much greater in absolute amount than in the 
preceding five-year period. Many factors have 
contributed to this situation; one which has 
acted quite generally has been the agricultural 
depression, which has forced many farmers who 
held their land under mortgage into the tenant 
class. 

There appears to have been throughout the 
whole period a rather close relation between th; 
agricultural development of the several states 
and the advent of growth of farm tenancy. In 
the New England states, for example, farming 
was old before the supply of free land farther 
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west even approached exhaustion. As a result made up by the increase which appeared in 
of this situation, supplemented by the fact that 1930. 

much of the New England farm land was of poor In the mountain division the percentage of 
quality and therefore not very attractive to a tenancy has increased rapidly from 7.4 in 1880 
tenant, the percentage of tenancy in these states to 22.2 in 1925 and 24.4 in 1930. In the Pacific 
never attained a very high level; and it has been division the percentage of farms operated by 
declining since 1900 (except for slight nominal tenants has fluctuated considerably, being in 
increases in 1930 as compared with 1925). In 1925 slightly less than in 1880 (15.6 as compared 
the middle Atlantic states also the maximum with 16.8) but increasing in 1930 to 17.7, or 
percentage of tenancy was attained in 1900, since slightly more than the 1880 figure, 

which time there has been a continuous and The trend of farm tenancy in the several geo- 
ather rapid decline. In three of the states of graphic divisions and sections is indicated by 
vhe east north central division, Ohio, Indiana the figures in Table i. 

and Michigan, the maximum was reached in In the census reports tenants are classified on 
1920, with appreciably lower figures in 1925 and the basis of the form in which the rent is paid, 
1930; in Illinois, while the 1925 percentage was the simplest classification showing only share 
lower than the 1920, the 1930 figure is slightly tenants and cash tenants. The most detailed 
higher; and in Wisconsin there has been a con- classification is that of the 1920 census, which 
tinuous increase up to 1930. All of the states is summarized in Table li. Croppers and stand- 
of the west north central division except Mis- ing renters (tenants paying as rent a stated 
souri show a continuous and fairly rapid increase quantity of product) were tabulated separately 
in the percentage of tenancy, North Dakota pre- only for the south, the relatively small numbers 
senting a rather spectacular increase from 2.1 of cases found elsewhere being included respec- 
in 1880 to 35.1 in 1930. tively with share tenants and cash tenants. Even 

The growth of tenancy in the three southern this classification does not indicate the variety 
divisions has been maintained with local irregu- of relationships which may exist between land- 
larities since 1880, all three divisions starting lord and tenant. 

with relatively high percentages (35 or more) in For an appreciable percentage of all American 
that year and showing in 1930 percentages uni- farm tenants tenancy represents a step on what 
formly higher than any of the northern or west- has been termed the agricultural ladder, by 
ern divisions or states. In 1925, to be sure, 8 of which a young man starting as a farm laborer 
the 16 southern states showed a percentage of becomes successively a tenant, an owner subject 
tenancy lower than in 1920, but in all except to mortgage and finally an owner free from 
Delaware and Maryland this loss was more than mortgage debt. The statistical evidence support- 

TABLE I 


Percentage of All Farms in the United States Operated by Tenants, 1880 to 1930 


Geographic Division 

OR Skciion 

1030 

192s 

1920 

. 

1910 

1900 

1890 

1880 

United States 

42.4 

38.6 

38.1 

37*0 

35*3 

28.4 

25.6 

New England 

6.3 

5.6 

7*4 

8.0 

9.4 

9*3 

8.S 

Middle Atlantic 

14-7 

158 

20.7 

22.3 

25*3 

22.1 

19.2 

East north central 

27-3 

26.0 

28.1 

27.0 

26.3 

22.8 

20.5 

West north central 

39.9 

37-8 

34*2 

30*9 

29.6 

24.0 

20.5 

South Atlantic 

48.1 

44-5 

46.8 

1 45*9 

44*2 

38.S 

36.1 

East south central 

55-9 

50-3 

49.7 

1 50*7 

48.1 

38.3 

36.8 

West south central 

62.3 

59*2 

52.9 

i 52.8 

49.1 

38.6 

35*2 

Mountain 

24.4 

22.2 

15*4 

10.7 

12.2 

7*1 

7*4 

Pacific 

17.7 

15*6 

20. z 

17.2 

19.7 

14*7 

16.8 

North 

30.0 

28.0 

28.2 

26.5 

26.2 

22.1 

19.2 

South 

55-5 

51*1 

49.6 

49*6 

47.0 

38.5 

36.2 

West 

20.9 

18.7 

I7-7 

14.0 

16.6 

I2.I 

14.0 


Source: For figures from 1880 to 1920. Golden weiser, £. A., and Truesdell, L. E.. Farm Tenancy in Ihe United States, p. 23; iot 
1925. United States, Census of Agriculture, 192^, p> 4~*5; figures for 1930 compiled from preliminary reports of the UnUed States 
Census of Agriculture, igjo. 
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TABLE II 


Number of Tenant Farms by Type of Tenant, by Sections, 1920 


Type oi< Tenancy 

Unm ei) 
States 

North 

SolMH 

West 

All tenants 

2,454,804 

779,218 

1,591,121 

84,465 

Share tenants, including croppers 

Snare tenants proper 

Croppers * 

1,678,812 

1,117,721 

561,091 

422,859 

1,212,315 

651,224 

561,091 

43.638 

Share cash tenants 

127,822 

103,075 

22,672 

2.075 

Cash tenants, including standing renters 

Cash tenants proper 

Standing renters * 

583,005 

480,009 

104,996 

225,463 

324,184 

219,188 

104,996 

35.358 

Unspecified 

63,165 

27,821 

31,950 

3.394 


* Separately returned in the south only. 

Source: Goldcnweiser, A. E., and Truesdell, L. E.. Farm Tenancy in the United Slater, p. 120-21. 


ing the theory of the agricultural ladder is found 
in the classification of farmers by age and tenure, 
which is available for four censuses, 1890, 1900, 
1910 and 1920. These figures show in general 
that a large percentage of the farmers under 35 
years of age are tenants, while the percentage of 
tenancy declines rapidly as one goes on to the 
higher age groups. Specifically, in 1920 in the 
United States as a whole 75.8 percent of the 
farmers under 25 years of age and 56.5 percent 
of those from 25 to 34 were tenants, while only 
16.5 percent of those 65 years of age and over 
were tenants. Another 1920 tabulation shows 
that of all owner operators of farms in the 
United States 44.3 percent had operated farms 
as tenants previous to becoming owners. 

Except for those who are definitely looking 
forward to the ownership of the farms they 
occupy, the typical American farm tenant does 
not stay on one farm very long but moves from 
one to another. Of the whole number of tenants 
reported in the 1920 census, 43.4 percent had 
been on the farms where they were enumerated 
iss than 2 years, and 31.2 percent had been 
there from 2 to 4 years, leaving only 25.4 per- 
cent with a record of 5 years or more on the 
same farm. This practise of staying but a short 
time on one farm is the result partly of the pre- 
vailing type of lease, which usually runs for but 
one year, partly of the type of men who remain 
permanently in the status of farm tenant, and 
partly perhaps of the characteristically American 
desire for change. 

The idea is widely current that farm tenancy 
is more likely to be found where farm land prices 
are high than where they are low. To some ex- 


tent the statistics support this idea. Both the 
percentage of tenancy and the price of farm land 
are very much higher in Iowa than they are, for 
example, in New' Hampshire or Montana. On 
the other hand, the percentage of tenancy in 
Alabama or Mississippi is even higher than in 
Iowa, although prices of farm land in these 
southern states are relatively very low. Leaving 
the southern states out of consideration, how- 
ever, the correlation between land prices and 
the extent of tenancy in the different parts of 
the north and west seems to be fairly good. 
Theoretically the relation is reasonable. 'I 'he 
higher priced land is usually more productive, 
thereby making it possible for a tenant to pay 
rent out of the returns from its operation; and, 
on the other hand, the high priced land is more 
difiicult to purchase, thereby compelling would 
be farmers to rent the land at least for a time 
for lack of the capital requisite for its purchase. 

Furthennore, the amount of rent charged for 
the better grades of farm land is often relatively 
low as compared with the current rates of in- 
terest on farm loans. A tabulation of the 1920 
census returns for cash rent paid, in conjunction 
with the value of the rented farms, covering 
more than 30 percent of all the cash tenant 
farms in the country, showed that the annual 
rental formed only 3.54 percent of the value of 
the farms involved. In the state of South Dakota 
the cash rent represented only 2.52 percent of 
the value; in Nebraska, 2.59 percent; in Minne- 
sota, 2.86 percent; in Iowa, 2.88 percent; and 
in Illinois, 2.97 percent. 

Until rather recently the price of farm land 
had been increasing so rapidly and so generally 
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that such land could be considered a good in- 
vestment from the point of view of its price 
increase alone. The purchaser of farm land, in 
other words, not only had the use of the land, 
but also received the increase in its value, this 
latter speculative clement amounting in many 
localities over a period as long as 20 years to an 
average annual income in excess of the 3.54 
percent return referred to above. The tenant of 
course got nothing but the use of the land in 
return for his rental payments, while the land- 
lord received the increment in value in addition 
to the rent. 

Under present conditions the future course 
of farm land prices is very much in doubt. With 
improved methods of farming and with declin- 
ing demand for certain products, especially those 
formerly grown as food for fann work stock, 
there would seem to be too much farm land 
already under cultivation. Under such condi- 
tions one would hardly look for any very great 
increase in farm land prices in the immediate 
future. Whether this disappearance of the spec- 
ulative advantage of farm ownership will result 
in extensive further increases in tenancy remains 
to be seen. 

Tenancy has certain general effects on the 
method of conducting farm operations. In the 
first place, the farm tenant is not likely to make 
improvements in the soil or in the farm build- 
ings, since he cannot be sure of continuous use 
of them. Improved types ol farm leases, desir- 
able as they are, would overcome this difficulty 
only in so far as tenancy became more stabilized 
and the tenant less inclined to move from farm 
to farm. In the second place, he is likely to try 
to get out of the soil as much in the way of sala- 
ble products each year as he possibly can, since 
he cannot be certain of another chance next 
year. On the other hand, the tenant who has 
carefully considered the relative advantages of 
buying and hiring a farm and has decided to 
invest his capital in stock and equipment rather 
than in land may be better supplied with ma- 
chinery and livestock than other farmers of 
equal initial capital who decide to purchase 
farms. He may even use more up to date meth- 
ods; and many farm surveys have shown that 
tenant farmers under these conditions make 
larger incomes than owner farmers occupying 
similar farms in the same neighborhood. 

Nevertheless, there seems to be current among 
the rural inhabitants of the United States a 
strong prejudice in favor of ownership as against 
tenancy. Ownership does possess certain very 


definite advantages, chief of which is perhapo 
the fact that the owner unless he is too heavily 
mortgaged has assurance of continuous comiol 
of his farm. There are also certain intangible 
features, certain incentives, which enable — or 
compel — a man to work more diligently on his 
own farm than he would ever do on a rented 
farm. 

Farm tenants in general have a decidedly 
lower social standing than farm owners. This 
fact is perhaps largely chargeable to the short 
term contracts under which farm land is usually 
rented in the United States and to other inci- 
dental conditions which might be remedied 
through improved forms of rental contracts and 
rental practises. As matters stand, however, the 
tenant farmer lives in a poorer house; he has no 
incentive to make improvements in the residence 
since it is not his; and the landlord likewise has 
no incentive to make improvements so long as 
the tenant will worry along with conditions as 
they are. Tenant fanners take less part in the 
organized activities of the locality in which they 
live; they accumulate less adequate household 
equipment, especially when frequent moves are 
in prospect; and in general they profit less from 
those collective activities which distinguish an 
enterprising community from a backward one. 
Without doul>t the less enterprising men grad- 
ually drift into the class of tenants or remain 
there permanently in piace of advancing into 
ownership, so that the social condition of the 
tenant group as a whole is to some extent the 
result of this adverse selection. 

An important modifying factor in the farm 
tenancy situation, especially in the northern and 
western states, is the fact that a considerable 
percentage of the tenants arc closely related to 
their landlords, the percentage running as high 
as 40 in the state of Wisconsin and materially 
higher in individual counties. This percentage 
is based on the results of a question carried on 
the 1925 fann census schedule, which read: “Do 
you rent this farm from your own or your wife’s 
parent, grandparent, brother, or sister?” For 
the United States as a whole, excluding the 
south, close relationship to the landlord was re- 
turned in 1925 by 26.6 percent of the cash 
tenants and 29.1 percent of the other tenants. 

This relationship, which is doubtless partly 
responsible for the low rent paid by many cash 
tenants, should receive serious consideration in 
other connections. Many of the undesirable fea- 
tures which are currently charged to farm ten- 
ancy must surely be modified in these cases. 
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I'he farm rented from the operator’s father or 
father-in-law is likely to come into his posses- 
sion ev'entually by inheritance, even though he 
does not accumulate sufficient capital to pur- 
chase it on a strictly business basis. The tenant 
on a farm of this type is just as likely to be a 
permanent resident as if he were already the 
owner, and his place in the social activities of 
the neighborhood is likely to approximate that 
of an owner. 

Leon E. Truesdell 

See: Land Tenure; Landlord and Tenant; Landed 
Estates; Plantation; Latifundia; Colonate; Serf- 
dom; Farm; I^easantry; Arsentee Ownership; Land 
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FARMER LABOR PARTY, UNITED 
ATKS. See Parties, Political; Agrarian 

Movkmfnts. 

FARMERS’ ALLIANCE. The Farmers’ Alli- 
ance, the second effort in the llnitcd States at 
national organization of farmers for defense 
and advancement of common interests, had its 
origin in farmers’ clubs, which by the middle of 
the nineteenth century had been organized in 
virtually all parts of tlie country and by 1858 
had begun to federate on state lines. In the 
newer sections of the west and southwest, where 
law and order were not established, cattle and 
horse thieves committed constant depredations 
and settlers were often in danger of losing title 
to their lands because of litigation instituted 
by so-called land sharks. The first objective of 
these clubs was protection against such dangers, 
but they soon came to serv^e other functions, 
such as promoting agricultural education and 
providing social activities. Some also practised 
cooperative buying and selling. 

During this period western farmers gave 
financial support to the construction of rail- 
roads to transport their products to eastern 
markets. For many years, however, freight rates 
were high and railroad regulation became a 
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burning issue. Furthermore, interest rates in 
the west and southwest ran as high as 15 to 20 
percent. But the greatest cause of farmers* dis- 
content from 1865 to 1896 was the steady 
decline of the price level, which was interpreted 
to mean that farmers were being exploited in 
various ways by manufacturing, transportation, 
merchant and financial groups through unfair 
trade practises and the enactment of unfavor- 
able legislation. Middlemen were charged with 
combining to depress the prices of farm prod- 
ucts. These conditions created widespread dis- 
content and caused farmers to seek relief through 
organization. 

After the decline of the Grange in 1876, the 
south and a large part of the west were without 
any but local organizations, and the Farmers’ 
Alliance, in process of development at the time 
the Grange had attained its largest growth, ex- 
panded to fill the need. On the basis of copies 
of organization plans carried from Kansas into 
Texas and western New York two alliances were 
founded. The Texas Alliance was by far the 
more virile of the two organizations. It spread 
rapidly eastward over the Gulf states and into 
other parts of the country and soon became the 
dominant farm organization of the United 
States, the result in large part of the energetic 
and effective leadership of Dr. C. W. Macune. 
While it was secret in character, its members 
were all of one degree, a much simpler plan 
than that of the seven degrees used by the 
Grange. It excluded Negroes and included 
women and although supposedly limited to 
farmers had in its ranks many political aspirants 
and professional persons seeking the patronage 
of a large organization. Its legislative program 
included demands for the abolition of national 
banks and the issue of treasury notes according 
to need as a medium of exchange. 

lo gain new territory the leaders of the 
Texas Alliance did not depend alone upon 
organizing new local alliances but consolidated 
with other organizations wherever possible. 
Thus in 1887 a consolidation was effected with 
the Louisiana Farmers* Cooperative Union, the 
name of the combined organization becoming 
the National Farmers* Alliance and Cooperative 
Union of America. In 1888 a second consoli- 
dation was effected, this time with the National 
Agricultural Wheel, which had previously ab- 
sorbed the Brothers of Freedom. These latter 
organizations originating in Arkansas had by 
1887 spread to seven other states. The Wheel 
brought 500,000 members into the Alliance, 


which now became known as the Fanners* and 
Laborers* Union of America. 

Strong efforts were made to effect a union 
with the Northwest Alliance, the outgrowth of 
the New York Alliance, which was dominant 
in Iowa, Nebraska and Minnesota and in 1889 
had an estimated membership of 400,000. While 
the legislative programs of the two alliances 
were similar, the non-secret, loosely organized 
character of the Northwest Alliance and its 
policy of admitting Negroes to full membership 
made consolidation impossible. Organizers were 
therefore sent out to capture the Northwest’s 
territory for the larger organization, which by 
1890 was truly national in scope, with an esti- 
mated membership of 2,000,000. In addition 
other organizations, such as the Farmers* Mu- 
tual Benefit Association of Illinois and the 
National Colored Farmers* Alliance of the 
South, were subsequently brought into the Alli- 
ance family by means of a joint confederation 
committee whose task was to determine policies 
to be executed by the respective associations. 
Its name now became the National Farmers* 
Alliance and Industrial Union. 

Finally a loose combination was effected with 
the Knights of Labor, whereby common action 
of the congressional lobbying committees of 
the two organizations was secured on the ques- 
tions of national banks, a subtreasury system, 
the prohibition of dealing in futures of “all 
agricultural and mechanical” products, the free 
coinage of silver, the abolition of alien owner- 
ship of land, the opening to settlers of land held 
by large corporations, the prevention of the 
use of the taxation power to build up one inter- 
est or class at the expense of the other, the 
limitation of state and national revenue to cover 
expenses, the issue of fractional paper currency 
to facilitate exchange through the mail, govern- 
ment ownership of railroads and means of 
communication. 

Up to 1890 the Alliance, fearing dissension 
and destruction, consistently avoided partisan 
politics. In 1886 it resolved “that as citizens we 
have a right to belong to any organization, 
political party, or church, we may see proper, 
but as a Farmers* Alliance we will not consider 
such subjects within our body.” The failure of 
some of the old projects, such as that for co- 
operative credit to carry the farmers through 
the planting season, and the rise of the demand 
for government warehouses coupled with the 
scheme of issuing Treasury notes secured by 
farm products delivered to the warehouse, prob- 
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ably influenced some leaders to support polit- 
ical action. The Alliance^s attitude definitely 
changed with the success realized from the 
Uecision of the national convention held at St. 
Louis in 1889 to support candidates who fa- 
vored Alliance demands. As a result of this, 
they elected vseveral governors and United States 
senators, and some thirty congressmen in the 
fall of 1890. Despite the continued opposition 
of Macune, sentiment grew through the west 
and northwest in favor of establishing a political 
party devoted to farmers’ interests. At the Alli- 
ance convention held at Cincinnati in 1891 a 
party was launched whose platform, modeled 
on Alliance programs, demanded “free coinage 
of silver, abolition of national banks, loans on 
land and real estate, sub-treasuries, income tax, 
plenty of paper money, government control of 
railroads, election of President, Vice-President 
and Senators by direct vote, non -ownership of 
land by foreigners, revenue of the state and 
nation limited to expenses, eight hours* work, 
and universal suffrage.” Against the adoption 
of the eight-hour plank vigorous objections were 
made that farmers often work as long as “six- 
teen hours and never less than twelve.** After 
the convention of 1892 the Alliance disinte- 
grated almost precipitously and became rapidly 
transformed into the People’s party. 

Edward Wiest 

Sct: Agrarian Movkmknts, section on United 
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FARMERS* ORGANIZATIONS. There is a 
natural history to the somewhat anomalous fact 
that the prevalence and permanency of farmers* 
organizations have never been identical or co- 
equal with the need for them. The need for rural 
organization has varied with changing economic 
and social conditions, while farmers* conscious- 


ness of their need for organization has depended 
to a very great extent upon the degree to which 
the system of agriculture in which they engage 
has developed from isolation toward commer- 
cialization. Among primitive and e\en among 
pioneer farmers the predominant types of a.sso- 
ciation are kinship, neighborhood, village and 
other groups based on sociability. Among highly 
commercialized farmers economic types of or- 
ganization such as cooperatives for buying and 
selling, mutual insurance and cooperative credit 
organizations predominate. Farmers* political 
associations have generally followed upon the 
recognition of economic issues — a stage reached 
only when farming has definitely attained the 
status of commercialized agriculture. 

At all times farmers* organizations have ex- 
hibited a great diversity of form and in most 
cases a marked looseness of structure and pur- 
pose. Early rural associations wttc only to a 
slight extent class organizations, although a very 
definite awareness of group disabilities has ex- 
isted in many unorganized rural communities. 
Cleavages between landowner, tenant and la- 
borer have at times resulted in the formation of 
mutually antagonistic farmers* organizations, 
and impermanence has characterized most large 
scale associations of farmers. J>ocalism and indi- 
vidualism explain many of the difficulties of 
agrarian organization; these two factors have not 
disappeared, but their operation has been modi- 
fied by modern industrial and commercial cul- 
ture. One can trace, however vaguely, a certain 
line of development in the history of farmers* 
organization. I’he basis for such generalization 
may well be sought in a rapid survey of the 
prevailing types of rural associations to be found 
throughout the world today. In the Orient kin- 
ship, tribal and village associations are still the 
characteristic forms of rural organization. 

While there are associations such as the coop- 
erative credit societies in India, the village com- 
munity {q-v) — containing, of course, others than 
cultivators of the soil but existing chiefly for 
them — prevails everywhere and comprises the 
chief type of rural organization. In China the 
family system overshadows every other type of 
social and economic organization. It dominates 
agricultural organization to an even greater ex- 
tent than it docs other aspects of life. In some 
sections of the country, chiefly north China, 
there are now appearing some cooperative enter- 
prises, notably village banks. A folk school move- 
ment patterned on the Danish is also gaining 
slight headway in China and it is possible that 
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the development of cooperative societies will 
follow naturally in the path of this movement. 

In Japan there were a few semicooperative 
farmers’ organizations in the early nineteenth 
century, and in the twentieth century there has 
taken place under government supervision a 
rapid expansion of cooperative societies based 
on European models. Other than this rural or- 
ganizations are few, probably because of the fact 
that small proprietors are geographically inter- 
spread with thousands of tenants. The possible 
formation of a sort of tenant labor union is 
indicated by growing disputes between landlord 
and tenant in recent years. 

I n South Africa there have been for many years 
practically no farmers’ organizations. Hiere, as 
in some South and Central American countries, 
the farming class and its interests have been 
overshadowed by mining and industrial as well 
as by intense political and racial issues. As a 
consequence the farmers have been sharply di- 
vided, and where they have as a class combined 
to any extent for concerted action it has been 
through political party manoeuvres or to obtain 
governmental aid. In recent years, however, 
rural cooperative credit, purchase and sales or- 
ganizations have been developed on a sjnall scale. 

In Australia and New Zealand the history of 
rural organization has been more like that of the 
United States and Canada. In Australia wheat 
and wool pools (cooperative marketing organi- 
zations) have wielded great influence. In New 
Zealand a powerful union of farmers aided the 
Reform party to power. In both countries labor 
parties, including in their ranks many farmers, 
have grown to intluential status; and in both 
countries ptditical parties and legislation have 
been freely used to uphold the causes of the 
farming class, as in the case of compulsory co- 
operative marketing of wheat in Australia. 

In most of the South and Central American 
nations volunteer organizations of cultivators 
have been few and unimportant. The existence 
of large estates, haciendas or latifundia, owned 
by great landlords and companies and farmed 
by tenants has not been conducive to volunteer 
organization. In the western states of South 
America the village type of organization has 
continued, and although in many cases a system 
of peonage has developed this has neither de- 
stroyed the old neighborhoods and villages nor 
resulted in class consciousness of sufficient in- 
tensity to develop farmer class organizations. 

It is in Europe and North America that farm- 
ers have developed a class consciousness suffi- 


cient to stimulate rural organizations to some 
thing approaching nation wide scope. Even so 
the kinds of organization in these countries are 
so diverse as to make generalizations concerning 
types and causes difficult. The Raitfeisen socie- 
ties in (iermany and the Liizzatti banks in Iraly 
make these nations outstanding in rural credit 
organization. Denmark, Switzerland and Ire- 
land are best known in the fields of commodity 
cooperative marketing associations. In France 
there has been some slight development in both 
cooperative credit and marketing, but for the 
most part farmers’ organizations in that country 
are technical brotherhoods or fraternities of pro- 
ducers. The mutual aid societies of France arc 
little more than agencies through which social 
insurance funds are administered and super- 
vised. There are also such social organizations 
as farm wives' circles and country foyers in 
France, the Swiss Peasants’ Union in Switzer- 
land, the Prevoyance Sociale in Belgium and 
some art and educational societies in Ireland. 

The broad generalization may safely be made 
that in recent years social and ft.itcrnal rural 
organizations in Europe have had no success 
comparable with that of the economic institu- 
tions, unions and cooperatives, which have de- 
veloped in many cases into great business enter- 
]>rises. An outstanding contrast is presented by 
development in the United States, where until 
very recent years there has been little progress 
in cooperative organization ainl there have been 
only sporadic and transient attempts at political 
organization. In the prairie provinces of Canada 
and in the fairly recently occupied areas of the 
United States, where commercialized agricul- 
ture has predominated from the beginning of 
settlement, both economic and political organi- 
zations of farmers have been more frecpiently 
recurrent; but in other sections of North Amer- 
ica either the universal neighborhood or large 
fraternal organizations have chielly prevailed. 
Practically all of the large farmers’ organiza- 
tions, such as the Grange, the Farmers’ Alliance, 
the Farmers’ Union and the American Farm 
Bureau Federation, have attempted at one time 
or another to set up and operate business coop- 
eratives of various kinds. The great majority of 
these business ventures not only failed but, to- 
gether with political involvements in most cases, 
pulled the general farmers’ organizations down 
with them. 

There are two probable chief causes for the 
fact that European rural organizations have been 
for many years dominantly economic and rural 
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organizations in the United States until recently 
dominantly social and fraternal. First, farm life 
in the United States up to 1900 was chiefly 
pioneer life, and farming largely of a self-suffi- 
cient type. The commercial or market regime 
played a relatively small role in the average 
farmer’s existence, and because of the favorable 
ratio of natural resources to population individ- 
ual landownership was the dominant purpose 
of the great majority of those who farmed. 

The second cause may be stated in more uni- 
versal terms: probably in the history of rural 
organization in democratic societies general or- 
ganizations have always preceded commercial 
and business societies. 'J’hroughout most of the 
world technical associations of breeders and 
producers, which remain of imp{)rtance in all 
modern agricultural nations, probably repre- 
sented the first step in class consciousness among 
farmers. In Scotland the Scottish Agricultural 
Organization Society began as a breeders’ asso- 
ciation. In the United States breed associations 
and agricultural and horticultural societies were 
almost universal before the first general farmers’ 
organization, the (Grange, was founded. Even 
earlier in some countries there were general 
mutual benefit types of rural associations. In 
France general organization preceded the syndi- 
cats. In Oermany the general agricultural asso- 
ciations existed for almost one hundred years 
before specialized societies came into existence, 
and in Canada the farmers were organized into 
a social and educational society before the vari- 
ous provincial wheat pools were founded. In 
Ireland a definite organized educational move- 
ment was carried on antecedent to the organiza- 
tion of the purchasing and selling organizations. 

The more highly specialized business organi- 
zations of farmers may perhaps be envisaged as 
the end product of a social process which may 
be called a farmers’ movement. This movement 
has started with all types and kinds of rural 
societies and farmers’ associations — fairs, tech- 
nical improvement associations, fraternal socie- 
ties and direct protest organizations based upon 
a discontent concerning rural status or a belief 
that farmers and even rural society were failing 
to “hold their own” in developing culture. In 
each instance, unless the organization of farmers 
eventuated in an uprising or revolt, such as the 
peasants’ revolts of Europe, these associations 
and societies have slowly felt their way toward 
an attack upon the credit, price and market 
problem. Such clearly appears to have been the 
case in the United States and Canada and evi- 


dences arc not lacking that it has been the case 
in European and even in oriental countries. 

An even broader generalization is that rural 
organization everywhere and in all times and 
places has concerned itself with the problem of 
obtaining a relatively higher standard of living 
for its constituency. In primitive and pioneer 
rural society standards of living are self-con- 
tained because farm folk have no means of com- 
parison and no occasion to compare their stand- 
ards of living with those of other segments of 
society. They therefore content themselves with 
social and fraternal associations. As soon as they 
obtain a means and method of observation of 
other classes they become aware of other stand- 
ards of li\’ing and begin seeking to attain them. 
In a society so dominantly commercial as west- 
ern civilization the means to a higher standard 
of living is almost universally sought through 
an adjustment to the price and market regime. 
If this generalization be true, one would expect 
oriental rural life, with the exception of Japan, 
to be still dominated by family, clan, neighbor- 
hood and village organizations; pioneer and near 
pioneer rural societies such as those in the Ibiitcd 
States, Australia, New Zealand and South Africa 
to be in a transition era; and those in the older, 
more industrialized and commercialized areas 
of Europe to have developed highly commer- 
cialized farming and strong rural business or- 
ganizations. In general, such are the conditions 
which actually exist. 

Since class political organization generally, if 
not always, awaits class economic organization, 
it is understandable why European nations have 
agrarian parties; why the commercialized wheat 
areas of the United States and Canada have 
nurtured a number of farmer political ventures; 
and why the granger legislation of the seventies, 
the Greenback and Populist episodes of the 
eighties and nineties and the F'arm Bloc in the 
Congress of the United vStates have all been 
concomitants of farmers’ economic upheavals 
The stability and permanency of farm political 
organizations are therefore indirectly dependent 
also upon the degree to which farming in any 
area of the world has reached the stage of com- 
mercialization. 

Carl C. Taylor 
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FARMERS’ UNION. This, the third general 
organization created by the farmers of the 
United States, whose full name is the Farmers 
Educational and Co-operative Union of Amer- 
ica, was founded in 1902 at the little town of 
Point, Texas. Among its founders were Newt 
Gresham and others who had been organizers 
and leading officials in the Fanners’ Alliance, 
which had precipitously disintegrated in 1892, 
when together with the Knights of Labor it 
organized the People’s party. 

Although for more than a decade prices of 
farm products had risen more rapidly than those 
of non-agricultural products and the farmer’s 
position had therefore been improving, per 
capita farm income was still relatively very low. 
Farmers condemned the demand for cheap food 
at the expense of their standard of living and 
hoped to improve conditions through the Union 
in part by the enactment of favorable legisla- 
tion, but more especially by developing sound 
cooperative enterprises and the building of a 
credit structure to finance farm operations and 
return all profit to the farmers. Membership is 
limited to the white rural population and may 
include farm tenants as well as owners, country 
mechanics, physicians, clergymen, and new^s- 
paper editors who support Union policies. 
Women are eligible but pay no dues. Persons 


actively engaged in banking, merchandising or 
the practise of law are ineligible on the theory 
that they extract large profit from the farmers 
and are unfriendly to the development of co- 
operative marketing and credit systems. 

Like the Alliance and the Grange before it, 
the Farmers’ Union grew rapidly when “join- 
ing” was a novelty and large benefits from 
organization were anticipated. By 1905 state 
unions had been established in Texas, Arkansas, 
Alabama, Georgia and Louisiana. In 1910 its 
total individual membership was about 1 2 1 ,800, 
with its greatest strength in the Gulf states. In 
1919 it had more than 140,000 members, but 
by 1930 the total had fallen to 91,109. In 1930 
the Union was strongest in Oklahoma, Kansas, 
Nebraska, Iowa, the Dakotas, Colorado and 
Montana. 'Fhe dreaded reaction experienced by 
its forbears has affected the Farmers’ Union, 
especially m the south, where it has almost 
completely disappeared. The instability of farm 
organization in the south is attributed to ineffi- 
cient leadership and general lack of interest, 
probably due to the presence of a large pro- 
portion of tenant farmers, whose interest in a 
long term welfare program is difficult to main- 
tain. Moreover, such projects as cooperative 
enterprises face great difficulties in a racially 
divided region. 

From its beginning to 1917 the Union was a 
secret order. Opposition to secrecy developed 
because at first the national body rigidly con- 
trolled the ritual. Later special peimission was 
granted to the Nebraska and Kentucky unions 
to devise rituals to suit local needs. Lack of uni- 
formity finally led to the abandonment of se- 
crecy. Democratic and religious arguments were 
made in favor of an open organization and a 
business manual was finally adopted in place of 
the ritual. 

Following the lead of the Farmers’ Alliance 
the Union has always maintained friendly rela- 
tions with the more established labor organi- 
zations. Its national convention receives frater- 
nal delegates from the American Federation of 
Labor, and in 1921 it stated the relation of 
organized agriculture to organized labor as fol- 
lows: “The farmer is both a producer and a 
consumer. The laborer is both a producer and 
a consumer. Each is the principal customer of 
the products of the other.” Officials state that 
they seek labor support for a legislative program 
beneficial to both groups, such as the curbing 
of trusts, prohibiting the dealing in futures or 
the enactment of satisfactory tax measures. 
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The Union contends that agricultural ills can 
be remedied only through a fundamental change 
of the economic order. The farmer himself must 
go into business and retain all profit that now 
accrues to those who furnish his supplies and 
market his products. I'he Union’s outstanding 
activity has therefore been the promotion of 
cooperative enterprise, including the purchase 
of essential farm supplies, the sale of farm 
produce, the conduct of fire, livestock, hail and 
life insurance companies and of plants for man- 
ufacturing farm products for the market (cream- 
eries, pickle factories, etc.). 

The Farmers’ Union Exchange operates in 
the northwest as a cooperative buying agency 
and for some years has taken the entire output 
of the North Dakota state prison industries and 
half the output of the Michigan state prison 
industries for distribution directly to the farm- 
ers. The Farmers* Union Terminal Association, 
a grain marketing agency also operating in the 
northwest, handled 16,000,000 bushels in 1928. 
The Farmers’ Mutual Fire Insurance Company, 
organized in 1925, had insurance in force in 
1930 amounting to $55,000,000. The Farmers’ 
Union Mutual Life Insurance Company, or- 
ganized in 1922, had $12,500,000 of insurance 
in force in 1930. 

It was as the result of a suggestion made in 
1915 by the Union’s president that the National 
Board of Farm Organizations, a clearing house 
for national agricultural problems and a united 
front lobbying agency of all farm organizations, 
was created. 

Edward Wiest 

See: Agrarian Movements, section on United 
States; Farmers’ Organizations; Farmers* Alli- 
ance. 

Consult: Barrett, C. S., The Mission, History, and 
Times of the Farmers* Union (Nashville, Tenn. 1909); 
Fisher, C. B., The Farmers* Union (Lexington, Ky. 
1920); Wiest, Edward, Agricultural Organization in 
the United States (Lexington, Ky. 1923). See also 
publications of the Farmers’ Union, including pro- 
ceedings of its national conventions^ its manuals and 
reports. 

FARR, WILLIAM (1807-83), English statis- 
tician. Farr was born of humble parentage and 
owed his chance of professional training to a 
friend. In 1829 he studied medicine under 
Orfila and Louis and hygiene under Andral in 
Paris, where he received his first impetus to 
the study of medical statistics. Upon his return 
to England he eked out his scanty earnings in 
medical practise by giving lectures on hygiene 
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and medical jurisprudence. In 1839 he entered 
the newly organized national General Register 
Office, with which he was associated until his 
retirement in 1879. 

Farr is rightly regarded as the founder of 
the English national system of vital statistics. 
For over forty years he supervised the actual 
compilation of English vital statistics, intro- 
duced methods of tabulation which have stood 
the test of time and a classification of causes 
of death which has been the basis of all sub- 
seejuent methods. On the basis of national 
statistics he compiled life tables still used in 
actuarial calculations and formulated practical 
lessons as to the causation and prevention of 
disease which have been a most powerful factor 
in determining the course of sanitary history 
and the triumphs of public health. He used 
most effectively comparisons of general and 
specific death rates in different parts of the 
country as pointers toward local reform and 
stated the laws governing the course of an 
epidemic disease, thus helping to lay the foun- 
dation of epidemiology. 

Farr’s most important works are in the form 
of comments and discussions contained in the 
annual reports of the registrar general of births, 
deaths and marriages and in the decennial sup- 
plements to these reports, for which he was 
mainly responsible. A large number of his ob- 
servations are reproduced in a memorial volume 
issued by the Sanitary Institute of Great Brit- 
ain, entitled Vital Statistics (ed. by N. A. 
Humphreys, London 1885). 

Farr’s influence extended to the continent. 
He took a prominent part in promoting inter- 
national cooperation in the field of vital statis- 
tics, and if the study of this subject owes more 
to English data and observations thereon than 
to those of any other country during the nine- 
teenth centuiy, it is due chiefly to the work of 
William Farr. 

Arthur Newsiiolme 

Consult: Newsholme, Arthur, “William Farr, the 
Father of English Vital Statistics” in De Lamar Lee- 
tures, iq 2$~26 (Baltimore 1927) p. 203-20; Lukas, 
F. G., “William Farr” in Statistische Monatsschrift, 
vol. ix (1883) 496-500. 

FASCISM. It is difficult to isolate by abstract 
analysis the distinctive feature of Fascism. 
Viewed either negatively or positively, it has 
elements in common with other systems of na- 
tional organization. If defined simply as ? nega- 
tion of liberalism and parliamentarianism it is 
inadequately differentiated from communism 
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^nd other ideologies which manifest an equal 
antipathy to these older democratic tenets. Its 
analogy with varied types of administrative or- 
ganization is strikingly indicated by the appli- 
cation of the very cjuestionable term “interna- 
tional Fascism” to those ephemeral dictatorships 
which here and there during the aftermath of 
the World War practically displaced systems of 
popular representation, as well as by the present 
day use *-cspecially among communists and so- 
cial democrats -of the term as a derogatory 
epithet, a political catchword devoid of scien- 
tific precision. If, on the other hand, Fascism 
be defined positively as the unlimited sover- 
eignty of the state over all phases of national 
activity it approximates the natumalisme integral 
of a group as different as the Action Fran^aise. 

It is only when viewed as a peculiarly Italian 
phenomenon that the essence of Fascism be- 
comes clearly delineated. In its philosophy, its 
origins and development, its political structure 
and cultural aspirations, it is an integral part of 
the Italian matrix. The ideology of Fascism 
viewed historico-genetically is a peculiar fusion 
of syndicalist theory and the doctrines of Italian 
nationalism. While the former has gradually 
receded into the background, the latter has sup- 
plied the movement with its central intellectual 
pillar, the idea of the national state. The nation 
becomes transfigured into a corpus mysticum, an 
unbroken chain of generations, armed with a 
mission which is realized in the course of the 
historical process. The duty of the individual is 
to elevate himself to the heights of the national 
consciousness and to lose completely his own 
identity in it. He has individual rights only in so 
far as they do not conflict with the needs of the 
sovereign state. 

This conception of the Fascist state, which is 
essentially a vigorous revival of the idea of na- 
tionalism as first developed during the French 
Revolution, is at the same time a repudiation of 
the political organization of the national state 
as set up during the century following the revo- 
lution. The rejection by the Fascists of Rous- 
seau’s dogma of popular sovereignty automati- 
cally invalidated the doctrine of natural rights as 
well as the infallibility of majority rule. “Broken 
up and dissipated among millions of citizens 
preoccupied as a general rule with their own 
private needs, popular sovereignty was distorted 
and can no longer be considered a practical 
expression of organic statecraft.” The actual 
administration, in which “the entire life of the 
nation is concentrated,” must be entrusted to a 


limited number of persons constituting an oi- 
ganic unity. The action of the “dynamic” state 
must be, in contrast to that of the parliamentar3 
system, “quick, sure, unanimous, conscious, re- 
sponsible.” Parliamentarianism was felt to be 
not only unwieldy but also by reason of the 
absence of a common outlook between modern 
parties ineffective; it ignored the “social forces” 
within the nation and had failed to cope ade- 
quately with the political and economic crisis in 
Italy during and after the war. Against the 
domination of Parliament and the majority prin- 
ciple Fascism advanced, as is indicated in the 
preceding quotations, the claims of the elite. 
Unquestionably it is here that the connection — 
often exaggerated and often groundlessly denied 
— ^manifests itself with Georges Sorel’s philoso- 
phy of history, which sharply emphasizes the 
significance of the elite as the embodiment of 
the genius of a people, an institution or a class. 
Even when Fascism at a later stage of its devel- 
opment attempted to strengthen its position by 
harnessing the democratic forces of the state, as 
expressing themselves in the plebiscite, it was 
still acting consistently with its basic emphasis 
on the elite. 

The idea of the sovereignty of the state is the 
very kernel of Fascist social and political theory. 
The contrast with the hVench Revolution as 
well as with the pluralistic conception of the 
state is apparent in the thesis that although the 
groups — ^the attiviia socialj\ associations inter- 
mediate between state and individual — are to be 
recognized by the state they are to be strictly 
subordinated to serving the interests of the state. 
This conception leaves no room for class strug- 
gle, even were Fascism less emphatic in its 
insistence on the solidarity of capital and labor 
in the production process over and above their 
antagonism in the division of the social product. 
If all the vocations of the country were organ- 
ized into one great syndicate, the postulate oi 
state sovereignty would lead directly to an “iden- 
tification of the economic system with the state,” 
the peculiarity of which would consist in the 
fact that it would still be unwilling to renounce 
the dynamic force of private initiative. The leg- 
islation which sprang from these ideas will be 
considered later. 

The historical beginnings of the Fascist move- 
ment are comprehensible only in the light of 
the severe political and economic crisis into 
which the World War had plunged Italy. Vic- 
tory brought the realization of her irredentist 
aims, but in all her nationalist aspirations which. 
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went beyond this she was disappointed. She had 
emerged from the war without colonies; the 
Adriatic Sea, mare nostrum, was in other hands. 
Although the Austrian Empire had been shat- 
tered, the presence of the Slavic flank on the 
east constituted a new threat, which with addi- 
tional consolidation might prove more danger- 
ous than the old. 

In addition to the discontent over the peace 
treaty there arose a great number of economic 
and financial difficulties. 'Fhe productive forces 
of the country were in part destroyed, in part 
turned as a result of the war into false channels; 
the balance of trade and the state budget re- 
vealed enormous deficits; the debt to the Anglo- 
Saxon countries mounted still higher in spite of 
the termination of the war. On the other hand, 
the assets, so important in normal times, from 
"‘invisible” exports — the savings sent back to 
the mother country by emigrants, the revenue 
from tourists and commercial shipping — had 
sunk to almost nothing. Fortunes and income 
decreased to a great degree. 

Impressed by the profound moral depression 
created throughout Italy by the international and 
economic situation the socialist parties, whose 
radical wings had persisted even after the dc^* at 
at Caporetto in their antiwar agitation and in 
the general situation in 1918 had found excellent 
material for propaganda, decided with encour- 
agement from Moscow that the hour for action 
had arrived. An unbroken succession of strikes 
swept over the peninsula. Although concen- 
trated more especially in the industrial and agri- 
cultural regions of northern Italy they radiated 
to the south, as far even as Apulia and Sicily. 
The political fate of Italy might have been 
different had there not intervened between the 
southern latifundia with their thick layer of 
agrarian proletariat and the northern Italian in- 
dustrial area a broad intermediate zone inhabited 
chiefly by small property owners and tenant 
farmers essentially middle class in their material 
interests as well as in their intellectual and moral 
outlook. Socialism was to pay dearly for the 
advances which it made among these groups in 
the intensity of the subsequent antisocialist re- 
action. The valley of the Po was to be commem- 
orated by Mussolini himself as the cradle of the 
Fascist movement. Even to the present time 
Fascism has not denied its agrarian origins. One 
of the most important sections of its legislation, 
the Bonijica integrah, is expressly designed to 
increase the number of small landholders. 

In March, 1919, Benito Mussolini, who had 
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been one of the first to advocate the entry of 
Italy into the war on the side of the Entente, 
organized his fasci di comhattimento as bearers of 
a Napoleonic will to power dedicated to a na- 
tionalistic syndicalist program, which contained 
in addition other heterogeneous elements. The 
social composition of these groups revealed from 
the beginning a significant peculiarity of the 
movement. It cut, as it were, vertically through 
Italian society and from all strata recruited its 
followers, who ranged from former service men 
to syndicalist agitators and workers, to students, 
to followers of d’Annunzio. The embryonic 
movement acquired a broader significance when 
in the course of time Mussolini dropped the 
trimmings of syndicalism and carried his agi- 
tation successfully to the urban and rural middle 
classes, who gradually attached themselves to 
the original inner nucleus of shock troops. Fi- 
nally, with the adherence of members from the 
upper classes of society, such as the large land- 
owners of the south and the industrial bour- 
geoisie of Lombardy, the problem of financial 
support for the party program became less acute. 
Thus the movement, which at first made no 
pretenses to formal party organization, consisted 
merely of the dynamic military minority and the 
larger group of loosely knit followers. 

Mussolini’s political tactics during the two 
years preceding his march to Rome on Octo- 
ber 28, 1922, contributed in two significant 
respects to the laccr success of Fascism. First 
of all he carefully a^'oided saddling the move- 
ment in its infancy with a formal j')rogram. He 
consistently made it clear to the people that he 
relied not upon laboriously prepared and metic- 
ulously contrived programs, with which Italy 
in its political life was surfeited, but on an in- 
tuitive comprehension of the situation at hand 
and a rough and ready solution of it in the 
interests of the nation. I’his substitution of char- 
ismatic arbitrary leadershifi in place of a rigid 
program, which is in full accord with Italian 
political tradition, made it possible during the 
early struggles to enlist as active followers or 
at least as sympathetic observers recruits from 
all sections, although their only common meet- 
ing ground might be an enthusiasm for the 
national idea, combined with an antipathy to 
parliamentarianism and international socialism. 

A second and more important feature of Mus- 
solini’s tactics during this preparatory period 
was the gradual penetration of Italian adminis- 
trative and political machinery with his follow- 
ers and the institutioh on a broad scale of 
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volunteer emergency groups which were set up solini. All nominations are traceable directly ot 


in time of strike — most successfully, in the at- 
tempted general strike in the beginning of Au- 
gust, 1922 — to keep the essential industries 
running. Where the state and especially the local 
representatives adopted a hostile attitude toward 
the new movement, the party proceeded to 
supersede them with its own organs — and thus 
to organize the “state within the state,** the etat 
postiche of the French Revolution. 

Italy had capitulated even before the Fascist 
march on Rome. This gradual “methodical** 
conquest of the state was a part of Mussolim*s 
revolutionary tactics and at the same time an 
indication of the empirical nature of Fascist 
development, which had characterized the en- 
tire movement up to that point. The interesting 
fact should be remembered that many of the 
most important Fascist institutions — the con- 
stitutional position of Mussolini, the Great Fas- 
cist Council, Balilla and Avanguardia as organi- 
zations for the education of youth — were set up 
first under the pressure of some immediate situ- 
ation and only later given constitutional sanction. 

The contention that Fascism constitutes a 
coup d’etat rather than a revolution depends 
upon the definition that is given to these two 
terms. If Marx’ narrow definition be accepted 
and the term revolution be applied only to an 
overthrow of the ruling class by the ruled and 
to the establishment of a communistic society, 
then it is immediately clear that Fascism can 
raise no such claim. A more realistic definition 
of revolution, however, would include all those 
situations in which the tension within a state 
has reached a point where it is no longer possible 
to maintain a balance through normal means — 
the broader significance of the revolution de- 
pending, of course, on how fundamental are its 
effects. 

It is impossible to understand the transfor- 
mation of the Italian state resulting from the 
Fascist revolution except by an analysis of the 
party organization with its concentration of au- 
thority and its hierarchic membership. The 
Fascist party cuts through the horizontal layers 
of society, which with the aid of the arbitrary 
state government hold it together like a clamp. 
Just as in Soviet Russia, the party seeks through 
a host of auxiliary groups — associations of teach- 
ers, students, railroad men and the like — ^to 
extend to all spheres of modem life. Concen- 
tration of authority and hierarchy of member- 
ship imply that all the reins of party activity 
come together eventually in the hands of Mus- 


indirectly to him, and throughout the varied 
ramifications of the party machine the will of 
the leaders as a general rule prevails over the 
component organs. Mussolini controls the de- 
cisions in the Great Fascist Council; the secre- 
taries of the provincial and local associations 
control the activities as well as the membership 
of the governing bodies. It is a consequence of 
the aristocratic concept of the elite — as well as 
an expression of the contempt for the demo- 
cratic principle of election — ^that the selection 
of leaders all along the line takes place through 
nomination from above. The party hierarchy 
does not proceed upward from the will of indi- 
vidual voters — not even theoretically, as is the 
case in Russia — ^l>ut has its origin among the 
leaders, whence it permeates downward. An in- 
evitable corollary of this authoritarian hierarchic 
structure is the unqualified duty of obedience 
incumbent upon all members. Every individual 
who wishes to enter the ranks of the Fascists 
must take an oath which binds him “to obey 
without question the commands of the Ducc 
. . . and when necessary to shed his blood for 
the Fascist revolution.” I’hus the political struc- 
ture of the party must be visualized in order to 
understand the transformation of the Italian 
state as a result of the Italian revolution. 

After the march to Rome and especially after 
the incisive legislation accompanying the estab- 
lishment of the “intensified” dictatorship of 
1925, Italy must be regarded as a one-party state 
just as Soviet Russia is a one-party state. The 
process of fusion of party and state was accom- 
plished in various ways. On the one side the 
state itself was well adapted to the structure of 
a hierarchic authoritarian party. The executive 
power of the state became so strong both in 
content and in structure that it completely over- 
shadowed the legislative and passed over into 
the newly created capo del governo^ Mussolini. 
The complement of this process was the cen- 
tralization of the entire administration, which 
although not carried out at one stroke ultimately 
eliminated local autonomy in province and com- 
munity. A second means of fusion was through 
the constitutional overlapping of party and state. 
The beginning of this evolution was made when 
Mussolini proclaimed himself head of the party 
and at the same time president of the ministry. 
Further important steps in this direction were 
the amalgamation of the party militia into the 
state guard, court recognition of Fascist unions 
and administration by government appointees oi 
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the youth organizations founded by Fascism. 
The conclusion of the development was reached 
in the constitutional erection of the Great Fas- 
cist Council, a body which first assembled for 
the solution of actual questions on the eve of 
the march to Rome and which was afterward 
perpetuated as the highest corporate organ of 
the party. Its manifold competences— -such as 
its noteworthy collaboration in the founding of 
the second chamber, its expressions of opinion 
regarding such constitutional questions as the 
succession to the throne — are overshadowed 
from a political point of view by that particular 
one according to which in case of the death of 
Mussolini it is to submit to the monarch the 
nomination of his successor. Since the nominee 
will become equally capo di stato e duce deV 
fascismOy the central function of the council may 
be defined as the perpetuation of the party-state 
regime beyond the lifetime of Mussolini. 

According to Fascist theory the corporative, 
or guild, state is the visible expression of the 
supremacy of the state over the economic and 
social groups within the nation. The nature of 
this complex structure does not lend itself to 
brief analysis. The problem is made even more 
difficult by the fact that the corporative state is 
still in process of gradual transformation as well 
as by the impossibility of forming as yet an 
exact opinion as to how far the legal machinery 
set up for its realization has altered the actual 
features of the Italian economic system. 

It is significant for an understanding of the 
corporative state that through it the state ad- 
ministration allies itself with private enterprise 
and the preservation of the capitalistic order. 
The former is declared to be the *‘most prac- 
ticable and feasible means for serving national 
interests”; the latter, the best adapted “method 
of production.” In striking contrast to the laissez 
faire doctrines of economic liberalism, Fascism 
sets forth — most explicitly in article ix of the 
Carta del lavoro^ the basic labor constitution of 
the movement — ^the right of the state to inter- 
vene in the process of production whenever 
private initiative is unequal to the task at hand 
or when political interests are at stake. Although 
of course an emergency administration of inade- 
quately cultivated landed property has hitherto 
taken place only seldom, an interventionist pol- 
icy has manifested itself in the limitations on 
free choice of domicile with a view to restricting 
the supply of industrial labor, in the discourage- 
ment of new factories in large cities and in the 
decisive state regulation of small merchants. 
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The most thoroughgoing interventionism of 
the corporative state is in regard to the freedom 
of labor. A syndicalist structure incorporating 
the various vocations of the nation is designed 
to regulate all relationships involving labor. Al- 
though this is accompanied by a campaign o^ 
moral and national education among the mem 
bers the regulations are rigidly binding upon all. 
Consistent with the emphasis on the supremacy 
of the state is the effort to transcend the disas- 
trous economic and political effects of class 
conflict by emphasizing the solidarity of capital 
and labor in the production process. Actually 
of course there is still a sharp division between 
labor associations and employers* associations, 
leaving the way open to a clash of interests. But 
since all strikes and lockouts are outlawed, such 
disputes are to be settled only by arbitration 
groups or in the last resort by the state magistra- 
ture del lavoro. According to the labor constitu- 
tion wages should be determined by three con- 
siderations — not always easy to establish — the 
necessities of life, the potentiality of production 
and the profits of labor. The critical point in the 
development of the corporative state is whether 
the joint associations composed of both capi- 
talists and workers — the corporations, described 
in article vi of the Carta del lavoro as “unified 
organizations of all productive forces** — can ac- 
tually exert a wide influence in regulating the 
individual production processes. If this aim is 
accomplished, the resulting economic system 
would constitute an economic autonomy under 
state leadership, a type of plan-capitalism, with 
flexible state intervention always in the back- 
ground — 2i system which is far different from 
the unwieldy state socialism on the German 
pattern. 

A further analysis of the political features of 
the corporative state reveals that in the com- 
position of its membership it is hierarchic, just 
as the party and the state arc, and that in the 
last analysis its activities are equally inspired 
and directed by Mussolini. The higher associa- 
tions, the confederations and federations, control 
and direct the lower. At the pinnacle of this 
broad framework are the ministry of corporations 
and the national council of corporations, which 
at the time of its inauguration was designated by 
Mussolini as the economic general staff of Italy. 

But the corporative state does more than 
round out the supremacy of Fascist authorita- 
rianism. The confederations are entrusted with 
the important function of drawing up a list of 
candidates for the second chamber, which uW- 
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mately, after amendments by the Great Fascist 
Council, is submitted to a vote of the people. 
Under the institution of a “sovereign dictator- 
ahip** which controls all expressions of public 
opinion, the chief function of the Chamber of 
Deputies is to keep alive the contact between 
the public and '^he administration and in the 
process to disseminate and interpret for the 
benefit of the people the essentials of Fascist 
policy. And since the majority of deputies ema- 
nate from the state recognized vocational asso- 
ciations, the body of popular representatives is 
capable of providing expert support to the work 
of economic legislation. 

In the supervision of the cultural as well as 
of the economic life of the state Fascism has 
manifested its characteristic tendency to put 
into circulation again currencies which since 
the French Revolution had been withdrawn. A 
typical illustration of this conservatism is the 
educational reform of Giovanni Gentile. His 
philosophy of “actiialism,’’ which has permeated 
Fascist political and social theory, repudiates 
the abstract and rational approach of Rousseau 
as destructive of the personality of the pupil 
formed by family and religious training. The 
development of this personality according to 
Socratic precept is accejned as the true goal of 
Fascist education, which at the same time con- 
sistently emphasizes tradition as one of the great 
cultural forces. “Popular tradition, so long as it 
remains a living force among a people which 
cherishes the words of its ancestors, and the 
great national literature, which at all times has 
brought forth masterpieces of poetry, and faith, 
and knowledge: these, for all their greatness, are 
accessible even to the poorest.’’ 

Fascist school legislation has made religious 
education obligatory in state schools. Although 
the relationship of Fascism to the Catholic 
church is in many respects extremely compli- 
cated, it is unquestionably true that the two 
movements share in common, to a greater degree 
than at any time since the Risorgimento, many 
features — as, for example, an antipathy to liber- 
alism and a close contact with the middle classes, 
especially the agrarian. It would be a mistake, 
of course, to ignore the political motives which 
operated on both sides in the rapprochement 
between the Curia and the king. But it would 
be equally unrealistic, in considering the mo- 
nopolization by the Fascists of the social life of 
Italy — especially of the education of the young 
— ^and the irremediable resentment of the Curia, 
^■o forget that both groups deem it from time 


to time expedient to pose in the eyes of the world 
as bitter adversaries. 

Between the foreign policy of the Fascists and 
that of their predecessors there is no clear cut 
distinction. The international relations of a state 
are predetermined by its geographical location, 
the vitality and martial virtues of its population 
and to a less degree by its historical traditions. 
A very decisive transformation in the inner 
structure of a country may not find its counter- 
part in the diplomatic sphere. 

Even the methods of Fascist diplomacy reveal 
little change. Italian politics has hitherto been 
empirical and realistic and therefore unusually 
elastic. If at the present time it creates in foreign 
countries the impression of rigidity it is because 
in Italy there is no public opinion apart from 
that controlled by the dictatorship. 

What has changed is the vigor with which 
Fascist Italy makes her diplomatic claims effec- 
tive. It should not be forgotten that one reason 
for the rapid expansion of the Fascist movement 
was the feebleness of Italian foreign policy di- 
rectly after the war, and in addition that every 
government which emphasizes so strongly the 
idea of nationalism and of national mission is in- 
variably committed to a vigorous foreign policy. 

Although hemmed in between the French and 
English holdings in the Mediterranean, Fascist 
Italy has succeeded by the penetration of Alba- 
nia and the definitive conc|uest of Dodecanese 
in preserving and strengthening its political j^o- 
sition in the Adriatic and the Aegean. While the 
attempt has been made to continue and deepen 
the traditional friendship with England, the re- 
lations with France have occasionally come 
sharply to a head. The attempted denationali- 
zation of numerous Italian settlers in I’unis, the 
}>olitical and economic influence of both powers 
in southeastern Europe, the difficult problem of 
naval armaments, have proved the most danger- 
ous points in which the Franco-Jtalian ri\'alry 
has kindled during the last few years. Undoubt- 
edly the position of Italy as a great power and its 
diplomatic self-dependence have been strength- 
ened under the Fascist government. For the fate 
of Europe the most critical consideration is 
whether the Fascist regime in the pursuit of its 
national aspirations will be successful in recon- 
ciling the internal strain caused by its political 
and national ideology with a peaceful foreign 
policy. 

Erwin von Beckeratii 
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FASHION. The meaning of the term fashion 
may be clarified by pointing out how it differs 
in connotation from a number of other terms 
whose meaning it approaches. A particular fash- 
ion differs from a given taste in suggesting some 
measure of compulsion on the part of the group 
as contrasted with individual choice from among 
a number of possibilities. A particular choice 
may of course be due to a blend of fashion and 
taste. Thus, if bright and simple colors are in 
fashion, one may select red as more pleasing to 
one’s taste than yellow, although one’s free taste 
unhampered by fashion might have decided in 
favor of a more subtle tone. To the discrimi- 
nating person the demand of fashion constitutes 
a challenge to taste and suggests problems of 
reconciliation. But fashion is accepted by aver- 
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age people with little demur and is not so much 
reconciled with taste as substituted for it. For 
many people taste hardly arises at all except on 
the basis of a clash of an accepted fashion with 
a fashion that is out of date or current in some 
other group than one s own. 

I'he term fashion may carr}^ with it a tone of 
approval or disappro\’al. It is a fairly objective 
term whose emotional qualities depend on a 
context. A moralist may decry a certain type of 
behavior as a mere fashion hut the ordinary per- 
son will not be dis}>leased if he is accused of 
being in the fashion. It is different with fads, 
which are objecliv(‘ly similar to fashions but 
differ from them in being more personal in their 
application and in connoting a more or less defi- 
nite social disapproval. Particular people or co- 
teries have their fads, while fashions arc the 
property of larger or more representative groups. 
A taste which asserts itself in spite of fashion 
and w'hich may therefore be suspected of having 
something obsessi\'e about it may be referred to 
as an individual fad. On the other hand, while 
a fad may he of very sliort duration, it always 
differs from a true fashion in having something 
unexpected, irresponsible or bizarre about it. 
Any fashion which sins against one’s sense of 
style anti one's feeling for the historical conti- 
nuity of style is likely to be dismissed as a fad. 
There are changing fashions in tennis rackets, 
while the game of mah Jong, once rather fash- 
ionable, takes on in retrospect more and more 
the character of a fad. 

Just as the weakness of fashion leads to fads, 
so its strength comes from custom. Customs 
differ from fashions in being relatively per- 
manent types of social behavior. 'Fhcy change, 
but with a less active and conscious participation 
of the imlividual in the change. Custom is the 
element of pennancnce which makes changes in 
fashion possible. Custom marks the highroad of 
human interrelationships, w hile fashion may be 
looked upon as the endless departure from and 
return to the highroad. The vast majority of 
fashions are relieved by other fashions, but occa- 
sionally a fashion crystallizes into permanent 
habit, taking on the character of custom. 

It is not correct to think of fashion as merely 
a short lived innovation in custom, because 
many innovations in human history arise with 
the need for them and last as long as they are 
useful or convenient. If, for instance, there is a 
shortage of silk and it becomes customary to 
substitute cotton for silk in the manufacture of 
certain articles of dress in which silk has been 
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the usual material, such an enforced change of 
material, however important economically or 
aesthetically, docs not in itself constitute a true 
change of fashion. On the other hand, if cotton 
is substituted for silk out of free choice as a 
symbol perhaps of the simple life or because of 
a desire to see \\ hat novel elfcet can be produced 
in accepted types of dress with simpler mate- 
rials, the change may be called one of fashion. 
There is nf)thing to prevent an innovation from 
eventually taking on the character of a new fash- 
ion. If, for example, people persist in using the 
cotton material even after silk has once more 
become available, a new fashion has arisen. 

Fashion is custom in the guise of departure 
from custom. Most normal individuals con- 
sciously or unconsciously have the itch to break 
away in some measure from a too literal loyalty 
to accepted custom. They are not fundamentally 
in revolt from custom but they wish somehow 
to legitimize their personal deviation without 
laying themselves open to the charge of insen- 
sitiveness to good taste or good manners. Fash- 
ion is the discreet solution of the subtle conflict. 
The slight changes from the established in dress 
or other forms of behavior seem for the moment 
to give the victory to the individual, while the 
fact that one’s fellows revolt in the same direc- 
tion gives one a feeling of adventurous safety. 
The personal note which is at the hidden core 
of fashion becomes superpersonalized. 

Whether fashion is felt as a sort of socially 
legitimized caprice or is merely a new and un- 
intelligible form of social tyranny depends on 
the individual or class. It is probable that those 
most concerned with the setting and testing of 
fashions are the individuals who realize most 
keenly the problem of reconciling individual 
freedom with social conformity which is implicit 
in the very fact of fashion. It is perhaps not too 
much to say that most people are at least partly 
sensitive to this aspect of fashion and are secretly 
grateful for it. A large minority of people, how- 
ever, are insensitive to the psychological com- 
plexity of fashion and submit to it to the extent 
that they do merely because they realize that 
not to fall in with it would be to declare them- 
selves members of a past generation or dull 
people who cannot keep up with their neighbors. 
These latter reasons for being fashionable are 
secondary; they are sullen surrenders to bastard 
custom. 

The fundamental drives leading to the crea- 
tion and acceptance of fashion can be isolated. 
In the more sophisticated societies boredom, 


created by leisure and too highly specialized 
forms of activity, leads to restlessness and curi- 
osity. This general desire to escape from the 
trammels of a too regularized existence is pow- 
erfully reenforced by a ceaseless desire to add 
to the attractiveness of the self and all other 
objects of love and friendship. It is precisely in 
functionally powerful societies that the individ- 
ual’s ego is constantly being convicted of help- 
lessness. The individual tends to be uncon- 
sciously thrown back on himself and demands 
more and more novel affirmations of his effective 
reality. The endless rediscovery of the self in a 
series of petty truancies from the official social- 
ized self becomes a mild obsession of the normal 
individual in any society in which the individual 
has ceased to be a measure of the society itself. 
There is, however, always the danger of too 
great a departure from the recognized symbols 
of the individual, because his identity is likely 
to be destroyed. That is why insensitive people, 
anxious to be literally in the fashion, so often 
overreach themselves and nullify the very pur- 
pose of fashion. Good hearted women of middle 
age generally fail in the art of being ravishing 
nymphs. 

Somewhat different from the affirmation of 
the libidinal self is the more vulgar desire for 
prestige or notoriety, satisfied by changes in 
fashion. In this category belongs fashion as an 
outward emblem of personal distinction or of 
membership in some group to which distinction 
is ascribed. The imitation of fashion by people 
who belong to circles removed from those which 
set the fashion has the function of bridging the 
gap between a social class and the class next 
above it. The logical result of the acceptance of 
a fashion by all members of society is the dis- 
appearance of the kinds of satisfaction respon- 
sible for the change of fashion in the first place. 
A new fashion becomes psychologically neces- 
sary, and thus the cycle of fashion is endlessly 
repeated. 

•/Fashion is emphatically a historical concept. 
A specific fashion is utterly unintelligible if lifted 
out of its place in a sequence of forms. It is 
exceedingly dangerous to rationalize or in any 
other way psychologize a particular fashion on 
the basis of general principles which might be 
considered applicable to the class of forms of 
which it seems to be an example. It is utterly 
vain, for instance, to explain particular forms 
of dress or types of cosmetics or methods of 
wearing the hair without a preliminary historical 
critique. Bare legs among modem women in 
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summer do not psychologically or historically 
create at all the same fashion as bare legs and 
bare feet among primitives living in the tropics. 
The importance of understanding fashion his- 
torically should be obvious enough when it is 
recognized that the very essence of fashion is 
that it be valued as a variation in an understood 
sequence, as a departure from the immediately 
preceding mode. 

Changes in fashion depend on the prevailing 
culture and on the social ideals which inform it. 
Under the apparently placid surface of culture 
there are always powerful psychological drifts 
of which fashion is quick to catch the direction. 
In a democratic society, for instance, if there is 
an unacknowledged drift toward class distinc- 
tions fashion will discover endless ways of giving 
it visible form. Criticism can always be met by 
the insincere defense that fashion is merely fash- 
ion and need not be taken seriously. If in a 
puritanic society there is a growing impatience 
with the outward forms of modesty, fashion 
finds it easy to minister to the demands of sex 
curiosity, while the old mores can be trusted to 
defend fashion with an affectation of unaware- 
ncss of what fashion is driving at. A complete 
study of the history of fashion would undoubt- 
edly throw much light on the ups and downs of 
sentiment and attitude at various periods of civ- 
ilization. However, fashion never permanently 
outruns discretion and only those who are taken 
in by the superficial rationalizations of fashion 
arc surprised by the frequent changes of face in 
its history. That there was destined to be a 
lengthening of women’s skirts after they had be- 
come short enough was obvious from the outset 
to all except those who do not believe that sex 
symbolism is a real factor in human behavior. 

The chief difficulty of understanding fashion 
in its apparent vagaries is the lack of exact 
knowledge of the unconscious symbolisms at- 
taching to forms, colors, textures, postures and 
other expressive elements in a given culture. 
The difficulty is appreciably increased by the 
fact that the same expressive elements tend to 
have quite different symbolic references in differ- 
ent areas. Gothic type, for instance, is a nation- 
alistic token in Germany, while in Anglo-Saxon 
culture the practically identical type known as 
Old English has entirely different connotations. 
In other words, the same style of lettering may 
symbolize either an undying hatred of France 
or a wistful look backward at madrigals and 
pewter. 

An important principle in the history of fash- 
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ion is that those features of fashion which do 
not configurate correctly with the unconscious 
system of meanings characteristic of the given 
culture are relatively insecure. Extremes of style, 
which too frankly symbolize the current of feel- 
ing of the moment, are likely to find themselves 
in exposed positions, as it were, where they can 
be outflanked by meanings which they do not 
wish to recognize. Thus, it may be conjectured 
that lipstick is less secure in American culture 
as an clement of fashion than rouge discreetly 
applied to the check. This is assuredly not due 
to a superior sinfulness of lipstick as such, but 
to the fact that rosy cheeks resulting from a 
healthy natural life in the country are one of 
the characteristic fetishisms of the traditional 
ideal of feminine beauty, while lipstick has 
rather the character of certain exotic ardors and 
goes with flaming oriental stuffs. Rouge is likely 
to last for many decades or centuries because 
there is, and is likely to be for a long time to 
come, a definite strain of nature worship in our 
culture. If lipstick is to remain it can only be 
because our culture will have taken on certain 
violently new meanings which are not at all ob- 
vious at the present time. As a symbol it is 
episodic rather than a part of the underlying 
rhythm of the history of our fashions. 

In custom bound cultures, such as are char- 
acteristic of the primitive world, there are slow 
non -reversible changes of style rather than the 
often reversible forms of fashion found in mod- 
em cultures. The emphasis in such societies is 
on the group and the sanctity of tradition rather 
than on individual expression, which tends to 
be entirely unconscious. In the great cultures of 
the Orient and in ancient and mediaeval Europe 
changes in fashion can be noted radiating from 
certain definite centers of sophisticated culture, 
but it is not until modem Europe is reached that 
the familiar merry-go-round of fashion with its 
rapid alternations of season occurs. 

The typically modern acceleration of changes 
in fashion may be ascribed to the influence of 
the Renaissance, which awakened a desire for 
innovation and which powerfully extended for 
European society the total world of possible 
choices. During this period Italian culture came 
to be the arbiter of taste, to be followed by 
French culture, which may still be looked upon 
as the most powerful influence in the creation 
and distribution of fashions. But more impor- 
tant than the Renaissance in the history of fash- 
ion is the effect of the industrial revolution and 
the rise of the common people. The former in- 
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creased the mechanical ease with which fashions 
could be diffused; the latter greatly increased 
the number of those willing and able to be fash- 
ionable. 

Modem fashion tends to spread to all classes 
of society. As fashion has always tended to be 
a symbol of membership in a particular social 
class and as human beings have always felt the 
urge to edge a little closer to a class considered 
superior to their own, there must always have 
been the tendency for fashion to be adopted by 
circles which had a lower status than the group 
setting the fashions. But on the whole such 
adoption of fashion from above tended to be 
discreet because of the great importance at- 
tached to the maintenance of social classes. What 
has happened in the modern world, regardless of 
the official forms of government which prevail 
in the different nations, is that the tone giving 
power which lies back of fashion has largely 
slipped away from the aristocracy of rank to the 
aristocracy of wealth. This means a psychologi- 
cal if not an economic leveling of classes because 
of the feeling that wealth is an accidental or 
accreted quality of an individual as contrasted 
with blood. In an aristocracy of wealth every- 
one, even the poorest, is potentially wealthy 
both in legal theory and in private fancy. In 
such a society, therefore, all individuals are 
equally entitled, it is felt, so far as their pockets 
permit, to the insignia of fashion. This univer- 
salizing of fashion necessarily cheapens its value 
in the specific case and forces an abnormally 
rapid change of fashion. The only effective pro- 
tection possessed by the wealthy in the world of 
fashion is the insistence on expensive materials 
in which fashion is to express itself. Too great 
an insistence on this factor, however, is the hall 
mark of wealthy vulgarity, for fashion is essen- 
tially a thing of forms and symbols not of mate- 
rial values. 

Perhaps the most important of the special 
factors which encourage the spread of fashion 
today is the increased facility for the production 
and transportation of goods and for communica- 
tion either personally or by correspondence from 
the centers of fashion to the outmost periphery 
of the civilized world. These increased facilities 
necessarily lead to huge capital investments in 
the manufacture and distribution of fashionable 
wear. The extraordinarily high initial profits to 
be derived from fashion and the relatively rapid 
tapering off of profits make it inevitable that the 
natural tendency to change in fashion is helped 
along by commercial suggestion. The increas- 


ingly varied activities of modern life also give 
greater opportunity for the growth and change 
of fashion. Today the cut of a dress or the 
shape of a hat stands ready to symbolize any- 
thing from mountain climbing or military effi- 
ciency through automobiling to interpretative 
dancing and veiled harlotry. No individual is 
merely what his social role indicates that he is 
to be or may vary only slightly from, but he may 
act as if he is anything else that individual phan- 
tasy may dictate. The greater leisure and spend- 
ing power of the bourgeoisie, bringing them ex- 
ternally nearer the upper classes of former days, 
are other obvious stimuli to change in fashion, 
as are the gradual psychological and economic 
liberation of women and the greater opportunity 
given them for experimentation in dress and 
adornment. 

Fashions for women show greater variability 
than fashions for men in contemporary civiliza- 
tion. Not only do women’s fashions change more 
rapidly and completely but the total gamut of 
allowed fonns is greater for women than for 
men. In times past and in other cultures, how- 
ever, men’s fashions show a greater exuberance 
than women’s. Much that used to be ascribed 
to woman as female is really due to woman as a 
sociologically and economically defined class. 
Woman as a distinctive theme for fashion may 
be explained in terms of the social psychology 
of the present civilization. She is the one who 
pleases by being what she is and looking as 
she docs rather than by doing what she does. 
Whether biology or history is primarily respon- 
sible for this need not be decided. Woman has 
been the kept partner in marriage and has had 
to prove her desirability by ceaselessly reaffirm- 
ing her attractiveness as symbolized by novelty 
of fashion. Among the wealthier classes and by 
imitation also among the less wealthy, woman 
has come to be looked upon as an expensive 
luxury on whom one spends extravagantly. She 
is thus a symbol of the social and economic sta- 
tus of her husband. Whether with the increas- 
ingly marked change of woman’s place in society 
the factors which emphasize extravagance in 
women’s fashions will entirely fall away it is 
impossible to say at the present time. 

There are powerful vested interests involved 
in changes of fashions, as has already been men- 
tioned. The effect on the producer of fashions 
of a variability which he both encourages and 
dreads is the introduction of the clement of risk. 
It is a popular error to assume that professional 
designers arbitrarily dictate fashion. They do so 
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only in a very superficial sense. Actually they 
have to obey many masters. Their designs must 
above all things net the manufacturers a profit, 
so that behind the more strictly psychological 
determinants of fashion there lurks a very im- 
portant element due to the sheer technology of 
the manufacturing process or the availability of 
a certain type of material. In addition to this 
the designer must have a sure feeling for the 
established in custom and the degree to which 
he can safely depart from it. He must intuitively 
divine what people want before they are quite 
aware of it themselves. His business is not so 
much to impose fashion as to coax people to 
accept what they have themselves unconsciously 
suggested. 'Fliis causes the profits of fashion 
production to be out of all proportion to the 
actual cost of manufacturing fashionable goods. 
The producer and his designer assistant capi- 
talize the curiosity and vanity of their customers 
out they must also be protected against the 
losses of a risky business. Those who are familiar 
with the history of fashion are emphatic in 
speaking of the inability of business to combat 
the fashion trends which have been set going 
by various psychological factors, A fashion may 
be aesthetically pleasing in the abstract, but if 
it runs counter to the trend or does not help to 
usher in a new trend which is struggling for a 
hearing it may be a flat failure. 

The distribution of fashions is a compara- 
tively simple and automatic process. The vogue 
of fashion plates and fashion magazines, the 
many lines of communication which connect 
fashion producers and fashion dispensers, and 
modern methods of marketing make it almost 
inevitable that a successful Parisian fashion 
should find its way within an incredibly short 
period of time to Chicago and San Francisco. 
If it were not for the necessity of exploiting ac- 
cumulated stocks of goods these fashions would 
penetrate into the remotest corners of rural 
America even more rapidly than is the case. The 
average consumer is chronically distressed to 
discover how rapidly his accumulated property 
in wear depreciates by becoming outmoded. He 
complains bitterly and ridicules the new fash- 
ions when they appear. In the end he succumbs, 
a victim to symbolisms of behavior which he 
does not fully comprehend. What he will never 
admit is that he is more the creator than the 
victim of his difficulties. 

Fashion has always had vain critics. It has 
been arraigned by the clergy and by social sati- 
rists because each new style of wear, calling 
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attention as it does to the form of the human 
body, seems to the critics to be an attack on 
modesty. Some fashions there are, to be sure, 
whose very purpose it is to attack modesty, but 
over and above specific attacks there is felt to 
be a generalized one. The charge is well founded 
but useless. Human beings do not wish to be 
modest; they want to be as expressive — that is, 
as immodest — ^as fea»* allows; fashion helps them 
solve their paradoxical problem. 'Phe charge of 
economic waste which is often leveled against 
fashion has had little or no effect on the public 
mind. Waste seems to be of no concern where 
values are to be considered, particularly when 
these values are both egoistic and unconscious. 
The criticism that fashion imposes an unwanted 
uniformity is not as sound as it appears to be 
in the first instance. The individual in society 
is only rarely significantly expressive in his own 
right. For the vast majority of human beings the 
choice lies between unchanging custom and the 
legitimate caprice of custom, which is fashion. 

Fashion concerns itself closely and intimately 
with the ego. Hence its proper field is dress and 
adornment. There are other symbols of the ego, 
however, which are not as close to the body as 
these but which are almost equally subject to 
the psychological laws of fashion. Among them 
are objects of utility, amusements and furniture. 
People differ in their sensitiveness to changing 
fashions in these more remote forms of human 
expressiveness. It is therefore impossible to say 
categorically just what the possible range of 
fashion is. However, in regard to both amuse- 
ments and furniture there may be observed the 
same tendency to change, periodicity and un- 
questioning acceptance as in dress and orna- 
ment. 

Many speak of fashions in thought, art, habits 
of living and morals. It is superficial to dismiss 
such locutions as metaphorical and unimpor- 
tant. The usage shows a true intuition of the 
meaning of fashion, which while it is primarily 
applied to dress and the exhibition of the human 
body is not essentially concerned with the fact 
of dress or ornament but with its symbolism. 
There is nothing to prevent a thought, a type 
of morality or an art form from being the psy- 
chological equivalent of a costuming of the ego. 
Certainly one may allow oneself to be converted 
to Catholicism or Christian Science in exactly 
the same spirit in which one invests in pewter 
or follows the latest Parisian models in dress. 
Beliefs and attitudes are not fashions in theit 
character of mores but neither are dress and orna- 
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ment. In contemporary society it is not a fashion 
that men wear trousers; it is the custom. Fash- 
ion merely dictates such variations as whether 
trousers are to be so or so long, what colors they 
are to have and whether they are to have cuffs 
or not. In the same way, while adherence to a 
religious faith is not in itself a fashion, as soon 
as the individual feels that he can pass easily, 
out of personal choice, from one belief to an- 
other, not because he is led to his choice by 
necessity but because of a desire to accrete to 
himself symbols of status, it becomes legitimate 
to speak of his change of attitude as a change of 
fashion. Functional irrelevance as contrasted 
with symbolic significance for the expressiveness 
of the ego is implicit in all fashion. 

Edward Sapir 
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FASTING is a reduction in the quantity of food 
taken, even to total abstinence. It must not be 
confused with the avoidance of certain victuals 
as being harmful, as when a Fijian mother avoids 
rich food for fear her child might contract a 
disease. Such an act is on a par with the avoid- 
ance of sugar by a modem patient with diabetes 
and is dieting, not fasting. Neither should fast- 
ing be confused with food tabus, such as the 
Jewish tabu on pork, the food tabus of Poly- 
nesian chiefs and the vegetarianism of the high 
caste Hindus. 


True fasting is one of the most common inci- 
dents of ceremonies which are designated by 
the terms sacrament, sacrifice and consecration. 
It is invariably the prelude to such ceremonies. 
Thus by fasting the king prepares for his instal- 
lation, the priest for his ordination, the knight 
for his knighthood, the initiate for his initiation, 
the neophyte for baptism, the communicant for 
the mass, the bride and bridegroom for marriage 
and the adolescent girl for the new life ushered 
in by her first menses. These are ceremonies 
that enact death and rebirth or are derived from 
such ceremonies. They begin with a period of 
quiescence, which appears to represent the state 
of non-existence preceding conception. Fasting 
is merely a part of this quiescence; all activities 
are suspended as far as is physically possible. 
This view is borne out by the fact that fasting 
is common after a death, when the mourners 
undergo fictitious death in sympathy with the 
deceased (/ Samuel xxxi: 13; 7 Chronicles x: 12). 

Rebirth is not limited to persons but extends 
to things. Nature has at intervals to be reno- 
vated in whole or part. These ceremonies of 
renovation occur when special circumstances 
arise, such as droughts, excessive rain, settle- 
ment in a new home and renewal of sacred 
things. Some are seasonal, occurring at the ver- 
nal and autumnal equinoxes. Fasting precedes 
the building of a new temple and the issue of 
a new code {Exodus xxxiv), a visit to a temple 
{Herodotus ii: 40), the making of a new fire and 
rain making. Fasting is observed in the Solomon 
Islands by a man who crosses the sea for the first 
time, for he is apt to lose his soul and a new one 
has to be provided on his return (Ivens, W. G.„ 
Island Builders of the Pacific y Philadelphia 1930,, 
p. 231-35). Seasonal fasting occurs at sowing 
time (Thesmophoria at Athens), on planting a 
new garden (Solomon Islands) and before har- 
vest time. The fasting that precedes the rebirth 
of nature after winter survives in the substitu- 
tion of unleavened for leavened bread during 
the Passover week among the Jews, the thirty 
days* Ramadan among the Mohammedans and 
the forty days’ Lent in the Christian church. It 
has been reinterpreted in accordance with the 
ethics or theology of these religions, as in the 
case of Lent, which has attached itself to the 
death and resurrection of Christ. Such pro- 
longed fasts cannot be complete but are often 
observed by day only. This is the Mohammedan- 
practise and was the Christian until the twelfth 
century. It can be traced back to the Hebrews 
(Judges xx: 26; I Samuel xiv: 24) and explains; 
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the long fastings ascribed to Moses and others 
(/ Kir^s XIX: 8). Fijians fast by day after the 
death of a chief probably because the mourners 
identify themselves with the spirits of the under- 
world, whose night is day. The great seasonal 
fasts being associated with the death of the god 
are accompanied by similar inversion. 

Since fasting is a necessary introduction to 
ceremonies which aim at fertility it becomes 
directly associated with the power to produce 
crops and progeny. I'hus fasting by itself is held 
to be conducive to rain as a condition of fer- 
tility. Fasting and austerities in India have sup- 
planted the ritual to which they were originally 
the preface and afford power over the gods by 
whom prosperity is given. The technique of 
fasting has been developed there to an extent 
unknown elsewhere. Refinements have been in- 
vented and classified under technical terms, such 
as specific designations for reducing full diet by 
degrees to nothing and for the practise of in- 
creasing daily from complete abstinence to full 
diet. Hindu ascetics by going into a trance can 
fast for incredibly long periods, a practise which 
has not yet been scientifically investigated. 

The same process by which fasting became 
associated with the control of nature also con- 
nects it with sin. Renovation ceremonies are 
undertaken when the weather has been upset 
by moral lapses; thus Indian legend tells of a 
twelve-year drought caused by the usurpation 
of the throne by a younger brother. Similar 
interpretations of droughts are found in the Old 
Testament. Fasting acquires the character of a 
penance as part of a process which removes the 
sin, an association which is facilitated by the 
loss of appetite which fear and regret automati- 
cally produce and the loss of spirits consequent 
on fasting. I'he idea of penance became strongly 
attached to fasting among the Jews but more 
so among the Christians. In the Old Testament 
penitential fasting retained some of its original 
character as part of a fictitious death; it is done 
in ‘‘sackcloth and ashes and is described as 
mourning {Daniel ix: 3). The prophets in ac- 
cordance with their ethical bias insisted on a 
penitent state of mind {Joel ii: 12-13). In the 
Christian church penance is stressed as all im- 
portant. Fasting is also brought through asso- 
ciation into direct relation with rebirth. Ter- 
tullian said that Christ when fasting “was initi- 
ating the new man** into a “severe handling of 
the old** and that fasts were to be the weapons 
for battling with the more direful demons. 

In all these ways fasting has been modified 
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from its original significance and has acquired 
new associations which offer a favorable condi- 
tion for reinterpretation. St. Augustine justified 
the fast before Communion on grounds of prece- 
dence. An objection has also arisen to mingling 
the sacrament with gross food, which has led to 
displacement. Charlemagne enjoined fasting for 
two or three hours after Communion, a change 
which did not take root because the introductory 
character of fasting is too strongly impressed by 
tradition and psychologically suits the prefer- 
ence for working up to a climax. An attempt 
was made by the Church of England to justify 
fasting in regard to abstinence from meat as 
benefiting the fishing and shipping trades; but 
utilitarianism is not sufficient inducement for 
the enforcement of fasting. 

Reinterpretations modify practise. For in- 
stance, it is thought by some that penance can 
be achieved if only one abstains from certain 
appetizing victuals. Rigorous fasting which is 
difficult or even dangerous ceases to be abso- 
lutely necessary. 'Fhis selective fasting comes to 
bear a superficial resemblance to food tabus with 
which it originally had no connection. Thus 
Tertullian confused the Jewish tabu on pork 
with fasting, arguing that when the Israelites 
came out of Egypt “certain things were pro- 
hibited as unclean, in order that man, by observ- 
ing a perpetual abstinence in certain particulars, 
might at last the more easily tolerate absolute 
fasts** {De jejuniis^ ch. v). Selective fasting was 
known to the author of Daniel (x: 3). The early 
Christian church witnessed a great many vari- 
eties: xerophagists abstained from all juicy and 
moistened food; in the fifth century some, prob- 
ably under Indian influence, abstained from 
things that had life; others ate fish only, others 
fowl as well; and others no eggs or fruit. Out 
of this chaos the Roman church gradually 
evolved uniformity varied by local custom and 
has generally accepted the distinction between 
meat and fish. Thomas Aquinas justified this 
distinction on the ground that fish excites the 
passions less than meat. In the Church of Eng- 
land fasting is in abeyance except in the High 
Chi^rch party, where it is sometimes reduced to 
the renunciation of some particular indulgence. 

Fasting provokes conflict between will and 
appetite. Selective fasting gives the subcon- 
scious continual opportunities to assert itself by 
violating the spirit while observing the letter. 
Thus in some countries Good Friday, which is 
the most obligatory fast, has become an occasion 
for epicurean fish dinners. Theology is perpet- 
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ually striving to maintain the reality of the fast, 
which the appetites are striving to circumvent; 
this results in casuistry and a host of minute 
regulations, such as those stating that a drink 
of water does not break the fast and that wine 
does if taken for pleasure but not if taken to 
quench thirst. The hour at which food can be 
taken has gradually been placed earlier in the 
day; small collations have been allowed not to 
count. The present practise of the Roman Cath- 
olic church is defined: “The ecclesiastical fast 
consists in the abstention from food and certain 
kinds of food, which is observed in the manner 
prescribed by the Church. . . . The ecclesiasti- 
cal fast consists, as it were, of three parts, to wit, 
i) a single meal irt twenty-four hours with the 
addition of a small evening colhtion; 2) absten- 
tion from flesh and milky foods; 3) limiting the 
time for taking food” (Gury, J. P., Compendium 
theologiae moralis, 2 vols., Rome 1880; vol. i, pt. 
ii, praeceptus ecclesiae 6). Under the heading of 
flesh come all animals “living and breathing on 
earth”; therefore such animals as fish, frogs, 
snails and turtles are not forbidden. These prin- 
ciples are interpreted with wide latitude. “The 
Church has only one aim in the discipline of 
fasting, that of helping us the better to practice 
the law of God and to progress in a Christian 
life. If it happens by accident that the observance 
of fasting, far from serving that end, impedes 
it ... it ceases to be binding” (Thouvenin, A., 
“Jeune” in Dictionnaire de theologie catholiquey 
vol. viii, 1924, cols. 1411-17). Thus if fasting 
prevents a person from carrying out his work 
efficiently it must be dispensed with and none 
but the leisured are bound to fast. The Buddhist 
church has experienced the same conflict but 
has decreased the daily afternoon fast of the 
priests only to the extent of not counting condi- 
ments as food. 

The decay of fasting corresponds with the loss 
of its usefulness. It has undoubtedly played a 
useful part in building up self-control. To real- 
ize this one must consider that the children of 
many less civilized races are subject to little 
discipline and are much indulged. The fast im- 
posed by the ritual demands a degree of self- 
contro^ to which they are little accustomed and 
which proves its value in war and on similar 
occasions. It may produce a self-satisfaction 
through the self-control derived from it which 
may become a motive for fasting and which has 
become associated with the name of Pharisee 
xviii: 10-12; Isaiah LViii). 
societies advance the tendency is toward 


excessive regulation of life so that any super- 
fluous exercises in self-control add to the burden 
of repression and are discarded. At the same 
time certain psychological types tend to exag- 
gerate practises of self-repression. The phenom- 
enon called by Freudians “transference from 
below upwards” doubtless plays a part in fast- 
ing, as sex and eating are connected psycholog- 
ically. The proximity of the stomach to the anus 
induces a feeling of disgust in introspective 
minds. Tertullian for example described man as 
“stuffed with meats . . . fermenting for the pur- 
pose of excremental secretion” [De jejuniisy ch, 
vi). Similar views arc expressed in Buddhist 
writings. 

Unpleasant as fasting may be when first prac- 
tised, carried beyond a certain point it produces 
pleasant sensations of mental activity, lightness 
and supersensuality, for the sake of which it 
may be cultivated. Mysticism interprets this as 
a liberation from the flesh and drawing near to 
God. Comparable to this is the practise of fast- 
ing for the purp/ose of inducing visions during 
the quest for guardian spirits by North Ameri- 
can Indians. 

A. M. Hocart 

See: Asceticism; Holidays; Initiation; Sacrament; 
Sacrifice; Death Customs; Ferih.ity Kites; Hun- 
ger Strike. 
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FATALISM is the belief that underlying the 
events of nature and human life there is an in- 
scrutable and relentless necessity. It is found 
in early cultures as an unsophisticated acknowl- 
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edgment, emotionally grounded, that man’s de- as the fifth century b.c. the philosopher Micius 
sires are involved in a universe which outruns complains that all the “moderns” are fatalists, 
his powers to understand or to control. In this Chinese fatalism is grounded in the ultimate 
conception the working of fate was not that of cosmic order, the tao^ which finds practical ex- 
an all inclusive mechanism. It was rather the pression in ming as the decree of heaven. Fate 
somber, dreadful phase of chance corresponding feeds on tragedy and the futility of human effort; 
to the favorable phase of luck or fortune. When and the age of the philosophic development of 
in later cultures an ultimate, all ruling fate was the doctrine of the tao was a troubled period in 
enthroned the somber quality remained: fate the history of China. Taoism does not demand a 
was ruthless and from man’s point of view irra- practical fatalism but it was so used by Chinese 
tional. In doctrines of predestination theistic sages ancient and modem. Chucius (i 130-1200), 
religions softened the ruthless quality by sub- whose influence still lives in China and Japan, 
suming the fact of inevitable necessity under was frankly fatalistic. The stress jdaced on fatal- 
the will of God, whose plan also included the ism in orthodox Islam is unusual for a theistic 
fulfilment of the highest hopes of man. Neces- religion. Usually religions which develop the 
sity thus remained, but in a form emotionally idea of an absolute personal God lose the con- 
acceptable. Scientific philosophies of determin- cept of fate in His all controlling will. Resigna- 
ism removed the irrational aspect of fate by tion to the will of God is substituted for accept- 
interpreting necessity in terms of ordered se- ance of fate and functions in exactly the same 

quences of cause and effect which included in way. But in most cases the logic of theism which 

the causal chain the desires and decisions of would develop the implications of the absolute 
men. Within all these systems, however, as in divine will is obscured by the social necessity 
all absolutisms, theistic or impersonal, there is of insistence upon responsibility and freedom, 
the essential quality of fatalism rationalized and In the case of Islam, however, God’s absolute 
refined. will is stressed and the practical attitude finds 

The idea of fate is probably rooted psycho- expression in the fatalistic conception of kismet, 

logically in the fact of evil and the inevitability In strict logic the tendency of absolutes, 

of death. Fate loomed in early mythologies as a whether in philosophy or religion, is to yield a 

dark presence beside or behind the gods who cosy quietism in times of social stress and secu- 
were man’s kindly helpers. It is not without rity in individual difficulties. This is especially 
significance that the words for fate in early cul- true of the belief in fate, which in practise serves 
tures are so intimately connected with experi- chiefly as a means of adjustment to irremediable 
ences of disaster and death. All the Indo-Euro- conditions. Moral failure loses its power to 
pean peojdes had the idea of a power or powers crush, material loss becomes tolerable, if both 
which at birth fixed the “share” of the individual can be attributed to a force beyond human con- 
in life and determined his destiny (Moirai, Par- trol. In the midst of evils from which there is 
cae, Norns, etc.). The Slavs and Celts retained no escape the doctrine of karma or kismet may 
the idea of fate in its simplest form. The Greeks, serve as an opiate. When danger is extreme or 
especially the tragic poets, developed it into an death imminent fatalism conveys security and 
inexorable power above the gods; Plato thought consolation. For soldiers in battle fatalism yields 
of it as a predetermined order and the stoics not only splendid courage but poise and peace, 
defined it as a deterministic rational system of This was the service of Zen Buddhism to the 
the universe. Oracles, divination and astrology samurai of old Japan and of Moslem fatalism 
were at once practical expressions of the belief to the soldiers of Allah. For the social process 
and a means of fostering it. In India the earlier the importance of fatalism lies in the ease with 
ideas of fate {kala, deva) yielded to the cosmic which it may serve as a way of escape from 
causal law of karma which holds sway over gods responsibility for social maladjustments. Con- 
and men. All forms of Hinduism — Sankhya, ditions of unresolved wretchedness are fertile 
Vedantism, Buddhism, Jainism and the popular soil for the fatalistic attitude. In many cases the 
religions (Vaishnavism, Shaivism) — assume this anaesthesia of fatalism combines with the rigid- 
determinant of destiny and build their programs ity of long established patterns of social behavior 
of salvation on a method of breaking the causal and the interests of privileged classes io produce 
chain which everlastingly revolves the wheel of the quietistic resignation which results in tol- 
rebirth. Through all the culture history of China eration of social wrongs and incapacity tor ex- 
also runs the idea of fate or destiny. As early perimental change. 
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But the approval and resignation with which 
an attitude of fatalism may regard social stagna- 
tion may also he transferred to social change. 
Fate is blind; it gives scdace, not guidance. The 
same fatalism that may serve to entrench autoc- 
racy or the privileged position of a caste will 
justify successful revolution. Heaven’s decree 
{ming) was the best and sufficient authority for 
many changes of dynasty in ancient China. Fa- 
talism therefore does not necessarily act as a 
barrier to progress. Human desires drive to their 
goal with little regard for fatalistic theory when 
the doors of opportunity are opened. So long 
as tools and technique for the mastery of nature 
are lacking, so long as there is no effective solu- 
tion for the social problems of poverty, sex 
injustice, insanity, crime and war, the attitude 
of resignation — be it to fate or the will of God — 
is the shortest way to peace of mind. 'Fhe swiftly 
changing Orient, however, offers convincing evi- 
dence that fatalistic ideas are not insurmount- 
able barriers to progress when practical tech- 
niques are attained. That fatalism functioned as 
a method of acceptance of the fait accompli 
without prejudicing future action is further evi- 
denced by the fact that the social group, even 
when the most deterministic philosophic prin- 
ciples were assumed, never released the indi- 
vidual from responsibility for moral conduct in 
terms of the approved code. Hinduism, stoicism, 
Christianity and Islam each in its own way ad- 
justed the inescapable determinism to the de- 
mands of social morality. Even when fate was 
taken logically, as by the Ajivikas in India, Yang 
Chu in China of the fifth century B.c. and the 
Sufis in Islam, it was in the interest of action 
and courageous joy in living. 

Faith in a blind and irrational fate tended to 
disappear in high cultures of long historic dura- 
tion. The idea was usually replaced by doctrines 
of determinism with an absolute God or a philo- 
sophic ultimate as dictator of human destiny. 
In either of these traditional forms the fatalistic 
attitude is difficult to maintain in the modern 
world. The source of its vitality in the past was 
human helplessness in the midst of inscrutable 
and inescapable evils. Under the double attack 
of scientific knowledge and man’s increasing 
mastery of his environment the foundations of 
fatalism were shaken. Science has made man at 
home in the universe, pointed the way to the 
sources and nature of social disorganization, 
clarified the mechanism of maladjustments and 
put into man’s hands the instruments of control. 
With power to change the face of the world and 


to escape the fears which troubled the presci- 
entific centuries, man has gained confidence in 
his ability through intelligence to shape his own 
destiny. The blind faith in science and the 
machine which has dominated the last quarter 
century is an exact antithesis to the quietism of 
fatalism. The supernatural and mysterious ele- 
ments underlying fate have vanished. Man sees 
himself as a changing purposive organization of 
desires integral with an endlessly complex flow- 
ing stream of events. Order in nature, the con- 
tinuity of heredity, social controls in custom and 
institution, and learned patterns of response 
weave themselves together into a new concep- 
tion of life in society. Fatalism in the old sense 
has small place in this scheme. The new deter- 
minisms — ^and they are many — are naturalistic 
and include man’s purposive intelligence as an 
essential and effective element of the complex. 

A. Eustace Haydon 
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FATIGUE from the practical social standpoint 
may be defined as a decrease in human working 
capacity due to increased work. Attempts to 
increase working efficiency in factory, classroom 
or elsewhere soon meet with the problem of 
fatigue. Since the amount of work done is most 
easily calculated in the number of hours worked, 
the study of fatigue is usually based upon the 
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measurement of the effect upon labor of periods 
of work of varying length. The earliest efforts 
to reduce fatigue in industry concentrated upon 
reduction of hours. Legislation in industrial 
countries gradually extended from one factory 
industry to another limitation of the hours of em- 
ployment of women and children; trade unions 
fought consistently for shorter hours for all. 

Isolated experiments conducted in individual 
factories, as in the Salford iron works in 1893 
and the Zeiss optical works in 1900, showed 
that as hours were reduced to eight per day a 
rise occurred in the output per hour sufficient 
at least to maintain the daily output. Perhaps 
the first scientific recognition of fatigue as a 
factor of general economic, psychological and 
medical importance was the appointment in 
1913 by the British Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science of a committee to investigate 
fatigue from the economic standpoint. In the 
original report of this committee (in British 
Association for the Advancement of Science, 
Report of the Eighty-Fifth Meetings London 
1916, p. 283-349) an analysis of all possible 
causes and conditions of industrial fatigue was 
outlined, and many output and accident curves 
collected in England and America were pre- 
sented to show the course of fatigue from hour 
to hour of the working day and from day to day 
of the working week. In the case of output the 
curves were found to differ for different types of 
work; but in general there was a rise from the 
first to the second and sometimes the third hour 
of each continuous working spell, which was 
attributed to the effect of practise, while the 
distinct drop from the middle hours of the spell 
to the fourth or fifth was taken as an index of 
fatigue. In the case of accidents the curve was 
found to be rising almost continuously through- 
out the spell. 

The twelve-hour day and night shifts worked 
by men and women in British munition factories 
during the World War made the question of 
hours one of national importance, and Lloyd 
George, Minister of Munitions, appointed the 
British Health of Munition Workers Committee. 
Among their important reports Memorandum, 
no. 12 (1916), provided the first instalment of an 
investigation by Dr. H. M. Vernon, in which 
he showed that in some operations the reduction 
of scheduled hours from between 67 and 75 per 
week down to about 55 not only did not reduce 
weekly output but sometimes increased it. This 
was due partly to a reduction in lost time (i.e. 
actual hours worked came nearer to schedule) 
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and partly to a greatly increased hourly rate of 
output. 

Upon the entry of the United States into the 
war similar investigations by the United States 
Public Health Service in two large plants, one 
working a ten-hour, the other an eight-hour day, 
showed that hourly output and accident curves 
were different for different types of work. It was 
found that on work requiring muscular exertion 
the output fell and the accidents rose far more 
severely than on work requiring dexterity or 
mere operation of machines. Experiments made 
with rest pauses showed that they increased daily 
output in the ten-hour day; and the rhythm, or 
regularity of repetition, of machine operations 
was also found to affect fatigue in that output 
was best maintained throughout the day wher- 
ever work could be performed in runs of very 
regularly repeated operations with spontaneous 
rest intervals between those runs. 

After the w'ar the British Health of Munition 
Workers Committee was transformed into the 
Industrial Fatigue Research Board; and although 
many experiments with rest pauses continued to 
be reported, the causes of fatigue became defi- 
nitely recognized as embracing more than merely 
hours of work. Numerous reports have been 
issued on such divergent factors as the voca- 
tional selection of workers, individual differences 
in output and in proneness to accident, atmos- 
phere and lighting conditions and motion study 
and job analysis. Although variation of the hours 
of labor may be the outstanding factor affecting 
working capacity, any or all of the conditions 
of production may become responsible. These 
conditions can be divided into those connected 
with the work and those connected with the 
worker. Under the first head would fall hours 
and speeding of work, the type and method of 
work and the physical and social working con- 
ditions, e.g. air, light, noise, industrial hygiene 
and safety, type of foreman, incentives, security, 
personnel management and so on. Under the 
second head fall sex and age of workers, methods 
of selection and training and living conditions — 
a factor affected mainly by the amount of the 
wage received. 

This broader conception of the possible 
sources of fatigue is of great practical impor- 
tance today both in industry and in the life of 
the community generally. While hours of labor 
are gradually being reduced and the type of work 
called for is perhaps becoming less muscular in 
character, it cannot be said that industry is 
lightening such fatigue hazards as specialization 
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and monotony of work, machine set speeds, 
noise or insecurity of employment. The inten- 
sity, or tempo, of work is certainly increasing 
and with growing urbanization living conditions 
too are adding to the industrial worker’s fatigue. 
The mere fact that in large cities workers must 
on the average live further from their work 
automatically substitutes hours of hustle and 
discomfort in crowded conveyances for hours of 
leisure and possible recreation. 

Since work is becoming more mechanized and 
specialized and physically less heavy, many 
authorities tend to stress the growing impor- 
tance of mental, or psychological, as against 
bodily, or physiological, fatigue, 'lliis mental fa- 
tigue refers not so much to a decrease in working 
capacity as a decrease, conscious or unconscious, 
in willingness to work, ranging all the way from 
the active ill will of sabotage through the dis- 
gruntlement, suspicion anti unrest evidenced by 
strikes and restriction of output down to the 
mere feeling of boredom, weariness, monotony 
or dullness. Probably the inward state of the 
worker which in conjunction with long hours 
and other external factors causes a decrease in 
efficiency combines both mental and physical 
elements in a sort of e(|uilibrium. Deliberately 
or by some defense mechanism the worker tends 
to adapt the energy with which he works to the 
length and difficulty of his task. Apparently the 
fatigue that results physically in lowered output 
and increased accidents toward the end of each 
working day or week will normally also result 
in a decreased willingness to work that checks 
any tendency to fatigue accumulating beyond 
the curative power of rest and sleep. Sometimes, 
however, in the everyday life of the community 
as in the industrial world the worker cannot 
heed the warning of increasing unwillingness. 
As transport and means of coiTimunication arc 
speeded up and urban society becomes more 
closely knit and complex, the life of the indi- 
vidual becomes specialized and standardized and 
must run to schedule and routine to fit in with 
the time table of others. Keener rivalry and 
competition and such stimuli as bonuses and the 
glare of publicity spur men on. And as the 
dangers of exhaustion and overfatiguc increase, 
there is continuously less opportunity for the 
simple forms of recuperation that country life 
affords. 

It is difficult to obtain a definite measure of 
the effects of such conditions, but it is usually 
held that overfatigue lowers the resistance to 
disease and nervous disorders; and that while 


impoverishing initiative and thought mental fa 
tigue produces a craving for artificial stimulants 
and narcotics. Culture also suffers, since the 
day’s strain leaves a man too tired to appreciate 
anything above the level of vaudeville or the 
detective story. In industry the dangers, wastes 
and costs of fatigue even in the widest sense can 
be asscs.sed more precisely. Labor turnover and 
lost time, whether due to physical or psycho- 
logical conditions, may be added to the diminu- 
tion in quantity, quality or economy of output 
and to the increase in accidents and sickness as 
possible results — and measures — of fatigue. 

These results are socially costly over and 
above the pain and suffering often entailed. An 
employee on time wage loses pay whenever he 
loses time; one on piece wages whenever output 
falls. To the employer labor turnover necessi- 
tates the training of a new worker, during wffiich 
time his output will be low in quality, economy 
and quantity; lost time or absenteeism involves 
disorganization and idle overheads. Occupational 
disease and accidents not only cause time to be 
lost but also involve payment of compensation 
and possibly a permanent loss to industry by 
maiming or death. Temporary sickness and ill 
health account for some six working days lost 
per employee per year; while permanent irna- 
lidism and premature old age, although they 
may not trouble the employer, definitely repre- 
sent a cost that society has to carry. A dimin- 
ished quantity of output obviously increases the 
employer’s labor costs if payment is by time 
wages, and in all cases it increases the overhead 
cost of machinery, cejuipment and administra- 
tive staff not used to full capacity; to this expense 
poor quality or poor economy of output adds 
the cost of wasted raw material. 

Methods of combating fatigue must neces- 
sarily take account of the conditions that have, 
on scientific investigation, been found respon- 
sible for it. In industry those conditions are 
mostly under the control of the employer; a wide 
variety of policies are open to him, which he 
can adopt separately or in combination. To avoid 
the more physical forms of fatigue he may re- 
duce his total of hours, avoid overtime, intro- 
duce rest pauses or give annual holidays with 
pay; he may attend more closely to industrial 
hygiene and adjust the ventilation or noise of 
the plant; he may attract by higher wages and 
select by tests a more suitable type of employee; 
he may ease the strain of the work itself by 
motion study and the training of workers. To 
avoid mental fatigue and monotony the cm- 
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ployer may allow more variety in the assignment 
of work, may select employees from among those 
impervious to monotony or may supply incen- 
tives and interests that will overcome the latent 
unwillingness to work. Recently the movements 
toward efficiency engineering, “safety first,*’ so- 
called welfare, or health and recreation, work 
and, above all, the new science of industrial 
psychology have shown the way to some em- 
ployers, who may rely for the actual plan of 
fatigue elimination either upon outside consult- 
ing experts or their own personnel management. 
Many employers still lag behind and minimum 
standards arc still to be developed by the state 
or trade unions, if all industrial workers are to 
benefit by modern knowledge. In most of the 
advanced industrial state's, however, the legal 
limitation of working hours, the special regula- 
tion ot the employment of woman and child 
labor, the stringent standards of the sanitary 
codes and the rc(|uirement of precautions against 
accidents are indirect methods of dealing with 
some aspects of the problem of fatigue. 

P. Sargant Florence 

See: Laror; Industrial Hazards; Accidents, Indus- 
trial; Waste; Ktficiency; Personnel Administra- 
tion; Industrial IIyc.iene; Hours of Labor; Safety 
IVIovement; Labor Legislation and Law; Leisure; 
Recreation. 

Consult: Dean, E. CL, Dibliofiraphy on industrial Fa- 
supplement to the report of the C’oiiimittee for 
the Study of Industrial Fatigue to the American Pub- 
lic Health Association (Minneapolis 1929); C'annons, 
H. CL 1 '., Bihhoffrapliy of Industrial Efficiency and Fac- 
tory Mana}>ctnent (London 1920); Koelsch, F., P//v«- 
oluffic und Ily^tene dcr Arbeit (Leipsic 1931); Cathcart, 
E, P., The Human Factor in Industry (Oxford 1928); 
Atzler, E., and others, “Arbeit und Ermudunjj’* in 
Zentralbhitt fur Geiver be hygiene und Unfallverhiitungj 
supplementary vol. \ii (Berlin 1927); Myers, C. S., 
Industrial Psychology (New York 1925); Florence, P. 
S., Economics of Fatigue and Unrest (London 1924); 
Collis, Ed^ar L., and Greenwood, Major, The Health 
of the Industrial Worker (London 1921) chs. v, viii; 
Vernon, H. M., Industrial Fatigue and Efficiency (Lon- 
don 1921); Durig, A., Die Ermudung (Vienna 1916); 
Aniiir, J., he moteur humain (Paris 1914), tr. by E. P, 
Butterworth and CL E. Wright (London 1920); Ciold- 
mark, Josephine, F'atigue and Efficiency (New York 
1912); United States, Public Health Service, “C^om- 
parison of an Eight Hour Plant and a Ten Hour 
Plant” by Josephine Goldmark and M. D. Hopkins, 
Public Health Bulletin^ no. 106 (1920); Vernon, H. M., 
“Output in Relation to Hours of Work,” Great Brit- 
ain, Ministry of Munitions, Health of Munition 
Workers Committee, Memorandum^ no. 12 (1916), re- 
printed in United States, Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
Bulletin, no. 221 (1917) p. 31-46; Bogardus, E. S., 
‘‘The Relation of Fatigue to Industrial Accidents” in 
American Journal of Sociology, vol. xvii (1911--12) 
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206-22, 351-74, 512-39; Great Britain, Industrial 
Health Research Board, Reports, published irregularly 
since 1919; National Institute of Industrial Psychol- 
ogy* Journal, puhlvslied (juarterly in London since 
1923; Journal of hidu\tu‘al Hygiene, published month- 
ly in C'ambridge, JVlass., since 1919; Institut Lanne- 
longuc d ’Hygiene S(jcialc, Notes et memoires, pub- 
lished in Paris since 1910; Arbeit^physwlogie, eel. by 
E. Atzler and M. Kuhnc'r, published irregularly in 
Berlin since T92S; Otfner, Ma\, Die geistige Ermudung 
(Berlin kdo), tr. by CL M. Whipple as Mental Fatigue 
(Baltimore 1911), IMiillips, Gilbert E., Mental Fatigue 
in 'Peachers C’ollcge, Sydney, Education Society, 
Records, no. 40 (Sydnev, N. S. W. 1920); MacMillan, 
D. P., and others, “fatigue and Nervousness in 
School Cdvildren” in Fourth International Congress 
on School Hygiene, 1913, I'ramactions, vol. iii (Buf- 
falo 1914) 299-383- 

FAUCHER , J U LI US ( 1 820-7S ) , German econ- 
omist and publicist. Faucher was one of the 
group of (Jerman economists known as the 
German Manclicsli r school who in the middle 
of the nineteenth century under the influence 
of Cobden and Bastiat carried on vigorous 
propagantla in favor of a resolute liberal eco- 
nomic policy, especially in the matter of free 
trade. In 1846 with Prince-Smith and others 
he founded the first free trade club in Germany 
and was successively tht^ editor of several free 
trade journals in Germany and in England. 
For a short time he assisted Cobden in the 
publication of free trade literature. In 1863 he 
started the journal of (Jerrnan free traders, the 
Vierteljahrschrift fur Volkszvirtscliaftspoliiik und 
Kulturgeschichtc, to w hich he contributed many 
articles. I'aucher and his group contributed 
substantially toward the abolition of the many 
barriers that hampered the economic expansion 
of Germany. He was the leading spirit in the 
movement for a reform in urban land tenure. 
He held that the housing evil in the large cities 
was to be traced to land profiteering, which 
leads to the exploitation of building sites for 
tenement houses. 'Fhe energy with which he 
set about improving housing conditions shows 
the injustice of the current opinion which 
charges the Cjcrman Manchester school with 
indifference to the social problems created by 
industrialism. 

Wilhelm Ropke 

Consult: Becker, J., Das deutsche Manchestertum 
(Karlsruhe 1907); Grambow, L., Die deutsche Frei- 
handelspartei racr Zeit Hirer Blute, Abhandlungen des 
staatswissenschaftlichen Seminars zu Halle a.d.S., 
vol. xxxviii (Jena 1903); Bechtel, H., “Die ersten 
Kampfe fiir eine Wohnungsreform” in Jahrbucher 
fiir Nationalokonomie und Statistik, vol. cxxii (1924) 
813-26. 
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FAUCHILLE, PAUL (1858-1926), French in- 
ternational jurist and historian. Fauchille was 
not a professor; attracted by history and law, 
he became a writer. With Fillet he founded in 
1894 the Revue generale de droit international 
public, which he directed alone from 1904 until 
the World War and in collaboration with La Pra- 
delle until his death. He also edited the Recueil 
p 6 riodique et critique de jurisprudence from 1890 
until his death. A member of the Institute of 
International Law, he impressed upon it the 
importance of the growing problems of the law 
of the air. Ilis preparation of the Manuel des lois 
de la guerre maritime (Oxford 1913) for the In- 
stitute of International Law shows his interest 
in international codification. 

Fauchille ’s great work is his systematic trea- 
tise on international law. In its final form the 
Traite de droit international public (4 vols., Paris 
1921-26) may be regarded as the most com- 
prehensive work of its kind of the present gen- 
eration. It is over 4000 pages in length and grew 
from Fauchille *s revisions of the Manuel de droit 
international public (Paris 1894) of Henry Bon- 
fils, the dean of the University of Toulouse. 
After the World War Fauchille extended it to 
four volumes, of which the first three were de- 
voted to peace and the last one to war and 
neutrality. Thus not only was Bonfils* scheme 
of classification based upon the analogy of pri- 
vate law discarded, but the manual had become 
an independent treatise deserving to bear only 
Fauchille ^s name as author. It is a work of a 
wide eclecticism welcoming new ideas. The per- 
sonal feeling of the author is generally shown 
by the grouping of the numerous quotations, 
which form a veritable mosaic. No other work 
so well mirrors the changes in international law 
from the period of the Hague conferences to the 
present. Fauchille was constantly keeping his 
attention fixed upon emerging new problems. 
In his points of view he was free from national 
prejudice; he had no exaggerated notions of 
national sovereignty; he did not regard inter- 
national law as necessarily a universal science 
but envisaged the possibility of continental bod- 
ies of international law, for he discussed the 
question whether there could be said to exist 
an American international law. Perhaps a pessi- 
mistic note may be traced in his conception of 
rules of international law as those for which 
nations demand obedience even though they 
may not render it themselves. 

In 1921 Fauchille, Alvarez and La Pradelle 
founded the Institut des Hautes Etudes Inter- 


nationales connected with the University of 
Paris, which has continuously developed along 
the lines laid down for it: instruction in inter- 
national questions given in French to students 
of all nations by professors of all nationalities. 

A. DE Geouffre de La Pradelle 

Other important works: Du hlocus maritime (Paris 
1882), and La diplomatie franfaise et la ligue des neu- 
tres de jySo (iyy6-iy8j) (Paris 1893), which show 
Fauchille*s great interest in the history and problems 
of international maritime law; La question juive en 
France sous le premier empire (Paris 1884), and Une 
chouannerie flamande au temps de Vempire^ 181^-1814. 
(Paris 1905), which are examples of Fauchille’s his- 
torical researches in the period of the First Empire; 
Louis Renault (Paris 1918), an examination of the life 
and work of the jurist whose disciple Fauchille was. 
Consult: La Pradelle, A. de, *‘Paul Fauchille, sa vie, 
son oeuvre,’* and Dollot, Rend, “Paul Fauchille, his- 
torien** in Re^me gSnerale de droit international public, 
vol. xxxiii (1926) 5-59, and 177-93. 

FAVRE, ANTOINE (Antonius Faber) (1557- 
1624), French jurist. Favre was born at Bour- 
gen-Bresse, educated at the Jesuit College in 
Paris and studied law at the University of Turin. 
After a short practise as attorney he was made 
provincial judge and at the age of thirty became 
a member of the senate of Savoy. While member 
and later president of the senate he was em- 
ployed upon numerous state missions in which 
he acquitted himself honorably. Whatever the 
reason for Favre^s fame during his lifetime, he 
is at the present recognized as the first scientific 
student of interpolation in the Roman law. Em- 
ploying the criteria of linguistic impossibility 
and historical anachronism he discovered hun- 
dreds of passages in the Corpus juris of Justinian 
in which the compilers had altered or omitted 
portions of the texts of the jurists of classical 
times (for an enumeration of these passages see 
Medio, A. de,in Istituto di Diritto Romano, jBw/- 
lettino, vol. xiii, 1901, p. 208-42, and vol. xiv, 
1902, p. 276-84; Baviera, G .yinArchivio giuridico, 
vol. Ixix, 1902, p. 398-404). Favre began his 
study of interpolations with his Coniecturae, 
written at the age of twenty-two, and even noted 
some by way of analogy in his Codex, a work 
on Savoyard law. A few jurists early noted 
Favre ’s interpolations, for example, Kaspari 
Schieferdecker {Ad Antonium Fabrum, 3 pts., 
Oppenheim and Frankfort 1610-13) Giro- 
lamo Borgia {Investigationum iuris civilis, 2 vols., 
Naples 1678), in the main unfavorably; but it is 
significant that the first interpolations discov- 
ered by Eisele and Gradenwitz, the earliest of 
the modem students in this field, were those 
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that Favre had noted three centuries earlier. 

A. Arthur Schiller 

Important works: Coniecturae iuris civilis (first 3 bks., 
Lyons 1581; 20 bks., 1605; new ed. 1661); De erroribus 
pragmaticorum et interpretum iuris (Lyons 1598, new 
ed. 1658); Rationalia in pandectas (Geneva 1604; new 
ed., 5 vols., Lyons 1659-63); lurisprudentiae papini^ 
aneae scientia (Lyons 1607, new ed. 1658); Codex fa- 
brianus definitionum forensium et rerwn in sacro Sa~ 
baudiae senatu tractatarum (Lyons 1606, ed. by G. F. 
A vet and G. La tty, Turin 1829). 

Consult: Taisand, P., Les vies des plus celebres juris- 
consultes de tout nations (Paris 1721) p. 187-246; 
Nic^ron, J. P., Memoires pour servir d Vhistoire des 
hornmes illustreSy vol. xix (Paris 1732) p. 286-'93; 
Mugnier, Frangois, in Society Savoisienne d*Histoire 
et dArch^oIogique, Memoires et documents^ vol. xli 
(1901-02) 3-539, vol. xlii (1902-03) 3-545, vol. xliii 
(1904-05) 3-230, and vol. xliv, pt. 3 (1905-06) 1-173; 
for an early appreciation see also Jennaro, (i. A. de, 
Respublica jurisconsultorum (Naples 1731) p. 83-87. 

FAWCETT, HENRY (1833-84), English econ- 
omist and statesman. Accidentally blinded by 
his father shortly after leaving Cambridge, PW- 
cett nevertheless maintained his academic and 
political interests. He became the first paid 
professor of political economy at Cambridge in 
1863 and remained in that position until his 
death. He sat as an advanced Liberal member of 
Parliament from 1865 to 1884, with a brief inter- 
lude in 1874 when his radical opinions shocked 
his original constituency. PYom 1880 to 1884 
PYweett was postmaster general in Gladstone’s 
ministry. 

As an economist PYweett was not an original 
thinker. Plis Free Trade and Protection (London 
1878, 6th ed. 1885), perhaps his most important 
intellectual work, was an admirably complete 
statement of the orthodox arguments in favor of 
free trade. His Manual of Political Economy 
(London 1863, 8th ed. 1907) was, except for 
some sections on cooperation, little more than an 
accurate but dull restatement of the Principles of 
Political Economy (1848) of J. S. Mill, by whom 
PYweett was greatly influenced. As a teacher he 
failed to stimulate the study of economics at 
Cambridge, partly because of his impervious- 
ness to the newer influences in economics, 
especially those emanating from the German 
historical school. Although deeply concerned 
with the problem of poverty, as is evident from 
his The Economic Position of the British Labourer 
(Cambridge, Eng. 1865) and his Pauperism: Its 
Causes and Remedies (London 1871), he feared 
the harmful effects of state intervention on initi- 
ative and enterprise and strenuously adhered to 
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the wage fund doctrine even after Mill’s re- 
cantation. 

As a politician Fawcett was courageous, un- 
hesitatingly opposing his own party when its 
action fell short of his own liberal principles. 
His criticism of the Indian policy of the British 
government, which caused him to be known as 
“The Member for India,” led to the appoint- 
ment of commissions of investigation and to im- 
portant financial reforms. His articles on Indian 
affairs were published under the title Indian 
Finance (London 1880). Fawcett’s efforts to 
check the indiscriminate enclosure movement 
were both notable and successful. His generous 
impulses were also evident in his fight for the 
abolition of religious tests in universities, the 
universal extension of compulsory education and, 
as might be expected from the husband of Milli- 
cent Garrett Fawcett, the enlargement of the 
political and economic opportunities of women. 

Fawcett’s practical mind found considerable 
scope as postmaster general, and he not only 
improved the working conditions of his staff 
but also initiated administrative changes which 
rendered the services of the post office more 
readily available to the poorer classes. In par- 
ticular he introduced, in the face of opposition 
from strong private interests, the parcel post, 
the cheapened telegraph and the postal money 
order and modified the savings bank, insurance 
and annuity requirements in favor of the smaller 
income groups. 

E. M. Burns 

Consult: Stephen, Leslie, Life of Henry Fawcett (5th 
ed. London 1886). 

FAWCETT, DAME MILLICENT GARRETT 
(1847-1929), English feminist. Dame Millicent, 
whose sister, Elizabeth Garrett, became the first 
woman doctor in England, was from childhood 
interested in political problems and the eman- 
cipation of women. She was influenced at an 
early age by J. F. D. Maurice, J. S. Mill and 
other philosophic radicals. In 1867 she joined 
one of the first women’s suffrage committees 
and thereafter was one of the leaders of the 
movement. She and her husband, Henry Faw- 
cett, a professor and member of Parliament, also 
supported higher education for women and 
were instrumental in the founding of Newnham 
College, Cambridge. 

Dame Millicent spoke all over the country 
for women’s suffrage and wrote many articles 
and books, among them Political Economy for 
Beginners (London 1870, 9th ed. 1904). In 1897 
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she became president of the National Union of 
Women’s Suffrage Societies, an organization 
uniting the various groups hitherto functioning 
separately. Militant tactics appeared in 1906 
but Dame Milliccnt remained leader of the 
non-militant constitutional forces. Under her 
leadership their ranks expanded rapidly and 
by August, 1914, the agitation had reached 
phenomenal proportions. During the war suf- 
frage activities were suspended but the National 
Union used its strong organization to facilitate 
women’s participation in war work. Dame 
Millicent wrote, “Let us prove ourselves worthy 
of citizenship whether our claim is recognized 
or not,” and her advice showed not only sin- 
cerity but also the utmost political wisdom, 
for when the urgent question of wartime fran- 
chise came before Parliament the women once 
more pressed their claims and the first women’s 
suffrage bill was passed in 1918. I’he following 
year Dame Millicent resigned from active par- 
ticipation in the movement. Throughout her 
long life she was one of the most respected 
figures in English public life. 

Ray Straciiey 

Consult'. Fawcett, Milliccnt ( iarrett, Whot I Hemcmher 
(D)ndon 1924); Strachey, Hay, Milliccnt (rarre/t Fa7v- 
cett (London 1931), and ''The Cause"' (London 1928). 

FEBRONIUS, JUSTINUS. See Hontiieim, 
Johann Nikolaus von. 

FECHNER, GUSTAV THEODOR (1801-87), 
German physicist and founder of psychophysics. 
Although he made significant original contribu- 
tions to physical science he is chiefly fiimous for 
his struggle to reconcile his belief in exact 
science with his equally earnest conviction that 
exact methods were failing to grasp the nature of 
life and mind. He undertook to solve the great 
dilemma by devising methods of studying the 
relations between the magnitudes of physical 
stimuli and the intensities of psychic responses. 
The decade 1850-60 was spent in elaborate re- 
search with many experimental and mathe- 
matical devices culminating in the publication of 
Elemente der Psychophysik (2 vols., Leipsic i860). 
His conviction that he had succeeded in stating 
the quantitative relation between the objective 
and subjective worlds (S = c log R, or “intensity 
of sensation equals a constant times the loga- 
rithm of the stimulus”) has universally failed to 
win assent; but his careful experimental methods 
were taken over by G. E. Muller and Wundt as a 
part of the new experimental psychology which 


sought to study the variation of mental re- 
sponses in relation to objectively controlled and 
measured stimuli. Fechner’s genius also pro- 
foundly influenced Ebbinghaus, the founder of 
quantitative method in the study of memory. In 
fact, no single individual did more to show the 
possibilities of experimental and quantitative 
method in psychology. In his old age Fcchner 
published an important introduction to experi- 
mental aesthetics, Vorschiile der Asthetik (2 vols., 
Leipsic 1876; 2nd ed. 1897-98). 

Gardner Murphy 

Consult: For a bibliography of Fechner’s WTitings, 
Hall, G. S., Founders of Modern Psychol of'y (New 
York 1912) p. 174-77. For his life and philosophy, 
Lasswitz, Kurd, Gustav Theodor Fechner (3rd cd. 
Stuttgart 1910); James, William, A Pluralistic Uni- 
verse (New York 1909) ch. iv; Merz, J. 7 \, A History 
of European 'J'hought in the Nineteenth Century, 4 vols. 
(Edinburgh 1S96-1914) vol. ii, ch. xi. For his work in 
psychophysics, Titchener, E. B., Experimental Psy- 
choloffy\ 2 vols. (New York 1901-05) vol. ii, pt. ii, 
p. xx-exvi. 

FEDERAL RIvSERVE SYSTliM is the cus- 
tomary designation of the present system of cen- 
tral cooperative banking in the United States. 
It includes the Federal Reserve Board at Wash- 
ington, a central body of supervision and con- 
trol, twelve Federal Reserv^c Banks, which at the 
end of 1930 had twenty-five domestic branches, 
one domestic agency and one foreign agency (in 
Havana), and a large number of member banks; 
at the end of 1930 the membership of the system 
comprised 7033 national banks and 1019 state 
chartered banks and trust comj^anies. 

The national banking system which preceded 
the Federal Reserve had never since its incejv 
tion in 1863 furnished altogether satisfactory 
service; and as it grew older it proved less and 
less efficient, particularly in times of special 
strain. During the late eighties “inelasticity of 
the currency” became a standard criticism of 
the system of national banks and national bank- 
notes. Since inelasticity was usually traced to 
the high price of government bonds which the 
banks were required by law to buy before re- 
ceiving their supplies of note currency, the res- 
toration of an “asset currency” was increasingly 
urged as a remedy. During the panic of 1893 
the inadequacy of the national banknotes be- 
came more obvious than ever. Clearing house 
currency certificates were used temporarily to 
relieve conditions, and after the panic was over 
various projects of reform based on asset cur- 
rency principles came prominently to the front. 
In order to overcome objections to a pure asset 
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plan the demand for asset currency was con- 
verted by some propagandists into a call for 
“emergency currency.’* 

Among the projects of reform the best known 
was probably the Baltimore Plan, strongly urged 
at the Baltimore meeting of the American Bank- 
ers* Association in the autumn of 1893 and 
founded upon a modification of the Canadian 
system of guaranteed note issues. Several vari- 
ants of the Baltimore Plan shortly appeared, 
but the movement for a better paper currency 
was obscured by the growing agitation for the 
unlimited coinage of silver which constituted 
the staple of controversy in the presidential cam- 
paign of 1896. During the years 1897 and 1S98 
the monetary commission, appointed by the In- 
dianapolis Currency Convention, which repre- 
sented business interests (particularly banking) 
from various sections of the countiy, revived 
the project for an asset currency. But the bill 
drafted by it was thrown into the background 
by the outbreak of the Spanish American War, 
which deferred remedial action until 1900. In 
that year a small group of Republican leaders, 
anticipating a renewed contest for the presi- 
dency, drafted and pushed through Congress 
the Gold Standard Act. This statute was largely 
devoted to monetary problems, but it also pro- 
vided the beginning of a treatment of the bank- 
ing issue by lowering the minimum capitaliza- 
tion of national banks, refunding the outstanding 
bonds into 2 percent consols, thereby rendering 
national banknotes cheaper in issue, and making 
a few other changes designed to render bank 
credit easier and more abundant. 

Conditions in trade and industry improved 
after 1900, but tbe banking situation was hardly 
better during the next five years. Bond retire- 
ments soon caused a renewed scarcity of cur- 
rency, and when the panic of 1907 broke out the 
closing of various financial institutions, which 
might have been saved had there been a suitable 
provision for credit currency, emphasized the 
banking and credit breakdown as an important 
factor in the crisis. 

The experience of 1907 made obvious the 
necessity of some thoroughgoing treatment of 
the banking problem and broadened the popu- 
lar issue from currency reform to banking re- 
form. There was a recognition wider than ever 
before of the necessity of welding the banking 
system into a unit and of finding some accept- 
able way of protecting the gold reserves of the 
country through money market safeguards. It 
was becoming obvious that these objects could 


be attained only through the mechanism of cen- 
tral banking, which had been so long desired 
and so unpopular politically in the United States. 
'J’he younger school of economists had been 
urging a return to central banking for some 
years; the practical applications of this general 
principle had been dcvelopetl in academic dis- 
cussion as well as in proposed bills, some of 
which were later introduced in Congress. Among 
these should be mentioned the IVluhleman bill 
of 1909 and the various proposals of Charles N. 
Fowler, chairman of the Banking and Currency 
Committee of the House, which culminated in 
the very elaborate bill of 1910. None of these 
bills, however, received serious consideration or 
was regarded as more than tentative. 

The panic of 1907 also forced upon Congress 
the necessity of immediate action, the result of 
which was the A Ulrich- V reeland Act of 1908. 
It was a composite measure which combined the 
House of Representatives, or Vreeland, proposal 
of an emergency clearing house currency and 
the Senate, or Aldrich, proposal of emergency 
notes based on state and municipal bonds. I'his 
law soon aune to be recognized as merely an 
experimental step in banking reform; it was 
loosely drawn and had to be amended before 
currency could be issued in accordance with its 
provisions under the stress of war conditions in 
1914. Perhaps its most important feature was 
the creation of a National Monetary Commis- 
sion consisting of senators and representatives. 
Except for the work on the history and current 
organization of banking with special reference 
to the activities of European central banks, 
which was done for the commission by a staff of 
experts among whom were some of the best au- 
thorities of the academic world, the commission 
was relatively inactive. In January, 1911, Sena- 
tor Aldrich, the chairman of the commission, 
submitted to it a bill which with comparatively 
unimportant modifications was incorporated in 
the report of the commission of January, 1912, 
and later introduced in the Senate. The Aldrich 
bill called for the establishment of a central bank- 
ing organization with fifteen branches equipped 
to receive deposits from the government and 
member banks, to rediscount for banks and 
bankers and to issue notes which would form a 
lawful part of bank reserves. The bill never 
reached a committee consideration, for, the po- 
litical composition of Congress having changed 
from Republican to Democratic, the ruling party 
in the House began preparation of a new and 
different banking measure. 
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The new bill, afterward known as the Federal 
Reserve Act, was bec:un in March, 1912, reached 
its first draft in November of the same year and 
was accepted at Christmas subject to a few 
changes by the then president elect, Woodrow 
Wilson. During the winter of 19 12-13 it went 
through a scries of hearings before the legislative 
subcommittee of the House Banking and Cur- 
rency Committee, was taken up in the special 
session of Congress called by President Wilson 
after his accession to office, officially presented 
to the newly appointed Banking and Currency 
Committee of the House in May, passed by the 
House on September 18 and in a considerably 
modified form by the Senate on December 19, 
put through a conference committee which vir- 
tually restored the bill to the form in which it 
left the House, and finally put on the statute 
book on December 23, 1913. In drafting the 
new law the Miihleman bill, the Fowler bill of 
1910 and the Aldrich bill as well as many others 
were given careful consideration. Its legislative 
history was marked by the rejection of the plans 
evolved by McAdoo, then secretary of the Treas- 
ury, and Senator Owen, chairman of the new 
Banking and Currency Committee, and by con- 
cessions made to the Bryan wing of the Demo- 
cratic party in the matter of note issue and 
governmental control of the Federal Reserve 
Board. 

The Federal Reserve Act sought to recon- 
struct the entire banking system of the United 
States by superimposing upon existing banks a 
new system of organization. This was furnished 
by the twelve Federal Reserve Banks headed 
and controlled by the Federal Reserve Board at 
Washington. The Board was to consist of seven 
members (after 1922 the number became eight), 
including the comptroller of the currency and 
secretary of the Treasury ex officio, the member- 
ship to be appointed by the president and con- 
firmed by the Senate; not less than two of the 
members were to have practical knowledge of 
banking and no two members were to represent 
the same Federal Reserve district; the term of 
membership eventually contemplated was ten 
years. To the Board, which in some circles was 
regarded as “the supreme court of finance,’’ was 
committed the large power of making inclusive 
rules and regulations for the conduct of the 
system. Each reserve bank was to have a capital 
subscribed for by member banks in the propor- 
tion of 6 percent of their capital and surplus; 
of the subscribed amount only one half was to 
be paid in full, the remainder constituting a 


liability of the member banks subject to call in 
case of need. The board of directors of each 
reserve bank was to consist of nine members: 
three appointed by the Federal Reserve Board, 
one of them being designated as the Federal 
Reserve agent and acting as a liaison officer be- 
tween the Board and the bank; and six, including 
three business men and three bankers, elected 
by the member banks. For the purpose of elect- 
ing directors the member banks were to be 
divided into three groups according to size, each 
group electing one banker and one business 
man. Dc'spite differences in capital contribution, 
each member bank was entitled to only one vote 
within its group. Member banks included all 
national banks — membership was made a con- 
dition for the retention of the federal charter — 
and those state chartered institutions which sat- 
isfied the definite requirements of eligibility and 
proved acceptable to the Board. 

The new reserve banks were to receive within 
a period of three years the reserves of the na- 
tional banks. Central reserve city banks, for- 
merly required to hold 25 percent of deposits 
in vauk cash, were now to maintain a reserve of 
only 18 percent, of which 6 percent was to be 
cash in vault, 7 percent was to be represented 
by a )>alance on the books of the reserve bank 
of the district and 5 percent might be in either 
form. Banks outside central reserve cities were 
to hold smaller reserves divided in the same 
general proportions. This plan, at first de- 
nounced by the large banks in reserve and cen- 
tral reserve cities, whose managers believed it 
would reduce the volume of deposits of other 
banks which they could obtain, and by country 
banks, which would lose interest on their de- 
posited reserves, resulted eventually in a com- 
plete shift of the reserves called for without 
friction or financial stringency. In 1917 Con- 
gress reduced the required reserve of central 
reserve city banks to 13 percent, of banks in 
reserve cities to 10 percent and of country banks 
to 7 percent, the entire reserve to consist of a 
balance on the books of the reserve bank of the 
corresponding district. 

Each reserve bank was authorized to redis- 
count eligible commercial paper for the member 
banks. The rules of eligibility were laid down 
in the act in general terms: the paper was to bear 
evidence of growing out of bona fide commercial 
transactions; its maturity was not to exceed 
ninety days for commercial paper and six months 
for agricultural and livestock paper. Eligible pa- 
per was to have two signatures; but one-name 
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paper was not thus excluded, for endorsement 
by the member bank furnished the necessary 
second signature. In order to prevent the use of 
reserve system funds for stock market specula- 
tion, paper with a security collateral other than 
government security was made ineligible, but 
security collateral was not forbidden if the paper 
was otherwise eligible. The more detailed regu- 
lation of eligibility in accordance with these 
principles was left to the Board at Washington. 
Rediscount rates were to be established from 
time to time by each reserve bank subject to 
approval by the Board. The balances established 
by member banks with the reserve bank through 
rediscounting were to be treated in the same 
way as balances established by the deposit of 
gold, i.e. as lawful reserves. This rule did not 
apply in the transition period from 1914 to 1917, 
when no more than a half of the balance with 
reserve banks could be established through re- 
discounting. The reserve banks were required 
to maintain a gold reserve of not less than 35 
percent of their liabilities on deposit balances. 
Each reserve bank was also authorized to buy 
and sell paper and securities in the open market 
subject to considerably less control from the 
Board than in the case of rediscounting; the open 
market powers of the reserve banks made the 
funds of the reserve system available to some 
extent also to non-member banks. 

The note issue problem, which at the begin- 
ning of the movement had been primarily re- 
sponsible for the attempt to correct existing 
conditions, aroused much less controversy than 
did the reserve provisions, largely because it was 
possible to deal with it in such a way as to avoid 
much trespassing upon vested interests. The 
Federal Reserve Act retained the national bank- 
note, merely authorizing the Board to make 
gradual provision for its retirement; but it fur- 
nished the necessary clement of elasticity by 
authorizing reserve banks to issue Federal Re- 
serve notes, based to the extent of their full 
value on liquid conunercial paper rediscounted 
with the reserve banks and placed in the hands 
of the Federal Reserve agent; these notes are 
protected in addition by a 40 percent gold re- 
serve maintained by the reserve bank itself. 
When commercial paper held behind notes ex- 
pired it was to be replaced with similar paper 
or gold or its equivalent. The notes were to be 
retired by depositing with the Federal Reserve 
agent the notes themselves or gold or its equiva- 
lent. The notes are redeemable in gold either 
by the reserve bank issuing them or by the 
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Treasury; they also constitute obligations of the 
United States and have full legal tender powers. 

Among the many new provisions of the Fed- 
eral Reserve Act there were two which deserve 
special attention because of their later impor- 
tance. One was the grant of authority to national 
banks to engage in fiduciary business on a lim- 
ited scale. After being called in question on 
constitutional grounds and sustained by the Su- 
preme Court of the United States, thtjse powers 
of the national banks were enlarged to the full 
limit. The second provision was the grant of 
authority to national banks to accept time de- 
posits, usually referred to as savings deposits. 
For these the reserve requirement was to be 
only 5 percent; after 1917 it was reduced to only 
3 percent. Both provisions were intended to 
conciliate banking support in order to render 
the adoption of the measure easier; and both 
were to furnish occasion for later dilBculties and 
problems. 

The new system was by far the most signifi- 
cant and imporUint change in American banking 
since the adoption of the national banking sys- 
tem during the Civil War. Yet all its provisions 
grew out of experience in American banking 
history, and precedent was found for each in 
past legislation. It differed from European cen- 
tral banks in method and technique, but not in 
fundamental principle. Unlike all other central 
banks it adopted the regional system, with one 
independent bank to a given area instead of a 
single main bank with branches. Unlike the 
Bank of England it adopted the system of 
commercial asset protected notes instead of the 
secured currency of the Pitt Act of 1844, and 
it prohibited dealings with the public except 
through open market operations. It differed 
from the Rcichsbank in that it refused the issue 
of notes which could be counted in member 
bank reserves and required the building up of 
deposit balances by the member banks which 
were to trade with it. It declined to support the 
extension of collateral loans by its members, 
and it refused all direct relations with the se- 
curities market or those operating in it. In con- 
trast with the Bank of France it rejected the 
principle of widespread direct contact with the 
public through branches, and it evidently in- 
tended to extend the bulk of its accommodation 
by means of deposit credits rather than notes. 

The introduction of the new system obviously 
demanded the establishment of extensive finan- 
cial machinery. The act almost unavoidably left 
a good many matters to be subsequently deter- 
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mined, merely laying down general rules or 
broad principles for the guidance of those who 
were to put the details of the system into opera- 
tion. In order to furnish the means of making a 
definite start the act provided for the creation of 
an Organization Committee. This committee 
held hearings in various cities and after ascer- 
taining popular opinion determined upon the 
location of the reserve banks and laid out the 
districts of which they were to be the respective 
centers. A committee of technical experts ap- 
pointed by the Organization Committee pre- 
pared plans for the internal organization of the 
system, which were largely incorporated in the 
first set of regulations and operating instructions 
issued by the Federal Reserv'e Board organized 
on August 10, 1914. Upon the basis of the plans 
and rules so furnished, the new system went 
into operation on November 14, 1914. 

The reserve banks came into existence under 
exceedingly unfavorable auspices. Not only were 
the larger commercial banks unfriendly to the 
system, as the result of the friction developed 
in passing the new act, but the advent of the 
World War thrust upon the Federal Reserve 
Board all sorts of unexpected and more or less 
irrelevant problems with which it had to deal. 
Prior to the opening of the reserve banks the 
outbreak of the war had compelled the revision 
of the Aldrich-Vreeland Act of 1908 and the 
issue under its provisions of some $375,000,000 
of emergency currency. The duty of retiring 
these emergency notes and the necessity of pro- 
viding an emergency currency of the reserve 
note type prevented the new banks for some 
time from getting actively into the exercise of 
their non-currency powers. During the first 
j^eriod of the system’s history, from the date of 
its organization to the entry of the United States 
into the war in April, 1917, the early difficulties 
were slowly overcome, reserves were gradually 
transferred and a limited control over the money 
and credit situation was established. Such con- 
trol did not attain recognized proportions until 
near the end of 1916, but it was sufficient to 
enable the system to do real work during the 
first four months of 1917 in preparing for the 
war, which was now recognized as inevitable. 
The discount rate question was under discus- 
sion but was largely academic. The system, 
moreover, was beginning to make a strong ap- 
peal to the state institutions which at the begin- 
ning had abstained from giving it their support. 
Foresighted trust company executives and state 
bankers were beginning to file membership 


applications in order to be ready to obtain aid 
and protection in case of urgent need. 

With the declaration of war by the United 
States the system felt the first severe test. The 
Treasury Department was largely unprepared; 
neither through issue of loans in the usual fashion 
nor through the imposition of taxes, whose yield 
would necessarily be considerably deferred, 
could it expect to get within a short time the re- 
sources it needed. The government fell back at 
once upon the Federal Reserve system, practi- 
cally instructing the twelve banks to purchase 
pro rata a $50,000,000 issue of 2.5 percent cer- 
tificates of indebtedness with a six-month matu- 
rity. This way of collecting money frightened the 
banking community and led to the working out 
of other methods of financing. The Treasury offi- 
cials devised a general plan of borrowing which 
called for the issue at brief intervals of short term 
certificates with recurring Liberty bond place- 
ments, the funds obtained through the latter 
means being used to take up and “refund” the 
outstanding short term evidences of debt. As 
the new tiixes began to yield revenue the pro- 
ceeds were to he used in paying war expense, 
but the immense and unprecedented cost of the 
war was such that the proceeds of taxation never 
amounted to more than a fraction of the re- 
quirements and the government found itself 
obliged to rely upon borrowing as a regular re- 
source. This policy was strongly enforced by the 
generally accepted necessity of making large ad- 
vances to the Allied governments, which were 
very short of money. With these added burdens 
the Treasury gradually found its periodic bond 
loans, placed presumably in large part with the 
public, increasingly inadequate, and it tended 
more and more to rely upon biweekly issues of 
certificates of three to six months’ maturity, 
which were given a special position as collateral 
security at reserve banks with a discount rate 
equal to the coupon rate. Thus by the middle of 
1918 the government had fairly definitely ac- 
cepted the creation of bank credit as the basis 
of war finance. 

Reserve banks had little choice but to adapt 
themselves as well as they could to the require- 
ments of the time. They did their best to effect 
a wide distribution of certificates and bonds, but 
their efforts were necessarily limited by the 
willingness of the public to buy. The system 
found itself increasingly forced into the position 
of a mere adjunct of the Treasury. The Board 
lost power and finally ceased largely to exert 
authority except in serving to carry out Treasury 
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instructions. Commercial paper became scarce 
because of the general extension of production 
for or by the government. About the close of the 
war on October 25, 1918, the twelve banks had 
combined assets of $5,270,785,000, of which 
$350,3 1 1 ,000 were bonds and other government 
obligations directly owned, while $1,092,417,- 
000 were bills secured by government war obli- 
gations. On the same date the member banks 
reporting to the Board owned $1,967,860,000 
government war obligations and granted $1,- 
165,738,000 in loans on government security 
collateral. For many months it proved impos- 
sible to cease either the advances to Allied gov- 
ernments or the heavy borrowing from the 
public, so that inflation and heavy lending con- 
tinued. The fifth Liberty or the Victory loan of 
$4,500,000,000 was sold in the spring of 1919; 
the average daily holdings of war obligations of 
the government by the reserve banks were at a 
maximum in September, 1919, while discounted 
bills secured by government war obligations 
reached a peak on May 16, 1919, with $1,863,- 
476,000. At the opening of 1920 two thirds of 
all bills in the hands of the reserve banks were 
based on war paper. 

The reserve system was now obliged in the 
interest of safety to retrace its steps and to turn 
from the inflationary policy which had been 
forced upon it to a plan of conservation of re- 
serves and moderation in lending. The Board 
recognized the necessity of eliminating as much 
as possible of the government obligations from 
the portfolios of the banks; it likewise felt the 
urgency of restricting the advances freely made 
by member banks to borrowers who had no 
really liquid assets. Many such borrowers had 
purchased land at very high prices in order to 
increase their holdings; business men had bor- 
rowed in order to carry commodities bought at 
high prices in the belief that prices would go 
still higher; it was known, moreover, that a part 
of the funds advanced by the reserve banks to 
their members for the purpose of carrying gov- 
ernment securities found its way eventually into 
speculative channels. I’he inflation of credit was 
clearly reflected in the rise of prices. The whole- 
sale price level, as measured by the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics index with 1913 as a base, was 
197 in February, 1919; it now proceeded to rise 
with a steady and apparently uncontrollable 
movement to 272 in May, 1920. 

The war period of reserve banking came to a 
close in December, 1919, when the Board noti- 
fied the reserve banks that it was ready to con- 
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sider their suggestions for an advance in rates. 
During the war the system had had perforce to 
maintain a discount rate equal to the interest on 
Liberty bonds, and after the war a quarter point 
differential had been added to the bond rate of 
the Victory loan in order to induce overbur- 
dened banks to go still further. Yet the banking 
conditions were such and the political opposition 
to a conservative policy was so strong that it 
was not possible to advance discount rates on 
commercial paper as distinct from bills with a 
government security collateral until January, 
1920. After January discount rates were steadily 
raised, reaching 7 percent in June, 1920. The 
wholesale price level reached a peak in May, 
1920, from which it slowly receded thereafter, 
The recession was sharpened by the dumping 
of great quantities of hoarded commodities, 
while continued overproduction of grain sharply 
reduced prices of farm produce. The price of 
land fell in line with the price of its produce; 
security quotations likewise suffered consider- 
able shrinkage. By autumn the existence of a 
crisis was universally recognized, and general 
business conditions did not make any real re- 
covery until late in 1921. The expansion of the 
loans of the reserve banks continued until early 
in November, 1920, and in Federal Reserve note 
issues until December 23, but during 1921 the 
reserve banks strengthened their condition con- 
siderably. By the close of 1921 government 
security holdings of the reserve banks had been 
reduced to $241 ,444,000, while loans on govern- 
ment securities had fallen to $487,193,000. Farm 
credit, so excessive in amount, had been some- 
what curtailed. The ratio of reserves of the 
twelve banks to their deposit and note liabilities, 
which had fallen to 42.4 in April, 1920, had been 
restored to 72.7 percent in November, 1921. 
and the gold holdings of the reserve banks re- 
plenished by importation had risen to $2,869,- 
600,000 by the end of the year. The close of 1921 
thus marks the restoration of the Federal Re- 
serve system to a position in which it was able 
to begin the work for which it was originally 
planned — ^the strengthening of American bank- 
ing for peaceful pursuits. 

In the first seven years of its existence the 
system had undergone important alterations of 
structure introduced by amendments to the act 
as well as by Board rulings. These modifications 
were the result of strong pressure for change 
which has been felt almost from the date of the 
passing of the act; some of them were also caused 
by exigencies of war financing. The effect of 
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these changes was accepted during the war as 
part and parcel of the financial mobilization of 
the country; after the war, however, it was rec- 
ognized that they had permanently altered the 
character of the system in important particulars. 

An amendment adopted in 1916 provided for 
the direct discounting at reserve banks of the 
notes of member banks collateraled by any paper 
eligible for rediscount, the maturity of such 
notes not to exceed fifteen days. The provision 
was highly important when it began to be used 
as a means of obtaining reserve bank funds 
through the discounting and renewal of paper 
backed by government obligations. After the war 
this provision was to furnish the material basis 
for the financing of speculation. Members* ac- 
cess to the funds of the reserve banks was simi- 
larly facilitated by the amendment which re- 
duced the required reserves of member banks. 
When the United States entered the war, infla- 
tion interests again sought authorization to have 
reserve banknotes counted as an element in the 
vault cash of members. The plan was only partly 
successful; discussion resulted in a compromise 
which cut the required percentage of reserve 
from 1.8, 15 and 12, according to the class of the 
bank, to 13, 10 and 7 without any local vault 
cash requirement. Since vault cash must, as has 
been shown by experience, constitute approxi- 
mately 5 percent of demand deposits, this change 
in the law implied that Federal Reserve notes 
might be used as a part of the actual reserves, 
a privilege which was not enjoyed theretofore 
by reserve notes or national banknotes. When 
in the period of expansion following the war 
reserve banks encountered difficulties in main- 
taining a strong control over credit extension, 
a solution was thought to have been found in 
the Phelan Act pasvsed in 1920 providing for the 
graduation of discount rates by the reserve banks 
in proportion to the volume of accommoda- 
tion secured from them. I'his device, however, 
proved unsuccessful and the act was repealed 
in 1923. 

Even before the organization of the Federal 
Reserve system certain sections of the country 
were continually pressing for a better adaptation 
of commercial banking to the satisfaction of 
agricultural credit requirements. The Federal 
Reserve Act permitted national banks to extend 
credit secured by mortgages on farm land with 
a maturity not to exceed five years and made 
eligible for discount with reserve banks agricul- 
tural paper with a maturity up to six months. 
After the war the charges that the reserve system 


was disregarding the interests of the farmer led 
to a number of developments in the legislative 
situation. A congressional inquiry into agricul- 
tural credit conditions, prosecuted in 1921 and 
1922, revealed errors of judgment and inade- 
quacies of performance but on the whole gave 
the reserve banks and the Board a tolerably 
clean bill of health. In 1922 by an amendment 
to the Federal Reserve Act the membership of 
the Board was increased by one to make room 
for a “dirt farmer.” Finally, the Agricultural 
Credits Act passed in 1923, which created inter- 
mediate credit banks in order to furnish working 
capital to cooperatives and other associations 
serving the farmers’ intermediate credit needs, 
contained also amendments to the Federal Re- 
serve Act. The general tenor of these amend- 
ments was to make the funds of the reserve sys- 
tem available to intermediate credit banks and 
agricultural credit corporations: reserve banks 
were permitted to buy acceptances and deben- 
tures of these institutions as well as to discount 
paper intended to finance the carrying of agri- 
cultural staples; the maturity of agricultural 
paper eligible for rediscount was also raised to 
nine months. This easy access to the reserve sys- 
tem funds involves considerable danger, which, 
however, has never yet been fully fell. 

More significant because more immediately 
successful was the very great development of 
the bankers’ acceptance system. The Federal 
Reserv^e Act had for the first time permitted 
national banks to accept drafts drawn on them, 
but it attached to this power certain qualifica- 
tions: the acceptances were to be foreign trade 
documentary acceptances limited in amount to 
100 percent of the capital and surplus of the 
accepting banks. In 1916 this provision was 
amended to add the making of acceptances in 
domestic trade and to permit the making up to 
an additional 50 percent of a bank’s capital and 
surplus of non-documentary acceptances in or- 
der to furnish “dollar exchange” in trade with 
designated countries. At first the growth of ac- 
ceptances of all kinds was slow; then serious 
abuses crept in and had to be eliminated. A new 
era opened after the crisis of 1920, and when 
the Board on March 29, 1922, practically sur- 
rendered its control over the making of the 
paper to the reserve banks the paper began to 
be drawn with much greater freedom. The low 
buying rates for acceptances, which were stead- 
ily maintained, served to act as a temptation 
to convert into acceptance form many transac- 
tions hardly suitable for such treatment, and 
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\vith the growth of the volume of acceptances 
much of the paper tended to become illiquid. 
Recently it has become clear that after 1927, 
when European countries resorted to short term 
borrowing as long term accommodation grew 
harder to obtain, many of the European finance 
bills assumed the form of bankers’ acceptances. 
Thus the German collapse in the summer of 
1931 made hundreds of millions of dollars non- 
collectible. Moreover, one of the major purposes 
for which bankers’ acceptances were introduced, 
the decentralization of the short time money 
market, has largely failed of accomplishment. 
Nevertheless, they remain important as the de- 
vice through which reserve credit becomes ac- 
cessible to non-member banks, particularly pri- 
vate banking institutions. 

In this connection should be mentioned the 
open market powers of the reserve banks. They 
had not been much used during the war, but 
soon after its close they assumed a more impor- 
tant place and after 1923 were exercised through 
an open market committee, which included 
several reserve bank governors and enjoyed a 
considerable degree of autonomy although tech- 
nically under the general oversight of the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board. During 1930, the first year 
of depression after the crisis of 1929, there 
developed a strong feeling that the open market 
powers had been used without much regard to 
the ultimate purposes of the system, particularly 
in 1927 and 1929, and that open market opera- 
tions had on occasion offset or neutralized the 
discount policies, over which the Board exer- 
cises a much greater degree of control. As a 
result a new administrative mechanism was de- 
vised in 1930, and the open market organization 
now includes all twelve of the governors of the 
reserve banks. Its duty is to determine the total 
of open market purchases and to apportion them 
among the reserve banks in consultation with 
the Board. 

Another important achievement of the system 
was the establishment of par clearance upon a 
definite basis. For many years before the adop- 
tion of the Federal Reserve Act there had been 
dissatisfaction throughout the country because 
of the indirect routing of checks with corre- 
sponding postponement in collection. This was 
due in part to the inadequacy of the correspond- 
ent system, which linked country banks with 
institutions in reserve and central reserve cities, 
and in part to the practise of charging and grant- 
ing exchange. The act provided that each reserve 
bank should serve as a clearing house for its 


members and that the Board or a designated 
reserve bank should act as a clearing house for 
the reserve banks themselves. The Board carried 
out this latter provision by creating soon after 
its establishment a “gold settlement fund” 
planned in accordance with the recommenda- 
tions of the technical experts of the Organization 
Committee. The organization for national clear- 
ing was on the whole successful; it resulted in 
eliminating the shipment of gold to and from 
different parts of the country and in thus con- 
centrating gold resources in what was for all 
practical purposes a single available fund. The 
clearance functions of the several banks proved 
harder to develop; after various experiments, 
however, there was definitely adopted a plan 
according to which reserve banks received checks 
and drafts from members upon deposit and 
credited them to reserve account after the lapse 
of a brief period of collection. The length of this 
period was carefully graduated to correspond 
with the time required in each district to obtain 
returns by mail from each of the several banks. 
But eountry banks resented the loss of their 
exchange charges, and while member banks 
could not help themselves, non-members de- 
clined to join the par collection system. The 
controversy between the reserve banks and the 
state institutions eventually led to protracted 
litigation; moreover, several states, chiefly in the 
south, had adopted antipar collection legisla- 
tion. Although the Supreme Court upheld the 
par collection system in its main outlines, its 
growth outside the Federal Reserve membership 
has of late years been retarded. Yet the Federal 
Reserve system has accomplished a very great 
reform in collection, the elimination of the dan- 
gerous “float,” or uncollected items, and the 
lifting of a serious expense from the shoulders 
of the community. The future prospects of par 
collection are promising: experience has shown 
that the convenience of par collection is so great 
as practically to insure the gradual extension of 
the system. 

The year 1922 marked the opening of a new 
period in reserve banking. The powers of the 
Board were in large measure distributed among 
the reserve banks, and the administration of the 
latter was gradually altered by custom and prac- 
tise so as to vest the chief authority in the gov- 
ernor of each bank. The period from 1922 to 
1927 was one of great industrial and financial 
growth as well as of rapid recapitalization and 
“rationalization” of industry. During these years 
there developed a new instalment credit system 
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of domestic marketing and the practise of cor- 
porate financing through security flotation rather 
than borrowing from banks on commercial pa- 
per. Particularly after 1925 did the system of 
floating new issues of capital obligations, using 
the proceeds to take up outstanding debts at the 
banks and employing a large part of the balance 
in call or time loans on the stock exchange be- 
come generally accepted among the larger insti- 
tutions of the country in nearly every branch of 
industry. The result was a constant increase in 
the number of bonds and shares listed on the 
stock exchanges and a decline in commercial 
paper and direct borrowings at the banks. A 
parallel development characteristic of this period 
was the steady acquisition of gold by the country 
and the reserve system; the monetary gold stock 
of the United States was thus increased from 
less than $3,000,000,000 at the beginning of 
1921 to over $4,600,000,000 in May, 1927. The 
reserve banks placed few or no obstacles in the 
way of the financial community, which used the 
inflowing tide of gold for commercial and indus- 
trial expansion. Nor did the reserve banks at- 
tempt constructive action in controlling the 
expansion of foreign investments of the United 
States, which proceeded at a rapid pace. The 
aid of the system, which usually acted through 
the administrative machinery of the Federal Re- 
serve Bank of New York, was, however, essential 
and effective in supporting and financing the 
operations of European central banks by which 
the principal European countries found their 
way back to a gold or a gold-exchange monetary 
standard. Unfortunately serious mistakes were 
made in supporting hasty or too ambitious 
schemes of monetary reform. 

The period beginning with 1927 presents the 
latest phase of Federal Reserve policy. At the 
beginning of this period the behavior of the 
business community at large displayed evidence 
of unrestrained optimism, a state of mind which 
seemed justified by the constant advance of stock 
market prices and the apparent certainty that 
almost every kind of security, if provided with 
what was called satisfactory sponsorship, would 
move to higher levels of value. It was a situation 
in which the reserve banks had a great oppor- 
tunity to apply corrective measures. Sharp dif- 
ferences of opinion, however, had broken out 
among the managers of the system. Between the 
Board and several of the reserve banks, among 
the banks themselves and within the Board’s 
own membership these differences had become 
pronounced. During the early part of 1927 the 


policy of discount rate reduction was on the 
whole in the ascendant in the system. Discount 
rates were kept down to low levels and credit 
was rapidly inflated. An enormous volume of 
bankers* acceptances came into existence; these 
were largely purchased and held by the reserve 
banks, partly for their own account and risk and 
partly for those of foreign banks. Stock quotations 
were pushed to fabulous heights by the free use 
of brokers* loan funds in advances to speculative 
customers. After the 1928 presidential election 
a further general inflation of credit took place. 
It was not until the following spring, with the 
steady advance of prices and the growing reck- 
lessness of the market, that the higher rate party 
in the reserve system achieved an incomplete 
victory. In the course of 1928 discount rates 
were raised three times from 3.5 to 5 per- 
cent at the Federal Reserve Bank of New York; 
in August, 1929, they were advanced to 6 per- 
cent. 

As these figures were far below the current 
charges for call money at the time and as the spec- 
ulative public paid little heed to these changes, 
the rate advance did no good. The rise of prices, 
particularly in a limited list of shares, continued 
still further, and brokers* loans maintained their 
steady growth. The culmination came on Octo- 
ber 24, 1929, when a severe crisis occurred in 
the stock market. ^Fhis was followed by succes- 
sive periods of liquidation alternating with tem- 
porary and partial recoveries extending through- 
out the year 1930 and the first half of 1931 (the 
last period for which information is available at 
the time of writing). The credit position of the 
member banks of the system was radically 
changed, with correspondingly decisive eff'ects 
on the reserve banks. Brokers* loans to cus- 
tomers, as measured by borrowings on collateral 
by members of the New York Stock Exchange, 
had been steadily increasing until the fall of 1929, 
when they totaled about $8,500,000,000. The 
outbreak of the panic led to the active calling 
of these loans and within six months they had 
been reduced by more than a half. This decline 
in brokers* loans, the result of a withdrawal from 
the market of non-banking lenders and of banks 
outside New York City, was offset to some ex- 
tent by an increase in loans on securities by New 
York City banks. By the spring of 1931 borrow- 
ings by brokers and dealers in securities were 
again at their pre-war level, while loans on se- 
curities by member banks had reached their peak 
in the middle of 1930. Reserve banks cut their 
rates as soon as the existence of the crisis was 
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definitely recognized; the last series of reduc- 
tions declared in May, 1931, brought the rates 
down to 1.5 percent for New York and from 2 
to 3.5 percent for the other banks. Meantime 
suspension of foreign financing had induced a 
further inward movement of gold and had again 
given a fresh impetus to “easy money.” The 
reserve banks, however, had not been able to 
prevent the steady increase in bank failures, 
which reached a maximum of 1345 in 1930; the 
resources of the banks suspended in that year 
were probably in excess of $1,000,000,000. 

Experience during the last period of the his- 
tory of the system renders possible its evaluation 
in the light of the expectations of its advocates 
and founders. In both of the major depressions 
during its existence the system has proved fully 
adequate as a preventive of currency “panics,” 
which before 1913 were so familiar as to a})pear 
inevitable. Few banks which could present sat- 
isfactory paper have been refused accommoda- 
tion or have been unable to obtain notes in 
amounts sufficient to satisfy depositors desirous 
of drawing their “money.” Far less success has 
been enjoyed in connection with the control and 
direction of credit. But perhaps the least satis- 
factory phase of reserve hanking is its inelTec- 
tiveness in relation to bank failures; there is no 
conclusive evidence that member institutions 
have been less liable to failure than have others. 
Opinion is divided as to the reasons for this lack 
of success. Some observers emphasize the in- 
ability or indisposition of reserve institutions to 
use their power of examining or inspecting 
members, others the indiscriminate methods of 
rediscounting and still others the lack of credit 
control methods applied at a date sufficiently 
early to prove effective. To some extent the 
inability of reserve banks to aid large member 
banks which have found themselves in a critical 
position is to be ascribed to fundamental changes 
in the prevailing methods of financing business, 
which have basically altered the character of the 
paper held by member banks, thus preventing 
them from holding as large a quantity of eligible 
commercial paper as they should. 

It is this change in the nature of the member 
portfolios that has perhaps more than anything 
else led to departures in practise from the orig- 
inal intent of the act and has furnished a plausi- 
ble reason for discount policies often charged 
with an undue friendliness for “speculation.” 
The amendments to the act, as they have worked 
out under conditions of war and post-war public 
finance, have put in the hands of the banks an 
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immense volume of short term treasury certifi- 
cates available at all times as a basis for un- 
limited extension of credit. Thus a mechanism 
has been set up for increasing credit without 
regard to the total of commercial paper out- 
standing. It has been the contention not only of 
many reserve bank officers but of capable com- 
mercial bankers as well that the decline of the 
old fashioned type of bank loan growing out of 
business transactions had largely driven the re- 
ser\’e hanks to a policy in which advances were 
made indiscriminately against the treasury cer- 
tificates as collateral; since such loans afforded 
on their face no evidence as to the necessities 
that gave rise to them or the uses to which their 
proceeds were to be put, this system of granting 
credit almost unavoidably enabled borrowers to 
draw \\ hat they needed from the reserve banks 
for speculative operations. However it may be 
explaiiKxl, there is no reason to believe that 
since the creation of the reserve system the pro- 
portion of banking funds devoted by the nation 
at large to speculative operations has been at all 
lessened. (.)u the contrary, it has been consid- 
erably increased, although it would be difficult 
to venture even an approximate estimate as to 
whether such increase has been out of propor- 
tion to the general expansion of industry and 
trade and the growth in the number of listed 
issues. 

Much greater succ(iss has clearly been attained 
in regulating the geographical distribution of 
funds among dilTercnt parts of the country; this 
may doubtless be regarded as one of the prin- 
cipal achievements of the reform. 'Fhe manner 
in which the clearing and gold settlement pro- 
visions of the act have been carried out, the 
exercise of open market powers and the use from 
time to time of rediscounting between reserve 
banks have tended to diminish the hitherto pro- 
nounced regional differences in rates of interest 
and discount for short term paper. Whatever 
differences remain are explicable chiefly in terms 
of variations in risk and in character of security 
offered. Moreover, in insuring a decidedly better 
and easier movement of loan funds to regions 
where they are needed the system has eliminated 
what might otherwise be wide seasonal fluctua- 
tions in rates and in the current supply of 
“money.” The crop moving season, formerly so 
difficult and disturbing each year, has ceased to 
be regarded as an important factor of financial 
friction between communities and regions. 

It is more difficult to evaluate the effect of 
the reserve system upon the credit technique 
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commercial banking. During the first years of 
their operation the reserve banks succeeded in 
raising somewhat the standards of banking prac- 
tise, as was intended at the time the act was 
passed, but the effort was interrupted by the 
entry of the United States into the war. At- 
tempts to reintroduce two-name commercial 
paper, the trade acceptance, were not resumed 
after the close of the war. With the growth of a 
practise of lending against Treasury certificates 
there was less interest in the building up of 
elaborate credit files; and in lieu of the latter the 
custom of demanding collateral to protect eli- 
gible paper offered to reserve banks has gained 
ground. In the course of time the reserve banks 
have been increasingly inclined to follow exist- 
ing practise in most directions and to abstain 
from efforts at leadership. The expectation that 
the creation of the reserve system would improve 
and strengthen credit technique has thus been 
largely disappointed. Much the same is true of 
bank examination, although some results have 
been accomplished in various districts through 
collaboration with state and national examining 
authorities. 

It was anticipated that reserve banks, whose 
management was elected by the members on a 
democratic basis (“one bank, one vote”), would 
arouse the interest of the local banker and de- 
velop a strong corps of observers and critics 
who would keep the system under constant su- 
pervision and eventually modify it to accord 
with local interests and the best local practise. 
But later experience showed that these hopes 
were not justified; the small banks in particular 
generally make little use of their voting rights. 
With this feeling inside of the system it has been 
difficult to build up a clientele of support from 
the outside. At first state banks were slow to join 
because of the loss of interest on their reserve 
balances. They came in much more freely later, 
when the United States entered the war, be- 
cause they feared a severe credit stringency and 
thought that the help of the system would ma- 
terially strengthen them. After the panic and 
depression of 1920 and 1921, during which the 
performance of the system fell short of their 
expectations, their membership fell off. The 
membership of state institutions reached a high 
point in 1922, when it numbered 1639; it has 
declined fairly steadily since then, but an im- 
portant factor in this connection is a reduction 
in their number owing to mergers and sus- 
pensions. 

A factor which has doubtless retarded the 


natural expansion of the system has been the 
failure to develop a genuine local discount mar- 
ket about each reserve bank. The regional sys- 
tem of organization had been criticized from 
the outset by bankers who desired a single cen- 
tral institution and was defended on the ground 
that only by regional organization would local 
markets be likely to be brought into existence. 
Experience has shown that such markets can 
be successfully evolved. In at least two or three 
districts outside New York considerable prog- 
ress has been made in that direction; but else- 
where the correspondent bank system, strongest 
in New York and Chicago, has tended to inhibit 
such development so that the reserve banks of 
some districts still buy in the New York market 
the acceptances made by their own members 
and sent to New York for disposal. The failure 
to develop local markets is cited by critics as 
evidence that they are not wanted or not needed 
and that one central bank with branches would 
have been preferable to the regional organiza- 
tion. It is to be observed, however, that the 
regional plan is approved at present by many 
of those within the system who opposed it in 
the beginning and that some of the factors which 
prevented a more rapid development of local 
markets will prove less important in the future. 

The reserve banks have had far greater suc- 
cess in the integration of the entire banking 
system of the United States than appears on the 
surface. Although disappointment at the failure 
of state institutions to become members in larger 
numbers is justified, it is not to be overlooked 
that non-member state banks have indirectly 
received nearly as much benefit from the system 
as have those which accepted membership. The 
creation of an incipient discount market, the 
free purchase of acceptances whether originated 
by state or national institutions and in some 
cases the purchase of state bank paper with 
member endorsement have all been factors of 
support and sometimes of emergency relief. Ag- 
ricultural credit organizations, which were per- 
mitted by the act of 1923 to deal in specified 
circumstances with reserve banks, have from 
time to time received much needed help and 
have been able to accomplish many results that 
would otherwise have been impossible. For the 
first time in American history there has been a 
substantially uniform foreign banking policy 
which, whether sound or not, has been repre- 
sentative of the entire nation. 

A general evaluation of the Federal Reserve 
system and its work is thus composite in nature. 
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Few of the dangers and probably none of the 
injustices foreseen by its opponents at the outset 
have been incurred. Without it the war could 
not have been financed with anything like the 
success actually attained. General suspensions 
of payment like those of the national banking 
era have been dispensed with, and a serviceable, 
even if not very flexible, banknote currency has 
been furnished in adequate amount. Some con- 
trol over foreign financial relations has been 
provided, and the ability to exert a genuine in- 
fluence upon the volume of domestic credit and 
its distribution has been exhibited, however 
fitfully and hesitantly. Business has at times been 
materially aided and cost of credit standardized 
and reasonably lowered. Checks are more nearly 
at parity throughout the country than ever be- 
fore and a severe burden of exchange charges 
has been lifted from the shoulders of the busi- 
ness public. Gold has been economized and its 
constant shipment back and forth across the 
country ended. But the termination of the sub- 
treasury system is still to he given its full effect 
by a skilled and non-j^olitical use of public funds 
and public borrowing powers. And most of the 
greater objects of tfie system- -such as the fairer 
division of banking facilities, the real control 
of credit and the sound limitation of specula- 
tion — remain to be more fully accomplished in 
the future. 

H, Parkkr Willis 
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FEDERAL TRADE COMMISSION. This in- 
dependent cuiumission, created by Congress in 
1914, is part of the federal structure designed to 
safeguard the competiti\e sclicme of economic 
organization in the United States. Its particular 
role is to make various economic investigations 
and reports, to prevent certain abuses of the 
competitive system by legal processes of its own 
initiation and to act in an atlvisory capacity in 
the administration of the federal antitrust laws. 
The Commission also supervises export asso- 
ciations under the terms of the Export Trade 
Act of 1918. 

The Commission ^s powers of investigation, 
apart from those incidental to its work of law 
enforcement, were intended to make possible a 
continuing public check l^y an expert govern- 
mental body upon the operation of the com- 
petitive system and to protect that system from 
abuses by inviting the “curative power of public 
opinion,” antitrust law enforcement or added 
legislation. By the act creating it the Commis- 
sion was empowered to “investigate . . . any 
corporation engaged in commerce” except banks 
and common carriers whose regulation is en- 
trusted to other governmental agencies, and to 
“require . . . annual and special, reports ... or 
answers in writing to specific questions, fur- 
nishing to the commission such information as 
it may require as to the organization, business, 
conduct, practices, management, and relation to 
other corporations, partnerships, and individ- 
uals.” It was also authorized to investigate “trade 
conditions in and with foreign countries” which 
“may affect the foreign trade of the United 
States,” and upon direction of the president or 
either branch of Congress to “investigate and 
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report the facts relating to any alleged violations 
of the antitrust Acts by any corporation.** 

With the exception of trade secrets and names 
of customers the Commission was authorized to 
make public such portions of the information 
obtained through its investigations as it should 
“deem expedient in the public interest*’ and to 
make annual and special reports to Congress, 
including recommendations for legislation. To 
reenforce the Commission’s powers of investi- 
gation, in the exercise of which it was designed 
to continue and expand the work of the Bureau 
of Corporations created in 1903, provision was 
made for the recourse to the courts for manda- 
mus proceedings; and the imposition of fines on 
corporations and of both fines and imprison- 
ment on persons was authorized in case of re- 
fusal to comply with its requests for information. 

The powers of the Commission to prevent 
abuses of the competitive system by legal proc- 
esses instituted by it were embodied in section 5 
of the act creating it and in sections 2, 3, 7 and 
8 of the Clayton Act passed in the same year 
and as part of the same legislative endeavor. 
By the sections of the Clayton Act, in the en- 
forcement of which the Commission was given a 
supplementary jurisdiction, price discrimina- 
tion, tying agreements,” intercorporate stock 
acquisitions and interlocking directorates were 
prohibited under certain conditions believed by 
Congress to obstruct materially or to destroy 
competition. By section 5 of the Commission 
act “unfair methods of competition” were de- 
clared unlawful, and the Commission was “em- 
powered and directed” to prevent them when 
such a course “would be to the interest of the 
public.” Banks and common carriers were ex- 
cepted from the Commission’s field of law en- 
forcement, as meat packing establishments and 
stockyards have been since 1921, when special 
federal legislation was enacted to deal with them. 

The administration of these provisions was re- 
enforced by no criminal penalties. After estab- 
lishing an offense the Commission was empow- 
ered to issue its order to “cease and desist.” 
Should the order be ignored, the Commission 
was authorized to appeal to the appropriate 
United States Circuit Court of Appeals, as could 
those seeking to have the order set aside. Ulti- 
mate appeal to the United States Supreme Court 
on writ of certiorari was authorized with provi- 
sion that in all court proceedings “the findings 
of the commission as to the facts, if supported 
by testimony, shall be conclusive.” 

In the administration of the federal antitrust 


laws, apart from those in the enforcement ot 
which it was given jurisdiction, the Commission 
was given various advisory powers, the legisla- 
tive design being to temper the enforcement of 
these laws with expert economic counsel. Upon 
the application of the attorney general, who 
heads the other major part of the federal estab- 
lishment designed to protect the competitive 
system, the Commission was empowered “to in- 
vestigate and make recommendations for the 
readjustment of the business of any corporation 
alleged to be violating the antitrust Acts” to 
bring it in accord with law. Upon similar appli- 
cation or its own motion the Commission was 
empowered to investigate and report on the 
manner of compliance with any final antitrust 
law decree. And at the request of a federal court 
it was authorized to serve as a master of chan- 
cery in the framing of suitable decrees in equity 
suits brought under the antitrust laws. 

The organization of the Commission, whose 
authority is vested in five commissioners ap- 
pointed for seven-year terms by the president 
and confirmed by the Senate, reflects its dual 
nature as an investigating and law enforcing 
body. Its principal divisions, in addition to an 
administrative division, are economic and legal, 
the former being concerned primarily with gen- 
eral economic investigation and the latter with 
the enforcement of statutory provisions relating 
to competition. While the Economic Division 
has remained a single unit under the immediate 
direction of a chief economist, the Legal Divi- 
sion has become progressively more complex in 
organization and at present consists of six sepa- 
rate and independent units, also designated as 
divisions, each responsible only to the Com- 
mission. 

The relationships of these legal divisions may 
be suggested by a rough review of the Commis- 
sion’s procedure in handling its work of law 
enforcement. When the Commission receives an 
application to eliminate an offense against the 
statutes entrusted to its enforcement, the appli- 
cation is referred to the Chief Examiner’s Divi- 
sion unless it involves a charge of false and 
misleading advertising, in which event it goes 
to a Special Board of Investigation set up in 
1929 to deal exclusively with such offenses. 1’he 
Chief Examiner’s Division, which also handles 
inquiries directed by the president. Congress or 
the Commission when they are primarily con- 
cerned with a legal question, then determines 
the substance of the application and, unless it 
is patently unsuited to Conunission action and 
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capable of informal disposition, makes a report 
and recommendation. This is then referred to 
the Board of Review, or directly to the Com- 
mission, if dismissal of the application is rec- 
ommended. The Board of Review then recom- 
mends to the Commission outright dismissal of 
the application, dismissal after the entering of a 
“stipulation’’ or the issuance of a complaint on 
behalf of the Commission. In the latter event 
the complaint is prepared by the chief counsel, 
who represents the Commission in subsequent 
legal proceedings, acts as its general legal adviser 
and supervises the work of an Export Trade 
Division engaged primarily in administering the 
Export IVade Act of 1918. If the complaint is 
contested it is referred to the Trial Examiner’s 
Division, a representative of which takes the 
evidence and prepares a report of the facts for 
the Commission. After the conventional legal 
formalities the case is then brought before the 
Commission for final argument, and its order 
of dismissal or to “cease and desist” is entered. 

To deal with unfair methods of competition 
en masse as opposed to individual cases the Com- 
mission has since 1926 maintained a Trade 
Practice Conference Division. Here the proce- 
dure, first adopted in 1919, is to have represen- 
tatives of an industry assemble voluntarily under 
the Commission’s auspices and at its discretion 
with a view to devising rules to eliminate unfair 
competition in the entire industry. Those rules 
which are jointly approved by the Commission 
and a satisfactory representation of the industry 
are officially designated as the “final rules of 
the trade practice conference.” They fall into 
two groups: (i) those covering practises which 
in the judgment of the Commission are illegal 
and subject to elimination by its formal com- 
plaint, and (2) those which are expressions of 
opinion as to desirable practises for the industry 
to follow. After the final rules are promulgated, 
the Trade Practice Conference Division endeav- 
ors to secure compliance with them by estab- 
lishments not represented at the conference at 
which they were formulated and reports directly 
to the Commission all violations of the rules. 
Such reports on group i rules may be the basis 
for the Commission’s formal complaint. 

In the field of economic investigation the 
Commission has carried out only a part of the 
program contemplated by Congress in creating 
it. The Commission still awaits a decisive ruling 
by the courts on its power to command infor- 
mation for purposes of general enlightenment 
as opposed to the much more restricted pur- 


poses of law enforcement. Both by voluntary 
contributions of information and contributions 
secured in response to resolutions directing in- 
vestigations of alleged violations of the antitrust 
laws the Commission has compiled a substantial 
library of economic reports. During recent years 
most of the additions have been made in re- 
sponse to Senate resolutions. Some of the Com- 
mission’s investigations and recommendations, 
notably those on Cooperation in American Export 
Trade and the Meat Packing Industry ^ have re- 
sulted in legislation. 

In the field of law enforcement most of the 
Commission s work has been predicated upon 
the mandate to prevent “unfair methods of com- 
petition.” In construing this phrase the Com- 
mission has held it to cover not only violations 
of the Sherman Act of 1S90, the basic federal 
antitrust law, but also practises of an immoral 
and fraudulent nature which are related only 
remotely if at all to monopoly and restraint of 
trade. While it has thus addressed itself to cer- 
tain practises and arrangements of an essentially 
monopolistic nature, the general drift of its de- 
cisions has been toward emphasis upon certain 
standards of commercial conduct without im- 
mediate reference to monopoly and restraint of 
trade. In recent years misbranding, false and 
misleading advertising, misrepresentations of 
various sorts, “passing off” and commercial 
bribery have constituted the basis for the bulk 
of its decisions. 

In defining “unfair methods of competition” 
the Commission has been largely controlled by 
the federal judiciary. The United States Su- 
preme Court has held that “it is for the courts, 
not the commission ultimately to determine as 
a matter of law what they include.” This court 
has also undertaken to determine the “interest 
of the public” which the Commission is directed 
to protect (as has the Commission by formal 
statement of policy) but in terms so general that 
the only abiding proposition established is that 
the judgment of the courts is controlling. 

The Commission’s policies of law enforce- 
ment have recently tended strongly toward em- 
phasis upon what has been termed prophylaxis 
as opposed to prosecution. Since 1925 it has 
extensively followed a policy of settling cases by 
“stipulation” and on generous terms with refer- 
ence to publicity. In its discretion but in pursu- 
ance of a policy that “all cases shall be settled 
by stipulation except where the public interest 
demands otherwise,” a party liable to formal 
complaint is allowed to Sign a stipulation of the 
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facts about the practise and an agreement to Justice and the Commission have worked quite 


‘‘cease and desist forever,” with the under- 
standing that “should he ever resume it the 
facts, as stipulated, may be used in evidence 
against him in the trial of a complaint which the 
commission may issue.” The proceeding is then 
dropped without making public the name of the 
offending party but with an anonymous state- 
ment of the practise condemned. This publicity 
arrangement has been bitterly attacked by a 
minority of the Commission as placing that body 
in the position of protecting lawbreakers, but 
it has been retained. And the general “stipula- 
tion” procedure, wliich was employed for the 
first two years of the Commission’s existence 
and then dropped until 1925, has been exten- 
sively used, 672 “stipulations” having been en- 
tered in the five-year period prior to June 30, 
1930, in comparison with 431 formal complaints. 

In keeping with the prophylactic motif the 
Commission has also greatly extended the scope 
of its trade practise conferences. During the year 
ending June 30, 1930, fifty-seven such confer- 
ences were held, almost half the total number 
held since the proceeding was originated in 1919. 
In pressing this procedure, which the Com- 
mission asserts “performs the same function as 
a formal complaint without bringing charges, 
prosecuting trials, or employing a compulsory 
process, but multiplies results by as many times 
as there are members of the industiy who for- 
merly practiced the methods condemned and 
voluntarily abandoned,” the Commission may 
have paved the way for some violations of the 
antitrust laws. The officer of the Department of 
Justice in immediate charge of antitrust law 
enforcement stated in 1930 that “there have 
been recent instances where . . . price fixing has 
been attempted by the misuse of so-called Codes 
of Ethics or Trade Rules.” Since then the Com- 
mission has revised the rules adopted by most 
of the trade practise conferences held under its 
auspices. 

The role which Congress contemplated for 
the Commission as an expert economic adviser 
on the enforcement of the antitrust laws by the 
Department of Justice and the federal courts 
has been very little developed. The attorney 
general has rarely called upon it for advice, and 
the Commission has proffered little except indi- 
rectly, as in response to congressional resolu- 
tions. The Commission has never been called 
upon to act as a master of chancery in framing 
an antitrust decree. At times, as in the case of 
resale price maintenance, the Department of 


independently on the same question but recently 
efforts to develop a greater degree of cooperation 
have been reported. 

Viewed in relation to congressional design in 
creating it the accomplishment of the Commis- 
sion has been meager. As an instrumentality for 
information and publicity about the perform- 
ance of the competitive system it has done much 
valuable work but only a small fraction of the 
work of this type requisite to an enlightened 
public control of competition; nor has this work 
been done by other governmental agencies. As 
an adviser on antitrust law enforcement the 
powers of the Commission have been barely 
touched. In law enforcement its most extensive 
accomplishment has been in the field of com- 
mercial ethics rather than of monopoly and 
restraint of trade, to which the legislation cre- 
ating it was primarily directed. 

For the fact that the Commission has had 
relatively little success a great variety of causes 
might be assigned. Among these a lack of sym- 
pathy with certain of the main objectives of the 
1914 legislation on the part of some of the 
members, the great technical difficulty of the 
program involved and adverse court decisions 
would probably bulk large. 'Flie principal cause, 
however, has probably been the change in j)ublic 
attitude toward the question of antitrust law 
enforcement since 1914. More recently there 
have been some slight evidences of a renewed 
interest in the general objectives sought by the 
1914 legislation. Should these materialize in any 
substantial degree, the h'ederal Trade Commis- 
sion would probably reflect the change as it has 
reflected general changes in economic ideology 
since its organization . 

Dexter Merriam Keezer 
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9ral Trade Commission, igi4-jg2g (1930), and Annual 
Report, published since 1915, the first volume of 
which, including decisions beginning with 1915, 
appeared in 1920. 

FEDERALISM in its broadest and most gen- 
eral sense is a principle which conceives of the 
federation as the ideal form of social and politi- 
cal life. It is characterized by a tendency to sub- 
stitute coordinating for subordinating relation- 
ships or at least to restrict the latter as much as 
possible; to replace compulsion from above with 
reciprocity, understanding and adjustment, com- 
mand with persuasion and force with law. The 
basic aspect of federalism is pluralistic, its fun- 
damental tendency is harmonization and its 
regulative principle is sol idarityj^i Carried to an 
extreme, federalism becomes pacifistic and ap- 
proaches syndicalism and anarchism. Proudhon, 
the French socialist, wrote in 1863: “Only fed- 
eration can solve, in theory and practise, the 
problem of an adjustment between the princi- 
})les of liberty and authority by leaving to every- 
one his proper sphere, his true competence, and 
his full initiative. ’'J'herefore federalism alone 
warrants on one hand the ineffaceable respect 
for the citizen as wel' as for the government, 
and on the other, order, justice, stability and 
peace.* In 1862 Constantin Frantz, the (jcrman 
journalist, had employed the modes of thought 
of the speculative-romantic philosophy to ex- 
press similar ideas: “What must federalism do 
in order to found such a union.^ Nothing more 
than draw particularism, i.e. individuality, out 
of its retirement and introduce it into the com- 
munity, at the same time that it complements 
centralization by means of individuality and ren- 
ders the union more real through the liberation 
of individuality.^i Unconsciously the Frenchman 
had in mind the memory of the bloody conflicts 
at the height of the French Revolution between 
the federalism of the Girondists and the cen- 
tralism of the Jacobins. 'Phe German thinker 
was guided by the organismic conceptions of a 
philosophy conceived against the background of 
the complicated constitutional relations which 
had developed in the old German Empire.^ He 
was also influenced by his antagonism to the 
first steps of the centralizing Prussian policy by 
which Bismarck intended to establish the em- 
pire, In modern sociology federalism was re- 
vived by the necromantic school of Othmar 
Spann under the term “universalism.’’ 

Federalism postulates that the state likewise 
should join a more comprehensive federal sys- 
tem (Concert of Nations, pan-Europe, League 


of Nations) and, similarly, that the parts of the 
state (the member of confederate states) also be 
constituted on a federal plan. In this sense fed- 
eralism aims at a unhersal social organization 
which attempts U) realize liberty by establishing 
fraternity without being equally concerned about 
equality. Accordingly, the theory of federalism 
frequently acquires a utopian character. 

In its application to concrete political prob- 
lems federalism becomes a relati\’e and dynamic 
principle. One may distinguish a centrifugal and 
a centripetal flxleralism. The federalist tenden- 
cies of continental Europe during the nineteenth 
and twentieth centuries were mainly centrifugal 
— a reaction against the unitarism which was 
prepared in France during the monarchy and 
put into practise in an exemplary fashion during 
the French Revolution by the Jacobins and by 
Napoleon. Under French influence unitarism 
progressed in Russia, especially under Peter the 
Great; in Prussia under Frederick William i; 
and in Austria under Joseph ii. Similarly, the 
unification of Italy took place in conformity with 
the principles of unitarism, because there fed- 
eralism was considered a doctrine of disintegra- 
tion and foreign domination. Besides, the exist- 
ence of the Papal States impeded a solution 
along federalist lines. Although the Unitarian 
tendencies in Gennany foundered in 1848 and 
the Reich which Bismarck created in 1871 was 
organized according to federal principles, the 
reform of the Swiss constitution of 1848 tended 
toward unitarism. At the same time Austria ex- 
perimented with a greater centralization, which 
was also the aim of the German constitution 
of 1919. 

In the face of a tendency to establish complete 
unitarism federalism becomes a principle of op- 
position. It unites itself with forces which are 
unpolitical, hostile to the state and, if carried 
to an extreme, anarchical; and through this alli- 
ance or psychological coloring it becomes dis- 
credited as a constructive political principle. 
The government and such groups as maintain 
a positive attitude toward the state fear that 
federalism may bring about a weakening of the 
state and lead to disintegration in the form of 
irredentism or separatism. If federalist tenden- 
cies conquer a state constituted mainly on the 
principles of unitarism, the result is more likely 
to be decentralization than federalism proper. 
For all practical purposes, however, the transi- 
tion from federalism to decentralization remains 
one of degree. 

Wherever fedeysdism consciously and system- 
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atically and by the use of proper measures and 
institutions emphasizes and guarantees union 
and solidarity in the federal state it becomes a 
patently centripetal and conservative principle. 
In such a case the antithesis of federalism is not 
unitarism, but particularism and separatism. In 
the Anglo-Saxon countries and especially during 
the last decades in the British Empire federalism 
has possessed such a positive meaning. There 
federalism, by professing the principle of the 
equal rights of all members, acts as a counter- 
weight to the desire of the component parts for 
independence and hegemony. It is noteworthy 
that the same symbol or institution, the crown, 
which stood for centralization in France now 
stands for federalism in the British Empire. 
While federalism as an element of opposition 
easily becomes doctrinaire and degenerates into 
anarchism, in connection with certain forms of 
imperialism it has definitely proved itself an aid 
to the highest kind of statesmanship and has 
furthered the preservation of the state. Even in 
the former Austrian Empire, in spite of strongly 
centrifugal tendencies, a peculiar combination 
of monarchism and federalism postponed for a 
long time the threatening disruption, until finally 
defeat in the World War brought the collapse 
of the empire. Thereupon its peculiar problems 
were transferred to the countries which suc- 
ceeded it. 

Federalism in its practical application mani- 
fests itself differently according to the sociologi- 
cal factors which it attempts to regulate and 
which form its basis. The purest and most con- 
sistent form of federalism appears where it fol- 
lows traditional political lines. The old states of 
Europe are almost entirely of dynastic origin. 
In many instances territories were added by 
conquest, by bequest or at times by purchase. 
While mediaeval feudalism facilitated the dis- 
integration of ethnically homogeneous regions, 
the absolutism of the early modern period, 
which even in France began its centralizing 
work very circumspectly, generally developed 
from a personal union into a real union and only 
gradually prepared the way for unitarism. Ter- 
ritories which received a new suzerain retained 
their self-administration under native leadership 
and their traditional rights, customs and regional 
peculiarities. It was possible to spare local tra- 
dition as long as the principle of absolutism 
remained unshaken and the tasks of the central 
state were limited in scope as compared with 
the autonomous territorial and local jurisdic- 
tions. Swiss federalism did not rest upon eth- 


nical but upon local and traditional factors, 
determined by the particularistic and conserva- 
tive mentality of the Alemannic race as well as 
by the geographic conditions of a mountainous 
country and peculiar sociological conditions. 
Consequently, Switzerland achieved the earliest 
and most enduring form of a purely republican 
and democratic federalism. Similarly, the fed- 
eralism of the Anglo-Saxon and the Iberian 
nations is based primarily upon geo-political 
and historical circumstances and not upon race 
or nationality, the differentiating effects of which 
were of only secondary importance. The thir- 
teen British colonics in North America gained 
their independence in a manner reminiscent of 
the original cantons of Switzerland and formed 
themselves into a democratic and republican 
confederation which, like the Swiss, later aug- 
mented its territory. About the middle of the 
last century England seemed threatened with 
a progressive decomposition of the empire, un- 
til about i860 British imperialism entered into 
its peculiar synthesis with federalism. The crea- 
tion of colonial and imperial conferences, a 
gradual raising of the status of the dominions 
and reduction in the hegemonial demands of 
the mother country and the assistance of feder- 
alism have enabled the empire so far to adapt 
itself successfully to a changed world. Bismarck 
mastered an especially difficult task in federal 
organization by opposing the revolutionary tend- 
encies of 1848 with a carefully tempered legiti- 
mistic federalism and by creating the new ( Ger- 
man Empire as a polydynastic federation with 
the office of the emperor as its presidial head. 
The articles of the German constitution of 1871 
were wisely formulated so as to spare the par- 
ticularistic sentiments of the German sover- 
eigns and states and yet prepare the way for an 
organic coalescence into a more unified empire. 
The development after 1918 proved that this 
consolidation had advanced sufficiently to keep 
the Reich from disintegrating even after the 
disappearance of its dynasties. Yet in spite of the 
strongly unifying tendencies of the Weimar con- 
stitution the traditional federalist forces within 
the states have proved so strong that only a few 
consolidations (mainly in Thuringia) of the over- 
divided German territories had taken place. The 
Republic of Austria in 1919 also constituted 
itself on a federal plan in spite of its ethnic 
homogeneity and opposed quite strongly the 
centralizing tendencies of the Austrian Social 
Democrats. 

With the spread of nationalist ideas in the 
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nineteenth and twentieth centuries the principle 
of federalism acquired a peculiar significance 
and at the same time became more complicated. 
In former centuries differences in religion and 
customs demanded different treatment of sub- 
jects. Now differences in nationality represented 
chiefly by different languages and, in countries 
which possessed colonies, racial differences have 
made themselves felt as factors endangering the 
principle of civic equality. Federalism could be 
applied within a state to the organization of 
national groups wherever these inhabited dis- 
tinctly separate territories and especially w'here 
in the course of history they had been subject 
to a uniform administration. Yet even where 
this was the case the obvious trend was not 
toward federalism, but toward autonomy or de- 
centralization. Federalism presupposes a certain 
equality in size and cultural level and a common 
allegiance among the nationalities joined under 
the same state; actually they were often numer- 
ically weak minorities, possessed a low cultural 
level or as the inhabitants of conquered terri- 
tories were suspected, rightly or wrongly, of 
irredentism and separatism. Besides, a politically 
conservative federalism frequently clashes with 
a demand of long standing for a redistribution 
of territory on an ethnical basis. This is true to 
a certain extent even of Switzerland, which is 
wrongly considered a model for the solution of 
national problems. The federal organization of 
the cantons is in no way based upon ethnic or 
linguistic princijdes; there are several polyglot 
cantons, and neither German, French nor Ital- 
ian Switzerland is a constitutionally recognized 
individuality within the confederation as a whole. 
The same statement can be applied to former 
Austrian territory, where the historical provinces 
(crownlands) lacked ethnographical unity, as did 
the largely autonomous adminisStrative districts 
of Hungary (the Accordingly, all proj- 

ects of a federal organization discussed in Aus- 
tria-Hungary after 1848 by Palacky and Lohner 
met the violent opposition of conservative-fed- 
eralist circles and frequently even that of the 
national groups themselves, who wished to as- 
similate their own ethnic minorities and there- 
fore did not favor a clean cut reorganization 
along ethnographic-territorial lines. They con- 
sidered as revolutionary the proposals, arising 
primarily from within the ranks of the Austrian 
Social Democratic party and advocated by Bauer 
and Renner, for a regulation of the legal status 
of the nationalities according to “personal” in- 
stead of “territorial” principles. Since a satis- 
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factory demarcation of the national districts 
proved partly impossible, partly inexpedient, it 
was proposed to register the ethnical groups and 
to organize them for national and cultural pur- 
poses as cooperative unions. In this case feder- 
alism was replaced by the principle of a terri- 
torial autonomy, or “group federalism,” 

While in central Europe ideas of autonomy 
became, theoretically at least, increasingly prev- 
alent as a solution of the problem of nationalism, 
the national aspirations of the rest of the world 
continued largely to move within federalist ide- 
ology; for example, certain national aspirations 
within the British Empire and in the Near East. 
Yet even the radical federalism put into practise 
by the Soviet Union offers merely a sham solu- 
tion of national and especially cultural problems. 
The formation of Soviet republics and autono- 
mous territories with national nomenclatures 
seems to follow the principle of separating the 
domain of cultural activities from that of govern- 
ment proper. While politics as such is strictly 
centralized in Russia, culture as determined by 
social and religious factors is to a certain extent 
decentralized. 'Fhe Communist zeal for revo- 
lutionary reorganization goes so far that the 
central organization artificially revives the na- 
tional life of even the smallest nations and tribes. 
This very procedure of the Communists dem- 
onstrates that they arc not seriously considering 
a real recognition of national individualities. 
Their efforts serve mainly the ideas of the social 
revolution, the mobilization of the illiterates and 
of the conquered and uncivilized tribes against 
their own upper classes. This policy is further- 
more used in propaganda abroad to revolution- 
ize the neighboring countries in the west (espe- 
cially Poland and Rumania) and to excite the 
natives of the British colonies. Its final aim is 
solely the winning of allies in the revolutionary 
class struggle and world revolution. Accord- 
ingly, Russian methods cannot be applied to 
countries which adhere to a Christian culture 
and to stable social traditions without endanger- 
ing the foundations of their very existence. 

Yet the propaganda of Soviet federalism gains 
strength from the social and constitutional crisis 
which the British Empire and the continental 
European countries arc undergoing, and in 
which the ideology of federalism plays an im- 
portant part. This applies especially to those 
polyglot countries of Europe which have mod- 
eled their centralism on the pattern of France 
and which are therefore now finding themselves 
in serious difficulties. In France itself a move- 
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ment opposing the centralization of culture on 
the basis of a so-called regionalism had already 
sprung up about the middle of the nineteenth 
century and manifested itself chiefly in southern 
France, in the Provencal, Basque and Catalan 
regions but also in Brittany and among the 
Flemings of northern France. The very strong 
autonomous tendencies within Alsace-Lorraine 
have considerably increased the political strength 
of bVench regionalism, which is tending in its 
progratn partly toward economic, partly toward 
political, federalism. The attempt to unite Serbs, 
Croats and Slovenes in a Jugoslav nation, in spite 
of their considerable difference in language, cul- 
ture and especially religion, met strong opposi- 
tion, mainly because of the desire of the Serbs to 
exercise hegemony. This opposition has caused 
revolutionary disturbances in Macedonia and 
recently also in Croatia. To a lesser extent the 
same statement could be applied to the attempt 
to weld Czechs and Slovaks into a unified Czech- 
oslovakian nation. The added factor of a large 
and compact German speaking territory in 
Czechoslovakia might suggest to that country a 
reform along federal lines; this, however, the 
Czechs oppose. Even a single people, the Poles, 
after the restoration of their state showed them- 
selves so differentiated through the Russian, 
Austrian and German domination that centrali- 
zation was not possible without friction (for 
example, the promise to give autonomy to Upper 
Silesia). Furthermore, in both Spain and Bel- 
gium the demand for federalism has increased 
since the war. In Belgium the nationally con- 
scious Flemings and some of the Walloons de- 
mand separate administrations for their respec- 
tive regions. 'Phe overthrow of the Spanish 
monarchy in 1931 was caused largely by the 
attempt of the dictatorship to suppress by force 
the federalist aspirations of the Catalans and 
Basques. Finally, even in Germany tendencies 
toward a new territorial demarcation have sprung 
up since the war, tendencies that are not founded 
upon linguistic and ethnical principles but rather 
on cultural traditions; it is not likely, however, 
that revolutionary upheavals will result. An- 
other victory was gained for the principle of 
federalism when Ireland received the status of 
a dominion, although the question of Ulster 
continues unsettled. 

Federalist theories are also frequently em- 
ployed by movements advocating a confedera- 
tion of existing governments without the im- 
pairment of their sovereignty, in contrast to the 
customary leagues ultimately determined by the 


requirements of war. The characteristics of fed- 
eralism in a broader sense may be found in 
regional economic agreements, such as customs 
unions, and also in such movements as Pan- 
Americanism, Mitteleuropa, the pan-European 
movement and pan-Slavism. With some reser- 
vations even the League of Nations may be so 
classified. Such programs and institutions are 
frequently abused as a shield for a particular 
brand of hegemony, as in the pan- Slavic move- 
ment. When international federalism is sincerely 
conceived it frccjiiently does not progress be- 
yond the stage of impractical idealism. Yet it 
cannot he denied that pacifism, growing every- 
where as a result of the enervating elTects of the 
World War and the fear of new wars, has cre- 
ated a readiness to solve international problems 
with the aid of federalism. As yet the forms of 
these solutions are perceptible only in vague 
outline upon the horizon of practical politics. 

Max Hildebert Boehm 
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FEDERALISM' PARTY, UNITED STATES. 
See Parties, Political. 

FEDERATION. The term federation is vari- 
ously employed to indicate a relationship, the 
process of its establishment or the entirety of a 
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complex organization that embodies it. The ety- 
mological kinship of the word (from Latin 
foedus) with ideas of treaty and of contract illu- 
minates but no longer fixes the meaning of a 
protean and widely applicable principle. The 
essential relationship involves a division of ac- 
tivities between the autonomous parts and the 
common or central organs of a composite wLole. 
Arrangements inherently so conditional do not 
foster an absolute nomenclature. Usage must 
look in two directions. As a deliberate phase of 
the structure of certain modem states federation 
has acquired legal attributes which should be 
insisted upon, if only to retain the perspective 
necessary to an appreciation of the significance 
of institutional variations and inventions. But in 
another direction conscious looseness is advisa- 
ble. The federal principle cannot be constrained 
by the analogies appropriate to territorial gov- 
ernments operating in an inchoate international 
society. The principle is manifested in innumer- 
able types of association. The basis of groupage 
need not be spatial. The element of federation 
may even be unintentional and implicit, result- 
ing, on the one hand» from the inevitable inter- 
dependence of supposedly separate things or, 
on the other hand, from the nature of man s 
mind, which by dividing his attention and quali- 
fying his loyalties imparts a vaguely federal 
character to all authority. 

Traces of federalism are ubiquitous, but fed- 
eration when deliberate implies relative sophis- 
tication. The exact limits of the history of federal 
government are a matter of definition, depending 
upon the differences which arc conceived to 
exist between federations proper and confedera- 
tions and between the latter and the leagues and 
alliances into which their looser forms almost 
imperceptibly merge. When the proponents of 
the Constitution of the United States sought 
historical support for what their sense of need 
prompted, they necessarily dealt in terms of still 
unfixed meaning with institutions which were 
imperfectly understood and in part legendary. 
They could point surely to no true analogy in 
past experience, but only to unions which were 
confederations in the sense that they emanated 
from and acted upon constituent governments 
and not with direct reference to individuals. 
This conception of the difference between con- . 
federations and federations has been generally* 
accepted, although realistic analysis has increas- 
ingly recognized the fact that the distinction 
rests upon results rather than forms and can be 
read in the extent to which, whether by direct 
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or indirect methods, the decisions of the central 
authorities of a composite state within the field of 
their competence can secure certain and orderly 
compliance. The logical difficulty of divided sov- 
ereignty can be avoided (if, indeed, such escape 
seems profitable) by regarding a confederation 
as merely a comprehensive and cohesive form 
of international administrative union, whereas a 
federal system is regarded as a multiple govern- 
ment in a single state. 

The Hellenic unions — the Boeotian, Actolian, 
Achaean and in Asia Minor the Lycian leagues, 
not to consider early, slighter instances of some- 
thing akin to federalism in Phocis, in Acarnania 
and in Epirus — cannot unqualifiedly be called 
mere confederations. They were sufficiently de- 
veloped to warrant the application of the term 
federal to the period in the history of ancient 
Greece after the passing of both strict town 
autonomy and Macedonian empire and before 
complete subordination to Rome. E. A. Freeman 
remarks that the Achaean League in the years 
from 281 to 146 B.c. was “the first attempt on 
a large scale to reconcile local independence with 
national strength” and had given “to a larger 
portion of Greece than any previous age had 
seen, a measure of freedom, unity, and general 
good government, which may well atone for the 
lack of the dazzling glory of the old Athenian 
Democracy ” (p . 5 5 3 ' 5 4) . 

No other unions so definitely federal in tex- 
ture seem to have existed until modern times. 
On the Italian peninsula the early urban leagues 
of Etruria and Latium were imperfect and im- 
permanent. 1 alter, Rome’s sprawling empire 
involved cjuasi -federal elements, but they were 
negated by a theory which despite the flexibility 
of its conception of Roman citizenship had no 
room for the idea of a voluntary union of equals. 
F'eudalism was vaguely federal, although the 
pattern of confederate government was largely 
concealed in personal relationships. The Holy 
Roman Empire, while fiefs were evolving into 
principalities and kingdoms, was a kind of con- 
federation that lapsed into an even more am- 
biguous union. The defensive alliances of cer- 
tain Italian cities approached but did not achieve 
thorough and lasting federation. 'Fhe Lombard 
League, consummated in 1167, fell to pieces in 
1 183; at the end of the twelfth century a concert 
of Tuscan communities was arranged; but the 
passing of the Hohenstaufens withdrew the chief 
motive for such combinations. Economic pur- 
poses stimulated organizations among northerly 
cities like the Rhenish, League in the thirteenth 
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century, the Swabian League in the fourteenth 
and the even more essentially economic union 
which, having developed from an association of 
merchants into a loose combination of corporate 
communities, long survived as the Hanseatic 
League. More important were the two loosely 
composite states which in the mountains and 
by the sea successfully threw off the grasp of a 
dynasty. The Seven United Provinces of the 
Netherlands doubtless lacked the cohesion en- 
tailed in the modern conception of federation, 
but in the first half of the seventeenth century 
the union could be counted the strongest Prot- 
estant force in Europe, and it endured until the 
wars consequent to the French Revolution. The 
system of perpetual treaties of alliance which 
grew into the Swiss Confederation, spreading 
by degrees from the agreement of three forest 
cantons in 1290, remained hardly more than a 
permanent league until it yielded to unitary 
government under French auspices. The inter- 
ruption was temporary; the confederation was 
restored in 1815 and in 1848 was transformed 
into a federal government. 

The emergence of national states was accom- 
panied by political ideas more compatible with 
the logic of unitary than of federal constitutions. 
In Germany, however, the course of unification 
led through a series of unions which generated 
a stream of analytical writing, dating at least 
from LiKk)lph Hugo in 1661 , which in its source 
was independent of the turgid controversies set 
in motion by the Constitution of the United 
States. The vestiges of the aged empire disap- 
peared when the semi-independent Confedera- 
tion of the Rhine was imposed by Napoleon in 
1806. This yielded in 1815 to a confederation 
under the presidency of Austria, which lasted 
until the North German Confederation was en- 
gineered by Prussia in 1866. Meanwhile within 
the shell of the old the Zollvercin illustrated 
how shadowy in practise may be the line be- 
tween international administrative unions for 
particular purposes (in this case customs, cur- 
rency and weights and measures) and compre- 
hensive federations. The German constitution 
of 1871 did not quite end the debate as to 
whether a Staatenbund had not at last evolved 
into a Bundesstaatj while in another direction 
the disproportionate weight of Prussia sharp- 
ened the problem of the degree of inequality 
which is consistent with the genius of federa- 
tion. The new plan of government in 1919, still 
ostensibly federal, gave a fresh turn to the dis- 
cussion. So broadlv did it empower the central 


authorities of the union to establish principles 
and standards that, like Austria’s contemporary 
constitution and the scheme of multiple organi- 
zation consummated in the Union of Socialist 
Soviet Republics in 1923 (not to consider the 
abortive Chinese constitution of 1923), it raised 
the question of the point at which normative 
federalism ceases to be federalism at all. De 
locqueville truly said, speaking of federal gov- 
ernment, that “the human understanding more 
easily invents new things than new w^ords” 
(Democracy in the United States ^ 7th ed. Boston 
1882, vol. i, p. 200). 

A number of federations established in the 
nineteenth century drew inspiration from the 
United States, although the lesson learned was 
sometimes a lesson of avoidance. Those of Latin 
America — Mexico, Argentina, Colombia, Vene- 
zuela and Brazil — were most simulative. There 
were indigenous roots of decentralization con- 
tending with the heritage of the old colonial 
administration; but the introduction of federal 
government in these countries demonstrated 
that, in form at least, the latter is not always the 
result of a movement toward closer union. Fed- 
eration in Canada in 1867 departed from the 
type set by the United States in numerous cru- 
cial res]>ects, notably in reversing the arrange- 
ment of delegated and residual powers. Aus- 
tralia’s union of 1901 was nearer to the pattern, 
and the problems of adaptation to changing 
conditions which it has faced have been most 
closely analogous to those of the linked States. 

I'hc historical pattern of federation has en- 
tailed a formalized distribution of powers among 
central and local governments. As a natural con- 
sequence of the fact that most federal systems 
have evolved from looser unions or conditions 
of complete independence, it has been custom- 
ary to partition the sum of possible powers by 
assigning certain of them to the common organs, 
limiting those of the constituent governments 
by exclusion only. The theory of federation can 
no longer insist that this mode of allotment is 
essential; the example of Canada and the in- 
stances of federalism implicit in the constitu- 
tional provisions by which certain states in the 
United States have sought to establish munici- 
pal home rule have sufficed to show that the 
arrangement can be reversed. This indeed is an 
outcome pointed to by the tendencies that are 
embodied in the federations established on the 
continent since the World War. In distinguish- 
ing true federalism from the deconcentration 
which^ supported by the tradition of the local 
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choice of local authorities, exists in varying de- 
grees in most unitary states, it is as proper as it 
is easy to say that in a federation the powers of 
the constituent governments, whether residual 
or enumerated, must be substantial. What this 
means, however, is not likely to be fixed. When 
defense was the paramount purpose of union, 
the spirit of federation seemed to require that 
the central government should be confined to 
the care of external relations. This rudimentary 
stage characterizes countless voluntary associa- 
tions which arc approximately federal in struc- 
ture; government was soon carried beyond it. 
It is increasingly unrealistic to conceive of a 
federal division of functions in terms of the 
assignment of subjects as wholes. Each has 
phases appropriate to central and to local atten- 
tion. Federal constitutions which disregard this 
fact are brought into conformance with it in the 
end, although tardily and imperfectly, by sub- 
terfuge, indirection and fertile adaptation. 

The legal distinction between federations and 
decentralized unitary governments rests upon 
more mechanical considerations than the scope 
of the powers of the constituent members of 
federal systems. 'Fhe method whereby such 
powers are allotted is crucial. A federal organi- 
zation can hardly be said to exist if the allotment 
can be altered by ordinary legislation. On this 
ground the Ibiion of South Africa (not to men- 
tion countries like Cuba, which are still further 
removed from the type) is commonly excluded 
from the list of federations. A written constitu- 
tion seems to be a prerec|uisite of federalism, 
although it can be argued that a virtually federal 
structure is being created without one in the 
British Commonwealth of Nations. The relative 
difficulty of the amending process is a decisive 
factor in all conceptions of federation, but like 
the other criteria it cannot be standardized. The 
widely variant provisions for the amendment 
of federal constitutions indicate that a lenient 
view must be taken or the list of true federations 
would be a short one. It is not indispensable 
to the principle of federal equilibrium that 
amendments be submitted to the authorities of 
the member states or to their electorates or to 
the electorate of the union or to a constituent 
assembly. The amending power may be vested 
in the central legislative body, provided some 
unusual procedure (such as an extraordinary 
majority or repassage in successive sessions or 
both) is required. The constitution of Brazil can 
be changed by a two-thirds majority in the na- 
tional legislature, as can the recent constitutions 
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of Austria (save in the case of a general revision) 
and of Germany, although the referendum can 
be invoked under certain conditions in the latter 
countries. In the Union of Socialist Soviet Re- 
publics unrestricted power to amend is given 
to the Union Congress of Soviets, whieh, how- 
ever, may be regarded as a periodical consLituent 
assembly. A considerable degree of fixity in the 
division of jurisdictions is undoubtedly an es- 
sential ingredient of federal government, but, 
on the other hand, adjustments are constantly 
necessary and undue inflexibility (such as has 
resulted in Australia from the combination of 
an unpliant court and a costive amending proc- 
ess) may weaken and even discredit the federal 
idea. 

Judicial control like a written fundamental 
law has become an accepted corollary of the 
theory of federal ecpiipoise. A court of last resort 
although it is almost inevitably an emanation 
of the central government has seemed the most 
practicable method of providing relatively im- 
partial arbitrament. This plan has been devel- 
oped in the United States and followed in 
Australia and in the federalized states of Latin 
America; it has appeared in Germany and Aus- 
tria; it is being agitated in Switzerland, where 
judicial review (partly perhaps because frowned 
on by ideas that were a contagion from unitary 
states) has not been extended unequivocally to 
acts of the federal assembly. Canadian federal- 
ism has been exceptional in vesting the right of 
review in the judicial committee of the Privy 
Council, while Parliament holds the technical 
power of amendment; hut whatever success has 
attended these expedients, which may be re- 
assuring to Quebec, they are not examples for 
other federations to follow. Strictly speaking, it 
is equally improper to allow the policy shaping 
organs of the central and of the local govern- 
ments to determine finally the scope of their 
competence. Actually in a Jay of great nations 
and pervasive commerce the assumptions in 
favor of strength and convenience have been so 
compelling that only the check on the action of 
constituent governments has seemed indispen- 
sable. The practise of judicial review in most 
places although ostensibly even handed has re- 
flected this attitude. 

'Phe conception of federation which has been 
colored by the early example of the United 
States has tended to disapprove all non -judicial 
forms of control over the actions of member 
states as Incompatible with the autonomy which 
should characterize the federal type of decen- 
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tralization. There were exceptions in the United 
States from the outset, of course, but they chiefly 
involved Congress, as in the consent required 
for the levying of tonnage duties by the states, 
and were relatively unimportant. The constitu- 
tion of Canada mildly challenged the theory by 
providing for the central appointment of the 
titular heads of the provinces accompanied by 
a real although seldom used power of disallow- 
ance. The form of executive control known in 
Argentina and Brazil as federal intervention may 
be dismissed, at least when chronic, as belonging 
to the pathology of federalism. It would be 
empty pedantry, however, to rule out as incon- 
sistent with federal ideals the numerous forms 
of direct legislative and administrative control 
over the actions of member states which have 
been provided in the federal constitutions of the 
continent. Such forms of control have been en- 
gendered partly by reliance upon indirect fed- 
eral administration, which can no longer be 
regarded as a sign of imperfect federalism. Be- 
yond that, however, they reflect the seemingly 
inevitable tendency to bring about union, if not 
unity, within every broad field of governmental 
concern. This tendency is more than nation 
wide; it has already given rise to a congeries of 
international administrative unions. In weaving 
relationships across geographical divisions the 
tendency in question is distantly related to so- 
called economic federalism; but, regardless of 
the use that various forms of the latter may 
presently serve in facilitating the devolution of 
vexing problems of control and the interest that 
it holds as part of a scheme of social reconstruc- 
tion, it does not appear now as a substitute for 
territorial federation. In systems like that of the 
United States arrangements akin to indirect 
federal administration are being realized in nu- 
merous ways. It would miss the essence of the 
new relationships to say that they are an attempt 
to enlist the state governments as agents of 
Congress, for national administration will be 
found as frequently to serve as agent of the 
states. By such means, federal systems — com- 
pelled (as are all forms of government) to recon- 
cile the claims of localism and functionalism — 
are contending practically with the difficulties 
which constitute, more than does embarrass- 
ment in external relations, the weakness of this 
type of organization: lack of uniformity, dupli- 
cation, imperfect stimulation and grave impedi- 
ments in equalizing the services of government 
in the face of an uneven distribution of taxable 
wealth. 


The allocation of representation in federal 
legislatures has been the subject of much con- 
troversy and varying practise. The necessity of 
bicameralism has been urged on the ground 
that for self-defensive purposes the member 
states should be allowed to participate on an 
equal footing in the law making process and 
that to constitute a single chambered legislature 
on this basis might result in dissolving the union 
into something like a confederation. This theory 
was exemplified in the United States, in the 
federalized countries of Latin America, in Aus- 
tralia and in Switzerland. It is more applicable 
to the formation of the federal states, however, 
than to their operation. Bicameralism by open- 
ing the way for equal representation undoubt- 
edly facilitates compromises which may be in- 
dispensable in allaying opposition to union. 
Subsequently in the face of a party system and 
especially where members of the upper house 
arc directly elected the constituent states are not 
represented as such. The interests of the states 
as governmental entities are more likely to be 
efficiently reflected in a body to which repre- 
sentatives are sent by the state administrations. 
Such was the former German Bundesrat; such, 
on a vastly reduced scale, is the present Reichs- 
rat, although confined to recommendations and 
the carefully guarded exercise of a susj)ensory 
veto. There is probably growing need in all 
federal systems for consultation with state au- 
thorities, but the mechanisms of association and 
conference are not dependent on bicameralism. 
To say this is not to belittle the political utility 
of a device like the Council of Nationalities in 
the binary structure of the Central Executive 
Committee and the presidium of the Union of 
Socialist Soviet Republics. It is a conclusion, 
furthermore, which leaves unsolved the under- 
lying problem that inheres in any gross disparity 
in the strength of the component parts of a 
federal union, such as in the relation of Prussia to 
the other states of Gennany or the city of 
Buenos Aires to the rest of Argentina. Little is 
gained by protesting that the spirit of federalism 
is violated where federal organization at least 
tempers a natural hegemony; and much may be 
lost by pushing too far an unreal principle of 
mathematical equality. 

When applied internationally the verbiage of 
federation although instinct with noble prom- 
ises is still used with little reference to the 
meanings it has acquired in the experience of 
modem states. The proposal for which such or- 
ganizations as the Union paneuropienne have 
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variously agitated, which Briand brought into 
official view in an address on September 5, 1929, 
and which was tentatively sketched in a series 
of questions sent in the following May to the 
European members of the League of Nations, 
mentioned a lien urged that the political 

aspects of the European complex should he 
emphasized as a prerequisite to economic ad- 
justments and indicated the need of a central 
committee and other machinery. Begging the 
question of the bearing on French policy of this 
particular embodiment of a prevalent idea (such 
as its possible use as a foil to the scheme of a 
Gennan- Austrian customs union), it suggested 
that fuller federation may be approached by 
treaty woven tissues of confederation, integrating 
regionally the pronounced economic pluralism 
of the contemporary world. 

In the almost limitless, incoherent and fluent 
fields of voluntary association the term federa- 
tion has been used with excusable looseness. It 
is often merely a catchword, but its prevalence 
is significant, for it suggests how universal is the 
human need of solving the riddle of many in 
one and one in many. 'Fhe federal form (which 
in such instances is usually better described as a 
confederation) lends itself admirably to the pur- 
poses of oflense and defense, such as carrying 
on advertising, promoting legislation or con- 
ducting litigation — purposes which bear a dis- 
tant analogy to the cooperative diplomacy and 
war or the propitiatory religious rites conducted 
jointly by early unions of tribes or communities. 
The objectives of composite organization, how- 
ever, are frequently more complex administra- 
tively, more difficult or more vexing from the 
standpoint of balancing the competing claims of 
the parts. Federated charities, for example, ex- 
perienced little difficulty in maintaining clearing 
house relations which facilitated specialization 
in case work; but the recent development of the 
method of financing semipublic undertakings 
through so-called community chests has in- 
creased the dependence of the member organi- 
zations upon the energy of central committees 
and has raised difficult problems in the allot- 
ment of funds. 

Federation has been an obvious instrument of 
craft unionism and where labor organization has 
followed more industrial lines autonomous tend- 
encies have usually been strengthened by pliilos- 
ophies impregnated with economic federalism. 
The effective conduct of collective bargaining 
has required regional federation on both sides, 
although (with some exceptions like the system 
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federations'' of the railroad shop crafts) this 
sense of the term federation is less familiar in 
the United States than in Great Britain. It is 
perhaps significant of tendencies inherent in 
federal organization that the American Federa- 
tion of Labor, which at the outset was little 
more than the legislative agent of a group of 
unions retaining complete freedom of economic 
action, has assumed an increasingly active role 
in defining the jurisdiction of its members. Fed- 
erations, once begun, must struggle endlessly 
for the order entailed by balance. 

Arthur W. Macmahon 
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FEE SPLITTING, or the sharing of fees for 
professional services, is a widely prevalent prac- 
tise. Its essence is the payment of a commission 
for the reference of work. The practice has been 
most common among lawyers and medical men, 
but has also prevailed to some extent in other 
fields, such as the dental and engineering pro- 
fessions. Fee splitting is to be found even among 
clergymen in the form of the “marrying parson” 
who pays a commission to marriage license offi- 
cials or taxicab drivers who send or bring to 
him couples desiring to be married. 

Fee splitting within the professions is of rela- 
tively recent origin. In the main the practise 
has followed the development of professional 
specialization. The fact, for instance, that den- 
tists do not split fees as frequently as do physi- 
cians is not because of their moral superiority 
but because occasions to refer dental cases are 
rarer. A great deal of fee splitting also arises 
from the frequent dependence of professional 
men upon equipment or supply houses or other 
agencies of technological assistance. Opticians, 
druggists, laboratories, sanitaria and appliance 
manufacturers frecjuently make it profitable to 
physicians to send them business. Engineers 
split with contractors. The growth of fee split- 
ting gives some indication of the extent to which 
the professions have adopted business methods 
and become pecuniarily minded, for in business 
the giving of commissions has been of long 
standing. 

Fee splitting has become very prevalent in 
the loosely organized and theoretically unspe- 
cialized American bar. The division of fees — 
usually two thirds to the receiver and one third 
to the forwarder or referrer — is an accepted 
practise. If one law firm refers a client who 
wishes counsel relative to income tax matters to 
another law firm which specializes in this work, 
the latter usually sends the former one third of 
the fee. A lawyer in one state often sends a 
collection case to a lawyer in another state and 
frequently receives a portion of the fee. The 
division of the fee in this instance is even more 
common than in the former. 

Fee splitting, except in so far as the division 
was based upon a sharing of professional respon- 
sibility or of legal services, has often been con- 


demned by the American bar. The practise has 
been dubbed unethical because it was thought 
to savor of champerty (i.e. the purchase of liti- 
gation) and because it seemed to be a method 
whereby less competent lawyers might obtain 
practise despite their lack of qualifications. 
Within recent years, however, the bar’s con- 
demnation has generally faded into mild disap- 
proval, and the practise does not now present a 
contentious issue. At the present time it is only 
the splitting of fees with laymen that is strongly 
denounced by bar associations. Fee splitting of 
this type commonly occurs when a collection 
agency refers a case to a lawyer. Under these 
conditions the lawyer who splits his fee is not 
only paying for business but is in effect employ- 
ing the agency to solicit business for him, when 
by the canons of legal ethics he is not permitted 
to do so for himself. The division of fees with 
laymen has occasionally led to intolerable abuses, 
as in ambulance chasing. Fee splitting of this 
type has been held illegal in various states under 
the general powers of the courts to disbar for 
professional misconduct. In addition many states 
have passed penal legislation specifically aimed 
at the practise. 

Fee splitting among physicians is of relatively 
recent origin; it was infreejuent before the twenti- 
eth century. I’he practise is prevalent in France, 
Germany and some other luiropean countries; 
in Paris it is said to be almost universal. The 
exact extent to which it prevails in the United 
States is not known; very rare in certain sections, 
it is very common in other sections, as was 
shown by an extensive investigation made by 
the Judicial Council of the American Medical 
Association in 1913. To the question whether 
fee splitting was justifiable 77.3 percent of those 
answering the council’s questionnaire replied in 
the negative, 13.4 percent in the affirmative and 
9.3 percent were doubtful. It is everywhere con- 
ceded that since then the practise has increased. 

The most frequent type of fee splitting in 
medicine is the division of the surgeon’s fee for 
an operation with the practitioner who referred 
the case. Since this violates the ethical code of 
the profession and is in some places illegal, it 
usually takes place underhandedly, and care is 
exercised to see that no evidence of the trans- 
action exists. Occasionally subterfuges are em^ 
ployed; for example, a surgeon will ask the 
referring practitioner to act as his assistant dur- 
ing the operation. Important economic factors 
seem to make fee splitting of this kind almost 
inevitable under present conditions. The general 
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practitioner with a patient requiring an appen- 
dectomy controls a piece of business worth 
several hundred dollars. With surgeons com- 
peting for work there is every temptation for the 
one to exact and the other to offer a commission. 
Another factor is the relative overvaluation of 
specialists^ services; a general practitioner may 
receive five, ten or twenty dollars for diagnosing 
a case of appendicitis, while the surgeon will 
receive a fee ten or twenty times as large for a 
relatively simple and mechanical operation. Fee 
splitting undoubtedly tends to encourage the 
performance of unnecessary operations and in- 
creases the number of unnecessary consulta- 
tions, laboratory tests and other medical services. 
One of its worst features is the inducement to 
auction off the j^atient to the highest bidder, 
who may be the most poorly qualified, a course 
of action which violates the trust which a patient 
puts in his physician. Because of the lack of 
legal control over the specialties and the absence 
of satisfactory postgraduate facilities, many in- 
competent, unqualified specialists are now in 
practise, and these men gain work through fee 
splitting which they would not be able to obtain 
under other conditions. Undoubtedly fee split- 
ting tends to increase the cost of medical service 
to the public. 

The question of fee splitting engenders much 
emotional heat among physicians. Specialists 
who refuse to divide fees and see inferior men 
waxing fat by so doing are not able to view the 
matter with Olympian detachment. Similarly, 
the general practitioner who again and again has 
refused a handsome bonus has definite views 
about the odiousness of the practise. The pres- 
ent situation makes for hypocrisy and demorali- 
zation. Few men will admit publicly that they 
split fees, yet many of those who in the meetings 
of their societies rant most furiously against the 
evil split fees in private. Certainly few men have 
been expelled from medical associations for fee 
splitting. 

In view of the failure of attempts to stop fee 
splitting it has been proposed that the best way 
to resolve present difficulties is to legitimize the 
practise and to standardize the division of the 
fees. This would undoubtedly clear the atmos- 
phere and would reduce and perhaps stop the 
tendency to send work to poorly qualified or 
incompetent men simply because they offer a 
split or a higher split, but it would still leave 
untouched such objections as that the practise 
increases the cost of medical service and en- 
courages unnecessary surgery. Group medical 


practise and the socialization of medicine ha^ c 
also been advanced as solutions of the problem. 

Legislation to prohibit fee splitting in medical 
practise has been passed in twelve states: Iowa, 
Kansas, Kentucky, Michigan, Minnesota, South 
Dakota, Tennessee, Virginia, West Virginia, 
Wisconsin and Washington. The statutes of 
Virginia and Wisconsin prohibit fee splitting 
“between physicians and surgeons,’' so that pre- 
sumably they would not apply to splitting with 
laymen. ’Fhe South Dakota statute only makes 
the “giving” of the part of the fee unlawful. Six 
of the statutes, those of Iowa, Kansas, Kentucky, 
Nebraska, Tennessee and West Virginia, make 
the fee splitting unlawful only when done with- 
out either the knowledge or consent of the 
patient. Revocation of license is provided in all 
states but in some it is compulsory only after the 
second conviction. 

Louis S. Rfed 

See: PROFr:ssioNAL Kmics; Professions; Specializa- 
tion; Legal ProI'F, SSI on; Medicine. 

Consult: Cohen, J. H., The Larv; Business or Profes- 
sion? (rev. ed. New York 1924) ch. xvi; Baldwin, J. F., 
“'Phe Scandal of Iwe-SplitlinK by Physicians” in 
Current History ^ vol. xxx (ig2<)) 1019-23; “Should 
Doctors Split Fees?” in Medical Journal and Record^ 
vol. cxxvi (1927) Nov. 16, p. 7-23, Dec. 7, p. 7-23, 
Dec. 21, p. 7-25; (Jolub, J. J., “The Problem of Fee 
Splitting?” in Mediial Journal and Record, vol. cxxviii 
(1928) 221-22; I’aeusch, C. F., Professional and Busi- 
ness Ethics (New York 1926) p. 233-41. 

FKIJOO Y M 0 NTENI:GR 0 , BENITO JE- 
RONIMO (1676 jybq), Spanish scholar. Feijdo 
became a member of the Benedictine order at 
an early age and spent most of his life as a 
teacher at the University of Oviedo. He achieved 
fame as a prolific writer on the most diverse 
subjects and in spite of his obvious defects and 
superficiality possessed an erudition difficult to 
surpass. A representative figure of his period, 
Feijoo devoted his critical faculties to fighting 
vigorously against the prevailing ignorance and 
superstition and against national and social prej- 
udices. He introduced to his countrymen the 
rationalist ideas of the eighteenth century and 
strove to bring Spain into the contemporary 
cultural movement which had begun in France. 
He was frequently attacked by the traditional- 
ists, who accused him of being dominated by 
foreign ideas and reproached him particularly 
for his Gallicisms. He was supported, however, 
by King Ferdinand vi. 

His series of essays entitled Teatro critico uni 
versd (9 vols., Madrid 1726-41; new ed. 1781; 
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selective ed. by A. Millarcs Carlo, 3 vols., 1923- 
25) and Cartas eruditas (5 vols., Madrid 1742- 
60; new ed. 1781; selective ed. by A. Millarcs 
Carlo, I voL, 1928) deal with mathematics, the 
various sciences, philosophy, theology, history, 
literature and aesthetics. Fcij()o*s rationalism was 
limited by his religious convictions, which often 
prevented him from carrying his ideas to their 
logical conclusion in his critical works. In his 
philosophy he was greatly influenced by the 
doctrines of Bacon and Newton and especially 
by those of Vives, whose educational ideas in- 
spired him to advocate a number of educational 
reforms. Through his writings he was instru- 
mental in awakening the interest of the Spanish 
people in scientific study and in the inductive 
method in teaching. 

Jose Ots y Capoequi 

Works: Obras completas, 33 vols. (Madrid 1780). 

Comult: Fuente, Vicente dc la, “Prelirninares** to 
Feijdo’s Ohras escof;idas\ Biblioteca de Autores Es- 
paftoles, vol. Ivi (Madrid 1863) p. v-xliv; Millarcs 
Carlo, AKUstm, “Prologo” to his edition of Teatro 
crltico universal^ vol. i, p. s-'.sg; Castro, Amdrico, 
Lenf^ufi, erne tianza y liter atura(esbozos) (Madrid 1924) 
p. 281-334; l^crez de Ayala, Ramdn, Politica y toros 
(Madrid 1918) p. 38-59. 

FELLENBERG, PIIILLTP EMANUEL VON 
(1771-1844), Swiss educator. Fellenberg was the 
son of a successful jurist of noble family. After 
a short political career, during which he tried 
to rally the peasantry against invading French 
revolutionary forces, he turned to educational 
w^ork. He planned to create an educational re- 
public, a closely coordinated combination of 
educational institutions which would be a model 
for a complete national or even universal edu- 
cational system. This was to include schools for 
boys and girls of various ages and all classes, 
with their focal point in a model farm on his 
estate, Hofwyl, near Berne. The grouping of 
institutions was to develop a common national 
and international consciousness through early 
interclass contact, and each class was to be 
trained for useful pursuits by productive labor 
at school. A charity agricultural school was es- 
tablished in 1804; Pestalozzi was for a short time 
associated with it, and from 1810 to 1833 it was 
directed by J. J. Wehrli. Another charity school 
trained handicraftsmen. There were also a voca- 
tional school for the urban bourgeoisie and a 
literary and scientific school for upper class 
children, which was for a while combined with 
a higher agricultural institute. Normal courses 
to train public school teachers in his methods 


were organized but failed because of govern- 
ment opposition to private enterprise of such 
nature. A follower of physiocratic theories, Fel- 
lenberg regarded farming as the center of econ- 
omy and education; he introduced t/ e English 
four and eight-field system, organized agricul- 
tural exhibitions and improved farm implements. 

Fellenberg was not an original thinker. He 
was the product of such influences as Rous- 
seau s Emile y Gregoire’s Paris lectures on edu- 
cation, Kantian philosophy, Pestalozzi ’s educa- 
tional methods, which he did not quite grasp, 
Rochow*s attempts to link education with agri- 
culture, Thaer’s agricultural writings, but above 
all of his parents* humanitarian cosmopolitan- 
ism. He was typical of the Enlightenment with 
its hope for a rebirth of humanity through the 
systematic education of a new species of man. 
Being a forceful personality and a brilliant or- 
ganizer, he was able to build up his institutions 
with the aid of skilled teachers, but after his 
death his work fell to pieces. Nevertheless, he 
had international influence. Children of wealthy 
families from all countries came to Hofwyl, and 
his system of combined farm work and educa- 
tion was copied widely in both Europe and 
America. 

Robert Reigbert 

Works: Darstellung der Armen-Erziehungs-Anstalt in 
Hofwyl (Aarau 1813); Landzvirthschaftliche Blatter von 
Hofwyly 5 vols. (Aarau 1808-17), a magazine largely 
written by Fellenberg. 

Consult: Hamm, W., Emanuel Fellenhergs Leben und 
Wirken (Berne 1845); Hunziker, Otto, Pestalozzi und 
Fellenberg (Langcnsalza 1879); Woodbridge, W. C., 
“Sketches of Hofwyl,” reprinted as appendix to 
Letters from Hofwyl ^ by a Parent (London 1842) p. 
223-372. 

FELLOW SERVANT DOCTRINE. See Em- 
ployers* Liability. 

FELS, JOSEPH (1853-1914), single taxer. Fels 
was a successful Philadelphia soap manufacturer 
who devoted his later years to land reform. Be- 
ginning near home with vacant lot gardening he 
went on in England to costly experiments in 
fann colonies for unemployed and small hold- 
ings for men of small capital. Finding that every 
improvement in his own men’s holdings drove 
up the price of adjacent land and made further 
expansion more costly, he concentrated his 
efforts upon what he had long believed in 
theoretically, the taxation of unimproved land 
values. 

In 1905 Fels proclaimed himself a follower of 
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Henry George. “The great God •denying crime 
of society,” he wrote, “is [that] men are permit- 
ted to put into their pockets . . . the community- 
made values of land.” Increasingly he spoke, 
wrote, traveled, lobbied and interviewed for the 
single tax. In 1909 he established a foundation 
for single tax propaganda in America, the Joseph 
Pels Fund Commission, and he gave generously 
to the movement in other countries. Pels* im- 
mediate aim, to put the single tax into effect 
somewhere as an object lesson, failed, but his 
efforts transformed the movement for a time 
from a relatively academic to an active one. 

Pels was also an active supporter of the Jew- 
ish Territorial Organization, hoping to test his 
economic theories in the Jewish pioneer colony 
which it planned to establish. 

Dorothy W. Douglas 

Consult'. Pels, Mary, Feh: Ilis Life-^Work (New 

York 1916); Zangwill, Israel, “Joseph Pels” in 
Fortnightly Review ^ vol. cxiii (1920) 918-29. 

FENELON, FRANCOIS DE SALIGNAC 
DE LA MOTHE (1651-1715), French prelate, 
author of numerous j)olitical, pedagogical and 
theological works. A member of an old and 
noble family of Quercy, F'enelon took orders 
immediately upon leaving Saint-Sulpice in 1675 
and in 1689 was appointed tutor to the duke of 
Burgundy, grandson of Louis xiv. The high 
position which he thereafter enjoyed at the 
French court was, however, forfeited as a result 
of his support of Madame Guyon’s mystical 
religious doctrines, known as quietism, and of 
his impassioned controversy with Bossuet on 
the subject. In 1697, two years before the papal 
court formally condemned his position, he was 
ordered by Louis xiv to retire to the diocese of 
Cambrai, of which he had been appointed bishop 
in 1694. There he remained in virtual exile for 
the rest of his life. But the ascendant influence 
which he had exercised over his pupil persisted; 
and in the hope that Burgundy would some day 
occupy the throne he continued to work out 
what he conceived to be the principles of just 
government. His plans were forestalled by the 
death of the duke in 1712. 

Fenelon *s influence upon subsequent French 
thought was tremendous. The philosophes of the 
eighteenth century saw in him a precursor of 
their own political ideas. In taking such a view 
they credited him with a religious tolerance 
which he hardly possessed and ignored the re- 
actionary framework upon which his ideas were 
hung. No less than Bossuet he subscribed to the 


divine right of kings. Moreover, being a great 
admirer of antiquity, particularly of the Greeks, 
and a man whose political, ethical and aesthetic 
notions were intimately interwoven, he was 
haunted by the idea of a return to the simple 
forms of primitive life, to the world of Telhnacjue. 
The point at which he coalesced with the phi- 
losophcs lay in his antipathy to the system of 
Louis XIV and in the practical policies which he 
advocated as a reaction from that system. Be- 
sides Telemaqucy the famous pedagogical novel 
which he wrote for the purpose of instructing 
the duke of Burgundy in the ethics of governing, 
his political ideas arc contained principally in 
Tables de Chauhics, which represents a summary 
of his conversations with the duke of Chevreuse 
in 1711, Dialogues des marts, L*examen de con- 
science siir les devoirs de royaute and An Essay 
upon Civil Government, which is a report of his 
conversations with the Old Pretender committed 
to writing by the Scot Ramsay (London 1732). 
In these works he reveals himself to be an aris- 
tocrat by tradition and a friend of the humble 
by sentiment. The government he depicts is a 
monarchy sharing its powers with the nobility, 
loving peace no less than Louis XI V loved war, 
practising economy, solicitous for the public 
welfare, hostile not only to luxury but (once 
more in reaction from Louis xiv and Colbert) 
to industry. (For further elaboration of Fcnc- 
lon s political views, see volume I, Introduc- 
tion I, Rise of Liberalism, p. 117.) 

In pedagogy Fenelon ^s theories represent a 
foreshadowing of Rousseau. They are most 
clearly presented in a pioneer treatise on female 
educatic^n, Traite de Viducaiion des filles, which 
Fenelon wrote for the duchess of Bcauvillier in 
1681, several years before the foundation of 
Saint-Cyr. In the age of the pricieuses ridicules 
on the one hand and of the utterly uninstructed 
woman on the other Fenelon presented the idea 
that women should be educated for the role they 
are to play in the family and in society. Their 
education should therefore be pleasurable, con- 
crete and aesthetic; Fenelon assigned an impor- 
tant place to drawing and object lessons. He 
insisted that education should develop rather 
than repress nature. No less characteristic than 
his emphasis upon nature was his conviction 
that education must be subordinated to a lofty 
Christian ideal. It was this last principle espe- 
cially which was his guide throughout his tutor- 
ship. 

Fenelon ’s religious doctrines, centering about 
the idea that effusions of pure love for the divinity 
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rather than solicitude for personal salvation con- 
stitute the essence of faith, were submerged in 
the immediately succeeding generations by an 
official Catholicism which echoed the voice of 
Bossuet and by the prevalent antireligious senti- 
ment. Nevertheless, despite a certain lack of 
clarity in his doctrines the vitality which they 
have retained has been largely responsible for 
the persistence of the mystical current in French 
thought. The religious renaissance under Rous- 
seau and Chateaubriand had indeed been silently 
prepared by the condemned quietism of Fcne- 
lon. In estimating the extent to which Fenelon 
anticipated later thought or movements his 
views on history must not be overlooked. The 
Lcttrc a VAcadhnie Franfaisc, which he designed 
chiefly as a vehicle for his aesthetic ideas, de- 
velops the theory that the materials of history 
are to be found in social and political institu- 
tions, in customs and in manners. At once 
positive, philosophic and dramatic, his concep- 
tion recalls Michelet. 

Rene Hubert 

Works: TeletnaquCj first published as Suite du qua^ 
trieme livre de *d"Odyssee** d'llomkrc^ ou les aventurcs 
de Tel^maquCj fih d*Ulysse (Paris i6gg, rev. ed. iQii), 
tr. by John Hawkesworth, 2 vols. (Paris 1836); Tables 
de ChaulneSy first published as Lettres incites d la 
diuhesse dc Chet^reuse et an due de Chet reuse . . . 
(Paris 1904?); Dialogues dcs morts^ first published as 
Dialogues divers entre les cardinaux Richelieu et Maza^ 
rin et aulres (Cologne 1700, new ed. Paris 1S83), 
English translation, 2 vols. (London 1776); Vexamen 
de conscience . . . , first published as Directions pour 
la conscience des rois et princes souverains (The Hague 
1747, new ed. Paris 1888), tr. as Proper Heads of 
Self-Fxafnination for a King (London 1747); Educa- 
tion des filles (Paris 1687, 8th ed, 1902), tr. by G. 
Hickes (3rd ed. London 1713); Lettre d VAcademie^ 
first published as Reflexiotis stir . . . les travaux de 
r Academic franfaise (Paris 1716, new ed. 1899), tr. by 
W. Stevenson as Dialogues on Eloquence . . . tvith Jlis 
Letter . . . (new ed. London 1808). The most recent 
edition of F^nelon’s complete works is Oeuvres com- 
pleteSy 10 vols. (Paris 1848-52); a selection of his 
political writings has been edited by Charles Urbain 
(Paris 1920). 

Consult: Janet, P. A. R., Fenelon (Paris 1892), tr. by 
V. Leuliette (London 1914); Delplanque, Albert, La 
pensee de Fenelon (Paris 1930), and Fenelon et ses amis 
(Paris 1910); Crousld, Leon, Fenelon et Bossuet, 2 
vols. (Paris 1894-95); Ch^rel, Albert, Fenelon au 
XV me sidcle en France {1^15-1820), son prestige, son 
influence (Paris 1917); Trdca, Les doctrines et les ri- 
formes de droit public en reaction contre Vahsolutisme 
de Louis xiv (Paris 1909); Gidel, Gilbert, La politique 
de Fenelon (Paris 1906); S6e, Henri, “Les id^‘es poli- 
tiques de Fenelon** in Revue d*histoire moderne et 
contemporaine, vol. i (1899-1900) 545-65; Lemaitre, 
Jules, Fenelon (Paris 1910); Jones, R. A., in Social and 
Political Ideas of Some Great French Thinkers of the 


Age of Reason, ed. by F. J. C. Heamshaw (London 
1930) p. 70-103; Lote, Ken6, “De Fenelon a Rous- 
seau ou les origines du reve humanitaire** in Revue 
hebdomadaire, Annde xxvii, vol. vii (1918) 60-97. 

FENIANS. See Irish Problem. 

FENYES, ELEK (ALEXIS) CSOKAJI (1807- 
76), Hungarian statistician and geographer. 
FYnyes’ work not only served as the foundation 
for subsequent statistical, economic and geo- 
graphic studies of Hungary but was a unique 
contribution to the cause of Hungarian national- 
ism both prior to and after the struggle of 1848. 
Because of the fact that Hungary’s fiscal, eco- 
nomic, educational and military afl'airs were di- 
rected from Vienna by the imperial Austrian 
government Hungarian national leaders lacked 
the information necessary for the achievement 
of their ideals of independence and for social 
and economic reform. ’Phis Fenyes supplied in 
his many descriptive and statistical works on the 
economic and social resources of Hungary. Be- 
ginning with the only source available, the fig- 
ures for 1830 for those counties which for cen- 
turies had enjoyed local autonomy, Fenyes with 
great resourcefulness turned for valuable sup- 
plementary material to the communal registers 
of the Roman Catholic dioceses. He was able to 
show how imperfect were any conclusions as to 
national origins drawn on the basis of religious 
affiliations and he compiled probably the first 
occupational and industrial statistics available. 

His first work, published in six volumes from 
1836 to 1840, received the recognition of the 
Hungarian Academy of Sciences, and upon the 
formation of the Hungarian ministry of 1848-49 
he was entrusted with the task of organizing a 
central statistical bureau. The defeat of the revo- 
lution forced him to retire from public life, and 
although barred thereafter from new sources he 
used his original data for several additional stud- 
ies, showing among other things the defects of 
official Austrian statistics. His geographical dic- 
tionary, published in four volumes in 1851, re- 
mained for decades the most complete of its type. 

In both structure and content Fenyes’ works 
reflect the influence of the Achenwall school, 
with its emphasis on all inclusive descriptive 
material to be used as the basis for the formula- 
tion of national policy. Nevertheless, he stressed 
the development of statistics as a separate 
science. 

Alexander Krisztics 

Consult: Keleti, KAroly, Fenyes Elek emUkezete (Buda- 
pest 1878), containing complete bibliography of F6n- 
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yes’ works; Kovacs, Aloyse, “Activite statistique 
d’Alexis Fcnyes, IVIapyar statisztikai Tirsasag” in 
Soci» 5 te llongroise dc Statistique, Revue ^ vol. ii (1924) 
57 "69. 

FERDINAND V and ISABELLA, Spanish 
rulers. The marriage of Isabella of Castile (1451- 
1504) and Ferdinand of Aragon (1452-1516) 
took place in 1469. Five years later Isabella suc- 
ceeded to the throne of Castile and in 1479 her 
husband became king of Aragon. The existence 
of a personal union between the sovereigns, how- 
ever, did not bring with it the political unifica- 
tion of their states. Castile as well as Aragon 
maintained its independent organs of govern- 
ment, and the subjects of each kingdom re- 
garded those of the other as foreigners. This at- 
titude persisted even in regard to the newly dis- 
covered American territories, which were po- 
litically united with the crowm of Castile. After 
Isabella’s death in 1504 the separation between 
the two states became even more patent, al- 
though from 1507 until he died Ferdinand was 
regent of Castile. The dynastic union was ac- 
cordingly not consolidated until the reign of 
Charles 1 , the grandson and successor of Isabella 
and Ferdinand; even then the internal political 
organization as well as the intellectual life of the 
two states remained distinct. 

Despite the lack of union between the two 
kingdoms, however, the marriage of Ferdinand 
and I sabella created important political changes. 
It formed the solid basis for a new type of state 
which permitted the king to realize his imperi- 
alistic ambitions. These found their legal back- 
ing in the doctrines derived from the Roman 
law, which at that time carried great weight 
throughout civilized Europe. Spain was thus the 
first country in Europe to evolve into a national 
state, and it soon developed from a poor and 
backward mediaeval country into the leading 
European power. 

In Spanish history the rule of Ferdinand and 
Isabella represents the transition from the Mid- 
dle Ages to the modern period. The sovereigns 
found themselves with a powerful instrument of 
government and they employed it to its full 
advantage. The keynote of their rule was the 
establishment of royal authority. This they ef- 
fected by pacifying the country, by subduing 
the nobility and reducing their power and by 
various administrative reforms. Absolutism be- 
came firmly entrenched. Municipal autonomy, 
already on the decline in the late Middle Ages, 
was virtually destroyed. The Cortes was rarely 
convened and when it sat was definitely under 


royal domination. A thoroughly centralized gov- 
ernment was organized, resulting in an exces- 
sively bureaucratic system at the head of which 
were the supreme councils and the secretaries; 
the latter and the councilors were generally 
educated men of the middle class. The economic 
policy w^iich was introduced was strongly pro- 
tective and favored commerce, industry and 
cattle raising rather than agriculture. 

The initiation of a policy of religious intoler- 
ance brought about the expulsion of the Jews 
in 1492 and of the Moors in 1502, while the 
converts suspected of heresy w’cre persecuted by 
the Inquisition. The international authority of 
the pope was respected m the matter of the line 
of demarcation separating the Spanish and Por- 
tuguese possessions. Within Spain, however, the 
prerogatives of the crowai were strictly upheld 
against the claims of the church. 

Royal policy w^as favorable to the contempo- 
rary intellectual renaissance, which was distin- 
guished particularly by the cultivation of hu- 
manism. During Ferdinand’s reign Jimenez de 
Cisneros founded the University of Alcala de 
Henarcs. 

In their foreign policy Ferdinand and Isabella 
successfully followed the traditional anti-French 
policy of Castile and Aragon. Aragon strength- 
ened her hegemony over the Mediterranean by 
defeating the French in Italy. Granada was 
taken by Castile in 1491. The plan of the sover- 
eigns to unite the Spanish peninsula through 
the marriages of their children failed, however. 
Portugal maintained its independence, and Fer- 
dinand did not succeed in conquering Navarre 
until the end of his reign. During the reign new 
enterprises were undertaken of a scope hitherto 
undreamed of; such was the discovery and colo- 
nization of America. The sovereignty of Castile 
was firmly established in the Canary Islands 
and the north African cities were forced to ac- 
cept Spanish dominion. 

All the virtues as well as the defects of modem 
Spain existed in embryonic form in the reign 
of the two monarchs. 

Jose Ots y Capdequi 

Consult: Prescott, W. H., History of the Reinn of 
Ferdinand and Isabella, 3 vols. (rev. ed. Philadelphia 
1873); Maridjol, J. H., VEspagne sous Ferdinand et 
Isabelle (Paris 1892); Ballesteros y Beretta, A., His- 
toria de Espana y su influenria, vols. i~vi (Barcelona 
1918-29) vol. iii, ch. v; Altamira y Crevea, R., Historia 
de Espana y de la civilizadon espanola, 5 vols. (Barce- 
lona 1900-30), abridKed translation by P. Volkov, 1 
vol. (London 1930) ch. vii; Desdevises du Dezart, G., 
“La politique de Ferdinand-le-catholique” in Revue 
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hispanique, vol. Ivi (1922) 285-344; Plunket, 1 . L., 
Isabel of Castil and the Making of the Spanish Nation 
(New York 1914); Hume, M. A. S., Queens of Old 
Spain (London 1906) bk. i, A full bibliography may 
be found in Sanchez Alonso, B., Fuentes de la historia 
espanola e hispano-americana (2nd ed. Madrid 1927) 
vol. i, p. 179-90. 

FERGUSON, ADAM (1723-1816), Scottish 
social philosopher. At the University of Edin- 
burgh Ferguson occupied the chair of natural 
philosophy from 1759 to 1764 and that of 
pneumatics and moral philosophy from 1764 to 
1785. His ability as a lecturer and his forceful 
and well organized restatement of certain re- 
cently formulated points of view gave him an 
outstanding position among the distinguished 
bvdinburgh group, which included Hume, 
Smith, Robertson and Stewart. His writings 
although falling far short of an original, fully 
rounded system led Gumplowicz to regard him 
as the first sociologist, the author of “the first 
natural history of human society.*’ Ferguson’s 
chief significance perhaps is due to the promi- 
nent part which he played in divorcing philos- 
ophy from the prevailing rationalistic a priori 
approach and in substituting the inductive, 
historical method. Recognizing subrational 
drives as the mainsprings of human action he 
portrayed societal evolution as the aggregate of 
countless unpredictable forces which could not 
be reduced to a philosophical system. His 
realistic mind, colored by Hume’s skepticism 
and Montesquieu’s sense of relativity, was im- 
pelled by an intensive if limited study of history 
and anthropology to repudiate the orthodox 
contract theory as well as the quietistic implica- 
tions of the state of nature postulate. Passive en- 
joyment of individual rights promotes dissen- 
sion, active achievement union. “Man is by 
nature a member of society”; his emotions are 
conditioned by the social environment in which 
his habits are formed. Self-realization in social 
activity; restless striving after perfection, which 
“consists ... in being an excellent part of the 
system to which he belongs”; division of labor 
not only in industry but throughout the entire 
structure of society and the state; conflict in 
commerce and war — ^these are the forces, the 
active principles, which make of society an in- 
tegrated organism and which help to relate the 
individual and the species in an intimate func- 
tional unity. This interrelation and unity Fer- 
guson finds not only in a cross section of a given 
static society but also — ^with a sense of historical 
continuity akin to Burke’s — ^between succeeding 


generations and periods of history. To an ex- 
amination of the evolutionary factors of conti- 
nuity and of change he devotes his most pene- 
trating analysis, careful always to avoid any 
suggestion of abstract progress as it had come to 
be apotheosized by so many of his contempo- 
raries. 

W. C. Lehmann 

Important works: An Essay on the History of Civil 
Society (Edinburgh 1767, 8th ed. Philadelphia 1819); 
Principles of Moral and Political Science ^ 2 vols. 
(Edinbugh 1792); The History of the Progress and 
Tertnination of the Roman Repuhlicy 3 vols. (London 
1783; new ed., 5 vols., Edinburgh 1813). 

Consult: Lehmann, W. C., Adam Ferguson and the 
Beginnings of Modern Sociology^ Columbia University, 
Studies in History, Economics and Public Law’, no. 
328 (New York 1930), bibliography p. 259-62; Huth, 
Hermann, “Soziale und individualistische Auffassung 
. . . bei Adam Smith und Adam Ferguson” in Staats- 
und sozialwissenschaftliche Forschungen (Lcipsic 1907) 
vol. exxv. 

FERNALD, WALTER ELMORE (1859-1924), 
American psychiatrist and educator. Fernald 
was for thirty-seven years superintendent of the 
Massachusetts State School for the Feeble- 
minded. When he began his study of mental 
deficiency in 1887 little interest was shown in the 
subject by social workers and educators. Largely 
because of the influence of bis statistical 
and interpretive studies legislation was enacted 
in Massachusetts and in other states establishing 
additional schools for the feebleminded and spe- 
cial provisions for the defective delinquent, 
making mandatory the establishment of special 
classes for the mentally defective in the public 
schools, requiring a census and registration of 
the feebleminded, establishing clinics for the 
examination of retarded school children, per- 
mitting parole of the feebleminded and initiating 
inquiries on the mental status of prisoners. 
Through his educational work Fernald showed 
that the feebleminded child may be educated to 
the point of social usefulness when the tasks 
given him are graded in accordance with his 
capacity. Fernald ’s efforts to develop a suitable 
curriculum led him to prepare the first program 
for the standardization of the teaching of manual 
labor according to the intellectual levels. Al- 
though he used the Goddard and Terman revi- 
sions of the Binet-Simon tests he was not con- 
vinced that psychological tests gave an accurate 
picture of the entire personality of the child. He 
maintained that for a satisfactory rating knowl- 
edge is required of the child’s family history, 
personal and developmental history, psychologi- 
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cal rating, school progress, his response to the 
school test, his practical knowledge, economic 
efficiency, social history and traits, moral reac- 
tions and general physical condition. His pro- 
gram for state control of mental deficiency com- 
prised the identification, registration, education, 
supervision and segregation of mental defectives. 

Frankwood E. William^ 

Important works: Waverly Researches in the Patholofiy 
of the Feebleminded y ed. in collaboraticm with E. E. 
Southard and Annie E. Taft; “Thirty Years’ Progress 
in the Care of the Feeble-Minded” in Journal of 
Psycho- AsthenieSy vol. xxix (1923-24) 206-19; “The 
Feeble-Minded in the Community” in Social Aspects 
of Mental Hygiene (New Haven 1925) p. 109-24. 

Consult: Massachusetts, Department of Mental Dis- 
eases, “Fernald Memorial Number,” Bullctiny vol. xiv 
(1930) nos. i-ii; Wallace, George L., in Journal of 
Psycho- Astheniesy vol. xxx (1924-25) 16-23. See also 
articles in Mental Hygiene y vol. ix (1925) 157-61, and 
in Journal of Nervous and Mental DiseaseSy vol. Ixi 
(1925) 219-22. 

FERNANDEZ NAVARRETE, PEDRO, Span- 
ish economist of the late sixteenth and the early 
seventeenth century. Fernandez Navarrete was 
chaplain of the court of Philip ill and an officer 
of the Inquisition. In Comervacion de monarquias 
(Madrid 1626, 5th ed. 1805), his chief work, he 
amplified the remedies for economic decadence 
which Diego Corral y Arellano had formulated 
in 1618 at the request of the Council of Castile. 
To replenish the population, depleted by colo- 
nial emigration and the expulsion of religious 
dissenters, and to revive decadent agriculture 
and languishing industry he advocated internal 
freedom of the grain trade, the exemption of 
peasants’ sales from legal maximum prices, re- 
wards for marriage, the immigration of foreign 
Catholic artisans and technical schools for the 
instruction of orphans in navigation and me- 
chanical trades. He opposed liberal education in 
rural districts, the extension of mortmain, the 
importation of foreign manufactures and the 
further expansion of the Spanish Empire. He 
also disapproved of high taxes, extravagance in 
government, luxury in the royal household, the 
congregation of courtiers in Madrid and the in- 
discriminate giving of alms. 

As an economic theorist Ferndndez Navarrete 
has little claim to distinction beyond his antici- 
pation of the later mercantilist differentiation 
between natural and artificial wealth. Although 
he recognized that the effect of specie imports 
upon prices obstructed the indefinite accumu- 
lation of treasure and specifically stated that na- 
tional prosperity depended upon an abundance 
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of commodities, particularly agricultural, Fer- 
ndndez Navarrete shared the prevailing mercan- 
tilist prepossession in favor of gold and silver. 

Earl J. Hamilto.x 

Comult: Colmeiro, Manuel, Bihlioteca de economisto' 
espa holes de los sighs .vr/, xvii y xvjij (new ed. 
Madrid 1880) p. 85; Rabola, F., Economistas cspaholc^ 
de los sighs xvi y xvii (Barcelona 1887) p. 48-50* 
“Advertencia sobre las obras del licenciado Pedro 
F'erndndez Navarrete” in Bihlioteca de autores espa- 
holesy vol. XXV (Madrid 1866) p. xix-xxi. 

FERNOW, BERNHARD EDUARD (1851- 
1923), American conservationist. Fernow was 
born and educated in Germany and served in 
the Prussian forest service. In 1876 he came to 
the United States, where about 1882 he assumed 
the leadership of the incipient forestry move- 
ment. From 1886 to 1898 he was chief of the 
Division of F^orestry in the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture. Subsequently he w^as 
occupied with the introduction of technical for- 
estry education into the United States and Can- 
ada and with its administration. His educational 
and propagandistic activities and especially his 
direction of the scientific work of the United 
States forest service in the interests of timber 
users won the support for conservation which 
permitted its elaboration into a political move- 
ment by Pinchot and Roosevelt. Fernow led the 
forestry movement away from the sentimental- 
ism which failed to understand the historical 
and utilitarian factors leading to the destructive 
work of the pioneer and which advocated the 
legal prohibition of the cutting of timber; he 
urged that concrete measures be undertaken to 
guarantee a sustained supply of specifically use- 
ful woods to meet the increasing demand which 
he anticipated. Restriction of the private oper- 
ator he held to be impractical because of unre- 
strained competition, inadequate fire protection, 
ignorance of technical matters and American 
tradition, and he regarded the subsidizing of 
private enterprise as a demonstrated failure. He 
believed that the large amount of capital re- 
quired and the necessarily long delay in return 
made the practise of forestry suitable only to 
large corporations and to governments and that 
government activity should be largely fire pro- 
tection, education and exemplary administration 
of its own timberlands. He is chiefly responsible 
for the basic forestry legislation of the United 
States, enacted in 1891 and 1897, which pro- 
vided for the creation of forest reservations out 
of lands in the public domain, for their protec- 
tion and administration and for the regulated 
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sale of timber. Directly or indirectly he influ- 
enced much forestry legislation of the American 
states and of the Canadian dominion and prov- 
inces. 

Max Levin 

Iniportatit zvorks: Economics of Forestry (New York 
1902); A Brief History of Forestry (New Haven 1907, 
3rd ed. l^'oronto 1913)* 

C<msult: Roth, Filibert, “Great Teacher of Forestry 
Retires” in American Forestry, vol. xxvi (1920) 209- 
12, and articles on Fernow by F. Roth and others in 
Journal of Forestry, vol. xxi (1923) 305-48, with bib- 
liography; Cameron, Jenks, The Development of Gori- 
er nmental Poorest Control in the United States (Balti- 
more 1928) p. 196-214. 

FF:RRARA, FRANCESCO (1810-1900), Ital- 
ian economist. Ferrara was director of the Dire- 
zione Centrale della Statistica de Sicilia and 
founder of Giornale di statistica. He was a 
political prisoner in 1848 and later collabo- 
rated in Odv owv' s, Risorgimento. He was also chief 
editor of the Bihlioteca delV economist a (ser. i-ii, 
1850-68) and professor of economics at the 
University of l\irin, member of Parliament, 
minister of finance and senator in the United 
Kingdom of Italy and director of the Scuola 
Superiorc di Commercio in Venice. His theories 
are closely related to those of his contemporaries 
Carey and Bastiat. lake Jevons later on Ferrara 
stressed the anti-Ricardian note, but his theory 
while more abstract than that of the English 
classical school is not inconsistent with it. He 
recognized utility along with reproduction cost 
as a determinant of value, reduced all concrete 
economic phenomena to value problems and 
emphasized the unity of the economic system. 
Pareto said of him: “Had he but given a mathe- 
matical form to his reasonings, he would have 
achieved the exactness of the theories that have 
as their basis the consideration of ophelimity” 
(Cours d' economic politique, 2 vols., Lausanne 
1896-97, vol. ii, p. 1 01). Ferrara’s views had a 
wide vogue in Italy and have recently begun to 
exert an international influence through the 
writings of Pantaleoni, Pareto and their follow- 
ers. Ferrara’s prefaces to the issues of the Bihlio- 
teca delVeconomista have been incompletely col- 
lected as Esame storico-critico di economisti e 
dottrine economiche del secolo xviii eprima metd 
del XIX (4 vols., Rome 1889-90). 

Gustavo del Vecchio 

Cofisult: Bertolini, Angelo, “La vita e il pensiero di 
Francesco Ferrara” in Giornale degli economisti, 2nd 
ser., vol. X (1895) 1-58, with bibliography; Martello, 
Tullio, “Commemorazione di Francesco Ferrara” in 


Giornale degli economisti, 2nd ser., vol. xxii (1901) 
323-54; Battistella, Carlo, Francesco Ferrara nella 
scienza e nella politica economica (Rome 1924); Bous- 
quet, G. H., “Un grand f'conomistc italicn, Francesco 
Ferrara” in Revue d*histoire economique et sociale, vol. 
xiv (1926) 344-77; Stefani, Alberto de, Gli scritti 
monetari di Francesco Ferrara e di Ang. Messedaglia 
(Verona 1908); Vccchio, Gustavo del, “Ritorni alia 
tcoria ferrariana del credito” in Economia politica 
contemporanea, vol. i (Padua 1930) p. 239-50; Prato, 
Giuseppe, “Francesco Ferrara a Torino” in Rcale 
Accademia dclle Scienze di Torino, Memorie, 2nd 
ser., vol. Ixvi (1926) pt. ii, no. 2. 

FERRARI, GIUSEPPE (1812-76), Italian 
social philosopher. Ferrari ’s doctrines evolved 
under the influence of Roniagnosi ’s teaching, of 
the study of Vico and of the friendship which 
he formed with Proudhon during his voluntary 
exile in France from 1837 to 1859. An un- 
compromising skeptic in metaphysics, Ferrari 
followed Romagnosi in developing phenomenal- 
ism. For him as for Romagnosi the intellect 
could serve cffecti'^ely only sociological and 
historical problems; that is, the probh'nis of 
man in action. All of Ferrari ’s works were at 
once doctrinal and controversial from his early 
studies on Romagnosi (1835) and on Vico (1837) 
through the minor writings on revolutions and 
reforms to the more important volumes begin- 
ning with Filosofia della rivoluzione (2 vols., 
London 1851; 2nd ed. Milan 1873). In the 
Filosofia, which contains the most complete 
exposition of his philosophical system, he 
showed that while metaphysics is no more than 
a succession of antinomies, the life which dom- 
inates these contradictions and the necessity of 
liberty and equality are aflirmed indefKuulently 
of logic as natural revelations. But it is only by 
struggle that these can be carried over into law. 
Struggle will resolve the conflict between liberty, 
which begets property, and equality, which 
presupposes communism, by giving birth to the 
agrarian law. Struggle will free Italy from the 
power of the Catholic church; it will realize the 
acme of attainable political liberty by uniting 
the Italian people into a republican federation. 
Ferrari ’s federalistic ideal of unification was set 
forth at length in La federazione repuhhlicana 
(London 1851). In part a reflection of Prou- 
dhonism and in part the result of his admiration 
for the constitution and religious freedom of the 
United States, it was also, as he thought, a de- 
duction from the teaching of all history, both 
Italian and foreign. On the eve of the uprising of 
1859 Ferrari reiterated in his Histoire des revo- 
lutions d'ltalie (4 vols., Paris 1858; tr. into Ital- 
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ian, 3 vols., Milan 1870-73) the idea that revolu- 
tion is rinascita and not distruzione. After re- 
turning to Italy in 1859 for the immediate pur- 
pose of combating Cavour’s conception of unifi- 
cation Ferrari became increasingly absorbed in 
the philosophy of history. The deterministic 
view expressed in Histoire de la raison de Vetat 
(Paris i860) was systematically expounded in 
Teoria dei periodi politici (Milan 1874). Here he 
sought to demonstrate that successive principles 
have been at work in history, each surviving for a 
“century’' of one hundred twenty-five years and 
passing through four phases: preparation, efflo- 
revscence, reaction and dissolution. In a series of 
lectures delivered at the R. Istituto Lombardo di 
Scienza e Lettcre in 1874-75 (published in the 
Rendiconti of the Istituto, 2nd ser., vol. viii, 
1875, and vol. ix, 1876) he stated the principles 
of an “arithmetic of history.” This mechaniza- 
tion of history was the weakest part of his work, 
as his theory of revolution when considered in 
its bearing upon the Risorgimento was the most 
significant. 

Rodolfo Mondolfo 

Other zvorks: Carso sugli scrittori politici itatiam 
(Milan 1862); V Italia dopo il (olpo di statu del 2 
dicetubre 1851 (Capola^^o 1852); La Chine et V Europe 
(Paris 1867, 2n(J ed. 1868). 

Consult: Mazzoleni, A., Giuseppe Ferrari (Milan 1877); 
Nicoli, P. F. G., La mente di Giuseppe Ferrari (Pavia 
1(102); Gentile, (L, Le origini della filosofia content^ 
paranea in Italia^ vols. ii-iiis (Messina 1917-23) vol. i, 
p. 11-43; Ferri, L., Essai sur L histoire de la philosuphie 
e?i Italic an dix-neiwieme sieile, 2 vols. (Paris i86(^) vol. 
ii, p. 22(1 4(1; Croce, B., Storia della storiografia 
ilaliana nel secolo decimonanOf 2 vols. (Bari 1921) vol. 
ii, p. 115-20. 

FERRARIS, CARLO FRANCESCO (1850- 
1924), Italian statistician, economist and jurist. 
He was graduated from the University of Turin 
and completed his studies in economics in 
Germany and England. From Germany he 
introduced into Italy the science of social ad- 
ministration and in 1878 he occupied the first 
chair of this discipline in Italy at the University 
of Pavia. In 1885 he went to the University of 
Padua, where he first taught statistics and later 
until his death administrative law. He was a 
member of the Chamber of Deputies and in 1905 
became minister, in which capacity he made 
preparations for the transfer of Italian railways 
from private to state operation. Later Ferraris 
became a member of the Senate, where he was 
highly regarded for his competence in financial 
/natters. 

His scientific works are in statistics, econom- 


ics and law. He was the first to apply the sta- 
tistical method to economic problems in Italy. 
His economic works combine deductive and 
statistical methods and deal principally with 
monetary problems. His works on bimetallism, 
the Latin Union, the production of precious 
metals and the premium on gold are of great 
value. His work on the war indemnity levied 
upon France by (jermany in 1871 exhibits an 
excellent use of the inductive method as applied 
to the study of the effects of international trans- 
fer of capital on the balance of payments and 
the rate of exchange of the countries concerned. 
In a controversy with Professor Loria he wrote 
a scholarly volume on historical materialism, 
in which with the aid of numerous historical 
facts he attacked the materialistic interpretation 
of history. Jurists appreciate the value of his 
studies on administrative law, principal among 
which are Vamministrazione locale in Italia 
(2 vols., Padua 1920) and the Diritto ammini- 
straiivo (Padua 1922-23). Although his doc- 
trines may have been somewhat superseded, 
his works are still of importance because they 
furnish a complete picture of the Italian ad- 
ministrative organization immediately preceding 
the Fascist revolution. 

Maiu’O Fanno 

Chief zvorks: La rappresentan:xa drlle minoranze nel 
parlamento (Turin 1870); Monet a e torso forzoso 
(Milan i87()); Saggi di economia, statist it a e stienza 
deiramministrazione (Turin 1880); FrincipH di stienza 
banmria (Milan i8(;2); 11 materialismo stoiko c lo 
stato (Palemio i8(;7, 2nd ed. 1897). 

Consult: Gini, C'orrado, “C’ommemorazione del Prof. 
Ferraris’* in R. Istituto Veneto di Srienze, Lettere 
ed Arti, Atti^ vol. Ixxxiv, pt. i (1924-25) 41-61. 

FERREIRA, SILVESIKE PINHEIRO. See 
PiNHEiRo Ferreira, Silvestke. 

FERREIRA BORGES, JOSE (1786-1838), 
Portuguese economist and jurist. Ferreira Bor- 
ges studied law at the University of Coimbra 
and was a practising attorney at Oporto from 
1808 until 1820. Subsequently he held several 
state offices, but in 1823 he was forced to emi- 
grate because of his activities in the constitu- 
tionalist movement. He lived in London until 
1827 again from 1828 to 1833. Upon his le- 
turn to Portugal in 1833 he was appointed chief 
judge of the Court of Commerce. He was the 
author of the Codigo commercial portuguez of 
1833, known as the Commercial Code of Ferreira 
Borges and which served as the commercial law 
of the country for almost fifty-six years. 
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Ferreira Borges was also a very learned and 
influential economist. His study of finance, en- 
titled Principios de syntelologia (London 1831), 
was inspired by Parncirs writings and was the 
first systematic study of finance in Portugal. It 
was divided into two parts, of which the first 
dealt with the theory of taxation, direct and in- 
direct taxes and other public revenues, public 
credit, public loans and the national budget; the 
second part discussed public expenditure. His 
Jnstituifoes de economia politica (Lisbon 1834), 
although not the first Portuguese compendium 
on the subject, was the best systematic work on 
economics published in Portugal at that time. 
The various sections dealt with the foundations 
and the utility of economics, the production, ac- 
cumulation and distribution of wealth, and 
money, credit and consumption. The book re- 
flected the ideas of Storch particularly, but also 
of Lauderdale, Malthus, Ricardo, John Stuart 
Mill, Bentham, Hennet, Say, Tracy and others. 
'Phe Instituifoes gave a strong impetus to the 
study of economics in Portugal; two years after 
its publication a chair of economics was created 
at the University of Coimbra. 

Moses Bensabat Amzalak 

Chief works: Diccionario juridico commercial (Lisbon 
1835, and ed. Porto 1856); Instituifoes de direito 
cambial (London 1825, and ed. Jurisprudencia 

do contracto^mercantil (London 1830); Synopsis juri- 
dica do contracto de cambio maritimo (London 1830); 
Das fontes especialidadc e excellencia da administragdo 
commercial (Oporto 1835); Do banco de Lisboa (Lisbon 
1827). 

Consult: Laranjo, Frederico, in InstitutOy vol. xxxii 
(1884) nos. v-vi; Francisco da Silva, Inocencio, in 
Archivo pittorescoy vol. ii (1859); Rebello da Silva, 
L. A., Varoes ilustres das tres epocas constitucionaes 
(Lisbon 1870). 

FERRI, ENRICO (1856-1929), Italian crimi- 
nologist. Ferri was, with Cesare Lombroso and 
Rafael Garofalo, the originator of the positive 
school of criminology, which has caused penal 
law to take cognizance of the results of the 
biological and social sciences and has affirmed 
the necessity of first studying the person who 
commits crime and the medium in which he 
commits it and only afterwards studying 
juridically the crime committed. After his con- 
version to socialism he ascribed to economic 
factors directly, or indirectly through heredity, 
a decisive role in the genesis of the crime. He 
also called attention to the necessity of supple- 
menting the Darwinian point of view, by which 
Lombroso and Garofalo justified the death 
penalty, by the Lamarckian, which emphasized 


the possibility of readaptation to the environ- 
ment and favored the application of correctives 
to the delinquent. He propounded the doctrine 
of penal substitutes, according to which the 
legislator should supplement the repression of 
crimes with attempts at their prevention. As 
professor of penal law in Rome and visiting 
professor in various F^uropcan and South 
American universities, as author of La sociologia 
criminale and as editor of the review Scuola 
positiva F'erri exercised a commanding influence 
upon the criminology and legislation of Latin 
Europe and South America, in the latter conti- 
nent particularly after his visit to Argentina, 
whose penal code compiled in 1921 attests his 
influence. He presided over the labors of a com- 
mission which drew up a plan for an Italian 
penal code in 1921 in which the positivist theo- 
ries triumphed. Its most outstanding innovation 
was the rejection in principle of the definition 
and penalty relative to each of the j udicial forms 
of crime (e.g. theft, homicide, rape), subordinat- 
ing repression of crime to the determination of 
the categories of delinquents (instinctive, insane, 
emotional, occasional and habitual). The plan 
was abandoned when the Fascist reaction 
occurred. 

In the field of general sociology Ferri asso- 
ciated Spencer’s views with the historical ma- 
terialism of Marx. In his book Socialismo e 
scienza positiva he endeavored to demonstrate 
the thesis that Marx complemented Darwin and 
Spencer and that the three men constituted the 
great scientific trinity of the nineteenth century. 

In his political activity he worked with the 
Socialist party and was for a long time editor of 
the socialist daily Avanti, At the end of his life, 
old and infirm, he assented to Fascism. 

C. Bernaldo de Quir5s 

Works: Ferri *s principal works on criminology include: 
I nuovi orizzonti del diritto e della procedura penale 
(Turin 1881, and ed. Bologna 1884), superseded by 
La sociologia criminale (Turin 1884; 5th ed. by A. 
Santoro, 2 vols., 1930), tr. from and French ed. by J. 
I. Kelly and John Lisle (Boston 1917); L'omiddiOy 2 
vols. (Turin 1895, and ed. 1925); Uomicidio-suicidio 
(Rome 1884, 5th ed. Turin 1925); I delinquenti neW 
arte (Genoa 1896, and ed. Turin 1926); Studi sulla 
criminalitd (Turin 1901, and ed. 1926); Difese penali 
studi di giurisprudenza penale (Turin 1899; 3rd ed., 3 
vols., 1925); Principii di diritto criminale , , ,in ordim 
al codice penale vigentCy progetto ig 2 iy progetto IQ27 
(Turin 1928), incorporating the Italian text of Progetto 
preliminare di codice penale italiano (official publication 
by Commissione Reale per la Reforma delle Leggi 
Penale with English, French and German versions, 
Milan 1921); Confer enze di Enrico Ferri nella repubblica 
Argentina, compiled by Foleo Testena (Buenos Aires 
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1911). The last editions of works, with the exception 
of the Conferense, represent a final revision prepared 
by the author. 

Ferri’s writinjjs on socialism and politics include: 
Socialismo e scienza positiva (Rome 1894), tr. by U. R. 
La Monte (New York 1900); ^Mussolini, unnw di stato 
(Mantua 1927), tr. by A. Caporale (Philadelphia 
1927); Jlfascismo tn Italia eV opera di Benito Mussolhn 
(Mantua 1927, 2nd ed. 1928). 

Consult: Franchi, Bruno, Enrico Ferri (Turin 1908); 
Scritti in onore di Enrico Ferri ('Purin 1929), articles in 
Scuola positiva^ n.s.,voI. ix(i929)pt. i; Bontier, W. A., 
Crirninalite et conditions econonnques (Amstertlani 
1905), tr. by II. P. Horton (Boston igih) p. 99-136; 
Collin, Fernand, Awmo Ferri et Vavant-projet de code 
p 6 nal iialien de iq2T (Brussels 1925); Colajanni, 
Napoleone, I parttti politici in Italui (Rome 1912). 

FERRINI, CONTARDO (1859 -1902), Italian 
jurist. Ferrini began his legal studies at Pavia 
and iinished them in Ciermany. Me was the 
favorite pupil of Zachariae von Lingenthal, 
whose work he continued. Ferrini taught Roman 
law at Pavia, Messina and Modena, exemplify- 
ing always the historical method. The many 
briefer studies in various languages which Fer- 
rini wrote during his short life have been col- 
lected by V. Arangio-Ruiz and E. Albertario 
{Oper(\ 5 vols., Milan 1929 -30). These and his 
many longer works show Ferrini to be the least 
specialized of masters; he ]niid considerable at- 
tention even to modern law. In Roman law he 
was at times a dogmatic jurist, as in Diritto 
romano (Milan 1885, 2nd ed. 1898), Teoria gene- 
rale del legati e dei fedecomniessi (Milan 1889) 
and Manual e di pandette (Milan 1900, 3rd ed. 
1908), and at times a historian, as in Storia delle 
fonti del diritto romano e della giurisprudenza ro- 
mana (Milan 1885). He also left a work on the 
Roman criminal law, Diritto penalc romano (Aii- 
lan 1899). Ferrini particularly distinguished 
himself in his original work on the law of the 
Byzantine period. lie published ll digesto (Milan 
1893), several articles on the sources of the 
Institutes of Justinian and some pre-Justinian 
Greek texts. Among his editions of texts are a 
new edition of the Paraphrase of the Institutes 
of Justinian, Institiitionum graeca Paraphrasis 
Theophilo antecessorivulgo trihuta (2 vols., Berlin 
1884-97), published under the direction of Lin- 
genthal; an edition of the Nomos georgikos (in 
Opere^ vol. i, p. 375-95); a supplement to Heim- 
bach’s edition of the Basilica (Lcipsic 1897); 
and the Tipucitus (bks. i-xii, Rome 1914); the 
last two were in collaboration with Mercati. 
Ferrini also translated Aristotle’s celebrated 
work, La costituzione degli Ateniesi de Aristotele 
(Milan 1891, republished in Opere^ vol. v, p. 


253“394)» and two Syriac manuscripts — he had 
learned Syriac expressly for this purpose — on 
the Leges saeculares (the MS. of Paris, in OperCy 
vol. i, p. 397 -441; the MS. of London in P' antes 
inns romani anteiustinianiy Florence 1909, pars 
altera, p. 637-75). ^ut satisfied with his emi- 
nence as a scholar, Ferrini was also an apostle ot 
Christian charity, the “Ozanam of Italy,” as he 
was called; and he has had the unique distinction 
among his ]K‘ers of having his virtues proclaimed 
“heroic” by the Vatican on February 8, 1931, 
a preliminary honor to sainthood. 

A bihliograj>liy of Ferrini ’s works is to be 
found in the Opere (vol. i, p. xi~\ii). 

Paul Collinet 

('nmult: Pellegrini, Carlo, La vita di Contardo Ferrini 
('Turin 1920); Vaiissard, M., ^intelligence cathoUque 
dans VI tube dii xx*' .v/A/r (Paris 1921) ch. vii; Ryan, 
JVIary, “Contaido Ferrini, Scholar and Saint” in 
Studies^ vol. wii (1928) 369-83; Scialoja, Vittorio, 
Istituto di Diritto Romano, Bullet tinOy vol. xiv (1901) 
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FERRY, JULES FRANCOIS CAMILLE 
(1832-93), French statesman. Ferry was perhaps 
the most hated statesman of the 'Third Republic, 
but in recent years he has received increasing 
recognition as the founder of the French school 
system and the builder of the modern PVench 
empire. As minister of public instruction from 
1879 to 1882 Ferry was able to carry through 
the great educational reforms which are still the 
basis of the French sclx^ol system. Building upon 
the ideas of Condorcet and the experiments of 
the French Revolution and guided by positivist 
principles he aimed to establish the “moral 
unity” of France and to strengthen the foun- 
dation of the Republic by the introduction of 
free, compulsory, lay instruction in the primary 
grades. At the same time Ferry reorganized the 
Conseil Supericur de Tlnstruction Publique by 
eliminating the clerical element. The monopoly 
of granting university degrees and teachers’ cer- 
tificates was reserved to the state. Members of 
unauthorized religious orders were forbidden 
to teach and all such orders were dissolved. Pro- 
vision was made for state secondary education 
for girls and for the establishment of normal 
schools. The primary school curriculum was 
broadened by the introduction of new subjects 
like civics, natural history, singing, drawing and 
manual training. Large appropriations made pos- 
sible the rebuilding of the Sorbonne and pro- 
vincial universities and the establishment of lab- 
oratories, libraries and research facilities. This 
anticlerical legislation was bitterly opposed by 
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the conservative parties and brought upon Ferry 
their lasting hostility. During his second min- 
istry, from February, 1883, to March, 1885, 
Ferry took over the j)ortfolio of foreign affairs 
and continued the work of colonial expansion 
which he had initiated with the occupation of 
Tunis in May, 1881. He was convinced that 
sources of raw materials and markets would be- 
come increasingly necessary because of the eco- 
nomic transformation of the world and went so 
far as to cooperate with Bismarck to circumvent 
the opposition of the English. It was due largely 
to his efforts that the French position was estab- 
lished in the Congo and on the Niger, in Mada- 
gascar and in Indo-China. But his policy was 
attacked with great bitterness by both the radi- 
cals and the conservatives. In March, 1885, on 
receipt of exaggerated news of French reverses 
in China he was overthrown by Clemenceau and 
his followers. 

William 1.. Danger 
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FERTILITY RITES. Concern for the fertility 
of the human race and for the fruitfulness of the 
sources of food has supplied the motives for 
many traditional rituals and has given rise to 
ideas which have become embodied in religious 
systems. No sphere of human interest is less 
amenable to rational apprehension and control 
than generation, and accordingly the desire to 
control it tends in a larger measure than in other 
activities to rely on magico-rcligious means. 

The economic interests of primitive humanity 
center round the multiplication of its food sup- 
ply. The desire for progeny is beyond doubt 
largely influenced by cultural factors but is 
nevertheless prominent, more especially in the 
lower cultures. Upon the increase of the tribe 
depends its strength as a social unit, its power to 
compete against other groups. Numerical in- 
crease is therefore accounted equivalent to pros- 


perity, diminution to decay. The stress laid by 
nationalistic and religious authorities upon in- 
crease and multiplication rests primarily upon the 
competitive advantage resulting from numer- 
ical strength. Social sentiment renders it tliere- 
fore incumbent upon every member of the 
group to contribute toward its increase: fertility 
is a merit, sterility one of the deepest of re- 
proaches. The latter is generally a ground of 
divorce and in lower cultures a motive of suicide. 
Where patriarchal individualism prevails, the 
transmission of frequent property and of social 
status to an heir is all important, and the desire 
to perpetuate the family is added to that of per- 
petuating the tribe. Magico-religious ideas con- 
firm these social motives and values. 

The food of hunting tribes is thought to be 
magically multiplied by ritual procedures, such 
as the inticliiuma of the Australian aborigines 
and the bulTalo dances of the Sioux. The assimi- 
lation of the participants in such rites to the 
animals over which they desire to exercise con- 
trol suggests a connection with the conceptions 
of toternisrn. The procedures of sympathetic 
magic by which the multiplication of food ani- 
mals is thought to be promoted commonly in- 
clude the imitation of the sexual act and some- 
times the practise of ritual promiscuity. 

The fertility of the soil is likewise thought to 
call for the employment of magical means no less 
than for labor and skill to promote it. Thus, for 
instance, specimen seeds may be intensively cul- 
tivated in baskets or pots (Siouan basket gar- 
dens, “gardens of Adonis,” “gardens of Osiris,” 
Greek Kepya), The lighting and tending of 
magical fires and the waving of torches over the 
fields are widespread features of agricultural 
magic. Magical herbs or the remains of animals 
— pigs, dogs, goats, serpents — are scattered or 
buried about the fields. Not infrequently human 
sacrifice was resorted to for this purpose, as in 
ancient Mexico, among the Pawnees, through- 
out west Africa, among the Bechuana and the 
K bonds of Bengal. In New Caledonia a young 
girl was buried up to the neck in the ground to 
promote the growth of sweet potatoes. Proces- 
sions in which the images of the gods are carried 
form part of the rites of agrarian fertility in most 
advanced cultures. The various rites intended to 
produce rain constitute an essential part of agri- 
cultural magic. 

Primitive cultivation, which is in the hands of 
the women, is held to be dependent for its suc- 
cess upon their magical skill and more particu- 
larly upon their fecundity. A prolific woman or 
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one who is actually pregnant is thought to be 
particularly suitable as a cultivator. Barrenness 
constitutes a disqualification. The fruitfulness of 
the earth is everywhere assimilated in the closest 
manner to human fertility. 1'he fruit bearing soil 
is assimilated to the womb, the fecundating rain 
to seminal fluid, and the conjunction upon which 
fertility depends is represented by the sacred 
marriage of the supernatural powers, often en- 
acted ritually by priest and priestess, in hiero- 
dulic prostitution or general promiscuity. The 
act of sexual intercourse is regarded as imparting 
fruitfulness to the soil and is sometimes in- 
dulged in for that purpose in the fields at the 
time of sowing, a custom illustrated in Greek 
myth and still observed by the peasantry in some 
districts of central Europe. 

Sexual license is a prominent feature of the 
agricultural festivals of seed and harvest times. 
Thus among the Pipcles and the Musquaki In- 
dians ritual coitus was timed so as to coincide 
with the planting of the seed. Among the Bantu, 
men and women who in ordinary circumstances 
are modest in behavior and speech are said to 
abandon themselves to licentiousness during 
these festivals. In India the harvest festival is the 
signal for general license, and such license is 
looked upon as a matter of necessity. The agra- 
rian populations of southern Algeria resent any 
interference with the licentiousness of their 
women on the ground that such restrictions 
would be prejudicial to the success of their agri- 
cultural operations. The ritual promiscuity of 
primitive agrarian festivals is represented in 
more advanced cultures by the license of the 
festivals of Bubastis in Egypt and the ritual ob- 
scenity of the Greek 1'hesmophoria, the Roman 
Saturnalia, the Dionysian festivals, which have 
passed into the usages of southern and western 
Europe as the carnival festivities. May Day and 
midsummer feasts. 

Human fecundity is in primitive and archaic 
thought also held to derive from the powers 
which govern the fertility of the sources of food. 
Apart from the possible ignorance of some of the 
most primitive peoples in regard to physiologi- 
cal processes, reproduction is commonly re- 
garded as the effect of supernatural agencies. As 
the Christian avowedly believes that children 
are sent by God, so in lower cultures the part of 
the male in the reproductive process is held to 
be at most that of a vehicle of supernatural 
powers and fecundation is commonly believed 
to be possible by the direct action of those pow- 
ers or through the medium of vehicles other than 
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the male. The same rituals which are employed 
to secure abundant harvests are accounted effi- 
cient in procuring offspring, and agricultural 
rites and festivals are regarded as equally effec- 
tive in fulfilling both functions. Rain showers (as 
among Australian aborigines and the Hotten- 
tots), springs, rivers and holy wells are thought 
to promote or to be indispensable to the fertility 
of women . Conception is thought to be brought 
about or favored by the partaking of food, es- 
pecially cereal and seed bearing fruit, whether 
especially consecrated or m)t, or the flesh of ani- 
mals. Sacred spots where the spirits of the un- 
born are thought to dwell are believed in central 
Australia and among the Alfurs to cause the 
women who visit them to conceive, and cross- 
roads where children are buried were among the 
Iroquois thought to have the same effect. Graves 
and shrines of saints exercise a similar influence. 
Ciirdles, leaves, especially those of the fig tree, 
amulets w'orn in the neighborhood of the geni- 
tals, serve originally the purpose of fertility 
charms, both positively by imparting fertility 
and }>rotectively by warding off injurious in- 
fluences. 

A large proportion of the rites commonly de- 
scribed as marriage ceremonies have reference 
to securing the fertility of the union rather than 
to its solemnization and consecration. Such are 
the rites in which food or drink is ceremoniously 
partaken of. The food may consi.st of game or 
fish procured by the bridegroom and presented 
to the bride, as among aboriginal Australians and 
the ii^skimos. Coconuts, apples or eggs are some- 
times employed with the same object. The bride 
is commonly j)elted with flowers, cereals, dates, 
nuts, figs, sweetmeats. 'Ehe newly married pair 
may stand on the hide of a bull or a ram or sit on 
mounds of earth, which sometimes are specially 
brought for the purpose from sacred spots, as in 
India. The invocations to the gods to bless the 
union frequently have reference to the promo- 
tion of its fertility as well as to making it binding. 

Marriage is often preceded in the usages of 
primitive and ancient cultures by observances 
intended to bring about the union of the woman 
with the powers which are held to be the sources 
of fertility. This is sometimes effected directly 
by copulation with the image of the god. Thus 
in India girls were deflowered before marriage 
by means of the lingam, or phallus of stone, 
metal or ivory, representing the god Shiva. Ro- 
man brides had similarly to seat themselves on 
the lap of the phallic statue of the god Mutunus 
Tutunus. In China copper images of the gods 
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were rubbed against the abdomen of women as a 
cure for sterility. Survivals of the same practises 
were not uncommon in Europe during the 
Middle Ages with reference to statues of ithy- 
phallic saints. 

The so-called phallic character of many ar- 
chaic deities and religious symbols follows from 
the function of divine powers as sources of gen- 
eration, a function which corresponds in many 
respects to the more advanced theological con- 
ception of them as creators. Although magico- 
religious obscenity is prevalent in lower cultures, 
phallic symbolism is a characteristic of rather 
more advanced cultural phases, such as those of 
India and Japan and the more developed African 
cultures. The indiscriminate interpretation of 
religious symbolism as phallic has often been 
applied uncritically. 

The god is sometimes represented by a priest 
or other sacred personage who has intercourse 
with the bride before she passes to her husband, 
a custom which is very widespread and consti- 
tuter the so-called jus primae noctis. Medicine 
men and pensons with a reputation for sanctity 
are eagerly sought out by women in the hope of 
offspring. The means of divine union may also 
be sought in prenuptial promiscuity, for it is 
considered that in such general freedom the gods 
are afforded the same opportunity as other males. 
Such prenuptial license may be limited to 
strangers, as in Tibet and some parts of southern 
India, Burma and the Philippines or, as in the 
Babylonian observance of the temple of Mylitta, 
to a single stranger to w hom it is obligatory for 
every woman to yield herself once in her life. 
The unknown stranger is in popular tradition a 
common disguise of the god. The prenuptial 
prostitution of the bride is, in the usage known 
as the Nasamonian rite from the description by 
Herodotus of the custom among the Nasa- 
monians of Lybia, confined to the male guests 
attending the wedding, who each possess her in 
turn before the bridegroom is allowed access to 
her. Vestiges of those usages appear to survive in 
the rights of the wedding guests to kiss the bride, 
to dance with her and sometimes to undress her. 
Such rites are sometimes represented by the 
custom of postponing the consummation of the 
marriage for three or more nights, during which 
the bride is supposed to be dedicated to the god, 
who is sometimes, as in India and ancient Mex- 
ico, represented by sacred emblems placed on 
the bridal couch by the priest. The usage was 
adopted by the Catholic church under the name 
of Tobias nights. 


The sacred and solemn character which mar- 
riage has acquired as a sacrament appears to de- 
rive in a considerable measure from the fiction 
that it is incumbent upon the woman before be- 
ing joined to her earthly husband to enter into a 
holy union with the divine powers which are the 
true source of fertility. The human husband is 
thus held to act as the representative of the god, 
and it is enjoined in the code of Manu and in the 
Pauline doctrine that he should be regarded by 
the woman in that light. 

The primitive rites of fertility magic have usu- 
ally, as in the last mentioned instance, become 
adapted by cultural transformation to the social 
and moral demands of advanced culture. Thus, 
obligatory prenuptial prostitution was com- 
muted in the rites of Adonis at Byblos to the 
symbolic shearing off of the woman’s hair, a 
common marriage rite which is still observed by 
Catholic nuns on their dedication to the Divine 
Bridegroom. Ritual obscenity, which, like actual 
sexual intercourse, is held to exercise a stimulat- 
ing influence upon the powers of fertility, has 
commonly been attenuated, as in the Fescen- 
nine jests of Roman harvest festivals, in the simi- 
lar ritual ribaldry of Hindu marriage ceremonies 
and in the rites of Bona Dca, in which the ma- 
trons whispered the ritual ribaldry in each other’s 
ears, a custom which survives today among the 
peasantry of the Rhino district on the occasion of 
the feast of the Three Maries, ’rhe supernatural 
means employed tf) proniote fertility have com- 
monly become subject to new^ interpretations 
which have veiled their original intention. 

Robert Briffault 
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FERTILIZER INDUSTRY. Although the for- 
tilizer industry, involving the manufacture and 
sale of the so-called artilicial fertilizers, is a 
product of modern chemistry, the application 
of animal manures to cultivated soils is as old 
as knowledge of systematic agriculture. Chinese 
agriculture is still based on an extensive use of 
such fertilizers. References in Grc(!k mythology 
indicate the existence of similar practises in^rc- 
Homeric times. In Rome the use of animal ma- 
nures, ashes, clays and lime was common, par- 
ticularly in the cultivation of vineyards and olive 
groves. A somewhat similar but less extensive 
knowledge and practise of fertilizing existed 
among the more civilized of the Britons and the 
German tribes at the opening of the Christian 
era — ^a knowledge and practise which seem to 
have been extended greatly as a result of Roman 
influence. Although throughout the Middle Ages 
the use of marls, lime, stable manures and wood 
ashes as a means of renewing soil fertility formed 
a part of the empirical knowledge of agriculture, 
manuring was not extensively practised. It is 
probable that the decay of English agriculture 
in the fifteenth century resulted in part from 
inadequate fertilizing. 

Soil fertility and plant growth assumed a new 
importance wdth the agricultural revolution of 
the eighteenth century, th(‘ introduction of large 
scale farming and the utilization of relatively 
large amounts of capital. Scientific fertilizing, 
howev^er, aw^aited the development of chemical 
knowledge. Its basis was laid primarily by the 
chemical research of Justus Liebig and the re- 
search and agricultural field experiments of Sir 
John Lawes and Sir Henry f /ilbcrt. 

In 1840 Liebig made his famous rc]>ort to the 
British Association for the Advancement of Sci- 
ence upon the state of organic chemistry (sub- 
sequently published as Organic (Jhanmtry m Its 
Applications to A<^riculture and Physiology ^ Lon- 
don 1840, 4th ed. 1847). Therein he developed 
and gave quantitative expression to the theory 
that the maintenance of soil fertility depended 
upon the return in the form of manure of the 
mineral constituents and the nitrogen which had 
been taken away. He recognized as the basic 
plant foods nitrogen, potassium and phosphorus. 
He further developed the principle, later formu- 
lated as the Law^ of the Minimum, that ‘by the 
deficiency or absence of one necessary constitu- 
ent, all the others being present, the soil is 
rendered barren for all those crops to the life 
of which that one constituent is indispensable.” 
Before he had finished his experiments the fun- 
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damcntal facts of plant nutrition had been 
established. 

Some years before Liebig s report John Bcnnet 
Lawes had begun research and experimentation 
on soil conditions at his farm at Rothamsted, 
England. He found that apatite and other min- 
eral phosphates when treated with sulphuric 
acid formed a superphosphate of lime which 
proved to be a very effective manure. In 1843 
he established the first factory for the manu- 
fiicture of supcrphosjdiates. In the same year 
he was joined by Joseph Henry Gilbert in his 
experimental work at Rothamsted. This fruitful 
association continued without interruption until 
the death of Lawses in 1900. More recent con- 
tributions to. the knowledge of plant nutrition 
and grow^th ha\'e been made for the most part 
in the study of soil bacteriology and soil physi- 
ology. 

The researches of Liebig, Lawes and Gilbert 
and those w^ho have followed in their footsteps 
have helped to revolutionize agriculture, par- 
ticularly in regions where long exploitation had 
exhausttid the soils of their plant foods. They 
have necessitated modifications in the implica- 
tions of the Malthusian principle of population 
and the Ricardian doctrine of rent. The impor- 
tance of the work of these scientists is indicated 
roughly by the fact that the estimated world’s 
consumption of commercial fertilizer in 1928 
measured in net tons of plant food — nitrogen, 
phosphoric acid and potash —approximated 
7,700,000 tons. 

Around these three plant foods the modern 
fertilizer industry has developed. In the location 
of the basic industries for supplying the raw 
materials for the fertilizer industry, geologic and 
geographic circumstances played the major role 
at the outset. For many years the Peruvian and 
Chilean coasts of South America supplied large 
quantities of guano, derived from the excrement 
of sea birds, rich in nitrogen and phosphorus 
and containing small amounts of potassium. 
Before the end of the nineteenth century guano 
as a source of commercial fertilizer had been 
largely replaced by the Chilean deposits of so- 
dium nitrate, the American and French deposits 
of mineral phosphates and the German deposits 
of potash salts. 

Shipments of nitrates from Chile had begun 
as early as 1830, although they remained small 
until the middle of the nineteenth century. By 
1875 Chile had become the world’s most im- 
portant source of inorganic nitrates through 
exploitation of her unique deposits of caliche— 
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a mixture primarily of sodium nitrate and so- 
dium chloride — which extend irregularly just 
below the surface of a strip five hundred miles 
long and from hve to forty miles wide. The 
industry consists of the mining and refining of 
the crude salts and the sale of the refined prod- 
uct, sodium nitrate, to distributors in the major 
fertilizer consuming and industrial areas of the 
world. In 1913 the Chilean output represented 
approximately 55 percent of the world s nitrogen 
consumption. Germany was the leading con- 
sumer of the Chilean product, taking more than 
32 percent of the total, while the United States 
consumed about 23 percent. 

The World War by demonstrating the danger 
of dependence upon the Chilean source of sup- 
ply of nitrates for fertilizer and explosives has- 
tened the development and expansion of the 
by-product and synthetic nitrogen industry. 
Completely cut off from the Chilean industry 
during hostilities, Germany took the lead in this 
development, d’he German industry assisted by 
the government advanced with such rapidity 
that it not only attained the goal of economic 
self-sufficiency but became an important ex- 
porter of nitrogen products. France, England 
and Italy, although not so hard pressed as Ger- 
many, also took steps during the war to fill their 
nitrogen needs independently of Chilean supply. 
In the United States the government constructed 
a cyanamide plant at Muscle Shoals, Alabama, 
which was intended to furnish nitrates but was 
not completed until 1919 nor operated save for 
a trial run in that year. As a result of the war s 
influence in bringing new capacity into exist- 
ence and the subsequent development by pri- 
vate enterprise of the by-product and synthetic 
nitrogen industry Chile in 1929 was supplying 
less than one fourth of the world s consumption 
of nitrogen. The restrictive taxation policy pur- 
sued by the Chilean government and the ejuasi- 
monopoly conditions under which the product 
has been marketed have contributed to this de- 
velopment. 

As a pre-war source of nitrogen, ammonium 
sulphate, a by-product of the distillation of coal, 
ranked next in importance to the Chilean de- 
posits of sodium nitrate; but in 1929 only one 
fifth of the world’s nitrogen supply came from 
this source. In the production of by-product 
nitrogen the United States has held first place 
for some years; in 1929 American output repre- 
sented approximately 40 percent of the world 
total. Far more important today, however, than 
by-product and Chilean nitrogen is atmospheric 


nitrogen secured by fixation from the atmos 
phcrc either by the Haber synthetic ammonia 
process developed by the Germans during the 
war, by the cyanamide or by the arc process. 
German industry has taken the lead in this whole 
field. Of a total world capacity for fixation of 
atmos})heric nitrogen amounting to 2,203,900 
net tons in 1929 Germany ranked first with 
9381500 tons and the United States was second 
with a tonnage of 195,600. 


TABLE I 


World Production of Inorganic NitrogiiN, 
1913 AND 1928-29. 

(Net Tons) 

SOUKCK OK PkOOUCTION YeAR ENDING 

Pkoc kss 


May ji , iy2y 

C'hilean nitrate 

429,000 

53(),ooo 

By-product ammonia 

Air fixation: 

377»300 

469,700 

Arc process 

19,800 

33,000 

Cyanamide process 

66,000 

264,000 

Synthetic process 

7,700 

1,018,600 

lotal 

899,800 

2,324,300 


Sourer: Unitod Stat(‘s, Drparttiiciit of AkHi iiltiiro, “Survey 
of the Feitili/.er Industry" bv 1*. E. llowurd, Circular^ no. uy 

(1931). 


Of the total world production of fixed nitro- 
gen in 1929 about 87 percent was used in agri- 
culture. 'The bulk of the Chilean natural nitrate 
output is similarly consumed; before the w^ar it 
was estimated that three fourths of the output 
was used in fertilizers. 

Just as Chile prior to the development of a 
by-product and synthetic nitrogen industry en- 
joyed virtually a world monopoly in the produc- 
tion of nitrates for the fertilizer industry, so 
Germany at the outbreak of the World War 
enjoyed a world monopoly in the production of 
potassium fertilizer salts. The German deposits 
of potassium salts were discovered accidentally 
in 1859 in a mine sunk by the Prussian fisc 
in the neighborhood of Stassfurt in a search for 
additional supplies of rock salt. From the five 
major producing areas subsequently delimited 
in pre-war German territory came virtually the 
entire world output of potash for fertilizers. The 
industry involved the mining, refining and mar- 
keting of potash salts from these sources. The 
mining process is similar in its fundamentals 
to that of coal. To eliminate unnecessary freight 
charges most of the crude salts are put through 
a refilling process at plants located near the 
mines. The crude salts consist for the most part 
of carnallite, hartsalz and sylvite. The task of 
refining is to separate the potash salts from the 
other ingredients by precipitation. The potash 
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salts are then dried and stored in bulk or sacked 
for shipment. The process is highly mechanical 
and is conducted on a large scale basis. 

In 1913 approximately 90 percent of the Ger- 
man potash production was utilized as fertilizer. 
About 46 percent was exported. The World War 
was accompanied by an almost complete cessa- 
tion of German exports and the customary for- 
eign users of potash were hard pressed to find 
substitute sources of potash not only for ferti- 
lizer but for explosives, in the manufacture of 
which it is an essential ingredient. A variety of 
American sources were tapped. Giant seaweed 
on the Pacific coast, lake brines in California and 
Nebraska, and cement and blast furnace dust 
were made to yield potash in commercial cjuan- 
tities. I'hese sources were adequate to meet 
essential war needs but insufficient for custom- 
ary agricultural consumption. 

Since the war the German world monopoly 
has been broken by the cession to France of 
Alsace, which has abundant deposits of sylvite. 
Of the American war born industries most have 
succumbed to the vigorous post-war onslaught 
of the more mature foreign industry. An excep- 
tion is the Searles Lake })lant in California, 
which supplied approximately 1 5 percent of the 
entire American consum})tion of potash in 192S. 
Salts from the promising deposits in southeast- 
ern New Mexico were first placed on the market 
in 1931. Although in the Atlantic coast and 
southern states, where most of the potash is now 
consumed, the foreign product would seem to 
have an advantage in freight rates, the American 
product is likely to supply an increasingly large 
percentage of the domestic demand. Since the 
war, deposits of water soluble potash salts have 
been mined and refined on a small scale in 
Poland and Spain. Outjmt from these areas has 
shown a continuous increase, and it is not un- 
likely that these two countries may assume a 
more important place in future production. 
Among other countries Soviet Russia has an- 
nounced the discovery of potash deposits, but 
it is now using sunflower plants to produce fer- 
tilizer rich in potash. World production of 
potash, exclusive of Spanish output, for which 
specific figures are not available, increased 67 
percent from 1913 to 1928 as indicated in Table 
II. 

The major commercial source of the third 
essential plant food, phosphorus, is phosphate 
rock. Phosphate rock, containing high percent- 
ages of tribasic phosphate of lime, is available 
in practically unlimited quantities and deposits 
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TABLE II 

World Production of Potash by Countries, 
1913 and 1928 
(Metric Tons) 


1913 1928 

CTcrmany 1,328,000 1,691,000 

France 447,000 

Ignited States 54,000 

Poland 5 3 >000 

Others 20,000 10,000 

1,348,000 2,255,000 


Sourtf International Institute of AKriculture, Internahonal 
1 carhixikoj A aru tiltural (Rome 1930). 

are widely distributed throughout the world. 
American production of phosphate rock dates 
from 1868. The output of the mines of Florida 
and Tennessee has made the United States the 
largest single producing country, but since the 
World Warthecombined output of France and of 
mines in Tunis and Algeria has come to exceed 
that of the United States. French and American 
production in 1928 amounted to about 85 per- 
cent of the world total. Most of the remainder 
came from the island of Nauru ceded by Ger- 
many to England under the d'reaty of Versailles. 
Deposits of phosphate rock occur for the most 
part near the surface and arc mined by the open 
pit method. Small amounts of phosphate rock 
are used directly in agriculture after fine grind- 
ing; but because of its slight solubility in raw 
form the bulk of the output is subjected to treat- 
ment with sulphuric acid to form the so-called 
superphosphates, or acid phosphates. These are 
prepared for the most part in the consuming 
countries. In 1928 the United States, France, 
Italy, japan and Germany were the leading pro- 
ducers. The United States’ output represented 
29 percent of the total. 

Secondary to phosphate rock as a source of 
phosphorus for fertilizing purposes is basic slag, 
a by-product in the manufacture of steel from 
ores containing })hosphorus. This source fur- 
nished more than one fourth of the world’s 
fertilizer phosphates in 1928, the leading pro- 
ducing countries being France, Germany, Bel- 
gium and Luxemburg. 

It is estimated that in 1928 a total of 43 ,000,000 
tons of fertilizer salts containing approximately 
7,700,000 tons of the three essential plant foods 
was consumed throughout the entire world. 
Germany, the United States and France were 
the largest consumers, using more than one half 
the world total. On a per acreage basis the 
Netherlands and Germany were the largest con- 
sumers. The lead taken by these two countries is 
in part a reflection of the natural deficiency of 
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TABLE III 


World Production of Superphosphates of Lime and Basic Slag, 1913 and 1928 

(Metric Tons) 


Count kv 

SUPKUPHOSPHATES OF LiME 

Bask: Slag 

TO 13 

10^8 

IQIi 

1028 

United States 

3,248,000 

4,057,241 

— 

18,144 

France 

1,920,000 

2,265,000 

730,000 

1,475,000 

Italy 

972.317 

1,151,100 

— 

— 

Japan 

54 «.<> 2 .S 

926,175 

— 

— 

Germany 

1,863,000 

792,000 

2,280,000 

1,639,000 

Belgium 

450,000 

400,287 

655.000 

955,62s 

Luxemburg 

— 

— 

250,000 

632,77s 

All others 

2,747,271 

4.561,197 

587,000 

719,221 

Total 

11,749,213 

14,153,000 

4,502,000 

5,439,76s 


Source: International Institute of AKrieulture, Inlcrnalional Yearbook of Afirirultural Statistics (Rome iy3o). 


the central European soils in plant food, particu- 
larly potash; in part a reflection of the intensive 
character of the farming which has developed 
with population mcreasc; and in part a reflection 
of the intensive propaganda carried on by the 
German potash syndicate in these areas. Ameri- 
can consumption is confined largely to the At- 
lantic coast and southern states in the produc- 
tion of truck crops, tobacco and cotton. 

For the most part the European consumer 
uses the major commercial fertilizers in an un- 
mixed form, applying each separately to the soil 
in such quantities as his judgment or knowledge 
dictates. The American consumer, on the other 
hand, generally applies his plant foods to the 
soil in the form of a mixed fertilizer. The organi- 
zation of the fertilizer industry has conformed 
in a rough way to these contrasting practises. 
In the United States it has been organized pri- 
marily around the manufacture of superphos- 
phates by companies who own and operate 
plants for the production of mixed fertilizers, 
located for the most part in the major fertilizer 
consuming areas. The manufacturers have been 
the purchasers of nitrates and potash and the 
distributors of the finished mixed fertilizer. In 
numerous instances they are also producers of 
the raw phosphate. 'Fhe bulk of the American 
fertilizer output is in the hands of a few large 
companies, such as the Virginia Carolina Chem- 
ical Corporation, the American Agricultural 
Chemical Company, the International Agricul- 
tural Corporation and the Davison Chemical 
Company, engaged in these several integrated 
processes. In addition there are several hundred 
manufacturers of mixed fertilizers, who pur- 
chase finished fertilizer salts and mix them for 


sale under trade names. Some of the post-war 
manufacturers of nitrogen, particularly the Al- 
lied Chemical and Dye Company, the American 
Cyanamid Company and Du Pont de Nemours 
Company, likewise produce mixed fertilizers. 
These mixed fertilizer manufacturers purchase 
most of their potash through the exclusive sell- 
ing agency of the German and French potash 
syndicates. In the past tliey have secured their 
nitrogen salts primarily through an exclusive 
selling agency serving the by-product nitrogen 
industry or direct from iinj)orters. The market- 
ing of mixed fertilizers is a highly competitive 
business, one of the chief characteristics of which 
has been the confusing multiplicity of brands 
and trade names. Sales are made direct to the 
farmers, to agricultural associations and to local 
retailers, who arc frequently seed or implement 
dealers. 'J"he manufacture of branded mixed 
fertilizers has made the American consumer, 
uninformed and ignorant as he frequently is, 
peculiarly subject to deception and abuse. For 
his protection by March i, 1930, all but seven 
states had enacted laws regulating the manufac- 
ture and sale of fertilizers. In general these laws 
have provided for the periodic registration of 
brands, accurate and not misleading labeling, 
minimum plant food contents and inspection 
and analysis of fertilizers by state officials. Amer- 
ican manufactured mixed fertilizers have been 
customarily of low plant food content, contain- 
ing until recently as little as 160 pounds of plant 
food to a ton of fertilizer, the remainder con- 
sisting of the associated salts of the original raw 
materials, chlorine, sodium, calcium and the 
like, and inert material such as sand added by 
the manufacturer to bring the product to the 
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desired consistency. As a result of education and 
legislation the plant food content has been raised 
until at the present time it approximates i6 per- 
cent of the total. With the manufacture of more 
concentrated constituent salts and an increase 
in the knowledge of their proper use the trend 
toward a more concentrated mixed product is 
likely to persist for some time. 

In addition to the inorganic salts utilized by 
the American fertilizer industry a considerable 
volume of organic nitrates is furnished by the 
packing industry from tankage, dried blood and 
fish scrap and of phosphates from bones. These 
are marketed under a variety of trade names by 
organizations which are affiliated with the large 
packers. 

The American fertilizer industry is closely 
associated with the chemical industry. It is the 
largest consumer of sulphuric acid, accounting 
for approximately one third the total consump- 
tion; it furnishes an outlet for sulphate of am- 
monia secured in the distillation of coal and 
petroleum; it is dependent upon the cement 
industry, the copper industry and other chemi- 
cal industries for raw materials and finished 
products. 

In contrast to the American industry, shaped 
around the manufacture of mixed fertilizers, the 
European industry until very recently has con- 
sisted of three separate branches specializing 
respectively in the manufacture of potash, ni- 
trogen and phosphate fertilizer salts. The latter 
two are subdivisions of the chemical industry, 
with which the manufacture of potash is also 
closely associated. In Germany the potash in- 
dustry is under the control of the Deutsches 
Kali-Syndikat. Before the World War the actual 
production, mining and refining, of potash 
salts was distributed among a large number of 
producers who were members of the syndicate. 
Since the war production has been much more 
concentrated, approximately 8o percent of the 
total being produced by three large companies. 
Of some half dozen additional producers the 
Prussian fisc is the most important. The salts 
are placed on the market as muriate of potash, 
sulphate of potash and the so-called manure 
salts and sold by KgO content. They are sold 
exclusively through the syndicate direct to agri- 
cultural associations, fertilizer dealers or ferti- 
lizer manufacturers. 

In 1925 the German potash syndicate and the 
French syndicate organized after the war en- 
tered into an agreement for the division of the 
world’s markets, for the conduct of a joint prop- 
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aganda program and a common price policy, 
under the terms of which competition in the 
sale of their products is effectively eliminated. 
The agreements as extended and modified have 
resulted in the stabilization of prices both in the 
foreign and domestic markets at levels some- 
what higher than are likely to have prevailed in 
the absence of such agreements. 

The German manufacture of synthetic nitro- 
gen is concentrated in the hands of a few large 
companies, the most important of which is the 
LG. Farbenindustrie, the German dye trUsSt. 
These several companies are associated for the 
sale of their products into the Stickstoff-Syndi- 
kat. In 1929 an agreement was entered into by 
the German nitrogen syndicate, Imperial Chem- 
ical Industries, Ltd. (controlling the bulk of the 
English output of synthetic nitrogen) and Chil- 
ean nitrate producers for the purpose of joint 
propaganda and uniformity of price policy in 
the sale of nitrogen salts in the world’s major 
markets. 

In recent years the LG. Farbenindustrie in 
addition to its manufacture of nitrates has en- 
gaged in the production of a mixed fertilizer, 
a precedent that has been followed by several 
producers of potash. Inasmuch as savings in 
freight are effected through the production of 
a more concentrated product, it is possible that 
this practise may undergo considerable expan- 
sion in the future. 

Thus far the manufacture and sale of super- 
phosphates have experienced no such concentra- 
tion of control as that to which the nitrogen and 
potash industries have been subjected. Never- 
theless, a tendency in this direction has been 
manifest. In the United States a few companies 
control the bulk of the output. In France from 
60 to 70 percent of the output is in the hands of 
two large companies. In Germany, although the 
manufacture has been relatively decentralized, 
producers have united for marketing purposes 
in a sales cartel. Moreover, the leading pro- 
ducers of the world are associated for purposes of 
mutual benefit in the International Superphos- 
phate Manufacturers’ Association with head- 
quarters in London. Twenty-four countries with 
about 70 percent of the total world output are 
said to be represented in this organization, one 
of the primary functions of which seems to be 
joint activity in scientific agricultural research 
and joint propaganda in the sale of phosphate 
fertilizers. 

It is a long step from the early activities of 
Liebig and Lawes imthe small scale manufacture 
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of artificial fertilizers to the modern fertilizer 
industry, world wide in its character and of 
fundamental importance to permanent agricul- 
ture. Despite the increased dependence of agri- 
culture upon this basic industry, however, the 
earlier fears regarding an inadequacy of fertilizer 
materials have given way to a realization that a 
surplus of producing capacity and an excess of 
output of its basic materials are apt to become 
the major problem confronting the fertilizer 
industry. Developments in the held of synthetic 
nitrogen manufacture during the war and in the 
decade following have resulted in a plant capac- 
ity far in excess of current demands. Meanwhile 
it has become evident that the Cliilean natural ni- 
trate deposits have as yet been scarcely touched. 
Phosphate deposits richer in content and larger 
in volume than were presumed to have existed 
have been discovered, and new potash deposits 
threaten to break the post-war Franco-German 
potash monopoly. The most pressing future 
needs of the industry may prove to be a mecha- 
nism for control of capacity and an appropriate 
distribution of world markets. 

Gkorge Ward Stocking 

See: Agriculture; Ac;ricultural Experiment Sta- 
tions; Soils; Nitrates; Potash. 
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FESTIVALS derive for the most part from col- 
lective ritual. The tendency of primitive behav- 
ior to rely upon magic involves the participa- 
tion of the social group — clan, tribe or family — 
in activities which are held to affect the interests 
of the whole group. Hence the greater propor- 
tion of primitive ritual is collective, and most 
activities involve collective rituals. Meals par- 
taken of in common assume the character of 
religious ceremonies. The admission of new 
members to the tribe, the disposal of the dead, 
ceremonies for the propitiation or placation of 
supernatural powers, for relief from sickness and 
epidemics, for the preparation of warriors, hunt- 
ers and fishermen before an expedition, are 
occasions for collective rituals, or festivals, in 
w^hich the entire community joins. Agricultural 
operations are associated with a series of ritual 
festivals. 

Primitive collective rituals are often governed 
in their incidence by the phases of the moon. 
The intichiuma of central Australia and the ma- 
jority of ritual dances take place at the full moon. 
The new moon and the interlunary days, on the 
other hand, usually regarded as unpropitious 
periods, arc the occasion for the observance of 
rites of mourning and aversion. Agricultural 
civilizations observe seasonal feasts, the chief of 
which usually take place at the time of the sum- 
mer and winter solstices. The dates of the ob- 
servances are subject to considerable variation. 
The Celtic festival of Samhain, for instance, 
which was celebrated in Ireland on the thirty- 
first of October, was observed in Gaul at the 
beginning of January. In several instances the 
rites which were originally related to the monthly 
cycle have become transferred to the yearly 
cycle, the dates being, however, still determined 
by the older lunar calendar and not by the later 
solar reckoning. Sometimes the incidence of 
periodic festivals is determined by the rotation 
of crops, necessary in early stages of agriculture, 
as in the instance of the Greek trieterica^ or 
three-yearly festival. 

Primitive collective rituals, primarily designed 
as magical operations to influence supernatural 
agencies, have sometimes retained that character 
in the later phases of cultures, as in the majority 
of purely religious festivals and in those con- 
nected with agriculture. Rites of abstinence, 
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penance and mourning, such as the celebration 
of passions, lamentations, agneia^ fasts and ro- 
gation days, have for obvious reasons tended to / 
preserve their religious character. Commonly, 
however, the magical function of collective ritual 
has undergone decay, and other purposes have 
come to acquire greater interest and importance. 
Funeral feasts, primarily characterized by abne- 
gation and mortification, and intended to exer- 
cise a placatory action and to avert envy, often 
assume even in primitive cultures the avowed 
character of carousals and of occasions for social 
conviviality and indulgence. The transition from 
magico-religious functions to simple festivity 
and revelry is generally favored by the nature of 
collective rites, which commonly include orgies 
of eating and drinking and the removal of cus- 
tomary restraints, particularly sexual tabus and 
class distinctions. The Jews were fond of re- 
garding their religious festivals as manifesta- 
tions of joy, and indeed the term chag (Arabic 
had]) by which their ceremonial festivals were 
denoted comes from the root which means to 
dance in a circle, and t\iQ pcsachy or Passover, is 
the “feast of leaping.*’ The license common in 
fertility rites, which was originally magic in in- 
tention, is also indulged in for its own sake. 
Rituals connected with agricultural and other 
cults have given rise to theatrical drama and 
comedy. Festivals originally intended to promote 
the activity of nature by sympathetic exertion 
on the part of the participants have tended to be 
valued for their own sakes as dances, athletic 
contests and sports. The vestments, disguises 
and ritual symbols, which at first possessed a 
functional magical significance, have given rise 
to pomp, decoration, ceremonial and display 
that are enjoyed on their own account. Disposi- 
tions generally disavowed and inhibited, such 
as the interest in bloodshed and cruelty, arc 
afforded in primitive ritual an outlet which has 
long survived in popular festivals, as, for in- 
stance, in the Roman gladiatorial games, in the 
baiting of animals, in bullfights, in the torturing 
and burning of heretics, which formed a part 
of popular, religious and dynastic festivals in 
Spain, and in public executions, which were 
until late times occasions for festive popular 
holidays in England and on the continent. The 
potent appeal of license, festivity, merrymaking 
and the “holiday spirit’* has naturally contrib- 
uted in a large measure to the survival of what 
were originally ritualistic observances. Clement 
of Alexandria denounced the attachment shown 
by Greco-Roman populations to pagan cults as 
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due to the opportunity which those cults af- 
forded of indulging their passions. It is largely 
owing to the impossibility of inducing the mul- 
titude to forego those opportunities that the 
church felt compelled to adopt the policy for- 
mulated by Pope Gregor^vii of transferring 
pagan festivals to Christiaix^uspices and of be- 
stowing an outward sanctic)!! on the gratification 
of deep sealed yearnings, which were afforded 
an outlet in the occasional release from the 
austerity of social and moral restrictions. 

The social utility of such relaxations of social 
codes in safeguarding the established order is 
acknowledged in formulae like panent et circen- 
ses. The popularity of Roman officeholders was 
largely dependent upon their liberality in fur- 
nishing popular festivals. The utilitarian pur- 
pose of festivals is even emphasized in religious 
doctrine, as in the chartered license of the car- 
nival as a pref^aration for the mortifications and 
privations of Lent or the 'id es-saghir following 
the Moslem fast of Ramadan. The temporary 
obliteration of class distinctions, the innocuous 
fraternization of masters and slaves, character- 
istic of the Roman Saturnalia and Lupercalia 
and paralleled in the servants’ ball and similar 
feudal institutions of England, the transitory 
illusion of affluence and luxury afforded by 
largess to the p()pulacc, the relaxation of rigid 
sexual codes, all operate as powerful elements in 
the appeal of chartered festivities and serv'c at 
the same time as safety valves against the dan- 
gerous effects of continuous restraint. Tlie pro- 
fessedly benevolent concern of established au- 
thorities in the sup}>lyiiig of amusements and 
pleasures suited to the tastes of the multitude 
is recognized as a valuable means of allaying 
disaffection, of turning the edge of disloyalty 
and of distracting the popular mind from more 
dangerous, if more serious, interests. Organized 
sports, nearly all of which may be traced to 
primitive rituals having a magic purpose, are 
overtly preconized, in the English public school 
system, for instance, as the most suitable outlet 
for exuberant vitality that would naturally tend 
to flow in more perilous channels. And the grav- 
ity of periods of political and social unrest may 
be gauged by the amount of attention devoted 
by the authorities and the official press to sport- 
ing events and festive pageantry. 

The extreme license and orgiastic character 
of festivals directly derived from primitive ritual 
were from an early date subjected to moderating 
regulations on the part of religious and political 
authorities. The drunkenness and disorder which 
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*''.haracterized the Jewish harvest festival of chag 
hasuccoth, the Feast of Tabernacles, called forth 
the denunciations of the prophets, A similar 
ascetic disparagement of feasting is found in 
Buddhism. In Athens the phallic symbols in the 
1 hesmophoria and Dionysian festivals had to 
oe covered or disguised, the obscene hymns 
submitted to censorship, and Solonic laws, ac- 
cording to Plutarch, regulated the outgoings of 
the women and their festivals, forbidding all 
disorder and excess. The corresponding ritual 
feasts in southern Italy and Rome, the Baccha- 
nalia, were during the second century b.c. the 
object of much fierce state opposition, amount- 
ing to persecution. 

In both the Attic and the Italian festivals the 
image of the god was drawn in a chariot shaped 
like a ship — originally, as in Egyptian proces- 
sions, the ship in which the deity navigated the 
waters of the celestial ocean — ^and the engine, 
similar to the floats in modem pageantry, was 
known as the currus navalisy an expression which 
has given rise to the term carnival. An identical 
usage obtained in Flanders, the deity being in 
this instance the goddess Bertha (the Nerthus 
of Tacitus) whose wheeled ship was followed 
in torchlight processions by disorderly crowds 
of scantily dressed women. The festival despite 
its extremely licentious character was, like other 
pagan observances, adopted by the Catholic 
church. The Teutonic feast of Fastnacht {Fase- 
nacht^ or Vigil of Folly) and the Celtic brandon 
feast were similar, although less pronounced in 
their license. The carnival feasts, in which the 
participants wore masks and were often dressed 
in white shrouds to represent ghosts (the pier- 
rots and the punchinellos of later times), excited, 
notwithstanding their adoption by the church 
authorities, the repeated denunciations of the 
clergy. 

The Roman feast of sowing, known as the 
Saturnalia, or Libertas Decembriy was of a like 
character. It began on the seventeenth of De- 
cember and originally lasted three days but was 
gradually extended to the first days in January. 
In their Christian form the December or Christ- 
mas festivities constituted what was known as 
the Feast of Fools, the revels being under the 
mock presidency of a personage variously known 
as the Lord of Misrule, the Abbot of Unreason, 
the Boy Bishop, some of whose traits have been 
transferred to the adopted Teutonic Santa Claus. 
The guisers, or Christmas waits, of Scotland 
still wear miter shaped caps of brown paper. The 
adopted pagan festival was, like the carnival, the 


constant object of ecclesiastical denunciations. 
The Lord of Misrule was suppressed in Scot- 
land in 1555, and the Feast of Fools succumbed 
to the repeated condemnations of ecclesiastical 
councils. Protestantism, fundamentally hostile 
to all festive manifestations, was keen in scenting 
out the pagan character of church festivals and 
in waging war against their chartered license. 
May Day festivals, once among the most popu- 
lar in England, were all but suppressed by Puri- 
tan zeal. In like manner the weekly feast of 
rejoicing, or Day of the Sun, taken over by 
the early church from current Roman Mithraic 
usage has, like the continental Sunday, been the 
object of the fierce denunciations of Puritanism; 
and the observance of the Sabbath or Saturday, 
which had been severely condemned by the early 
Christian church and tradition for its Judaizing 
tendency, was adopted and with strange incon- 
sistency transferred to Sunday. Early Puritan 
opposition to Christmas and other church festi- 
vals led for a time to their neglect. The com- 
mercial interests involved in the observance of 
those festive seasons has, however, operated as 
a potent factor in preserving them from obso- 
lescence. The celebration of Christinas and the 
New Year, of Easter and of minor feasts, such 
as St. Valentine’s Day and April First in France, 
is encouraged on account of the benefits which 
accrue to trade. New festive occasions, such as 
Mother’s Day, have been promoted from similar 
motives. 

Secular authorities have never neglected the 
many social advantages to be derived from the 
encouragement of festivals, pageants and holi- 
days. State festivals, although deriving their pat- 
tern from religious ritual, have commonly been 
purely secular and political in origin. In China 
the utmost importance was attached to the cele- 
bration of the birthdays of the emperor and of 
the empress, to the day of receiving the imperial 
message at the monastery and to the anniver- 
saries of the deaths of all the emperors of the 
reigning dynasty. The feasts of the new moon 
and the full moon were likewise associated with 
concern for the welfare of the Son of Heaven. 
Democratic, republican and even communist 
states have taken over much of the tradition of 
civic policy from autocratic and theocratic states 
and have shown themselves no less eager to use 
the solemnity and pageantry of festivals as means 
for cultivating civic loyalty and patriotism. The 
pomp and circumstance that had been devoted 
to inspiring martial ardor and to stimulating 
loyalty to the throne have come to be used to 
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inculcate enthusiasm for peace, for liberty, equal- 
ity and fraternity and for the social revolution 
against capitalism and militarism. 

Collective festivals, the symbolism of pag- 
eantry and ceremonials are among the most pow- 
erful means influencing the psychology of crowds 
and will doubtless always serve their purpose as 
the most concrete expression of collective emo- 
tions and loyalties. I'he chief disadvantage at- 
taching to such collective expressions lies in the 
inevitable tendency of formalism and ritual to 
take the place of genuine feeling and conviction 
and in the hypocrisy which frequently attends 
the customary, formal or compulsory participa- 
tion of the individual in regulated expressions of 
sentiments which he may not always truly share. 
The wasteful expenditure lavished on frivolous 
occasions of festivity has, since the Middle Ages, 
been the object of protest and criticism. 

Robert Briffault 
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FETISHISM is the magico-religious belief in 
and use of material objects held to possess 
supernatural virtue either in their own right 
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or because of the presence of a spirit. In a more 
popular sense the term stands for any sort of 
materialism in religion, any tendency to treat 
divine power or mind as having a body or as 
operating like a physical force. The word was 
first used by the Portuguese, who reached west 
Africa in 1481 and classed the cult objects of 
the natives under the loose and general head of 
feitigoSy or charms. 

At first the term and its derivatives referred 
only to west African practises. Purchas in his 
Pilgrimage {1613) described “strawen rings 
called Fatissos or Gods,” and used fetissan for 
fetishlike and fetisdro for the fetish-man. Dap- 
per {Naukeurige beschrijvine der afrikaenschey 
Amsterdam 1668; French translation Amster- 
dam 1686, p. 307, 313) wrote oi fetisis and the 
fetisdroy the former including “idols of wood 
and green herbs” and an “old earthenware pot.” 
Bosman {Nauwkeurige heschryving van de guinese 
Gond-Tand-en slave-kust, Utrecht 1704; English 
translation 2nd ed. London 1721, p. 348), while 
allowing a general belief in “one true God,” 
supposed it to have been acquired through con- 
tact with Europeans and contrasted with it the 
fetish as represented by “the false god Bossum,” 
as also by animals, plants and stones. Most eth- 
nographers dealing with this part of Africa 
have been wont to refer in the same indis- 
criminate way to the fetishes, or jujus, without 
trying to indicate how far such terms of purely 
European origin and of decidedly dyslogistic 
import have any precise counterpart in the 
indigenous vocabulary or scheme of thought. 
Rattray, however, in Religion and Art in Ashanti 
(ch. ii, p. 322-24), while vigorously protesting 
against fetishism as a suitable description of 
Ashanti religion in general, is prepared to 
identify the fetish with the suman, defined as 
“an object which is the potential dwelling-place 
of a spirit or spirits of inferior status, generally 
belonging to the vegetable kingdom; this object 
is also closely associated with the control of 
the powers of evil or black magic, for personal 
ends, but not necessarily to assist the owner 
to work evil, since it is used as much for de- 
fensive as offensive purposes.” The power of 
such objects is not derived from the gods 
{abosom — Bosman ’s Bossum) but from spirits 
of an inferior order such as the sunsum of plants 
and the mmoatia, or “fairies.” The priest of 
the high god Ta Kora would have no suman in 
his temple, declaring that ** suman spoils the 
gods.” The samanfo, or ancestral ghosts, which 
Rattray regards as “the predominant influences 
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in the Ashanti religion,” have nothing to do 
with suman. The latter, in short, are the instru- 
ments of a supernatural power conceived as 
relatively blind and unmoral in its workings, 
whereas gods and ancestors are definitely benefi- 
cent beings, 'fhe word ought then to be used 
only in reference to the suman even when 
strictly confined to west African phenomena. 
Its use as a technical term is hampered b)^ the 
fact that it belongs to the slang of the coast 
and having a derogatory implication leads to an 
undervaluation of the higher elements undoubt- 
edly present in the complex of native beliefs. 

Fetishism was first promoted to the status 
of a general category of comparative religion 
when President C. de Brosses published his 
famous work, Du culte des dieux fetiches (Paris 
1760). Until Tylor’s animism displaced it fetish- 
ism stood as the established name for the most 
primitive type of cult, treated as a stage through 
which humanity as a whole had passed and 
regarded as a sort of lower idolatry, in which 
the idol is rather the embodiment than the 
symbol of the associated spiritual power. De 
Brosses thought fetiche to be connec::ed with 
chose feCy fatum — an etymological error which 
may have helped to invest the phrase with 
additional vagueness. By the time that Comte 
tried to envisage it as the initial stage of human 
religion it had become equivalent to the ven- 
eration of the powers of nature as revealed in 
any of its forms and manifestations. It is in 
accordance with this sweeping conception that 
McLennan, the discoverer of totemism, de- 
scribed the latter as ‘‘fetishism with certain 
peculiarities.” When Tylor in Primitive Culture 
(1871) proposed animism, “the belief in Spir- 
itual Beings,” as a minimum definition of reli- 
gion he virtually sounded the death knell of 
fetishism as a classificatory term by directing 
attention to the principle that causes a given 
object to be accounted sacred. Tylor, who be- 
lieved that in all cases an indwelling spirit of 
some kind is held to be implicated, retained 
the term fetishism as a “subordinate depart- 
ment” of animism, which consists in “the doc- 
trine of spirits embodied in, or attached to, or 
conveying influence through, certain material 
objects” including the worship of “stocks and 
stones” and passing “by an imperceptible gra- 
dation into Idolatry” (vol. ii, p. 144). He denied, 
however, that all objects “to which ignorant 
men ascribe mysterious power” amount to “real 
fetishes” and excluded “symbolic charms work- 
ing by imagined conveyance of their special 


properties, as an iron ring to give firmness, or a 
kite’s foot to give swift flight.” He restricted 
the use of the term fetish to an object which 
“is treated as having personal consciousness 
and power, is talked with, worshipped, prayed 
to, sacrificed to, petted or ill-treated with ref- 
erence to its past or future behaviour to its 
votaries.” By this definition the word which 
originally meant charm now had that very 
meaning expressly disallowed. 

Tylor’s authority held undisputed sway until 
the end of the century, when his doctrine of 
animism was attacked or rather supplemented 
from two sides at once. It was urged that room 
must be found within the complex of primitive 
religion both for a dynamism involving notions 
of the type of mana — a contagious wonder work- 
ing power of a more or less impersonal kind — 
and for an anthropomorphic theism involving 
high gods conceived as “magnified non-natural 
men,” not wholly explicable in terms of animism. 

Modern anthropology would do well to treat 
fetishism as an obsolete term for ethnological 
purposes. Moreover, the scientific ethnographer 
might be wise to dispense with the word fetish 
even in its historic sense, namely, as it ap})lies 
to “a limited class of magico-roligious objects 
in Africa.” Meanwhile popular writers will 
doubtless continue to use fetishism and fetish, 
together with phrases such as “making fetish” 
(i.e. holding a ceremony) and “taking fetish” 
(i.e. swearing an oath), without regard to con- 
sistency of meaning and as if concerned with 
one dead level of base superstition. 

R. R. Marett 

See\ Maoic; Religion; Cults; Totemism; Animism. 
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FEUDALISM 

European 

Saracen and Ottoman 

Chinese 

Japanese 

European. The adjective feodalis (relating to 
the fief) and the French substantive feodalite\ 
used in the restricted sense of a cjuality peculiar 
to a fief, date the first from the Middle Ages, 
the second probably from the sixteenth century. 
But it was not before the eighteenth century that 
the custom arose of using for the designation of 
a whole system of social organization either com- 
pound expressions like feudal regime, govern- 
ment or system or, a little later, abstract sub- 
stantives such feodalite or feudalism. German 
historians in general have adopted Lehnwesen 
from Jjchn, the German equivalent of fief. The 
extension of the use of a word derived from a 
particular institution, the fief, which can scarcely 
be considered the central and only significant 
institution of feudalism, to characterize the so- 
cial regime prevailing widely during the Middle 
Ages, and more particularly from the tenth to 
the thirteenth centuries, in the greater part of 
western and central Europe is mainly attribut- 
able to the influence of Montesquieu. Although 
Montesquieu considered the establishment in 
Europe of “feudal laws’^ a jflienomenon sui 
“an event occurring once in the world 
and destined perhaps never to occur again,*' 
modern sociologists and comparative historians 
have detected in other civilizations the existence 
of institutions analogous to those of the Middle 
Ages. Conseciucntly the term feudalism has 
come to be applied to a mode of social organi- 
zation that may recur in divers forms in differing 
periods anei environments. Mediaeval European 
feudalism nevertheless remains the model of all 
feudal systems as well as the best known. 

'l"he origins of the European feudal regime 
have too frequently been discussed under the 
form of an ethnic dilemma: are they Roman or 
Germanic? As a matter of fact the social type 
that is called feudalism was born in Europe of 
conditions peculiar to the society from which 
it sprang. Since feudal society did not stamp 
itself upon a clean slate, but evolved little by 
little through the slow adaptation and modifica- 
tion of older usages, it is not difficult to discover 
in it traces of earlier systems of organization. 
But these elements were borrowed from very 
diverse environments. The feudal vocabulary 
itself, which combines Roman elements — one of 
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them, the term vassal, taken by the Romans 
from the Celts — ^with Cicrmanic elements by its 
very medley represents the singularly mixed 
character of the society in which feudalism took 
its rise. 

I'he most remarkable characteristic of the 
W'estern world at tlie beginning of the Aliddle 
Ages was the fact that it had been constituted 
by the encounter and fusion of civilizations ex- 
isting at very unetjual stages of evolution. On 
the one hand, there was i1k‘ Roman or Romano- 
hellenic world, itsell hardly a unit in its foun- 
dations. For under the apparent uniformity of 
the imperial facade many local usages persisted 
which imposed conditions of life at limes quite 
dissimilar upon the various social groups. On 
the other hand, there was the still comparatively 
primitive civilization of the peoples of ancient 
Germany, who had invaded the Roman domains 
and carved kingdoms out of it. 

The bankruptcy of tlie state represents the 
most potent fact during this period. Whatever 
care the kingdoms of the barbarians may have 
taken to turn to their profit the formidable ad- 
ministrative system of ancient Rome — already, 
moreover, far advanced m decay at the time of 
the great invasions- -however remarkable an 
eflbrt at rehabilitation the monarchy of the first 
Carolingians may have represented after a cen- 
tury of extreme disorder, the powerlessness of 
the central government to exercise an elTective 
control over a territory much too extensive for 
the forces at its disposal betrayed itself more 
and more glaringly, and for a long period after 
the middle of the ninth century, in a manner 
truly irremediable. Undoubtedly the recnforce- 
rnent accruing from the Germanic traditions 
was not in this regard entirely negligible; the 
conception of royalty as the appanage of a sacred 
family, which derived from the most primitive 
notions of ancient (jerrnany, resulted in a dy- 
nastic perpetuity better established than any 
that the Roman Iimjiire had ever known. The 
idea of the state — or, more accurately, the idea 
of royalty — never entirely vanished. Likewise 
the institutions codified by the Carolingians 
long continued, more or less deformed, to exer- 
cise an influence. Men, however, lost the habit 
of expecting protection from a too distant sov- 
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ereign. They sought it elsewhere and supplanted 
their obedience to the more remote ruler by 
other ties of dependence. The state tax ceased 
to be collected and the administration of justice 
was parceled out among a crowd of local author- 
ities that had little or no connection with a 
central organism. 

Less apparent but not less grave was the dis- 
turbance among social groups founded but lately 
upon a kinship more or less remote and ficti- 
tious, such as clan or tribe. It is impossible to 
ascertain to what degree the tradition of the old 
clannish relations had been able to survive in 
Roman Gaul and Italy, although in Great Brit- 
ain the history of* the imperfectly Romanized 
Celtic lands at the beginning of the Middle Ages 
shows them still very strong. On the other hand, 
it cannot be doubted that this kind of social 
group was of great importance among the Ger- 
man peoples during the period immediately 
preceding that of the invasions. But the great 
turmoil of the conquest, together, no doubt, 
with certain tendencies from within, weakened 
these ties. Not that kinship relations ceased 
during the entire Middle Ages to be a human 
bond of immense strength. The numerous fam- 
ily feuds which jeopardized the active and pas- 
sive solidarity of groups in all grades of the 
social hierarchy bear witness to the strength of 
these ties. So do various institutions juridical 
and economic. But these tics came to apply only 
to a comparatively restricted group whose com- 
mon descent was easy to establish, namely, the 
family in the strict sense of the word and no 
longer the clan or the tribe. This group, which 
made room for paternal as well as maternal 
kinship, was not very clearly defined and most 
of the obligations or modes of living imposed 
upon its members resulted rather from habits 
and feelings than from legally defined con- 
straints. The ties of kinship continued to exist 
very powerfully in the feudal society but they 
took their place beside new ties after which they 
tended to pattern themselves and to which they 
were at times considered inferior. 

The social environment in which the feudal 
relations developed was characterized by an eco- 
nomic system in which exchange although not 
entirely absent was comparatively rare and in 
which the not very abundant specie played but 
a restricted role. It has sometimes been said 
that at that time land was the only form of 
wealth. This statement needs explanation and 
qualification. It cannot be denied that the pau- 
city of commercial relations caused the very 


existence of every man to depend narrowly upon 
his possibility of disposing in some way of the 
resources furnished by a portion of the soil 
placed under his control. But an important frac- 
tion of the population drew its revenue from 
the land only indirectly under the form of per- 
sonal service in money or in kind for the use of 
the land. Moreover, the possession of superior 
rights to the land was for the possessor in many 
respects but a means of exercising an effective 
power of command over the men to whom he 
conceded or permitted the direct enjoyment of 
the fields. One of the essential characteristics of 
feudalism is that prestige and social worth 
sprang less from the free disposal of property 
than from the free disposal of human forces. 
But the difficulty of commercial exchange had a 
considerable effect upon the structure of society. 
The absence of an easy flow of sales and pur- 
chases such as exists in present day societies 
prevented the formation of agricultural or in- 
dustrial salaried classes and of any body of func- 
tionaries remunerated periodically in money. 

In the absence then of a strong state, of blood 
ties capable of dominating the whole life and of 
an economic system founded upon money pay- 
ments there grew up in Carolingian and post- 
Carolingian society relations of man to man of a 
peculiar type. The superior individual granted 
his protection and divers mateiial advantages 
that assured a subsistence to the dependent di- 
rectly or indirectly; the inferior pledged various 
prestations or various services and was under a 
general obligation to render aid. These relations 
were not always freely assumed nor did they 
imply a universally satisfactory equilibrium be- 
tween the two parties. Built upon authority, the 
feudal regime never ceased to contain a great 
number of constraints, violences and abuses. 
However, this idea of the personal bond, hier- 
archic and synallagmatic in character, dominated 
European feudalism. 

Societies before the rise of feudalism already 
contained examples of relations of this sort. 
These did not, however, play the preponderant 
role that they were to assume later. Rural lord- 
ship existed in the Roman world and also at least 
in germ in the Germanic world. Roman society 
never ceased to give a large place to patron and 
client relationship. Around the powerful surged 
a great crowd of persons — ^at times themselves 
of high rank — ^who commended themselves to 
them. In addition these clienteles included as a 
general rule numerous former slaves freed by 
their masters in exchange for certain obligations 
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of an economic nature and a general duty of 
fidelity (obsequium). Celtic society before the 
conquest also contained similar groups. In Ger- 
many alongside the normal relations that united 
the freeman to his family, his clan and his 
people others more transitory had grown up in 
the form of bands of faithful men of every origin 
gathered around a chief. Nourished in his dwell- 
ing, receiving from him horses and armor, they 
accompanied him to battle and constituted his 
strength and prestige. In this way people became 
accustomed to a certain conception of social 
bonds which developing in a favorable environ- 
ment were to give rise to feudalism proper. 

The leading features of feudalism in its fully 
developed form are the system of vassalage and 
the institution of the fief. As early as the Frank- 
ish and Lombard periods a great number of free- 
men of all ranks felt the need of seeking the 
protection of someone more powerful than them- 
selves or of securing a decent livelihood by 
offering their military services to a superior. 
The poorest became slaves or simply tenants. 
But all who could clung to their dignity as men 
legally free and preferred not to lower them- 
selves to the less honorable services which bur- 
dened the tenant liable to the corvee. They 
“commended** themselves ingcnuili ordine. Ex- 
alted persons, on the other hand, sought to 
surround themselves with loyal people who 
should be attached to them by solid bonds. Thus 
arose the contract of dependence most charac- 
teristic of the feudal system. 

In Frankish law, at least, the relations of 
vassalage were established by means of a formal 
act to which a little later the name homage was 
applied (in German Mannschaft or Hulde). The 
future vassal placed his hands in the lord*s 
joined hands while repeating a few words prom- 
ising loyalty, after which lord and vassal kissed 
each other on the mouth. As this ceremony, 
probably borrowed from old German traditions, 
gave no place to any religious elements, the 
custom early arose of following it up with an 
oath of fealty taken by the vassal on the Gospel 
or on relics. 

The obligations created by homage and fealty 
held as long as both contracting parties were 
alive. They were extinguished upon the death 
of either. When heredity later came into play 
it undermined the whole system of vassalage. 
But heredity itself, as applying to the vassalic 
bonds, always remained rather a matter of prac- 
tise than of law. In case of the death of lord or 
vassal a new offer of homage was in every case 
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considered necessary to revive the tie. Being 
attached to concrete forms the vassalic right 
held bound only the two persons whom the 
ceremony brought face to face. 

The reciprocal obligations of lord and vassal 
rested upon general simple principles suscep- 
tible in their details of infinite modifications and 
regulated with an increasing precision by local 
custom. The vassal owed the lord fidelity, obe- 
dience in the face of the whole world and aid in 
all circumstances in which the lord might need 
it. He supported him with his counsel, assisted 
him on occasion in his judicial functions and 
opened his purse to him in case of necessity. 
Little by little the cases in which this pecuniary 
aid — ^also called tallage — ^was legitimately exact- 
able tended to become more defined and re- 
stricted to such occasions as the celebration of 
the knighthood of the lord’s eldest son and of 
the marriage of his eldest daughter, ransom and 
so on. Above all the vassal owed the lord mili- 
tary service. This form of aid gradually came to 
predominate over all others. 

In return the lord owed his man his protection; 
he assumed his defense before the tribunals, 
when there still were state tribunals; he avenged 
his wrongs and cared for his orphans until they 
became of age. Besides he assured him a liveli- 
hood in various ways and especially in the form 
of an economic grant generally known as a fief. 

In the absence of a salary system there existed 
but two means of remunerating services. The 
master could receive his dependents in his own 
house, assure them food and shelter {provende)^ 
even clothe them; or he could assign them a 
piece of land upon which they might support 
themselves cither directly or through returns 
received from those allowed to work it. 

Of “provided” vassals nurtured in the lord’s 
dwelling there were certainly a great number 
in the ninth and tenth centuries. They were still 
to be met with in the France of Philip Augustus. 
But vassals and lords early agreed in preferring 
the system of allotments of land, which pro- 
vided the former with a greater independence 
and relieved the latter from the responsibility 
of looking after the support — particularly diffi- 
cult under a rudimentary economic regime — of 
numerous and at times turbulent bands. Grad- 
ually most of the vassals found themselves 
“housed** (chases, casati). The land assigned to 
them derived its peculiar features from the fact 
that it carried with it certain clearly defined serv- 
ices that were to be performed for the grantor. 
The property thus granted was at first called 
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henejicium. Then little by little in the countries 
of Romanic speech which had adopted Frankish 
customs this term was supplanted (to such an 
extent that it has left not a trace in the Gallo- 
Roman dialects) by a term of Germanic origin: 
fief {fevum or feodum). 'Fhe possession of land 
without obligation to any superior was, after the 
Frankish period, called alodial tenure. When a 
freeholder of this kind felt the need of commend- 
ing himself he was in most cases forced to turn 
over his holding to the lord and receive it back 
as a fief. With the more complete feudalization 
of society these alodia decreased in number. 

As the tenure service was a general institution 
of the economy of the period, there always ex- 
isted a very great number of fiefs whose holders 
were not vassals: fiefs of artisans attached to the 
lord, such as painters and carpenters; of serv- 
ants, such as cooks and doorkeepers; of officials 
charged with the administration of the manors, 
such as mayors and provosts. But any land 
granted to a vassal could be only a fief. Little by 
little, in proportion as the class of vassals tended 
to be transformed into nobility their fiefs ap- 
peared of a superior condition to those that 
were encumbered with humbler services, and 
eventually the jurists inclined to regard them 
as the only true fiefs. The institution of the fief, 
like that of homage, retained its personal char- 
acter and was effective only for the lifetime of 
the contracting parties. Whenever cither of them 
died the concession had to be renewed in the 
form of the symbolic tradition of investiture. 
With the establishment of the hereditary prin- 
ciple this ceremony became the means whereby 
the lord collected a sum of money (relief) as the 
price for the renewal of the fief. 

On the other hand, it frequently happened 
that the vassal himself disposed of the very fiefs 
he held from a superior lord as fiefs for his own 
men. This subinfeudation, in principle, pre- 
sumed the assent of the grantor of the original 
fief, but social necessities made it more and 
more customary to dispense with this. Thus 
alongside of and to a large extent parallel to the 
chains of personal dependence there arose chains 
of landed dependence. Mediaeval law in con- 
trast with the Roman and modern notions of 
landed property conceived the soil as being 
subject to a great number of real rights differing 
among themselves and superimposed. Each of 
them had the value of a possession protected by 
custom {saisiney seisin, Gewehr) and none was 
clothed with that absolute character which the 
word property carries with it. 


The seigniory, or manor, was the fundamental 
unit of the feudal regime. Linder the name of 
villa it was very widespread in Gaul and in 
Roman Italy and in both cases doubtless went 
back to very old traditions such as those of vil- 
lage or clan chieftains. The seigniory usually con- 
sisted of several small farms. The cultivators 
were not the owners of the land but owed vari- 
ous duties and services to a lord who exercised 
over them a general power of command and 
from whom they held their lands on condition 
of a renewal of the investiture and the payment 
of a certain sum with every mutation. Generally 
in the Frankish period the lord also possessed 
a vast farm, the demesne, whose cultivation was 
assured in large part by the corvees due from 
the tenants. After the twelfth century these 
demesnes, chopped up into small farms, de- 
creased in importance, first in France and Italy, 
more slowly in Germany, and the lord tended 
to become a mere receiver of land rents. 

In gathering round the seigniory humble folk 
obeyed the same need of protection that men of 
a higher rank sought to satisfy in vassalage. The 
small peasant handed over his alodium to the 
lord and received it back under the form of a 
tenure with dues and corvees attached. Often 
he pledged his person and that of his descend 
ants by the same act, thus entering into personal 
service. The life of the seigniory was regulated 
by custom. As the lords had every interest in 
keeping their lands peopled, the habit speedily 
arose of considering the })easant tenures, even 
the servile ones, as hereditary. Again, the seign- 
iory fortified itself in the feudal period by ap- 
propriating a great number of state functions 
and by assuring the remuneration of the military 
class, which tended to rise above the others. 

I'he churches figured among the principal 
possessors of seigniories. Some of them from 
the end of the Roman Empire obtained the right 
to retain the taxes levied upon their subjects. 
These privileges, confirmed and extended to 
churches more and more by the Frankish sov- 
ereigns, were the first form of immunity. This 
soon carried with it another advantage: the pro- 
hibition of representatives of the law — exacting 
and prone to be tyrannical — from trespassing 
upon immunized land to exercise their func- 
tions, notably their judicial powers. Analogous 
immunities were early obtained by lay lords. 

In theory the men who lived upon a seigniory 
thus privileged remained answerable to the royal 
courts; their lord was responsible for their ap- 
pearance. In reality the lord more and mort 
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tended to become a judge; he always had been 
so for his slaves, who at least in their relations 
to one another and to their master were answer- 
able by the nature of things only to him. On the 
other hand, his role as protector seemed to con- 
fer upon him the right to maintain good order 
among his free tenants and his vassals. Under 
Charlemagne the state itself considered his in- 
tervention a guaranty of good order. After the 
fall of the Carol ingian state the judicial power 
of the lord found a new lease of life in the usur- 
pation of public functions, itself the consequence 
of the utilization of vassalage by the sovereigns. 

In the Frankish })eriod all freemen were 
liable to military service. But more and more 
the strength of armies seemed to center in horse- 
men equipped with complete armor and serving 
as leaders for little bands of other horsemen and 
of footmen. To remunerate the services of these 
knights, who accompanied them to the royal 
army or aided them in their blood feuds, the 
noblemen had acquired the habit of distributing 
fiefs among them; and, to make sure of their 
fidelity, of recj nesting homage. The sovereigns 
soon did the same. Notably Charles Martel, 
engrossed in his struggle against the Arabs and 
domestic enemies, created numerous military 
fiefs, carved largely from the domains of the 
churches which he usurped. Commendation, 
which had in the beginning been a sure means 
for men of every class to find a protector, tended 
thus to become a social tie peculiar to a class of 
military vassals (of the king or the nobles), who 
were at the same time possessors of seigniories. 
By a parallel tendency the old ceremony of the 
delivery of arms, a heritage from Germanic 
traditions originally distinguishing the majority 
of all freemen, now applied only to specialized 
warriors. This was the “dubbing”; whoever had 
received it could give it in his turn and thereby 
make knights. This class, until the twelfth cen- 
tury still open to adventurers of every origin, 
had an ethics of its own, a code of honor and 
fidelity tinged more and more with religious 
ideas, and felt itself to be virtually an order. 

On the other hand, to reward their represen- 
tatives throughout the country, in particular the 
counts, the kings, not being able to put them on 
salary, distributed fiefs among them consisting 
either of lands or of a share of the royal revenues 
in the provinces. To bind them by a tie that 
had some strength they chose them from among 
their vassals or exacted homage of them. The 
royal vassals in their turn and the churches sur- 
rounded themselves with their own vassals and 
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confided to them a part of their functions and 
the administration of a part of their property. 

Social and economic conditions thus made for 
decentralization and produced a veritable par- 
celing out of all the powers of the state, such as 
justice, the right to coin money, tolls and the 
like. The profits accruing from these powers fell 
not only to the former direct representatives of 
the state, such as the counts, or to the immu- 
nized churches, but also by a sort of secondary 
appropriation to the representatives of these first 
usurpers. 

The introduction of the principle of heredity 
into the feudal system w'as of paramount im- 
portance. The lord, who had need of men, 
sought to retain the services of the dead vassaFs 
sons. The vassal’s son was usually quite willing 
to do homage to his father’s lord, in whom he 
found a natural protector. Above all it was at 
this price alone that he could keep the ancestral 
fief. In fact heredity w^as adopted little by little 
as a rule of conduct demanded first by j)ublic 
opinion, then by custom, and the lord who de- 
murred ran the risk of offending his men. 
Charles the Bald considered it to be normal. In 
Italy the emperor Conrad 11 established it as 
law for fiefs below those of a count. Neither in 
France nor in Germany was it ever the subject 
of any legislation. In France it was early made 
general with but few exceptions and in Germany 
it was adopted more quickly for fiefs of a lower 
order and more slowly for fiefs of greater im- 
portance. 

At the same time that they became hereditary 
the fiefs tended to become alienable. Of course 
the lord’s assent would always be necessaiy for 
alienation. But it became less and less admissible 
to refuse it. The fiefs, together with the author- 
ity attaching to them and with the fragments of 
state functions that often went along with them, 
became hereditary, resulting in a confusion of 
powers over men and things. Heredity, how- 
ever, while it put a seal on the feudal system 
certainly compromised its very foundations. 

In all consistency the vassal system would 
have required each vassal to have but one lord. 
That was the very condition of the entire devo- 
tion which was the first of his duties, and the 
Carolingian legislation had so decided. But it 
was a great temptation to take fiefs wherever one 
could get them; when the fiefs had become patri- 
monial it sometimes happened that a vassal re- 
ceived by inheritance or purchase a fief that was 
held from some lord other than the one to whom 
he had first done homage. Cases of vassals of 
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two or more lords are found from the tenth 
century and they become more numerous in the 
later period. How was one to apportion obliga- 
tions to the various masters? In France in the 
eleventh century the custom arose of choosing 
one of these allegiances as more binding than 
the others. This was called liege (pure) homage. 
But in the thirteenth century this system, in its 
turn, was rendered ineffectual by the very mul- 
tiplication of the liege homages offered by the 
same vassal to different lords. One was then 
reduced to consider, among the liege homages, 
which alv/ays took the first place, and, among 
the simple ones, the first homage in date, or 
sometimes the one attached to the greater fief 
as the strongest. In Germany and Italy, where 
the liege homage never took root, these classi- 
fications by dates or according to the importance 
of the fiefs had always been in vogue. But such 
multifarious allegiances could no longer count 
for much. 

An essential characteristic of the feudal con- 
tract was the theory that if one of the two con- 
tracting parties broke his pledges he thereby 
freed the other party from all obligations. But 
precise definition as to the circumstances under 
which non-fulfilment of the contract, whether 
on the part of the lord or of the vassal, justified 
the rupture was completely wanting. In spite of 
the efforts of Carolingian legislation this salient 
point remained vague. The absence of all recog- 
nized superior authority left it to the interested 
parties to arbitrate the particular case. This un- 
certainty, the unforeseen consequence of the 
synallagmatic character of the bond, smoothed 
the way for all kinds of felony. 

Although the salient features of the feudal 
regime were very nearly the same in all countries 
of western Europe there were, nevertheless, cer- 
tain national differences and peculiarities. Thus 
in France the parceling out of the powers of 
the state, notably the appropriation of justice, 
was carried farthest. There too the military class 
became most solidly constituted and developed 
its chivalrous code, which from there spread 
over all Europe. In Germany feudal conceptions 
did not pervade the judicial life so profoundly, 
and two codes of customary law developed side 
by side, the general laws of the different coun- 
tries {Landrecht) and the laws of fiefs {Lehn-- 
recht). The alodia there, as in Italy and the 
south of France, persisted in greater numbers 
than elsewhere. The exclusive right to invest 
the superior judges who dealt with criminal 
cases involving the death penalty remamed in 


the hands of the royal power. The emperors also 
maintained a long and effective struggle against 
the inheritance of the great fiefs. But they had 
to accept the obligation to enfeoff again the fiefs 
having the powers of earldoms when they were 
left without heirs or had been confiscated. This, 
unlike the case of France, prevented the increase 
of the royal domain itself. In Italy the previous 
importance of the cities and the urban habits of 
a great part of the knights themselves early cre- 
ated a formidable rivalry to the powers of the 
landed lords. 

In Russia a real feudal regime was in full 
process of development up to the moment when 
it was stifled by the power of the Muscovite 
state. As in the west, the vassalage of the boyars 
became transformed into a state nobility .They 
were, however, more strictly subject to the czar 
since the synallagmatic character of the con- 
tract of service had always been less marked than 
in the west. The seigniory, vigorously consti- 
tuted, survived for a long time. In the Byzantine 
state of the first centuries there existed tenures 
burdened with military service for the state but 
these were tenures of peasant soldiers. The em- 
perors viewed these free peasants as constituting 
the strength of the army and struggled against 
their being crushed by the seigniories. From the 
eleventh century their resistance weakened and 
finally the seigniory, favored with immunities 
and obliged by way of compensation to furnish 
soldiers to the state, became the keystone of the 
military^ organization. But these seigniories were 
not themselves subdivided in hierarchical form 
by bonds of fiefs and vassalage; so that one of 
the essential characteristics of feudalism — that 
gradation of obligations which in Europe pre- 
served the homogeneity of the political organi- 
zation — was always lacking in Byzantium. The 
Scandinavian peninsula offers a clear case of 
a country in which for want of one of the pri- 
mary elements of feudal organization, that of 
seigniorial economy, a real feudalism failed to 
arise. 

Much more significant is the distinction be- 
tween countries in which feudalism had grown 
up spontaneously and those in which it had been 
planted by conquest. In the former the feudal 
regime was never able to attain that systematic 
character that hardly belongs to any but insti- 
tutions formed fully accoutered and thereby 
unembarrassed with survivals. It appears, on the 
contrary, as a much more symmetrical edifice 
in the countries in which it was planted by con- 
quest, such as the Latin states of the Holy 
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Land, the Norman kingdom of southern Italy 
and especially England. 

The social condition of England at the time 
of the conquest was in many respects analogous 
to that of Frankish Gaul at the time when the 
feudal system began to take shape. Both were 
marked by a slow absorption of the free peasants 
in the framework of a seigniory whose depend- 
ents still obeyed juridical statutes of extreme 
variety, by a tendency toward the generalization 
of dependent relations, by the appropriation of 
justice by the powerful, by the existence of 
tenures burdened with military service and 
called as in Germany Lae?i, and by the impor- 
tance of the thanes, a class fairly similar to that 
of the Frankish royal vassals. But all that was 
poorly coordinated and the fusion of the rela- 
tions of fief and vassalage had not been effected. 
The Norman kings imposed upon the country 
a feudal system conceived to their advantage. 
The boundaries of the seigniories (called man- 
ors) were definitely fixed; a sort of serfdom was 
introduced which, however, was in the course 
of time to evolve in a very different direction 
from the French; in spite of the much greater 
power of royal justice than in France the English 
lords were considered the exclusive judges of 
their tenants in their relations with them, which 
was finally to prevent the inheritance of tenures. 
Above all, the kings divided the whole country 
into military fiefs according to a system brought 
over from their Norman duchy. The tenants in 
chief were each to furnish the king with a certain 
number of knights. To be able to do so they 
distributed fiefs in their turn. But these chains 
of dependence soon becoming practically hered- 
itary all led back to the king, from whom in the 
last analysis all land was held, even that of the 
church (under the form of the “free alms”). The 
alodium, a foreign body in the feudal world of 
the continent, did not exist at all in England. 
Finally, the king could demand the oath of 
fealty of his vassals' vassals. 

At the end of the twelfth century a profound 
change took place in European society charac- 
terized by the formation of classes, economic 
transformations and the development of the 
state. In the tenth or eleventh century society 
consisted primarily of groups of dependents. As 
the sense of personal ties wore away, the human 
mass tended to organize itself in large classes 
arranged in a hierarchy. Knighthood became 
hereditary and changed into nobility. In Eng- 
land indeed the noble never had precise lawful 
privileges clearly separating him from the free- 
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man. In Italy, habituated to a kind of life increas- 
ingly urban, he was hardly to be distinguished 
from the rich burgher. In France, on the con- 
trary, the nobility made of itself a single closed 
class to which only the king could introduce 
new members. In Germany a whole hierarchy 
established itself within the nobility, and accord- 
ing to the theory of the Jlenschild no member 
of one of these subclasses could without dero- 
gation accept a fief from a man occuj'>ying a lower 
grade. 

Beginning in the twelfth century economic 
exchange became more active. The cities devel- 
oped and relations (|uite foreign to the feudal 
type came to light. Bound to his fellow towns- 
men by an oath of mutual aid, which unlike the 
vassal oath united equals, the townsman needed 
no other protector than the community to which 
he belonged. I lis social code too was quite dif- 
ferent from that of the military vassal. More- 
over, the advent of a new ec()nomic regime 
founded upon exchange and money payment 
permitted the extension of the salaried class and 
at every step of the social scale took away from 
the fief and the enfeoffment any raison d'Stre for 
their functions. 

Tins economic transformation in turn con- 
tributed to the rebirth of the state. Hired troops 
took the place of the vassals, who nearly every- 
where had greatly succeeded in limiting their 
obligations. Corps of salaried officials subject to 
dismissal were formed. Such concentration of 
power did not redound solely to the advantage 
of the kings. In P'rance and Germany certain 
royal vassals had brought under their control a 
great number of earldoms and multiform seign- 
iorial rights and exalted their power above the 
crowd of lesser seigniories. While in France the 
great principalities thus formed were at last ab- 
sorbed by the royal power, in Germany they 
well nigh annihilated it. In Italy the states 
formed around and by leading cities chiefly ben- 
efited from this movement. Everywhere the state, 
whatever its nature, was henceforth a master 
and protector. He who now depended only on it 
without “commending” himself to anyone no 
longer felt isolated. 

The rural seigniory lasted much longer. Being 
adapted to the needs of the capitalistic era it still 
continued to flourish throughout the sixteenth, 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries; it was 
transplanted by Europeans into various colo- 
nies, notably French Canada. It was not abol- 
ished in France until the revolution; it disap- 
peared definitely frqm Germany — ^aside from a 
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few survivals — in 1848; in England it disap- 
peared but very slowly from the statute book 
and left behind a very strong imprint on the 
constitution of rural society. 

The same needs from which vassalage took 
its rise long continued to make themselves felt, 
at least intermittently in troubled periods. The 
homage, now but an empty rite, had its substi- 
tutes. The English liverymen in the time of the 
Wars of the Roses are reminiscent of the mesne 
tenants of the early Middle Ages. In the France 
of the seventeenth century to belong to a great 
lord afforded the gentry the best means of get- 
ting on. The orders of knighthood were invented 
by the princes at the close of the Middle Ages 
to insure the fidelity of those admitted to them; 
Napoleon himself in establishing the Legion of 
Honor had much the same idea. But those orders 
that have survived, as well as their contemporary 
imitations, have lost every role but that of hon- 
orific distinction. 

In the last centuries of the Middle Ages the 
states had sought to turn to account the old 
feudal organization, requiring of vassals if not 
an active military service at least a compensatory 
tax. But these attempts had little success. In 
England a law of the Commonwealth in 1656, 
confirmed by the Restoration in 1660, abolished 
all distinction between the fiefs of knights and 
the free tenures (socages). The fiction that all 
land is held from the crown, the use of the word 
fee to designate the highest form of landed 
rights, are relics of the systematic organization 
introduced by the Norman kings; primogeniture 
applied in the absence of a will to all succession 
in real estate is a legacy of the law of fiefs. In 
certain German states, such as Prussia under 
Frederick William i, the fiefs were transformed 
into alodia in the eighteenth century by legis- 
lative action. France waited until the revolution 
of 1789 to abolish fiefs and vassalage, which had 
ceased to bring any considerable revenue to the 
coffers of lords and king. In the nineteenth 
century these antiquated institutions finally dis- 
appeared in Europe. The class of military vassals 
had given birth to the nobility. In France the 
latter saw its privileges completely abolished 
along with the feudal organization itself, and by 
the same act its social role was doomed to ex- 
tinction. But in some other countries it has long 
outlived the fiefs both in fact and in law. 

The clearest legacy of feudalism to modem 
societies is the emphasis placed upon the notion 
of the political contract. The reciprocity of obli- 
gations which united lord and vassal and caused 


with every grave dereliction by the superior 
the release of the inferior in the eyes of the law 
was transferred in the thirteenth century to the 
state. Practically everywhere, but with peculiar 
clearness in England and Aragon, the idea was 
expressed that the subject is bound to the king 
only so long as the latter remains a loyal pro- 
tector. This sentiment counterbalanced the tra- 
dition of royal sanctity and finally triumphed 
over it. 

Marc Bloch 

Saracen and Ottoman. The conditions which 
gave rise to feudalism in Moslem countries 
varied fundamentally from those under which 
it arose in western Europe. I’he economic basis 
of western feudalism was a natural economy, 
while the economic organization of the East re- 
sembled more closely a money economy. In the 
West the feudal system had its roots in the 
problem of military protection, whereas the 
Moslem military fiefs developed not as a means 
of insuring military protection, hut as an abuse 
of the existing system of revenue collection. In 
the Saracen Imipire of the ninth century feudal 
disintegration W'as apparently more an effect 
than a cause and was the result of a decline of 
capacity in the ruling house, corruption in the 
central government and the influence of mer- 
cenary soldiers. 

Feudalism in Moslem countries grew out of 
the administration and the disposition of lands 
conquered by the Arabs. (lovernors were ap- 
pointed to rule over the conquered provinces, 
which were known as the governors’ ikta\ At 
first fiscal and political administration w'ere kept 
distinct. The provinces paid a fixed tribute 
which was farmed and was in charge of the 
financial administrator, called the With 

the weakening of the central government the 
provincial governors succeeded in becoming fi- 
nancial administrators as well, and as soon as 
this fusion occurred independent states and 
dynasties grew up. Egypt under the Tulunids 
is the most outstanding example of this process.. 

A similar disintegration was taking place 
within the provinces. In the tax districts the 
administration of taxes was divided between the 
village communities, which were collectively re- 
sponsible for their taxes, and the great Arab 
landholders, called muktaSy to whom the govern- 
ment had assigned in return for a fixed rent or 
tax the uncultivated lands and those deserted by 
their former owners. The tax farming system 
extended through the districts and village com- 
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munitics. There was very little difference be- 
tween the tax farmer and the large landholder 
who guaranteed the taxes on the land granted 
him by the state, for both derived their revenue 
from the coloni. Gradually the great landholders 
became the tax farmers of the districts and the 
two spheres of activity grew closer together. 
Unlike the fiefs of the West, however, these 
grants, or entailed no military service; the 
only dues which the grantees owed were money 
dues. 

In the course of time, however, a process of 
militarization took place within the empire. The 
Turkish slave guards with whom the Abbasides 
surrounded themselves grew very powerful, 
raided the treasury and threw the empire into 
a state of anarchy. 'I’he Turkish generals took 
over wide districts as tax fanners and great 
estates as cmphyteuticaries, rarely turning the 
revenue into the state treasury. The mercenary 
soldiers had formerly been j^aid in wages, but 
it gradually became the custom, whenever the 
treasury was tlepleted and the soldiers grew un- 
ruly in demanding their pay, to reimburse them 
by assigning to them the collection of revenue 
in various localities, 'riicse grants to the soldiery 
were also known as ikia\ Gradually the estates 
granted to the military formed the great major- 
ity. Although technically the grants were for a 
limited period and only for the surplus over the 
recpiircd tax, in practise it became increasingly 
difficult to regain control of the district or to 
collect any funds whatsoever from the grantees. 
Cjradually also the distinction between giving 
the revenue of the land and giving the land itself 
tended to disappear. This process went on dur- 
ing the tenth and eleventh centuries; toward the 
end of the latter century the Seljuk Turks 
legalized the existing state of affairs by acknowl- 
edging the right of the grantees to the entire tax 
or rent collection, not merely to the surplus, 
and by making the fiefs hereditary in return for 
continued military service by the heirs of the 
holders. This practise was introduced into Egypt 
by Saladin. The grantees of the fiefs were pri- 
marily, however, the beneficiaries of the reve- 
nue; their interest was not so much in the land 
as in the rents and taxes. I'he changed legal 
status of the fief holders tended, on the one 
hand, to settle the nomads and fix their allegi- 
ance; on the other, it permitted an escape from 
the control of the central government and be- 
came a strong force working toward the break 
up of the Seljuk Empire. 

In Egypt under the Mamelukes the whole 


country apart from private property, endow- 
ments and fallow or desert land was regarded as 
the feudal property of the sultan. Beginning 
with the reign of Kalaun (i279'-9o) Egypt was 
divided into twenty-four parts, of which four 
were reserved to the sultan. Out of these he gave 
fiefs to his personal guards, while ten were simi- 
larly assigned to the great amirs and ten be- 
stowed upon mercenary soldiers. Redistribution 
was supposed to take place at least once in thirty 
years after a survey. Some sultans took as many 
as ten or even fourteen parts for their own 
troops. 

Once perfected, the institutions of the Mos- 
lem feudal regime were analogous in many in- 
stances to those of western feudalism. In both 
military service became the basis of tenure and 
the fief holders had similar political rights over 
tenants. But Moslem feudalism, by reason partly 
of geography and climate, partly of Arab tradi- 
tions embodying looser organization and partly 
of Moslem allegiance to the central government 
as succeeding to the authority of Mohammed, 
never developed the close knit and durable 
hierarchy of western feudalism. 'Bhe complexity 
of feudal dues, prestations, succession and mar- 
riage fees did not approach that of the West. 

Saracen feudalism was superseded in time by 
the feudal system of the Ottoman Turks. hVom 
an early date the Ottoman sultans granted land 
in return for military service, establishing a sys- 
tem which avoided the Seljuk disintegration and 
continued through five centuries. Practically all 
of the conquered territories in Anatolia and 
southeastern Europe were made into fiefs not 
only in conformity with Saracen and Seljuk 
custom but responding also to the Byzantine 
feudalism which preceded the Turkish conquest. 
The acquisition of Mesopotamia, Syria and the 
Arabian borderlands provided territory held 
under older arrangements, much of which was 
already in smaller and greater fiefs as ikta'^ of 
the kharajy or tribute lands. In Egypt the lands 
were resurveyed and divided again as imperial 
estates and fiefs according to Ottoman princi- 
ples. The lands in Arabia over which the sultans 
came to rule were tithe lands and so not subject 
to the feudal system. In case of the acquisition 
of original tithe lands by Christians such lands 
might be classified temporarily as tribute lands. 

In the formation of the Ottoman feudal sys- 
tem rigid rules were laid down and were admin- 
istered for some generations with considerable 
exactness. Fief holders, regularly called spahis, 
had the right of receiving the public revenues 
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from the lands assigned to them. With this went of small fiefs one son only had the right tc 


seigniorial jurisdiction over tenants residing on 
the land. The unitary fief, which was called a 
kilijy was one whose revenue amounted to 3000 
aspers. Fiefs whose yearly revenue was less than 
20,000 aspers were called timars; those with an 
annual revenue of from 20,000 to 100,000 aspers 
were called ziamets, and the larger fiefs with 
annual revenues above 100,000 aspers were 
called khasses, or treasures. Holders of timars 
were timariots and holders of ziamets w'ere zaims. 
The fief holder must render military service on 
horseback when summoned by the sultan. From 
the smallest liefs he might come alone; from the 
larger he must bring additional cavalrymen in 
proportion to the amount of revenue from the 
lands. 

The system was controlled through a hier- 
archy of officers who belonged to the sultan’s 
slave family. I'he spahis were commanded by 
subbassi, who in time of peace governed the 
towns and whose rank in the army resembled 
that of captain. Next were the alai-beys, or 
colonels, and above these the sanjakbeys, or 
brigadier generals, who governed the important 
cities and held superior rule over the district 
in which they were located. The sanjakbeys 
were under the rule of beylcrbeys, or mirimiram^ 
comparable to major generals. The first beyler- 
bey was Lala Shahin, appointed in 1362 and 
commanding all the feudal spahis. From 1376 
this office became that of beylerbey of Anatolia, 
and a beylerbey of Rumelia was appointed. As 
the empire grew, other beylcrbeys, regularly 
called pashas, having under them similar organi- 
zations, were appointed; but the first two, ad- 
vanced to a position similar to that of full 
general, commanded all the beylerbeys on their 
own sides of the Bosporus. At the head of the 
entire military organization was the sultan. In 
its fully developed form this system produced 
two great territorial armies, one in Asia and one 
in Europe, all of whose officers lived from lands 
held in fief and in time of peace exercised func- 
tions of local government. 

From 1376 fiefs were made hereditary in the 
male line. No crime of a possessor could impair 
the rights of his children to succeed him. In the 
absence of male descendants the property re- 
verted to the state and the beylerbey could 
bestow such a fief on another spahi of the same 
province or on some veteran soldier. There was 
a tendency for fiefs to increase in size, as the law 
permitted the timars to be united into ziamets 
but forbade the division of the latter. In the case 


succeed to the fief; other sons received nothing. 
In the case of large fiefs not more than three 
sons of the holder might receive small fiefs. In 
time of war deaths in battle led to frequent 
changes. Volunteers accompanying the armies 
competed for the fiefs of slain men by conspicu- 
ously brave deeds. The feudal spahis of Anatolia 
were more obedient than those of Europe, but 
were not so well paid, had less practise in fight- 
ing and were not so highly esteemed as soldiers. 

When the Ottoman feudal system was work- 
ing properly the country gentry were kept under 
control, the hereditary accumulation of estates 
was prevented and any tendency toward inde- 
pendence could easily be thwarted. The sultan, 
moreover, obtained regularly the service for 
which the lands were granted. In addition most 
of the subject Christian population was gov- 
erned locally without any trouble to the sultan 
and was held down well and uniformly by resi- 
dent seigniors. A great advantage of the system 
was that by the granting of new fiefs in newly 
conquered lands the territorial army was auto- 
matically increased in proportion to the increase 
of the empire. 

In the sixteenth century the great Suleiman 
found that serious disorders had arisen through 
favoritism and venality in the disposal of fiefs, 
the distribution of which had been left to the 
local governors. To correct this he issued de- 
crees that the pashas could dispose of only the 
smaller fiefs and that all others were to be 
bestowed only by imperial orders, thus once 
more attaching the control of the large fiefs to 
the central government. The central treasury 
took charge of such estates when they were 
vacant. At this time the feudal armies contained 
about 200,000 men. By the time of Murad iii 
enormous abuses had appeared. Feudatories did 
not answer the call to arms and yet remained 
unpunished; pashas sold fiefs at auction, some- 
times to several persons, with resulting quarrels 
and murders. The empire was then divided into 
forty-four eyalets under pashas and subdivided 
into 220 livas under sanjakbeys. These offices 
were given at first for three years, later for two 
and finally for one year. Theoretically this was 
intended to prevent too great strengthening of 
governors, but it also made the fortunes of minis- 
ters, who exacted heavy bribes at each of the 
frequent changes of office. In the course of 
time the pashas resumed the distribution of the 
larger fiefs. Mustapha ii endeavored to improve 
the situation by again enforcing distribution 
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from the central government, but corruption 
was so deep seated that the abuse only changed 
its location, appearing in the office of the min- 
ister rather than in that of the pasha. When war 
broke out in 1768 only 20,000 feudal troops 
came together, the remainder of the fiefs having 
passed to the palace, to civil officials and to 
private citizens. In 1776 ‘Abdul-Hamid i tried 
to restore the old system, but such tremendous 
clamors arose that the plan had to be abandoned. 
After that time many fief holders provided pay- 
ment for substitutes. The reorganization of the 
army on European lines hastened the end of the 
system. Sultan Mahmud ii delivered the final 
blow to the military fiefs by adopting the policy 
of converting the fiefs, as they fell vacant by the 
death of their holders, into wakf, or religious 
foundation lands. The situation was definitely 
settled by the land legislation of 1S56. In Egypt 
all the land had been taken over for the govern- 
ment during Mehemet Ali’s reign and had 
been leased out again with the abolition of mili- 
tary tenure. 

Albert 1 1 . Lybyer 

Chinese. Nothing is known of the beginnings 
of feudalism in China. According to the earliest 
literary sources feudalism was already in exist- 
ence in the third millennium b.c. These sources, 
however, have little claim to real authenticity. 
The earliest definite and credible information 
concerning feudal tenures refers to the time of 
King Wu Wang, the founder of the Chou dy- 
nasty (about 1100 B.c. according to the cor- 
rected chronology). After that date it is possible 
to observe over a very long period of Chinese 
history the feudal principles and customs which 
played so important a role in shaping the char- 
acter and evolution of the empire. 

The form of the first grant of fiefs under Wu 
Wang shows clearly the character of the system. 
Immediately after the conquest of the kingdom 
of the Shang dynasty the king distributed large 
territories to his relatives, to several of his de- 
serving generals and ministers, to the descend- 
ants of certain ancient rulers and to the son of 
the last king of the fallen dynasty. Not full 
ownership but unrestricted use of these tracts of 
land was granted, and the grantees were under 
certain obligations to the emperor; the grants 
were accordingly very similar to the fiefs of 
western Europe . All the fiefs were situated within 
the borderlands of the newly founded empire, 
a circumstance which cannot have been entirely 
fortuitous. 
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There were several reasons for the granting 
of these fiefs. The customary law of the clan 
obviously demanded that its members share in 
the newly acquired possessions of the chief. 
Another factor was the sacred rules of ancestor 
worship; a landed estate was necessary for the 
maintenance of the ancestral temple and its sac- 
rifices; and generally this was conceded even to 
a subdued enemy. Inhere was also the problem 
of defending the borderlands, and the location 
of the larger fiefs along the frontiers shows 
clearly that the feudal lords had to undertake 
the protection of the newly conquered territories 
against the warlike outer tribes. 

The underlying principles of feudalism as it 
appeared in this period were very ancient ele- 
ments in the social organization of China. They 
cannot have come into existence as late as the 
time of the foundation of the new Chou state, 
but must date back to a much earlier period. 
The constitution of the clan, demanding on the 
one hand the unrestricted power of the eldest 
in distributing the common property to the 
members under his supreme control, and on the 
other the common right of usufruct on the part 
of all the members together with the mainte- 
nance of the ancestral sacrifices, forms the bases 
upon which Chinese feudalism developed. The 
old Chinese state was conceived as a large fam- 
ily, and its character was shaped according to 
this notion. Thus the ruler, as the paterfamilias, 
distributed the territories as fiefs to his relatives 
and adherents, while he himself, according to 
the theocratic theory of the state, held the em- 
pire as a fief from God. To these religious and 
ethical elements were added practical political 
considerations. The distances in the country 
were too great, the means of communication too 
defective, to allow the collection of taxes, the 
administration of justice and the protection of 
frontiers to be controlled directly from the capi- 
tal. It was necessary to decentralize the admin- 
istration, and this decentralization was effected 
most simply by feudalism. The feudal lords 
were responsible for the discharge of taxes in 
the form of a fixed tribute and for the safety of 
their territories. The exigencies of administra- 
tion and the protection of the country were the 
two powerful incentives in the development of 
feudalism in China as elsewhere. Part of the 
obligations of the feudal tenant was undoubt- 
edly, as in European feudalism, the rendition of 
military service; i.e. the raising at the king’s 
order of a fixed contingent of troops, the size of 
which was proportional to the size of the fief. 
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The legal character of the Chinese feudal sys- 
tem is rather difficult to define. Some scholars, 
influenced by the concepts of European feudal- 
ism, have been inclined to regard the Chinese 
feudal relationship as a legal contract by which 
the sovereign and the grantee were bound to 
mutual obligations. Such a conclusion, however, 
is scarcely tenable. In the light of Chinese 
thought it is contradictory to hold that the “son 
of heaven” dealt on a contractual basis with 
ordinary mortals; for the king or emperor of 
China was always not only the political ruler 
but also the highest priest, the mediator between 
God and men, a j)osition to which no other 
mortal could attain. The duty of })rotection was 
rather a one-sided obligation which was en- 
joined upon the feudal tenants by the king, who 
could moreover alter or withdraw at any time 
the grants he had made. It must be remem- 
bered that feudal relations in Chir.a had not only 
a juridical but also an ethico-religioiis basis and 
that therefore they cannot be explained solely by 
the legal stipulations of a constitution or con- 
tract. 

In the course of time, however, the ethico- 
religious elements in feudalism were more and 
more undermined and almost entirely displaced 
by political and social ones. The growing weak- 
ness of the central power, caused by the inability 
of its incumbents as well as by geographical 
political conditions, resulted in the feudal ten- 
ants becoming independent princes who prac- 
tically refused to recognize their feudal relation- 
ship to the sovereign. Politically although not 
in religious theory they became his equals or 
even his superiors, a development similar to 
that which occurred in the Cjcrman I^mpire of 
the Middle Ages. This course of evolution led 
to the overthrow of the dynasty and the thor- 
ough reorganization of the old state in the third 
century B.c. The earlier type of feudalism dis- 
appeared and was replaced by a unified empire 
under the control of a much stronger central 
power, whose public functionaries were in charge 
of the administration of the different provinces. 
Nevertheless, feudalism constantly endeavored 
to reassert itself. According to the tradition of 
Confucianism feudalism on account of its ethico- 
religious character was essential to the imperial- 
papal conception of the state; on the other hand, 
past experience had shown what an actual or at 
least possible danger to imperial rule its further 
development might prove. This inconsistency 
between theory and reality enabled feudalism 
to continue for a long time although in an en- 


tirely altered form within the body p>olitic of 
China. Only gradually did it disappear as a 
constituent element in the organization of the 
state. Grants of land to members of the imperial 
family or high functionaries after the second 
century B.c. were of another nature and were 
intended only to provide the tenant with sul - 
sistence worthy of his rank. The ofiiciaPs entire 
salary or at least part of it came from the reve- 
nues of his land grant, but sovereign powers 
were no longer connected with the grant or at 
least were no longer supposed to be. The main- 
tenance of the ancestral temple also naturally 
influenced the situation. 

In the course of time even this later kind of 
feudalism disappeared entirely. The great prov- 
inces of the empire were placed under the ad- 
ministration of governors who, although their 
legal powers were of a very wide scope, always 
remained mere public officials atul might at any 
time be transferred from one province to another 
by the central government. The former feudal 
lords became the provincial satraps; this fact ex- 
plains the latter’s unusually wide independence. 

O. Franke 

Japanese. The ultimate origin of Japanese 
feudalism must be sought in the maladjustment 
between the Chinese regime, which was intro- 
duced in the seventh and early eighth centuries, 
and the primitive social habits of the nation, 
which reacted upon the alien institutions. Here- 
tofore Japan’s polity had in general been built 
upon the patriarchal organization of her ruling 
tribe, having its hereditary sovereign in the 
house father of the family, which was believed 
to be the main trunk of the whole tribe, and its 
subordinate chiefs in the heads of clans and 
families, which were arranged more or less in 
the order of kinship. As the population had 
grown and the territory expanded, the tribal 
system had become increasingly untenable; and 
an immense growth of clientage and of the ag- 
grandizement of land at the hands of great fam- 
ilies had brought the whole political scheme to 
the verge of dissolution. With a view to saving 
the country from the impending danger and 
once again securing the imperial power, the 
entire fabric of the state and society was now 
remade from top to bottom in a most daring and 
thorough program of reforms, which was almost 
wholly patterned after the centralized govern- 
ment of the T’ang empire of China. 

The reforms made the emperor the apex of 
an elaborate system of bureaucratic administra- 
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tion cast in a logical and hierarchical mold. The 
entire free population was freed from private 
control and placed under the direct rule of the 
government. All the economic land of the coun- 
try was rescued from the domanial lords and 
put under the ownership or at least the superior 
right of the state; and nearly all the rice land 
under cultivation was allotted equally to the 
people according to a plan of periodical redistri- 
bution. Immediately the ingrained native habits 
of the people began to react upon the artificial 
structure: the powerful would regain control 
over the persons and lands of the weak; the 
peasants would cling to their lots of rice land, 
for the success of its cultivation depended upon 
intensive care of long duration. 'Fhese forces 
had to work through and around the new regime; 
nevertheless, they succeeded during the next 
four or five centuries in remodeling the elab- 
orate organization bit by liit until at last a new 
sort of national life utterly unforeseen by the 
reformers emerged. In the eleventh century one 
may observe two groups of phenomena which 
had resulted: the jirogress of great private do- 
mains called shd and the rise of the private 
warrior, the two factors which were destined to 
be combined in this and the following ages. 

The typical shd at its full maturity was an ex- 
tensive landed possession of a noble personage or 
of a religious institution, which was more or less 
exempt from public taxation and exercised more 
or less jurisdiction ufK)n its inhabitants. These 
domains grew immensely in number and in ex- 
tent and steadily absorbed into themselves the 
publicly controlled lands and people, whether 
by purchase or exchange, by gift or commenda- 
tion or by compulsion. Moreover, the private 
as opj)oscd to the j)ublic point of view, which 
was at once the cause and the effect of the shd^ 
prevailed over the country so much that even 
public lands and public offices came to be re- 
garded in the light of private possessions and 
tended to become patrimonies of influential 
families. It was thus that shd, as also the dimin- 
ishing public “domains,” came to include among 
their tenants of lands and offices the private 
\varri(jrs who had also come into being. 

I'hese v/arriors like the shd were a spontane- 
ous jwoduct of the age. The social unrest caused 
by the very failure of the reformed polity had 
increased and had compelled capable j)eoplc to 
arm themselves for self-protection. At the same 
time ambitious sons of noble families, who had 
chafed under the enervating life at Kyoto, the 
capital, had descended upon the country as offi- 
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cials of the shd or of the local government; they 
had already multiplied and formed well organ- 
ized groups of families. Among the most influ- 
ential were the two clans, the Minamoto and 
the Taira, both descended from the imperial 
house. Alen of this new local nobility were also 
armed; and between them and local warriorg 
there gradually arose relations of vassalage much 
in the same maimer as in the Frankish com- 
mendation and benefice. At first the innumer- 
able groups of lord and vassal that had thus 
sprung into being were largely independent of 
one another and in that ill organized form took 
part in small w^ars that occurred in many places 
whether as soldiers of fortune or in the service 
of public expeditions. While so serving, the 
separate bands were by the exigencies of war 
and by the increasing coherence of the clan 
organization among the lords welded into larger 
and larger bodies of vassalage, at first slowly and 
then from the middle of the twelfth century 
more rapidly. 'J'hiis arose new classes, with their 
new moral code of fidelity and valor, which in 
the next ages w^Te to be the real political masters 
of the nation . 

In this era of scarce currency the warriors like 
other peojde coukl subsist only upon the land. 
Did the institutions of fief and infeudation there- 
fore come into existence? Here w'as a singular 
state of things. Most of the lands that supported 
the warriors were neither their own alodia nor 
fiefs granted by their military chiefs, but, on the 
contrary, tenures of land and office held under 
the local govcriiinent or under the owners of 
shd; and on this material basis the vassals served 
their lords in war. So the typical warrior had 
two masters, non-military and military; to the 
former he as a tenant did official service or 
rendered merely pecuniary dues, but tc the lat- 
ter he as a vassal owed personal faith and gave 
services of life and death; from the former he 
received material support, while from the latter 
he enjoyed the necessary armed protection and 
sometimes also a benefice by w^ay of subgrant 
made out of the tenure which the chief himself 
held of a landlord or the local administration. 
These early forms of the fief, which would re- 
mind one of the tenures of church land that 
were held pro verbo regis by the vassals of Pepin 
or Charlemagne, continued in Japan far longer 
than in liurope and did not cease until the pro- 
longed civil war after the fourteenth century 
gradually crushed the non-military domanial 
lordship out of existence. 

In this state of lief and vassalage the feudal 
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control of Japan passed in 1186 into the hands 
of the head of the Minamoto clan, Yoritomo; 
for in that year the imperial government per- 
mitted Yoritomo to instal his vassals throughout 
the country as military governors and as col- 
lectors of local taxes and domanial dues. In 
1192 Yoritomo was granted the old title shogun 
(“leader of the army,** originally, sent against 
rebellious aborigines of the north), the title 
which henceforth came to be identified save for 
brief interruptions with the supreme suzerainty 
of all the vassals and rear vassals of the country. 
Since Yoritomo was the first chieftain who suc- 
ceeded in introducing an effective control of the 
nation through vassal relationships, the feudal 
ages of Japanese history in the political sense, 
which were to continue for nearly seven hun- 
dred years, may be said to have begun in 1186 
or 1192. 

Before attempting a discussion of feudal in- 
stitutions it is necessary to make clear the se- 
quence of the political history of the successive 
feudal ages. Yoritomo established the seat of 
his feudal government at Kamakura, near the 
present Tokyo. The Minamoto line of shogun- 
ate continued only for three short generations 
until 1219, but the rule of Kamakura was main- 
tained a century longer until 1333 under the 
real control of the seven successive shikken^ or 
lieutenants, of the Mojo family; they upheld 
nominal shoguns of the imperial or a noble 
house. Then followed a brief period from 1333 
to 1336 in which the imperial court at Kyoto 
succeeded in recovering the actual government 
but immediately lost its control through the 
dissatisfaction of the feudal classes. Again was 
established a shogunate, this time at Muromaehi 
in Kyoto by the Ashikaga branch of the Mina- 
moto clan; fifteen shoguns succeeded one an- 
other until 1573; meanwhile their easy going 
rule and loose organization plunged the country 
into a period of civil war. The Muromaehi 
period may be divided into two parts: from 1336 
until 1392 the struggle for supremacy between 
rival factions of warriors caused the imperial 
house to be divided against itself into two dynas- 
ties of emperors; in 1392 the dynasty supported 
by the Ashikaga shogun prevailed over the other 
and the imperial court was again united, al- 
though its fortunes as also those of the civil 
nobles in Kyoto sank to the lowest depths. The 
civil war which now raged with increasing fury 
for more than two centuries and wearied and 
exhausted all classes of people finally produced 
three leaders of superior ability; Nobunaga Oda 


from 1573 to 1582, Hideyoshi Toyotomi from 
1582 to 1598 and leyasu Tokugawa from 1600 
to 1616 successively carried forward the heroic 
work of subduing disorder and unifying feudal 
control. It was leyasu who finally gave the na- 
tion the peace it sorely needed and founded at 
Edo, the present Tokyo, the Tokugawa shogun- 
ate which lasted through fifteen shoguns until 
1867. Their administration rigidly bound as it 
was by rules and precedents could not cope with 
the political and economic troubles that grad- 
ually accumulated nor with the unforeseen diffi- 
culties caused by the advent of foreign powers 
demanding diplomatic dealings with a respon- 
sible central government. The years after the 
visits of Commodore Perry in 1853 and 1854 
saw a tremendous upheaval of reform move- 
ments, which at last brought about the downfall 
of the feudal regime and the restoration of the 
emperor as the true sovereign. With this sum- 
mary sketch of the political history as a back- 
ground we shall glance at a few of the larger 
institutions which developed and then decayed 
during these seven centuries. 

Many a singular aspect of Japanese vassalage 
was due to the abiding presence of the emperor 
as the sole fountain of all sovereign rights. This 
fact had constituted the basis of the great re- 
forms of the seventh century; when the reformed 
polity had slowly died, the theory of imperial 
power survived. It was the sovereign who sanc- 
tioned the office of shogun and enabled the 
latter to give his feudal rule a hierarchical or- 
ganization; and whenever that structure was 
weakened it was again loyalty to the imperial 
authority which was invoked as the justification 
of all movements for feudal unity and control 
and finally for the overthrow of the feudal re- 
gime itself. 

When the shogunate first made its appearance 
its control over the warrior classes was very 
incomplete, for the suzerain *s immediate vassals 
still held tenures under non-military lords and 
rear vassalage was still poorly developed. Then 
vassalage slowly advanced and embraced more 
warriors hitherto unattached. Feudal evolution 
was, however, much confused in the middle of 
the fourteenth century, when many opponents 
of the suzerain followed the non-military gov- 
ernment of the rival imperial court. The shogun 
of the Muromaehi age proper saw for a moment 
a perfect feudal hierarchy formed under his 
supreme command; for now almost all warriors 
had become vassals of some lord or other, while 
at the same time the domanial lords of the sho 
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and the local civil governors had nearly disap- 
peared under the impact of war. The shogun 
and the baron, who had formerly been mere 
protectors of their vassals’ fiefs, had gradually 
become their real grantors; the true fief — that is, 
the fief which was given by the lord out of his 
own fief or alodium to the vassal — had thus come 
slowly to prevail. Soon, however, the shogun 
lost hold of the political situation and the unitary 
hierarchy split into many regional hierarchies 
under warring lords; these ruled over vassals and 
peasants like autonomous princes. The worst 
state of anarchy was reached in the sixteenth 
century. 

When Nobunaga and then Hideyoshi rapidly 
gathered up the military forces under their uni- 
fied control they built their regime upon the 
existing state of society, in which men and land 
had been as completely feudalized as was pos- 
sible; but they, especially Hideyoshi, held down 
the local barons with a strong hand, while per- 
mitting them to retain their seigniorial powers 
so long as their fidelity and service toward the 
suzerain were irreproachable. The public pow- 
ers of suzerain and baron were firmly estab- 
lished, but the personal rights of the vassal in 
relation to the lord, which had risen hopefully 
during the civil war, were rudely curbed. 

Such was the regime which leyasu, the Toku- 
gawa shogun, inherited and perfected. lie and 
his immediate successors carefully elaborated 
rules and institutions of government and built 
up a polity in which feudal and centralizing 
forces were combined and balanced with great 
ingenuity. Under this system the baronies Qian) 
remained throughout as self-governing as be- 
fore; but at the same time the shogun’s auto- 
cratic control over them was even more thor- 
ough and effective than that of Hideyoshi. The 
shogun also created large domains for his imme- 
diate support, which he administered bureau- 
cratically, not feudally. The barons {daimyd), 
on their part, generally copied this pattern in 
their respective spheres: they too became more 
or less autocratic lords and therewith combined 
the capacity of territorial princes. 

It has been intimated that the true fief de- 
veloped and prevailed in the period of civil war. 
The full differentiation of the warrior class from 
the peasantry took place somewhat earlier, in 
the course of the Kamakura age; and then its 
special privileges as a class rose steadily until 
it was during the shogunate of Edo raised in 
legal status far above the commoners. There are 
certain peculiarities of the class of warriors, or 
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samurai (literally, attendants or servitors), as 
they were called, in comparison with the chev- 
aliers in mediaeval Europe. In Europe, generalb 
speaking, the vassal and the chevalier were after 
a time one and the same person, and then from 
the thirteenth century there were a great many 
vassals who were not chevaliers; in Japan, on 
the contrary, once vassalage had triumphed, 
there existed few samurai who w^ere not vassals, 
save the men who were by chance momentarily 
thrown out of feudal relations. Nor were there, 
as was usual in Europe, vassals who had plural 
lords at the same time; questions of ligeance 
were here practically non-existent. The samu- 
rai’s moral tenets, called sometimes in late feudal 
ages hushido (the way of the warrior), present 
at once similarities to and dilTcrenccs from the 
attributes of European chivalry. The fundamen- 
tal principles of personal faith and of personal 
honor in relation to it were common in both, 
for their origins and causes were much the same 
tradition and the same social needs and class 
interests, and the principles of fides were by no 
means a peculiar heritage of the Germanic races 
only. But the special virtues based upon per- 
sonal faith which were demanded of the samurai 
and the chevalier were singularly different. The 
former was bound to far more than his con- 
tractual obligations and owed to his lord an 
absolute and unlimited devotion. As for lapses 
from mere duties, they were many and flagrant 
during the civil wars but were, particularly in 
the last period, swiftly and severely punished 
by a relentless system of sanction. Such one- 
sided emphasis upon the vassal’s virtues is a 
proof of the peculiar spiritual heritage of the 
race, as also of the peculiar character of the 
Japanese feudal contract, a discussion of which 
would take us too far afield. A corollary of the 
doctrine of duty was the accurate control of 
detail in the daily life of the samurai: he should 
at all times have a perfect mastery of the circum- 
stances which were within his control, so that 
when a supreme moment of sacrifice supervened 
he should instantly accept it without leaving 
to lord or peer any possible cause for embarrass- 
ment. Finally, a remarkable contrast with Euro- 
pean chivalry is seen in the absence of the cult 
of the woman. What may be said to have taken 
its place in the bushidd was a ready understand- 
ing of and sympathy for the feelings of one’s 
comrade and enemy — ^thc enemy always in- 
cluded. This the samurai had inherited from 
the earlier ages when men and women of the 
court nobility cultivated what they termed mono 
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no award (feelings of things); the warrior deep- 
ened its meaning into a code of hushi no nasake 
(the samurai’s compassion). The resultant disci- 
pline of these and other moral qualities, strongly 
fused as they were in the crucible of war and of 
rigorous mutual sanction, was, when the feudal 
regime had passed away, translated into a staunch 
loyalty to the emperor and devotion to the coun- 
try and has in this new form proved thus far an 
invaluable asset of the nation in its new career 
of struggle and ascent. 

From the middle of the nineteenth century 
Japan saw a great national upheaval which after 
a bewildering succession of events swiftly and 
completely swept away feudal institutions and 
laid the foundations of a totally dilTerent regime. 
The primary motive force for the general change 
was the imperious need which was universally 
felt of effecting national unity in the face of 
foreign aggression; this was immediately fol- 
lowed by an ardent desire to compete with the 
western powers with the very weapons with 
which they confronted Japan, but the feudal 
system could hardly have been broken with such 
rapidity and thoroughness had it not been for 
the fact that it had been long outworn: the use 
of money and the growth of commerce and 
capital had for centuries been slowly loosening 
the feudal fabric of society; and the institution 
of the emperor, which had often seemed incom- 
patible with the shogunate ever since its begin- 
ning, had remained as a potential rallying ground 
upon which the elements of discontent could 
find a common justification. The rigid .structure 
of the Tokugawa shogunate after more than two 
hundred and fifty years of existence liad grown 
out of joint at some crucial points, especially in 
the balance of power between the baronies and 
in the hierarchical order of the vassal classes: 
some baronies had passed beyond the central 
control, and almost everywhere the ability and 
courage for action were found much more in the 
lower strata of the samurai than in the higher 
and also in the men of dispossessed fiefs, whose 
numbers the autocratic shogunate had been 
multiplying, as it now saw, to its own injury. 
Bushido had trained loyalty at the expense of 
initiative and the spirit of adventure, but it was 
precisely these latter qualities of which the lower 
and outlawed samurai appeared as an embodi- 
ment; and with these they combined that disci- 
plined sense of sacrifice which in its new forms 
often meant a desire fearlessly to go about doing 
things, no matter what, which they considered 
as disinterested. At first extremely confused, 


their motives and aims gradually clarified them- 
selves and impelled them to the accomplishment 
of definite ends, first destructive and then con- 
structive. 

The first great destructive effort was directed 
against the shogunate. The movement was in- 
spired chiefly by men of the two strong baronies 
of the south, Satsuma and Choshu (Nagato), 
which had long been half hearted in their alle- 
giance to the suzerain; often at odds with each 
other, they were finally united. Men of some 
other southern baronies and many unattached 
samurai bent their energies in the same direc- 
tion, using whatever pretext they could seize 
upon to embarrass the authorities at lulo, al- 
though not always in concert and not always 
under the leadership of Satsuma and Chdshu. 
At length in 1867 the last Tokugawa shogun, 
Yoshinobu (Keiki), surrendered his govern- 
mental powers to the emperor; he was at once 
deprived of his office and rank and in the next 
year retired into a pension fief which the im- 
perial government granted him. 

The shogunate was no more, but there still 
continued the old baronies and vassalage; in 
them were vested the intrenched interests of 
half a million armed samurai and their tlepend- 
ents. The surprising success with which these 
formidable historic institutions were obliterated 
must be attributed to the enlightened public 
spirit with which their long training in bush id 6 
inspired many lords and vassals. In i86q the bar- 
ons of Satsuma, Choshu, Ilizen and Tosa, all of 
the south, voluntarily returned to the emperor 
their land and their public j)owers, which they 
declared their forefathers had “usurped” from 
him; the example was followed by many others 
and then forced upon the rest in 1871. The 263 
baronies were reorganized upon a semifeudal 
basis under imperial control, and the men of the 
old feudal classes were left as administrators and 
as holders of fiefs and pensions in the improvised 
seigniories, d^his system, whose incongruity with 
true national unity was obvious, was soon de- 
stroyed root and branch and replaced by a rad- 
ically reconstructed, centralized system of ad- 
ministration. Between 1871 and 1874 a national 
army was created by conscription of all classes 
of people; beginnings were made of a new law 
and a new system of courts completely replacing 
the feudal jurisdiction; the currency, the land 
tax and popular education were likewise started 
on novel principles; and preparations for a new 
national constitution and even agitations for the 
establishment of representative assemblies be- 
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gan. Soon after, the samurai were disarmed and 
their revenues were redeemed by public bonds 
representing a total capitalization which, based 
as it was upon the samurai’s own claims, was 
far below the real value of their old fiefs and 
pensions. Thus was the historic feudal regime 
of Japan eradicated rapidly and thoroughly and 
without great injustice. 

The sweeping revolution was not accom- 
plished altogether peacefully. The shogunate 
offered feeble armed resistance near Kyoto, but 
the great battle ^vhich impended at Edo in 1868 
was happily averted by a remarkable personal 
understanding between a few men on the im- 
perial and the feudal sides. Certain conservative 
baronies of the north which still held out against 
the new government were easily reduced by 
force in the same year. 

K. Asakawa 
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FEUDS are relations of mutual animosity among 
intimate groups in which a resort to violence is 
anticipated on both sides. The historical blood 
vengeance feud {q-v,), common in primitive so- 
ciety, constitutes the most characteristic feud 
pattern. The family feuds which arc to this day 
frequent in certain isolated regions are closely 
related to it, and many other forms of violence 
in contemporary society are also complicated by 
elements highly reminiscent of the true feud. 
While there is no actual historical continuity 
between the primitive and the modern feud, 
there is in many respects a continuity of pattern. 
The chief difference is that while the blood 
vengeance feud was itself the expression of prim- 
itive law, the modern feud is at least formally 
illegal and characteristically fills the interstices 
left in the functioning of the prevailing system 
of legal organization. A feud element is to be 
found in racketeering, which abounds where an 
opportunity exists to organize a market which 
remains active although under the ban of the 
law or which cannot be organized due to legal 
obstacles in the path of organization. The in- 
spection of the racketeer and his mob frequently 
discloses the presence of many intimate ties 
which add to the business of violence the fillip 
of inter-racial or interfamily rivalry. Italian gangs 
in bootlegging wars in Chicago are often aligned 
against Irish gangs and the members of one clan 
battle the members of another. Personal loyalties 
to particular gang chiefs or to members of an 
old club stand out prominently in the history of 
organized violence. Armed conflict between the 
warring business factions becomes glorified and 
not infrequently distorted by the complicating 
motives of a more intimate and less calculated 
nature. Those who fall by the wayside are often 
those who have allowed “sentimental” consid- 
erations to mislead them into overestimating 
their power and into refusing to accept a work- 
ing arrangement while yet there was time and 
opportunity. 
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The family feud is distributed chiefly where 
isolation and sparseness of population have de- 
veloped a tradition of legal self-help. It is char- 
acteristically associated with the Balkans, Cor- 
sica, Sicily, Scotland and the southern mountain 
areas of the United States. The latter, the most 
spectacular feud areas in the United States, are 
isolated localities where self-help was once the 
dominating necessity and where decentralized 
judicial administration has enfeebled the en- 
forcement of the law. The notorious Hatfield- 
McCoy feud may be taken as typical. It was 
fought out between families which lived on op- 
posite sides of a small river fork which separated 
Kentucky from West Virginia. The land where 
they lived had been prized by several Indian 
tribes for its game, and the early settlers unpro- 
tected by any official authority did their own 
hunting, fanning and fighting. They adopted 
the fighting tactics of the Indians, who shrewdly 
took advantage of the cover offered by the for- 
ests. During the Civil War property was en- 
dangered by marauders from both armies and 
the Hatfields and the McCoys organized sepa- 
rate bands to protect themselves and their neigh- 
bors. Although on the same side of the conflict, 
these bands frequently brushed with one an- 
other, but it was not until fifteen years after the 
war at an election quarrel that the feud broke 
out. Each family had been so long isolated that 
it was related to nearly everyone in its own vi- 
cinity, and it was utterly impossible to secure 
the punishment of a Hatfield on the Kentucky 
side or of a McCoy on the West Virginia side 
of the line. Each side was reenforced by des- 
peradoes who were fugitives from justice in 
more settled communities. They all gloried in 
the unbounded freedom of their lives; indeed, 
one reason for the rekindling of the feud pattern 
is precisely the vivid excitement which accom- 
panies the release of primitive human impulses 
and the revival of the code of an earlier epoch. 

Something of the primitive immediacy of the 
feud appears also in the relations between races 
and nationalities whose relative status is under^ 
going rapid change. If the former slave chal- 
lenges the economic position of the master, if 
the foreign wage earner applies for a job, if the 
foreign cultivator possessing a low standard of 
life bids for a farm, if the foreign manager 
operates a plantation and disregards local law 
and custom, if, in short, any sudden upset occurs 
in the existing pattern of claims for freedom of 
movement, for income or for deference, there 
arise the probability of violence and the growth 
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of malignant hostilities between the opposing 
groups. Wherever social change begets social 
conflict the way is open for the appearance of 
primitive ways of adjusting grievances. Only a 
few individuals may be adversely affected to 
start with, and their claims for aid through regu- 
lar channels have small chance of success in the 
confusions of the novel situation. The difficulties 
which arise piecemeal from the exigencies of 
those who are early affected and who are in- 
equitably burdened by the strain of social de- 
velopment are those which provoke the appear- 
ance of local violence, in which personal, family 
and other intimate differences and affiliations 
may reenforce the motives to assertive action. 

Quarrels within a group pass by easy stages 
into feuds, which are particularly intense just 
prior to the dissolution of the unity of the group. 
The controversy may be essentially trivial in its 
origins, yet it may occur at a time when the 
energies of the group are nicely balanced, and 
thus at once threaten the integrity of the whole. 
Under these circumstances virulent hatreds are 
aroused and directed against factional opponents 
or contending parties. The general sense of 
danger to the whole fabric of the social order 
renders it more difficult for each individual to 
keep his own repressed disloyalties in check. 
This leads him to project his own disloyalty upon 
his opponent, thus aggravating the situation. 

It is notorious that feuds continue long after 
the precipitating episodes are lost in oblivion 
and that every participant is keenly sensitive to 
matters of honor. A by-product of the feud re- 
lation is the relatively permanent concentration 
of affects upon non-practical matters. There 
arises a state of continuing sensitiveness about 
ceremonious deference to emblems, names and 
associated prestige symbols. The members of 
each party to the feud are intimately locked to- 
gether in the bonds of mutual identification, 
able to get on unusually well with one another 
just so long as they are able to externalize their 
aggressions against an outside party. Instances 
of failure to accept opportunities for aggression 
threaten the whole structure of intimate under- 
standing, and the aggression turns back against 
those closely connected with the group. The re- 
linquishment of personal autonomy which is 
necessitated by the feud can be sustained only 
when ample targets and occasions of aggression 
against the outside group are offered. Hence the 
supporting motives to the cult of honor. 

Although it is possible to point to isolated 
remnants of the feud, modem society has many 
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elements which are radically incompatible with 
it and which have contributed to its decline. 
Industrialism, intercommunication and urbani- 
zation have altered both the geographical and 
the imaginative worlds in which men live. loy- 
alties to primary associations have been disin- 
tegrated through the scattering of families, the 
growth of new preoccupations and the emer- 
gence of larger social aggregates. The decline in 
the feud pattern can be traced among peoples 
who have shifted their habitat from rural op- 
pression to comparative urban independence. 
After a spectacular flare up in the United States 
the “Molly McGuires” decayed among the Irish 
immigrants, as did the Mafia among the later 
Italian immigrants. 

The enterprises of those who promote the 
large secondary patterns of society may be cut 
across by “private feuds.” State and church are 
consequently hostile to the “petty” loyalties 
which sustain the feud. Even in the field of 
international relations, once marked by “private 
war,” violence has been regularized to conform 
to the exactions of the modern state system and 
to diminish the role of spontaneous efforts for 
“justice” and “honor.” 

Harold D. Lass well 
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FEUERBACH, LUDWIG ANDREAS (1804- 
72), German philosopher. In initiating the natu- 
ralistic reaction to the absolute idealism of 
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Hegel, Feuerbach fathered various schools of 
aggressive materialism which profoundly influ- 
enced the tenor of philosophical, political and 
social thought in Germany. He began his career 
as a Hegelian but soon rejected the system as a 
disguised theology which sought to deduce and 
justify by dubious logic the empirical, non- 
racional facts of experience. Proclaiming the 
necessity for a reform of philosophy he urged 
that man and man’s psychological needs be taken 
as the starting point of all social and philo- 
sophical thinking. 

Feuerbach’s Das Wesen des Christenthums 
(Leipsic 1841, 2nd cd. 1843; tr. by M. Evans, 
2nd ed. Ix)ndon 1877) contained a revolutionary 
interpretation of theology and converted the left 
Hegelians to a vague humanistic materialism. 
He contended that the essence of religion is 
human feeling, that man in worshiping God is 
unconsciously worshiping an idealization of 
himself. Theology is an intellectual sublimation 
by which man attempts to gratify his feeling of 
want. Marx and Engels criticized Feuerbach’s 
psychology of religion on the grounds that it was 
unable to explain the fact that men have differ- 
ent religions at different times and places and 
that religious feeling itself is a social product. 
They also took F'euerbach to task for substitut- 
ing a new religion of humanity for outmoded 
theology. 

Feuerbach’s sensationalistic materialism was 
even more influential in combating orthodox re- 
ligion than was his religious psychology. Mole- 
schott, Buchner, Vogt and other scientific popu- 
larizers who played important roles in the free 
thought movement avowed themselves his dis- 
ciples. Mind was declared to be a derivative 
product of the body and the whole content of 
man’s consciousness was explained as the auto- 
matic effect of the external world upon his sense 
organs. Marx criticized the static nature of 
Feuerbach’s materialism and upheld the activity 
of the mind and the power of human beings to 
react upon their environment and transform it. 
Feuerbach’s “vulgar materialism” prevented 
him from adequately explaining social and his- 
torical events. The incidence of the Feuerbach- 
ian doctrine that man is a creature of his physical 
environment was primarily political, as is shown 
by his attempt to offer a food chemistry as a 
social panacea: “We can see the important eth- 
ical and political significance which the doctrine 
of foods has for humanity .... Human fare is 
the foundation of human culture and sentiment. 
Do you want to improve the people? Then in- 


stead of preaching against sin give them bette. 
food. Man is what he eats” (Review of Mole- 
schott’s Lehre der Nahrungsmittel, reprinted in 
Sdmmtiiche Werke, vol. x, p. 22). 

Feuerbach’s social epistemology and anthro- 
pomorphic metaphysics contain in nuce many 
of the views later developed by Dilthey, Durk- 
heim and more recently Heidegger. 

Sidney Hook 
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FEUERBACH, PAUI. JOHANN ANSELM 
VON (1775-1833), German jurist. Feuerbach 
studied at the University of Jena, where he be- 
came first an instructor and later a professor of 
law. Subsequently he taught at Kiel and at the 
Bavarian University of Landshut. In 1805 he 
was appointed to the Bavarian Ministry of Jus- 
tice and commissioned to draft the new criminal 
code. lie resigned in 1814 to become second 
president of the Court of Appeals in Bamberg; 
from 1817 until his death he was first president 
of the Court of Appeals in Ansbach. 

Feuerbach was an outstanding figure in the 
history of German criminal law. His scientific 
works bear the imprint of the great intellectual 
currents of his time and he was obviously influ- 
enced by the theory of natural law and by the 
zeal for rational reform which characterized the 
Enlightenment. It was to Kant’s method of 
critical philosophy, however, that he was most 
responsive. Kant’s sharp distinction between 
legality and morality was reflected in Feuer- 
bach’s Kritik des naturlichen Rechts (Hamburg 
1796), which attempted to establish the funda- 
mental independence of law as against morality 
and which opposed the claims of the criminal 
law to punish the immoral state of mind as such. 
This point of view accounts for his passionate 
opposition to Stiibel and Grolman’s doctrine 
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of prevention, which made a precautionary de- 
fense against dangerous characters the goal of 
criminal law. 

Feuerbach’s attitude toward legislative reform 
was expressed in his Revision der Grundsdtze 
und Grundbegrijfe des positiven peinlichen Rechts 
(2 vols., Giessen 1799-^1800), a work based upon 
a narrowly juristic conception of criminal law. 
Penalties were to be inflicted only where there 
was an infringement of law, and strict legal 
retribution was justified by its double aim of 
protecting the community through its deterrent 
effect upon crime and of fixing limits for the 
state’s punitive power. Thus the categorical im- 
perative of the Kantian criminal law of retribu- 
tion found with Feuerbach its justification in 
the aims and tasks of positive law. 

Feuerbach’s principles were embodied in the 
Bavarian criminal code of 1813, which he pre- 
pared. It was an epoch making work in German 
criminal law and was adopted by several other 
German states. Based upon the theory that a 
penalty can be meted out only where the law 
actually provides for it, the code was a logically 
articulated penal system with graduated penal- 
ties and with a clear legal statement of the 
grounds for mitigating or increasing them; each 
statement of facts with its fixed concepts and 
relative penal categories was couched in unam- 
biguous language and left little room for judicial 
discretion. Feuerbach secured the abolition of 
torture in Bavaria in 1806, but his plans for a 
thorough reform of the traditional inquisitorial 
proceedings met with no success. Through his 
writings, however, he was successful in arousing 
an intelligent appreciation of the importance of 
comparative law in relation to procedure and 
in preparing the way for the impending turning 
point in penal procedure which brought with it 
public arraignment proceedings. 

Feuerbach was also the author of masterly 
studies of individual criminal psychology, of 
which the account of Kaspar Hauser {Kaspar 
Hauser, Beispiel eines V erbrechens am Seelenleben 
des Menschen, Ansbach 1832; tr. by H. G. Lin- 
berg, 3rd ed. London 1834) aroused the most 
widespread interest. These searching literary 
studies of crime did not, however, suggest to 
their author that any psychological differentia- 
tion was necessary in the rigid schematization 
of criminal acts. The limitations of his aims 
grow increasingly apparent with the develop- 
ment of modern social and social- pedagogical 
impulses. Nevertheless, the germ of the now 
widely accepted indeterminate sentence is found 
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in the Bavarian criminal code with its provision 
for possible release before the termination of 
the penitentiary sentence. Feuerbach was the 
first German jurist to direct effectively the sci- 
ence and legislation of criminal law into the 
paths needed by the modern constitutional state. 
He insisted upon unconditional maintenance of 
the authority of the law and upon respect for 
the legal guaranties which protect individual 
freedom and without which protective law de- 
generates into lawlessness. 

Max Grunhut 

Other important works: Phitosophisch-juridische Unter- 
suchunjf iihcr das I 'erhrechen des Hochverraths (Erfurt 
1798); Lehrhuch des gerncinen in Deutschland gidtigen 
peinlichen Rechts (Giessen 1801, 14th cd. 1847); Kritik 
des kleimihrodisihen Enhvurfs eines peinlichen Gesetz- 
huchs fur die haierischen Staaten, 3 vols. (CJ lessen 
1804); Betfaihtufigen liber das (hschworeneti'-Gericht 
(Landshut 1813); Betraihtungen iiher die Ojjentlich- 
keit und ABindlu hkeit der (jcrechtigkeitspflege, 2 vols. 
(Giessen 1821-25); Aktenmdssige Darstellung merk" 
wurdiger I 'erbrechen, 2 vols. (Giessen 1828-29), tr. by 
Lady Ciordon as Narratives of Remarkable 

Criminal Trials (London 1846). 

Consult: Anselm Hitter von Feuerbachs . . . Leben und 
Wirken, ed. by L. A. Feuerbach, 2 vols. (Leipsic 
1852); Grunhut, Max, Anselm v. Feuerbach und das 
Problem der sirafrcchtlichen Zurechnung, llambur- 
gischc Schriften zur gesamten Strafrechtswissenschaft, 
vol. iii (Hamburg 1922); Doring, Oskar, Feuerbachs 
Straftlieone und ihr Verhdltnis zur kantischen Philoso- 
phie, Kantsiudien, Ergiinzungsheft no. iii (Berlin 
1907); Geisel, K., Der feuerbaclCsche Kntwurf von 
jSc)/y sein Strafensystem und dessen Fntrvif klung ((Jdt- 
tingen 1929); Stintzing, R. von, and l^andsberg, E., 
Gesihuhte der deutsdien Hechtsivissenschaft, 3 vols. 
(Munich 1S80-1910) vol. iii, pt. ii, p. 112-39; Bar, K. 
L. von, Geschiihte des deutsihen Straf rechts (Berlin 
1882), tr. by T. S. Bell, Continental Legal History 
series, vol. vi (Boston 1916) p. 326-32 and 428-34. 

FICHTE, JOHANN GOITLIEB (1762- 
1814), German philosopher. Fichte was born 
at Rammenau, the son of a ribbon weaver. He 
studied at Jena and Zurit h and taught at Jena 
from 1794 to 1799. When he was dismissed on 
charges of atheism he took up residence in 
Berlin; there he helped to found the University 
of Berlin, of which he became the first rector 
in 1810. After he resigned from this position 
in 1812 he continued to teach at the university 
until his sudden death. 

The originality of Fichte’s ethical system 
consisted in the synthesis it established be- 
tween the autonomous ethics originating in 
Kant and the French Revolution, and social 
and anti-individualistic ethics. At the opposite 
pole from the hierarchic superindividualism c- 
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Hegel and the traditionalistic impersonalism of 
the romanticists and Schelling, Fichte went 
beyond the individualism of Kant in a trans- 
personalistic conception which made all moral 
consciousness participate in a supraconscious 
flux of autonomous creative activity (mind con- 
ceived as “we”). The totality derived from 
transpersonal activity he considered to be anti- 
hicrarchical and founded on the equivalency of 
all the members, who were strictly individual- 
ized and indispensable; it was a totality of 
integration and collaboration, not of domination 
and subordination. The activistic transperson- 
alism of Fichte ended in a synthesis between 
universalism and individualism. He held it to 
be erroneous to identify the moral ideal totality 
with the state and not to distinguish between 
the society and the state as empirical reality. 
Society opposed as an entity to the state had 
specific positive values superior to those rep- 
resented by the state. He insisted that the state 
was only a relative organization whose end was 
to render itself useless and to annihilate itself. 
In his Reden an die deutsche Nation (Berlin 1808, 
new ed. Munich 1929; tr. by R. F. Jones and 
G. F. Turnbull, Chicago 1922), which has 
been wrongly interpreted as the source of pan- 
Germanism while in fact the work combated it, 
Fichte declared that it was infinitely more im- 
portant for the Germans to develop their 
national culture whose support was society than 
to dominate by external victories obtained by 
their state. Since he urged that the national 
genius be realized in the objective and unper- 
sonifiable community and not in the will of a 
state, there was nothing aggressive about Fichte’s 
nationalism; it harmonized with his cosmopoli- 
tan ideal of humanity — ^in which all nations 
were to collaborate in original ways — ^and with 
his pacifism. 

Fichte was led to socialism, of which he was 
one of the first representatives in modern times, 
as a logical consequence of his activistic and 
at the same time anti-individualistic ethics. In 
interpreting liberty as a continuous creation 
and in considering labor as the medium through 
which this creation was to be realized he was 
led to demand positive guaranties that every 
man should be in a position to exercise creative 
liberty by his labor. Socialistic property should 
be, according to Fichte, identical with labor 
and be constituted according to the exigencies 
of its division: it consisted primarily in the right 
to follow one’s professional bent freely backed 
by the right to the instruments of production 


and the whole product of labor. Property 
should belong to the guilds into which the 
three essential professions were divided accord- 
ing to their specialties. The functioning of pro- 
duction was to be ordered by the self-govern- 
ment of these corporate associations and their 
mutual agreements. The opposition between 
society and the state thus played an essential 
role in Fichte’s socialistic constructions. The 
closed state was neither proprietor nor pro- 
ducer. The autonomous economic society gov- 
erned itself through the mediation of the cor- 
porate associations. Fichte’s thought tended in 
the direction of a synthesis between liberalism 
and socialism, toward an anti -individualistic 
liberalism and an antistate socialism. It ended, 
however, in a state socialism and he finally 
attributed to the corporations a monopoly insti- 
tuted by the state which uses the corporate 
associations as its organs. This may be ex- 
plained by the fact that when Fichte elaborated 
his socialist theory he was under the influence 
of juridical individualism, which reduced every 
positive right to the will of the individual or 
the state. In perceiving that every economic 
organization must be regulated by law Fichte 
held that it must be controlled by the commands 
of a state, which was in contradiction to his 
predictions concerning the future disappearance 
of the state. When later Fichte rejected juridical 
individualism and prepared the way for a new 
and larger conception of law directly attached 
to unpersonifiable objective communities (a 
conception of social law which later under the 
influence of the Fichtean ideas was developed 
by the historical school of jurists, by Christian 
Krause and the Germanists with their theories 
of Volksrecht)y he no longer had time to recast 
his socialistic constructions. Fichte’s ideas have, 
therefore, acquired a double influence in the 
history of socialist doctrines. Through the in- 
strumentality of Krause and his pupils, Ahrens 
and Darimon, who published in French, they 
influenced Proudhon (whose philosophy of work 
is entirely Fichtean) and their traces may be 
found in syndicalist and guild socialist doctrine. 
On the other hand, state socialism in Germany, 
not only of Lassalle but also of Rodbertus, has 
claimed the authority of Fichte, 

Georges Gurvitch 

Worksi S&mmtliche Werke, ed. by I. H. Fichte, 8 
vols. (Berlin 1845-46), together with Nachgelassene 
Werke, ed. by I. H. Fichte, 3 vols. (Bonn 1834-35), 
and Fichtes Briefwechsel, ed. by Hans Schulz, 2 vols. 
(and ed. Leipsic 1030), represent a complete collec- 
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cion of Fichte’s writings. An edition of his selected 
works is that by Fritz Medicus, 6 vols. (Leipsic 
19H-12). 

Considti Medicus, F., Fichtes Leben (Leipsic 1914)^ 
Lask, E., Fichtes Idealismus und die Geschichte (Tu- 
bingen 1902); Ldon, Xavier, Fichte et son temps, 3 
vols. (Paris 1922-27); Kroner, Richard, Von Kant 
bis Hegel, 2 vols. (Tubingen 1921-24); Weber, 
Marianne, Fichtes Sozialismus (Tiibingen 1900); Wall- 
ner, Nico, Fichte als politischer Denker (Halle 1926); 
Gurvitch, G., Fichtes System der concreten Ethik 
(Tiibingen 1924), and Vid 4 e du droit social (Paris 
1931); Walz, G. A., Die Staatsidee des Rationalismus 
und der Romantik und die Staatsphilosophie Fichtes 
(Berlin 1928); Vaughan, C. E., Studies in the History 
of Political Philosophy, ed. by A. G. Little, 2 vols. 
(Manchester 1925) vol. ii, ch. iii. 

FICKER, CASPAR JULIUS VON (1826- 
1902), German historian. Picker studied juris- 
prudence and history in Bonn, Munster and 
Berlin and was a pupil of Johann Friedrich 
Bohmer in Frankfort. In politics he was pan- 
German and deeply regretted the exclusion of 
Austria from the German Confederation. At the 
age of twenty-six he became a professor at the 
University of Innsbruck and taught there in the 
faculty of philosophy until 1862 and again from 
1877 1^79- FroiB 1862 to 1877 he was a 

member of the faculty of law. 

Picker’s special fields of research were medi- 
aeval history and German and Italian legal his- 
tory. His knowledge of the archives of Germany 
and Italy was unsurpassed and his editions and 
critiques of these sources were contributions of 
kvSting value. Picker was equally important as a 
teacher, particularly of the auxiliary sciences and 
of historical methodology. He was the founder of 
the Innsbruck historical school and was Count 
Thun’s most valued adviser when the latter as 
minister of education undertook the reform of 
Austria’s university administration. In later 
years he boldly attempted to show through 
comparative law, independently of comparative 
philology, the kinship of the German peoples, 
maintaining that law is as characteristic of a 
nation as language. He saw the chief key to the 
genealogy of German law in matriarchy. 
Through his studies in comparative law he 
established connections between Spanish and 
German law. He anticipated philological- 
geographical research and reached fundamental 
conclusions concerning the relationship of law 
and custom and concerning the influence of 
custom on the development of law. 

Eberhard von Kunssberg 

Important works: Vom Reichsfilrstenstande (Innsbruck 
1861), continued by P. Puntschart (vol. ii, pts. i-iii. 
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Innsbruck 1911-23); Vom Ileerschllde (Innsbruck 
1862); Forschungen zur Reichs- und Rechtsgeschichte 
Italiens, 4 vols. (Innsbruck 1868-74); Vntersuchungen 
zur Rechtsgeschichte, 6 vols. (Innsbruck 1891-1904); 
“Tiber nahere Verw^andtschaft zwischen gothisch- 
spanischem und norwegisch-islandischem Rccht” in 
Ostcrreichischcs Instil ut fur Gcscbichtsforschung, 
Mitteilungen, supplement ii (1888) 455-542. Kicker 
also edited Der Spiegel deutscher Leute (Innsbruck 
1859); Acta imperii selecta (Innsbruck 1870); Die 
Regesten des Kaiseneichs . . . iiQH~i 2 y 2 , 3 vols. (Inns- 
bruck 1881-1901). A complete bibliography of the 
works of Kicker is found in Osterreichisches Institut 
fiir Geschichtsforschung, Mitteilungen, vol. xxx (1909) 

389-93* 

Consult: Jung, J., yulius Ficker (Innsbruck 1907); 
Caillemer, Robert, “La formation du droit fran^ais 
m^didval et les travaux de Julius Kicker” in University 
d’Aix-Marseille, Annales des facultes de droit et des 
lettres, vol. ii, no. ii (1906) 33-58, and Annales de la 
faculte de droit, vol. i (1907) 1-39, 207-24. 

FICTIONS. In the recent reaction against phys- 
ical science and its assumption of an independ- 
ent reality to which ideas must conform if they 
are to be true, idealistic philosophers and theo- 
logians, aided by some humanistic pragmatists 
and dogmatic positivists, have pressed the point 
that the concepts of natural science such as law, 
cause, atom, ether and the like are mere fictions 
having no correspondence in nature, although 
they are of aid in controlling things for practical 
purposes. Among social scientists too there has 
grown up a tendency to regard abstractions like 
social law, the economic motive, legal sover- 
eignty, social order and so on as fictions that 
have no objective significance in real life. 

The subject was brought to the fore in 19 ii 
when Vaihinger published his Philosophic des 
Als Oh, in which he attempted a survey and 
analysis of the fictions of the various sciences 
and of practical and religious thought. Interest 
in this field was further stimulated by the Anna- 
len der Philosophic, which contained contribu- 
tions from diverse specialists, especially jurists. 
Aside from the inaccuracy and superficiality of 
Vaihinger’s wide learning the chief weakness of 
his position is that in trying to stretch the notion 
of fiction to cover everything he leaves no room 
for a valid distinction between truth and false- 
hood, between fiction and reality. If identity and 
difference, unity and plurality, and all the other 
fundamental categories are fictional, then every 
one of Vaihinger’s assertions about reality, the 
order of sensations, convenience and fictions is 
itself fictional and results in a self-destructive 
nihilism. This, however, grows out of his un- 
necessary and mythicfid dualism between a purely 
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active thought and absolutely passive sensations, 
as if they belonged to two different worlds. If 
we realize that the abstract objects of thought, 
such as numbers, laws, perfectly straight lines, 
are real parts of nature, even though they do 
not exist as particular things but as the relations 
or transformations of such particulars, none of 
the so-called fictions of science in any way falsify 
its results. Because numbers or ratios are ab- 
stractions it does not follow that there is any- 
thing false or fictional in the assertion that the 
earth has one moon or that the rate of infant 
mortality has recently decreased. 

The contentions of the fictionalists, however, 
furnish cautions against false interpretations of 
scientific procedures and results. Abstractions 
arc real parts, phases or elements of things or 
else their relations. To identify them with things 
is a widespread fallacy which may be called 
reification. 

The processes of abstraction and classification 
have been called neglectivc fictions because the 
class “man"’ does not exist and only individuals 
do. But it cannot be denied that such statements 
as “John is a man” can have significance only 
if the predicate denotes something really com- 
mon to a number of individuals. Even an arti- 
ficial classification of governments such as Aris- 
totle’s cannot be called fictional merely because 
particular governments do not conform to it. 
For existing governments may be mixed forms 
or combinations of the elements of monarchy, 
aristocracy and democracy and their perversions, 
and the classification helps us to recognize the 
significant elements of such mixed forms. Al- 
though certain elements always occur in con- 
junction with others and never in isolation, this 
is no argument against their reality. The fact 
that no one can be a brother or a creditor with- 
out being other things is no argument against 
the reality of the fraternal or the credit relation. 
Science must abstract some elements and neg- 
lect others because not all things that exist 
together are relevant to each other. Hence there 
is no fiction in talking about purely economic 
motives if we remember, as Adam Smith surely 
did, that in actual life these are associated with 
other motives. 

If the reality of abstractions is recognized, 
then there is nothing fictional (in the sense of 
false) about perfectly straight or circular lines, 
perfectly free bodies, frictionless engines and 
other entities which seem imaginary and indeed 
are known to be impossible of separate existence. 
For the relation of distance between things ex- 


ists in nature where the things are and is 
independent of the thickness of chord or chain 
by which it is measured; while there exist no 
free bodies (i.e. bodies not acted upon by any 
forces), all existing bodies do move in such a 
way that we can detect the part played by inertia 
and can tell what would happen if all other forces 
ceased to act. Similarly, while no actual engine 
is frictionless, we can compute from certain data 
the part that friction plays in the total work of 
any engine. It is not true that “artificial” lines 
of latitude or longitude are fictional merely be- 
cause such lines are not actually marked on the 
earth. They do represent certain actual geo- 
metric relations. No map is ever a perfect pic- 
ture of the country it represents. It must neglect 
all except a very few traits. But it may be per- 
fectly accurate or truthful within the required 
limits. Another way of looking at neglective 
fictions such as perfectly rigid bodies, perfect 
distribution and the like is to view them as ideal 
limits. No one thing in nature corresponds to 
them, but classes of things do differ in degrees 
of rigidity or homogeneity and there is no falsity 
in using the limit as a real characteristic of a 
series. 

If there is no inherent falsification in abstrac- 
tion, there is none in proper scientific “con- 
struction” out of such elements. PIxamples of 
such constructions are the typical vertebrate ani- 
mal, the typical river valley, the manor or factory 
as an economic unit and the ideal of a govern- 
ment by law. Much abuse has been heaped on 
the “social contract” as a fiction. If asserted as a 
historical fact it is clearly a myth. But thinkers 
like Hobbes have not advanced it as a historical 
fact. To them it is rather a logical device for 
analyzing actual complex social processes. If we 
apply the term “state of nature” to human con- 
duct apart from the influence of laws, we can 
regard our actual social relations as those of a 
state of nature modified in certain ways analo- 
gous to the way our conduct is modified by 
contract. The analogy is helpful only to the 
limited extent to which it is true. 

In its search for the truth science must for- 
mulate some anticipation of what it expects to 
find. Such anticipation is clearly not fictional 
even if it turns out to be false, provided it has 
been held as a hypothesis to be tested. In trying 
to visualize the unknown the imagination must 
clothe it with attributes analogous to the known. 
Thus electricity was first conceived as a fluid, 
then as lines or tubes of force, and is now viewed 
as a current of mutually repellent “electrons.” 
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Thus also the mind was viewed by British asso- 
ciationist psychologists as an associated group 
of “mental states’" and by William James as a 
‘‘stream of consciousness.” Each of these, like 
the various mechanical models of the ether or of 
various unknown physical processes, suggests 
verifiable analogies and thus directs research. 
If these directions prove false, the analogy has 
acted like a false hypothesis. But the term fiction 
may properly be applied to certain imaginary 
and unvcrifiablc entities that vivify our concep- 
tions but are strictly irrelevant to the truth or 
falsity of our conclusions. Thus Helmholz’ and 
Poincare’s one or two dimensional beings, Max- 
well’s “sorting demon” and similar entities in 
social science are really metaphors to express 
abstract relations. Where one of these figures is 
used any one of an infinity of others could be 
substituted, just as according to Poincare’s proof 
wherever a mechanical model is used an infinity 
of others is possible. If these metaphors are 
taken literally wc have the myths of which popu- 
lar science is full. 

It must be recognized, however, that meta- 
phors are not always invented to vivify dis- 
course. I’hey arc often the way in which creative 
minds perceive things, so that the explicit rec- 
ognition that metaphors are implicit analogies 
comes later as a result of reflection or analysis. 
Although undiscriminating, such primitive per- 
ception is likely to be most vivid and its apt 
expression may become current coin, so that it 
becomes difficult if not impossible to discrimi- 
nate between metaphor and literal truth. As the 
essence of science is the search for truth, it seeks 
to eliminate irrelevant fictions through the use 
of technical terms or symbols that denote the 
abstract relations studied and nothing else. But 
as no human terms can adequately express (al- 
though they can point to or adumbrate) the 
unknown, science is engaged in an endless proc- 
ess of self-correction and revision of its lan- 
guage. Such a process is irksome to popular 
discourse and to the social sciences that employ 
such discourse. Language itself is a prolific 
source of mythology. 

The foregoing analysis of metaphors will clar- 
ify the role of fictions in the primitive mind. It 
is a pseudo-rationalism to explain primitive 
animism as the result of an explicit analogy, of 
attributing souls to inanimate objects because 
they sometimes move like animated ones. Hu- 
man perception is vague in its beginnings and 
such discrimination as that between one’s own 
“papa” and other “papas” comes later. Thus 
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when a child kicks a chair against which he 
stumbles he does not personify the chair on the 
basis of an analogy. His reaction is at first di- 
rectly organic, and only later does he learn to 
discriminate between the chair and those who 
are to be punished. Now if primitive perception 
is intellectually indiscriminating it is also organ- 
ically and emotionally vivid. When such meta- 
phoric expressions get established by usage they 
k)se their vividness, but like other habitual prac- 
tises they are difficult to change. Also words as 
all symbols absorb the emotional value of the 
things they symbfilize, just as the flag or the 
scroll of the law becomes sacred apart from that 
which it denotes. 

I’his points the way to an understanding of 
the fictional clement in ceremonial expressions. 
Just as the ritual of social life demands certain 
forms of dress or certain steps or gestures re- 
gardless of convenience, so it demands certain 
accredited expressions regardless of their literal 
truth. Thus the rules of courtesy among the 
Chinese and others require the host to say al- 
ways that his house is mean and that his guest 
is distinguished and confers an honor. Even 
those who do not take such expressions literally 
may be offended at any departure from the social 
mode. The role of ceremonial expressions in the 
outer forms of make believe is as important in 
social life generally as in the games of children 
and primitive man. 'Fhe social life of a country 
like JCngland may be viewed as a game that 
requires among other things that people should 
speak of His Majesty’s anny, navy and treasury 
(although the debt is “national”) or that the 
actual leaders of the government should speak 
of “advising” the king when the latter has in 
fact no choice but to obey. Similarly it is the 
fashion to speak of the United States as a de- 
mocracy where the law is the will of the people 
made by its representatives, even though few 
know what laws are being made or have much 
control over those who make them. 

These considerations will illumine the nature 
of fictions as they appear in the field of their 
greatest development: the law. Here fictions 
appear clearly as assertions that contain an cle- 
ment admittedly false but convenient and even 
indispensable to bring about certain desired re- 
sults. Although fictions border on myths which 
are genuinely believed and on pious frauds 
which are intended to deceive in aid of gooo 
causes, they can be distinguished from them. 
Thus when a court asserts that for tlie purposes 
of a given suit the high seas are situated in a 
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given parish in London, no one believes the 
assertion to be literally true and no one is de- 
ceived. But the fiction makes it possible for the 
court to acquire jurisdiction and helps the par- 
ties to settle their case in a convenient court. 
The Roman jurists explained such fictions by 
means of the Greek philosophic distinction be- 
tween convention and nature. In the nineteenth 
century Jhering called attention to the element 
of implicit analogy in them. An adopted child 
is like a natural child in his rights and the rights 
of a Roman citizen in captivity may be treated 
as if he were away on state business. So in our 
own law when a deed or mortgage is recorded 
a really innocent purchaser is said to have had 
notice and is not allowed to prove the contrary. 
For this really means that the act of recording 
makes the rights of all purchasers (innocent or 
not) alike, so that the fact of actual ignorance is 
irrelevant. 

Why, however, does not the law use accurate 
expressions instead of asserting as a fact that 
which need not be so? Why assert that a corpo- 
ration is a person, instead of saying that a certain 
group of rights and duties are analogous to some 
extent to those of a natural person? Why say 
that the United States embassy in China and 
an American boat at sea are on American soil, 
when we mean to assert that certain legal rela- 
tions are to be determined by the law of the 
United States? The answer is partly that the 
practical convenience of brevity outweighs the 
theoretic gain of greater accuracy. But more 
important is the fact that at all times, and not 
merely (as Maine would have it) in “primitive” 
society where legislatures are not functioning, 
the law must grow by assimilating new situa- 
tions to the old, and in moments of innovation 
we cling all the more to old linguistic forms. 
The latter minister to the general feeling of 
security especially where the prevailing myth 
or make believe is that the judge merely de- 
clares the law and cannot change or extend it. 
That we can obey the law even when making it 
grow is more than the legal profession itself can 
often grasp. 

From the point of view of social policy fictions 
are, like eloquence, important in giving emo- 
tional drive to propositions that we wish to see 
accepted. They can be used, as indicated above, 
to soften the shock of innovation or to keep up 
a pleasant veneration for truths which have been 
abandoned, as when new allegoric or psycho- 
logic meaning is given to old theologic dogmas 
that we no longer believe. But if fictions some- 


times facilitate change they often hinder it by 
cultivating undue regard for the past. If the 
social interest in truth were to prevail, we should 
in our educational and social policies encourage 
greater regard for literal accuracy even when it 
hurts national pride and social sensibilities. But 
no one has seriously suggested penalizing rhet- 
oric and poetic eloquence in the discussion of 
social issues. The interest in truth is in fact not 
as great as in the preservation of cherished be- 
liefs, even though the latter involve feelings 
which while temporarily pleasant prove ulti- 
mately to be illusions. 

Morris R. Cohen 

See: Philosophy; Science; Method, Scientific; 
Belief; Symbolism; Myth; Judicial Process; 
Change, Social. 
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no. xxiv (Berlin 1930) p. 8-12. 

FIDELITY INSURANCE. See Bonding. 

FIELD, DAVID DUDLEY (1805-94), Ameri- 
can jurist. Field graduated from Williams Col- 
lege in 1825, studied law in Albany and New 
York and began a lucrative practise in the latter 
city in 1828. He continued as a leader of the bar 
until 1885, when he retired. 

Beginning in 1836 Field devoted all his spare 
time to various phases of law reform. In 1847 he 
framed a code of civil procedure which simpli- 
fied the actions of the law and united the courts 
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of law and equity. This code was adopted in characteristic of the period — the one-price sys- 
New York and later in other American states tern, exchange of goods, cash sales, limited credit 
and in England and her colonies. A code of and extensive advertising. He appreciated the 
criminal procedure and a penal code followed, value of patronage by the rising rich upper and 
although opposition from the bar delayed ap- middle classes and catered to their demands for 
plication of the latter. Field *s Draft Outlines of exclusive service by displaying high class goods 
an International Code (2 vols., New York 1872; amid luxurious settings in separate rooms, where 
2nd cd. 1876) was well received and although in- purchasers would be “undisturbed by the pass- 
tended merely as a tentative draft is still cited by ing throng.” Department stores were becoming 
supreme courts in all countries on questions of cathedrals of trade, and Field led in the intro- 
international law. In the same year Field partic- duction of meretricious splendor. But he did not 
ipated in the establishment of the Institut de neglect other classes: his store was one of the 
Droit International at Ghent and also the Asso- first to introduce in 1885 an “underprice” or 
ciation for Reform and Codification of the Law “economy” basement. 

of Nations (now International Law Association) Field was an innovator in his wholesale busi- 
at Brussels, of which he was the first president, ness as well. He practised intensively buying on 
Field was a Jeffersonian Democrat but turned a mass scale and for cash. The period was one 


in 1856 to support antislavery, union, Lincoln 
and the Repul )lican party, to return to the 
Democratic fold only in 1876, with three 
months’ service in Congress. He continued to 
the time of his death to labor in the activities of 
the Free Trade League, the International Law 
Association and other causes. 

Pitman B. Potter 


of falling prices and reckless speculation; Field 
imposed stringent credit terms on his customers 
and developed a credit system adapted to the 
needs of merchandising in the rapidly growing 
middle west. As early as the seventies Field was 
contracting for the whole output of manufac- 
turing plants, dictating quality and price; offices 
were established in the most important world 


Consult: Speeches, Arffuments, and Miscellaneous 
Papers, ed. by A. P. Sprague and T. M. Coan, 3 vols. 
(New York 1884-90); Rolin, Alb^ric, in Institut de 
Droit International, Annuaire, vol. xiv (1895-96) 310- 
20; Field, Henry Martyn, The Life of David Dudley 
Field (New York 1898); Phelps, Christina, The Anglo^ 
American Peace Movement in the Mid’-Nineteenth 
Century, Columbia University, Studies in History, 
Economics and Public Law, no. 330 (New York 
1930). 

FIELD, MARSHALL (1834-1906), American 
merchant. Field was prominently identified with 
the evolution of modern merchandising prac- 
tises. In 1856 he became clerk and traveling 
salesman in a Chicago dry goods firm and was 
made a partner in 1861. After a series of reor- 
ganizations, in which Potter Palmer and Levi Z. 
Leiter participated, the firm became in 1881 
Marshall Field and Company, with separate re- 
tail and wholesale branches. The growth of the 
business was bound up with the economic ex- 
pansion following the Civil War. Chicago was 
growing rapidly as the industrial and financial 
metropolis of the middle west, where villages, 
towns and stores sprang up almost overnight. 
These changes, bringing with them higher stand- 
ards of living and new business practises, Field 
shrewdly measured and capitalized. 

In his Chicago department store Field intro- 
duced all the new retail merchandising practises 


centers, where buying agreements were con- 
cluded with local manufacturers; and the com- 
pany finally established its own manufacturing 
plants in the United States, Europe and Asia. 
This system, the competitive advantages of 
which were enormous, is now in general use by 
chain store organizations. 

In addition to his merchandising activities 
Field was a power in many other business enter- 
prises; probate of his estate revealed ownership 
of securities in one hundred and fifty industrial, 
utility and financial corporations. He left $120,- 
000,000 to two grandsons, both minors. The 
business became completely institutionalized 
and after Field’s death it expanded rapidly; in 
1929 Marshall Field and Company did a busi- 
ness of $179,659,000, more than twice the busi- 
ness of 1906. 

Lewis Corey 

Consult: Ditchett, S. H., Marshall Field and Company; 
the Life Story of a Great Concern (New York 1922)1 
Goodspeed, T. W., The University of Chicago Bio- 
graphical Sketches, vols. i- (Chicago 1922- ) vol. i, 
p. 1-34; Myers, Gustavus, History of the Great Ameri- 
can Fortunes, 3 vols. (Chicago 1910) vol. i, p. 259-96. 

FIELDING, WILLIAM STEVENS (1848- 
1929), Canadian statesman and journalist. 
Fielding began work on the Halifax Morning 
Chronicle at the age of sixteen and eventually 
became its editor. In 1882 he was elected from 
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Halifax to the Nova Scotia legislature; in the 
same year he entered the cabinet and became 
head of the government in 1884. In 1896 after 
a successful premiership of twelve years he was 
made minister of finance in the dominion cab- 
inet under ]>aurier, a post which he retained 
until the defeat of the Liberal party in 1911. 
His tenure of office synchronized with a period 
of unparalleled national expansion and devel- 
opment, in which his financial policies played 
an important part. His administration was 
marked by a generous expenditure which was 
never allowed to endanger a balanced budget, 
numerous tariff revisions embodying a mild 
protection, and a constant endeavor to develop 
wider markets by commercial treaties with for- 
eign countries. A notable example of the latter 
was the abortive reciprocity agreement with the 
United States in 1911. 

His greatest achievement was the introduc- 
tion in 1897 of the preferential tariff, which 
gave British goods a substantial advantage in 
the Canadian market. This preference was grad- 
ually extended by Canada to other dominions 
and to many colonies; it was also incorporated 
in their tariffs and in that of Great Britain. 
In recent years the question of reciprocal pref- 
erences has become one of the most vital 
problems facing the British Commonwealth of 
Nations. 

In 1921 Fielding again became minister of 
finance under Mackenzie King and began the 
task of rehabilitating the national finances, 
which had been badly crippled by the war and 
by heavy commitments on railways. He had 
realized his objective of a balanced budget when 
illness forced his retirement in 1924. In 1923 
he was appointed member of the British Privy 
Council, an honor rarely conferred upon a 
Canadian who has not served as prime minister 
or chief justice. 

Robert MacGregor Dawson 

FIGGIS, JOHN NEVILLE (1866-1919), Eng- 
lish churchman, historian and political philoso- 
pher. Figgis was born in an evangelical family; 
had a brilliant undergraduate career at Cam- 
bridge, where he was influenced especially by 
Maitland and Creighton; and eventually entered 
the Anglo-Catholic Community of the Resurrec- 
tion. Except for a few years in a rural parish his 
career was academic in the best English sense — 
Cambridge, lectures in England and the United 
States, active participation in the life of his 
church, writing for a cultivated but not narrowly 


professional public. Figgis was the perfect ex- 
ample of an English type very puzzling to for- 
eigners. He was a most sincere Christian, but his 
intellect was almost skeptical and his love of par- 
adox extreme; he was an earnest moralist but 
certainly not a sober one; he carried his learning 
with a suspicious grace. The fundamentals which 
Figgis defended are to most men dull and useful 
and are apt to be corrupted if touched by lighter 
gifts. 

As a historian of political ideas Figgis has few 
peers. His interest lay mainly in “the embryology 
of modern politics,” in that period specifically 
in which the clash between church and state for 
dominance determined the direction of modern 
political theory. The Divine Right of Kings (Cam- 
bridge, Eng. 1896, 2nd ed. 1914) and Studies of 
Political Thought from Gerson to Grotius (Cam- 
bridge, Eng. 1907, 2nd ed. 1916) deal with vari- 
ous aspects of this central interest and The PoliU 
ical Aspects of St, Augustine's ^'City of God" 
(London 1921) approaches it less directly. In 
writing of political ideas he shows them in their 
setting of political and ecclesiastical institutions. 
But he is even more concerned to reveal their 
lack of absoluteness in other ways — how political 
convenience leads to sweeping doctrine, how 
general ideas originate in an attempt to ration- 
alize one’s aims and justify one’s position, how a 
doctrine created by one camp may come in time 
to defend the intrcnchmcnts of an opposite one. 
Figgis was not haunted by the modern fear that 
ideas have no driving force. lie was content to 
write of ideas in the grand manner, as part of a 
living tradition for men of culture. He is notably 
fair to outworn creeds, as in The Divine Right of 
KingSy where he shows how much knowledge of 
men as political animals the defenders of that 
lost cause possessed. 

Figgis’ own contribution to political theory, 
The Churches in the Modern State (London 1913, 
2nd ed. 1914) is one of the most important 
sources of the pluralist movement. To Figgis 
any religious group is in itself a societas perfectay 
a corporation with a group will of its own; it is a 
gro>vth and no mere creation of the state. Just as 
the orthodox individualist holds that men have 
as human beings certain rights, infraction of 
which by state action is unethical (and Figgis, 
although he does not emphasize this view, at bot- 
tom accepts it), so Figgis holds that churches 
have certain rights upon which the state cannot 
morally — ^and therefore lawfully — infringe. A 
church must be respected because it is alive, be- 
cause it fulfils functions the state cannot fulfil. 
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Indeed, it is in the church and in other forms of 
corporate life such as trade unions, clubs, col- 
leges, families (here Figgis points the way to 
other pluralists) that individual rights become 
real. Erastianism of any sort — Kulturkampf, the 
Free Kirk, the Gorham case — ^must defeat itself, 
since it is based on a false theory of the sover- 
eignty of the state. Figgis leaves undecided the 
question as to who is finally to arbitrate a dispute 
between church and state. He would admit that 
the possession of armed force often makes the 
state sovereign in fact; his book is primarily a 
plea that public opinion be sufficiently enlight- 
ened to deny ethical sovereignty to the state. 

Crane Brinton 

Consult'. Rockow, L., Contemporary Political Thought 
in England (London 1925) p. 131-35- 

FILANGIERI, GAETANO (1752-88), Italian 
political scientist, lawyer and economist. Filan- 
gieri, who came of a noble family, was called to 
the court of Naples in 1777 as a result of a 
masterly defense of a royal decree. Through his 
contact with the royal court, which continued 
until his early death, he was able to exercise 
a practical influence upon the government of 
Naples. His great unfinished work. La scienza 
della legislazione (7 vols., Naples 1780-85; tr. by 
R. Clayton, 2 vols., London 1806), seeks to por- 
tray a complete reformatory system, describing 
the specific content of the laws where Montes- 
quieu had limited himself to their spirit. I'he 
work is dominated by the antihistorical rational- 
ism of illuminism. Legislation which makes for 
the happiness of nations must obey needs that 
are rational, enduring and universal, not histor- 
ical, transitory and particular. To Filangieri the 
fundamental human needs are essentially the 
preservation and security of life, mutual confi- 
dence and cooperation. I’he state should realize 
the most perfect civil society; it must for that 
very reason recognize the solidarity of interests 
that binds together nations as well as classes and 
parties within the nation, for the prosperity and 
progress of one are inconsistent with the misery 
and degradation of the others. To this end Filan- 
gieri proposes: an equilibrium to be maintained 
by a class mediatory between people and sov- 
ereign; an increase in wealth, which equitably 
distributed is not corruptive but creative of social 
values; a physiocratic recognition of the preemi- 
nence of agriculture, the basis of arts, commerce 
and the financial system; a definite legal system 
prepared by a corps of magistrates; and a system 
of penal law formed upon the principles of Bec- 
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caria. The state must not only prevent crime; it 
must promote virtue. Hence its task of education 
— ^a public function differing for the two classes 
of workers, manual and intellectual, both of 
which Filangieri recognizes as essential, although 
he calls the one productive and the other sterile. 
The Scienza evoked wide approbation from lib- 
erals and condemnation in the ensuing reaction. 
Benjamin Franklin praised it and interested 
himself in making it known in America. 

Rodolfo Mondolfo 

Consult: Ruggiero, Ciuido dc, II pensiero politico 
meridtonale (Bari 1922); 'louchard, CL, “Un publiciste 
italien au xviii'* siecle” in Reime historique de droit 
franfais et etranger^ 3rd scr., vol. xxv (1901) 319-46, 
490-525, 744-66; Gentile, P., Uopera di Gaetano 
Filangieri (Bologna 1914). 

FILIBUSTER, LEGISLATIVE. See Legis- 
lative Assemblies. 

FILIBUSTERING. The term filibuster was 
originally synonymous with buccaneer or pirate 
and was applied to the adventurers who plun- 
dered the Spanish colonies in the Caribbean in 
the seventeenth century. About the middle of 
the nineteenth century the word came to be ap- 
plied particularly to those who engaged in armed 
expeditions from the United States under pri- 
vate initiative against nations with which it was 
at peace. I'he Jameson raid in South Africa in 
1895, however, indicates that filibustering was 
not a purely American practise. 

Armed incursions into nearby territory were 
not uncommon in the colonial period, when 
England, France and Spain were disputing for 
possession of North America, and they contin- 
ued after the attainment of American nationality. 
Early in the nineteenth century there was much 
plotting in the lower Mississippi valley by ad- 
venturers who had an eye on the Spanish pos- 
sessions in Florida and Texas. The so-called 
Burr conspiracy from 1 803 to 1 807 is an example. 
In 1810, while west Florida was claimed by both 
Spain and the United States, a small band of 
Americans captured the Spanish fort at Baton 
Rouge in the disputed area and was planning to 
seize Mobile and Pensacola when the American 
government’s effective assertion of its claims 
brought these operations to an end. The revolt 
of Texas in 1836 led to the organization of expe- 
ditions in various parts of the United States to 
aid the Texans in their struggle for independ- 
ence from Mexico. None of these activities is 
referred to as filibustering, although they re- 
semble the later movements so designated, 
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The period from 1850 to i860, which may be 
called the filibustering decade of American his- 
tory, presented conditions peculiarly favorable 
to filibustering. Since 1803 American people 
had seen their western boundary pushed from 
the Mississippi River to the Pacific Ocean, and 
they had grown accustomed to taking the lands 
next to theirs in whatever way seemed most con- 
venient. The isolation in which they had been 
reared had left them lacking in that sense of 
international obligation prevailing among peo- 
ples surrounded by stronger neighbors. In 1850 
the prospect of further acquisition of contiguous 
territory by government action seemed remote, 
but the land hunger of Americans was not yet 
appeased. Firm in their belief in the “manifest 
destiny” of the United States eventually to con- 
trol both continents of the Western Hemisphere, 
they looked toward the fertile lands of the Amer- 
ican tropics. If the government was indisposed 
to take aggressive steps private enterprise would 
take matters into its own hands. This general 
expansionist sentiment was strengthened by the 
desire of southern political leaders for more slave 
territory, in order to maintain the balance of 
power in the Senate between the slave and free 
states. 

The filibusters were a conglomerate lot. West- 
ern pioneers, soldiers of fortune, political exiles 
from Europe, banished “liberators” from Latin 
America and men who were idle and adrift in 
the seaboard cities made up most of the rank and 
file of the expeditions. They were actuated by 
the desire for power, by the love of adventure, 
by the opportunities which the weak countries 
seemed to offer for economic exploitation and 
the introduction of a new social and political 
order and in many cases by the mere need of an 
occupation. 

In 1850 and 1851 Narciso Lopez, a disaffected 
Spanish general, led two abortive expeditions 
from New Orleans for the liberation of Cuba. 
Shortly thereafter two French expatriates in 
California, Charles de Pindray and Gaston de 
Raousset-Boulbon, organized companies of their 
stranded countrymen in San Francisco and con- 
ducted expeditions into the Mexican state of 
Sonora. The Mexican authorities were at first 
friendly, apparently hoping to use French colo- 
nists as a buffer against rumored filibustering 
incursions by Americans; but later the defenders 
were driven out. 

That there was a basis for the Mexican fear of 
American filibusters was soon evident. In Octo- 
ber, 1853, William Walker, a young lawyer and 
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editor of Marysville, California, landed with a 
small force in Lower California and proclaimed 
an^ndependent republic with himself as presi- 
dent. The American authorities cut off reenforce- 
ments and supplies, and after a few months the 
filibusters were driven back across the border. 
Walker next organized an expedition to Nica- 
ragua in 1855, where he had been invited by one 
of the revolutionary factions. The aid of the Ac- 
cessory Transit Company, an American concern 
carrying freight and passengers between Atlantic 
ports and San Francisco by way of Nicaragua, 
assured a steady flow of supplies and recruits 
from the United States and Walker soon became 
master of the country, exercising his power as 
commander-in-chief while a native Nicaraguan 
served as provisional president. This govern- 
ment was recognized by the United States in 
May, 1856. A few weeks later Walker had him- 
self elected president. Meanwhile in a contest 
for control of the transit company he sided with 
what proved to be the weaker faction, seized the 
company's property in Nicaragua on the ground 
that the company had violated its charter, and 
made a new grant to his favored group. Corne- 
lius Vanderbilt, the head of the opposing group, 
immediately sent agents to aid a coalition of Cen- 
tral American states against Walker. Vanderbilt’s 
agents cut off Walker’s reenforcements, the fili- 
busters were surrounded by the allied forces at 
Rivas, and on May i, 1857, Walker surrendered 
to Commander Charles H. Davis of the United 
States Navy, who had intervened to prevent fur- 
ther bloodshed. In November Walker eluded 
the federal authorities at Mobile and landed by 
a ruse under the very eyes of an American naval 
force stationed at Greytown, Nicaragua, to ap- 
prehend him. Commodore Paulding thereupon 
landed an armed force on Nicaraguan soil and 
arrested him. Sent back to the United States as 
a paroled prisoner. Walker was released soon 
after his arrival. Still another attempt to return 
to Nicaragua led to his arrest in Honduras by 
Captain Salmon of the British navy. Salmon 
turned him over to the Honduran authorities, 
by whom he was condenmed to death and shot 
on September 12, i860. 

Two other expeditions worth noting in this 
period were those of Henry L. Kinney from 
New York to Greytown in 1 85 5 and of Henry A. 
Crabb from California into Sonora in 1857. Kin- 
ney found Walker already in control and un- 
willing to share his fortune with a rival. Many of 
his followers deserted to Walker, and he returned 
to the United States. Crabb was a schoolmate of 
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Walker and sought to emulate his example by 
accepting the invitation of a revolutionary leader 
in Sonora to bring a force of Americans into the 
country. The revolutionists turned against them, 
however, and the entire force was captured and 
shot. 

Filibustering never again attained the impor- 
tance that it had in the fifties. Yet the Fenian 
raids on Canada between 1866 and 1870 and 
the Virginius affair in Cuba in 1873 showed 
that conditions favorable to filibustering had not 
wholly disappeared. The growing sense of inter- 
national obligations among the American people, 
the closer commercial and financial relations be- 
tween the United States and Latin America, the 
development of aviation and radio communica- 
tion and the complex mechanization of modem 
warfare have all contributed to make filibuster- 
ing of the nineteenth century type less likely to 
recur. 

It is the duty of the United States government 
under both international law and the federal 
statutes to prevent the organization within its 
jurisdiction of hostile expeditions against friendly 
nations. Although so many of these filibustering 
expeditions succeeded in leaving the country, 
positive evidence of official negligence or sym- 
pathy is lacking. Many filibusters, including Lo- 
pez, Walker and Kinney, were haled before the 
federal courts, but public sentiment was so 
strongly in their favor that evidence was difficult 
to obtain and even when the government’s case 
was well established juries would not convict. 
The American public glorified the filibusters 
very much as did the British the Jameson raiders. 

Walker’s recruits were not organized on a mili- 
tary basis until they had left the jurisdiction of 
the United States; they usually carried tickets 
as regular passengers on the company’s steam- 
ers and the government officers were practically 
helpless in preventing their departure, although 
they searched the ships repeatedly for evidence 
of neutrality law violations. When President Bu- 
chanan in 1857 placed American vessels in Cen- 
tral American ports to prevent the landing of 
filibusters he clearly went beyond what was re- 
quired in enforcing the letter of the neutrality 
laws, but this plan was much simpler than the 
impossible task of keeping watch on the whole 
coast line of the United States, and the Central 
American governments did not regard it as a 
violation of their sovereignty. The president felt 
constrained, however, to characterize Commo- 
dore Paulding’s action in landing armed Ameri- 
can forces in Nicaragua as a “grave error” al- 
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though actuated by “pure and patriotic motives.” 

The filibustering incursions had evil conse- 
quences for all concerned: they were destructive 
of life and property; they caused European gov- 
ernments to distrust American professions of 
disinterestedness in the Caribbean; and they en- 
gendered a suspicion of the United States in 
Latin America which still persists. 

William O. Scroggs 

See: Annexation; Conquest; Imperialism; Neutral- 
ity; Revolution; Piracy. 

Consult: Roche, J. J., The Story of the Filibusters (Lon- 
don 1891), reprinted as 0/ (Boston 1901); 

Scroggs, W. O., Filibusters and Financiers (New York 
1916); Walker, William, The War in Nicaragua (Mo- 
bile i860); Montufar y Rivera Maestre, L., Walker en 
Centro- America (Guatemala 1887); Nicaise, A., Les 
flibustiers amiricains (Paris 1861); Bancroft, II. H., 
Central America in Works, vols. vi-viii (San Francisco 
1882-87). 

FILMER, SIR ROBERT (died 1653), English 
political pamphleteer. During Filmer ’s life his 
works remained little noticed, but after the Res- 
toration the Tory party found in him their best 
defense. His Patriarcha; or, the Natural Power 
of Kings (London 1680; 2nd ed. by E. Bohun, 
1685) has survived, however, chiefly because 
Locke and Sidney took him as representative of 
the views they were attacking. To Filmer, a 
champion of the divine right of kings and an 
enemy of the claim of the natural equality of 
men, the argument for the need of consent on 
the part of the governed was anathema. He 
agreed with Hobbes in his absolutism but felt 
that the contract was a dangerous weapon in its 
defense. Moreover, Hobbes ignored the que.s- 
tion of legitimacy. To avoid these difficulties 
Filmer developed his patriarchal theory, endeav- 
oring to show that the description of kings as 
fathers of their country was not mere metaphor 
but literal truth. To urge indeed that contem- 
porary rulers traced back genealogically to Adam 
was absurd, as he soon perceived. Nor was he 
very convincing when quoting Scripture to prove 
that unlimited monarchy was God’s will. Ac- 
cordingly he chose to rely mainly on the argu- 
ment that monarchy was natural, showing how 
it originated in the power of the father over his 
family in primitive times and developed from 
that into government in the wider sense. His 
contemporaries, lacking in historical mindedness 
and inclined to view men and rights abstractly, 
were not easily persuaded that an account of ori- 
gins constituted a justification. In short, the proc- 
ess of development soon rendered antiquated 
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the views of Filmer and of the school which he 
epitomized. He retains one claim to merit: his 
theory was, as an account of the origin of the 
state, more correct historically and sociologically 
than the fiction of a social contract so widely 
used by the leading thinkers of the day. 

Thomas I. Cook 

Other works: Observatiofis concerning the Originall of 
Government (London i^>52); The Anarchy of a Limited 
and Mixed Monarchy (London 1648); The Necessity 
of the Absolute Power of All Kings (London 1648). 

Consult: Figgis, J. N., The Divine Right of Kings (2nd 
ed. Cambridge, Eng. 1914) p. 148-60, 248-55; Allen, 
J. W., in Social and Political Ideas of Some English 
Thinkers of the Augustan Age, ed. by F. J. C. Hearn- 
shaw (London 1928) ch. ii; CJoocb, G. P., Political 
Thought in England from Bacon to Halifax (London 
1914) p. 160-64; Dunning, W. A., A History of Politi- 
cal Theories from Luther to Montesquieu (New York 
1905) p. 254-61. 

FILOSOFOVA, ANNA PAVLOVNA (1837- 
1912), Russian feminist leader. Born and brought 
up in a family of the old nobility, the Diaghilcvs, 
at a time when serfdom was still in full force, 
she was influenced by the liberal reforms of the 
sixties. After her marriage at the age of eighteen 
to a high government official she devoted herself 
entirely to public activities, chiefly in the field 
of the cultural emancipation of women. With 
the exception of exclusive boarding schools for 
the nobility there existed before 1861 no scl ools 
for women in Russia and their rights were ex- 
tremely limited. Outstanding women resorted 
to fictitious marriage, as in the case of the cele- 
brated mathematician Sophie Kovalevski, in 
order to be able to go abroad for their education. 
Mme. Filosofova, a woman of great beauty, wit 
and culture, made use of her husband’s promi- 
nent position in government circles, but in 1863 
she was allowed merely to give popular scientific 
lecture courses for women in a private home. 
Despite her social standing in 1879 she was 
exiled from Russia by the police for two years. 
Owing to her efforts and those of her associates, 
Mmes. Stasova, Konradi and Trubnikova, per- 
mission was finally granted in the seventies for 
the opening of the Bestuzhev College for Women 
and later of the Medical Institute for Women. 
She was also instrumental in founding a society 
to provide inexpensive living quarters for work- 
ing women. Starting with a capital of 540 rubles 
the society later erected its own building and 
shops for large numbers of working women. It 
founded a model trade school and a kindergarten. 

Beginning in the nineties Mme. Filosofova 
took an active part in the International Women's 


Movement and in 1899 was elected honorary 
vice president of the Women’s Council but was 
refused permission by the government to estab- 
lish a Russian branch. After the revolution of 
1905 she organized the All-Russian Women’s 
Congress and became its permanent chairman. 
As leader of the liberal wing of feminism Filo- 
sofova opposed the militant tactics proposed by 
the more radical socialist groups. 

E. Kuskova 

Consult: Tyrkova, A. V., Anna Pavlovna Filosofova i 
eya vremya (Filosofova and her time) (Petrograd 
1915): Selivanova, Nina N., Russia's Women (New 
York 1923) p. 150-58; Bentzon, T., “Fenimes russes” 
in Revue des deux mondes, 5th ser., vol. xi (1902) 
850-85. 

FINANCE, PUBLIC. See Public Finance. 

FINANCIAL ADMINISTRATION is that 
part of the government organization which deals 
with the collection, preservation and distribution 
of public funds, with the coordination of public 
revenues and expenditures, with the manage- 
ment of the credit operations on behalf of the 
state and with the general control of the finan- 
cial affairs of the public househcld. The lenn al- 
so refers to that part of fiscal science which is 
concerned with the principles and practises in- 
volved in the proper administration of state 
finances. 

Several factors have contributed to the in- 
creasing importance of the administrative as- 
pects of public finance in modern times: first, 
the ever widening scope of state activities and 
consequent growth of public receipts and ex- 
penditures; second, the democratization of polit- 
ical institutions and the establishment of parli- 
amentary control over the public purse; and. 
finally, the recent tendency of applying a more 
simplified and rationalized procedure to the 
business of public administration. 

The main principles underlying a sound sys- 
tem of financial administration are: unity of or- 
ganization and centralized responsibility; strict 
compliance with the will of the legislature as ex- 
pressed and formulated in the budget; simplic- 
ity, promptness and regularity of functioning; 
and, finally, an effective but not too complicated 
system of control over all stages of the financial 
operations. No system of administration is com- 
plete without a trained and reliable personnel, 
the recruiting of which is a task equal in im- 
portance to that of proper organization itself. 

The various systems of financial administra- 
tion are products of slow growth; their develop- 
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ment is closely associated with that of political 
Institutions. For a long time England and France 
were the only countries which endeavored to 
build up a satisfactory financial administration. 
The constitutional law which regulates the fi- 
nancial administration of England is the Ex- 
chequer and Audit Departments Act of June 28, 

1866, “an Act to consolidate the duties of the 
Exchequer and Audit Departments, to regulate 
the Receipts, Custody and Issue of Public 
Moneys, and to provide for the Audit of the Ac- 
counts thereof,** supplemented by regulations 
contained in the Treasury Minute of March 2, 

1867. In France the laws which regulate the 
financial administration are included in the 
Rcglement general sur la comptahiliii puhliquey the 
first edition of which was published in the Or- 
donnance royale du jl Mai i 8 j 8 and the last edi- 
tion on May 31, 1862. Other countries followed 
the French or the English example; the French, 
adopted chiefly on the continent, is more lucid 
and systematic than the English, hut less satis- 
factory. In adopting it some countries profited 
from experience and improved on it; for ex- 
ample, Belgium in the law regarding public ac- 
counts of May 15, 1846, and the general regula- 
tion concerning public accounts of December 
10, 1868; Italy in the laws of February 17, 1884, 
and the regulation of May 4, 1885, concerning 
the administration and the general public ac- 
counts; and Germany in the law of December 
31, 1922, concerning the regulation of the 
budget of the Reich, the codified text of April 
14, 1930, and the ordinance of August 6, 1927, 
concerning the service of the Treasury of the 
Reich. 

Of all countries Great Britain has undoubt- 
edly worked out the most detailed and unified 
system of handling her fiscal affairs. The central 
organ of administration is the Treasury. Since 
1612 the Treasury has been organized in the 
form of a board, consisting of the first lord of the 
Treasury, a title ordinarily given to the prime 
minister, the chancellor of the Exchequer and a 
variable number of junior lords of the Treasury 
(usually three). Actually, however, the chancel- 
lor of the Exchequer is the only head of the 
Treasury. Under his supervision is a trained 
personnel whose cooperation insures the conti- 
nuity of tradition and prevents technical errors. 
The most important members of the staff are the 
permanent secretary to the Treasury, whose task 
it is to direct the administration, and the per- 
manent financial secretary, who controls the 
other governmental departments. These two 


important officials also have carefully selected 
staffs. 

The Treasury centralizes the estimates of ex- 
penditures of all governmental departments. 
The chancellor of the Exchequer is the official 
financial counselor of the crown; he requests the 
appropriations for all national expenditure from 
the House of Commons and thus exercises a 
strong control over the other ministers. The 
House merely votes on the estimates of expendi- 
tures; its members do not possess the right of 
initiating expenditures or of demanding an aug- 
mentation of the credits. The credits are always 
granted according to the demand of the chancel- 
lor of the Exchequer. 

The dVeasury exercises a continuous and di- 
rect control over the financial activities of all 
governmental departments. In fact, the House of 
Commons grants the credits to the crown and 
not to the ministers. It is incumbent upon the 
crown to state whether a credit is to be used or 
whether certain expenditures are to be made, 
and the Treasury is the organ through which the 
crown makes its will known. Accordingly, be- 
fore making any expenditure a minister must ob- 
tain authorization from the dVeasury. If it is 
found by a department that the credits which it 
had obtained are insufficient, it must forward a 
written statement to the Treasury in order that 
the latter may decide whether the expenditures 
might not possibly be deferred or whether it 
could present a “supplementary estimate’* to the 
House of Commons. Finally, it is the task of the 
Treasury to supervise the efficiency of all gov- 
ernmental departments, to which it may issue 
instructions. 

The IVeasury supervises the collection of the 
public revenues and the public debt service, but 
separate agencies are charged directly with the 
two respective tasks. It supervises the preserva- 
tion and distribution of the public funds, which 
are kept in the Bank of England. The Treasury 
maintains a current account with the Bank, to 
which all the receipts collected by the agents of 
the revenue departments are forwarded. Upon 
orders from the Treasury the Bank effects trans- 
fers to the accounts of the various accounting of- 
ficers, especially the paymaster general. The 
practise of depositing the government funds with 
the Bank of England helps to keep the public 
funds in circulation and minimizes the restrictive 
effect of heavy tax payments on the money 
market. 

The comptroller and auditor general, a very 
high and powerful public official, although nom- 
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mated by the crown is considered an agent of 
Parliament and not of the Treasury. He can be 
recalled only by Parliament, and his salary does 
not depend upon the annual vote of credit. He 
takes care that the Treasury withdraws funds 
from the account of the Exchequer with the 
Bank of England only in conformity with the 
will of Parliament; every withdrawal of funds 
requires his authorization, which is known as a 
grant of credit by the comptroller and auditor 
general. 

The Treasury has the power of contracting 
short term loans in order to balance temporary 
deficits. These loans are either advanced by the 
Bank of England, in which case they are called 
ways and means advances, or raised by bankers 
through the agency of the Bank of England 
(through the sale of Treasury bills). In case of 
productive capital expenditures the Treasury 
may be authorized to issue Exchequer bonds, 
which are of greater duration than Treasury bills 
and are usually repaid from the earnings of the 
investment. 

The Treasury does not directly audit the pub- 
lic accounts. It publishes weekly financial state- 
ments about receipts, payments and the status of 
the Exchequer. In addition each year it submits 
financial tables to Parliament informing it of the 
financial situation. The auditing of the accounts 
is performed by a committee of Parliament, the 
Committee on Public Accounts, chiefly with the 
assistance of the comptroller and auditor general 
and one official of the Treasury. This committee 
also supervises the financial activities of the 
Treasury. The observations which it makes form 
the basis of the Treasury minutes, which are in- 
structions forwarded by the Treasury to the 
various departments. A collection of all instruc- 
tions given since 1857 has been published in the 
Epitome of the Reports from the Committees on 
Public Accounts 1857 to JgiOy and of the Treasury 
Minutes Thereon and forms an excellent digest of 
English public accounting. 

In France the system of financial administra- 
tion is directed by the minister of finance. Until 
1925 there existed unity of administration, but 
in that year for reasons of political opportunism 
there was established side by side with the Min- 
istry of Finance a Ministry of the Budget, the 
principal duty of which is to prepare the budget 
and present it to parliament. This dualism has 
not produced good results. The minister of the 
budget is inferior in position to the minister of 
finance and is not superior to the other ministers. 
Although the latter submit to him a proposal of 


their expenditures, the minister of the budget 
has no special power to control them. The au- 
thority and responsibility of the minister of the 
budget and the minister of finance are impaired 
by the finance commissions of the Chamber of 
Deputies and the Senate, which possess the right 
to modify the financial measures of the govern- 
ment. The proposals discussed by parliament 
are more often those of the commissions rather 
than those of the government. Finally, every 
deputy has the right to propose new expenditures 
as well as additional credits. The legal restric- 
tions intended to prevent gross abuse arc inef- 
fectual. According to the constitution senators 
do not possess the right to propose an increase in 
the credits, but in practise the Senate circum- 
vents the constitution by voting a nominal re- 
duction of the credit. When the modified budget 
is again submitted to the Chamber any deputy 
can propose the additional credit desired by the 
Senate. Under such conditions the authority of 
the minister of finance and the minister of the 
budget depends entirely upon their personalities. 
The French budget has no responsible author; it 
is the offspring of an unknown father. 

The Ministry of Finance does not exercise a 
direct, permanent and effective control over the 
financial activities of the other ministerial de- 
partments. Each minister uses the credits granted 
to him without interference from the minister of 
finance. Where additional appropriations are 
necessary, the minister of the budget demands 
them from parliament in agreement with the in- 
terested minister. Because of the weak position 
of the minister of the budget and the preponder- 
ant influence of financial commissions, deputies 
and senators additional credits are of consider- 
able importance in France. In 1890 the legal 
power of controlling expenditure was granted to 
the minister of finance. An official of the Minis- 
try of Finance, a contrdleur des dipenses engagdes^ 
supervises the expenditures of each minister. 
Every project which involves expenditures must 
be submitted for the countersignature of that 
official, who examines its conformity with the 
law and the credits voted by parliament, but not 
its expediency. The contrdleur has the right to 
comment on the efficiency of the methods em- 
ployed. In case the countersignature is refused 
an appeal is taken to the minister of finance, who 
renders the final decision. A minister who know- 
ingly incurs expenditures without the indorse- 
ment of the contrdleur is held civilly and crimi- 
nally responsible for his action according to the 
law of August 10, 1922; the law, however, has 
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never been enforced. The contrdleur does useful 
work but lacks the authority necessary to render 
his services effective. 

The minister of finance is in charge of the col- 
lection and distribution of the public revenues. 
The custody of the public funds, however, is en- 
trusted to the Bank of France, and the money 
thus remains in circulation. The Treasury has a 
current account with the Bank, to which the rev- 
enue collectors forward the public funds. The 
minister of finance, on the other hand, gives in- 
structions to the Bank for placing the necessary 
amounts at the disposal of the paymasters. The 
creditors of the state receive pay orders from the 
respective ministers, which are honored by the 
accountants only if they bear the countersigna- 
tures of the contrdleur and the Direction du 
Mouvement General des Fonds du Ministere 
des Finances. The first confirms the authority of 
the minister in regard to this expenditure, while 
the second guarantees that no creditor is given a 
pay order without previous verification of the 
fact that the national Treasury contains the 
amount necessary for honoring it. Every month 
after calculating the funds at his disposal the 
minister of finance informs each minister of the 
amount up to which he may issue pay orders 
during the following month. The accountants 
arc held personally responsible in case they 
honor orders which lack the correct form, l^he 
extent of their personal responsibility is, how- 
ever, determined in the last instance by the min- 
ister of finance. 

The minister of finance is the only authority 
charged with securing compliance with the law 
and the will of parliament. There exists no au- 
thority comparable to the office of the comptrol- 
ler and auditor general in England to prevent the 
minister of finance from violating the will of par- 
liament. He has the power to incur public ex- 
penditures regardless of their legality. His orders, 
even if unlawful, must be obeyed by the comp- 
trollers of expenditures and the accountants. He 
has the power of releasing the accountants from 
their responsibility. Moreover, the law of Au- 
gust 10, 1922, authorizes the government to 
open credits, by a decree of the Council of the 
Ministers, for expenditures required in the in- 
terests of public security, providing the credits 
are subsequently ratified by the parliament; the 
fact that the government frequently makes use 
of this power considerably decreases the effec- 
tiveness of the parliamentary control. The legal 
prerequisites which insure the publicity of the 
financial transactions are disregarded. For in- 


stance, in 1929 the public was astonished to learn 
that the national Treasury had at its disposal re- 
serves of approximately 20,000,000,000 francs 
which were unknown to parliament. In 1930 a 
law was enacted which vainly tried to establish a 
control over the Treasury; its provisions, which 
are very poorly drawn, arc not enforced. 

The minister of finance is in charge of the ad- 
ministration of the national debt as well as of the 
issues of public loans. In order to balance the 
temporary deficits of the Treasury he floats 
short term loans in the form of Treasury certifi- 
cates. Until 1928 the Bank of France gave the 
Treasury a standing non-interest bearing ad- 
vance of 600,000,000 francs, which was indirect- 
ly abolished when the franc was stabilized. 

The minister of finance supervises the public 
accounts of all ministerial departments and even 
examines the statements of the accountants be- 
fore they are forwarded to the Cour des Comp- 
tes for the final verification. Actually, these 
statements arc forwarded to the Cour des Comp- 
tes only after a delay of several 5a*ars; the verifi- 
cation is therefore ineffective. Parliament is com- 
pletely uninterested in the matter. 

Although the financial administration of Ger- 
many is influenced by the French system, never- 
theless German tradition favors the institution 
of powerful executives confronted by an impo- 
tent parliament. This tradition is evident in the 
very considerable power granted to the minister 
of finance as the head of the financial administra- 
tion. His share in the preparation of the budget 
is larger than in France, although not so large as 
in England; he himself draws up the budget of 
the receipts and for the preparation of the bud- 
get of expenditures he utilizes the proposals 
which the other ministers submit to him, and 
which they formulate uniformly according to a 
model prescribed by him. He possesses the right 
to criticize the proposed expenditures of the 
other ministers. In the case of a conflict decision 
rests with the Council of Ministers; the minister 
of finance may, however, demand that the coun- 
cil take a new vote at a meeting at which all the 
ministers are required to be present. The credit 
requested by a minister against the advice of the 
minister of finance is granted only if the majority 
of the ministers are in favor of it and if the chan- 
cellor of the Reich votes with the majority. The 
plan of the budget approved by the Council of 
Ministers is then submitted to the Reichsrat, a 
body composed of delegates from the states, 
where it is examined by a commission headed by 
the minister of finance. The latter may ask that 
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modifications proposed by the Reichsrat be sub- 
mitted to the Council of Ministers, who may ap- 
prove or reject them. The project approved by 
the government is next submitted to the Reichs- 
tag. Although the budget commission of the 
Reichstag may tend to encroach upon the pre- 
rogative of the minister of finance, it lacks the 
power of the Finance Commission of the French 
Chamber and cannot propose a new budget. 
Every member of the Reichstag has the right to 
propose additional expenditures; actually, how- 
ever, the right is exercised by the strong political 
parties in their negotiations with the govern- 
ment. In 1931 the regulations of the Reichstag 
were changed and its members prohibited from 
increasing credits or reducing receipts without 
indicating the ways and means of reestablishing 
a balance. If in order to comply with these regu- 
lations a reevaluation of the receipts is proposed, 
it must be submitted to the approval of the 
government. Moreover, if the Reichstag aug- 
ments the credits demanded by the minister of 
finance, the increase must be submitted to the 
approval of the Reichsrat, If the latter does not 
render its decision or vetoes the increase the 
president of the Reich must either submit the 
matter to the referendum of the electoral body 
within three months or order the Reichstag to 
reconsider the matter; in the latter case the in- 
crease is sustained only if it is supported by a 
majority of two thirds. So far the second course 
has always been followed. Even if, as usually 
happens, two thirds of the members of the 
Reichstag vote for the increase, the president of 
the Reich may decree a referendum by the 
people. Finally, article 48 of the Weimar con- 
stitution of August II, 1919, authorizes the pres- 
ident to promulgate the necessary ordinances 
in case the Reichstag should reject the budget 
or in case it should be dissolved before it can 
vote. I'hus on July 18, 1930, when the Reichstag 
was dissolved after having rejected the budgetary 
proposals of the government, fiscal ordinances 
were promulgated by the president of the Reich 
and the budget for 1930 was established by de- 
cree subject to a subsequent law. 

Actually the German method of financial ad- 
ministration has not been successful in securing 
a balanced budget. All budgets since that for 
1924 have resulted in deficits. The deficit of an 
ordinary budget must figure as an ordinary ex- 
penditure in the second budget thereafter, which 
means that new taxes are to be raised in order to 
cover the deficit. In reality the deficits have been 
covered by loans, especially short term foreign 


loans; this has given rise to a floating debt which 
in August, 1930, exceeded the sum of 1,300,- 
000,000 marks. 

The minister of finance does not possess the 
power, as does the chancellor of the Exchequer 
in England, to control his colleagues when the 
budget is carried into practise; his position in 
this respect resembles that of the French minis- 
ter of finance. He is not even authorized, as in 
France, to place comptrollers of expenditures 
beside each minister; the ministers have their 
own special officials who account for their ex- 
penditures. The system of the monthly distribu- 
tion of funds is modeled after the French pat- 
tern. The minister of finance decides upon the 
total amount to be passed for payment, but no 
control guarantees that the limit is not exceeded; 
the only check consists in a refusal of the ac- 
countants to honor orders beyond the amount 
determined. 

The minister of finance is in charge of the col- 
lection of most revenues. In the Ministry of 
Finance there exist departments and subdepart- 
ments which direct the assessment and collec- 
tion of taxes and other revenues subject to his 
jurisdiction. The local treasuries forward the 
funds at their disposal to the central 'Freasury, 
either by depositing them with the Reichsbank 
to the account of the Reich or by postal checks. 
The amount due the Reich from its postal check- 
ing account is cleared through the Reichsbank. 
Certain treasuries are authorized to maintain an 
account with the Reichsbank. On the whole the 
part played by the Reichsbank in financial ad- 
ministration is inferior to that of the Bank of 
England or the Bank of France. 

The minister of finance issues the public loans 
authorized by the Parliament and has charge of 
the conversion of debt. The administration of 
the national debt is reserved to an independent 
organ, the Reichsschuldenverwaltung. Up to 
1924 the temporary deficits of the 'Preasury were 
covered by advances from the Reichsbank against 
unlimited Treasury certificates; but since that 
date the Reichsbank has been permitted to open 
credits for a maximum period of three months 
up to the amount of 100,000,000 marks, which 
must be entirely refunded not later than July 15 
following the end of the financial year (March 
31). Furthermore, the Reichsbank may discount 
Treasury certificates of three months’ maturity 
up to the amount of 400,000,000 marks, provid- 
ing the certificates bear the signature of a solvent 
person. The Treasury may also grant short term 
loans to the Railroad Administration and the 
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Post Office Department, both of which enjoy a 
large degree of financial autonomy. 

The financial administration possesses no or- 
gan whatever to insure compliance with the laws 
and decisions promulgated by the Reichstag, but 
in every administrative branch a “special budget 
officer” or a “budget office” nominated by the 
minister or by the head of the respective depart- 
ment has charge of that function and works 
under the supervision of the minister at the head 
of the respective administrative branch. The 
Reichstag itself is not interested in the compli- 
ance with its decrees. Expenditures exceeding 
the budgetary credits arc made without author- 
ization from the Reichstag and at times are sub- 
mitted for approval only after the financial state- 
ments have been published. Yet even in such 
cases the Reichstag has given its approval with- 
out comment. 

Since May, 1929, the minister of finance has 
published a monthly account of receipts and ex- 
penditures as well as a Treasury report and a 
statement concerning the floating debt. With the 
assistance of other departments he also draws up 
the budgetary accounts of the Reich which are 
published and submitted to the Reichstag. The 
accounts rendered by the accountants are sub- 
mitted to the autonomous Rechnungshof, which 
has power to investigate the proper execution of 
the budget, the compliance with the law, the 
proper handling of expenditures by the adminis- 
tration and finally w'hether unnecessary or exces- 
sive expenditures were incurred. This bod)^ has 
also the right to decide on the introduction of re- 
forms and incorporates its observations in an an- 
nual report addressed to the government. After 
the accounts and the report of the Rechnungshof 
have been submitted to the Reichsrat and Reichs- 
tag these bodies pass resolutions by which they 
release the government from responsibility. Ac- 
tually the Reichstag is not interested in exercis- 
ing control. 

The financial administration of the United 
States was very deficient up to the passing of the 
Budget and Accounting Act of 1921 . The prepa- 
ration of the appropriation bills was in the hands 
of the numerous committees of the House of 
Representatives and the Senate. There was no 
interest in balancing receipts and expenditures. 
The IVeasury did not possess the legal power to 
examine the demands for expenditures of the 
various departments, to prevent the grant of ex- 
penditures recognized as unnecessary or to 
check the misuse of credits granted. Congress 
maintained that the appropriations were com- 
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pulsory for the government and by no means op- 
tional and that the government was compelled to 
spend the amount it had been granted. Logroll- 
ing, the pork barrel, inconsistency and waste 
were the outstanding characteristics of the man- 
agement of the finances of the United States. 

The legislation of 1921 reorganized the entire 
system of financial administration. Although the 
English system was accepted as a model it was 
not followed in every detail. It would have been 
impossible, for example, to give to the secretary 
of the Treasury the power possessed by the 
chancellor of the Exchequer in England. The 
forces which resisted any radical change were the 
preponderant position of the president, the sub- 
ordinate position of the ministers as simple as- 
sistants to the president, the large measure of 
financial control granted to Congress by the 
constitution and finally the strength of a tradi- 
tion more than a century old. 

The task and responsibility of preparing, elab- 
orating and presenting the annual budget are 
vested in the president. In this task he is assisted 
by the Bureau of the Budget, created by the law 
of 1921 . The function of the Bureau corresponds 
to that of the permanent secretaries to the 
Treasury in England; its task is to coordinate, 
revise and increase the estimates of the various 
departments and services, a function which prac- 
tically amounts to a control of the entire admin- 
istration. The Board of Estimates, a division of 
the Bureau of the Budget, is charged especially 
with maintaining the connections with all 
branches of the federal administration. In every 
branch of service there is a special official, the 
budget officer, nominated by the head of the 
service, whose task it is to prepare the estimates 
and to deal with the Bureau of the Budget. The 
executive departments arc comj)elled to supply 
the Bureau of the Budget with all the informa- 
tion which it desires and the director, assistant 
director and duly authorized employees of the 
Bureau have the right to examine the books of all 
departments and services. 

Credits arc granted to each department or serv- 
ice. The head of a department or service has 
the right to employ them without consulting the 
Bureau of the Budget, but no official or adminis- 
trative branch may use them for a new purpose 
without consulting the Bureau of the Budget and 
receiving its approval. On the other hand, im- 
mediately upon the publication of the budget 
and before June 30 each service must inform the 
Bureau as to the “Apportionment of Appropria- 
tions” — ^the monthly, trimestrial or other appor- 
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tionment of its credits which it intends to make. 
Any subsequent change in the apportionment 
must also be reported to the Bureau and en- 
dorsed by it. Besides, every service must inform 
the Bureau at the end of each trimester of the 
amount actually spent during the period. The 
coordinating agencies, commissions of officials 
headed by the chief coordinator and supervised 
by the director of the Bureau of the Budget, 
serve the purpose of finding the most economical 
way of using the credits granted by Congress, of 
insuring the most rapid and most simple func- 
tioning of the federal service and of eliminating 
friction and delay. 

Because of the preeminence of the president 
and the Bureau of the Budget the position of the 
secretary of the 'Freasury cannot be compared 
with that of the chancellor of the Exchequer or 
of the ministers of finance of France or Germany. 
The secretary of the Treasury proposes to the 
president the creation or the reduction of taxes, 
loans and other financial measures. Fie has com- 
plete supervision and control of the collection 
and preservation of public funds. The absence 
of a central bank in the United States formerly 
raised great problems in the matter of the cus- 
tody of the funds. At first they were deposited in 
various banks, but favoritism on the part of 
Treasury officials and frequent bank failures led 
to their segregation in Treasury vaults. The eco- 
nomic waste and disturbing effects caused by the 
withdrawal of large sums of money from circula- 
tion brought about, however, a gradual return 
to the bank deposit system in the years following 
the Civil War. With the passing of the Federal 
Reserve Act in 1913 the Federal Reserve Banks 
were designated as fiscal agents and government 
depositories, although the secretary of the 
Treasury retained the right to select other banks 
as well. In 1920 a division on deposits was cre- 
ated and charged with all matters pertaining to 
the designation of depositories. The present 
policy is to maintain the national banks as de- 
positories only in places which are remote from 
Federal Reserve Banks or their branches and in 
which a depository is necessary for pay roll pur- 
poses. In 1928 the secretary of the Treasury was 
authorized to designate state banks and trust 
companies to carry public deposits and act as 
fiscal agents of the government. 

The Treasury is also charged with carrying on 
credit operations on behalf of the government. 
The short term borrowing is effected through 
the sale of Treasury certificates and Treasury 
notes issued usually in anticipation of revenue. 


These operations help the Treasury in distrib- 
uting the public expenditure more evenly and 
to that extent have a stabilizing effect on the eco- 
nomic life of the country. 

The con^^rol and auditing of financial opera- 
tions are vested in the General Accounting Office 
established by the law of 1921. It is under the 
supervision of the comptroller general of the 
United States and the assistant comptroller gen- 
eral, both of whom are nominated by the presi- 
dent for fifteen years subject to the approval of 
the Senate. They may be recalled only with the 
consent of both houses of Congress. The Gen- 
eral Accounting Office is to a certain extent an 
agent of Congress; its function may be compared 
with that of the comptroller and auditor general 
of England. Since 1921 its power has been con- 
siderably increased. It prescribes the forms and 
methods of accounting which must be employed 
by every department and service, as well as the 
forms of the accounts and the methods for their 
examination; actually, it has introduced very im- 
portant simplifications by making uniform the 
methods of accounting and recording. It has the 
right to demand information from any office and 
to examine on the spot every ledger and docu- 
ment. It investigates whether expenditures and 
collections are effected in conformity with the 
law and the will of Congress. Similarly, upon the 
request of the services and particularly the pay- 
masters it interprets the provisions of the laws 
governing the budget and decides whether a cer- 
tain credit may be employed for a certain pur- 
pose. Congress alone possesses authority to 
change its interpretations. In spite of its exten- 
sive jurisdiction it does not exercise the same 
power as a comptroller of expenditure in F'rance. 
Its control extends only to the orders issued by 
the chiefs of the various services previous to the 
actual making of payments, but even this sort of 
control is not general. The General Accounting 
Office forwards to the president of the United 
States and to Congress reports in which it pro- 
poses measures intended to render the working 
of the federal services more simple and econom- 
ical. Both houses and their committees as well as 
the Bureau of the Budget frequently ask the Of- 
fice to investigate certain problems and to report 
on its findings. If the Office discovers that cer- 
tain expenditures or the terms of a contract in- 
fringe upon the law, it is its duty to notify Con- 
gress of this fact through a special report. 

In addition to these functions the General Ac- 
counting Office exercises various competencies 
in the mterest of which it is divided into severa^ 
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sections. The Claims Division investigates pri- 
vate claims, based on administrative acts, which 
the services are unable to satisfy because of the 
Ifick of credit. If the General Accounting Office 
considers the claims justified, it makes recom- 
mendations in their favor to Congress. The 
Audit Division is in charge of the examination 
and the auditing of the accounts of all depart- 
ments including the Post Office Department. 
The Office of the General Counsel has the task 
of giving legal advice, especially on questions of 
interpretation of the budget regarding the ap- 
peal taken by a service against the decision of 
other sections of the General Accounting Office. 
I'he Records Division is in charge of the ar- 
chives. i.e. the preservation of accounts, con- 
tracts, checks and other documents. 

Gaston Jeze 

See: Public Finance; Revenues, Public; Expendi- 
tures, Public; Budget; Accounts, Public; Adminis- 
tration, Public; Central Banking; Federal 
Reserve System. 
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FINANCIAL ORGANIZATION. The most 
intricate and delicate structural component of 
modern economic society is its financial organi- 
zation, consisting of its financial institutions, the 
arteries through which flows credit, the life blood 
of the entire economic structure. The charac- 
teristics of the financial organization of a country 
depend upon the degree of its economic devel- 
opment. The more minute the division of labor, 
the more intensive the growth of industry and 
trade, the greater the dependence upon foreign 


countries as sources of raw materials or as mar- 
kets for finished goods, the more complex is the 
financial organization and the greater its signifi- 
cance in the economic system of the country. In 
highly industrialized and commercialized coun- 
tries such as the United States, Great Britain, 
Germany and Holland the financial organization 
is therefore much more intricate and sensitive 
than that in predominantly agricultural coun- 
tries. 

Financial organization in a modern sense is of 
recent origin. So long as the larger part of the 
population was engaged in agriculture, with 
trade only local in character, financial organiza- 
tion was unnecessary. As the local communities 
became less and less self-sufficient and trade 
transcended local boundaries the use of money 
as a medium of exchange and as a standard of 
value became more widespread. With it there 
developed the new business of money changers 
and later of money lenders, the progenitors of 
modem bankers. Yet neither these nor the finan- 
cial centers which flourished in northern Italy, 
southern Germany and certain parts of France 
in the later Middle Ages could at this stage be 
regarded as constituting a financial organization. 
The incipient bankers were primarily merchants 
whose banking activities were merely incidental 
to their commercial transactions and had no firm 
foundation in the law. Furthermore, the numer- 
ous coins then in use did not represent money 
in the true sense of the term. Since each sover- 
eign had complete power to change the metallic 
content of the currency in his own territory, the 
coin was merely a particle of metal, whose value 
fluctuated with its fine gold or silver content. 

The growth of international trade coupled 
with the great uncertainty involved in shipping 
coin and bullion from one market to another led 
of necessity to the development of credit instru- 
ments such as bills of exchange. These credit 
instruments could become widely used only if 
they attained unquestioned legal standing and 
if the rights of the drawers, drawees and holders 
were properly safeguarded by legal provisions. 
When this was secured through the develop- 
ment and codification of the law merchant, credit 
instruments acquired an increased circulatory 
power. Thus were laid the foundations for a de- 
velopment of the modem financial organization. 

In the course of time the functions of banking 
institutions widened in scope; at first merely the 
safekeepers of the funds of their customers — as 
were the goldsmiths in England and the kassiers 
in Holland — ^they so6n became bankers in the 
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modem sense, operating more with their cus- 
tomers* funds than with their own. At the same 
time as enterprises became larger the funds sup- 
plied by individual capitalists, whether they 
assumed the guise of silent partners or of outside 
money lenders, became insufficient, A larger 
investing public had to be drawn upon and the 
development of negotiable shares became one of 
the first prerequisites to the establishment of 
larger enterprises. The appearance of negotiable 
securities made necessary the creation of a trad- 
ing center to make them marketable and to give 
them a market value. These new trading centers, 
the stock exchanges, are the earliest visible ex- 
pression of a financial organization. Here for the 
first time one may clearly discern the nucleus of 
a financial community. 

The development of credit instruments, the 
creation of stock exchanges and the gradual evo- 
lution of legal protection paved the way for the 
next step, the shift from a money to a credit 
economy. This unheralded change soon pro- 
foundly affected the economic development of 
nations. It freed economic activity from concern 
over the availability of precious metals for use 
as money and substituted therefor the transfer 
of claims between buyer and seller, creditor and 
debtor, on the books of financial institutions. 
IVIoreover, as the drafts or bills of exchange of 
merchants or banks of an established reputation 
became the equivalent of money, there appeared 
the possibility of increasing the volume of pur- 
chasing power by expanding loans. The placing 
of bank credit on an equal footing with money 
and the further development of credit instru- 
ments created wealth of a new type. Whereas 
up to this time immovable property, chattels, 
goods, precious metals and ships had been re- 
garded as the principal forms of wealth, the 
latter were now frequently represented by credit 
instruments and particularly securities, which 
in the more advanced countries such as Holland 
soon constituted a considerable portion of the 
total national wealth. 

The growth of financial institutions and the 
increased use of credit instruments, notably 
stocks and bonds, now began to exert a decided 
influence on the disposal of wealth. The liquid 
resources of a large number of individuals could 
be concentrated in the hands of a few, who al- 
though not the owners had the power of free 
disposal over them. This concentration of con- 
trol, which is in part the result of organization 
of large enterprises and in part the cause of their 
further expansion, has transformed finance from 


a subordinate aid of commerce and industry into 
an important force dominating an ever increasing 
area of the economic field. In their aggregate, 
financial institutions regulate the rate of flow 
and the distribution of capital among various 
branches of production and through their repre- 
sentatives on the board of directors of the various 
industrial enterprises they exercise a direct in- 
fluence on the economic life of nations. To a 
large extent they have taken the place of the 
entrepreneur in the promotion and organization 
of new enterprises; in many instances they ap- 
pear as the actual managers of large manufac- 
turing, transportation and mining enterprises. 

In assessing the significance of the financial 
control of economic activities it must be borne 
in mind that the interests of the financial insti- 
tutions and those of the owmers of the funds 
with which they operate do not always coincide. 
The banks, particularly when privately owned, 
are chiefly interested in earning large profits and 
will at times dispose of the funds under their 
control without much concern over the effect on 
the welfare of the countiy or of the depositors. 
The overexpansion of security and real estate 
loans may be cited as cases in point. Further- 
more, since financial institutions are usually 
under the control of one or a few individuals 
they generally favor the enterprises in which 
those individuals are interested, often to the ex- 
clusion of the interests of the depositors. While 
depositors often borrow from the banks, the 
majority of them are not the real beneficiaries 
of the funds accumulated therein. While then, 
is not accurate information on the subject for 
every country, a banking inquiry made by the 
German government in 1930 revealed that much 
more than half the total of loans made by the 
large German banks were issued to large indus- 
trial and commercial enterprises whose deposits 
did not exceed 20 percent of the total deposits 
of the banks. In general one may state that where 
banking is concentrated in the hands of a few 
institutions large enterprises are favored at the 
expense of small, which often find it difficult 
to obtain credit accommodations at moderate 
rates. 

The development of the financial organization 
of individual countries was not uniform. In some 
cases it grew up concomitantly with the indus- 
trial expansion of the country, in others it was 
imposed from the outside in order to stimulate 
industrial development. 'Fhus in Great Britain, 
the United States and Holland the financial or- 
gaiiization developed slowly and more or less in 
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adjustment to the economic status of the coun- 
try. Tn pre-war Russia and Japan, on the other 
hand, the financial structure was erected under 
the tutelage of the government and prior to the 
achievement of requisite status by industry and 
trade. But whatever their historical antecedents 
financial institutions soon made their influence 
felt in the economic life of every country. This 
applies not only to the continent of Europe, 
where a close relationship between banking and 
industry has existed for a number of years and 
where corporations are spoken of as belonging 
to the sphere of this or that bank, but also in a 
steadily increasing degree to the United States. 
It may be safely stated that the power of finan- 
cial institutions at present rivals that of sover- 
eign states; in fact the former have at times 
dictated the financial policies of the latter. It is 
not uncommon for bankers before making a loan 
to a government to insist that certain fiscal meas- 
ures be adopted or that a foreign receiver of 
revenue be appointed with powers wider than 
those of the government. The financial history 
of the Central American countries and of post- 
war Europe is replete with such examples. 

Modern financial organization is generally di- 
vided into commercial and investment banking. 
This division, however, is to a large extent arbi- 
trary because both types of banking are closely 
related and greatly overlap. The distinctions 
between the two systems lie mainly in the length 
of time and the purpose for which funds are 
made available and in the method of operation. 
Commercial banking is concerned primarily with 
receiving deposits and with granting short term 
loans — through discounting for their customers 
and lending to them or through purchasing ac- 
ceptances and commercial paper in the open 
market — to finance goods in process of manu- 
facture and in the various stages of distribution. 
In general the functions of commercial banking 
arc to meet the seasonal credit needs of industry, 
trade and agriculture and to provide a mecha- 
nism for facilitating national as well as interna- 
tional payments. Another function, the legiti- 
macy of which is questioned by the more ortho- 
dox opinion, is the financing of the stock market 
through granting of security loans to brokers 
and individuals. Investment banks, on the other 
hand, have as their main function the furnish- 
ing of long term capital for investment in fixed 
assets such as plant and equipment or to serve 
as permanent working capital. They also float 
long term obligations of governments and their 
political subdivisions. While commercial banks 
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operate chiefly w^ith the funds of their depositors, 
to whom they stand in the relationship of debtor 
to creditor, investment houses in the proper 
sense of the term act merely as middlemen be- 
tween investor and borrower wdthout assuming 
any obligation to the buyers of the securities. 

The principal types of institutions engaged in 
commercial banking are commercial banks and 
trust companies, acceptance and discount houses, 
commercial paper houses, finance companies, 
industrial loan companies and credit unions. Of 
these, commercial banks and trust companies 
are the most important and represent by far the 
largest part of the banking resources of a country. 
Through the development of the trust function, 
which is exercised in many countries by both 
commercial banks and trust companies, these 
institutions have brought immense wealth under 
their control; their influence is much greater 
than their balance sheets would indicate. Ac- 
ceptance, discount and commercial paper houses 
arc merely auxiliaries to commercial banks and 
concern themselves almost exclusively with open 
market transactions, such as the acceptance of 
the drafts and the buying and selling of accept- 
ances and commercial paper. These specialized 
functions arc also carried out by the large com- 
mercial banks through their various depart- 
ments. As opposed to these three classes of finan- 
cial institutions which finance the producer and 
distributor of commodities engaged in domestic 
or foreign trade, finance companies, industrial 
loan companies and credit unions operate pri- 
marily as financial agencies for the consumer or 
small scale business. 

On the continent of Europe the same institu- 
tion ordinarily engages in l)oth investment and 
commercial banking, but in the English speaking 
countries the two types of financial activity are 
nominally carried on by separate agencies. In 
the United States, however, the functional dis- 
tinction is gradually disappearing; commercial 
banks are establishing security affiliates and bond 
departments, and large investment houses arc 
gaining control over commercial banks. Invest- 
ment banking comprises the following institu- 
tions: private investment houses, investment se- 
curity affiliates of commercial banks, mortgage 
banks, savings banks, investment trusts and the 
institutions centering around the stock exchange, 
such as stock brokerage houses. Of these the 
private investment houses and the security affili- 
ates are the most important because they take a 
leading part in floating a majority of the capital 
issues of the country. If their policies are prop- 
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erly coordinated they are able to exert a consid- 
erable influence on the flow of capital into the 
various channels. 'Ehe savings banks must be 
classified as belonging to the investment banking 
group, for they invest their deposits in bonds or 
real estate mortgages, thereby directly or indi- 
rectly furnishing long term capital to industry, 
agriculture and political units. Yet unlike the 
investment house and the security affiliate, which 
act merely as middlemen between the borrower 
and the investor without guaranteeing the pay- 
ment of principal and interest, the savings bank 
stands in a debtor and creditor relationship to 
its depositors. The mortgage bank although it 
represents the oldest form of investment banking 
is still further removed from the pure invest- 
ment banking type. Having for its purpose either 
the financing of the long term needs of agricul- 
ture or the furnishing of loans secured by urban 
real estate, it lends money to individuals on 
mortgages and on the basis of these issues its 
own bonds, thus providing the link through 
which the mortgage credit of the individual is 
tied up with the capital market. Most countries 
have established agricultural mortgage banks 
which operate under special charters, very often 
with government funds or with government 
guaranty of their obligations. 

The division of financial institutions into com- 
mercial and investment banking has led to the 
development of two separate markets, the short 
term money market and the long term capital 
market, although here too the distinction is more 
theoretical than practical. The capital market is 
the central meeting place of the demand and 
supply of long term capital. It embraces the 
activities of the various types of buyers and sell- 
ers of securities and effects the distribution of 
shares and bonds. The function of the capital 
market is to assist in the transformation of fixed 
assets which cannot as a rule be readily ap- 
praised nor easily marketed into securities which 
are not only easily appraised but can be con- 
verted into cash practically at a moment's notice. 
The capital market may be divided into two 
separate parts: the original distribution market, 
which embraces the issuance and distribution of 
new securities, and the secondary distribution 
market, which deals with the buying and selling 
of securities already issued and outstanding. The 
latter market is largely represented by the various 
stock exchanges. Whether the exchange func- 
tions under strict supervision by the govern- 
ment, as in France, or is organized as a more or 
less independent private association, as in the 


United States, trading on the exchange is closely 
regulated and the number of traders is limited. 
Although stock exchanges have often been ac- 
cused of fostering speculation they perform an 
important function in modern financial organi- 
zation as the principal media for the trading of 
securities and the greatest factor in their mar- 
ketability. 

The money market plays a most important 
role in the modern financial organization of so- 
ciety. It functions as the equilibrator of the 
entire system, for it is the central meeting place 
of the demand and the supply of short term 
funds. On it the financial institutions dispose of 
their liquid funds or increase their cash reserves 
through the calling of loans, the selling of bills 
and short term government notes or, as is the 
case in central Europe, by obtaining day to day 
loans. The rates of interest on the open market 
move in harmony and have a decided influence 
on the rates charged to individual borrowers. 
The large money markets, notably New York 
and London, attract the surplus funds of the 
world because of the ease with which they can 
employ large volumes of short term funds and 
because of the high financial standing of their 
banking institutions. Balances kept in these cen- 
ters and bills of exchange drawn on their large 
financial institutions represent a substantial part 
of the reserves of a number of countries on the 
gold and gold-exchange standards. The fact that 
London and New York are the bankers of the 
world places an added responsibility upon the 
agencies operating in these markets, particularly 
upon the respective central banks; their poli- 
cies exercise an international influence. For this 
reason they are also more susceptible to world 
conditions; London in particular, which has al- 
ways operated on a narrow gold margin, is 
exposed to grave dangers whenever a withdrawal 
of foreign funds takes place on a large scale. 

The money market is divided into a number 
of individual markets, the most important of 
which are the call money market, the acceptance 
market, the commercial paper market, the mar- 
ket for short term government notes and bills 
and the foreign exchange market. Yet the mech- 
anism and structure of money markets display 
considerable differences, since each is an out- 
growth of the industrial and commercial devel- 
opment of the economic unit which it serves. In 
New York, for example, due to the preponderant 
influence of the stock market and the daily set- 
tlement of securities the call money market is by 
far the most important; in London^ which for 
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over a century has financed the world’s interna- 
tional trade, the acceptance market leads; while 
in Amsterdam the one-month loan prolongatie 
is most important. For this reason most of the 
liquid funds in London flow into the acceptance 
market, while in New York they are in normal 
times absorbed by the call market. Aside from 
the fact that this is partly responsible for the 
different relationship between the banks and the 
central banks, it has also an important economic 
bearing. In New York a large inflow of gold 
from abroad and easy money conditions lead in 
the long run to an increased absorption of funds 
for security transactions, while in London they 
lead to a lowering of the bill rate, which in turn 
makes cheaper the financing of international 
trade. 

The activities of the various financial institu- 
tions on the money market as well as of the 
market itself are considerably influenced by the 
central banks. Despite differences in origin, his- 
torical development and legal framework central 
banks perform today more or less the same func- 
tions in every country. They are the custodians 
of the metallic reserve, they have in most coun- 
tries the sole privilege of issuing notes, they are 
the fiscal agents of the government and it is their 
duty to regulate the volume of currency and 
credit. If before the World War the policies of 
central banks were conditioned chiefly by the 
stability of foreign exchange rates, in post-war 
years they have been determined to an increas- 
ing degree by the movement of prices of com- 
modities and of securities as an indication of the 
state of industry and trade. While it is still a 
debated question to what extent central bank 
policy is able to influence business conditions, 
it is generally conceded that the central bank is 
an important factor in the money market and 
that through its discount and open market policy 
and through credit rationing it can exercise a 
powerful influence on the cost of money which 
in the long run does not fail to affect business. 
Central banks, particularly in the post-war pe- 
riod, have been looked upon as the nerve center 
and regulator of the credit structure of the vari- 
ous countries; and, in fact, their policies have 
exercised great influence over business condi- 
tions and at times have had tremendous social 
consequences. The currency and credit inflation 
pursued by most continental European countries 
in 1919-24 with the resulting pauperization of 
the middle class in these countries forms one of 
the most striking examples of the effects of a 
faulty central bank policy. 
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The great power wielded by the central banks 
and the strong influence exercised by them 
not only over the money market but also over 
the entire economic life of the country have in- 
duced most countries to regulate closely their 
activities and in many instances to direct their 
management. Whether the central bank is owned 
by the government, by member banks or by 
private stockholders, the governments have in 
practically all cases, with the notable exception 
of England, the right to appoint the governor 
of the bank and exercise control over its man- 
agement. Even in Englarxd, although officially no 
connection exists between the Treasury and the 
Bank of England, it is well known that they co- 
operate very closely in all matters affecting the 
financial policy of Great Britain. 

The regulative power of the government is not 
restricted to central banks but in a number of 
countries extends also to the commercial banks. 
Control is exercised through special bank laws 
regulating the chartering, organization and oper- 
ation of banks and through government bureaus 
whose duty it is to examine the banks as to their 
solvency and their possible infringement upon 
the bank laws. Although direct government reg- 
ulation concerns itself only with technical aspects 
of banking, in post-war years central banks have 
endeavored to influence also the distribution and 
use of bank credit. 

European countries have for a long time been 
reluctant to establish government supervision 
over banks and in some countries the latter still 
operate as ordinary corporations. But the bank- 
ing difficulties which set in after the war, the 
large number of bank failures with disastrous 
results to the entire national economy and the 
growing realization of the tremendous influence 
exercised by financial institutions have con- 
vinced many governments that banks are more 
than ordinary corporations and that government 
supervision is essential. The Scandinavian coun- 
tries and Japan offer noteworthy examples of 
banking crises resulting in bank laws and rigid 
government regulations. The banking crisis in 
Germany during the summer of 1931 has not 
only strengthened the tendency to supervise the 
operation of banks but has resulted in the addi- 
tion of two of the largest financial institutions of 
the country to the list of banks under direct or 
indirect government control. At the same time 
the growing concentration of private control over 
banking through mergers, the organization of 
chain and group banks and similar devices, both 
in Europe where branch banking has reached a 
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high degree of development and in the United 
States v^hcre nation wide branch banking is pro- 
hibited, has given an added impetus to the 
movement for strict government supervision. In 
fact proposals for the nationalization of banking 
have received serious attention in many quarters. 

In contrast with commercial banking invest- 
ment banking in almost all countries is carried 
on without any government supervision. Al- 
though the listing requirements of the stock ex- 
changes, blue sky laws and similar enactments 
have endeavored to impose some control over 
the issue of securities and have removed some 
of the abuses, neither the interests of the investor 
nor of society are really safeguarded. Except 
during war periods governments have restricted 
themselves to the regulation of the flow of capi- 
tal from and to other countries. Chiefly for po- 
litical reasons embargoes on foreign loans, the 
requirement of government permission to list 
foreign securities on the stock exchanges and the 
exertion of direct pressure by the government 
have been used and are still being used with 
varied success by lending countries. In post-war 
years a number of borrowing countries have also 
endeavored to regulate the inflow of foreign cap- 
ital cither through special boards or by insisting 
that all foreign loans must be sanctioned by the 
minister of finance. So far, however, no capi- 
talistic government has attempted to regulate 
the domestic flow of capital in normal times. 
This lack of interest is surprising in view of the 
fact that the influence exercised by the invest- 
ment banks over the economic activities of a 
country is in many respects much greater than 
that of the commercial banks. Investment banks 
regulate the flow of long term capital and thus 
determine the channels into which it shall go. 
Since capital is the prime mover in any enter- 
prise the careful direction of capital into indus- 
tries where it is most needed and the cessation 
of the flow of capital to industries which are 
overbuilt would be one of the most effective 
means of eliminating business cycles. Further- 
more, investment bankers determine to a con- 
siderable extent the type and quality of security 
in which investors place their savings, for most 
private investors are unable to judge security 
values accurately and rely on the advice of in- 
vestment bankers or security dealers. In any 
system of planned economy, however little de- 
veloped, the regulation of the flow of long term 
capital would be undertaken as one of the first 
steps. In Soviet Russia, for example, the distri- 
bution of long term capital is regulated and 


planned in the same manner as the output of 
industry or foreign trade. 

Capital is international in character and flows 
to centers where it can bring the highest return, 
provided the risk involved is not too great. Fi- 
nancial institutions, the channels through which 
capital and credit flow, have therefore for many 
decades been internationally oriented. This 
was accomplished through the establishment of 
branches and overseas banks in foreign coun- 
tries, the creation of affiliates or the maintenance 
of special representatives and correspondence re- 
lationships. Irrespective of the motive for which 
these overseas connections were created and 
which caused the movement of capital from one 
country to another, the internationalization of 
financial organization had wide economic, social 
and political effects. It greatly facilitated the 
international interchange of commodities, it 
opened up the natural resources of undeveloped 
countries, thereby greatly affecting the s()cial 
and economic habits of large groups of people 
who had hitherto remained unaffected by the 
blessings of the machine age, and it played an 
important role in the development of the policy 
of imperialism. 

The close connection between the various 
leading financial centers has led to the develop- 
ment of the international money market, which 
links these centers together and through which 
a community of interest among them has been 
established. The international money market, 
however, embraces only those countries whose 
currencies are definitely linked up with gold, 
which have well organized banking systems and 
which are not handicapped by any foreign ex- 
change restrictions. 'Ehis market is not only the 
seat of settlement of all international financial 
transactions but through it is regulated the flow 
of funds to centers where the highest return can 
be secured. Thus the international money mar- 
ket levels out the volume of short term funds 
available in the various financial centers, brings 
about an equalization of interest rates and is an 
effective agent in maintaining the stability of the 
various exchanges. Under stable economic and 
political conditions the international money mar- 
ket has worked well. In post-war years, however, 
due to the abnormal economic and political situ- 
ation and to the measures adopted by some of 
the leading central banks, notably the Federal 
Reserve system and the Bank of France, to offset 
the inflow of gold, the international money mar- 
ket has lost to a large extent its power of leveling 
out interest rates and of regulating the interna- 
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'ional flow of funds and gold. Because of this 
ind the great problems confronting the inter- 
national money market, such as reparations, war 
debts, maldistribution of gold and the like, 
efforts were made to establish a concrete con- 
nection among the various central banks; this 
was effected through the creation of the Bank 
for International Settlements in 1929. While the 
powers of this institution are greatly limited 
since it cannot operate in any money market 
without the prior consent of the corresponding 
central bank, it has proved to be of real assistance 
to weaker central banks when the stability of 
their currencies was endangered. 

Although the term international capital mar- 
ket is often used, its operations are in fact closely 
interwoven with those of the international money 
market. The term international capital market, 
however, is justly applied to certain individual 
centers such as London and New York, because 
through them a large part of the longterm capi- 
tal needs of the world is met. Transactions 
usually carried out on this market are the flota- 
tion of loans through international syndicates 
and arbitrage on securities listed on various ex- 
changes. While the economic and political im- 
portance of foreign loans has led to government 
supervision and control in some countries, noth- 
ing has so far been done to provide a machinery 
for the regulation of the international flow of 
capital. This is left entirely to the initiative of 
a few large investment houses. While it has 
worked out more or less satisfactorily, there have 
grown out of it a number of defects and mal- 
practises, such as overborrowing, creation of 
uneconomic public works and overexpansion of 
certain industries, which affect adversely not 
only the investors but also the borrowing coun- 
tries. Furthermore, the international flow of 
capital usually breaks down almost completely 
at the time when it is most needed. At present 
there is therefore a movement afoot to estab- 
lish under the auspices of the League of Nations 
an institution similar to the Bank for Interna- 
tional Settlements, the duty of which would be 
to coordinate and supplement the international 
flow of long term capital. 

Marcus Nadler 
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FINANCIAL STATEMENTS by business 
concerns include balance sheets and profit and 
loss statements. Balance sheets or properly 
statements are the accounting reflections of 
conditions found to exist in the dollar facts of 
business operation. They consist of a listing of 
values owned or owed by the subject, totaled by 
related groups. The owned values or assets con- 
sist in general of cash; notes or accounts receiv- 
able; merchandise in cither a raw , a semifinished 
or a finished state; investments reflecting the 
ownership of securities; real estate, buildings, 
machinery and fixtures; and prepaid expense 
items for which the subject will receive serv ices 
and the like. The owed values or liabilities con- 
sist primarily of notes or accounts payable; 
amounts due or estimated to be due in the pay- 
ment of taxes; claims for moneys that may have 
been deposited with the subject; debts for 
machinery, real estate and buildings not due 
immediately. The excess of assets over liabilities 
is the net worth or owned capital of the subject. 
The net worth may be listed under this caption 
or it may be made up of cajntal, surplus and un- 
divided profits. Another item may appear on the 
liability side of the statement, usually between 
the subtotal of the outside liabilities and the net 
worth, under the cajition of “reserves.’* 'J’o be 
true reserves such items should represent sums 
set aside from net worth to take care of declines 
in value of any asset items. 

Although frecjuently considered as a separate 
and distinct report the profit and loss statement 
is closely connected with the jiroperty .statcanent. 
'J'he two should not be separated as this often 
destroys the value of one or both. IVlanagement 
scanning the record of its past performance to 
detect errors in policy or execution or the banker 
analyzing financial statements to protect him- 
self against an overextension of credit and to 
secure a basis of advice to the customer with a 
view to insuring the soundness of his business 
should combine the comparison of a scries of 
balance sheet items, reflecting the condition at 
the end of a number of successive periods, with 
a study of the profit and loss statements for the 
same periods. While the property statements 
show changes in assets, liabilities and net worth 
items, the profit and loss statements indicating 
the gross and net profit yields of the various 
lines of business carried on by the subject ex- 
plain how and why these changes occurred. 

The practise of submitting financial state- 
ments to the bank together with application for a 
loan became established long before statement 
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analysis, as it is now understood, became prev- 
alent. The early statements were frequently 
fragmentary memoranda lacking a great deal in 
accuracy and suggestive rather than convincing. 
They were read by loan officers and filed, per- 
haps with a penciled memorandum or two on 
their container. 

The system of formal and recorded analysis of 
statements took form in the decade between 
1895 and 1905. It was of slow growth and of 
great unevenness — here a record kept, there a 
mental reservation made. As business began to be 
nationalized and the contact between borrower 
and bank became less closely personal, a need 
developed for something more detailed and 
permanent in analysis. This led to the columnar 
comparison sheet on which the banker tran- 
scribed the memoranda of the statement under a 
more formal and regular nomenclature. The use 
of such comparison forms has been continued, 
although a great variety of styles has developed. 
Their chief advantage is that within any single 
bank they standardize comparison; their disad- 
vantage is that they may overemphasize mere 
size and minimize the importance of proportion. 

Shortly after the adoption of the comparison 
form a growing appreciation of the importance 
of proportion in or between statement items be- 
came evident. Analysts began to speak of 
quick** and “current** assets and liabilities, 
funded or mortgage debts, fixed assets and the 
like. These phrases cover detailed segregation of 
assets or liabilities massed in totals for compari- 
son. A confusion still remains in the use of the 
two terms quick and current as applied to 
assets. Frequently they are used as meaning the 
same thing and again as having distinctly differ- 
ent meanings. Quick assets are such values as 
may be turned into cash by immediate sale. It is 
obvious that in many instances an item may be 
both quick and current. A current asset is such 
an asset as will change into cash in the ordinary 
course of business. For example, raw material 
becomes merchandise in process or partly 
fabricated, then finished goods and later receiv- 
ables; as these are collected they become cash 
with which current indebtedness may be paid. 

At first analysts were content to compare the 
dollar amounts of current assets and liabilities, 
establish the fact of an asset margin and gauge 
the safety factor by this margin. But it was soon 
discovered that the relation rather than the 
difference between current assets and liabilities 
was the significant factor. From this point 
analysis acknowledged the importance of pro- 


portion. The first such proportion to be adopted 
was the current ratio, derived by dividing the 
current assets by the current liabilities. It may 
well be said that this acknowledgment marked 
an epoch in analysis. But current ratio rating 
for credit strength brought upon its worshipers 
a host of dangers. One such danger was that a ra- 
tio of two to one was accepted as indicating satis- 
factory strength and no allowance was made for 
economic or trade variation. A second and 
greater danger lay in the tacit reliance on this 
one proportion, which could easily be window 
dressed; there was no general appreciation that 
other proportions or ratios might have almost as 
great indicative values. The significance of these 
other proportions has received tardy and as yet 
incomplete recognition, too many analysts treat- 
ing them as general impressions rather than as 
facts susceptible of recording and comparison. 

“Top heavy with debt** is an example of such 
an unrecordable stigma against credit strength. 
When the net worth is too small in its relation 
to debt, then the top heavy condition prevails. 
A ratio developed between net worth and debt, 
by dividing the first by the second, will produce 
a recordable figure. This will move up or down 
as the capital structure condition improves 01 
weakens. A reading of these movements elim- 
inates the misplaced confidence arising from an 
apparently small dollar figure for debt or the ap- 
prehension caused by an apparently large figure 
for debt. This ratio expresses capital structure 
strength in figures that can he compared year by 
year or as between two similar companies or as 
between any company and the average for the 
trade. It substitutes accuracy for impression and 
its use strengthens analysis. 

Analysts used to rely on their intuitive belief 
in the merchandising capacity, tinged by sales 
volume only. Now sales volume as such may be 
a poor index of strength or weakness in merchan- 
dising capacity. There is a definite connection 
between sales and inventories, because merchan- 
dise is purchased or fabricated so that it may 
be sold. The merchant who can achieve sales of 
$600 for each unit of $100 of inventory is a 
better merchant than one who can develop only 
$400 of sales on the same inventory, for he is 
able to balance his inventory more closely to 
current demand. A ratio as between sales and in- 
ventory reduced to a recordable percentage 
figure is much superior as a measure of mer- 
chandising to general impressions based on sub- 
jective judgments. 

The figures for fixed assets, which generally 
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represent manufacturing and distributive equip- 
ment, form a component part of two significant 
ratios. By and large such equipment must be 
paid for in funds representing the owners* in- 
vestment in the business. In some cases long 
time borrowed capital, or funded debt, is the 
source of purchase money for such assets; but 
this is sound only when resale value remains at 
all times sufficient to repay such loans. There- 
fore, the proportion between net worth and 
fixed assets is a recordable and comparable fact, 
measuring the reasonableness of fixed invest- 
ment. Similarly any investment in fixed assets 
must be justified by a reasonable productivity on 
sales. The proportion between sales and fixed 
assets provides a definite figure by which this 
productivity can be measured and compared 
year by year or for several companies. 

The absolute figure for sales, or the volume of 
business, is a measure of activity which may be 
worth while to the subject or simply an over- 
trading fever. It becomes more significant when 
related to profits. The ratio of net profits to sales 
is an illuminating measure of the effectiveness of 
sales. If this ratio is too low while volume is 
high, then a company is doing business simply 
for the joy of doing it. The ratio of sales to net 
worth is a related measure of the effectiveness 
with which owned capital is being used. The 
effectiveness of sales is reflected to some extent 
also in the figure for receivables, because it 
represents the still uncollected sediment of 
sales. But the amount in dollars is not as signifi- 
cant as is the relation of sales to this item. If this 
ratio is too small, then poor collecting or too 
great liberality in sales terms are indicated. 

No set figure for any of these ratios can be a 
safe standard of strength, because each type of 
business is subject to different trading, fabricat- 
ing, marketing and economic strains. These 
trade strains tend to produce differing relations 
in the component factors of any ratio. Yet it has 
been found possible to study a large group of 
statements within single trades and to evolve 
ratios that are sufficiently typical to offer a gen- 
eral criterion by which to estimate the relative 
soundness of a single company. This is different 
from the process of ordinary analysis only in 
that it uses as the standard of comparison a set of 
trade averages rather than the vague and un- 
formulated notions of the analyst. 

Alexander Wall 
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Analysis of Financial Statements (New York 1928); 
Bliss, James H., Financial and Operating Ratios in 
Management (New York 1923). 

FINES. The fine is a pecuniary penalty paid to 
a public authority for the violation of a criminal 
law. In Roman law the term multa designated a 
public fine. In modern French law it is called 
amende and in modern German law Geldstrafe. 
The fine is usually distinguished from the pen- 
alty which is collectible by civil action for the 
benefit of a private party or by administrative 
order for the benefit of the state, and also from 
the primitive composition which went to the 
injured party or his kin. The modern fine is 
believed to have developed from the court fine, 
or peace money, of the system of composition, 
but it is not always clear that such sums were 
paid because of the breach of the public peace. 
The fine did not so much develop from the wite 
as replace it. Among the earliest public fines 
were the fines of judicial procedure so common 
in mediaeval French and English law. Because 
of its importance as revenue the modern fining 
system everywhere grew with the expansion of 
royal power. It was in effect a relaxation of the 
system of total confiscation. The king must have 
more than compensated himself for the loss in 
the forfeitures by the frequency of the fines; the 
former, moreover, often went not to him but to 
the lords; the subject preferred the lesser of two 
evils. 

The early English amercement which replaced 
the forfeitures of Edward the Confessor illus- 
trates this evolution. It came to be imposed for 
many minor offenses which caused the property 
but not the liberty of an offender to fall into 
mercy. In mediaeval England amercements were 
levied frequently, especially for missteps or de- 
faults of procedure. The severity of the practise 
was mitigated by the fact that the amercement 
was enforceable by distress only. Moreover, the 
amercement had to be assessed by a jury of the 
offender’s neighbors, a privilege which was pre- 
served by Magna Carta, with the result that the 
king began to evade its provisions by resorting 
to fines. 

The very term fine has an interesting history 
in the common law. In cases less than felony 
an offender was liable to imprisonment until he 
“made fine,** or ended his imprisonment by 
paying an amount fixed not by any jury but by 
the judges. As Fox, who had delved thoroughly 
into the subject, put it, “the form of the judg- 
ment was not tliat the offender be imprisoned 
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simply, nor that he be fined but that he be 
imprisoned for his fine . . . capiatur pro 
or again, “It is not the Court that fines, but the 
offender.*’ The active verb to fine dates from 
the sixteen til century. The power both to fine 
and imprison is now wrongly assumed to have 
existed at common law in cases of misdemeanors. 
'Ehc confusion arose because of the influence of 
the practise with respect to statutory fines, be- 
cause the Star Chamber imposed fine and im- 
prisonment, a practise which later was taken 
over by the King’s Bench, and finally because 
the distinction between fines and amercements 
had fallen into obscurity. 

The modern fining system, while it reveals 
some historical vestiges, has everywhere been of 
statutory formation. It took shape in the crimi- 
nal codes and legislation of the era of Enlighten- 
ment. The ancient and mediaeval alternatives 
to the non-payment of a fine or a composition 
had usually been such harsh ones as slavery, loss 
of civil rights, banishment or corporal punish- 
ments. 'fhe predominant characteristic of the 
modern fining system became the commutation 
of unpaid fines into substituted terms of impris- 
onment of definite duration, calculated under a 
schedule establishing a ratio of days to the mon- 
etary value of the fine. Indeed, the development 
of the public fine coincided generally with the 
gradual introduction of imprisonment as a pen- 
alty in contradistinction to its earlier use as a 
means of preventive or subsidiary detention. 
While after the thirteenth century the first gen- 
eral use of imprisonment to compel the payment 
of pecuniary penalties was generally indefinite 
imprisonment, it was provided in some early 
laws of the Netherlands that a part of the penalty 
should be canceled by each day’s imprisonment. 
Short terms of definite duration first appear in 
the Germanic countries in some north German 
town laws of the fourteenth century, as in Lii- 
beck and Hamburg. 7 'he famous and very influ- 
ential penal code of the empire, the Carolina^ 
which still allowed half of a thief’s penalty to 
go to the injured party, nevertheless limited the 
duration of imprisonment if penalties were not 
paid, for it was provided that imprisonment 
should last only etliche zeit lange. In at least 
one modern code, the French Code penal , is 
contained a compromise with the older law in 
the institution of the contrainte par corps. The 
substituted imprisonment is limited to a definite 
term but it does not constitute a discharge of 
the fine, which may be subsequently collected 
from the offender if he comes into means. The 
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use of distress as a preliminary to imprisonment 
is now provided in most codes 

The assessment of the amount of fines within 
general maximums and minim urns for specific 
offenses as well as for various classes of offenses, 
with discretion in the judges within the limits 
imposed, became another very marked feature 
of the fining system. One of the first continental 
provisions of this character was contained in the 
Prussian Allgemeines Landrecht of 1794. The 
provisions of maximums and minimums bespeak 
the general background of arbitrariness in the 
assessment of public fines, which, unlike the 
fixed tariffs of the system of composition, tended 
to be too large. Limitations upon the length of 
imprisonment in case of non-payment did not 
in themselves affect the severity of the fine. 
Provisions that the fine itself should be reason- 
able, i.e. proportioned to fault, had never been 
very effective. The provision of the English Bill 
of Rights against unreasonable fines has been 
copied in the American federal constitution ana 
very widely in the American slate constitutions, 
but in view of the all but univ(Tsal statutory 
maximums and minimums these provisions may 
be regarded as largely anachronistic. Curiously, 
in some codes minimums without maximums 
arc sometimes found. 

The acceptance of the penalty of imprison^ 
ment first relegated the fine to a com para titel}^ 
minor role as a punishment for slight misde- 
meanors and police ofl’enscs. in ancient and 
mediaeval times pecuniary penalties often had 
to be discharged in highly valuable domestic 
animals or agricultural goods; a money economy 
now made it particularly easy to measure and 
secure the fair price of an offense, but for that 
very reason it must have been felt that the de- 
terrent value of such a punishment as the fine 
was bound to be small. Toward the latter half 
of the nineteenth century, however, the fine 
slowly gained in importance as a penal method. 
It came to be increasingly prescribed not only 
in serious misdemeanors but even in major 
crimes as a supplementary penalty. Such crimi- 
nologists as Garofalo, Liszt, Wach, Rosenfeld, 
Wahlberg, Schmolder and others argued for its 
extension. There has generally been a great deal 
more preoccupation with the problem of the fine 
in continental countries than in England and 
the United States because judges in the former 
have not had very great discretion in imposing 
sentence. Among continental countries legisla- 
tion since the World War has been most abun- 
dant in Germany, which from iq2i to 1924 
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accomplished important reforms in its fining 
system in accordance with the democratic spirit 
of the post-war German constitution. 

The growing favor of the fine in recent dec- 
ades may be ascribed largely to the realization 
of the great evils of short term imprisonment, 
which often results in converting casual offend- 
ers into confirmed criminals. Apart from the 
effect of prison conditions, the withdrawal of a 
worker from his livelihood frequently proves 
disastrous to him and his family under the com- 
petitive pressure of modern industrial organi- 
zation. The social stigma that usually attaches 
to even a day’s imprisonment also has its evil 
effect. I'he problem of avoiding short term im- 
prisonment has received especially great atten- 
tion in Germany, despite the fact that fines 
already were imposed in about fifty percent of 
all cases under the Reichsstraf^esetzbuch and 
supplementary criminal laws. The law of De- 
cember 21, 1921, limiting short term imprison- 
ments had the effect of almost cutting them in 
half in the same class of cases. 

The problem of short term imprisonment, 
however, cannot be completely solved by the 
tine. Since imprisonment is the ordinary sub- 
stitute for the unpaid fine, short term imprison- 
ment may again result — dilemma that works 
especially to the detriment of poor offenders. 
'To avoid it some of the Cjerman codes of the 
era of Enlightenment provided curiously that 
the poor were not to be fined at all. In some 
countries, such as Italy, Norway and Mexico, 
the expedient has been tried of allowing fines 
to be earned by labor on public works, and a 
few American states in the south have even had 
laws providing that an offender might be put 
to work for a surety who would pay his fine, a 
practise that resulted in the involuntary servi- 
tude of many Negroes but has been declared 
unconstitutional by the United States Supreme 
Court. The prevailing remedy in recent times 
has been to permit the payment of fines in 
instalments. In England and the United States 
it is a common provision under the system of 
probation, and it is also permitted in many Eu- 
ropean countries. 

The objection to the payment of fines upon 
the instalment plan lies in its tendency to under- 
mine the deterrent value of the fine, which is 
never very great. While, however, fines certainly 
are not deterrent to the rich, the mere fact that 
they are pecuniary penalties must make them 
very impressive to the poor. Where professional 
criminals are concerned the fine presents one 


of its most acute dilemmas. It has a tendency 
to lead to repetitions of criminal activity arising 
from efforts to balance the loss represented by 
the fine, a tendency most marked in crimes 
against morality, such as prostitution. In habit- 
ual crimes such as drunkenness the fine is also 
ineffective as a deterrent. Despite the fact that 
the fine is not much of a deterrent in the case 
of purely technical offenses such as traffic vio- 
lations, it is not objectionable since it thus 
amounts to hardly more than a privilege tax. 
The fine in the nature of things can be the only 
possible penalty in countries where the criminal 
capacity of artificial persons is recognized, as 
in England and the United States. In the latter 
country at least one sensational fine of $29,- 
240,000 was imposed, on the Standard Oil Com- 
pany of Indiana under the Elkins Act in 1907, 
although the decision was later reversed. 

7 ’hc fine as a mode of restitution for those 
injured by crime has been urged by the Italian 
positivists, especially Garofalo. They argue in 
effect for a reversion to some of the elements of 
the system of composition. Two fines are to be 
imposed, particularly in crimes of cupidity: one 
to go into the state’s treasury and the other to 
the victim of the crime, the defaulting offender 
to be kept in prison until he has discharged his 
indebtedness through his labor. While the civil 
remedy of damages is often a failure even in 
the continental countries, which already permit 
the injured party to demand reparation in the 
criminal prosecution, the positivist proposal 
seems extreme. I’he discretionary power to 
order restitution as a condition of probation 
should suffice. A supplementary proposal of the 
positivists to concentrate all fines in a special 
state fund for the compensation of the victims 
of crime seems m\ich more feasible. 

At present practise with regard to the dispo- 
sition of fines varies considerably. In their early 
history, where they did not go to the crown they 
went most frequently to the court as fructus 
jurisdictionis. They now generally inure to the 
benefit of the central government or one of its 
subdivisions. In Germany fines ordinarily go 
into the national or state treasury depending 
upon whether national or state courts impose 
them in the first instance. In France fines go 
into the national treasury in case of crimes, are 
divided in the case of ddits between the national 
treasury, which gets twenty percent of the fine, 
and the department treasury, which gets eighty 
percent, and go to the commune in which the 
offense was committed in the case of contra- 
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ventions, A French peculiarity is the decime^ a Bohne, Gotthold, Die Freiheitsstrafe in den italie 


tax levied by the central government upon fines, 
which has been increased since the war. In Eng- 
land fines go into the Consolidated Fund and 
form part of the national revenue except in the 
case of summary offenses, when they inure to 
the Police Pension Fund. In American states 
fines frequently go to county and city as well 
as to state governments and also into special 
funds, determined usually by the character of 
the incurred violation; for instance, fines for vio- 
lating the game laws may go into the state 
conservation fund. 

The fine as a source of revenue has become 
of little importance to modern governments. 
Fines have rarely exceeded one half of one per- 
cent of the total revenue of the state and federal 
governments in the United States, where they 
are certainly imposed at least as frequently as 
in other countries. The percentages generally 
are higher for the city governments, probably 
because of the prominence of traffic fines. In- 
deed, in the smaller municipalities the authori- 
ties must often be tempted to equip a few more 
motor cycle traffic officers in preference to rais- 
ing the tax rate a point or two. 

Since the fine is a money penalty, it has at all 
times been subject to depreciation. In mediaeval 
times depreciation made the persisting harsh 
penalties of the old law relatively mild, so that 
their express abolition became unnecessary. In 
modern times, however, with fines generally 
low, legislation either increasing the amount of 
fines or establishing a new basis of payment has 
been more commonly necessary. The latter ad- 
justment became imperative in Germany after 
the World War. 

William Seagle 
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FINK, ALBERT (1827-97), American railroad 
manager and publicist. Fink was trained in Ger- 
many as a civil engineer, emigrated to the United 
States and acquired recognition as an early de- 
signer and builder of iron bridges. As general 
manager and vice president of the Louisville 
and Nashville Railroad from 1865 to 1875 he 
analyzed railway costs and rates, laying the basis 
for the classification of fixed and variable ex- 
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penditures and demonstrating the competitive Greece and published numerous studies, which 
origm of rate discriminations. His annual reports, were later collected and edited by H. F. Tozer 
one of which was reprinted in pamphlet form as A History of Greece from Its Conquest by the 
under the title Cost of Railroad Transportation, Romans to the Present Time (7 vols.. Oxford 
Railroad Accounts, and Governmental Regulation 1877). The importance of this work rests on the 
constituted an early and import fact that it turned the attention of English 
contribution to the science of railway economics, scholars toward the hitherto neglected and un- 
In 1875 Fmk aided in organizing the Southern popular study of the history of the Byzantine 
Railway and Steamship Association and became Empire and of mediaeval Greece. Finlay was 
Its general commissioner. This association of more a student of law and economics than of 
twenty-five competitive railways was one of the history, and his work reveals a greater emphasis 
first successful pooling organizations in the on social and economic problems in the internal 
United States. Two years later he was made history of the Byzantine Empire. He empha- 
head of a similar association among the four sized the importance of the imperial laws to 
trunk line roads centering in New York City, protect the poorer class of land proprietors from 
formed to end a disastrous rate war. Fink s chief the encroachments of their wealthier neighbors; 
influence on railway affairs was exerted during the significance of the middle class, which pro- 
thc twelve years that he served as commissioner vided the emperors with money; and the im- 
of the Trunk Eine Association; his methods of portance of the Byzantine commerce with 
organization and administration were followed Genoa and Venice. He does, however, over- 
fly pooling and traffic associations throughout estimate the importance of the reforms of Leo in 
the country. whom he considers the initiator of a 

Fink was a strong advocate of voluntary asso- mighty social revolution, 
ciation of railways as a defense against rate wars A. Vasiliev 

and unnecessary rate discriminations. He hoped n 7. r- 1 » ^ 

to secure for railway pooling the legal authori- Greece, vol. i; Freeman. E. A., Historical Essays, Third 

zation required for its effectiveness and opposed Series (London 1879) p. 241-73, 310-46; Miller, 


the legislative control of rate schedules. The 
program aroused opposition as tending to in- 
crease the arbitrary power of the railways. His 
reports as commissioner and the evidence he 


William, ‘‘The Finlay Papers,” “(ieorge Finlay as a 
Journalist,” and ‘‘The Journals of Finlay and Jarvis” 
in English Historical Renieze, voK xxxix (1924) 386-98, 
552-67, and vol. xli (1026) 514-25, and “The Finlay 
Library” in British School at Athens, Annual, vol. 


gave on numerous occasions before legislative xxvi (1923-24, 1924-25) 46-66. 


committees, much of which circulated widely 
in pamphlet form, had an important educative 
effect, while his personal influence was instru- 
mental in maintaining the precarious railway 
“peace” of the eighties and in developing the 
technique of railway cooperation. This coopera- 
tion was later realized through government reg- 
ulation and the formation of a few great systems 
under centralized financial control. 

H. L. Caverly 

Consult, Langstroth, C. S., and Stilz, Wilson, Railway 
Cooperation (Philadelphia 1899) p. 39-49; unsigned 
article in Railway Age, vol. xxix (1897) 262-63. 

FINLAY. GEORGE (1799-1875). English 
historian. Finlay was a philhellene who was 
profoundly impressed by the struggle of the 
Greeks for their independence and was con- 
vinced that after obtaining independence the 
Greek kingdom would enter a period of peaceful 
progress. Finlay went to Greece in 1823 and 
lived there for most of the remaining years of his 
life. He became absorbed in the history of 


FINLEY. ROBERT (1772-1817), American 
educator and social worker. Finley held a Pres- 
byterian pastorate at Basking Ridge, New Jersey, 
until he became president of the University of 
Georgia in 1817. In the early part of his career 
he taught school at Charleston, South Carolina, 
where his observations of slavery made a pro- 
found impression upon him. lie never advocated 
emancipation, feeling that neither noithern nor 
southern public opinion would support such a 
drastic proposal. He sought some way of reliev- 
ing the country of the sometimes scorned and 
sometimes pitied free Negroes and, at the same 
time, of bringing about gradual and peaceful 
manumission. As a class, the free blacks were not 
wholly free; in the north their poverty caused 
them to be looked upon as public burdens, and 
in the south they were feared as a constant 
threat to the institution of slavery. In his 
Thoughts on the Colonization of Free Blacks 
(published anonomously, Washington i8i6) 
Finley proposed the formation of colonies for 
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free Negroes on the African coast, a plan which 
had been discussed by the Virginia legislature as 
early as 1777. Finley’s efforts, in conjunction 
with those of his brother-in-law, Elias B. Cald- 
well, led to the founding of the American Colo- 
nization Society in Washington in 1816. 

Abram L. Harris 

Consult', Carey, M., “American Colonization Society’* 
in North American Review, vol. xxxv (1832) 118-65; 
Brown, Isaac V., Biography of the Reiser end Robert 
Finley (Philadelphia 1857); Fox, Early Lee, The 
American Colonization Society^ 181^-1840 (Baltimore 
1919). 

FINOT, JEAN (Jean Finckelhaus) (1856-1922), 
French publicist. Finot was born in Poland. 
After studying at the University of Warsaw he 
became a naturalized citizen of France in 1897 
and changed his name. He was editor of the Cri 
de Paris and later of a journal known succes- 
sively as the Revue des revues^ the Revue and the 
Revue mondiale. His persistent themes were the 
equality of races and of sexes, Franco-British 
solidarity and the quest for happiness. After 
1914 he wrote with evident patriotic sentiment 
on war policies, war finances and European and 
world peace. He was unusually erudite and wrote 
trenchant and effective criticism of widely ac- 
cepted doctrines, but his optimistic temperament 
and emotional intensity led him into frequent 
exaggeration and ill-supported generalization. 

His most influential work was Le prejuge des 
races y which, translated into many languages like 
most of his other works, made him popular with 
darker skinned peoples everywhere and with 
race egalitarians in Europe and America. In this 
work he successfully combated many of the fa- 
vorite contentions of the Gobineau-Chamber- 
lain school of Teutonic racialists and of the 
related anthroposociologists. He showed that 
opinions as to the psychological traits of the 
great historical races were almost entirely sub- 
jective and deeply affected by social tradition 
and that the social milieu exerts a powerful in- 
fluence on the mental traits of a race. He exag- 
gerated the plasticity of human mental and 
physical traits under geographical and cultural 
influences and even explained the increasing 
brachycephalization of western Europe on the 
ground that a complex culture enlarges and 
broadens the brain. Believing in the future unity 
of all mankind he favored the crossing of races 
and argued that the diffusion of culture reduces 
racial differences. 

Frank H. Hankins 
Works: Le pr^ugi des races (Paris 1905, and ed. 1906), 


tr. by F. Wade-Evans (J^ondon 1906); Agonie et tnori 
des races (Paris 1909, new ed. 19J3); La philosophie 
de la longevite (Paris 1900, enlarged ed. 1908), tr. by 
II. Roberts (London 1909); Prolongeom la vie (Paris 
1919), tr. by F. Kothwcll (London 1924); La science 
du bonheur (Paris 1900, new ed. 1913), Ir. by M. J. 
Saflford (New York 1914); Progrh et bonheur, 2 vols. 
(Paris 1914); Prejuge et probleme des sexes (Paris 1912, 
8th ed. 1923), tr. by M. J. SafTord (New York 1913); 
Muselieres pour femmes et autres supplices (Paris 1 920); 
Union sacrh cojttre Valcoolisme (Paris 1916); Sa ma~ 
jeste Valcool (Paris 1922); Franfais et anglais (Paris 
n.d., 3rd ed. 1903); Franfais et anglais deiant V anar- 
chic europeenne (Paris 1904); Civilises conire allewands 
(Paris 1915), of which one chapter was translated as 
The Anglo-French Nation (London 1916); L'agonie 
et la naissance d*un monde (Paris 1918); Saints, inities 
et possedes rnodernes (Paris 1918), tr. by Evan Marrett 
(London 1920); L' atelier des gens heureux (Paris 1922); 
La maitrise de la vie et des honmies (Paris 1923). 

Consult: Revue mondiale, vol. cxlviii (1922) 129-59. 

FIORE, PASQUALE (1837-1914), Italian ju- 
rist. Fiore was a professor of law at various 
Italian universities from 1863 until his death. 
He served as legal adviser to the Italian govern- 
ment and as counsel in many important inter- 
national cases, and he took an active part in the 
constructive work of the Institute of Interna- 
tional Law. 

His published w^orks, notably II diritto inter- 
nazionale codificato e la sua sanzione giuridica 
('Furin 1890, 5th ed. 1915; tr. by E. M. Borch- 
ard as International Law Codified, New York 
1918), embody his ideas for the regeneration of 
the international legal order. He was a disciple 
of Wolff in his views on the safeguarding and 
progressive development of international law 
through a periodic legislature, a conference of 
nations to make the necessary political readjust- 
ments and to interpret ambiguous rules, and a 
court of arbitration. He opposed any permanent 
confederation of states in which the Great 
Powers should prevail and any combination, 
such as Rousseau’s Project of Perpetual Peace, 
designed to maintain the status quo. Interna- 
tional law, he believed, should not be fixed but 
should change with the times. He maintained 
that individuals had certain rights which should 
be available to them through judicial and politi- 
cal protection in and against any state. These 
international rights of man would include free- 
dom of emigration, of entry and of ownership 
of property in a foreign state. He believed that 
foreign policy should be controlled by public 
opinion and opposed both secret diplomacy and 
alliances. Many of the ideas which he advocated 
have since been adopted in formal instruments: 
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others command general intellectual support. 
Fiore was a realist and a persistent fighter 
against the chauvinism and political and eco- 
nomic shortsightedness which have made war 
an inherent part of the international system. 

Edwin M. Borciiard 

Works'. A complete list of Fiore’s works will be found 
in the introduction to the American edition of his 
International Law Codified. Other important works 
are: Nuovo diriffo internazionale pubhlico (Milan 1865; 
4th ed., 3 vols., Turin 1904-06); Diritto internazionale 
privatn (Florence 1869; 4th ed., 4 vols., Turin 1902- 
09). 

Consult: Marzano, IJ. R., Pasquale Fiore (Bari 1923); 
Catellani, Enrico, in Rivista di diritto internazionale y 
vol. ix (1915) 141-51; Miillcr, Joseph, Die Stellun^ des 
Mcftschen im Volkerrecht nach der Theorie Pascal 
Fiores (Lucerne 1921). 

FIRE INSURANCE 

American. American fire insurance grew along 
lines first developed in England. The great fire 
of 1666 shocked the inhabitants of London into 
a realization of the folly of not setting aside 
reserve funds against such an emergency, and 
the next year Nicholas Barbon took the first step 
toward creating the modern fire insurance in- 
dustry when he agreed to repair or indemnify 
any building attacked by fire, timber houses to 
be charged double the rate for brick. In 1680 
he and several partners founded the Fire Office. 
From 1681 to 1683 the City of London under- 
wrote fire risks at rates lower than those asked 
by the Fire Office but the courts ended this 
experiment, deeming it a usurpation of power. 
The first so-called mutual fire insurance com- 
pany, the Friendly Society, began operations in 
1684; the first mutual fire company to share 
profits as well as losses w’^as founded in 1696. 
The insurance of personal property was first 
undertaken by the Sun Fire Office, organized 
for this purpose in 1706. When in 1720 the 
Bubble Act chartered the Royal ILxchange In- 
surance Company and the London Assurance 
Company, accepting the ^(^300,000 which each 
offered the crown for the privilege of conducting 
a joint stock insurance business, the organization 
of the British fire insurance industry became 
substantially what it is today. 

As the American colonists accumulated wealth 
in the new world they too felt the need for pro- 
tection against loss from fire. There are records 
that a “Friendly Society for a Mutual Insuring 
of their Houses against Fire” was founded in 
Charleston, South Carolina, as early as 1736. 
I'he effective beginning of organized American 
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fire insurance, however, dates from 1752, when 
Benjamin Franklin helped to organize the Phila- 
delphia Contributionship, a mutual company 
which is still in existence. Its plan of operation 
was similar to that of the Amicable Contribu- 
tionship of London, known as the Hand-in- 
Hand, and it had the same house mark of clasped 
hands. The Insurance Company of North Amer- 
ica, the first American stock company, was 
founded in 1794. By the close of the century 
there were about ten mutuals and four stock 
companies in the United States, 

The pioneering stage in American fire insur- 
ance extended to 1835, when the great New 
York fire of that year wiped out twenty-three of 
the twenty-six New York companies. There was 
little state regulation during this period, and pol- 
icyholders' security depended principally upon 
current premium income and the good faith of 
the men behind the companies. In smaller com- 
munities fire losses were generally borne by 
neighbors, who made voluntary contributions to 
the unfortunate family. 

The years from 1835 to the close of the Civil 
War, using Oviatl’s classification, may be char- 
acterized as the second period in the develop- 
ment of fire insurance in America. As early as 
1837 Massachusetts required the maintenance 
by insurance companies of an unearned pre- 
mium fund; this policy was followed by the state 
of New York in 1853, thus establishing the mod- 
est beginnings of state supervision for the pro- 
tection of the public. At the same time the public 
distrust resulting from the destruction of the 
great majority of New York companies by the 
fire of 1835 led to the wholesale creation of 
mutual companies. Sixty-two mutuals had re- 
poited to the New York comptroller by 1853; 
most of them later failed. The short lived pro- 
hibition of foreign corporations was lifted as a 
result of the fire of 1835. The period is also 
noteworthy because of the development of the 
agency system, which enabled companies to 
spread beyond their immediate localities and 
thus obtain the benefit of a broader distribution 
of risks. 

The third period beginning with the close of 
the Civil War has been described as the period 
of cooperations. Cooperation was essential be- 
cause competition had made rates dangerously 
low and conditions were chaotic. In 1866 the 
companies of the country organized the National 
Board of Fire Underwriters, which for the first 
ten years exerted a stabilizing influence on rates 
and on commissions. Mill and factory mutuals. 
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organized primarily on the basis of fire preven- 
tion work as distinguished from indemnity, 
stimulated the stock companies toward coopera- 
tive action in the reduction of the nation’s fire 
waste. When the National Board’s cessation of 
its rate making activities led to renewed demor- 
alization, local associations undertook this func- 
tion. Still later cooperative organizations were 
formed for inspection and for the adjustment of 
losses. In many states these early cooperative 
efforts were at first strenuously opposed and 
limited by anticompact and antitrust legislation. 
But in recent years, particularly within the last 
decade, the advantage to the public of coopera- 
tive action by the fire insurance business for 
legitimate purposes has been recognized more 
and more clearly by legislative bodies. 

Since 1868, when the United States Supreme 
Court rendered its decision in Paul v. Virginia, 
the several states and territories have assumed 
full supervisory powers over all alien, foreign 
and domestic concerns transacting insurance 
within their borders. The comprehensive New 
York insurance law is the most important, since 
almost all companies transact business in that 
state. Few business enterprises are regulated so 
thoroughly by statute as are all forms of the 
insurance business. In fact, the legislation is so 
voluminous in most leading states as to require 
publication in a separate insurance code. Briefly 
summarized, these statutes regulate the follow- 
ing practises: incorporation, organization and 
operation of companies; investment of capital, 
surplus and other funds; classes of insurance 
which the companies may write and the financial 
requirements governing each class; taxation of 
underwriters and the procedure of enforcing the 
same; reinsurance; licensing and regulation of 
agents and brokers; types of policy provisions 
and the enforcement of standard policy provi- 
sions; prohibition of misrepresentation, fraud 
and other unfair practises; and the imposition 
of penalties for the causing of fires. Enforcement 
of the statutes is entrusted in nearly all cases to 
the insurance commissioner of the state, who is 
usually appointed by the governor. He is em- 
powered to revoke or suspend any company’s 
license because of failure to comply with any 
law or because assets appear to him insufficient. 
All outside companies must have his permission 
to transact business within the state. In many 
states he may revise discriminating or excessive 
rates or require companies to belong to rating 
bureaus, which he supervises. 

Certain legal and technical aspects of the fire 


insurance business require some elaboration. 
Consideration might first be given to the nature 
of the insurance contract. No person may sign 
a fire insurance contract who does not have an 
insurable interest which justifies the insurance. 
The courts have interpreted this pecuniary in- 
terest broadly, to include every reasonable rela- 
tion or liability with respect to property. Al- 
though the laws of the states vary, there is 
general agreement that an insurable interest ex- 
ists in the case of custodians of property (ware- 
house and commission men, common carriers, 
assignees in bankruptcy, agents, administrators 
of estates, etc.), possessors of contractual rights 
(consignees, patentees, contractors paid on com- 
pletion of work, etc.) and creditors and pledgees 
of all kinds as well as actual owners of property. 

Although relating to the property insured the 
fire insurance contract is a personal contract 
insuring the owner of the property or the pos- 
sessor of an insurable interest therein . The char- 
acter of the owner is quite as vital a factor for 
the insurer to know when assuming the risk as 
is the character of the property. Policy contracts 
therefore may not be transferred automatically 
between owners following an exchange of own- 
ership of the properties insured. Instead, the 
consent of the insurer is necessary to a change 
in the title of ownership or the original contract 
is invalidated. 

The contract is one of indemnity. It insures 
only, as the standard fire insurance policy of 
New York specifies, “to the extent of the actual 
value ... of the property at the time of the loss 
or damage . . . against all direct loss and damage 
by fire ... to an amount not exceeding $....” 
It is therefore expressly declared that the face 
of the policy shall not be the measure of the 
indemnity obtainable in the event of a total loss. 
Instead, only the actual loss suffered is paid; 
the insured is not entitled to profit from a fire 
at the expense of the insurer. Moreover, under 
the legal “doctrine of proximate cause” the fire 
insurer is liable only, unless otherwise expressed 
in the contract, for loss which is directly caused 
by fire. 

Many states have adopted so-called “valued 
policy laws” designed to provide for the pay- 
ment of the full face value of the policy in the 
event of the total loss of the insured property. 
In some instances it may be desirable and even 
necessary, especially with respect to articles dif- 
ficult to value, such as art objects and the like, 
to have an understanding between insured and 
insurer as to the amount to be paid in the event 
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of total loss. In that case the policy is known as 
a ''valued policy.” But in general the compulsory 
application by law of the valued policy idea in 
fire insurance is inconsistent with the principle 
of indemnity. Its introduction was followed by 
increased fire losses. To avoid moral hazard such 
a practise presumes that the insurer has the 
privilege of appraising accurately all risks in ad- 
vance. But this is impractical because values are 
constantly fluctuating and detailed appraisals are 
expensive. Moreover, only a few properties, rel- 
atively speaking, are ever visited by lire. It is 
therefore much cheaper for the community as a 
whole to have the owners themselves estimate 
the value of their properties at the time insur- 
ance is effected and then have an adjustment 
made of the actual loss suffered in the compara- 
tively few fires occurring in die course of a year. 

According to the standard fire policy the in- 
surer is liable only for the actual cash value of 
the property lost or damaged as “ascertained 
with proper deductions for depreciation.” In no 
case, however, may “the loss exceed what it 
would cost to repair or replace the same with 
material of like kind and cpiality within a reason- 
able time after such loss or damage,” and so on. 
The insurer has therefore three options of settle- 
ment: payment in cash, restoration through re- 
pairs or replacement. In event of disagreement 
the dispute is settled in accordance with the 
appraisal clause of the contract. Both the insured 
and the insurer select an appraiser and the two 
appraisers select a disinterested umpire. Should 
the appraisers be unable to agree, their differ- 
ences only are submitted to the umpire for 
decision. 

Under the important practise of coinsurance, 
known in England as average, “the insured has 
any loss paid only in the proportion that the 
amount of insurance taken bears to the amount 
of insurance that the company requires him to 
carry.” Thus if a $100,000 property is insured 
for only $40,000 when the required amount of 
insurance is 80 percent of the value, or $80,000, 
a $10,000 loss would be paid only in the propor- 
tion that $40,000 bears to $80,000, or to the 
extent of only one half, i.e. $5000. The percent- 
age of required insurance represents that portion 
of the property which is regarded as destructible 
and will therefore vary in accordance with the 
type of property. The reason for the practise is 
clear. By for the greatest bulk of losses results 
from partial fires, and in large cities probably 
half of the fire waste consists of losses which 
amount to less than 10 percent of the value of the 
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property involved in the fire. It would be highly 
unjust to those who insure adequately to permit 
owners to take insurance in small amounts at the 
same rate as is charged for the larger amounts 
and to receive payment in full f(jr their small 
losses. Where it is insisted that all losses be paid 
in full irrespective of the amount of insurance 
carried, the premiums should be increased as 
the insurance decreases. This plan is followed 
in certain jurisdictions, especially where laws 
against coinsurance exist, and is known as the 
graded rate system. 

Since fire premiums constitute a material fac- 
tor in the cost of operation of a property, it is 
vital that there should be equity in the ascertain- 
ment and distribution of risk as between different 
communities, different industries and different 
owners within the same industry. Such equity 
requires that there should be “merit rating * 
based upon an analysis of the good and bad 
features of the risk insured. Proper recognition 
must be given to the fire prevention facilities 
of the city, the quality of construction of the risk 
to be rated, the presence or absence of fire light- 
ing facilities, the nature of the occupancy, the 
character of the exposure hazard and similar 
factors. 

Prior to 1900, when it was common to make 
rates on mercantile risks on the basis of “judg- 
ment rating,*’ the premium was the result of the 
individual opinion of some rater. But as proper- 
ties became more complicated in their construc- 
tion and numerous appliances were installed for 
heating, lighting, ventilation, transportation, 
power and otlier purposes, this method became 
increasingly unsatisfactory and was superseded 
by “schedule rating.** Alfred Dean’s system of 
analytic rating is used extensively in the middle 
west; the Universal Mercantile Schedule, in 
the east. Simple types of property — schools, 
churches, residences — ^are usually given a class 
rating; but mercantile risks are rated on the basis 
of a comprehensive schedule which is applied by 
a central bureau of the underwriters’ association 
having charge of the particular territory, to 
which practically all the companies are subscrib- 
ing members. The schedule represents a com- 
posite judgment system of rating and eliminates 
the shortcomings of individual rating. By show- 
ing on paper how the rate was derived it enables 
the insured to know his defects and to eliminate 
them in the interest of a reduction in his pre- 
mium. But even combined judgment is not so 
accurate as figures of actual fire losses. 

Fire insurance premiums are collected in ad- 
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vance, usually on one, two or five-year policy 
periods, but they are “earned” only as time 
elapses. The insurer is therefore held account- 
able as a custodian of the unearned portion of 
the premium, or the reserve, as this unearned 
fund is commonly called. State statutes require 
the maintenance of such a fund as a necessary 
condition for financial solvency. Nearly every- 
where the law requires that insurance companies 
shall maintain a reserve equal to “fifty per- 
cenium of the premiums written in their policies 
upon all unexpired risks that have one year, or 
less, to run, and a pro rata of all premiums on 
risks having more than one year to run.” 

It is common practise for underwriters to 
transfer a portion of the liability assumed under 
a policy to some other underwriter, who is 
then known as the “reinsurer.” Many plans of 
reinsurance exist, such as reinsurance under 
agreements covering specific risks, “reinsurance 
clearing houses,” “share” or “participation ar- 
rangements,” “excess ’•einsurance agreements” 
and the like. But whatever the plan, the funda- 
mental reason is the avoidance of a loss out of 
line with the writing capacity of the insurer. The 
practise gives underwriters the greater stability 
resulting from a wide spread of business. It also 
enables them to accept large policies promptly, 
since they know that the risk is automatically 
distributed over numerous other underwriters 
who are parties to the agreement. 

Many insurance companies w’rite fonns of 
insurance similar to or closely related to fire in- 
surance. Thus many, especially farm and state 
mutuals, frequently combine tornado, frost, hail 
and other storm insurance with the fire cover- 
age. Sprinkler leakage insurance is also closely 
connected with the fire hazard, although this 
type of coverage is usually classified as one of 
the casualty forms. Stock fire insurance com- 
panies also furnish riot and civil commotion and 
earthquake insurance in addition to their fire in- 
surance policies. Many also write marine insur- 
ance and automobile fire and liability insurance. 

Most common of the related forms of risk, 
however, is the business interruption hazard. 
The fire insurance contract protects only against 
the loss of physical property. Yet in many in- 
stances a comparatively small fire seriously in- 
terrupts business and through such interruption 
causes serious indirect time losses, such as loss 
of net profit and loss resulting from unavoidable 
fixed charges and overhead. Such losses are 
assumed by underwriters through use and occu- 
pancy insurance, commission insurance, rent in- 


surance and other analogous forms of coverage. 

The American public is now paying in excess 
of $1,000,000,000 in premiums to fire insurance 
companies protecting over $100,000,000,000 of 
property. This protection is assumed by domes- 
tic stock companies, foreign companies, locil, 
stale and factory mutuals, reciprocal or inter- 
insurer organizations and Lloyd’s associations 
in the order of importance named. In addition 
a large amount of insurance is sent directly by 
cable to alien underwriters not licensed to do 
business directly within the United States. Note 
should also be taken of the various municipal 
and other public funds for the insurance of pub- 
lic property and the ever growing list of self- 
insurance funds conducted by large corporations 
and other owners of widely distributed prop- 
erties. 

Stock companies transact probably about 75 
percent of the nation’s fire insurance, and on 
them property owners in the larger cities are 
primarily dependent for adequate protection. 
Local and state mutuals which write about $10,- 
000,000,000 of fire insurance, or roughly 10 
percent of the total, are strongest in the agri- 
cultural districts and the siTialler cities. Factory 
mutuals have outstanding between $9,000,000,- 
000 and $10,000,000,000 of insurance on factory 
properties, or about another 10 percent. 'I’he 
balance of fire insurance written within the coun- 
tiy^ is assumed by intcrinsurer organizations and 
Lloyd’s associations. 

The ratio of losses paid to premiums received 
by companies as reported for all states by the 
Weekly Underwriter averaged only 51.8 percent 
from 1900 to 1923. The ratio for all companies 
reporting to the National Board of Fire Under- 
writers for fire and lightning protection declined 
to 46.5 percent in 1929 and in 1930 jumped to 
53.6 percent. At the same time the average rate 
charged for $100 protection has decreased from 
$1.0118 in 1919 to $.9132 in 1926 and to $.7691 
in 1930 for fire and lightning protection. 'J’his 
declining rate probably indicates increased com- 
petition and more fireproof construction rathcT 
than excessive profits. 

Although municipal fund insurance has been 
fairly satisfactory, comparatively few cities have 
undertaken the plan. A survey indicates that 
only about 10 percent of American municipali- 
ties have insured public properties through the 
medium of a public fund organized for the 
special purpose. The overwhelming majority of 
cities rely upon private companies. Insurance by 
larger cities of their public school property has 
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resulted in considerable saving. Large losses do 
occur occasionally, and it is difficult to rely upon 
a ten or twenty-year loss experience which may 
be nullified by a single fire. By 1927 six states 
had established emergency reserve appropria- 
tion funds; five, self-insurance funds that rein- 
sure with old line companies. But in two others, 
Michigan and Minnesota, these funds had be- 
come exhausted by the failure of the legislatures 
to appropriate premiums each year. Nine states, 
including New York, do not insure their prop- 
erty at all. Even where public insurance funds 
exist the best opinion seems to hold that they 
should cover small properties only and that large 
or hazardous risks should be placed or reinsured 
with private companies. 

Prior to the organization of factory mutuals 
the function of fire insurance was regarded pri- 
marily as risk bearing, whereas today the empha- 
sis is increasingly upon risk prevention. Under- 
writing profit may be even larger with small 
premiums, where losses are kept down, than 
with higher premiums when losses have a tend- 
ency to be large and to deviate widely from the 
expected average. More and more therefore a 
larger part of the premium income has been de- 
voted to the elimination of fires. The National 
Board of Fire Underwriters, representing the 
stock companies, has been responsible for the 
preparation of a fire prevention manual and the 
publication of scores of handbooks dealing with 
fire preventive appliances, fire retarding mate- 
rials and types of construction. It has expended 
considerable effort on public education; it has 
carried through several hundred municipal sur- 
veys for the guidance of those in strategic posi- 
tions to improve conditions, and it undertakes 
the inspection and supervision of the installation 
and maintenance of electrical, sprinkler and 
other types of equipment. The Underwriters’ 
I.aboratories, a subsidiary of the National Board 
of Fire Underwriters, tests appliances and mate- 
rials submitted to it for disinterested investiga- 
tion and lists and labels those found to be 
satisfactory. Every effort is also made to detect 
and punish incendiarism. To this end the Na- 
tional Board has created a Special Committee 
on Incendiarism and Arson, which cooperates 
with the various committees of local underwrit- 
ers’ associations. This service is supported by 
company contributions, and arson investigators 
arc employed to cooperate with local officials in 
the detection and conviction of those who bring 
about fires for the collection of insurance. 

Recent developments indicate further prog- 
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ress in various directions. The volume of fire 
insurance written is likely to increase although 
less rapidly than in the past decade, when it 
increased about 100 percent. Emphasis upon fire 
prevention will also increase. There is reason to 
believe that before long conflagrations of impor- 
tance will be excluded from the realm of the 
expected. Development is likely to be great in 
the direction of a properly educated field force 
able to counsel the buyers of insurance. Com- 
panies are rapidly installing educational courses 
and even educational departments designed to 
raise the educational level of their vast selling 
forces. 

It is also hoped that greater uniformity of 
legislation, so long advocated by the National 
Convention of Insurance Commissioners, will 
be gradually secured. This is most needed with 
respect to the adoption of uniform financial re- 
ports, policy provisions and regulations, the 
permission of all forms of cooperation along 
legitimate lines and the scientific supervision of 
rates, and in the direction of lower and more 
ethical taxation. In some states fire insurance 
companies are taxed to support the fire marshall 
and to maintain fire departments. Only a frac- 
tion of the various fees and taxes paid by them 
goes to support state insurance departments. 
Another possible development is that the states 
will follow congressional legislation for the Dis- 
trict of Columbia in abolishing the distinction 
between casualty insurance and fire and marine 
insurance. 

S. S. Huebner 

European. European fire insurance is not a 
uniform institution. It is even impossible to make 
a systematic survey because of the lack of statis- 
tical data and because of inadequate material re- 
garding such vital aspects as legislation, content 
of insurance policies and rates. In general there- 
fore this article is limited to certain of the more 
important European countries: to England as the 
archetype of private insurance enterprise, to 
Gennany and Switzerland as representatives of 
a mixed system where public and private con- 
cerns coexist and to Soviet Russia as a country 
with a state insurance monopoly. If German in- 
surance receives what may seem undue emphasis, 
it is because her fire insurance literature is most 
extensive and because in 1930 she adopted a new 
uniform general form of insurance policy. 

The original unit of organization, of fire in- 
surance as of so many other institutions, was the 
family. In the Middle Ages the guilds and the 
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communities were the bearers of the insurance 
idea. Even in more modern times the guilds con- 
tinued to perform this function, especially in the 
northern countries, where the climate stimulated 
the demand for insurance by forcing people to 
build solid houses, i.e. to invest more capital in 
dwellings than is necessary in warmer zones. 

Modern fire insurance practises, however, are 
an outcome of the great London fire of 1666. In 
England private and mutual insurance enter- 
prises were soon formed, at first, like the old 
guilds, chiefly local in scope; early in the eight- 
eenth century joint stock companies, able to con- 
duct a wider business, were organized. German 
insurance, on the other hand, followed a differ- 
ent course. Municipality and state, fearful of 
conflagrations, prescribed compulsory insurance 
through public insurance offices. In 1676 the 
trading town of Hamburg established the first 
public insurance office by uniting forty-six small 
Kassen. Gradually the other German self-gov- 
erning units followed this example. The com- 
pulsory feature of German insurance can be 
traced back to the desire of the local treasuries, 
encouraged by the camcralistic economists (e.g. 
Georg Obrecht’s scheme, 1606), to protect them- 
selves against loss by fire, especially loss to the 
property of wealthy burghers. The public fire 
insurance societies were also regarded from the 
first as useful institutions for the extension of 
mortgage credit. The insurance of goods did not 
develop on the continent until long after real 
estate insurance had become common. In Ger- 
many it had no great growth until the end of the 
eighteenth century. 

With the rise of individualistic principles the 
idea of profit invaded the field of fire insurance. 
In many European countries the importation 
from England of the joint stock insurance com- 
pany led to the organization of similar home 
companies. The first stock fire insurance com- 
pany in Germany was organized in Berlin in 
1812. In France too modern fire insurance is a 
postrevolutionary development; none of the 
earlier enterprises survived the upheaval. For 
most European countries the latter half of the 
nineteenth century was not unnaturally the 
period of greatest development. At present the 
joint stock companies dominate the field. By 
their inherent elasticity, enterprise and openness 
to new ideas they have generally forced other 
forms of enterprise into the background. Public 
fire offices have survived in the countries where 
they have been organized, but their operations 
are limited as to region and also at times as to the 


type of business they may handle; while the pri- 
vate companies tend to widen their activities, 
often spreading beyond national boundaries. 

A glance at the trend of the last fifty years re- 
veals, in addition to the growth in the number of 
private insurance companies, a steady increase 
in the total value of the insurance underwritten 
and in premium receipts. At the same time there 
has been a general decrease in the premium rate, 
due for the most part to the increasingly suc- 
cessful fighting of fires and to the spread of fire- 
proof building. The classification of risks and 
the establishing of rates have become more and 
more precise and elaborate. The provisions of 
the insurance policy have in many countries been 
revised in favor of the insured. 'Fhese advances, 
however, have been counterbalanced to a certain 
extent by the marked post-war increase in the 
cost of administration, caused in part by the in- 
crease of the tax burden. The cost of administra- 
tion of five large English stock companies, ex- 
pressed as a percentage of the premium receipts, 
rose from 39 percent in 1920 to 42 percent in 
1928; Swiss company costs rose from 35.5 per- 
cent in 1910 to 39.4 percent in 1926; Cjerman 
from 27 percent in 1910 to 53 percent in 1926, 
but declined to 48 percent in 1928. 

The most characteristic development of the 
last two decades, especially in Germany, has 
been the attempt to increase profits by the con- 
centration of insurance capital; that is, by the 
pooling in one form or another of private under- 
takings. The increasing formation of comj'^osite 
companies {Spartenkombiriatinnen) represents a 
logical attempt to combine fire insurance with 
other insurance lines. The company benefits by 
being able to balance the earnings of the various 
lines and by using the same agents to solicit 
them. Europe docs not follow the United States 
in forbidding the combination of fire and cas- 
ualty insurance, although some countries pro- 
hibit the combination of fire and life insurance. 

In spite of increasing concentration fire in- 
surance protection by both domestic and foreign 
companies is still in excess of requirements in 
most European countries. Competition has 
forced down premiums to a point that threatens 
the profitableness of the business. In conse- 
quence associations of fire insurance underwrit- 
ers, which aim more or less consistently to guard 
the interests of the insurance institutions, have 
assumed greater importance in the last ten years. 
These associations, often actual cartels, have 
been organized by the public offices as well as 
by the private companies. One of their activitiee 
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has been the conclusion of agreements covering A very important form of fire insurance first 
the provisions of the insurance contract and the devised in 1880 is forest fire insurance. Formerly 
amount of the premium, which may be binding the fire insurance companies almost without ex- 
or are sometimes merely officially endorsed ccption refused to insure woods against loss by 
standards. fire; although various German groups have con- 

rhe external organization of the private fire tinually sought to introduce this form, it is as 
insurance business in Europe resembles the yet in an early stage of development, and of the 
American too closely to call for description here, damages arising from forest fires in Germany 
There is need, however, for a more detailed ex- probably less than 8 percent is covered by in- 
amination of the way in which government fire surance. 

insurance is conducted by quasi-public institu- An inclusive state fire insurance monopoly 
tions. At present public fire insurance offices exist has been in operation in Soviet Russia since 
in Germany, Austria, Switzerland, Denmark, 1920. Insurance of all buildings, both city 
Norway, France, Poland and Lithuania. Soviet houses and fann property, is compulsory. In 
Russia is the only European country in which 1930 tbc compulsory provision was extended to 
private insurance companies do not operate. include the protection of public, communal and 
In Germany there are, in addition to some cooperative institutions against all natural risks, 

seventy private companies, forty-one regional including the insurance of their movables to 

public fire insurance offices. These offices are as their full reproduction value without allowance 
a rule public corporations operating as mutual for depreciation. This is undoubtedly the most 
societies and directed by officials of the adminis- comprehensive insurance of property values ever 

trative area served by the office. Their reserve attempted. Voluntary insurance can be also 
funds are in certain places guaranteed by the placed with Gosstrach, the public central insur- 

local administration. Some cover a whole state, ance office. It is worthy of note that Gosstrach 

as Bavaria and Saxony; some only single prov- has concluded reinsurance treaties with foreign 
inces or districts, as parts of Prussia; or individ- private companies. 

ual cities, as Berlin. Compulsory insurance of A comparison of the premium rates in those 
buildings through public offices still exists in countries where public and private companies 
certain places (e.g. Berlin and Hamburg); else- operate side by side shows that the public offices 
where the public offices compete with the private usually ask a lower rate, especially when a coin- 
companies in this field. The majority of the pub- pulsory insurance provision allows them to dis- 
lic companies, however, limit their activities to pense with advertising. But even where the pri- 
the insuring of simple risks, like dwelling houses, vate companies demand higher premiums these 
farm buildings and small business buildings. A companies are none the less often the more 
few public companies also handle a considerable popular. The least attractive of all types are the 
range of industrial and larger commercial risks, small local or limited membership mutual so- 
Only about half insure goods as well as buildings cieties. 

in appreciable amounts. In 1927 the net pre- In Germany neither mutual insurance nor 
miums of the public institutions amounted to self-insurance has been able to make much head- 
RM 178,000,000 and losses to RM 104,000,000, way against the stock companies. In France, 
as compared with net premiums of the private however, the big mutual companies handle about 
companies amounting to RM 154,000,000 and a quarter of the insurance business. In addition 
losses of RM 62,000,000. an attempt has been made to encourage agricul- 

In Switzerland, where public insurance has tural cooperatives by subvention. Italy also 
long been organized by cantons, the underwrit- grants special favors to the mutuals that are part 
ing of chattel insurance is particularly interest- of the cooperative movement. An interesting ex- 
ing because of the diverse forms of organization, periment by Belgian agricultural unions was the 

ranging from complete state monopoly through organization of the Syndicat Agricole to be their 
mixed state and private insurance to control by agent in dealing with the stock companies, 
private companies. The fact that four French The World War and its consequences have 
departments maintain public fire insurance of- led to several interesting developments. The se- 
fices shows that government insurance is not pe- vere air warfare caused the extension, particu- 
culiar to Germanic countries. Organization of larly in Germany, of fire insurance policies to 
new public offices is, however, no longer possible cover damage resulting from bombings. In Eng- 
under French law. land a government insurance office was organ- 
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ized to cover air risks, for which some fifty 
private companies acted as agents. The central 
European countries attempted to counteract the 
unforeseen and serious underinsurance resulting 
from inflation by offering policies with sliding 
scale values based on index numbers or on the 
dollar. A further result of the economic stress 
was the introduction of reproduction value poli- 
cies (replacement insurance) for detached build- 
ings. This type of policy is less common in Eng- 
land than in Germany, where since 1924 it has 
applied both to dwellings and to industrial 
plants with rebuilding as a prerequisite for in- 
demnification. Switzerland and Czechoslovakia 
have opposed the introduction of replacement 
insurance, fearing an increase in fires. The re- 
sults of the experiment in England and Germany 
are still uncertain, as few such policies have been 
issued. 

The extension of fire insurance to include 
profit insurance, use and occupancy insurance 
and the like, so widespread in America, is com- 
mon in Europe also, especially in England; most 
German companies, however, refuse this busi- 
ness. The comprehensive policy is growing in 
favor in England and Holland for both real and 
personal property. A single contract insures not 
only the fire hazard but also risks of forcible en- 
try, burglary, liability and so on. In Germany 
the comprehensive policy known as the Verede- 
lungspolice protects against fire and other damage 
imported raw materials which are to be re- 
exported as finished products. 

State regulation of private companies, espec- 
ially in Germany, Austria, Switzerland and the 
Scandinavian countries, is similar in principle 
to the American. Provision is made for adequate 
premium reserves, investments are regulated 
and foreign companies are usually required to 
make a large deposit. Only France attempts to 
regulate rates, A significant provision of the code 
of certain German states is the enforced pooling 
by the operating companies of extraordinary 
risks which otherwise might not be underwrit- 
ten. With the exception of the F'rcnch code legis- 
lation governing the insurance contract protects 
the insured in important particulars. In all other 
countries the rights of the policyholder are con- 
fined to the provisions of the policy as drawn by 
the companies, often too drastic in their require- 
ments. English fire insurance companies are 
merely required to deposit ^£20,000 and to make 
adequate annual financial reports. The criminal 
laws of certain countries treat fraudulent action 
with particularly heavy penalties. In France, 


where the individual is held liable for damages 
to others caused by fire on his premises unless he 
can prove his innocence, the fire loss is unusually 
low. 

Alfred Manes 
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FIRE PROTECTION. The need for protection 
against the hazard of fire has been forcibly im- 
pressed upon mankind by a long experience of 
destruction and loss. A list of places that have 
suffered disastrous fires would include most of 
the principal cities of the world. The burning 
of Rome in 64 a.d., the great fire of London in 
1666, the Chicago fire of 1871, the San Fran- 
cisco earthquake and fire of 1906 and the Tokyo 
earthquake and fire of 1923 arc instances of the 
terrible damage that can be worked by fire. Less 
completely destructive but serious fires hav^^ 
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occurred in most of the cities of Europe and the 
Orient. More recently settled countries, such as 
the United States and Canada, have repeated 
the fire experience of the European countries. 
The rude huts v^hich housed the first settlers at 
Jamestown, Virginia, burned within one year; 
the statehouse burned down four times before 
the end of 1698 and the church twice. Certain 
of the American colonies, like Pennsylvania, 
took fire hazards into account when planning 
their towns, an effort which has apparently been 
reflected in their fire experience. As the pioneer 
line moved westward, however, urban centers 
were often planned with less care and many 
cities went through disastrous fires before estab- 
lishing effective regulations governing building 
construction and fire protection. But as such 
regulations cannot greatly modify existing con- 
struction, many cities still include potential con- 
flagration areas. Disastrous fires in the United 
States in the last hundred years have caused 
losses of property and life possibly exceeding 
those of any similar period in the world’s his- 
tory. The Boston fire of 1 872 and that in Balti- 
more in 1904 arc charged with property losses 
of $75,000,000 and $50,000,000 respectively. 
'J’he property loss resulting from forest fires, 
many of which have destroyed communities in 
their paths, has at times equaled that from some 
of the more severe city fires. More recently 
burning oil wells and oil storage tanks in city 
areas and fires involving burning oil on harbor 
waters have caused heavy losses. 

in 1930 the fire losses in Cireat Britain and 
Ireland as reported by the British National Fire 
Brigades Association amounted to $51,125,428, 
or $1.27 per capita. For Canada the figures as 
collected by the Dominion Fire Prevention As- 
sociation were $46,109,875, or $4.70 per capita. 
For the United States the loss in 1930 may be 
given as $499,739,172, 01 $4.07 per capita, on 
the basis of records of the Actuarial Bureau of 
the National Board of Fire Underwriters with 
25 percent added for uninsured and un reported 
losses. Fire losses for these countries have re- 
mained relatively stable for the past decade, with 
greater variations from year to year in Great 
Britain and Ireland than in the other two coun- 
tries. A steady decrease in per capita loss in the 
United States from $4.90 in 1924 to $3.81 in 
1929 is perhaps significant considering that the 
value of property subject to fire increased during 
the period. The lower per capita loss for the 
United Kingdom may be ascribed in part to the 
fact that per capita wealth is less than in the 
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United States and Canada. DilTercnces in build- 
ing construction as well as in fuels and lighting 
and the habits of the people may also be impor- 
tant. The isolated American farm continues to 
be at the mercy of an accidental fire and the 
thatch roof(‘d villages of Europe suffer heavy 
losses. 

The figures for property loss do not represent 
the total cost of fire to the community. For the 
United States the life loss as based on the sta- 
tistics gathered by the census bureau now ap- 
proximates between 6000 and 8000 lives per year 
with as many or more serious injuries. About 25 
percent of the deaths by fire occur in burning 
buildings; the rest are due to such causes as 
burning clothing, forest fires and the like. The 
cost of fire protection and the cost of insurance 
must also be included in the fire waste total. 

Ihitil comparatively recent times the only re- 
lief given to victims of fire was contributed by 
other individuals or communities. 'Fhe business 
of fire insurance, wliich originated soon after the 
London fire of 1666, has only recently attained 
large enough proportions to com])ensate for the 
losses sustained in general city conflagrations. 
After the Chicago fire of 1871 many of the 
insurance companies failed. The insurance losses 
incurred in the Baltimore anil San F'rancisco 
fires were more fully paid. While the funds thus 
obtained are important in rebuilding burned 
cities, other forms of public aid are generally 
necessary for both relief and reconstruction. 

The general factors contributing to the fire 
hazard can be classified as climatic, racial and 
material. Prevailing tenijicrature, humidity and 
winds often determine whether a fire can attain 
dangerous proportions; climate also determines 
the extent to which artificial heating of buildings 
is necessary, thus influencing the portions of the 
total fire loss attributable to this cause; fire losses 
are heavy in earthipiake and volcanic zones. 
Various racial traits and customs may be con- 
ducive to the origin of fire: for example, the 
worship of household gods by means of con- 
tinuously maintained fires constituted an ele- 
ment of fire hazard. In congested communities 
the material, design and spacing of buildings arc 
probably the most important factors. Modern 
fire zoning has helped measurably in decreasing 
the hazard of general conflagrations. 

Fire protection may take the form of elimi- 
nation of the causes of fire, reduction of fire 
hazards, prevention of the spread of fire and 
provision of means for its extinction. In modern 
times reduction of fire hazards through restric- 
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tions on construction and less frequently through 
restriction of extra hazardous occupancies in 
congested urban areas has become increasingly 
widespread. Heights and areas of buildings have 
been limited and certain types of materials have 
been proscribed within given areas in most mod- 
ern municipalities. Such restrictions on con- 
struction have their justification in the different 
degrees of hazard involved when buildings of the 
various types of construction burn or are exposed 
to fire. The frame building with combustible 
frame and walls is most subject to destruction 
by fire. The masonry walled, wood joisted build- 
ing is protected in part against exterior fire haz- 
ards by the wall construction. Openings in the 
wall do not wholly destroy the efficacy of this 
protection, for the wall provides a barrier from 
behind which fire attempting to enter at the 
openings can be fought; protections in the form 
of metal frame windows with wire glass, metal 
doors and shutters can also be provided. A se- 
vere fire, however, involves the collapse of floors 
and roof construction and generally the partial 
collapse of walls, after which the building burns 
as a unit with a large unrestrained volume of 
flame, hot gases and possible flying brands. The 
conflagration hazard is present with this type of 
building, particularly if it shelters large amounts 
of combustible materials. In recent years there 
have been developed what are termed fire re- 
sistive, or fireproof, buildings that can withstand 
a complete burning out of combustible contents 
and trim without the collapse of major structural 
members. The fire volume in such buildings is 
broken up by the floor, roof and wall construc- 
tions, and the exit of flame and hot gases can 
take place only through the wall openings. In 
addition to general fireproof construction special 
safeguards and regulations have been devised to 
protect explosives and highly inflammable ma- 
terials, such as celluloid films. In the highly 
developed districts of many American cities fire 
resistive construction predominates to such an 
extent and facilities for the extinction of fires 
are so readily available that the possibility of 
general conflagration is remote. 

Statistics on the fire loss in the United States 
indicate that about 15 percent is due to fires 
communicated from other burning buildings. 
Most of these communicated fires involve only 
one or a few structures. The loss from general 
conflagrations does not constitute more than a 
small percentage of the ordinary yearly loss. A 
somewhat greater loss, in the neighborhood of 
25 percent of the total, is caused by heating. 


cooking, lighting and power supply. The care- 
less disposition of matches, cigarettes and other 
smoking materials is charged with some 10 per- 
cent of the total, spontaneous combustion with 
4 percent, sparks on combustible roofs with 5 
percent, petroleum and its products and light- 
ning with approximately 3 percent each. Incen- 
diarism is charged in the fire records with less 
than I percent of the total loss, but this refers 
only to cases of proved arson, conclusive evi- 
dence on which is generally difficult to obtain. 

A study of the predominating causes of fire 
indicates that at least one half of the property 
loss is from fires which might be prevented by 
the application of a reasonable degree of care 
and knowledge. It is difficult to draw the line 
between lack of knowledge and lack of care. 
Such an act as the careless throwing of a lighted 
match may have to be repeated a great number 
of times before it results in a fire, but it is the 
function of fire prevention to bring the individ- 
ual face to face with the experience of the com- 
munity as a whole so that he may realize that it 
is the one case out of a hundred or thousand or 
more that brings disaster. The regularity with 
which approximately the same percentage of the 
aggregate loss from year to year is caused by 
similar acts is striking. 

Individual liability for fires has been advo- 
cated in the United States as being conducive 
to increased caution. During the Middle Ages 
in England inquests were held on fires which 
had resulted in loss of life or property, but ap- 
parently they were conducted in a manner re- 
sulting in oppression as they were one of the 
grievances from which Magna Carta asked relief. 
By an act passed during the reign of Queen Anne 
it was provided that no action should be main- 
tained against any person in whose house a fire 
had accidentally begun. Attempts to revive per- 
sonal liability laws in both the United Kingdom 
and the United States have met with opposition, 
although arson is punishable by common law. 
The laws in France and some other European 
countries contain provisions originating in the 
Code NapoUon holding the property owner or 
tenant responsible for fire damage to adjoining 
property. While these undoubtedly result in re- 
duced fire losses, they impose both a large bur- 
den of responsibility and the cost of carrying 
adequate insurance. Personal liability laws in 
effect in the United States apply only in case of 
violation of local fire prevention regulations. 

Organization and equipment for the extinc- 
tion of fires have been in existence at least since 
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the time of ancient Egypt. The plans of organi- 
zation have involved compulsory, paid and vol- 
unteer service and combinations of the three. 
Compulsory service is at present resorted to only 
in case of forest fires and conflagrations. In the 
United States the larger cities and communities 
have paid fire departments, while villages, town- 
ships and the smaller cities have volunteer or a 
combination of volunteer and paid forces. Vol- 
unteer firemen are generally compensated for 
time spent at fires and drills and some commu- 
nities provide disability and retirement benefits. 
Good sized communities are dependent mainly 
on volunteer forces less often in the United 
States than in Europe. In Paris and Berlin the 
fire fighting force is directed by the police de- 
partment. 

Since the middle of the last century the func- 
tion of fire extinction has everywhere been taken 
over by municipalities. In the United States, 
however, fire insurance companies still maintain 
salvage corps in larger cities to reduce damage 
from fire and fire extinction, although some cities 
have also assumed this function and added res- 
cue and ambulance units. The adoption of me- 
chanical fire fighting machinery has involved the 
establishment of highly trained bodies of paid 
firemen. New York has established a firemen’s 
college. Wages have risen and shifts have been 
reduced from twenty-four hours to twelve and 
in some places to eight. In view of the increase 
in fire resistive construction in the more highly 
developed districts of modern cities, the increase 
in speed and effectiveness of fire fighting equip- 
ment, improvements in water supply, standardi- 
zation of hose couplings and improvement in 
roads, which makes aid from neighboring com- 
munities more readily obtainable, it is pertinent 
to take note of the high cost of the fire service 
in many communities and to ask whether reduc- 
tion in the number of fire stations and in the 
general cost of public protection cannot be made. 

Equipment for fire fighting has evolved from 
the leather bucket and hand operated squirts or 
pumping engines used until nearly the middle 
of the last century to the motor propelled engine 
capable of delivering 300 to 1500 gallons per 
minute under pressures up to 250 pounds per 
square inch. High pressure water mains, ele- 
vated hose towers, mechanically operated lad- 
ders, gas masks, asbestos suits and special illu- 
mination have increased the effectiveness of the 
fireman’s work under difficult conditions. The 
fire ship has facilitated the fighting of marine 
and water front fires. Public fire alarm systems 
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with electrically supervised connections giving 
coded signals from operation of outside boxes 
are provided in most cities, although some com- 
munities of considerable size depend on the pub- 
lic telephone for this purpose. Where both are 
available many more alarms are received by tele- 
phone than from the public boxes and the per- 
centage of false alarms is smaller. 

Equipment for private protection is usually 
present only in mercantile, manufacturing and 
public establishments. Hand fire extinguishers, 
standpipe and hose and automatic sprinklers are 
the most common devices. Manual or heat actu- 
ated fire alarm systems are also provided in some 
establishments to assist in speedy detection and 
extinction. The majority of large establishments 
and institutions hold fire drills to lessen the 
possibilities of panic in case of fire. Public halls 
and theaters, after several disastrous fires, have 
been subjected to special regulations regarding 
fire exits and preventive devices. 

Education, standardization and research in the 
field of fire protection are conducted in this 
country by the National Fire Protection Asso- 
ciation and several state associations. Many 
states have appointed fire marshalls to inspect 
local fire hazards and guard against lax enforce- 
ment. Excellent work is done by the insurance 
companies; the stock companies are represented 
mainly by the National Board of Fire Under- 
writers and the mutual companies by the Asso- 
ciated Factory Mutual Fire Insurance Compa- 
nies and the National Association of Mutual 
Insurance Companies. Fire tests of materials, 
building constructions and devices and fire pro- 
tection equipment are made mainly for purposes 
of insurance ratings by the Underwriters’ Lab- 
oratories and the Factory Mutual Laboratories. 
Similar tests are made by Columbia University 
for the city of New York as well as for the public. 
The Bureau of Standards of the United States 
Department of Commerce has conducted re- 
searches in the general field since 1914. The 
Federal Fire Council was organized in 1930 to 
function in an informatory and advisory capacity 
on matters pertaining to fire prevention and pro- 
tection on government properties. Abroad, the 
British Fire Prevention Committee was active in 
testing and educational work from 1898 to 1924, 
when its work was taken over by the National 
Fire Brigades’ Association. National and regional 
fire prevention associations are functioning in 
many countries and some experimental work on 
fire resistant building details has been conducted 
in France, Germany and Sweden. In general 
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researches on fire resistance are less fully devel- 
oped than those pertaining to ordinary service 
conditions of materials and equipment. 

S. H. Ingberg 

See: Fire Insurance; Building Regulations; Zon- 
ing; Public Employment; Disasters and Disaster 
Relief. 
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and Fire-fifihters (New York 1913); Johnson, W. 
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meinen Betrieb vor Fcuerschaden? (Nuremberg 1927). 

FISCAL SCIF)NCE. The discipline which deals 
with the public household, that is, with the reve- 
nues and expenditures of the state and the rela- 
tions of the individual to the public treasury, is 
in every language but English called the science 
of finance. This is to be explained by the fact 
that the tenn finance, although origiitally applied 
to money concerns only {ixomfimirc, to put an 
end to a matter, especially by the payment of 
money), acquired at a very early period on the 
European continent a public connotation. In the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries in France 
the financier had come to mean a government 
expert in public revenues and expenditures. 
Consequently, when the science first developed, 
as it did on the continent, it was called the sci- 
ence of finance. 

Finance, however, never quite lost its original 
wider connotation. 'Fhe French of the eight- 
eenth century as of today speak of haute finance 
in referring to the activities of private bankers 
and financiers. In England this more general 
scope of the term remained the prevalent one. 
Even at the present time every treatise on eco- 
nomics in England has its sections dealing with 
finance in the sense of monetary and banking 
topics. When therefore at the end of the nine- 
teenth century the subject in its more restricted 
and special sense was erected into an independ- 
ent science, the question of a descriptive title 
arose. The term science of finance could not 
well be chosen because the field had already 
been preempted by books like Patterson’s Sci- 
ence of Finance (1868), which dealt exclusively 
with monetary topics. The attempt of Thorstein 
Veblen to use “science of finance” in his transla- 


tion of G. Cohn’s Finanzwissenschaft (1895) 
of Henry C. Adams, who had studied in (Ger- 
many, to publish at the turn of the century The 
Science of Finance (1898) in the European sense 
met with scant favor. Slowly it became custom- 
ary, both in the United States and in England, 
to speak of “public finance” in contrast to the 
ordinary monetary and banking topics. The sci- 
ence has accordingly almost everywhere in the 
English speaking world become known as the 
science of public finance. 

Recently the term fiscal science has been sug- 
gested as a more appropriate name than the sci- 
ence of finance or the science of public finance. 
It is derived from the hsitm fiscus (originally the 
rope basket into which the public moneys were 
put), which the Romans applied to the treasury 
and which is used on the continent in the same 
sense. In English the term has become so in- 
grained that fiscal matters are never in danger 
of being confused with ordinary financial or 
monetary affairs. Inasmuch as the word fiscal 
has an exclusive public connotation, it is un- 
necessary to use the circumlocution of public 
finance. The appropriateness of the term seems 
to be beyond dispute. It does not carry the mis- 
leading connotation of the older term science of 
finance and it is less awkward than the science 
of public finance. It will also be far more con- 
venient to speak of fiscal theories ratlier than, 
as at present, of theories of public finance or of 
the still more cumbersome theories of the sci- 
ence ot finance [finanzivissenschaftHche Theorien). 
Because of its appropriateness, simplicity and 
terseness the term fiscal science would seem to 
deserve acceptance as the name of the discipline 
of the public household. 

Edwin R. A. Seligman 
See: Public Finance; Financial Administraj ion. 

FISHERIES. Fishing was one of man s earliest 
sources of food supply and it is still one of his 
most important means of livelihood. Primitive 
man probably caught fish first with his hand or 
with a spear; later with a baited line, from which 
he gradually evolved a rod and line; and finally 
with a net or fish trap. In the hands of the great 
fishing peoples of historic times — Phoenicians, 
Greeks, Norsemen, Basques, Portuguese, Dutch, 
British, Americans, Japanese — such devices have 
been slowly transformed into the more efficient 
methods of the present day. Among the impor- 
tant modern devices are the long line with its 
hundreds of dangling hooks; the gill net, re- 
sembling a huge submerged tennis net, which 
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entangles the fish in its meshes; numerous types 
of fish traps; beach seines and purse seines, 
which are closed about their victims; and the 
otter trawl, a great flattened bag of netting which 
is dragged along the bottom like a giant open 
mouthed fish. Fishing boats too have evolved 
through countless variations from the early dug- 
out to the dory, schooner and steam trawler. 
Technical progress and mechanical improve- 
ments, however, have often been retarded by 
the proverbial conservatism of fishermen; and 
the slowly growing mechanization of the fish- 
eries has been achieved only in the face of steady 
opposition and bitter resentment. I n recent years 
much of this resentment has been focused upon 
the heavy, voracious nets of the steam trawler, 
which nevertheless is steadily displacing the 
sailing vessel, especially on the more distant 
grounds. 

Four major methods of preserving fish have 
been in use since primitive times — freezing, 
drying, smoking and sailing. A fifth, canning, 
was developed during the nineteenth century. 
Pickling, although not uncommon, has never 
been as popular as the others. At the present 
time canning and freezing (together with cold 
storage) are the favored methods of preservation 
in the United States; smoking and pickling are 
practised most by the nations of northern Eu- 
rope; drying is employed mainly in the Orient; 
salting is practically universal. 

The requirements of modern marketing have 
supplemented or modified these traditional proc- 
esses in various ways. With the aid of ice for 
packing, fresh fish arc shipped “in the round” 
(just as they come from the water) or dressed. 
hVeezing, liowe\cr accomplished, must be fol- 
lowed by glazing, which coats the lish com- 
pletely in a thin film of ice, liefore the product 
can be safely trusted to cold .storage. I'illeting 
is also increasing in favor. This process, which 
markets only two choice pieces of meat, vir- 
tually free of bones and skin, from each fish, 
has the added advantage of permitting the con- 
centration of the inedilfie parts for manufacture 
into by-products. lush foods which can be sold 
in package form are being developed in increas- 
ing number, but perhaps the most promising 
method is that of dehydration. By this process, 
which involves destruction of the enzymes and 
removal of the water content of fish meat through 
pressure, vacuum or warm air currents, there is 
obtained a highly concentrated food product 
which may be stored indefinitely. The dried fish 
of the Orient and the salt fish of the Occident 


have long been counted among the few staples 
in the limited dietary of the masses, and the 
development of new methods of jweservation 
has but extended the range of use of fish as a 
food. 

The Black Sea and the Bosporus supplied the 
Phoenicians and Cj reeks with their .salt fish, in 
particular, tunny. In the later (ireek and the 
Roman periods the coasts of Sicily and Spain 
became important fisheries, while h>gypt and 
the rivers of northern luiroj>e .sent quantities of 
fresh fish to tlie Roman cities, riie Carthaginians 
frequented the seas beyond the Pillars of Her- 
cules, hunting whaU‘s and seals as w^ell as tunny. 

The prosperity of the Hanseatic l^eague was 
based largely upon the herring catch, and the 
subse(|uent transfer of power from the Hanse 
towms to Holland has been attributed to the 
migration of the herring from the Baltic to the 
North Sea. 'I’he wealth of early New Imgland 
depended upon the “s.icred codfish” of the 
Grand Banks, 'i'he present economic structure 
of Great Britain, Norway and Japan, to say 
nothing of smaller countries, w'ould be seriously 
disrupted by the loss of their fisheries; and the 
peoples of many a strelch of coast line, Labrador, 
Iceland, Brittany, would be rendered econom- 
ically helple.ss without their dominant source of 
income. 

Fishing boats of all nations still gather at the 
deep sea fisheries to garner from each its par- 
ticular harvest. C.'oastal waters too have their 
own specialties. Alaska concentrates upon sal- 
mon and upon the government controlled seal 
herd of the Ihibilof Islands. The Columbia 
River has become a synonym foi salmon. South- 
ern California is devoted to tuna, abalone and 
sardines; with respect to the la.st it challenges 
the traditional supremacy of France. Chesapeake 
Bay c(intri!)Ute.s oysters and crabs; the (julf of 
Mexico, shrimjxs; Florida, turtles and sponges; 
and the Middle Atlantic states, menhaden. New 
England, Ic.ss specialized, is still loyal to cod, 
mackerel, halibut, lobsters and clams. The New- 
foundland bankers are commercially interested 
in only a small number of the varieties of fish 
life available. Norway has virtually a monopoly 
in the fielil of antarctic whaling. The North Sea 
yields unbelievable quantities of herring. Caviar 
properly belongs to Russia, seaweed to Japan 
and coral to Japan and Italy. Japan, however, 
with a per capita fish consumption which is 
many times that of meat reciuircs an annual 
catch which is as rich in variety as it is enormous 
in quantity. 
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At the present time the value of the world’s 
annual harvest of fishery products is in round 
numbers about one billion dollars. The list 
includes a fascinating variety of items — pearls, 
buttons, ambergris, coral, tortoise shell, foods, 
condiments, medicinals, chemicals, jellies, glues, 
waxes, oils, fats, cements, stock foods, fertilizers, 
leather, furs, lime poultry grit, sponges, seaweed 
and whalebone. In weight and variety of annual 
catch the United States leads with the stupen- 
dous total of more than three billion pounds 
made up of more than one hundred species. The 
United Kingdom captures annually more than 
two billion pounds, two thirds of which are con- 
tributed by the herring, haddock and cod fish- 
eries. Japan lands five hundred million pounds 
of herring and a like amount of sardines each 
year in addition to scores of other commercially 
valuable fishes. Norway, concentrating mainly 
on herring and cod, produces more than a billion 
pounds per annum; and Canada markets about 
seven hundred million pounds annually, chiefly 
salmon, cod, lobsters, halibut and herring. In 
the value of their catches Great Britain, Japan, 
the United States and France are easily in the 
lead, with annual totals approximating $100,- 
000,000 in each case. These sums, plus the less 
striking contributions of Spain, Canada, Nor- 
way, Portugal and Russia, comprise from two 
thirds to three fourths of the world total. 

The industry has within the past generation 
enlisted science to further its progress. The dis- 
coveries of oceanography, biology and piscicul- 
ture have begun to replace or at least to challenge 
the traditions, prejudices and untrained, half 
true observations which dominated many of the 
fisheries. Many pioneering investigations into 
the conditions of fish life have been organized 
by the United States Bureau of Fisheries at the 
Woods Hole experimental station and elsewhere 
and by similar governmental agencies in other 
countries. The northwest countries of Europe 
cooperated in founding the International Coun- 
cil for the Exploration of the Sea. 

The plentifulness or scarcity of fish depends 
in large part upon the nature of their food 
supply. While many fishes feed upon smaller 
fishes, the primary source of fish food is to be 
found in plankton — a collective term for the 
myriad masses of minute marine growths, both 
vegetable and animal, which float in the shal- 
lower waters of the ocean. Plankton, in turn, is 
plentiful or scarce as the result of a combination 
of factors including temperature, salinity, den- 
sity, depth and currents, which are themselves 


most profoundly influenced, perhaps, by the 
ever growing and changing deposits made by 
rivers upon the submerged continental plateaus. 
These shallow waters with their teeming animal 
and vegetable life account for the Newfoundland 
Banks, the North Sea, the Baltic, Iceland, Alaska 
and the other famous fishing grounds of the 
north Atlantic and Pacific. 

Plankton would seem to ofler one explanation 
for fish migrations and fish years. When the 
supply changes or diminishes either with a regu- 
lar seasonal rhythm or at irregular, unpredict- 
able intervals the fish migrate to more congenial 
feeding grounds. And when fortune happens to 
provide an unusually plentiful harvest of plank- 
ton just at the time when the young fish are most 
dependent upon it, a prosperous fish year may 
be predicted. Such forecasting of fish years has 
been greatly facilitated by the discovery that 
fish scales register each year’s growth by a cir- 
cular ring, and consequently fish ages can be 
read with considerable accuracy. 

Another cause of migrations, spawning, is of 
particular importance because of its intimate 
connection with the actual or possible exhaus- 
tion of certain beds and banks. Forces inimical 
to fish life, especially in rivers, lakes and coast- 
al waters, are accumulating in many regions, 
largely because of the growth of industrialism, 
as in the case of pollution from the waste prod- 
ucts of cities, factories and steamships, or the 
building of dams, which prevent fish like salmon 
from migrating to their spawning grounds in 
the upper reaches of rivers. In the deep sea fish- 
eries, including whaling and sealing, the great 
menace is overfishing. In recent years vigorous 
conservation measures have been undertaken by 
many countries in an effort to protect or to 
restock depleted grounds. Legislation and trea- 
ties have provided for closed seasons or have 
prohibited fishing entirely in certain waters or 
have forbidden the catching of fish below a 
specified size, often by outlawing undesirable 
types of fishing gear. Fish hatcheries have been 
entrusted with the task of periodic restocking 
of designated waters with young fry. In some 
instances, notably those of many Chesapeake 
Bay oyster beds, methods have been adopted 
which virtually constitute a process of sowing 
and reaping. 

The deep sea fisheries, as distinguished from 
river, lake and coastwise fishing, have played a 
role of great significance in international com- 
mercial, political and scientific development. 
Geography owes much to the fisheries. In their 
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constant search for more prolific waters fisher- 
men have been responsible for many feats of 
discovery and exploration. Mediaeval Norsemen 
may well have resorted to the Newfoundland 
Banks; and the names of many South Sea islands 
still bear witness to the far flung voyages of the 
American whalemen. Sea power too has leaned 
heavily upon fishermen for support. Fishing 
fleets have always contributed strategic man 
power to merchant and naval vessels in times of 
emergency and have often been transformed into 
auxiliary navies. 

Because the fisheries happily combined the 
three virtues of promoting trade, affording em- 
ployment for labor and capital and providing a 
nursery for seamen they have seldom lacked 
w-arm advocates amongst those responsible for 
national policies. Queen Elizabeth added a sec- 
ond fast day to the week for the express purpose 
of stimulating the industry. Mercantilism looked 
with favor upon fisheries and provided numer- 
ous bounties on catches, exports and tonnage. 
For some centuries many branches of the in- 
dustry, notably in Holland and in England, were 
carried on under conditions of quasi-monopoly, 
with the necessary corollaries of a government 
brand and regulation or prohibition of import; 
and not until the latter half of the nineteenth 
century did this system finally give way to laissez 
faire. But even today all countries engaged in 
fishing support government departments de- 
voted to furthering the interests of the industry 
by regulation of fishing in territorial waters and 
by commercial services as well as by scientific 
research and collection of statistics. 

The organization of the fishing industry has 
varied greatly in different times, but its nature 
has resulted in certain characteristic forms of 
operation. Fishing communities the world over 
exhibit marked similarities. With but few ex- 
ceptions they have acquired a reputation for 
stubborn conservatism and provincialism, reli- 
gious devotion and superstition, as well as for 
independence, courage, self-sacrifice and en- 
durance. Grimsby, Aberdeen, Gloucester, Bou- 
logne, Vigo, Ijmuiden, Bergen and the other 
great fishing ports of the world have been known 
as well for the poverty of their fishermen. In 
all countries and times low average earnings 
have resulted from the loss of boats and of gear 
and from the economic risks inherent in the 
vagaries of catches and of prices. 

This uncertainty as to the outcome of the 
catch has been partly responsible for the devel- 
opment among fishermen of the characteristic 
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share system of wage payment. Subject to end- 
less variety of detail and running the whole 
gamut from simple partnership to a complicated 
scheme of guaranteed wages, percentages of the 
net or gross catch and bonuses minus advances 
and deductions, the share system has been prac- 
tically universal. It reached its greatest degree 
of elaboration, perhaps, in the “lay** of the 
American whaling industry, when a “green 
hand’* often shipped for a share of one two- 
hundredth of the net proceeds of the voyage. 
Since a voyage commonly extended over a pe- 
riod of two to four years and since no wages 
were paid during this time, it was necessary to 
make numerous advances both in cash and in 
kind. These advances, in addition to interest 
charges and other deductions, drew so heavily 
upon the man’s share, calculated at the end of 
the voyage, that he was not infrequently left 
with a purely nominal or even a negative balance. 

With the advent of the steam trawler and its 
accompanying equipment and heavy capital out- 
lay, however, the ocean fisheries are falling more 
and more into the hands of larger owners who 
pay definite wages, often adding a percentage 
for the master and incentive bonuses for the 
crew rather than shares. Trade unionism too is 
gaining headway, sometimes at the expenvSe of 
the credit, cooperative and philanthropic socie- 
ties, which were more appropriate, perhaps, to 
the small scale industry that is gradually passing 
away. But in the coastal, lake and river fisheries 
with their less expensive boats and gear the share 
system still continues. 

Increasing concentration of ownership and 
enlarged scale of operations are also accompa- 
nied by changes in the commercial organization 
of the industry. Throughout the nineteenth cen- 
tury it was common for the small share owners 
to sell their catches (at auction, by sample, or 
on board) to merchants who in turn delivered 
them to the retailers. Subject to the modifica- 
tions of growing mechanization and integration 
and in spite of countless variations in detail this 
triple organization of fisherman, merchant and 
retailer still prevails. But it is gradually yielding 
to competitive pressure from large firms which 
seek to bring under one management everything 
from the ownership and operation of their own 
fleet of vessels to the final sales in their own 
retail shops or at least through their chosen 
agents. 

The interest of national governments in the 
protection of their fishing industries has often 
endangered international peace. Fishing rights 
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played a prominent part in the prolonged seven- fishery craft and equipment, by hastening ex- 


teenth century struggle between Holland and 
England; the two rivals came to blows repeatedly 
over the North Sea herring catch and the Spits- 
bergen whaling grounds. When Grotius pro- 
pounded and Holland championed the doctrine 
of mare liberum, England under James l and 
Charles i replied with the concept of mare 
clausum. The question was finally settled so far 
as fishermen were concerned by the general (al- 
though not universal) acceptance of three nauti- 
cal miles from low water mark as the limit of 
territorial jurisdiction. 

Since the Napoleonic wars fisheries have led 
the way in the adoption of international con- 
ventions and arbitration to replace force in the 
settlement of controversies. Rival claims as to 
fishing rights on the Newfoundland Banks and 
as to the corollary right of entry to foreign 
harbors for shelter, repairs and the curing of 
catch have been settled by the French-British 
convention of 1904 and the North Atlantic Coast 
Fisheries Arbitration at The Hague in 1910. 
The latter award closed questions which had 
been irritants in the field of British-American 
relations since 1873. The status of Japan’s valu- 
able rights in Siberian waters is still the subject 
of dispute. 

The pioneering North Sea Fisheries Conven- 
tion of 1882 established a system of international 
police regulation which ended lawlessness on 
that important ground. The British-Danish 
Convention of 1901 covering the rich Iceland 
and Faroe Islands fisheries extended interna- 
tional police regulation and at the same time 
applied the principle of territorial waters so as 
to limit Danish jurisdiction and conservation 
measures to the three-mile zone. 

Preservation of the Pribilof Islands seal herd 
was at the root of the famous Bering Sea con- 
troversy. Although the arbitration award of 1893 
denied the right of the United States to enforce 
observance by Canadian boats of protective reg- 
ulations except within the three-mile limit, Brit- 
ain subsequently agreed to respect them. Japan, 
however, did not. It w^as only when extinction 
threatened the whole herd that Japan and Russia 
joined Britain and the United States in signing 
the protective convention of 1911. The United 
States-Canadian North Pacific Halibut conven- 
tions of 1923 and 1930 were a mutual attempt 
to preserve fish life by the establishment of a 
closed season. 

These steps although encouraging are still 
inadequate. Improvements in the mechanics of 


haustion of traditional fisheries and so spurring 
the search for new grounds, continue to increase 
the need for cooperative international action to 
preserve and regulate the fisheries of the world. 

Elmo P. Hohman 
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FISK, JAMES, JR. (1835-72), American finan- 
cier. In the expanding American financial world 
of the i86o*s Fisk was a genial, rotund, spec- 
tacular playboy devoid of affected dignity or 
moral scruples. During the Civil War he per- 
fected a system for running cotton through the 
military lines. This did not prevent him, how- 
ever, from subsequently becoming the comic 
opera colonel and financial angel of a regiment 
with a war record. Learning of the willingness 
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of certain parties to purchase a steamship line 
he commended himself to Daniel Drew, the 
would be vendor, by negotiating the transac- 
tion. Participation in the latter’s bear operations 
in Erie quickly made him wealthy. Settlement 
of the Vanderbilt-Drew battle over the railroad 
in 1868 left Fisk and his permanent confeder- 
ate, Jay Gould, in control. They were now 
employing the Drew technique effectively 
against its originator. Direction of the Erie was 
useful in other ways. The company took offices 
in Fisk’s Grand Opera House in New York at 
a handsome rental. It refused railway facilities 
to competitors of a quarry in which he was 
interested. Its security issues during this period 
rannot be matched against betterments of the 
road. Association with Tammany assured Fisk 
the cooperation of the judiciary in his manipu- 
lations. In [S 6 g an effort to enlist the support 
of federal officials in cornering the gold market 
proved ineffective and the sj'jeculation collapsed. 
Fisk contributed nothing to the development 
of the American railway plant or system. An 
attempt to control the Albany and Susquehanna 
and thus to compete for New England traffic, 
carried out by a species of physical warfare 
among other means, was unsuccessful. Could 
his ready resource and commercial inventive- 
ness conceivably have been disciplined, he 
might have done something of lasting value. 

Thor Hultgren 

Consult: Stafford, M. P., The JAJe of James Fisk, Jr, 
(p. p. New York 1872); Mott, K. II., Between the 
Ocean and the J^kes (New York 1901); Adams, C. F. 
and Henry, Chapters of Erie (Boston 1871) ch. i. 

FISKE, JOHN (1842-1901), American philos- 
opher and historian. Edmund Fiske Green, who 
after i860 was known by his adopted name of 
John Fiske, was connected during most of his 
lifetime with Harvard University. He graduated 
from the college in 1863, from the law school 
in 1865 and from 1869 until his death served 
as lecturer, assistant librarian and overseer. 
During his earlier years Fiske ’s chief interest 
was in philosophy. Ilis first work was a widely 
read critical analysis, in philosophical and his- 
torical terms, of Buckle’s contributions toward 
a reinterpretation of history. Fiske was deeply 
influenced by the writings of Comte, Darwin 
and Spencer, and together with Edward You- 
mans, whose biography he wrote, devoted his 
best efforts to publicizing Spencerian evolu- 
tionism in America. His capacity for striking 
presentation both on paper and on tlie platform 
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and still more his skill in reconciling scientific 
hypothesis with the essentials of established re- 
ligious faith brought him international recog- 
nition. His numerous philosophical writings 
came to be strongly marked by an irrepressible 
optimism, which rejoiced in the assurance of 
well regulated, purposeful imfoldings of evolu- 
tionary processes. ’This teleological tendency is 
evidenced most clearly in a series of lectures 
delivered in London [American Political Ideas 
Viewed from the Standpoint of Universal History, 
New York 1885), in which he skilfully deploys 
his broad knowledge of the past in defense of 
the thesis that Anglo-American institutions and 
civilization represent the ultimate goal foreseen 
since the beginning by an all wise Providence. 

From 1879 to his death F'iske’s chief work 
was in American history. His first study. The 
Critical Period of American History^ 

(Boston 1888, 4th ed. 1889), gave a new empha- 
sis to the years between the revolution and the 
adoption of the constitution. His studies led him 
backward and he gave great attention to the 
period of discovery [Discovery of America, 2 
vols., Boston 1892) and to the formative first 
settlements, as in The Beginnings of N(w England 
(Boston 1889, new cd. 1930), Old Virginia and 
Her Neighbors (2 vols., Boston 1897) and The 
Dutch and Quaker Colonies in America [z vols., 
Boston 1899), Although he was frequently con- 
cerned with formulating laws of history and 
establishing criteria for a science of history, his 
researches were those of a literary man rather 
than of a scientist. He lived, however, among a 
group of men who were laying the foundation 
for the present knowledge of American liistory. 

Fiske ’s chief contributions weie as a popular 
writer and lecturer. His wide culture, his lucid- 
ity of mind and literary style and his unique 
personality made him perhaps the chief Ameri- 
can intermediary between the closet scholars 
and the intelligent public. While his popularity 
was in part due to his talent for the picturesque, 
he held his audience because among the philos- 
ophers and scientists of the day he most strongly 
represented the prevalent American ideal. He 
may be placed by considering that from the 
study of evolution he ran in exactly the opposite 
direction from his Harvard associate Henry 
Adams. 

Carl Russell Fish 

Other important works: “Fallacies of Buckle’s Theory 
of Civilization” in National Quarterly Review, vol. iv 
(1861) 30-63; Outlines of Cosmic Philosophy with Criti- 
cisms on the Positive Philosophy, 4 vols. (Boston 1874); 
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Darwinism and Other Essays (New York 1879, rev. ed. 
Boston 1907); A Century of Science (Boston 1899); 
Through Nature to God (Boston 1899); Civil Govern- 
ment in the United States (Boston 1890, new ed. 1904); 
The American Revolution, 2 vols. (New York 1891); 
The Mississippi Valley in the Civil War (Boston 1900); 
New France and New England (Boston 1902). 

Consult'. Life and Letters, ed. by J. S. Clark (Boston 
1917); Riley, Woodbridge, “La philosophie fran9aise 
en Am^rique** in Revue philosophique, vol. Ixxxvii 
(1919) 369-423; Sanders, J. B., in Mississippi Valley 
Historical Review, vol. xvii (1930-31) 264-77; Beer, 
G. L., in Critic, vol. xxxix (1901) 1 18-27; Hart, A. B., 
“Historical Service of John Fiske’* in International 
Monthly, vol. iv (1901) 558-69; Schouler, James, in 
Massachusetts Historical Society, Proceedings, 2nd 
ser., vol. xv (1901-02) 193-200. 

FISON, LORIMER (1832-1907), Australian 
anthropologist. Fison, born in Barningham, Suf- 
folk, England, migrated to Australia in 1855. 
From 1863 to 1884 he served as a missionary in 
Fiji. His interest in anthropology was awakened 
by a circular letter which he received in 1869 
from Lewis Henry Morgan soliciting informa- 
tion on kinship systems. With the collaboration 
of A. W. Howitt, whom he interested in the 
project, he published a pioneer work on Austra- 
lian social organization, Kamilaroi and Kurnai 
(Melbourne 1880), to which Morgan wrote an 
introduction. 

In the acrimonious controversy that was rag- 
ing between McLennan and Morgan as to the 
meaning of kinship terms Fison supported the 
latter against McLennan *s mistaken judgment 
that the terms were merely terms of address. He 
substantiated Morgan’s view that exogamy was a 
rule of the gens against McLennan *s theory that 
it was caused by female infanticide, which 
caused a scarcity of women, and Lubbock’s 
theory of marriage by capture. Although he en- 
dorsed Morgan’s hypothesis of the origin of the 
gens as a reformatory movement to prevent the 
intermarriage of kin, a view which elicited deri- 
sive criticisms from McLennan, Lubbock and 
Lang, he refused in spite of Morgan’s urging to 
contend positively that promiscuity originally 
existed. He vigorously criticized the degradation 
theory, which held that the cultures of primitive 
men represented lapses from civilization, a 
theory which was being used by theologians in 
their attempt to discredit the concepts of the 
evolutionary ethnologists. 

Bernhard J. Stern 

Consult: Stem, Bernhard J., “Selections from the 
Letters of Lorimer Fison and A. W. Howitt to Lewis 
Henry Morgan” in American Anthropologist, n.s., 
vol. xxxii (1930) 257-79, 419-53, and Lewis Henry 


Morgan, Social Evolutionist (Chicago 1931); Frazer, 
J. G., “Howitt and Fison” in Folk-lore, vol. xx (1909) 
144-80. 

FITTING, HEINRICH HERMANN (1831- 
1918), German jurist. Fitting passed almost the 
whole of his academic career at Halle. His first 
endeavors were gemeinrechtlich, particularly 
upon questions of joint obligations. His dog- 
matic-historical studies began with his disser- 
tation and ended with his Das Castrense pecu- 
lium in seiner geschichtlichen Entzuickelung und 
keutigen gemeinrechtlichen Geltung (Halle 1871). 
With the appearance of the German Code of 
Civil Procedure in 1877 he partially left his- 
torical fields and until 1890 devoted his best 
efforts to procedural studies. Notable results of 
these are Der Reichs-Civilprozess (Berlin 1878, 
13th ed. 1907) and Das Reichs-Konkursrecht und 
das Konkursve^fahren (Berlin 1881, 3rd ed. 
1904). Fitting’s fame, however, rests upon his 
research into the legal history of the early 
mediaeval period. Throughout the sixties he 
prepared himself for this work by a thorough 
mastery of the secondary literature. As late as 
1866 he still was a follower of Savigny in deny- 
ing any connecting link between Justinian and 
the glossators of the twelfth century, but 
Stintzing’s continuity theory, the view that 
during this period legal science flourished and 
that a direct line of legal scholarship might be 
traced back from Irnerius to Justinian, later 
found in him an eager adherent. During the 
seventies and eighties he searched for direct 
references to legal science in this period and 
published his most important results, perhaps, 
in Juristische Schriften des friiheren Mittelalters 
(Halle 1876) and Die Anfdnge der Rechtsschule 
zu Bologna (Berlin 1888). Fitting’s later efforts 
were attempts to show the extent of the glossa- 
tors’ utilization of earlier material. In editing 
the Summa codicis des Irnerius (Berlin 1894) 
and Questiones de iuris suhtilitaiihus des Irnerius 
(Berlin 1894) he thought he had established 
the continuity theory. In reality here, as in his 
conjectured pre-Bolognese sources, he had found 
only the typical popularizing works of the glos- 
sators. Mommsen, Conrat, Flach and Bremer 
early pointed out errors in Fitting’s studies; 
Fitting did little for the continuity theory. 
Nevertheless, his mastery of the secondary lit- 
erature and comprehensive knowledge of the 
sources make his works storehouses of infor- 
mation. Moreover, as Juncker says, he undoubt- 
edly quickened interest in the legal history of 
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the early Middle Ages, and his errors were at 
least fruitful. 

A. Arthur Schiller 

Works: A list of Fitting’s works to 1907 are to be 
found in Milanges Fittings 2 vols. (Paris 1907-08) 
vol. i, p. xvii-xx. 

Consult: Juncker, J., in Deutsches hiographisches Jahr- 
buck, vol. iv (Berlin 1929) p. 298-303. 

FITZHERBERT, JOHN (died 1531), English 
agriculturist. Fitzherbert is now considered to 
be the father of English agricultural literature 
and the author of two books, both published in 
1523, The Boke of Husbondry and The Bake of 
Survey eng and Improuvemetes, The first is a prac- 
tical treatise on English farming, the second an 
exposition of the law of manors. The two works 
are the first books written and printed in English 
on English agriculture. Neither work reveals the 
name of the author, but the writer of the second 
definitely claims the authorship of the first. In 
his edition of the Husbondry (London 1534) Ber- 
thelet says that it was “compyled ... by Mayster 
Fitzherbarde . . . after he had exercysed hus- 
bandry with greate experience XL years.*’ Until 
the present century the authorship was claimed 
for a famous lawyer. Sir Anthony Fitzherbert 
(1470-1538), author of La graunde abridgement 
(London 1514) and of five other legal treatises. 
He and John were respectivelv the youngest and 
eldest sons of Ralph Fitzherbert of Norbury, 
Derbyshire. John Fitzherbert had for four years 
studied at the Inns of Court before he returned 
to Derbyshire to manage the estate which he in- 
herited on his father’s death in 1483. He thus 
possessed the legal knowledge necessary for the 
Boke of Survey eng and by 1523 had gained ex- 
actly his forty years’ experience of practical 
farming. Berthelet, moreover, implies that in 
1534 the author was dead. This was true of John 
but not of Anthony, who lived until 1538. It 
seems more reasonable to assume that John had 
learned enough law to write on surveying than 
that a busy lawyer like Anthony had gained the 
practical experience to write on husbandry. On 
these grounds the British Museum catalogue 
now attributes the authorship of both works to 
John Fitzherbert. 

The two books appeared at the beginning of 
the period of transition from common field farm- 
ing to individual occupation. Fitzherbert, in the 
language of the day, strongly advocates “sev- 
eral” as opposed to “champion” land; he advises 
every man to take advantage of the legal facilities 
for withdrawal from the common farm by ar- 


rangement between landlord and tenant and to 
“change fields with his neighbour so that he 
may lay his lands together,” keep more livestock 
and rest and enrich his impoverished cornland. 
The Boke of Husbondry is in the form of a 
Farmer’s Year, beginning with January. It re- 
veals not only the conditions and difficulties of 
common field farming but the ideas of a pro- 
gressive agriculturist. Few improvements are 
suggested in methods of cultivation or its imple- 
ments. But Fitzherbert gets at the root of the 
matter when he urges that a full bullock yard 
and a full sheepfold make a full stackyard. No 
man, he says, can thrive by corn without live- 
stock, and he who tries to keep stock without 
corn is either “a buyer, a beggar, or a borrower.” 
Although he did not foresee the extension of 
pasture by the break up of common arable farms 
he did anticipate developments which were ren- 
dered possible by the supply of new sources of 
winter keep for stock. Shrewd, far seeing and 
humorous, Fitzherbert wrote of what he knew 
of farming after forty years’ experience. Had his 
golden rule been followed, the literature of which 
he was the parent might have been less copious. 

Ernle 

Works: The best edition of The Boke of Husbondry is 
that by W. W. Skeat, English Dialect Society Publica- 
tions, vol. xxxvii, scr. D., misc. (London 1882), who 
supports the claim of Sir Anthony Fitzherbert to the 
authorship of the work. 

Consult: Fitzherbert, Reginald H. C., “The Author- 
ship of the Book of Husbandry and the Book of Sur- 
veying” in English Historical Reviviv^ vol. xii (1897) 
225-36; Gay, Edwin F., “The Authorship of the Book 
of Husbandry and the Book of Surveying^* in Quar- 
terly jfourfial of EconoffiicSf vol. xviii (1903-04) 588-93; 
Ernie, Lord (Prothero, R. E.), Etiglish Farming, Past 
and Present (4th ed. London 1927) p. 90 ~ 97 ; Mc- 
Donald, Donald, Agricultural Writers from Sir Walter 
of Henley to Arthur Young, 1200-1800 (London 1908) 
P- 13-23- 

FITZHUGH, GEORGE (1807-81), American 
social and political theorist. A lawyer by profes- 
sion, Fitzhugh practised at the bar during the 
greater part of his life. For a short period he was 
also a judge in the local Virginia courts and dur- 
ing Buchanan’s administration he served in the 
federal attorney general’s department. His real 
importance is to be found, however, in his writ- 
ings, which reveal him as probably the outstand- 
ing theorist among the surprisingly large group 
of southerners who in the two decades preceding 
the Civil War attempted to justify the existing 
order in the South in the light of social and 
political philosophy. In Sociology for the South; 
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or, the Failure of Free Society (Richmond 1854) 
and Cannibals All! or^ Slaves without Masters 
(Richmond 1857) as well as in numerous ar* 
tides in DeBow's Review and other periodicals 
he defended the institution and principle of 
slavery in such fashion as to carry the war into 
the enemy’s country. Identifying political econ- 
omy with the doctrine of laissez faire he at- 
tacked always vigorously and often extrava- 
gantly the economists and their concept of a 
free society built on the foundations of liberty, 
freedom of contract and freedom of competi- 
tion. He asserted that not liberty but a strong 
benevolent government is the proper function 
of the political order. The experience of history 
and especially of southern history shows that 
only a few men succeed in independent careers. 
The only workable organization of society there- 
fore is one which provides a method by which 
the unsuccessful will be cared for and protected 
in accordance with their needs rather than their 
capital. The manifold evils of a free society, 
which have aroused the increasing protests of 
the socialists, can be eliminated only by a return 
to slavery, “the oldest, the best and the most 
common form of socialism.” As elements in a 
practical program for improving conditions in 
the South Fitzhugh advocated an extension of 
public education, diversification of industry 
and a protective tariff as stimuli to economic 
independence. 

B. F. Wright, Jr. 

Consult: Wright, B. F., Jr., “George Fitzhugh on the 
Failure of Liberty” in Southwestern Political and 
Social Science Quarterly^ vol. vi (1925-26) 219-41. 

FIVE-YEAR PLAN, RUSSIAN. AYe Gosplan. 

FLACH, JACQUES (1846-1919), French his- 
torian. Flach was born in Strasbourg. There he 
studied law and practised; but when Alsace 
was separated from France after the Franco- 
Prussian War, he left his native land and settled 
in Paris, where he attended the Ecole des 
Chartes and the Ecole des Hautes Etudes. He 
taught comparative law at the College de France 
and comparative civil law in the Ecole des 
Sciences Politiques. He made studies of the 
history of the agrarian regime in Ireland from 
its inception until the present, the code of 
Hammurabi, the political and private institu- 
tions of Hungary, those of Russia and Japan 
and the primitive institutions of the tribes of 
America, Africa and Oceania. His most impor- 
tant work is Les arigim^ de Vancienne France 


(4 vols., Paris 1886-1917). This work is especially 
important for the study of the rise of the great 
local states of France and their share in the 
development of the French nationality. Flach ’s 
main thesis is that early France was not a feudal 
state and that the royal power was but partially 
a development of territorial feudalism. The 
relationship of the princes to the early Capetian 
monarchs was one not of feudal vassalage but 
of personal allegiance. Although this work was 
influential in modifying historical opinion on 
many important issues, its conclusions cannot 
be accepted without reserve. Flach ’s ardent 
French patriotism is revealed in his refutation 
of the thesis that attributed the regeneration of 
Gaul to the Germanic invasions. 

Ch. Pkisi'er 

Consult: Andrd, Paul, in Inslitut dc France, Academic 
des Sciences Morales ct Poliliqucs, Seances ct Iravaux 
. . . Comptc rendu, n.s., vol. IxKxiii, pt. i (1923) 
173-200; Bdmont, C., in Revue historigue, vol. cxxxiii 
(1920) 185-88. For a higlily critical view of Flach 's 
work see Ilalphen, L., “La royautd* fran9aise an xi« 
sifecle” in He 7 U 4 e hstorique, vol. Ixxxv (1904) 271-85. 

FLACIUS, MAITHIAS. See Magdeburg 

Centuriators. 

FLAX, HEMP AND JUTE. These three fibers 
belong to the group of plant stalk, or bast, fibers. 
In contrast with cotton, which is a seed fiber, 
and abaca and hene(]uen, which are leaf fibers, 
they are found in the skin of the plant stem. 
I'hey are removed from the woody core of the 
stem and from the surrounding gummy pulp by 
retting, or submersion in water, a difficult and 
disagreeable process that has been instrumental 
in limiting their production to regions of abun- 
dant and cheap labor. Flax is used in the manu- 
facture of linen, cloth of jute (gunny cloth) 
makes the bagging and the baling for the grain 
and cotton crops of the world, and hemp is a 
material for the manufacture of cordage. 

Flax and hemp were probably among the first 
vegetable fibers to be used by man. Certainly 
they were the most widely distributed in prehis- 
toric and early historic times, for they are much 
less exacting in their climatic demands than the 
other fibers. Flax is grown from the cold north- 
ern plains of Russia to the valley of the Nile, and 
hemp throughout the middle latitudes. The pre- 
dominant position of flax and hemp continued 
down to the opening of the nineteenth century, 
when the invention of the cotton gin greatly 
cheapened the production of cotton; the flax 
served as the fiber for fine clothing and hemp, 
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Strong and dependable, outfitted sailing vessels 
and entered into more ordinary cloth. Jute de- 
mands a tropical climate and until recently its 
us)e was limited to India. 

Flax was used by the lake dwellers of the earli- 
est stone age, and in the ruins of some of their 
habitations in Switzerland it has been found in 
every stage of preparation from the straw to 
cloth of good quality. Of the people of historic 
times the Egyptians were probably the first to 
produce a linen cloth of fine texture. There is no 
record of the earliest introduction of flax into 
Egypt, but the discoveries at Badari made in 
1924-25 indicate that it was cultivated by the 
Badarins, whose period has been placed by Sir 
Flinders Petrie at between 10,000 and 13,000 
B.c. and by other authorities at 5000 B.c. These 
people wore clothing of goat skins, but some of 
their garments were of linen. Linen was used by 
the ancient ICgyptians both for clothing and for 
the wrappings of the dead. In the biography of 
Methen, who belonged in the third dynasty 
(2980-2900 li.c.), and perhaps the earliest biog- 
raphy extant, mention is made of his appointment 
as overseer of all flax of the king. In the descrip- 
tion of the preparation of the fiax fiber in Egypt 
given by Pliny the process is almost identical 
with that which ]:)revails today. Flax continued 
to be an important crop in Egypt for many cen- 
turies and until the fourteenth century Egypt 
was the leading contributor of fiax to world trade. 

Hemp seems to have originated somewhere in 
western or central Asia and wild hemp is still to 
be found growing along the lower Ural and the 
Volga rivers, near the Caspian Sea and in Per- 
sia, the Altai mountains and northern and west- 
ern China. At a very early period the cultivation 
of the plant spread eastward to China and Japan, 
southward to India and westward to the Medi- 
terranean lands. As early as the twenty-seventh 
century B.c. hemp was cultivated in China for 
fiber, and garments of hemp clothed the great 
majority of the people. Before the introduction 
of cotton into Japan in the ninth century a.d. 
hemp was the cloth of the poorer classes. Herod- 
otus states that hemp was cultivated in Thrace 
and that it was used not only for ropes but for 
fine cloth. Reference is also made to its use by 
Babylonians, Persians, Egyptians, Hebrews and 
Chaldeans. An early important use was for sails 
and ropes of ships, the word canvas being de- 
rived from the Arabic name for hemp. The Ro- 
mans apparently consumed much hemp. It was 
used in their ships; their laws and annals were 
sometimes written on hempen cloth; it adorned 
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their theaters and covered their streets and pub- 
lic places. It was even used for the making of 
table linen. 

Flax growing in the British Isles probably 
dates back to the Roman occupation. It is 
thought to have been introduced into Ireland by 
the Norman settlers in the thirteenth century 
and there it became the basis of a hand industry, 
which did not become important, however, until 
the advent of the Huguenot refugees in 1685 
with the spinning wheel and other improve- 
ments in manufacture making possible a product 
much superior to the earlier coarse and narrow 
cloth. Hemp was also grown in the British Isles, 
especially in the lowlands of the east coast of 
England, in Lincolnshire, Suffolk and Holder- 
ness and in Ireland. It was used in the ropewalks 
of the coastal cities, in which were made the rope 
and rigging for British naval and merchant ves- 
sels and for the fishing industry. 'Fhe cultivation 
of hemp in the Britisli Isles has disappeared. 

The British government early began to en- 
courage the growing of fiax. In 1532 an act of 
Parliament compelled all persons holding tillage 
land to sow at least one rood (a quarter of an 
acre) with flax for every sixty acres occupied. 
Thirty years later a penalty of £$ was imposed 
on persons not growing at least one acre of fiax 
for every sixty acres of land cultivated. In 1691 
the tithe on flax was reduced to four shillings per 
acre and in 1712 a bounty of one penny per ell 
(a length of about fourty-five inches) was given 
on all exported sailcloth of British manufacture. 
These measures were intended more for the en- 
couragement of manufacturing industries in the 
British Isles and for insuring necessary supplies 
for British ships than they were for any expan- 
sion of agriculture, since bounties were also paid 
on the importation of flax and hemp from the 
colonies. During the mercantilist period of the 
middle eighteenth century there was consider- 
able agitation for the encouragement of the pro- 
duction of flax and hemp, among other raw ma- 
terials, in the British colonies. 

Both flax and hemp were of some importance 
in the American colonies. They were planted in 
the Plymouth colony and in Virginia and practi- 
cally every farm had a field devoted to their cul- 
tivation. The fiber was retted, scutched, hackled 
and spun by the members of the farmer’s house- 
hold. By 1630 considerable quantities of flax 
were raised in Massachusetts. As early as 1662 a 
law was enacted in Virginia calling upon each 
poll district to raise annually and manufacture 
six pounds of linen thread. Before sheep had 
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been introduced in any number into the colonies 
and before the cultivation of cotton had become 
important, flax and hemp fibers were used by 
the settlers for their clothing. A French treatise 
written in the middle of the eighteenth century 
described hemp as the most important of all the 
products of the new settlements save bread com, 
since it provided one half of the clothing for the 
winter season and practically all of it for the 
summer. Hemp was used for the rigging of 
ships. It was important in the New England 
fishing industry and the famous clipper ships of 
the first half of the nineteenth century were out- 
fitted with ropes, cables, shrouds and sails of 
hemp fiber. The wagons that crossed the western 
plains before i860 carried covers of hemp cloth. 
P'or a time hemp was cultivated in the blue grass 
region of Kentucky to supply the boat building 
industry of the Ohio River. But the two fibers 
were not suited to a region of scanty population 
and abundant resources. Their preparation was 
too exacting. As long as each farm and each small 
district was forced to be self-sufficient, the culti- 
vation of hemp and flax could continue, but with 
the opening up of trade it was impossible to 
compete with lands of denser population and 
cheaper labor. Imported hemp and flax products 
and cotton fiber supplanted the locally produced 
supplies and the land was turned to other crops 
that were more profitable and more pleasant to 
cultivate. Only a small amount of hemp, retted 
by the dew process, is now produced in Ken- 
tucky, Illinois and Wisconsin, Between 3,000,- 
000 and 4,000,000 acres of land in the United 
States are in flax, but the plant is cultivated not 
for the fiber but for the seed. Indeed, at the 
present time a far greater quantity of flax is 
planted for seed than for fiber. In 1924 the world 
acreage of flax was about 19,000,000 acres, of 
which 1,000,000 acres were harvested for fiber. 
The largest producers of flaxseed, or linseed, oil 
are Argentina, Russia and the United States {see 
Paints and Varnishes). 

The efforts to encourage the production of 
flax in the British Isles and in the colonies con- 
tinued into the nineteenth century. In 1806 a 
bounty was offered for the importation of the 
fiber from the British possessions and every ef- 
fort was made to increase the output of the fiber 
at home. In 1851 a very strong movement was 
under way to encourage an expansion of flax cul- 
tivation in Ireland. It was supported by the 
press, the Royal Agricultural Society of England 
and the Board of Trade, but the factors unfavor- 
able to cultivation proved too strong. Although 


agriculture was in a serious position and al- 
though it was probably true that a slightly greater 
return might be obtained from flax than from 
wheat, the difference was not sufficient to com- 
pensate for the exacting labor that was de- 
manded in preparing the fiber for market. The 
straw had first to be submerged in water to free 
the fiber from the gummy pulp that held it to- 
gether and the fermenting putrid bundles had to 
be spread upon the ground to dry before break- 
ing and separating out the woody core. In addi- 
tion, the flax plant is exacting in its care, is some- 
what sensitive to climatic conditions and in Ire- 
land is an uncertain crop because of the exces- 
sive rainfall. With the final abolition of the com 
laws in 1856 the attempts to stimulate artificially 
the cultivation of agricultural products in the 
British Isles came to an end. 

Following the Treaty of Paris of the same 
year and the conclusion of peace with Russia 
large quantities of cheap Russian fiber came into 
the British market. Since that time Ireland has 
never been able to meet the competition of Rus- 
sia, for the Russian flax can be delivered in Ire- 
land more cheaply than the Irish farmer can pro- 
duce it. There was a brief revival of the industry 
between i860 and 1870, a result mainly of the 
shortage of cotton during the American Civil 
War. In 1870 the area in flax had increased to 
24,000 acres, but bad seasons about 1875 and the 
high prices of wheat caused many farmers to 
turn from the cultivation of flax. There has been 
some recovery in recent years and between 1909 
and 1914 the area averaged 53,000 acres, but in 
1930 it had declined to about 32,000 acres, an 
area of no importance in comparison with the 
more than 4,000,000 acres in flax in Russia. 

Russia now occupies the dominant position in 
flax production, contributing some 60 percent of 
the world *s total. An additional 18 percent comes 
from former Russian territory now included in 
Poland and the new states of the Baltic. This 
region of the northwestern part of the European 
plain has the advantage of very cheap labor, 
since the population is dense in relation to the 
agricultural possibilities, which are limited by a 
glacial topography, poor drainage and a sandy 
soil. In this region the straw is retted without 
submersion by spreading it out thinly on the 
ground, the so-called dew process. The resulting 
fiber is not of the best quality but when mixed 
with better grades it makes a satisfactory cloth. 
Along the river Lys in Belgium, especially at 
Courtrai, a flax fiber famous for its quality is 
produced. The waters of the river possess some 




property that gives to the flax a remarkable fine- 
ness and a spinning quality that is unequaled. 
Japan is the only country outside of Europe that 
is important in the cultivation of flax for fiber. 


TABLE I 

World Flax Fiber Production 
(In looo quintals) 


Country 

Annual 

Average 

Annual 

Average 

Belgium 

1900-13 

*3St 

1025-29 

263 

France 

184** 

237 

Ireland* 

97 

72 

Latvia 

302+t 

221 

Lithuania! 

241U 

364 

Poland 

42 ott 

560 

U. S. S. R. 

5i30tt 

3495 *** 

Japan 

23 

30 

Total Europe (including Asiatic 

Russia) 

7336 

5726 

Total Asia 

25 

37 

Total Africa 

38 

II 

V^orld total 

7410 

5755 


* Combined figures for northern Ireland and Irish Free State; 
in ip29 the former produced 70,249 quintals, the latter 12,000 
quintals. 

t Flax and hemp, of which the area under hemp roiirescntcd s to 
7 percent during the period 1026 to 1929. 
i 1911-13. 

** Figures for territory included within former boundaries, 
tt Not inclusive of the whole country. 

it F'lgures for the territory included within the nresent bound- 
aries. 

Figures for years 192S to 1929 have been reviseil and refer 
only to individual peasant iioldmgs. In 1929 production for 
such holdings was 4,145,000 quintals as rompare<l with 127,000 
quintals from collective holdings and 5000 quintals from state 
farms. 

Source: Adapted from International Institute of Agriculture, 
International Yearbook of Agricultural Statislus, 1928-29, 1929- 
30. 

The manufacture of linen as a hand industry 
was important in Ireland from the middle of the 
seventeenth century. In 1720, 240,000 yards of 
linen cloth were exported; in 1800, 25,000,000 
yards; and in 1821, 44,000,000 yards, all spun 
and woven by hand. About the same time that 
the revolutionary inventions were taking place 
in the cotton industry, similar developments 
were occurring in the manufacture of linen. In 
1787 flax spinning machinery was invented by 
John Kendrew and Thomas Porthousc at Dar- 
lington, England, and spinning frames driven 
first by water power and later by steam power 
were adopted in England and Scotland. These 
early mills were operated on a dry spinning 
principle suitable only for the coarser yarns. In 
1828, three years after the perfection of the wet 
spinning process for superior yarns, the first 
power spinning mill was erected in Ireland at 
Belfast. The weaving continued to be done on 
hand looms until 1850, when eighty-eight power 
looms began operation. They displaced the hand 
looms slowly and even at the present time many 


of the hand looms are in use. In 1841 Ireland 
had 250,000 flax spindles. The number has now 
increased to approximately i, 000,000. Linen is 
manufactured also in France, Belgium, Ger- 
many, Czechoslovakia, Russia and Japan, but 
Belfast is the center both for quantity and qual- 
ity. The British Isles now have about one third 
of the world’s flax spindles and most of them are 
located in northern Ireland. About two thirds of 
the Irish output of linen is exported. 

Undoubtedly the greatest blow to the flax and 
linen industry occurred in 1793 with the inven- 
tion of Eli Whitney’s cotton gin. The new ma- 
chine greatly reduced the cost of separating the 
cotton seed from the fiber. Flax and hemp, pre- 
viously the vegetable fibers of major importance, 
were quickly supplanted by the cheaper cotton, 
which became the staple clothing material of the 
world. An invention that would replace with a 
machine process the present costly and unpleas- 
ant hand retting of flax would bring about a rev- 
olution in the linen industry as far reaching and 
complete as that produced in cotton manufacture 
by the cotton gin. 

Many disagreeable features are found in the 
manufacturing processes as well as in the retting 
of the flax. In the mill the roughing, hackling 
and sorting of the flax preparatory to spinning 
give off a fine dust which has an injurious eflfect 
upon the lungs of the workers. At one time Brit- 
ish recruiting officers were forbidden to enlist 
for the army men who had worked in flax mills. 
Flax because of the smooth, straight and ine- 
lastic character of the fiber cannot be spun on 
mules, and ring frames have been discarded be- 
cause of the dirt and water. The flyer system is 
used, and for fine yarns the fiber is passed 
through troughs of heated water just before it 
reaches the spindles. In the spinning room of a 
flax mill the air is very humid and water is 
thrown from the spindles upon the floor and 
upon the workers. In the British Isles and in 
France and Belgium and some other linen man- 
ufacturing countries stringent laws have been 
enacted for dust removal and for protecting the 
workers from water. 

Hemp as a fiber for the weaving of cloth was 
supplanted by cotton soon after the invention of 
the gin, not only because the cotton can be pre- 
pared more easily and more cheaply but also be- 
cause it can be spun more easily and with less 
waste and produces a smoother and more uni- 
form yam. For a time hemp was important in 
the making of rope and cordage, but it is now 
being replaced in marine uses by abaci, or 
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Manila hemp, and in uses such as binder twine, 
where great strength is not essential, by sisal 
hemp and heneqiien. Abaca has the advantage of 
being lighter than the real hemp. It will float in 
water and it is resistant to injury from salt water 
without being tarred. Hemp fiber is still used in 
the twines with which the ends of the larger 
ropes are bound. A small amount is made into 
cloth in China, Korea and India. Some is 
raised in Japan for local use in fish nets and mos- 
quito netting. The important world producers of 
the fiber arc Russia and Italy, the two countries 
contributing 75 percent of the world output. 
The hemp fiber is used in the United States 
mainly for the manufacture of twine for a num- 
ber of specialized purposes where strength is 
necessary. 


q’ABLE 11 

World Hemp Fiber Production 
(In 1000 quintals) 


Country 

Anniial 

AVIvKA(.IC 

Annual 

Avkr,\(.e 

France 

133 

1025-20 

48 

Hungary 

ITO*t 

8s 

Italy 

835 

1002 

Jugoslavia 

74 t 

288 

Poland 

205* 

193 

Rumania 

20** 

167 

Spain 

II2tt 

72 

U. S. S. R. 

3290* 

3299 

Japan 

94 

87 

Korea 

75 

208 

Total Europe (including Asiatic 

Russia) 

5322 

5252 

Total Asia 

i6y 

295 

World total 

5496 

5573 


♦Figures for territory included witliin present bounduries. 

1 I 0 II to 1015. 

Former kingdom of Serbi.i; average looo to ion, 

* Figures for territory included witliin the ionner boundaries, 
tt 1915 to tot8. 

Source: Adapted from International Institute of Agriculture, 
International Yearbook of A qrtcultural StatistiOi, 1028-20, 
i929-30« 

Abacd, sisal, henequen, ixtle. New Zealand 
hemp, are all fibers found in the leaves of plants 
and must be removed by stripping and scrap- 
ing or decortication. With the exception of some 
recent attempts to introduce machinery in the 
preparation of the abaca in the Philippine Islands 
all of these fibers are prepared by hand. The 
world’s supply of abaca comes from the Philip- 
pine Islands, although a small quantity is also 
produced in Java. Henequen is the product of 
the dry limestone peninsula of Yucatan and New 
Zealand hemp is grown in New Zealand, the 
Azores, St. Helena and Scotland. Sisal comes 
from Java, East Africa and the Bahamas, and 
ixtle from the central basins of Mexico. China 


grass, or ramie, is a most important textile plant 
of China. It produces one of the strongest and 
finest fibers known. The fiber is prepared in 
China almost entirely by hand. A machine or 
chemical process of preparation would un- 
doubtedly make China grass one of the leading 
textile fibers of the world. 

Jute, first brought to Europe and North 
America from India about a century ago, is now 
used more than all other vegetable fibers com- 
bined, excluding cotton. It is the cheapest, the 
weakest, the most perishable, the least lustrous 
and the most easily spun of any of the bast 
fibers. It has replaced hemp in many temporary 
uses, such as covering for cotton bales and bags 
for grain, coffee and sugar, and its great use has 
come with the expansion of world trade in those 
products. 

Some jute is grown in Indo-China, Japan, 
Formosa, Siam and southern China, but about 
99 percent of the world’s jute crop is grown in 
India —in Bengal, Assam and Cooch Behar and 
a variety of jute known as bimUpatam in Madras. 
The average world production of jute fiber for 
the years from 1909 to 1913 was 15,316,000 
quintals, of which 15,280,624 quintals were 
raised in British India; for the year 1929 the 
world total was 17,680,000 quintals and the pro- 
duction of India 17,630,233 quintals. Efforts 
have l>een made to grow jute in southern United 
States, Egypt and other parts of Africa, but the 
yields have been stunted and the cost of extract- 
ing the fiber is prohibitive. The peculiar al- 
luvial soil and warm climate from upper Orissa 
through eastern and northern Bengal seem to pro- 
vide the best conditions for raising jute, and the 
dense population of this area provides the labor 
necessary for the preparation of the fiber for 
manufacture. No mechanical device has been 
perfected for releasing the fiber from the gummy 
part of the husk after it has been steeped, or 
retted, in water. The Bengali ryot performs this 
operation by hand, working waist deep in water 
to accomplish it. The dried fiber is boated or 
carted to the nearest rural market. There it is 
sold to local middlemen, who dispose of it to 
merchants in Calcutta. The mills rarely pur- 
chase their raw jute direct from the producer. In 
Calcutta the jute is sorted and graded for domes- 
tic mill use and for export. Under such methods 
of merchandising, where the units of production 
and distribution are so small, the major problem 
of ^he trade is the practise of watering the jute 
for added weight. The natural percentage of 
moisture in sound jute is about 8 percent, but 
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che dishonest ryot or petty middleman can add 
to his wealth by watering his stock of fiber, for 
detection is very difficult. 

Jute spinning was extensively practised in 
India centuries before the British occupation. It 
was a hand industry and a most important do- 
mestic occupation for the populous eastern dis- 
tricts of lower Bengal. The yarn was used for 
c'ordage and lines, bedding, garments for the 
poor, matting and screens. 

Jute as a world fiber became important be- 
tween 1S35 and I(S38 through the perfection of 
machinery for softening the fiber and various 
other mechanical improvements for working it 
Tip. The Dundee fiax spinners were responsible 
for introducing the fil)er to world trade and 
lield a mfinopoly in jute manufacture that was 
broken only by the introduction of jute machin- 
ery into India in 1(855 and tlie growth of the 
large scale mill industry there. By 1S94 the In- 
dian industry was a strong competitor for world 
markets, and at the present time Calcutta far 
surpasses Dundee in quantity of output. With 
competition the Dundee manufacturers have 
turned to speciaities, to dyed and bleached jute 
and its use in rugs, towels, upholstery and as a 
fouTulation for linoleums. Germany is also an 
important consumer of raw jute, rivaling the 
United Kingdom in quantity of imports; but the 
bulk of jute manufacturing is now done along 
the llooghly River near Calcutta. India has over 
1,000,000 jute spindles and more than 50,000 
looms for hessian and sacking. 

In spite of its success the Indian mill industry 
has suffered many setbacks, due very largely to 
excessively rapid growth. During the World 
War it operated at full capacity, but since that 
period it has been almost continuously under 
some form of voluntary agreement for produc- 
tion curtailment. Faulty forecasting of the jute 
crop by government officials has been another 
important cause of difficulty for the industry. 
In 1921 the forecast underestimated the crop 
about 80 percent, and in 1923 by 27 percent. 
This has resulted in famine prices for raw jute in 
the early part of the season with heavy losses to 
the mills when the actual crop becomes ap- 
parent. 

John E. Orchard 

*SV(‘. Textile Industry; Cotton; Plantation; Irish 
Question; Indian Question; Dress. 

Consult: Der Flacks, cd. by R. O. Herzog, 1 echnologie 
der Textilfasern, vol. v, pt. i (Berlin 1930); und 
Hartfasern, ed. by R. O. Herzog, Technologic der 
Textilfasern, vol. v, pt. ii (Berlin I 927 )» Die Jute, ed. 


by R. O. Herzog, dVi Imologie der Textilfasern, vol. v, 
pt. ill (Berlin 1930); 1 oiernationul Labour Office, En- 
qitiHe sur la pHiductuaK tappojt ^qi netal, 5 vols. (Paris 
1923-25) vol. n, I't, 1, p. 53 1 “7^, (-iilroy, Clinton G., 
The 1 1 1st nr y of S./lx\ (hit ton, Lintn, Wool, and other 
Fibrous Sub\taiui'\ (New York 1845); United States, 
Bure.iu of k'orei'^n ami Domestic Commerce, “Inter- 
national 'IViide in the Alinor ribers” by Leslie A. 
Wheeler, 'Trade hijntnfation Bulletin, no. 289 (1924), 
and “Janen, Jige and Hemp Industries in the 
United Kingdom” 1 )> \V. A. (Jraham Clark, Special 
Agent Series, ro. 74 (1(113); New Zealand, Depart- 
ment of Agriculii:n‘, Indiistiies and Commerce, 
“Fibres and Fibre-Production,” Bulletin, n.s., no. xlv 
(Wellington i9J^k Barker, Walter S., “Flax: the Fiber 
and Seed” in Quarterly Journal of Ftononiics, vol. xxxi 
(1916-17) 3oo-2<g Sessa, Ernesto, Della eanapa e del 
lino tn Jtaha, P'ederazione Nazionale Fascista delle 
Industrie '^I'essili Varie, Publication no. 2 (Milan 
1930); (iermany, Reichsamt dcs Innern, “Flachsbau 
und Flachsindiistric in Holland, Hclgien und Frank- 
rcich” by J. Frost-Brullcl, Beriehte uher Landwirt- 
sehaft, no. ix (Berlin 1909); Meyer, Percy, Der left- 
Idndisehe Flat hshandtl (JLga i()24); (iill, C'onrad, The 
Rise of the Irish Linen Jndiistry (Oxford 1(125); Cut- 
ting, Alalcolm C., “Aineiican Linen of Honie-Gniwn 
Flax” in Country (Jentlenian, \() 1 . xcv (1930) 16-17, 
138 40; Borger, ILins, Die llanfspinnerei und Seiler- 
rvarenfahrikation in Dnitsdiland, W'irtschafts- und 
VerwaltungsstLKlicn, vol. Ixxiii (T^eipsic 1926); Bon- 
sack, Friedrich, Die J ’e/soigung der Welt mitjute unter 
besondcrer Benukshhtuiung der Wirtschaftsgeogra- 
phisrhen CJriindlaqen (Leipsic 1929); Wallace, D. R., 
77 /e Romance of Jute (London 1928). 

FLEETWO(,) I ) , WILl . 1 AM ( 1 656-1723), Eng- 
lish divine, anticpiary and publicist. Educated at 
Cambridge, Fleetwood entered the church and 
became bishop of hJv. I’lic rise of prices engaged 
his attention, as it did that of other clergymen, 
because of the losses suffered from the com- 
pounding of tithes. In yl Sermon against Clip- 
ping (London 1694) he expressed his belief that 
half a crown in 1248 was “equal to Twelve or 
Fourteen Shillings now.” After more careful 
examination he published Clirotticon preciosum 
(London 1707; new ed. 1745, with an appendix 
by another hand), in wliich he reviewed the 
history of English coinage, and collected prices 
of corn, meat, drink and cloth, along with wages 
and stipends, ranging over six centuries. His 
purpose was to inquire whether one possessing 
six pounds per annum could conscientiously ac- 
cept a fellowship restricted to possessors of less 
tb.an fue pounds by a statute made about 1450, 
“upon presumption that VI /., now is not worth 
what V /. \v;is” then. He decided affinnatively, 
not so much hecause five pounds then contained 
40 ounces of silver and now only 19-^, as be- 
cause the prices of each of the commodities in- 
vestigated had risen about sixfold, on the ground 
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that “the value of a pound is truly a pound.** 
This was, perhaps, the first attempt to measure 
variation in the purchasing power of money by 
the variations of prices. He averaged the prices 
of individual articles over twenty years in each 
of the two periods compared; and getting the 
prices of all to vary nearly alike, he escaped the 
problems of averaging the variations and of 
weighting the quantities, which trouble the 
makers of index numbers today. These con- 
siderations did not come up until some fifty 
years later. 

C. M. Walsh 

Consult. Biographical preface by William Powell to his 
edition of Fleetwood’s collected works (London 1838); 
Gras, N. S. B., “The Rise and Development of Eco- 
nomic History” in Economic History Review^ vol. i 
(1927-28) 12-34; Clapham, J. H., The Study of 
Economic History (Cambridge, Eng. 1929) p. 11-13. 

FLEMING, SIR SANDFORD (1827-1915), 
Canadian engineer and publicist. Fleming, who 
was bom in Scotland and came to Canada as a 
youth, played a notable part in the development 
of lines of communication in his adopted coun- 
try. In 1852 he joined the staff and soon became 
chief engineer of the Northern Railway, then 
under construction from Toronto to Colling- 
wood and one of the first railway lines to be 
built in Canada. In 1863 he was chosen by the 
three provincial governments of Canada, New 
Brunswick and Nova Scotia and by the imperial 
government to conduct the surveys for the line 
which was projected to unite the British North 
American colonies. He remained in charge of 
this work, the Intercolonial Railway, until the 
line was completed in 1876; in the course of 
construction he vigorously opposed the award 
of extravagant contracts to political favorites. 

Fleming recognized the importance of rail- 
ways in the economic and political development 
of Canada, and he was one of the earliest and 
most active advocates of a transcontinental rail- 
way. When the new dominion government de- 
cided upon construction of the Canadian Pacific 
Railway, Fleming in 1871 was appointed chief 
engineer. It was under his direction that the 
almost unknown country north of Lake Supe- 
rior, across the prairies and through the moun- 
tains of British Columbia was surveyed for a 
practicable line of railway. After the surveys 
were complete the government turned over the 
enterprise to a private syndicate and Fleming 
retired. 

After 1880 Fleming took little part in active 
engineering work and devoted himself to ad- 


vancing various projects which he had at heart. 
The chief of these was the government owned 
Pacific cable from Canada to Australia; he per- 
suaded the dominion and imperial governments 
to cooperate in the project as a means of pro- 
moting imperial unity. He was an imperialist, 
was prominently identified with the Imperial 
Federation League and participated as one of 
the Canadian representatives in the first two 
colonial conferences of 1887 and 1894. Another 
achievement with which his name is promi- 
nently associated is the adoption of “standard 
time,** after an intensive struggle against local 
and national prejudices. Fleming is notable as 
an engineer who spent the greater part of his 
life in official or voluntary public service and 
who combined vision with practical persistence 
in converting dreams into realities. 

Frank H. Underhill 

Consult: Burpee, L. J., Sandford Fleming, Empire 
Builder (London 1915); Grant, G. M., Ocean to Ocean 
(Toronto 1873); Fleming, S., The Intercolonial, an 
Historical Sketch: 18^2-1876 (Montreal 1876). 

FLEURY, ANDRE HERCULE DE (1653- 
1743), French cardinal and statesman. Through 
the patronage of Pietro Bonzi, a clever and influ- 
ential Florentine diplomat in the service of the 
Bourbons, Fleury received an appointment in 
1679, not many years after his graduation from 
the Jesuit College de Clermont, as almoner to 
the queen and upon her death in 1683 was given 
the same office under Louis xiv. He profited by 
observing his patron and rapidly developed into 
a genial man of the world, well received in all 
circles and discreetly paving his way to fortune 
by pleasing every one and offending no one. 
Because Louis believed he detected, in spite of 
Fleury *s probity, a deficiency of ecclesiastical 
temperament, it was not until 1698 that he was 
given a bishopric, that of Frejus in Provence. 
The will of Louis xiv, appointing him preceptor 
to the dauphin, gave him opportunity to estab- 
lish a lasting influence over Louis xv. For a while 
after the conclusion of Louis* minority in 1723 
he thought it prudent to dissimulate his power 
behind the shadow of the duke of Bourbon. But 
in 1726 he secured the dismissal of the bungling 
duke and at the age of seventy-three was himself 
invested with full control of the kingdom. Al- 
though he cleverly declined the title of first 
minister and his elevation to the cardinalate was 
the only official sign of his new position, the 
unwavering confidence of the king, sustained in 
the face of incessant court intrigue, made his 
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counsel prevail in France until its single costly 
defeat in the last year of his life. 

Most historians since Saint-Simon have 
agreed with Fleury's political adversaries in 
censuring the peace policy which he founded 
upon the alliance with Robert Walpole as senile 
and unworthy of the youthful heir of a great 
king. Voltaire, however, did him justice. After 
the long wars by which l-rouis xiv had exhausted 
France the years of peace under Floury enabled 
her to balance her budgets, to achieve commer- 
cial prosperity by developing her Indian and 
Canadian colonies and thus to recover her 
strength. His policy toward the Jansenists, one 
of bloodless persecution, superficially timorous 
but in reality manifesting the unobtrusive con- 
sistency characteristic of Fleury, was justified by 
the same fundamental concern for public tran- 
quility and order as a condition of internal 
integration. Drawn into the War of the Polish 
Succession he not only succeeded, to a certain 
extent, in confining its course but extracted 
from the Treaty of Vienna (1738) at its close the 
completion of national unification through a 
clause sanctioning the reversion to France of the 
duchy of Lorraine. In order to defend the com- 
merce and colonies of France and Spain after 
English ambitions had become emancipated 
from Walpole’s pacific influence Fleury was pre- 
paring to make an alliance with Austria when 
French tradition, more powerful than his pru- 
dence, swept Louis xv in 1741 into the War of 
the Austrian Succession. So good a judge as 
Frederick li, “the young prince who had started 
the dance, leaving it to the king of France to pay 
the piper,” thus vindicated Fleury ’s position: 
“He raised up France again and healed her. His 
countrymen owe their success to his skillful 
negotiations.” 

Emile Bourgeois 

Consult: Verlaque, V., Histoire du cardinal de Fleury et 
de son administration (Palmd 1879); Vaucher, Paul, 
Robert Walpole et la politique de Fleury 
(Paris 1924); Bourgeois, Emile, Manuel historique de 
politique itrangerCy vols. i-iii (4th ed. Paris 1902-19) 
vol. i, p. 475-98; Voltaire, F. A., Sihcle de Louis xv 
(new ed. Paris 1870), especially p. 20-24; Hardy, G., 
Le cardinal de Fleury et le mouvement jans^niste (Paris 

1925). 

flint, ROBERT (1838-1910), Scotch theo- 
logian and philosopher of history. Flint was the 
son of humble parents; he was able to prepare 
himself for the ministry, whence he entered into 
chairs of divinity at St. Andrews and Edinburgh 
successively. In addition to his many writings 


concerned with theistic sociology he has left The 
Philosophy of History in Europe y France and 
Germany (Edinburgh 1874), of which the part 
on France was subsequently expanded into A 
History of the Philosophy of History (Edinburgh 
^^ 93 )j (Edinburgh 1884); Socialism (Lon- 
don 1894, 2nd ed. 1908). 

Preoccupation with the work of his chair and 
even more an extreme conscientiousness about 
committing himself to print before he had ex- 
amined all material available have left his work 
on the philosoj)hy of history a fragment. Flint 
deliberately refuses to define “philosophy of 
history.” lie starts with “a notion quite general, 
even although vague,” that human affairs have 
not been abandoned to caprice, to chaos, but 
exhibit somehow the reign of law. But he Avarns 
against the error of a “too definite or rather too 
narrow view of law and order; one drawn from 
physical science alone,” and insists that moral 
laws cannot be brought under physical laws. In 
one sense he finds human curiosity from the very 
first concerned with the problem of the develop- 
ment of the human race. But in a stricter sense 
the philosophy of history begins with the 
Renaissance — perhaps with Bodin — since this 
philosophy involves three primary notions not 
adequately worked out until that period. They 
are the notion of development or evolution, that 
of human unity and that of liberty. He postpones 
the full explanation of his own philosophy of 
history as hinted at in these three notions for 
later and unfortunately unwritten volumes. 
Flint concerns himself in his published work not 
only with professional philosophers of history 
like Hegel and Cousin but also with practising 
historians like Voltaire and Michelet. He is no 
mere summarizer but a critic. His critical canons 
are substantially those of traditional British em- 
piricism, with which his firmly held theism does 
not in the least conflict. The quality of his mind 
as well as his ethical standards reminds one of 
his countryman Adam Smith. Flint has temper- 
amentally no sympathy for such transcendental- 
ists as Hegel; yet his treatment of them is no- 
tably fair. He has left no grand system; but his 
work is painstaking, sensible, lighted with ideas 
and by no means outlived. His very refusal to set 
up a system of his own as a prolegomenon, 
which to Morlcy was a weakness, may well be 
one of the reasons for his vitality. 

Crane Brinton 

Consult: Acton, J. E. E. D., A History of Freedom and 
Other Essays (London 1907) p. 588-96; Morley, John, 
“Mr. Flint’s Philosophy of History** in Fortnightly 
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Review^ n.s., vol. xvi (1874) 338-52; Guilland, An- 
toine, “R. Flint’s History of the Philosophy of 
History” in Revue historique, vol. Ivi (1894) 402-14. 

FLOOD, HENRY (1732-91), Irish statesman 
and orator. Flood's political career began at a 
time when the Irish people were in a state of 
apathy and the Irish legislature was in complete 
subjection to England. In the sixteen years suc- 
ceeding his entrance into the Irish Parliament in 
1759 he built up a strong parliamentary oppo- 
sition to English domination and became the 
recognized leader of reform. In 1775, however, 
for reasons variously interpreted, he accepted 
office as vice treasurer of Ireland with a seat in 
the Privy Council. This move, which seemed to 
his party an act of treachery, robbed him of 
public confidence; and when he left his position 
in the government in 1780 he was for a time 
without influence or friends in the Irish Par- 
liament. 

He had given his support to the fiee trade 
measures of 1779, and in 1782 he cooperated 
with Grattan in securing the repeal of the De- 
claratory Act, an achievement which represented 
the first landmark of Irish independence. Not 
satisfied with this. Flood contended that Irish 
independence was not secure until England had 
formally renounced the right to legislate in addi- 
tion to repealing the act which defined that 
right. Public opinion and the recently organized 
volunteer army supported Flood, and his success 
in securing the Renunciation Act from England 
restored to him a great deal of his former popu- 
larity. Flood was strongly opposed to any reduc- 
tion or dissolution of the volunteers, and it was 
with their support, gathered in a convention in 
Dublin, that he brought to the legislature in 
1783 his bill for parliamentary reform. Although 
his measure still excluded Catholics from the 
franchise it represented an admirable solution 
of the abuses then existing in Parliament. It was 
defeated, however, on the ground that it pro- 
ceeded from an armed body, although the failure 
of subsequent reform bills, after the volunteers 
had disbanded, seemed to indicate that the cause 
of failure was not unrelated to the conditions 
which the measures attempted to remedy. In the 
same year Flood entered the English Parliament, 
although he retained his seat in the legislature 
of Ireland. He did not, however, achieve success 
or prestige in the former, and his activity in the 
latter rapidly declined after his defeat on the 
question of reform. 

Flood as an orator combined emotion with 


logic, invective with reason, political theory with 
a broad constitutional knowledge. As a states- 
man he was exceedingly effective in stating and 
popularizing the political needs of Ireland, al- 
though his reputation has suffered from the am- 
biguity of his motives. Unquestionably, how- 
ever, his missteps resulted from personal ambi- 
tion, jealousy and faulty judgment rather than 
from any lack of patriotic devotion. 

W. P. M. Kennedy 

Consult: Flood, W., Memoirs of the Life and Corre^ 
spondence of .. . Henry Flood (Dublin 1838); Grattan, 
H., The Life and Times of Henry Grattan^ 5 vols. (Lon- 
don 1839-46); Lecky, W. E. II., Leaders of Public 
Opinion in Ireland^ 2 vols. (London 1912) vol. i, p. 35- 
93; Bowers, C. G., The Irish Orators (Indianapolis 
1916) ch. i. 

FLOODS AND FLOOD CONTROL. The 
land surface of the earth is in a state t)f continual 
change: it is slowly being elevated by geological 
forces and as slowly and inevitably being eroded 
and leveled by the action of water. Water falls 
as rain or snow, a large portion of which runs 
off the land as rivulets and creeks, which later 
unite to form large rivers. On higher elevations 
the river cuts a deep channel which is more than 
capable of caring for the maximum flow of 
water, as, for example, the Grand Canyon of 
the Colorado River. When the river reaches the 
lowlands it becomes sluggish and meanders over 
wide areas, so that its channel is not deep 
enough to take care of the maximum flow of 
water. Consequently, when heavy rains or snows 
occur on the watershed of the river, floods in- 
evitably must occur in the lowlands of the 
valley. Floods of this type are largely seasonal 
and have occurred and are apt to recur when- 
ever the rainy season begins on the lowlands 
of such large rivers as the Mississippi, the 
Hwang Ho or Yellow River, the Ganges, the 
Rhine and the Nile. 

Other floods may be caused by inundations 
of the seas, such as those which have repeatedly 
taken toll of Holland. An inundation caused the 
disastrous Bengal flood of 1876, in which 200,- 
000 lives were lost; and the Philippine flood of 
19 1 1, which killed 850 people. Floods also occur 
because of the breaking of dams constructed 
for impounding water or as a result of so-called 
cloudbursts. The Johnstown, Pennsylvania, 
flood of 1889 was preceded by torrential rains 
which caused a break in the dam above Johns- 
town on the Conemaugh River; cloudbursts 
caused the Constantinople flood in 1913 and tlie 
Wellton, Arizona, flood in 1931. 
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Occasionally floods are beneficent, as in the 
valley of the Nile. Heavy tropical rains occur 
on the headwaters of the Nile River in April 
and May, causing the river to rise often as much 
as three feet per day. The resulting flood in- 
variably reaches a maximum at Aswan early in 
September. For over seven thousand years the 
flood waters, rich in fertilizing material, have 
been diverted by a series of canals so as to flood 
the whole Nile valley, where they arc held for 
a period of forty-five days and then drained 
back into the river. Egyptian agriculture is en- 
tirely dependent on the certainty of this flood 
condition. 

The case of the Nile is exceptional. Hoods 
are a calamity from which no continent or 
people is immune. Since the beginning of his- 
tory China has been afflicted by floods, becom- 
ing progressively worse in their destructive 
elTccts. In 1887 a flood on the Hwang Ho, 
known as the “Sorrow of China,*’ killed millions 
of people; 100,000 persons lost their lives in 
the 19 1 1 flood on the Yangtze River. There 
were severe floods in mediaeval Europe; and 
in the past hundred years Europe has experi- 
enced a dozen disastrous floods, some of which 
extended from Belgium to the Adriatic. The 
rising of the Seine in 1910 flooded Paris, killing 
a large number of people and destroying prop- 
erty valued at ®20o,ooo,ooo. 

In the United States the most persistent flood 
problem is that of the Mississippi River Since 
tlie alluvial valley of the Mississippi has been 
formed by the flood waters carrying the silt 
from the higher elevations, floods must have 
always occurred there. From 1785 to 1930 there 
were thirty major floods, the destructive effects 
of vhich were progressively aggravated by the 
increasing density of settlement. In 1912 there 
occurred the greatest flood then recorded, fol- 
lowed by one still greater in 1913. The flood 
which occurred in 1927 was the greatest in the 
history of the Mississippi. It began with the 
abundant rains of August and September, 1926, 
which maintained the water of the Mississippi 
above normal for the season. The torrential 
rains on the watershed of tributaries of the Ohio 
in December increased further the volume of 
water. Early in 1927 there were rains over the 
entire watershed sufficient to maintain the rise 
already obtained on the Mississippi. The heavy 
rains of March and April were so far above 
normal and the volume of water was so enor- 
mous that the water completely overflowed all 
of the protecting banks, levees and dikes of the 


lower valley, causing one of the most disastrous 
floods on the American continent. The flood 
covered 18,268,780 acres of land, of which 
4,417,500 were crop lands, and submerged the 
homes of 750,000 people. About 700,000 people 
were rendered destitute and were dependent 
on the American Red Cross and other relief 
agencies for shelter, food and medical attention. 
Property damage amounted to nearly $300,000,- 
000, of w hich ()\ vr a third was in crops, livestock 
and farm property. 

The persistent and catastrophic nature of 
floods early led to efforts at their control. There 
is little new, except as to magnitude, in modem 
methods of flood control, which include the 
construction of levees, spilhvays and reservoirs, 
reforestation, terracing cultivated soil and the 
creation of flood ways to care for the river at 
flood time. Ihe Chinese, as early as 2000 B.C., 
built levees and drainage canals, combining 
flood control, land protection and irrigation. 
Flood w^ays have been used by the Egyptians 
for thousands of years. Recently discovered 
mins of terraces in South America antedate the 
Inca civilization. During the Middle Ages levees 
were constructed on the Po, Danube, Rhine, 
Rhone and Volga rivers, supplemented in mod- 
ern times by reforestation and storage reservoirs. 

Levees have been the most favored method 
of flood control. Since the water of a river runs 
more slowly near its edge than in the center it 
naturally deposits its silt and mud to form banks. 
The banks of the river in a low valley therefore 
are higher at the river’s edge and slope away 
from it. The inhabitants of a region adjacent 
to a river menaced by floods early sought to 
protect their homes, property and lives by 
strengthening these banks, n^aking them higher 
and stronger. 'Phe theory is that if these levees 
are constructed high and strong enough they 
will confine the river and cause it to construct, 
by scouring, a channel deep enough to care 
for the maximum flow of the river at flood time. 
For forty centuries the Chinese have been trying 
to control the Hwang Ho in this manner, con- 
structing higher and higher levees. But the river 
bed does not scour: it rises a foot a century until 
today the bottom of the river, confined by 
kvecs, is twenty feet above the surrounding 
country. When the levees break as they do in 
time of flood, the terror, suflPering and desolation 
on the lower plains are inconceivable. Experi- 
ence indicates that levees must be supplemented 
by other means of flood control. 

The establishment of reservoirs on the head* 
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waters of the various streams which make the 
main river would be of immeasurable value in 
holding back flood waters and lowering their 
crest. But many experts consider the construc- 
tion costs prohibitive; it is estimated that Boul- 
der Dam on the Colorado River, which is the 
only feasible way of controlling the flood waters 
of this stream, will cost $165,000,000. Reser- 
voirs have proved their value in the Miami 
valley. They can also be used for irrigation, 
water supply storage and the control of navi- 
gation. 

Another method of control is the construction 
of spillways and flood ways to divert and ac- 
commodate the flood waters. Advocates of flood 
ways would widen the river at certain points to 
permit and cause it to spill over and flood a 
confined portion of the surrounding country 
which would be deliberately sacrificed to pro- 
tect the remainder. But here again opponents 
consider the costs prohibitive. 

Reforestation and improved soil management 
are vital problems of flood prevention and con- 
trol. Floods occurred on the Mississippi River 
long before white men settled in its valley or 
had removed the protecting tree and sod cover 
of the timbered watershed or sod bound prairie. 
Yet it is true that the accepted method of crop 
production on the uplands by breaking up the 
sod and producing only cultivated crops pro- 
motes soil erosion and decreases the water hold- 
ing power of the soil. The same thing is true 
when the primeval forest is destroyed and the 
protecting vegetation thus removed. Soil erosion 
under these conditions takes place more rap- 
idly. More water escapes to the river, especially 
where swamps are drained, and the soil debris 
is deposited in the river channel in the low- 
lands, thus increasing the damage from floods. 
The Chinese cut down forests and cultivated 
the soil on the upper reaches of rivers, and 
when the rains came the soils washed away; 
hundreds of square miles of land once farmed 
are now a desolate waste which produces neither 
forest, grass nor food and increases the menace 
of floods. These man made conditions aggravate 
the menace of floods, and they must be con- 
sidered in any program of adequate flood con- 
trol. Reforestation and improved soil manage- 
ment are important also because of their pro- 
nounced influence on the state of agriculture 
and lumbering. 

Flood control in the United States is ham- 
pered by lack of centralized control due to 
constitutional limitations and to sectionalism. 


Although the Mississippi valley is the drainage 
basin for thirty-one states, the problem and 
burden of flood control, up to 1879, was left to 
a few. After 1879 federal government, under 
the fiction of improving navigation on the 
Mississippi, paid one third and later two thirds 
of the cost of levee construction. The national 
government’s authority is neither complete nor 
clearly defined. Legislation varies in the diflFer- 
ent states and there is serious conflict of author- 
ity owing to the many different bodies partici- 
pating in levee construction and other methods 
of flood control. There is no adequate federal 
water power code for the development, cortrol 
and conservation of rivers. 

Legislation for the construction of levees on 
the Mississippi was adopted by Congress in 
1928; its costs are to be borne exclusively by 
the federal government. This program, for 
which $325,000,000 is appropriated, officially 
sanctions the theory, adopted by the Mississippi 
River Commission soon after its formation in 
1879, “levees only” will solve the problem 
of flood control, although further surveys are 
authorized of the feasibility of constructing 
flood ways, spillways or diversion channels. 
There is no recognition in the law of 1928 of 
the possibility of lessening the damage from 
floods by adopting a national policy of refores- 
tation, improv^ed soil management to prevent 
erosion, and restoration of some of the bottom 
lands to their original condition as carriers of 
flood waters. 

Adequate flood control is a vast and compli- 
cated undertaking. It encounters obstacles in 
the wide divergence of opinion on methods 
prevailing among recognized authorities. Tax- 
payers object to increased government expendi- 
tures. Reservoirs, flood ways and the restoration 
of swamps are opposed because they render 
useless enormous tracts of arable land. Timber 
owners destroy forests and farmers plai t the 
most profitable crops regardless of the danger 
of soil erosion and floods. Adequate flood con- 
trol depends in the last analysis upon a proper 
adjustment and combination of the different 
methods into a comprehensive program. The 
cost would be heavy, but so is the cumulative 
cost of flood disasters. 

Robert Stewart 

See: Disasters and Disaster Relief; Red Cross; 
Forests; Water Supply; Irrigation; States* 
Rights; Compacts, Interstate. 

Consult: Hazen, Allen, Flood Flows: a Study of Fre* 
Quencies and Magnitudes (New York 1930); Sonklsit 
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von Innstadten, C. A., Von dm Ueherschwemmungen 
(Vienna 1883); Alvord, J. W., and Burdick, C. B., 
Relief from Floods (New York 1918); Frank, A. D., 
The Development of the Federal Program of Flood 
Control on the Mississippi River (New York 1930); 
Frankenfield, H. C., “Floods of 1927** in United 
States, Department of Agriculture, Yearbook, IQ27 
(1928) p. 317-20; United States, Senate, 70th Cong., 
I St sess., Commerce Committee, Hearings Relative 
to Flood Control of Mississippi River, Jan. 2j^Feb. 24, 
JQ28 (1928); United States, Department of Agricul- 
ture, Relation of Forestry to Control of Floods in 
Mississippi Valley (1929), and “Soil Erosion a Na- 
tional Menace” by H. H. Bennett and W. R. Chap- 
lane, Circular, no. 33 (1928); Bock, Carl A., History 
of the Miami Flood Control Project (Dayton, O. 1918). 

FLOREZ ESTRADA, ALVARO (1765-1854), 
Spanish economist. After studying law Florez 
Estrada entered the government service and in 
1798 was appointed attorney general of Asturias. 
In this position he distinguished himself by his 
active opposition to Napoleon. In 1813 he was 
made chief justice of Seville. Because of his 
revolutionary activities he had to leave Spain 
several times and spend long periods of exile 
in London and Paris. He was elected corre* 
spending member of the Academie des Sciences 
Morales et Politiques in 1851. 

In his Examen imparcial de las disensiones de 
Atniricay medios de conciliacion (Madrid 1814) 
Florez Estrada criticized Spain’s vicious and 
antiquated system of colonial government, which 
estranged the colonies from the mother country, 
and strongly advocated the adoption of a less 
oppressive system. The period of his second 
exile was characterized by his greatest literary 
activity. During it he published the pamphlets 
Efectos producidos en Europa par la baja en el 
producto de las minas de plata (London 1824; 
English translation 1826), Examen de la crisis 
comercial de la Inglaterra en 1826 (Paris 1827, 
3rd ed. London 1828) and his leading work 
Curso de economia politica (2 vols., London 1828; 
6th ed. Madrid 1848), the first systematic trea- 
tise on economics written by a Spaniard. This 
work was based principally upon the theories of 
Adam Smith and the English economists con- 
temporary with Fldrez Estrada. Although he 
defended commercial freedom and advocated 
the abolition of customs duties he admitted the 
expediency of export duties in certain cases. He 
supported Malthus’ theory of population and 
Ricardo’s theory of rent. His most original doc- 
trine was that private ownership of land was 
an unjust privilege to which should be ascribed 
“the laborer’s failure to obtain the entire fruit 
of his labor,” Anticipating John Stuart Mill and 


Henry George he was one of the first to defenu 
on economic grounds the common right to land. 
To this subject Florez Estrada devoted his 
La cuestion social; origen, latitud y efectos del 
derecho de propiedad (Madrid 1839), which pro- 
posed the gradual socialization of land through 
the purchase by the state of the real estate 
offered for sale. The state was to derive its 
funds for these purchases from the proceeds of 
a special tax. Florez Estrada’s analysis of taxes 
and their effects, especially those that fall upon 
land, is one of the most interesting parts of 
his work. He considered that a tax on rent is the 
most just and convenient tax but he did not 
favor making it the sole one, nor did he advocate 
direct taxes exclusively. He was opposed to the 
policy of paying current expenses by govern- 
ment loans. 

Florez Estrada had considerable influence 
upon the development of the science of econom- 
ics in Spain. His works were published in many 
editions and translations and won the respect of 
his contemporaries. His most original ideas, 
however, found no echo in his own country. 

German Bernacer 

Consult: Heckel, Max von, “Zur Entwickelung und 
Lage dcr neueren staatswissenschaftlichcn Literatur 
in Spanien” in Jahrbucher fur Nationalokonomie und 
Statistik, n.s., voj. xxi (1890) 26-49. 

FLORIDABLANCA, CONDE DE, Jose Mo- 
NiNO Y Redondo (1728-1808), Spanish states- 
man. Moftino studied law at the University of 
Orihuela and soon became interested in political 
and economic questions. In 1766 he was ap- 
pointed fiscal to the Council of Castile and as 
such issued in collaboration with Campomanes 
the well known Respuesta fiscal — contra losgana- 
deros trashumantes (Madrid 1770), which pro- 
tested against the grazing privileges of the mesta 
as a menace to Spanish agriculture. He was sent 
as ambassador to Pope Clement xiv to negotiate 
for the suppression of the Jesuit order. In 1773 
he was raised to the nobility and from 1777 to 
1792 was prime minister of Spain. 

Floridablanca was strongly influenced by the 
French philosophes and economists, and his min- 
istry was marked by a series of far reaching 
reforms, most of which are summed up in his 
Representacidn hecha al Sr. Rey D. Carlos 111 
(Madrid 1829). Through his efforts a uniform 
system of import duties was established through- 
out Spain and a number of regulations which 
hampered industry and trade were suppressed. 
The alcabala, which weighed most heavily upon 
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the circulation of merchandise, was lowered and 
in certain instances done away with entirely. 
The trade with America was expanded and in- 
ternal communication improved by the building 
of roads. Floridablanca also succeeded in abating 
the activities of the Algerian pirates who har- 
assed the eastern coats of Spain and in estab- 
lishing commercial and friendly treaties with 
various countries, including Turkey. With the 
cooperation of Cabarrus he established in 1782 
the first Spanish bank of issue, the Banco de 
San Carlos. 

He aided the improvement of agriculture by 
modifying the traditional pasturage rights of the 
mesta and by limiting entails through the pro- 
vision that new ones could be created only by 
royal license. He undertook vast irrigation proj- 
ects, fostered agricultural and technical educa- 
tion and encouraged manual labor. Believing 
that only the state could organize charity effi- 
ciently and economically, he attempted to abol- 
ish vagrancy and beggary by a system of public 
beneficence supported by special taxation. 

Floridablanca was a skilful diplomat who 
favored peace and understood the politics of his 
time thoroughly. He increased the international 
prestige of Spain and contributed effectively to 
the formation of the armed neutrality directed 
against England. In his relations with the papacy 
he was an uncompromising supporter of royal 
authority. Some of his works have been pub- 
lished in Biblioteca dc Autores Espanoles series 
(vol. lix). 

German Bernacer 

Consult: Alcazar, Molina C., El conde de Floridablanca 
(Madrid igzg); Ferrer del Rio, Antonio, Introduction 
to Ohras originales del conde de Florida Dlancay Biblio- 
teca de Autores Espanoles, vol. lix (Madrid 1867); 
Colmeiro, Manuel, in Real Academia de Ciencias 
Morales y Politicas, MetnoriaSy vol. i (1861), bibliog- 
raphy p. I ig-2i. 

FOLK HIGH SCHOOLS (Folks H</)jskole). 
The folk high school is a distinctive type of edu- 
cational institution for adults, indigenous to 
Denmark, which within the last two or three 
decades has taken root in Sweden and Finland 
and more recently has been copied in America 
and to some extent in Germany, although the 
German Volkshochschule is generally a very 
different sort of institution despite its similar 
name. These schools grew out of a national 
need. Denmark had been ruined politically, eco- 
nomically and morally by the Napoleonic wars. 
At the mercy of tyrannical landlords the peasant 
farmers had become poverty stricken and mo- 


rose. The churches housed a formal and deca- 
dent “Christianity” which attracted nobody; the 
schools including the university were centers of 
an irrelevant classicism. 

'^Fhe history of the folk high school goes back 
to an educational project proposed in 1832 by 
Nicolai S. F. Grundtvig, a liberal theologian and 
social philosopher, who had been banned from 
the pulpit. Grundtvig had dug deep into the old 
Norse cultures, had felt the rising tide of sci- 
ence, had made the acquaintance of such educa- 
tional reformers as Rousseau, Pestalozzi and 
FTobel, with their emphasis upon the partici- 
pation of the individual in his own education, 
and had discovered, as he himself said, “what 
the Englishman calls freedom.” In 1832 in the 
preface to a book on Norse mythology he pro- 
posed to wipe out the decadent and irrelevant 
cultures of the churches and existing schools and 
replace them with the old folk cultures of the 
Danes, thus restoring the nation’s morale, and 
with the new applied sciences, thus creating a 
nation of technicians and restoring its economic 
position. "^Fo do this new schools were needed in 
which personal growth could be stimidated and 
in which a social life might develop out of indi- 
vidual freedom. A new Denmark must be 
brought into being by means of a new education. 

The first of these schools he set up in 184^. 
but Grundtvig was no practical school man and 
the project failed. In 1851 Kristen Kold, who 
had found teaching in the formal state schools 
intolerable, established the first successful folk 
high school. After 1865 the number of such 
schools increased rapidly, and by 1885 there 
were more than a hundred of them. In 1930 
there were sixty with an enrolment of 7000 stu- 
dents, almost half of whom were women. A few 
have been organized by the so-called “inner mis- 
sion” religious movement in small cities and 
very recently the socialists have set up several in 
the larger cities, but on the whole they remain 
village and countryside institutions. Of the 
approximately eighty schools now existing 
about sixty are rural. 

Leaving academic learning to the Latin 
schools and the university, the folk high schools 
try to discover the occupational, sex, social and 
spiritual interests of each individual and to re- 
lease, clarify and integrate them. Grundtvig 
regarded the realization of such a process as the 
only true form of education; learning he con- 
sidered secondary. The curriculum covers four 
or five fundamental areas: the wealth of northern 
culture, especially that of Denmark; world 
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history; the life of the modern community, espe- 
cially its social and economic aspects; and the 
great cultural meanings of life expressed in liter- 
ature and modern science. There is no attempt 
to teach facts; the object is only to develop in- 
terests and suggest meanings. Education is pri- 
marily through conversation, the “living word.“ 
There are no recitations, assigned lessons, exam- 
inations, grades, credits, diplomas or other aca- 
demic gestures, l^ectures are intended to stimu- 
late reading without assigning it as a command. 

'Fhe schools are small communities containing 
about a hundred students and four or live 
teachers with their families. The students live in 
the school. There is a five-month session for men 
in the winter and a three-month session for 
women in the summer. This separation is based 
partly on economic needs, partly on the peda- 
gogical theory that it would otherwise interfere 
w ith tht‘ development of an intensive intellectual 
life in the students. 

'J'lie schools are privately ow^ned and con- 
trolled in many cases by the teacliers, in some by 
religious organizations. In general, those owned 
by the teachers do the best work, 'fhe state 
recognizes the schools and grants some financial 
aid either by supplementing teachers’ salaries or 
by subsidizing needy students, without at- 
tempting political control. At present, it is said, 
the state subvention makes it possible for every 
Dane to attend a school. 

'J’he only qualification for admission to most 
of these schools is that th(‘ pupil be eighteen 
years old. Most of the students finish elementary 
school at about fourteen, spend the next four 
years WT)rking in the home and on the farm and 
then go to a folk high school for a term or two. 
Since about 30 percent of the adult population 
goes through these schools, Denmark has the 
Ix^st educated village and rural population in the 
world. This fact is intimately related to the in- 
tensive development of farmers’ cooperatives 
and an agricultural political party which in 
coalition with the urban Social Democrats has 
largely dominated the state in recent years, as 
Well as to the growth of a liberal wing of the 
state church, the so-called Grundtvigians. 

Denmark, however, cannot escape the effects 
of w^orld wide economic forces which in recent 
years have upset national prosperity. For ex- 
ample, unemployment in Great Britain, by 
seriously contracting the market for Danish 
foodstuffs, has embarrassed the cooperative asso- 
ciations and given support to critics of coopera- 
tive education. In addition, international move- 


ments such as the International Peoples* College 
at Elsinore have won wide support, putting the 
nationalist folk high schools on the defensive. 
Whatever their fate is to be, however, the high 
schools have contributed to pedagogy some 
realistic lessons in the profounder meanings of 
education. 

The Danish folk high schools were brought to 
America (notably to Nebraska, low^a and Minne- 
sota) by Danish immigrants in the seventies and 
eighties of the last century. 'Fhey were consist- 
ently ignored by American educators who, re- 
garding them from the American academic point 
of view, found nothing significant in them. 
Later, American educators became aware of the 
distinctive nature of these schools and within 
the past decade have realized their possible 
values. That realization has resulted in a num- 
ber of significant books on education and at least 
three schools modeled on the Danish plan: 
Poeono Peoples College at Henryville, Pennsyl- 
vania; tlie John C. Campbell Folk School at 
Brasstown, North Carolina; and Ashland Col- 
lege at Grant, Micliigan. 

There is a definite conflict between the Amer- 
ican conception of education as something to 
be got at a school, to be taken on in units and 
measured in credits, to be passed and to be 
graduated from, and this Danish conception of 
education as something to be achieved during all 
the years of life and to be valued for its own sake. 
Hence there has been mucli discussion as to 
whether anything of the Danish type can take 
root in American life. It was assumed by the 
founders of the l^icono and the Campbell ex- 
periment that the distinctive thing about the 
Danish movement in Denmark was that the 
Danes are a homogeneous race and that therefore 
it w'ould be best to begin similar work in 
America among a similarly homogeneous people. 
Hence both efforts were begun among the al- 
legedly homogeneous racial groups of the eastern 
American mountain regions. 'I’he founders of 
the Ashland experiment, assuming that the dis- 
tinctive thing about the Danish movement was 
the moral and intellectual contribution it made 
to the economic recovery of discouraged Den- 
mark, began their work in the heart of agricul- 
tural Michigan. The greatest difficulty en- 
countered in both Pennsylvania and North 
Carolina has been the precariousness of the local 
economic bases of existence; although the people 
may be easily stimulated to new moral and 
spiritual outlooks they lack secure economic 
foundations upon which to build a new civiliza- 
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tion. The greatest difficulty encountered in com- 
paratively prosperous Michigan has been that 
little need of spiritual or intellectual nourish- 
ment beyond that furnished formally by the local 
schools is felt. Probably many experiments must 
be undertaken before the American folk high 
school learns how to meet American needs and 
avoid American pitfalls. 

Joseph K. Hart 

See: Education; Adult Education; Vocational 
Education; Aorarian Movements, section on Den- 
mark; Rural Society. 
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FOLKLORE. The term folklore was first used 
in the middle of the nineteenth century to de- 
note folk traditions, festivals, songs and super- 
stitions. Much of the anthropological material 
called folklore comes from rural populations of 
the civilized vrorld. Tt is the field in which the 
culture of peasant Europe is most obviously 
similar to the cultural traits of primitive peoples 
and as such has been used since the time of 
Tylor to document the parallelisms of primitive 
and modern culture. More than any other body 
of material it makes vivid the recency and the 
precariousness of those rationalistic attitudes of 
the modern urban educated groups which arc 
often identified with human nature. Two fields 
of inquiry have become differentiated: the study 
of popular superstitions, including proverbs, 
songs and popular sayings; and research con- 
nected with folk tales. 

Superstitions among civilized peoples have 
been widely collected. The best known reposi- 
tory of peasant magic and festivals is Frazer’s 
Golden Bough y although the author makes no at- 
tempt at systematic study. Some degree of order 
has been brought into the vast mass of available 
material by Hazlitt’s dictionary {Brand's Popular 
Antiquities . . . Faiths and Folklore)^ the MiU 
teilungen zur jiidischen Volkskunde and especially 
the Handworterbuch des deutschen Aberglauhens, 
The vast available heterogeneous material has, 
however, hardly been made the subject of sci- 


entific analysis. Future studies will probably be 
made under the headings of specific subjects, 
such, for example, as folk songs, food tabus and 
magic. 

The branch of folklore dealing with the tra- 
ditional tales of primitive and modern peoples 
ranks among the important humanistic sciences. 
The history of the attempts to understand folk 
tales goes back far beyond the coining of the 
word folklore. Religious prophets, poets and 
philosophers from primitive times have been 
compelled to adopt some attitude toward the 
myths which incorporated the religious dogma 
of their times. Priestly reworking of m3^hs is 
clearly seen in various primitive American In- 
dian tribes, and, as Lang points out, the Rigveda 
left out the most glaring indecencies in the be- 
havior of the gods and Homer avoided the worst 
scandals. Confucian and Buddhist scribes and 
the writers of both the Old and New Testaments 
allegorized or definitely made light of the myths 
that formed the body of the religious belief with 
which they were confronted. The early philoso- 
phers rationalized the myths of their times in 
accordance with their leading concepts. Aristotle 
used them as allegories of political philosophy 
and Porphyry of mystic experience. 

Early modern scientific study of folk tales was 
motivated by a desire to find a rational explana- 
tion for their abhorrent and fantastic content. 
Max Miillcr proposed the theory, eagerly taken 
up by students of Aryan languages, that mythol- 
ogy \vas to be understood as a disease of lan- 
guage, a pathology of words. Lang, the most 
vigorous critic of the theory, showed that the 
m3rths occurred far beyond the regions inhabited 
by peoples of Aryan speech and that they could 
not be founded on the same allegories based 
upon puns on completely different proper names 
of gods and heroes. The great diversity in inter- 
pretation among Aryan students also helped to 
discredit the theory. 

The Euhemerists, whose best known spokes- 
men were the abbe Banier and Lempricre, in- 
terpreted myth as fantasy concealing historical 
fact. Danae’s golden shower was said to repre- 
sent the gold with which her guards were bribed; 
Daedalus’ walking images were said to portray 
the fact that legs were just being separated in 
the contemporary sculpture instead of being 
modeled in one piece as in archaic sculpture. 
Jakob Grimm considered unnatural and extrav- 
agant incidents in secular household tales as 
degenerations of serious cosmic allegories in 
earlier religiously motivated mythology. 
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The survival theory of Tylor and Lang was 
also an effort to explain away fantastic and ab- 
horrent elements. They believed that myths 
arose in savage society and remained compara- 
tively unchanged as survivals in higher and later 
civilizations. However unintelligible a tale ap- 
peared in its present setting, all its incidents 
were thought to have been originally in keeping 
with the ethos of the people who invented them. 
This theory was supported by the obvious sur- 
vivals of feudal customs in Grimm’s tales, sur- 
vivals which are due to the fact that European 
folklore is not living. The theory of survivals 
assumes too great a stability in culture traits, 
for the importance of survivals naturally de- 
creases as one deals with a still functioning 
mythology. Tylor, for example, speaks of South 
American myths as containing reference to the 
polar sun of the arctic regions through which 
the South American peoples presumably passed 
in remote ages, and Lang would apparently 
have us believe that the myth of Cronus survives 
from a primitive stage in which fathers were 
accustomed to eat their children. Studies of the 
myths of primitive peoples who have established 
themselves in different culture areas within the 
past hundred years, however, reveal that myths 
change much more rapidly than either language 
or physical type. 

The nature symbolists, who have dominated 
German mythological studies and continue to 
dominate the field of the mediaeval romances, 
have in common the dogma that all mythology 
reproduces the phenomena of nature under hid- 
den figures of speech. The death and rebirth of 
the hero is interpreted, for example, as a parable 
of the succession of winter and summer; the 
warriors* combat with arrows as the shooting 
of the sun’s rays; the tremendous bulk of test 
themes, in which the hero submits to and con- 
quers in tests set by his prospective father-in- 
law or uncle, as dramatizations of the sun’s 
progress through the underworld before it is 
permitted to rise again at dawn. Such sun alle- 
gories are made the basis of mythology by Seler, 
Ehrenreich and Preuss; a similar role has been 
claimed for fog by Laistner and for the moon by 
Siedee, and more generalized theories of nature 
symbolism include as well allegories of the sea- 
sons and of storm. It is not held that the tales 
are considered allegories by their present tellers, 
but they are thought to have so originated. 
Careful studies in folklore, such as Ehrenreich ’s 
collection of New World m)^hology, have been 
inspired by this theory. Its popularity may per- 


haps be explained by the fact that late Greek 
mythology is compact with nature allegf.ries and 
also by the fact that the study of myth in the 
nineteenth century coincided with a great ro- 
mantic revival of the cult of nature. Gnce one 
questions the dogma that imagination expresses 
itself in myth only by allegory, it is difficult to 
see why tales of fights between the hero and the 
dragon are intelligible only as they are explained 
by the phenomena of sunset or other natural 
phenomena. Human war and marriage and birth 
and death are themselves capable of suggesting 
talcs. Lowie has further shown that the complex 
of traits which Ehrenreich posits as solar sym- 
bolism is definitely unstable and that the crucial 
symbols are often lacking in any given version. 
This fact and doubt concerning the validity of 
the major premise of the nature symbolists, that 
a fixed symbolism exists without reference to 
the culture or associations of the people among 
whom a tale is current, have caused modern 
realistic students of primitive mythology to 
abandon the nature symbolism theory. It is rec- 
ognized, however, that sometimes native story 
tellers have made their own allegories of their 
talcs and have given them nature symbolism, as 
when an American Indian or Siberian tribe has 
developed a cycle of star myths or of storm 
myths. 

Psychoanalysts also interpret folklore in terms 
of allegory. Instead, however, of seeing in the 
myths cosmic phenomena hidden under fixed 
symbolism they sec physiological and especially 
sex processes so portrayed. Fixed symbolism 
according to which one reads fire as the sex act, 
water as birth, whetstones, knives and serpents 
as the male organs is a gratuitous interpretation 
in cases where the symbolism of the region has 
not been studied. Snakes, for example, are the 
prime symbol of immortality over large parts of 
the world because snakes rejuvenate themselves 
by casting off their skins, and it is untenable to 
interpret snakes in the mythologies of such re- 
gions as phallic. The psychoanalytic school has 
further weakened its position by adopting the 
familiar and sex situation of urban twentieth 
century western civilization as the standard of 
reference in all primitive mythologies, inter- 
preting them in the light of Oedipus fixations, 
castration complexes and the inhibitions and 
displacements consequent on the particular sex 
tabus of modern western society. They commit 
the serious methodological e-ror of interpreting 
myths as representing the father-son conflict in 
a matrilineal society where the father is shorn 
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of all authority, which is instead vested in a 
person outside the biological family, usually the 
mother’s brother. Symbolists, whether they find 
in myth nature or sex symbolism or prognosti- 
cations of the future, as in certain schools of 
Biblical exegesis, have failed to realize the co- 
gency of the criticism made by Tylor that mere 
possibility is worthless in mythological specu- 
lation. 

Certain scholars regard myths as primarily 
etiological. According to this view man desired 
to explain the material world in terms of the 
human and animal world and therefore sought 
narrative forms under which to interpret the 
processes of nature and of culture. I’lie explana- 
tory conclusions of many tales are held to be 
the most significant and dynamically important 
mythological elements and it is believed that 
these are the sources of the tales. The etiological 
motivation is sometimes deduced from tales 
although it has not been specifically formulated 
in the telling. Diihnhardt was especially inter- 
ested in the etiological use of talcs, rather than 
in their etiological origin. Rivers argued that 
man would naturally be driven to explain the 
more unfamiliar or insecure aspects of his en- 
vironment and that hence the comparative re- 
cency and historical background of those aspects 
of social life which his myths explain could be 
learned therefrom. I’he ])rimary hypothesis here 
involved, that myths are fundamentally expla- 
nations, is open to two thoroughgoing criticisms. 
One of these rests on the ground of its intellec- 
tualistic character, for emotional stress and fancy 
both play a role in folklore themes as well as 
does the intellect with its effort to seek explana- 
tions. A further criticism is that of Waterman, 
who in his examination of the “that’s whys” of 
Indian folk tales shows that mythological plots 
are often very stable ox er wide distributions, but 
the facts that they are supposed to explain and 
from which they arc supposed to have originated 
are the most unstable of all elements of the plots. 
He found ten different origins of animals, names 
or customs added by as many different tribes 
to the same tale; in as many more variants all 
mention of origins was absent. I’he explanatory 
elements therefore, far from being the source of 
the plot, are secondary and local associations. 

The modern study of folklore stresses equally 
diffusion and acculturation, the study of the geo- 
graphical distribution of tales and the absorption 
ofdocal cultural material into tribal mythology. 
The importance of the study of diffusion in folk- 
lore was early recognized. Lang spoke of it as 


the driftwood theory and collected widely dis- 
pensed examples of the Jason, or magic fleece, 
story, which is still one of the best available 
stories with which to document the importance 
of contacts of peoples in early times, 'fhe em- 
phasis on the importance of diffusion led to two 
exaggerations: one school derived all myths from 
the Euphrates valley and the other derived all 
myths from India. The pan-Babylonian school, 
which was interested in showing eastern ana- 
logues to the Hebrew' Old Testament tales, effec- 
tually refuted the dogma of theuniquenessof the 
Bible but has had little evidence with which to 
reenforce its position that all myths originated 
in the Euphrates region. The pan-Indians on 
the other ham! have a strong case for their argu- 
ment that world mythology can be traced to 
ancient India. Benfey and later Cosciuin have 
demonstrated that Indian parallels of both ani- 
mal and novelistic European tales are legion and 
that the oldest versions are found in the Orient. 
The genetic relationship of tales in Europe and 
in Asia is no longer questioned and, broadly 
speaking, all Eurasia and Africa may be con- 
sidered as one culture area in regard to mythol- 
ogy. The criticism against the pan-Indians is 
that the fact that the oldest versions are rccordc*d 
in Indian sacred literature does not prove India 
to be the place of origin of these tales. 'The study 
of contemporary ])reliterate peoples has shown 
that unwritten literature often maintains itself 
with remarkable stability, as, for example, in 
widely separated Eskimo tribes. ’Ehe fact that 
the tales had been first written df)wn in one area 
rather than in another, while significant in rela- 
tion to the history of WTitten literatures, does 
not settle the question of the region in which the 
tales were current earliest. 

The distribution of myths has been studied 
for several other ends than that of proving the 
source of origin of mythology. Dixon has used 
it to determine movements of peoples. Frazer’s 
works and Bolte and Polivka’s concordance to 
Grimm’s tales have been compiled without tlie- 
oretical preoccupation. The modern Finnish 
school under the leadership of Aarne and Krohn, 
represented in the United States by Taylor and 
Thompson, have set themselves as their aim the 
reconstruction of the archetypal tale. Their thor- 
ough work is important because they have iso- 
lated the most stable and widely distributed 
elements of the tale in order to define the limits 
of investigation. The archetypal tale has been, 
however, in much of their writing a somewhat 
mystic abstraction, and their method a search 
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after fixed laws that they conceive to be neces- 
sary to give meaning to folklore study. Boas, in 
his concordance of the Indian tales of the North 
Pacific coast, analyzes mythology like any other 
culture trait to show its content over a consid- 
erable area and the kind of changes that may 
be expected - -the breakdown and recombination 
of the elements of a tale as it passes from one 
people to another and the incorporation of cul- 
tural material. 

The excessive stalnlity of talcs in European 
folklore, due partly to the fact that they are 
current within a single culture area very slightly 
differentiated and also to the illusion produced 
by the fact that a tremendous profusion of vari- 
ants is known as compared with other mytholo- 
gies, has prevented the understanding of the 
usual morphological behavior of folk tales. Folk- 
lore incidents combine and recombine with ease, 
attaching themselves now to one plot and nov\^ 
to another. In the process they are necessarily 
reeonstnictt‘d to suit the new association that 
has been set up. Only by a study of their diffu- 
sion can it be determined w'hich aspects of a tale 
are present b(‘cause they arc the traditional and 
common property of the entire area or even of 
a large part of the world, and which elements 
are the peculiar contribution of the people under 
discussion. Historical analysis must thus pre- 
cetle the psychological study of tales. 

Among any people tales are individualized as 
a part of their adoption into the local culture 
and acciilturatetl by the incorporation of cultural 
detail and by marked changes of motivation. 
'The picture of their own daily life is incorpo- 
rated in their talcs with accuracy and detail. 
This is well illustrated by Boas in regard to the 
talcs of the I'simshian {Tsimshiem Alytholo^yy 
p. 393-477). Peoples’ folk tales are in this sense 
their autobiography and the clearest mirror of 
their life. Not all elements of culture, however, 
arc reflected and even important ones may be 
ignored because of local literary convention. 
In most of the world the culture reflected is 
roughly contemporaneous — not of a distant past, 
as has been argued on the basis of Phiropean folk- 
lore. When mythology is living and functioning 
even the most recent cultural innovations may 
be reflected in the tales. 

Behavior and attitudes become more articulate 
in folklore than in any other cultural trait, and 
folklore then tends to crystallize and per- 
petuate the forms of culture that it has made 
articulate. This is true especially in regard to 
religion, which is largely unintelligible with- 
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out reference to sacred talcs, often specifically 
designated mythology. The animistic attitude 
universal in religion expresses itself freely 
through the medium of tale making, giving em- 
bodiment to the spirits which religion jK)stu- 
lates in the universe. These tales sometimes 
become the most stressed aspect of the local 
religious complex. Folklore plays a similar al- 
though less noticeable role in relation to other 
cultural traits such as etiquette, morals, avoid- 
ances and occupational pursuits. It crystallizes 
the forms that are locally favored or insisted 
upon, and gives therefore one of the important 
available sanctions to the mores of the group. 
I he social acceptance or intolerance of the 
autocratic attitude, the behavior toward the 
poor, the treatment of the elder generation by 
the younger, and innumerable other points of 
ethics are in this way reenforced and perjK^tuated 
by the folklore of the group. 

Modern folkloristic study is freeing itself 
of preconceptions and of far fetched allegories 
and is founding itself upon the importance of 
folklore as a social phenomenon and as a means 
of expression by a social group of its own atti- 
tudes and cultural life. By regarding folklore as 
a cultural trait like techiaflogy, social or- 
ganization or religion any special consideratioji 
of communal authorshi}> is made unnecessary, 
since myths are as much and as little due to 
communal creation as marriage or fertility rites. 
All cultural traits including folk tales are in the 
last analysis individual creations determined by 
cultural conditioning. They must, however, each 
be socially accepted, a process with which the 
individual has comparatively little to do and 
which is dependent upon the cumulative social 
traits and preoccupations of his group. 

Folklore is literature and like any art it has 
traditional regional stylistic forms which may be 
studied like any other art forms. The elaboration 
of many African tales on a stylized framework 
of songs or on local pn)verbs, the device of the 
theme of the youngest of three sons in European 
folk tales and the frequent formalized repetition 
that is common almost everywhere are literary 
conventions. Folklore is an oral art and involves 
all the special arts of oral narration, only some 
of which survive reproduction on the printed 
page. I’he most complex mythological art form 
is the epic which is common to a large part of 
Eurasia and comprises many epic cycles. Strictly 
speaking the form is not known outside this 
region. 

It is ironic that the academic study of folklore 
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should have labored throughout its course under 
the incubus of theories explaining seven-headed 
monsters and magic swords as survivals of pri- 
mordial conditions, allegories of the sun and 
moon or of the sex act or etiological philoso- 
phizing and have ignored the unconfined role 
of the human imagination in the creation of 
mythology. Exaggeration is inherent in the play 
of imagination; distance and time are annihilated 
and natural phenomena personalized spontane- 
ously without rationalistic background. The play 
of imagination, fundamental in folklore, is given 
direction by the great opportunity for wish ful- 
filment. More than in any other form of art there 
is the possibility of pleasurable identification 
and whatever is thought of as most desirable 
in personal experience in any region finds free 
expression. In hero tales as nowhere else man 
can indulge his desires without running the risk 
of consequences or flying in the face of possi- 
bility; thus the dead are brought to life, days 
are lengthened or shortened, the despised hero 
triumphs and pride goes before a fall. Since the 
wish fulfilments of different cultures vary, 
strongly contrasting myth cycles develop. The 
Hebrew mythology was cast in the form of his- 
tory portraying the drama of the race in its role 
as the chosen people of God. In mediaeval Eu- 
rope the peasant folk tales, the Grimm’s collec- 
tion, were motivated by naive grandiose dreams 
of the success of the despised; those of the 
aristocrats, the chansons de gestCy by the glory 
of hereditary lines in a society where chivalry 
was dominant; those of the growing urban pro- 
letariat, such as that of Reynard the Fox, by 
the dream of living by one’s wits. In the same 
manner the themes of primitive mythologies in- 
corporate dominant daydreams of the tribe or 
culture area. 

The autobiographical character of folklore is 
preserved in present day mythologies in those 
regions where mythology is still a living cul- 
tural trait. The mockery of the priest in German 
folklore as contrasted with the ubiquitousness 
of the church background in Spanish tales, or 
the great number of episodic adventure stories, 
often picaresque, in Spain as compared with the 
overwhelming popularity of the love theme in 
Russia, reflect characteristic preoccupations. 
In those rural sections of North America where 
folklore is still found there are wide diver- 
gencies in the degree to which the customs and 
attitudes of the narrators are reflected in their 
tales. In some regions the tales are ossified 
and the traditional form is retained in the most 


incongruous settings. This is especially true 
in Mexico, where mythology is filled with char- 
acters and appurtenances like lions, thrones 
and scepters, retained from the Spanish folk- 
lore that has quite superseded the older Indian 
mythologies. The same is true to a somewhat 
slighter extent of the folklore of the French 
Canadians and of the mountain whites of the 
Cumberlands. The latter have preserved, for in- 
stance, the old English ballad. The incongruity 
between the traditional forms of folklore and 
the cultural practises of the present day is less 
marked in Negro folklore and in the Paul 
Bunyan tales of the lumbermen. Negro folklore 
varies comparatively little wherever it is found 
in North America and in the West Indies. A 
considerable proportion of it seems to have re- 
ceived its present form in the New World, but it 
is all fundamentally related to West African 
mythologies which are in turn genetically related 
to European folk tales. However, all of it 
has been remodeled to serve as a vehicle for 
comment on the conditions that surrounded the 
Negro in his new environment. Brer Rabbit and 
Anansi are opportunities for slave comment and 
the Massa stories are often direct transcrip- 
tions of slave life. The one native American 
folklore is that of the lumbermen, the “tall 
talcs” of Paul Bunyan or similar heroes. Here 
self-expression is at a maximum and historical 
analogues are almost non-existent. The talcs 
are all extravagant exaggerations of exploit, 
a folk form that is common in America but which 
has nowhere except in the Paul Bunyan cycles 
become traditional folklore. These talcs, said 
to have been current in the middle of the last 
century along the Susquehanna, are now found 
throughout lumbering centers in North America. 

Except that folk tales still flourish in America 
in these few rural groups, folklore has not 
survived as a living trait in modern civilization. 
It has been perpetuated by the printed page, 
however, in the nursery through the fairy tale 
and the animal anecdote of European deriva- 
tion and in the church, which perpetuates much 
Semitic mythology. Thus in a strict sense folk- 
lore is a dead trait in the modem world. All 
study of it from the point of view of furthering 
the understanding of present social forms, is 
in order to comprehend, from the one example 
available, the changes that occur when a culture 
trait ceases to follow a traditional mold and 
becomes an affair of individual responsibility 
and initiative. For while individual expression 
is still largely curtailed in other aspects of 
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culture, such as marriage and education, by an 
emphasis on the value of conformity to tradi- 
tional standards, in literature, which through- 
out previous human history has been tradition- 
ally determined, individual creativeness is now 
indispensable for popular approval and plagia- 
rism is a punishable offense. The study of folk- 
lore therefore makes more vivid than any other 
discipline the contrast between behavior as it 
finds expression under traditional cultural 
forms and as it finds expression as a manifesta- 
tion of individual creativeness. 

Ruth Benedict 
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FOLKWAYS are group habits or customs. 
The word folkway was coined by W. G. Sumner 
(1840-1910) in order to give definiteness and 
tangibility to similar sociological concepts al« 
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ready in use, such as custom, social usage and 
tradition, and to avoid the set of vague con- 
notations that cling about the more familiar 
terms. Folkways win traditional authority by 
becoming intertwined with cult practises and 
religious concepts. They become regulative for 
succectling generations and assume the char- 
acter of a social force controlling individual and 
social undertakings. They also belong to a sys- 
tem of social relations, conventions and insti- 
tutional arrangements and in virtue of this 
characteristic constitute the leading factual ma- 
terial in the “science of society.” To Sumner 
thus the study of the folkways “is for a science 
of society what the study of the cell is for 
biology” {Science of Society, vol. i, p. 31). 

Folkways originate in the frequent repetition 
of petty acts, usually l)y a number of individuals 
acting in concert or at least acting similarly 
when faced with the same basic need. The 
simultaneous efforts of many to satisfy their 
personal interests ])roduce mass phenomena, 
which are folkways by virtue of the uniformity 
and repetition they possess and the wide con- 
currence in them. 'Fhe process of custom form- 
ing is thus similar to that -of habit forming, 
and the same psychological laws are involved. 
Folkways tend to group themselves about the 
major interests looking toward the maintenance, 
protection and perpetuation of the individual 
and toward security and satisfaction in life. 
They arc attended by pleasure or pain accord- 
ing to the measure in which they are adapted 
to these needs. They thus constitute a means 
of adjustment to life conditions, and the more 
expedient ways tend to survive. 

The development of these group habits is 
largely unpremeditated or automatic, and they 
tend with time to become more and more arbi- 
trary, positix'c and imperative. If primitive men 
are asked why they behave in a certain way in 
particular cases they usually answer that it is 
because they and their ancestors have always 
done so. Moreover, the ancestral ghosts would 
be angry if the living should deviate from the 
ancient ways. Despite this apparent rigidity 
the folkways nevertheless change to meet new 
conditions; innovations appear and practises 
that become inexpedient are discontinued. The 
folkways are also subject to a strain toward con- 
sistency with one another, for they answer their 
several purposes with less friction when they 
harmonize and cooperate. 

“Use and wont” are as characteristic of 
modern as of primitive civilization. People ad- 


just themselves to the telephone and the auto- 
mobile through folkways as distinctive as those 
which clustered around the courier and the 
horse. The factory system has produced a body 
of folkways which distinguish the manufac- 
turing town from the residential suburb or the 
agricultural village. Technological advances have 
altered the standards and habits of all classes. 
But despite changes in form the folkways still 
retain their essential character and authority in 
modern society. 

Expediency by no means explains all folk- 
ways. There always resides in them a large 
clement of force, and this may be directed by 
the ruling class or interested persons. They may 
likewise be due to accident, to false inference 
or to irrational and incongruous action based 
on a sort of pseudo-knowledge. On the Nicobar 
Islands, for example, some natives who had 
begun to make pottery died; from then on the 
art was given up. A Winnebago girl who had 
been expelled from her tribe for bobbing her 
hair was recalled w'hen an epidemic followed; 
the new custom was then sanctioned. These 
cases illustrate the generally ])revalent mode of 
reasoning of primitive people — hoc ergo 
propter hoc. Traditional folkw’ays that arc gross, 
absurd or inexpedient may often be preserved 
by the process of conventionalization. Thus 
there may be nakedness without indecency and 
tales of adultery told without the stigma of 
lewdness. 

When the conviction arises that certain folk- 
ways are indispensable to the welfare of society, 
that they are the only “right” ways and that 
departure from them will involve calamity, i.e. 
when philosophical and ethical generalizations 
are developed about them, they arc called mores. 
Sumner borrowed the word with its implica- 
tions from the Roman usage and defined it as 
“the popular habits and traditions, when they 
include a judgment that they are conducive to 
societal welfare, and when they exert a coercion 
on the individual to conform to them, although 
they are not coordinated by any authority” 
{Science of Society, vol, i, p. 34). The term, like 
folkways, has found its way into common usage. 
Mores differ from folkways not in kind but in 
degree. The removal of the hat when a man 
meets a woman on the street is a folkway, while 
the practise of monogamy belongs to the mores. 
Neglect of the former usage is not usually 
regarded as dangerous to society, although it 
is discreditable to the individual; but the latter 
is regarded as so valuable that in the supposed 
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interests of society the polygamist is promptly 
and severely repressed. 

Morals are those mores which have become 
positive in dogma and which dominate on 
account of their importance, real or assumed. 
“The morality of a group at a time is the sum 
of the taboos and prescriptions in the folkways 
by which right conduct is defined. Therefore 
morals can never be intuitive. They are his- 
torical, institutional, and empirical” {Folkivays^ 
p. 29). Morals, like the mores in general, have 
their strongest hold in the masses, for the 
masses are ever conservative. The folkways are 
their ways because they constitute the support- 
ing core of society. 

Another important fact about the mores is 
to be found in their dominion over the indi- 
vidual. He is formed under their inlluence 
before he is capable of reasoning about them. 
Rules of action and standards of ethics set 
before him an ideal of the “man as he should 
be,” and mold him by repeated suggestion in 
spite of himself and without his apparent knowl- 
edge. Only in so far as social rules have been 
transferred from the mores into laws and posi- 
tive institutions are they to be viewed with any 
objectivity. It is always easiest to confonn and 
the unconventional is penalized, liven the en- 
lightened can free themselves only in a measure. 
7'he mores thus constitute an engine of social 
control. 'They regulate the political, social and 
religious behavior of the individual. 

But the individual is not entirely powerless 
to influence the mores of his group, since he 
exercises a function of surpassing importance 
as a source of their variations.' Slight departures 
from the code are always in evidence; indeed, 
the code of a society is merely a sort of average 
or mean about which cluster the codes of 
classes, sects and other larger and smaller sub- 
groups. I'he individual not infrequently finds 
himself in involuntary antagonism to the mores 
of the society or the subgroup to which he 
belongs. When a man passes from one class to 
another, his behavior shows the contrast be- 
tween the mores in which he was bred and 
those in which he finds himself. Satirists have 
ridiculed the parvenu for centuries. 17ie mis- 
takes and misfortunes of this class reveal the 
nature of the mores, their power over the indi- 
vidual, their pertinacity against later influences, 
the confusion in character produced by chang- 
ing them and the grip of habit which appears 
both in the persistence of old mores and the 
weakness of new ones.^ The immigrant to be 


assimilated must undergo an even more radical 
change of mores. 

labus are negative mores — the thou shalt 
not’s. They usually contain a greater element 
of philosophy than the simple positive injunc- 
tions, because they imjily a rationalization such 
as, for instance, that the act would displease 
the ghosts. Tabus thus provide a means by 
which fear of the supernatural comes into play 
to prevent actions which are believed to he 
harmful to public health, industry, sex and 
family regulation, estaldishetl religion or any 
other social interest. Oftcai they are attenuated 
in more developed societies into a proscription 
of “bad form.” 

Laws are those folkways and mores which 
in addition to the uncoordinated approval of 
public opinion are given the ailded and specific 
sanction of the group as organized jiolitically. 
That this is the fundanaaital nature of laws is 
seen by the countless eases throughout history 
of governments that ha\e unsuccessfully at- 
tempted to establish as laws certain modes {)f 
behavior wliich had not already become fixed 
as group habits, i.e. which wej*e not already 
folkways. 

The mores form accretions about the nuclei 
of outstanding social interests, such as those of 
sex regulation or of worship, and, through selec- 
tion, assume a definite and specific structure 
which takes the form of institutions such as 
the family and the church. As institutions take 
these definite forms and somewhat disengage 
themseKes from the mass of custom th('y do 
not lose but carry with them that approval and 
that conviction as to their indispcnsability to 
social welfare which are accorded the mores in 
the first place. 

'Folkways are to be regarded as the units or 
elements of culture or civilization and by the 
same token all culture may be resolved into 
group habits. Customary modes of behavior 
and thought are obviously of this character. 
Folkways originate in “inventions” in the 
broader sense; these are adopted by the gro\ip 
and become thereby a part of its culture; they 
may then spread to other groups by dilTusion. 
The concept of folkways ditTers from that of 
culture traits primarily wdth reference to mate- 
rial culture.* Anthropologists use the term cul- 
ture trait generally to designate a spear, a pot, 
an article of clothing, etc. as well as common 
habits of thought and behavior. Sociologists 
regard as the units of culture not such material 
objects themselves but rather the ways of mak- 
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ing and using them and the ideas entertained 
about them. These are group habits, and culture 
consists basically of habits carried in the nervous 
system of the individual. A culture area is a 
geographic region in which the various social 
groups possess a large proportion of their folk- 
ways in common.' 

From the fact that culture consists of folk- 
ways or group habits, i.e. habits shared by 
many individuals rather than possessed by one, 
culture is superindividual. Individual habits 
die with their possessors, but folkways or group 
habits live on in the survivors. The young in 
any society are initiated into the group habits 
of their elders, thus insuring the continuity of 
culture in spite of the impermanence of the 
individual. Habits so transmitted constitute the 
social heritage of a group. 

Folkways and mores, laws and tabus, culture 
traits and customs, are specifically human phe- 
nomena. Only the most meager evidences of cul- 
ture are discernible in non-human organisms. 
The so-called social insects, for example, do 
not possess culture in the sense that this is 
true of human societies. Animal behavior is 
innate in character rather than acquired, in- 
stinctive rather than habitual. The fact that 
culture is superindividual raises its phenomena 
to another plane, that of the “superorganic*’ 
of Herbert Spencer and A. L. Kroeber. To be 
sure, the superorganic rests on the organic, as 
the organic in turn rests on the inorganic, but 
the social phenomena of humans nevertheless 
belong to a different order, governed by dis- 
tinctive laws and principles. 

Maurice R. Davie 

See: Custom; Morals; Culture; Tradition; Con- 
ventions, Social; Conformity; Tabu; Institution; 
Law; Social Process; Change, Social; Function- 
alism. 
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ler, J. O., Social Institutions (New York 1929); 
Wissler, Clark, Man and Culture (New York 1923); 
Lowie, Robert H., Culture and Ethnology (New York 
1917); Willey, Malcolm M., “The Validity of the 
Culture Concept” in American Jourrud of Sociology, 
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FONTANELLA, JUAN PEDRO (1576-1680), 
Spanish jurist. At an early age Fontanella be- 
came famous as a practising lawyer in Barcelona 
and as the author of De pactis nuptialihus. He 


was also active in the nationalist movement and 
his name is connected with the organization of 
the Catalonian uprising against the Castilian 
troops of the Marquis de los Vdez. In 1651 he 
moved to Perpignan, where in addition to his 
work in law he continued his political activities 
and was made president of the council of the 
city. 

Fontanella was one of the leading Spanish 
jurists of his time. In his writings he avoided 
the ineffectuality of the traditional commentaries 
and tried to make the law a vital force. De pactis 
nuptialibus, sive capitulis matrimonialihus tracta- 
tus (2 vols., Barcelona 1612) is a systematic dis- 
cussion of all the legal problems connected with 
matrimony and a very shrewd exegesis of the 
different points in marriage articles and the legal 
questions to which their stipulations may give 
rise. In it Catalonian laws and customs are com- 
pared with those of other countries, frequently 
in terms of their social and historical implica- 
tions. In 1639 and 1645 he published the two 
volumes of Sacri regii senatus cathaloniae deci- 
siones. His Testamentum illustratum, a study of 
testamentary succession as complete as his book 
on marriage articles, has unfortunately never 
been published. 

The tendencies found in Fontanella *s writings 
are representative of the Catalonian jurists of 
the seventeenth century. He manages, however, 
to avoid the narrow viewpoint which character- 
izes some of them and the exaggerated respect 
for the Roman law which marks others. 

Antonio Royo Villanova 

Consult: Pella y Forgas, J., “Juan Pedro Fontanella” 
in Real Academia de Jurispnidencia y Legislacidn, 
Jurisconsultos espaholes, 3 vols. (Madrid 1911-14) vol. 
ii, p. 49-52, and Codigo civil de Cataluha, 4 vols. 
(Barcelona 1916-20) vol. i, p. 107-10. 

FONTENELLE, BERNARD LE BOVIER 
DE (1657-1757), French writer and philosophe. 
The versatile Fontenelle wrote no masterpiece 
and his important ideas are scattered through 
numerous works: Dialogues des morts (Paris 
1683, last enlarged ed. Amsterdam 1710); Di- 
gression star les anciens et les modernes (published 
together with Poisies pastorales, Paris 1688), in 
which he defended the modems in the great 
dispute over the relative merits of ancient and 
modem literature; Histoire des oracles (Paris 
1686, rev. ed. The Hague 1728); De Varigine des 
fables (published in 1724 ed. of Entretiensy, En- 
tretiens sur la pluralitd des monies (Paris 1686, 
last enlarged ed. 1724), a pioneer work in sci- 
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entific popularization in which he chatted very became recognized trades the government be- 
pleasantly to the social ^lite about the Coper- gan to regulate them. In the reign of Edward 
nican system; a history of the Academie des the Confessor brewers were punished for bad 
Sciences, of which he was perpetual secretary work, and during the sixteenth century many 
for sixty years; and vivid and just Eloges of English towns employed ale tasters. Beginning 
members of the academy (first collected ed. in 1203 the Assize of Bread regulated the price 
Paris 170^* final ed., 2 vols., 1744)* of the loaf and gradually clauses controlling 

most intelligent and discerning representative of adulteration of bread and other products were 
that French philosophic spirit which became added, until the later acts, finally abrogated in 
increasingly prevalent from about 1680 to 1740. 1836, acquired some of the character of a gen- 

A freethinker, believing neither in a revealed era! law. 

Christian religion nor in current moral stand- In 1316 the London pepperers, or spicers, 
ards, he considered many so-called virtues to be began to regulate the quality of their produce, 
no more than “prejudices.** He found it tempt- and the drug and grocery trades, which were 
ing to believe in nothing at all except an intelli- one until 1617, followed the same practise. The 
gent egoism, distrustful of men and entirely College of Physicians was authorized to super- 
wrapped up in the quest of exquisite pleasures, vise apothecaries in 1540 and in 1553 and pub- 
But as time went on Fontenelle became more lished the first pharmacopoeia in 1613. From 
and more estranged from the pure Epicureans the early eighteenth century onward special leg- 
of his day, because for him the best pleasures islation, primarily to protect the revenue, con- 
were those of the intellect. From his skepticism trolled such articles as tea, coffee, chicory, beer 
there thus emerged a great confidence in the and wine. 

progress of the human reason. He thought that In France food control statutes were early 
there were few reasonable men and doubted if enacted. In Paris that of 1292 forbade the adul- 
there would ever be many. These few, however, teralion of beer and that of 1330 the mixing 
had caused the human mind to make essential and misrepresenting of wines. In 1708 Paris had 
progress in the past; and now there was opening 200 public wine inspectors. In 1382 millers were 
up before that mind the boundless vista of the forbidden to mix foreign cereals or legumes with 
experimental sciences, which were to overthrow wheat; in 1420 bakers were forbidden to grind 
mystical credulity and the systems of abstract wheat, in order to make adulteration more diffi- 
philosophers. So far did Fontenelle carry his cult to accomplish. In 1396 Paris forbade the 
confidence in reason and in the methods of ex- coloring of butter or the mixing of old butter 
perimental science that, like many of his con- with new. Henry ii proceeded against the adul- 
temporaries, he would have submitted art and teration of saffron and Philip iv against that of 
poetry to their canons. drugs, spices and related products. The Paris 

Daniel Mornet Conseil de Salubrite, established in 1802, and 


Works: Fontenelle’s complete works have been pub- 
lished in II vols. (Paris 1758-66); the 1825 edition 
(5 vols., Paris) contains a Notice historique by J. B. J. 
Champagnac. 

Consult: Maigron, L., Fontenelle^ rhomme, V oeuvre, 
^influence (Paris 1906); Mornet, D., La pensee fran~ 
gaise au xvjij^ siicle (Paris 1926) p. 27-34; Bury, J.B., 
Idea of Progress (London 1920) ch. v; Delvaille, J., 
Essai sur Vhistoire de Videe de progrh (Paris 1910) p. 
210-23. 

FOOD AND DRUG REGULATION. Rec- 
ords of government efforts to prevent food and 
drug adulteration go back to antiquity. Both 
Athens and Rome made provision against the 
adulteration of wine. With the growth of the 
mediaeval towns there was a gradual transfer of 
certain forms of food manufacturing from the 
home to the artisan’s shop. As bread baking, 
milling, wine and beer making and slaughtering 


later other departmental and municipal councils 
examined and reported on the quality of prod- 
ucts and began to acquire jurisdiction over foods 
and drugs. 

In Germany records of regulation go back to 
the thirteenth century. In 1532 Charles v at- 
tempted some imperial regulation, but control 
was exercised almost wholly by local authorities, 
the towns or the guilds. The dukes of Saxony 
regulated druggists as early as 1607. Frederick il 
of Prussia appointed drug inspectors. In the 
seventeenth century commissions of physicians 
supervised apothecaries and published pharma- 
copoeias. 

In no country does a general law seem to 
have been enacted before the second half of the 
nineteenth century. Such laws would have been 
futile in the main, for until the invention of the 
microscope about 1590 and the development of 
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analytical chemistry the means of detecting 
more than a very few kinds of adulteration did 
not exist. 

In icS20 Frctlcrick C. Accum inaugurated a 
period of muckraking in England with A Trea- 
tise OH Adulteration of Food^ and Culmary Poi- 
sons (Lf)ndon). There followed an anonymous 
brochure, Death in the Pot, and finally Hassall’s 
Food and Its Adulterations (London 1855), em- 
bodying the investigations of the Analytical 
Sanitary Commission organized by Wakley, the 
editor of the London Lancet. As a result general 
regulatory laws were enacted in i860 and 1872. 
In 1874 there was established in London the 
Society of Public Analysts, which set up stand- 
ards of food quality and purity. The Sale of 
Food and Drugs Act of 1875 with the Amend- 
ment of 1879, the Margarine Act of 1887, the 
Sale of Food anti Drugs Act of 1899, the Butler 
and Margarine Act of 1907 and the Sale of 
Food and Drugs Act of 1927 form the existing 
English law. 

In France from 1884 onward general and 
special laws were enacted. In Cermany wide- 
spread outbreaks of trichinosis resulting from 
measly pork aroused public interest. The impe- 
rial liealth bureau (now the Reichs^fesundheits- 
amt) was founded in 1876 and a general food 
law passed in i87(g it has since been widened 
to control margarine, filled cheese, edible fats, 
butter, wine and saccharin. In 1900 a new Meat 
Inspectit)n Act was passed. The administration 
of these laws is aided by special research labora- 
tories supported by government bodies, cham- 
bers of agriculture and universities; in 1921 
there were about 120 such institutions. Between 
1874 and 1921 Sweden, Austria, Switzerland, 
Denmark, Italy, Jaj)an and Russia passed laws 
controlling food and drug trades largely along 
lines laid down in the German and English 
regulations. The laws are administered gener- 
ally by health departments of central and local 
governments. Within this same period Portugal, 
Rumania and Spain issued royal ordinances de- 
signed to cope with the problem, but neither 
these countries nor Russia provided proper ad- 
ministrative or scientific apparatus to detect or 
prevent frauds. 

Agricultural chemists under the leadership of 
Samuel W. Johnson paved the way for state 
food legislation in the United States by exposing 
adulteration in the fertilizer industry and led in 
the fight for further laws to curb adulteration 
of meat, kerosene, milk, feedstuffs, foods and 
drugs, paints, insecticides and fungicides. As a 


result numerous state and federal laws against 
adulteration came to be administered by depart- 
ments of agriculture or by agricultural experi- 
ment stations and colleges, with which such 
chemists were early connected. 

The city boards of health established between 
1850 and 1875 advocated and secured legislation 
regulating the quality and sale of meat and mar- 
ket milk. As a result of conflicts between cities, 
milk dealers and dairy farmers dairy associations 
were formed which succeeded in having state 
laws controlling dairy products enacted. In some 
states a dairy commissioner still supervises dairy 
products. The first general food law was passed 
in Illinois in 1874. In 1878 a joint committee 
of the principal scientific societies concerned 
with public health matters drew up a model 
law for New York. In 1879 the National Board 
of Trade recognized by resolution the need for 
food and drug legislation. 

About this time the success of oleomargarine 
in competing with butter induced the well or- 
ganized dairymen to secure remedial legislation 
in a number of states. In 1881 food and drug 
laws were enacted in New York and New^ Jer- 
sey, and in the ensuing twenty-five years most 
states enacted food law^s. In 1871 general food 
inspection was begun in the District of Colum- 
bia and in 1888 Congress enacted a food and 
drug law for the District to he administered by 
the Bureau of Internal Revenue. In 1898 the 
District health officer was put in charge. Be- 
ginning in 1906 many states which had been 
without regulation laws until that time passed 
legislation similar to the federal laws; other 
states brought their laws into harmony with the 
federal statute. Boards of health enforce the laws 
in sixteen states, boards of agriculture in eleven, 
independent commissions in fifteen and agri- 
cultural experiment stations in four. In a few 
states there is no active enforcement. 

The first national food adulteration law, the 
Oleomargarine Act of 1886, since repeatedly 
amended, was enacted after a hard struggle. In 
the following year the Division of Chemistry of 
the United States Department of Agriculture, 
then under the direction of Harvey W. Wiley, 
began issuing a bulletin on ‘‘Foods and Food 
Adulterants'’ (no. 13, 9 pts., 1887-1902). This 
and later supplements furnished ammunition in 
the struggle for legislation. In 1889 the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture was given its first appro- 
priation to “extend and continue the investiga- 
tion of the adulteration of food, drugs and 
liquors.” 
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A United States Supreme Court decision of 
1887 denied to the states the right to interfere 
with the shipment of original packages into the 
states and thus materially handicapped the en- 
forcement of state laws. As early as 1879 Euro- 
pean countries began to restrict the importation 
of meat animals from the United States because 
of pleuropneumonia and trichinosis and by 1888 
eleven countries had prohibited the importation 
of pork products from the United States. In 
1890 Congress passed a very general law relating 
to exported and imported f(Jods and drugs. 'J'he 
administration of this law was placed in the 
hands of the secretary of agriculture, but no 
special provision was made for its enforcement. 

In 1891 a not very effective meat inspection 
law was enacted. Erom 1890 to 1893 there was 
a bitter and unsuccessful fight in Congress over 
a bill analogous to the margarine law to curb 
the very prevalent adulteration of lard. In 1895 
filled cheese was so heavily taxed that it was 
practically driven off the market, in 1897 the 
importation of tea was regulated and in 1898 
mixed flour was heavily taxed. 

In 1902 the Division of Chemistry (called the 
Bureau of Chemistry after 1901) of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture was authorized in an appro- 
priation bill to deny entry to adulterated or 
misbranded importations of food. Ivven wider 
powers were conferred upon the secretary of 
agriculture in the appropriation act for the fiscal 
year 1904. In 1902 Congress authorized the sec- 
retary of agriculture “to investigate the cliaracler 
of proposed food preservatives and coloring 
matters, and other substances added to foods, 
to determine their relation to digestion and to 
health, and to establisli the principles which 
should guide their use.’’ Under this authoriza- 
tion the so-called poison squad formed by Har- 
vey W. Wiley investigated boric acid and borax, 
salicylic acid and its salts, benzoic acid and its 
salts, sulphur dioxide and sulphites, formalde- 
hyde, copper sulphate and saltpeter. 

In an appropriation act for 1903 the secretary 
of agriculture was authorized to establish stand- 
ards for food products, but no means were 
provided to enforce such standards. 

Most of the federal laws enacted up to this 
time had an economic motive. They cither pro- 
tected the farmer from competition or safe- 
guarded the export trade in foodstuBs or both. 
Some dealt with imports and so had a protective 
or retaliatory effect as well. Domestic interests 
bitterly opposed federal control over the domes- 
tic food and drugs trades, and after the presen- 
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tation of the first bill to Congress in 1879 there 
ensued a struggle lasting more than twenty-five 
years. Special interests opposed federal legis- 
lation and many members of Congress and 
learned jurists questioned the constitutional 
right of Congress to legislate on the subject as 
well as the wisdom and the constitutionality of 
using the taxing power for such purposes. 'J'he 
outstanding leader in the fight for federal legis- 
lation was Harvey W. Wiley, chief of the Bureau 
of Chemistry. The “embalmed beef’’ scandal 
of the Spanish-Amcrican War aiul the muck- 
raking that followed Cpton Sinclair’s ThcJi 4 NgIc 
(New York iqofi), which dealt with meat pack- 
ing, and Samuel Hopkins Adams’ articles on 
patent medicines in (^ullivr's Weekly in 1905 
and 1906 did much to assist his efforts. In 1906 
the F{)od and Drugs Act and the Meat Inspec- 
tion Act were passed, dealing only with the 
interstate and foreign commerce in foods and 
drugs. I’hc Food and Drugs Act makes a mis- 
demeanor not of adulterating or misbranding but 
only of the shipment or ofiering for shipment in 
interstate or foreign commerce of adulterated or 
misbranded goods. Broducts manufactured and 
consumed within the confines of a single state 
are subject solely to the control of state laws. 
The Food and Drugs Act has been amended to 
re(|uire that the outside of a package bear a 
statement as to the quantity of fiK)d within and 
to prevent the placing of misleading curative 
claims on the labels of medicines, but it docs 
not cover statements made in adv^ertising matter 
not accompanying the gootis. 

The early history of the enforcement of the 
law was a stormy one. 'J’he Bureau of Chemistry, 
charged with the collection of the evidence of 
violation of the law, came into conflict wnth the 
secretary of agriculture, with some Department 
of Justice officials and finally with Presidents 
Roosevelt and d’aft. 

The lack of harmony in Washington was re- 
flected in a lack of uniformity in local food and 
drug control in the slates, in part because of 
differences between laws but largely also be- 
cause of differences in interpretation and ad- 
ministration. One of the principal sources of 
lack of uniformity was and to some extent still 
is the lack of legally enacted standards and defi- 
nitions, which under the federal law exist for 
drugs only, as set dowai in the United States 
Pharmacopoeia and the National Formulary , As 
the result of a conference in 1913 of officials 
enforcing state food and drug law^ the secretary 
of agriculture established a Joint Committee on 
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Definitions and Standards, representing the 
National Association of Food, Drug, and Dairy 
Commissioners, the Association of Official Agri- 
cultural Chemists and the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture. The secretary of agri- 
culture publishes definitions and standards for 
food or drug products set by this committee. 
Although such standards do not have the force 
of law, in practise they have great weight with 
the trade, local enforcing officials and the courts 
and have helped to bring about a greater degree 
of uniformity in the control of food and drug 
products. 

The enactment of food and drug standards 
by law has often been advocated both in this 
country and abroad. While such standards would 
make enforcement simpler, less expensive and 
more efficient, the existence of rigid standards 
difficult to change would be likely to hamper 
progress in the food industries and to render 
difficult the introduction even of meritorious 
new articles or new methods of manufacture. 
This might be avoided by delegating the author- 
ity to promulgate and to alter definitions and 
standards to some responsible government ad- 
ministrative agency. 

The history of legislation in control of drugs 
differs from that dealing with food because of 
the general regulation of pharmacy as a profes- 
sion. The practise of pharmacy laws passed by 
the states early in the nineteenth century helped 
maintain the purity of medicines. Furthermore, 
a large proportion of crude drugs has always 
been imported, and proposals to supervise im- 
portations met little opposition. The New York 
College of Pharmacy, soon joined by the Phila- 
delphia College of Pharmacy, urged legislation 
in 1831, and Congress responded in 1848 with 
an Act to Prevent the Importation of Adulter- 
ated and Spurious Drugs. The administration 
of the law became unsatisfactory after a few 
years, since drug examiners were usually ap- 
pointed for political reasons rather than for 
fitness. 

In 1887 Congress passed an act to prevent the 
importation of opium, and from 1895 to 1906 
many states and territories paid special attention 
to opium and other habit forming drugs in their 
general food and drug legislation. In 1907 North 
Dakota required the presence of habit forming 
drugs to be declared upon the labels of medi- 
cines, establishing a widely followed precedent 
which has practically driven narcotics out of 
patent medicines. Such legislation failed to con- 
trol the opium evil, in which the United States 


had become especially interested with the ac- 
quisition of the Philippine Islands; and by the 
act of March 4, 1909, amended in 1914, the 
United States prohibited the importation and 
use of opium for other than medicinal purposes. 
The Harrison Narcotic Act, applying to both 
opium and cocaine, was passed December 17, 
1914, and amended May 26, 1922. It is admin- 
istered by the Bureau of Internal Revenue, 
which through the imposition of a small tax 
requires all who handle or use these drugs to 
be registered and to keep records in order that 
illegitimate trade and uses may be punished. 
In addition, international conventions have been 
adopted in an effort to restrict international 
trade in opium and its derivatives. 

While the Harrison Narcotic Act, the Meat 
Inspection Act and the Food and Drugs Act 
have cured or restricted many very great evils, 
they have grave defects apart from errors of 
administration. So far as concerns the Food and 
Drugs Act the most serious are the lack of 
authority to inspect warehouses, of any restric- 
tion whatsoever upon the use of the most viru- 
lent poisons in drugs or of jurisdiction over 
fraudulent statements other than those in or 
upon the packages of foods or dnigs. Further- 
more, the common practises of adulterating such 
commodities as textiles, leather goods, cosmetics 
and articles of common household use, some- 
times with dangerous substances, is altogether 
uncontrolled. 

Carl L. Alsberg 
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Introduction. Food industries are a prod- 
uct of urban civilizations. Primitive peoples, 
whether absorbed in the struggle for mere exist- 
ence or relying on nature’s bounty, lead too im- 
mediate a life to develop what could strictly be 
called industries of any kind. But when at cer- 
tain favorable sites the city evolved from the vil- 
lage, growing wealthy through trade or through 
military strength, the community ceased to be 
self-supporting. Foodstuffs had to be secured 
from the surpluses of surrounding territories 
an(J the maintenance of the food supply became 
a prime object of government. Dealers in grain, 
oil, wines, figs, spices and dried fish appeared; 
they organized, usually under the supervision 
of the authorities, the earliest food industries. 

With the disintegration of the Roman Empire 
the channels of economic life in the western 
world were blocked and cities dwindled in size 
and power. The agrarian feudal system, tom by 
constant strife, was forced to rely on the peddler, 
the fair and the market for all but the bare 
necessities of its food supply. Trade in spices 


and a few luxury products never ceased, but the 
preparation and distribution of most foods were 
entirely local matters. Gradually, however, as 
order was reestablished the towns revived and 
their skilled freemen formed themselves into 
guilds of bakers, vintners, pep/perers, fishmon- 
gerers and the like, which acquired monopolies 
of the production and sale of certain foodstuffs. 

The invention and use of power machinery 
and the industrialization it entailed, by enabling 
that fraction of the population which is engaged 
in agriculture to support large city populations, 
have vastly raised the standard of living of the 
community as a whole and have been both the 
cause and the effect of the development of mod- 
em food industries. In the newly settled coun- 
tries this development has been more striking 
than in the old. European peasants have since 
the Middle Ages lived, for protection and mu- 
tual aid, in communal groups, which made pos- 
sible a certain degree of specialization of func- 
tion and the provision of common facilities, such 
as mills and bakeries supervised and regulated by 
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the authorities. But the settlers of the American 
continent were of necessity self-sufficient. Each 
household raised and prepared its own food and 
its own textiles. Today as a result of modem in- 
dustrial processes the city dweller knows of 
milk only that it comes from a bottle, of bread 
that it is wrapped in cellophane, of vegetables 
that they come regularly to market. But to pro- 
vide him with his fruit and cereal for breakfast, 
his coffee with cream and sugar, his bacon and 
eggs, his buttered toast and jam, great indus- 
tries have been developed during the last hun- 
dred years to gather these foodstuffs from the pro- 
ducer and transport them to the manufacturer, 
to process them and to distribute them through 
wholesaler and retailer to the ultimate consumer. 

Especially in the United Stales but also in 
many European countries in the last two decades 
changes in technique and scale of operation have 
had such far reaching results that the situation 
in 1931 differs in kind rather than in degree 
from that of the pre-war period. At each stage 
the individual enterprise is being superseded 
by the heavily capitalized corporate or coopera- 
tive organization. The producers’ society now 
sells fruit, dairy products, milk, livestock and 
wheat directly to the chain store or to the large 
manufacturer. Nationally advertised brands are 
proof of the fact that the whole United States 
forms essentially one market for the less perish- 
able foodstuffs. The market for staples such 
as cereals, canned goods, chilled meat and fruit 
and even cheese is world wide. The consumer 
alone lags behind in successful joint action to 
promote his interests. 

Nevertheless, the changing demands of the 
consumer have fundamentally modified the 
manufacture and distribution of foods. 'Ehe av- 
erage diet today includes more milk and dairy 
products, more sugar, more vegetables, more 
fruits generally, but fewer apples and fewer bread- 
stuffs than thirty years ago. An estimated decline 
of 10 percent in the per capita caloric value of 
the food consumed has been attributed to the 
lessening of physical labor in the machine age; 
to the increasing proportion of old people in the 
population; and more particularly to a greater 
knowledge of food values, which has led to care 
in the selection of the diet, partly in the interest 
of fashion, partly of hygiene. 'Ehe growing 
demand for ready to serve foods may be at- 
tributed more directly to the effect of indus- 
trialization and mechanization on community 
life. The smaller families, which make possible 
women’s activities outside the home; tlie shift 


from houses to apartments with their small 
kitchens and decreased storage space; and the in- 
creased renting and frequent moving, which de- 
ter the installation of cooking equipment, have 
combined to revolutionize the tyj)es of food pur- 
chased by the housewife in the large and even the 
medium sized American city. Bread, breakfast 
foods, canned goods, soft drinks, ice cream and 
confectionery arc now staples. The trend away 
from home cooking has gone even further: ac- 
cording to the census of distribution 136,000 
restaurants and other eating places sold in 1929 
food valued at S2, 100, 000, 000, an amount al- 
most one fifth as large as the net sales of $11,- 
300,000,000 made by the 498,000 retail food 
stores. Combined sales of restaurants and food 
stores accounted for more than a quarter of the 
total retail sales of the country. 

Great as the changes have been, the problem 
of the efficient distribution of food is by no 
means solved. 'J’he wastes of overproduction and 
of spoilage and the distributive costs resulting 
from unnecessary handling, too much competi- 
tion and excessive advertising are enormous. The 
problem of price control looms more insistently 
with every increase in the size and power of the 
corporations controlling the food industries. 

The importance of reducing costs and stimu- 
lating consumption is obvious in a world where 
large parts of the population suff er from periodic 
famine and chronic undernourishment. The 
Chinese, who live on a daily handful of rice or 
pulse, cannot support large scale food industries. 
In certain parts of Europe the lower standard 
of living limits trade in cereals, dairy products 
and meat intended for domestic consumption. 
And even in the United States there are wide 
variations in effective demand for foods. Con- 
sumption of meat, dairy products, white flour 
and vegetables is greater in the north and west 
than in the mill villages and mining communities 
of the south, where compulsory trading at high 
priced company stores often cuts far into the 
worker’s low purchasing power. 

Governments have from the earliest times been 
forced by the narrow margin of subsistence to 
take action to preserve and promote the quantity, 
quality and price of essential foods. In Europe 
prices of important commodities have been de- 
termined by the authorities and the hours and 
conditions of work in food processing establish- 
ments regulated. In the United States emphasis 
has been placed on inspection and regulation of 
quality and on the prevention of monopoly con- 
trol. The tariff has also been used to influence 
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prices — generally, as in Germany today and 
less effectively in the United States, to protect 
the f^mer; few countries have followed the 
English in rejecting tariffs on food. Yet even 
Great Britain has levied the customary internal 
revenue duties, sometimes with startling results, 
on such staples as tea, salt and beverages, the 
consumption of which, it was thought, would 
scarcely be affected. 

In Europe the consumers them.selves have 
shown a more active interest in the question of 
food distril)iition than have the more mobile 
populations of the United States; and by the 
organization of consumers’ cooj^erative societies 
they have done much toward its rationalization, 
d'he English Cooperative Wholesale Society, for 
instance, owns a tea plantation in India, dairy 
and fruit farms in Great Britain and is the largest 
flour milling operator in the country. In 
(Germany, the Scandinavian countries, Switzer- 
land and Czechoslovakia the consumers’ socie- 
ties are especially significant; only in southern 
Europe have they failed to make much headway. 
Soviet Russia has gone farthest, in theory at 
least, in fitting the food industries into a planned 
economy and in encouraging the consumers’ 
cooperative society, an organic part of the 
state, to tindertake the production as well as the 
distribution of food. 

With increasing integration lines of demarca- 
tion between the various food industries are 
becoming less clearly drawn: large distributors 
of food themselves engage in its processing; 
meat packers are drawn into the production of 
staple grocery products. It has therefore been 
somewhat difficult to separate sharply the dis- 
cussion of food industries from other topics. 
In general this article has been restricted to a 
treatment of those still distinct industries which 
involve only the processing of food and to a 
survey of the problems of food distribution. 
Food supply and the production of certain foods 
as well as those industries, such as meat packing 
and slaughtering, canning and the dairy in- 
dustry, in which the earlier stages of production 
form an integral part of the industry, are treated 
separately. 

Inkz Pollak 

Baking Industry. Europe, 'Fhe early records 
of every known civilization make it clear that 
from time immemorial peoples living in close 
settlements have been served by members of the 
bakers’ craft. The small unleavened cakes which 
primitive peoples baked before a fire on flat 
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stones had by the time civilization had pro- 
gressed far enough to leave written records been 
largely superseded by the more satisfactory fer- 
mented protluct. All the cereal grains and many 
varieties of nuts, vegetables and libers have been 
used asbreatlstiilTs at one time or another. Wheat, 
however, has always been tlu* staple grain of the 
Mediterranean peoples, and as the northern 
Europeans became accjuainted ^vith its use they 
too tended to adopt it as a basic food. While rye 
is still the ma jor cereal food for large portions of 
the human race, the use of wheat has grown 
steadily even in areas where it cannot be raised 
in sufilcient quantities to satisfy the demand. 

Early in the history of Egypt, Greece and 
Rome as well as of China and the rest of the 
Orient there existed a thriving bakers’ trade, 
which because of its fujulamental relation to the 
food supply was invariably under close state 
supervision. Although in these early communi- 
ties the baker often operated on a }>urely com- 
mercial basis he .sometimes performed also a 
communal or religious service. Bakers’ guilds 
were of importance in Rome and also in Hellen- 
istic Egypt and the Byzantine Empire. 

In mediaeval Europe baking and milling were 
feudal rights accruing to the lord of the manor 
and were among his most lucrative forms of tax- 
ation. In order to enforce his right and since 
moreover he alone owned the rather expensive 
equipment necessary to perform these opera- 
tions he compelled all baking to be done in a 
communal oven. Where the feudal authority 
rested in a monastery or in some religious digni- 
tary, either of these exercised the sanie privilege, 
it is probable that the more isolated rural com- 
munities always did their own baking. 

In the towns the monopolistic character of the 
baking industry closely resembled that of other 
mediaeval industries. 'I’he bakers’ guilds at- 
tained a high rank among the industrial guilds. 
In general their position was protected by strin- 
gent apprenticesliip requirements restricting en- 
trance to the trade. In return for a monopolistic 
relation to their market they were subjected to 
rigorous supervision designed to restrict the 
price of bread and to protect the food supply by 
definite provdsions as to the exact quantity, qual- 
ity and type of ingredients to be used in the 
composition of bakery goods. At a somewhat 
later period more general codes for the conduct 
of the baking industry became common. The 
English Assize of Bread of the year 1 266 affords 
an example of this early type of restriction. The 
enforcement of the law was left to the local au- 
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thorities, who at set inten^als drew up tables of 
the required weight of a loaf of bread of a given 
price and quality as determined by the existing 
price of wheat plus an allowance for expenses of 
production and a small profit. The assize was 
still in effect in parts of England in 1836, when 
it was finally repealed and bakers were required 
to sell their bread by weight. 

In other countries restrictions surviving from 
the Middle Ages still hamper tlie freedom of the 
baker. French bakers in addition to being subject 
to the ancient taxc du pain are forced to sell their 
bread at a price set by the local autliorities; and 
although the law of 1924 gives the industry more 
freedom, they claim that the price is often set 
with a view to political expediency regardless of 
bakery costs. Bread prices in Germany are also 
fixed by governmental authority and the condi- 
tion of the trade is strictly controlled by the 
government acting in conjunction with a very 
effective union organization. In certain countries 
the vital importance of bread has caused the 
authorities to regulate the industry more drasti- 
cally than ever before in peace time. Since 1928 
Italian bread production has been subject to 
complete control by the state. In Russia bread 
can be sold only to holders of ration cards. 

The European baking industry emerged from 
the Middle Ages with a well defined market. 
Since the average European household was not 
equipped for baking, the consumer was accus- 
tomed to supply his bakery needs at the bake- 
shop. This situation affords an interesting con- 
trast with that in the United States, where the 
isolation of the pioneer household with its in- 
grained custom of home baking definitely re- 
tarded the development of the commercial bak- 
ery. At the present time the commercial baker 
produces practically all the bread consumed in 
most countries of Europe. In contrast with the 
prevalent over-the-counter methods of retailing 
in the United States, in Europe over 80 percent 
of all bread is delivered at the door by the baker^s 
wagon. 

The greater part of European baking is still 
done on a very small scale by craftsmen pro- 
ducing a varied line of baked goods and catering 
to the demands of particular clienteles. Little 
or no machinery finds its way into such shops 
and, while many individual bakers have become 
consummate artists in some particular line, 
standardization of product as it is known in the 
United States has been very slow to take root 
among European populations. The typical Euro- 
pean baker today uses inherited rule of thumb 


procedures which do not differ fundamentally 
from those described in the inscriptions and 
literature of ancient civilizations. There ig, how- 
ever, considerable interest in baking techniques; 
in England, Scotland, Germany and France the 
industry supports trade schools with expert 
staffs engaged in both training and experimental 
work. 

The bread industry as a sheltered trade safe 
from foreign competition has paid relatively high 
wages. In Germany the average wage for skilled 
workers as established by collective agreements 
increased from RM 28.84 in 1913 to RM 46.18 
in 1928 and made a further advance in 1930 to 
RM 50.69. The wages for apprentices rose from 
RM 23.45 in 1913 to RM 39.89 in 1928 and 
RM 43.58 in 1930. In England in 1924 men, 
who form 85 percent of bakery employees, 
earned 54/1 for a 48-hour week, women 24/11. 
Trade union organization is fairly strong when 
allowance is made for the large portion of the 
industry still conducted on a small scale, often 
by the proprietor and his family. In 1929 Ger- 
many reported 23 ,400 bakers in the open union , 
2300 in the Christian Socialist union and 32,840 
sons of master bakers in the Meisterfreundliche 
“Bund der Backer- und Konditoreigesellen.” 

Night work has been characteristic of the bak- 
ing industry. The nature of the production proc- 
ess and the time clement involved have made it 
expedient for the baker to work at night if he is 
to supply his clientele with fresh bread at an 
early morning hour. European governments have 
universally prohibited night work on the ground 
that it is unhygienic and deleterious to the work- 
ers^ health; but in many cases the bakers them- 
selves strenuously protest against such regula- 
tions and are often willing to pay the penalty 
involved by violation rather than conform. 

In many parts of Europe cooperative societies 
have been conducting bakeries for many years. 
In England these bakeries form one of the largest 
departments of the cooperative society and have 
attained a size not surpassed by the non-cooper- 
ative commercial establishment. In France the 
cooperative has been smaller in character and 
has been largely a place where arrangements are 
made for farmers to exchange wheat for bakery 
products. In Germany 30 percent of the con- 
sumers’ cooperatives operate bakeries. 

Certain advantages accrued to the baking in- 
dustry as a result of the World War. The prob- 
lem of baking the immense amounts of bread 
required by the armies hastened the introduc- 
tion of more modem methods of production, and 
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government operated bakeries equipped in the 
most modern manner were erected in many 
places to supply this demand. Chemists devoted 
their attention to problems of fermentation and 
the best combination of materials. Production 
wastes were investigated and cut down. At the 
end of the war the industry found itself with a 
body of authentic information which was based 
on scientific knowledge rather than the rule of 
thumb procedures of centuries. Although the re- 
laxation of government supemsion in the past 
decade has allowed most of the bakers to fall 
back into their old habits, a modicum of im- 
provement remains. Several mechanized baker- 
ies have sprung up in northern England, Scot- 
land and Ireland. Austria has one of the largest 
and most perfect mechanical bakeries in the 
w'lirld in the Hammer l^lant at Vienna. Soviet 
Russia has built a mechanized plant in Moscow 
which is big enough to feed one third of the pop- 
ulation of that city. Mussolini has decreed the 
remodeling of all bakeries so that bread can be 
produced by the most sanitary and elficicnt 
methods. lie proposes that in five years all Ital- 
ian bakeries located in cities of 20,000 inhabi- 
tants shall be equipped in the most modem 
manner. 

The European baking industry will no doubt 
gradually develop more large scale units, j>articu- 
larly if the apparent trend toward mechanization 
continues; but for the present such bakeries arc 
iw)t making great inroads upon the small estab- 
lished bakeries, 'riierc are tw^o essential reasons 
for mechanization: conservation of raw materials 
and conservation of labor. It has never been 
demonstrated that a mechanized bakery unit 
uses raw materials more effectively, althotigh it 
does of course conserve labor. Since, however, 
labor is plentiful in Europe and since there is no 
reason to believe that the mechanized product is 
superior to that of the craftsman, it is probable 
that in the near future there will be relatively 
few changes in the essential character of the 
baking industry. 

Ursula Batchelder Stone 

Baking Industry. United States. In America 
the growth of the baking industry has accom- 
panied the urbanization and industrialization of 
the country. The isolated farmer’s wife baked 
her own bread, and until recently many a city 
housewife followed her example. But beginning 
with the discoveries of Pasteur concerning yeast 
and its cultivation science and invention have so 
perfected automatic mixing, baking and wrap- 
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ping machinery as well as standardized mate- 
rials that bakers’ bread is often superior to the 
homemade product. It may generally be had so 
cheaply that where readily available it has practi- 
callv eliminated domestic baking of plain breads. 
While it was estimated that in 1901 only one 
third of the urban bread consumption was sup- 
plied by the baker, in 191S the baker’s share had 
risen to two thirds, and in 1928 according to a 
study made of bread purchasing habits in fifteen 
Pennsylvania towns fully seven eighths was pur- 
chased. Per capita consumption according to the 
Pennsylvania survey averaged 2.53 loaves a week, 
ranging from 3.05 loaves per capita in Russian 
households to 2.32 loaves in American. Lower 
American consumption is perhaps an indication 
that as standards of living increfise bread tends 
to form a smaller part of the food supply. 

In spite of the increasing diversity of the aver- 
age diet bread remains an important food. Com- 
mercial baking ranked tenth among the fifteen 
billion-dollar industries in 1927, and was ex- 
ceeded among the food industries only by meat 
packing and slaughtering. Factory production of 
bakery products in 1929 was valued at $1,510,- 
000,000, of which apj)roximately 55 percent was 
bread, 26 percent cake and pastries and 19 per- 
cent biscuits and crackers. Progress in the tech- 
niques of baking has served both as cause and 
effect of the expansion of the baking industry 
and has made possible an increase in the scale of 
production. The modern factory is superseding 
the cellar bakery in the making of bread as well 
as of crackers. As in other industries the growth 
in the size of the production unit has been fol- 
lowed by the grouping of units under central 
control. Of the nearly 17,000 bakeries in opera- 
tion in 1925, 278, or 1.6 percent, operated by 
fifty-seven companies, produced more than 30 
percent of the estimated output of commercial 
bread. 

The first consolidations of bread bakeries oc- 
curred early in the nineteenth century and were 
local in character, uniting actual or potential 
competitors. After 1910 combinations of plants 
located in different cities began to take form and 
in 1921 reconsolidation of bakery organizations 
was begun. By 1925 there were thirteen compa- 
nies operating 222 plants. Early in 1926 the 
Ward Food Products Corporation was organ- 
ized; its apparent purpose was to hold the stock 
of the three corporations in which W. B. Ward 
was interested: the Ward Baking Corporation 
operating eighteen bakeries, the General Baking 
Corporation of)erating forty-two and the Conti- 
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nental Baking Corporation operating, in the 
United States, ninety-one. These three corpora- 
tions had been affiliated at one time or another 
through a community of stock ownership and of 
organizing personnel and produced nearly one 
fifth of the commercial bread of the country as 
well as a considerable proportion of the cake. 
Shortly after the organization of the Ward Food 
Products Corporation the Department of Justice 
filed a bill in equity against the several Ward 
corporations and against various individuals al- 
leging violations of the federal antitrust acts and 
asking for an injunction to prevent further viola- 
tions. The court entered a consent decree dissolv- 
ing the Ward Food Products Corporation and 
restraining the several defendants in respect to 
their future interstate activities. Notwithstand- 
ing the activity of the government the merging 
of bakeries has continued and has sometimes 
proved very profitable. In 1930 the common 
stock of one, the General Baking Company, ex- 
panded by stock dividends, was earning the 
equivalent of S 146.97 per original share valued 
in 1916 at $2. Consolidation of baking and other 
general food companies is also taking place. In 
1931 after a bitter proxy fight control of the 
Ward Baking Corporation passed to interests 
connected with the Gold Dust Corporation and 
the Standard Milling Company. 

Classified by method of distribution bread bak- 
eries fall into two principal groups: the whole- 
sale bakery system and the retail. 'Fhe Ward 
companies are the leading examples of the for- 
mer, the chain stores of the latter. According to 
the preliminary census of 1929 approximately 82 
percent of the 16,204 bakeries reporting did an 
exclusive or partial counter business; this group, 
however, apparently produced less than 50 per- 
cent of the volume. The study of purchasing 
habits in the fifteen Pennsylvania towns referred 
to above indicated that grocery and delicatessen 
stores selling their own or wholesalers’ brands 
supplied 58.9 percent of the bread consumed, 
retail bakeshops 16.4 percent and bakers’ wagons 
28.1 percent. 

Average bread costs of wholesale bakeries for 
the period from 1923 to 1925 as shown by the 
Federal Trade Commission were $.067 per 
pound, of which $.023 was for flour, 8.091 for 
other ingredients, $.017 for manufacturing, 
8.016 for selling and delivery and $.002 for 
general and administrative expense. Labor costs 
for three large companies were only $.006 in 
1930. Average profits were 8.007. An average 
retail grocer’s margin of 8*012 gave a consumer’s 


price through the wholesale channel of 8.086. 
This included credit and delivery on perhaps 60 
percent of the bread. The consumer’s price on 
bakery bread delivered from house to house was 
slightly more (8.089) and included full delivery 
and large credit services. The consumer’s price 
on chain store bread averaged 8.06 and included 
no delivery or credit. Generally speaking, ingre- 
dients of poorer quality are used in chain store 
bread and selling and advertising costs appear 
to be lower. On the other hand, chain stores fre- 
quently sell bread as a “leader” at little or no 
profit, while some bakeries appear to charge a 
part of the extra cost of their fancy products 
against their plain staple loaf. The advantage of 
lower costs claimed for the bakery merger has 
not been proved by cost studies, in which com- 
parison of the costs of plants of single plant 
companies with those of multiple plant compa- 
nies, size for size, has disclosed little difference, 
slightly lower administrative costs being offset 
by higher expense for materials. The case is 
better for large scale plant production, for al- 
though there are marked exceptions, large plants 
usually have lower costs than small. 

Bread prices follow in a general way those of 
flour but with considerable lag and with less fre- 
quent and extreme changes. Where differences 
in costs are slight, the greater stability of bread 
prices in some cities than in others indicates a 
lessening of competition, d’o what extent the 
merger is a contributing factor in this has not 
beeii demonstrated. The three companies for- 
merly dominated by Ward are, however, said to 
control 90 percent of the wholesale market in 
New York and other large eastern cities. Trade 
associations, national, district and local, arc often 
instrumental in reducing competition. Local 
price agreements have been found to be opera- 
tive in some instances. ’Fhe fact that the bread 
trade is usually intrastate makes action by the 
federal government impracticable even where 
monopoly conditions prevail. liread prices in the 
United States are not only higher than Canadian 
prices and twice as high as British prices, al- 
though British bread is made from imported 
wheat, but they show less tendency to decline 
during depression, d'he American retail price in 
December, 1930, averaged 8*085 as compared 
with 8.09 for the yearly average in 1929, while 
the corresponding figures for Canada were 8.066 
and 8.078 and for Great Britain 8.038 and 8.044 

Cooperative bakers have had comparatively 
small success in the United States. Out of 656 
distributive societies studied in 1930, including 
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over a third of the consumers’ cooperatives in 
the United States, only eight were bakeries. In 
addition twelve general societies operated baker- 
ies, as did one wholesale society. 'J"he eight 
bakeries reported a net gain of i.8 iiercent on 
sales totaling almost Si, 000,000. 

The manufacture of biscuits and crackers con- 
stitutes a distinct although minor branch of the 
baking industry and is characteri 7 :cd by a rela- 
tively small number of plants of large but practi- 
cally stationary output. The value of the jiroduct 
of the 176 plants in the United States in 1919 
averaged $1,159,000, of the 220 plants in 1927 
$1,132,000 and of the 261 plants in 1929 $1,- 
019,000. Large scale production is made possible 
by the low perishability of the product and by 
the simple processes of manufacture, which favor 
the use of automatic machinery and high divi- 
sion of labor. Because of the large capital out- 
lay rec^uired plants are usually owned by corpo- 
rations. The leading cracker manufacturer, the 
National Biscuit Company, operated in 1921 
twenty-eight cracker plants having 29.9 percent 
of the output of this branch of the industry. In 
1928, besides increasing its cracker bakeries to 
forty -one, producing about half of the total in 
the United States, this company was operating 
eighteen bread and cake bakeries and a milling 
company which milled Hour exclusively for the 
company bakeries. Not only has it acquired many 
of its bakeries through merger but it has re- 
cently added the Shredded Wheat Company and 
Wheatsworth, Inc., to its holdings. Its policies 
have been so successful that since 1922 it has 
been able to split its stock seventeen and one 
half for one. 

The nineteenth century bakery was generally 
small. IVIuch of the labor was performed by the 
owner and employed labor was ne\er strongly 
organized. Hours were long, frequently running 
to 120 per week, and night work was the rule. 
Wages for the skilled baker rarely exceeded 
$2.50 per day. The growth of the bakery unit 
which created an increasing proportion of wage 
workers was followed by more effective unioni- 
zation. The Bakery and Confectionery Workers’ 
International Union with 20,000 members, in- 
cluding workers in ice cream and cracker estab- 
lishments, has locals in many cities where there 
are considerable numbers of bakery employees. 
The larger bakery plants have, however, proved 
harder to organize than medium sized plants. 
The great majority of the 200,000 workers in 
bread and biscuit establishments are still unor- 
ganized. 
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Partly as a result of aggressive organization 
activities the nominal yearly wages of bakers 
have more than doubled since 1909 and hours 
have been reduced 20 percent. "Jlie forty-eight 
hour week with one day off is becoming com- 
mon. Night work is gradually being eliminated 
agreement and in the case of women by state 
legislation. 'I'he percentage of child wage earners 
is much smaller than formerly; on the other 
hand, women are increasing in number, com- 
prising over one fourth of all the wage earners 
in the industry in 1919. Union agreements pro- 
vide for equal wages for ecjiial work as between 
men and women and otherwise safeguard the 
working conditions of women. The yearly in- 
come of all wage earners, excluding those in the 
biscuit and cracker industry, averaged $1450 in 
1929. Hourly earning, however, as of January, 
1931, in nine large cities showed great variation, 
ranging from $.93 in New York and $.82 in Chi- 
cago to $.73 in Boston and $.56 in New Orleans. 
A study of wages in Cincinnati in 1925, where 
75 percent of the workers are organized and 40 
percent are on night sh i ft, indicated that women ’s 
modal earnings averaged from $12 to $15 a week 
while the men averaged about $30. In the cracker 
industry, where less skill is rccpiired than in the 
bread and cake industry, the number of women 
workers is relatively large and wages arc conse- 
quently low. In 1929 annual income averaged 
only $1010 for all wage earners. 

With a view to safeguarding the cleanliness 
and wholesorneness of the product two thirds of 
the states have enacted legislation regulating the 
conditions of employment in bakeries and other 
food producing and distributing establishments. 
This legislation sometimes combines ideas of 
employee welfare with protection of the public 
health. Since 1917 the establishment of a ten- 
hour limit for men in certain trades, which was 
held unconstitutional in 1905 in the ca.se of 
Lockner v. New York (198 U. S. 45), has been 
recognized as legitimate. New jersey has such a 
law today. Many states have enacted laws re- 
quiring bread to be wrapped, regulating weights 
of loaves and prohibiting the return of stale 
bread to the bakery. Both federal and state gov- 
ernments have, under the authority of pure food 
acts, adopted standards of quality and purity of 
bakery products. 

G. A. Stephens 

Beverage Industry. Mankind has made use 
of a great variety of beverages in the course of 
the centuries. Water, the simplest, is still the 
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most widespread and in bottled form it is the 
basis of a minor industry for regions where the 
local water supply is impure. Alcoholic bever- 
ages are among the oldest of all drinks (see 
Liquor Industry; Wine); of more recent use, 
especially in Europe, are tea and coffee (see 
Plantation Wares). 

Most recently developed are the carbonated 
beverages, the manufacture of which has grown 
to striking proportions in the United States in 
recent years. Mechanically carbonated or aerated 
waters were first manufactured in Geneva by 
Nicolas Paul in 1790. In the United States they 
were first produced by a Philadelphia chemist, 
who in 1807 used the process of artificially 
charging water with carbon dioxide, which had 
been discovered by Joseph Priestley in 1772. The 
soft drink became the popular substitute for the 
spring waters which had long been used for their 
medical properties by wealthy Europeans. 

Since the passing of the Volstead Act the term 
beverage industry as used by the United States 
census includes only the manufacture of what 
are popularly known as soft drinks, carbonated 
beverages (soda, pop, ginger ales and the like), 
cereal beverages, fruit juices and mineral waters. 
'Plus article will be confined to a discussion of 
such beverages. In 1929 approximately 10,000 
concerns in the United States were engaged in 
manufacturing and bottling these beverages; in 
5047 of these establishments the census in 1929 
reported some 28,000 wage earners engaged in 
the manufacturing processes. 

The prohibition law in the United States has 
contributed considerably to the demand for non- 
alcoholic drinks. Sales of one national brand of 
root beer increased fourfold during the first ten 
years of prohibition, and the market for ginger 
ales and other mixers has widened enonnously. 
The near beer industry has disappointed the 
hopes raised by its first six months of popularity. 
Real beer, whether imported or diverted, has 
competed all too successfully with the legal ar- 
ticle. The total output of | percent beer in 1927 
amounted to only 7 percent of the beer produc- 
tion of 1914. In 1926 the Enforcement Bureau 
established the Brewers’ Unit, with which the 
legitimate brewers cooperate in detecting offend- 
ers; but, although this has improved the situa- 
tion to a certain extent, the conversion of the 
old breweries has been a difficult and often dis- 
astrous process. In 1930 only about 200 brew- 
eries in the United States were engaged in the 
manufacture of substitute beverages as against 
667 in 1921. 


The largest division of the beverage industry 
accounting in 1929 for about 80 percent of the 
value of the total product, manufactures carbon- 
ated beverages. These are made of water, sweet- 
ening, fruit juices, fruit acids or root flavors and 
coloring ingredients, into which carbon dioxide 
gas is forced under pressure. Of the 7500 bot- 
tling plants in this field only alxiut half are large 
enough to be included in the census figures. 
Output in the United States increased from 6,- 
000,000,000 half pint bottles in 1916 to 12,500,- 
000,000 in 1930, indicating an average per capita 
consumption in 1930 of no half pint bottles 
without allowing for exports. Producers and 
bottlers of these carbonated drinks claim to em- 
ploy more than 120,000 persons, including sales, 
men, delivery men and salaried employees, or 
an average of about sixteen to a plant. Workers 
engaged in manufacturing operations number 
not more than 25 percent of those employed by 
the average firm, because of the unusually large 
sales and distribution force. 

The introduction of modern automatic ma- 
chinery has revolutionized beverage production. 
Until 1914 hand processes were still nearly uni- 
versal. But by 1919 specialized automatic ma- 
chinery had been installed which mechanized 
almost all operations from the mixing of ingre- 
dients to the filling and corking of bottles. Auto- 
matic conveyors are used extensively, especially 
in the larger plants. Where the best foot power 
machines previously produced forty to fifty cases 
a day, the present day machines will produce 
600 to 2000 cases; and new machines with faster 
speeds are being developed each year to wash, 
sterilize, syrup, fill, crown and label bottles. 
Automatic labeling machines, for example, work 
at the rate of 120 bottles a minute; large bottle 
washing machines both cleanse and sterilize as 
many as 6000 a minute. A typical crowning ma- 
chine has a capacity of about 130 a minute. 

Large scale production and the growth of 
companies doing business on a national scale 
have been greatly facilitated by scientific dis- 
coveries, such as new methods of refrigeration, 
and crystallization and electrical pasteurization 
of fruit juices. Refrigeration has made it possible 
to concentrate and freeze certain fruit juices for 
storage and shipping without impairing their 
flavor or quality. The growth of motor truck 
transportation has stimulated the development 
of companies serving a much wider territory 
than formerly. Some 28,000 motor trucks are 
used in the United States by the beverage bot- 
tling industry. 
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With the exception, however, of cereal bever- 
ages, some fruit juices and ginger ales made by 
large national distributors most beverages are 
still made from flavors, syrups or concentrates 
and bottled at plants serving a local territory in 
order to avoid the relatively great expense in- 
volved in shipping the product. In the case of 
nationally advertised specialty drinks it is cus- 
tomary for the proprietors to manufacture the 
syrup or flavor, which is then sold to individual 
bottlers who are given a franchise for a definite 
distribution territory. I'hc Coca-Cola Company, 
for example, has some 1250 bottlers and 2200 
jobbers and sells the ultimate product through 
more than 120,000 soda fountain distributors 
and 800,000 bottle retailers. It distributes its 
syrup in some seventy-six countries, having its 
own bottling plants in some twenty-seven for- 
eign countries. The company spends more than 
$5,000,000 a year in advertising its product. The 
smaller local manufacturer of the typical soft 
drink who has no franchise from such a big 
national advertiser makes and markets his own 
product, although he often buys his syrups and 
other ingredients from companies specializing 
in these lines. He is assisted in his sales efforts 
by the advertising and publicity prepared by the 
American Bottlers of Carbonated Beverages, the 
national trade association of the industry. This 
advertising has increased sales not only in the 
summer but also in the colder months of the 
year. 

New developments in bottling machinery have 
not only made beverage manufacturing much 
more profitable to the bottlers but have at the 
same time reduced wage costs through the in- 
troduction of what the employers called un- 
skilled and cheaper labor. With the exception 
of a few technical men, brewers and chemists, 
the labor now used is unskilled. This is reflected 
in the wages of unorganized workers in 1929, 
averaging from $20 to $25 a week depending on 
local conditions. Labor cost is the smallest item 
in factory cost; in a group of plants of various 
sizes examined by a national trade association 
labor costs averaged about 17 percent of total 
factory costs. Low wages arc made still more 
inadequate by seasonal unemployment; many of 
the smaller plants operate with only skeleton 
forces during the fall and winter, while others 
shut down entirely when sales drop off. The low 
wage scale of the industry is in part due also to 
the fact that practically none of the employees 
are organized. The brewers' union, which before 
prohibition had a membership of 100,000, now 
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claims about 15,000 members, some 13,000 of 
whom are employed by cereal and carbonated 
beverage concerns. These workers still have 
wage rates substantially higher than those of 
unorganized workers. But even where this union 
has collective bargaining agreements with em- 
ployers, as in New Orleans, typical workers such 
as crowners, fillers and machine men were work- 
ing in 1931 for a rate of only $21.50 for forty- 
eight hours. Others in bottling departments in 
other cities worked for $20 in 1929, while in 
Philadelphia union soft drink bottlers were re- 
ported to be working for a rate of $3 1 a week. 

Although labor has been poorly paid, the com- 
panies, especially those producing nationally 
advertised products, have been making huge 
profits. One concern, the Canada Dry Ginger 
Ale Company, largest manufacturer of ginger 
ale in the world, increased its output from i,- 
000,000 bottles in 1923 to 90,000,000 in 1929 
and increased its profits more than tenfold dur- 
ing the same period. The Coca-Cola Company, 
whose sales comprise over 10 percent of the total 
beverage sales of the United States, has increased 
its business about 10 percent each year since 
1920, and it now makes about 38 cents profit on 
every dollar of sales. A group of beverage com- 
panies investigated by the National City Bank 
in 1929 reported a higher percentage return on 
their stock than any other group of corporations 
in the food and food products field. 

Robert W. Dunn 

Confectionery Industry. Sweetmeats have 
tickled the palate of mankind since the dawn of 
time. Trade in honey and sugar developed early, 
but the appearance of a confectionery industry 
is a recent occurrence Even the use of choco- 
late, now almost a synonym for confectionery, is 
of modern origin. Cacao beans were first brought 
to Europe by the Spaniards, who had found 
bitter chocolate to be a drink highly esteemed 
by the Aztecs. In spite of Spanish secrecy the 
new chocolate drink rapidly became popular 
throughout Europe and the culture of the cacao 
plant was introduced into the rival colonies of 
the East and West Indies. Fifty years ago it 
became established on the African Gold Coast, 
which now produces annually over 200,000 tons 
of cacao beans, nearly half the world's annual 
supply. 

Milk chocolate, invented by King George ii’s 
surgeon in 1727, soon became a popular pre- 
scription. Its manufacture on a large scale was 
begun in 1876 by Daniel Peter, the founder of the 
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high quality Swiss confectionery industry. Choc- 
olate candies had, however, been sold by Fry 
and Cadbury before the middle of the century. 
The old English confectionery house of Terry, 
founded in 1767, added chocolates to its line in 
1886. It is, however, in the United States that 
the consumption of confectionery has reached 
the most astonishing total and become most 
widespread. 

World Consumption of Cacao Keans 
(Tons of 1000 kilos) 


C.'OITNTRV 

TQT 2 

1027 

United States 

67 

188 

Germany 
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70 

Cireat Britain 

28 

57 

Netherlands 

25 

40 

France 

27 

28 

Switzerland 

10 

8 

AU other countries 

40 

78 


Source: Knapp, A. W., The Cocoa and Choiolaie Industry (^nd 
rev. ed. London 1930) p. 173. 


Nearly i ,500,000,000 pounds of confectionery, 
worth $750,000,000 at retail (almost $400,000,- 
000 wholesale), were consumed annually in the 
United States in the five-year period ending in 
1929. These figures do not include factory sales 
of chewing gum, totaling $60,000,000 in 1929, 
or of other chocolate and cocoa products, total- 
ing $110,000,000. 

The marked increase in the consumption of 
confections in the United States in recent years 
has been attributed to the prohibition law, al- 
though authorities disagree as to whether it is 
due to the release of more dollars to be spent on 
food products in general or to the fact that per- 
sons who have stopped the use of alcoholic 
beverages have substituted candy for its stimu- 
lating effects on the body. Other factors in the 
increased consumption of candy arc the more 
convenient five and tcn-cent packages and bar 
forms now distributed and the much wider vari- 
ety of retail outlets available. Increase in output 
has been due in part also to strenuous advertising 
campaigns. In 1927 alone some 495 leading firms 
spent over $9,000,000 in advertising, the large 
firms with the highest sales totals spending a 
larger percentage of their total sales than the 
smaller companies. In eflPorts to combat the 
competitive appeal of certain cigarette compa- 
nies the National Confectioners’ Association, the 
trade association of the industry, has conducted 
expensive publicity campaigns which included 
the giving of free samples to school children, 
the celebration of National Candy Week and 
“Sweetest Day,” radio hook ups, “Sweetest 
Girl” contests and the distribution of slogans 


and information about sweets to health workers, 
doctors and dieticians. Mother’s Day raised 
candy sales for May, 1929, 22 percent above the 
average for non-holiday months. 

In the pre-war period candy was distributed 
almost entirely through grocery stores and a few 
candy stores. In 1929 confectionery was distrib- 
uted through 62,000 candy stores and approxi- 
mately 60,000 drug stores as well as through soda 
fountains, restaurants, cigar, chain, department 
and general stores and thousands of stands and 
vending machines along the motor highways. In 
1930 more than half the sales of manufacturers 
were through jobbers, 16 percent through chain 
stores and 20 percent through other retailers, 
while about 7 percent were sold directly through 
stores belonging to the manufacturers. Chain 
stores have been gaining most in sales in the last 
few years: in 1929 nearly half the manufacturers 
were selling at least a part of their products 
through them. 

Over two thirds of the confectionery made in 
the United States comes from factories in tlu* 
eastern and central parts of the country; New 
York, Pennsylvania, Indiana, Illinois, Ohio, 
Massachusetts and Michigan are the leading 
states and New York, Philadelphia, Chicago, 
Bf)ston, Milwaukee and St. Ja)uis the leading 
chic's. The factories have concent ratcid near the 
centers of population to lessen costs of distribu- 
tion and to benefit from the unskilled female 
labor available. Control of the industry has be- 
come increasingly centralized because of the 
growth of larger concerns and the introduction 
of more capital. In 1929, 65 firms, 13.5 percent 
of all those reporting to the government, had 
annual sales of over $1,000,000 and controlled 
63 percent of the national sales volume. The 
number of larger firms increases, and mergers 
have absorbed hundreds of smaller ones. Large 
concerns making other types of food and to- 
bacco products have bought into the industry 
and grocery and restaurant chains operate their 
own confectionery plants. 'Phis centralization 
has been accompanied by the manufacture of 
standardized products by medium sized con- 
cerns and by the mechanization and specializa- 
tion of plants. Automatic machinery is now used, 
especially in making hard candies, marshmallows 
and certain kinds of chocolates, \i\cn in choco- 
late and cream candy plants where hand dipping 
processes have prevailed there is a tendency to 
supplant the old methods with machine dipping 
units. Concentration is most marked in the chew- 
ing gum industry, where standardization and 
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low perishability early led to large scale produc- 
tion and nation wide distribution. 

With the exception of the cooking processes, 
which employ men almost exclusively, and the 
process of hand dipping, in which fairly skilled 
women workers are employed, most operations 
in confectionery manufacture require no training 
or special skill and constiqiiently absorb chiefly 
unskilled and inexperienced girl workers. As 
Tiiany as three fifths of the 63,000 wage earners 
employed in the United States in 1929 were 
women and girls. Half the candy workers cov- 
ered in an investigation made in New York City 
in 1928 were earning less than $13.75 
time work during a fairly busy season, while 45 
percent of those wdio worked undertime were 
earning less than $11,75 a week. The Industrial 
HuUeiin of New^ York state gives the average 
weekly earnings for women in representative 
candy factories in that state in June, 1931, as 
$12.37. 

Although state laws limit the hours of work, 
violations are fre(|uent; sixty-five and seventy 
hours a week are not uncommon among women 
workers, especially in the busy seasons preceding 
the ChrivStmas and Easter liolidays. Employment 
is extremely seasonal. In typical jdants from 33 
to 45 pc;rceiit of the workers are laid off in the 
slack seasons early in January and during the 
summer. During rush seasons work is speeded 
up. In packing, machine dipping and other proc- 
esses conveyors arc used, while systems of wage 
payment calculated to achieve the greatest out- 
put are in force in many plants. 'I'his speed, eye 
strain, the absence of seats and the low tempera- 
ture in some of the rooms create health hazards. 
Studies in New York and other cities showed a 
larg(^ number of factories with low sanitary con- 
ditions involving risk for the consumer as well 
as for the worker. Although health examinations 
for new workers or a food handler’s card are 
required by law in some states, investigations 
show that they are disregarded by many con- 
cerns, small as well as large. Finger licking is 
also permitted in some plants. Of fifty-one plants 
investigated by the government in Chicago and 
ftt. Louis in 1921 thirty-seven, or almost three 
fourths, fell below the standard of providing hot 
water, soap, individual towels and other indis- 
pensable features of sanitary toilet facilities. 

Efforts have been made by the National Con- 
sumers’ League, cooperating with local consum- 
ers’ leagues, to secure better wages and shorter 
hours for the workers in candy factories, espe- 
cially the women, and to sec that candy is made 
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in clean factories by clean workers free from 
contagious diseases. As its chief weapon it has 
drawn up a list of standards affecting hours, be- 
ginners’ wages, seats, cleanline.ss, sanitation and 
temperature and has included in a white list 
those manufacturers in certain territories who 
meet these minimum standanls. Some manu- 
facturers improved their working conditions in 
order to have their names appear on the white 
list. 

Although in many European countries the 
manufacture of confectionery has long been con- 
centrated in a few large houses, neither the mul- 
tiplication of products nor the introduction of 
machinery has proceeded so fast as in the United 
States. Problems of sanitation and protection of 
the wx)rkers are, however, similar wherever the 
industry exists. Cadbury’s and Rowntree’s in 
England claim to have model factories, but Board 
of ’Prade figures for the whole English confec- 
tionery industry show that in 1924, 29 percent 
of the workers were less tlian eighteen years old. 
Average weekly wages for females were twenty- 
five shillings and ninepence in 1924, ten shillings 
and fivepence in 1906. 

The high quality Swiss milk chocolate export 
industry, which expanded early in the twentieth 
century, has since the war been limited by the 
exploitation of Swiss patents in the United States 
and other countries. FVance remains the out- 
standing exponent of the small scale production 
of confectionery delicacies by master craftsmen. 

Robert W. Dunn 

Food Distribution. Grocery Trade. Origi- 
nally grocer meant one who bought and sold in 
the gross; that is, in large quantities. A grocer was 
therefore a wholesaler. In England from medi- 
aeval days dealers engaged in wholesale trade or 
foreign trade were known as merchants. In Scot- 
land, however, as well as later in America the 
term merchant was applied to retailers as well 
as wholesalers. In time the term grocer came to 
be applied to the kinds of goods handled rather 
than to the quantities bought and sold. Today 
groceries may have either of two meanings. The 
first and older use implies a limited list of spe- 
cific food products; the second includes all foods. 
’Phe older and more restricted use applies to such 
commodities as tea, coffee, chocolate, spices, 
flour, salt, sugar, vinegar, molasses, dried fruits, 
packaged and canned goods. These were the 
goods carried in the traditional retail grocery 
store as distinguished from stores and shops sell- 
ing other food products, such as butcher shops, 
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bakeries, dairy and poultry products shops, fruit 
and vegetable stands, fish markets and so on. 
During the nineteenth century the traditional 
grocery store of this type bought all or most of 
its supplies from the wholesale grocer, who in 
turn bought his supplies from the manufacturers 
or producers. The lines of demarcation between 
food trades were clearly drawn not only as to the 
types of products handled but also as to channels 
of distribution. During recent years, however, 
there has been a decided tendency toward the 
breaking down of these demarcations and classi- 
fications. Great numbers of grocery stores have 
added meats, fish, fruits and vegetables, dairy 
products and baked goods as well as ice cream, 
confectionery, tobacco products, cleaning sup- 
plies and many other lines of household wares. 
Relatively few of the traditional types of either 
retail or wholesale grocer are still in existence. 
A survey of the grocery trade in modern times 
must therefore touch upon the marketing and 
distribution of all food products. 

In earlier times staples such as wheat, oil, 
dried fish and spices were the chief foodstuffs 
distributed over any large area. Ancient nations 
carried on an extensive trade in these products. 
Greece and Rome had highly developed systems 
of wholesale and retail trade in food (see Food 
Supply). The grocery trade proper may be said 
to have begun in classical times with the bring- 
ing of spices from the East. Throughout the 
Middle Ages, even when commercial activity 
was supposed to have reached its lowest point, 
there continued to exist an extensive trade be- 
tween Mediterranean cities and the Orient in 
which western products were traded for spices, 
dried fruits, oils, sweets and essences. These in 
turn were widely distributed from Mediterra- 
nean cities throughout northern and western 
Europe. 

The Italian cities early took the lead in this 
trade between the Orient and the rest of Europe. 
Pepper and spice merchants, chiefly of Italian 
origin, from Genoa, Florence, Lucca, Venice 
and Pisa established themselves in England, 
France, Holland, Germany and the Baltic sea- 
ports. There was a regular trade in pepper and 
other spices as early as the twelfth century. The 
great demand for spices swelled the fortunes of 
the traders on the one hand and on the other 
stimulated interest in a cheaper route to India 
and the Spice Islands. 

The various tradesmen of the later mediaeval 
period grouped themselves together in guilds 
for mutual protection and promotion of their 


special interests. While the word grocer does no^ 
appear to have been used in the English lan- 
guage before the fourteenth century, the guild 
known as the Company of Pepperers of Soper’s 
Lane, of London, the forerunner of the grocers’ 
guild, was in existence before 1180. Similar 
guilds developed in France and other European 
countries during the twelfth century and even 
earlier. The pepperers’ guild absorbed the Spic- 
ers, apothecaries and canvasmen in 1345, form- 
ing a body officially known as the mestier averii 
ponderis. At the same time they organized an 
inner body, the Fraternity of St. Anthony, in 
honor of the trading saint of Egypt, who later 
became the patron saint of the entire trade. The 
pepperers’ and spicers’ guild already known as 
the Grocers’ Company was first incorporated in 
1428. During the fifteenth and sixteenth centu- 
ries it exercised great influence in public affairs, 
not only in London but in all England. It elected 
several lord mayors of the city of London and 
its livery and pageants were said to have ex- 
ceeded all others in grandeur and magnificence. 
Like the other great liveried companies the Gro- 
cers’ Company regulated its own trade. Every- 
one carrying on the trade was required to join 
the company. Strict rules were set to prevent 
monopoly or unreasonable prices. The company 
assumed the responsibility for honest weights 
and measures as well as for the purity and other 
standards of the goods handled. For many years 
the pepperers and grocers had the monopoly of 
all goods measured by weight. Through the col- 
lection of dues and fees as well as by wise invest- 
ments, the Grocers’ Company became wealthy 
and used its means for charity and education 
and for the support of the government at critical 
times. Today the company exists as a social 
organization and fraternity. 

With the opening up of many new lines of 
commerce during the nineteenth century, with 
the development of new products and new meth- 
ods of processing and with changing standards 
of living the grocery trade developed several new 
forms of organization and new channels of dis- 
tribution of food products. Increasing standardi- 
zation and grading of products made possible 
widespread purchase by sample. Commodity ex- 
changes (q^v.) now act as central markets and 
price regulating agencies for grains, coffee, sugar 
and cocoa as well as many of the more perishable 
food products. 

In the marketing of grocery specialties such 
as package goods, sugar, coffee, tea, canned 
goods, flour and so on the broker has been and 
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is still an important factor. He brings manufac- 
turer and buyer together, receiving for this serv- 
ice a commission or brokerage based on the 
amount of sales and generally paid by the seller. 

Between the producer and consumer the 
wholesaler has, at least until very recent years, 
been the typical middleman. The wholesaler of 
the nineteenth century bought in large quanti- 
ties, often taking entire outputs of canneries and 
factories; he provided storage space and some- 
times financed the producers' operations. He 
supplied the retailers with stocks of goods and 
granted them credit, often to the extent of set- 
ting them up in business. Thus the old time 
wholesaler assumed the burden of risk both in 
carrying goods bought from manufacturers and 
in granting credit to hundreds of small retail 
establishments. In spite of recent criticism of the 
wholesaler and the rapid development of more 
direct methods of distribution by far the largest 
bulk of food products still finds its way to con- 
sumers through some kind of wholesaler. The 
wholesaler and his sales representatives were and 
are still the mentors and advisers of the masses 
{)f small independent retailers in all matters of 
merchandising, store arrangement, display, ad- 
vertising and the like. 

Many wasteful practices had crept into the 
food distribution system of the nineteenth cen- 
tury. Unnecessary services had developed. Ex- 
penses of operation botli in wholesale and retail 
concerns had run unnecessarily high. New types 
of distributors came into existence, such as chain 
store systems, mail order houses and large de- 
partment stores. These large concerns found 
ways of buying direct from producers or through 
brokers and of eliminating part of the wholesale 
expense. This in turn led to marked changes in 
the organization and methods of operation of 
traditional types of wholesalers and retailers. 
Several new varieties of specialty wholesalers 
have largely taken the place of the older general 
type. Some have branched out into the produc- 
tion and sale of goods under their own brands 
and have therefore become manufacturers as 
well as wholesalers. A great many general whole- 
salers have given up their former general lines 
of goods and are now devoting all or most of 
their attention to the distribution of a limited 
line of products. Most wholesalers who formerly 
tried to cover the entire country or even large 
sections of the country have found that they can 
operate more economically and satisfactorily by 
limiting their territories to a small radius rather 
than attempting to cover the extensive territories 
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formerly served. The jobber in the food trades, 
once a separate and distinct type of distributor 
functioning between the large wholesalers and 
the retailers, has now largely merged in the 
classification of specialty wholesalers. Several 
variations in wholesale service have been de- 
vised, such as cash and carry wholesalers, wagon 
or store door delivery wholesalers, desk and tele- 
phone wholesalers and institutional wholesalers. 
There are still many general grocery wholesalers, 
but their most successful fields of operation seem 
to be in the parts of the country where popula- 
tion is sparse and the distances between towns 
fairly great. 

Retail grocery trade outlets now consist not 
only of regular grocery stores but also of meat 
markets, delicatessens, dairy and poultry shops, 
fruit and vegetable stores, food department 
stores, public markets, food departments in de- 
partment stores, food departments in drug stores, 
roadside markets, company stores, restaurants 
and consumers* cooperatives. The total number 
of food outlets in the United States according 
to the 1930 census of distribution was nearly 
500,000, or approximately one third of the total 
number of retail outlets of all kinds. 

The chain store system of distribution has 
reached a high stage of development in the gro- 
cery and food trades. Beginning in a very small 
way with the establishment in 1858 of the Great 
Atlantic and Pacific 'Pea Company and others 
in the i88o*s and 1890*8, the chain systems now 
have a volume amounting to about 30 percent of 
the entire retail food trade of the country. The 
Great Atlantic and Pacific Tea Company, the 
oldest of the grocery chains in the United States, 
is also the largest, with more than 15,000 retail 
shops and annual sales in excess of $1,000,000,- 
000. Other large grocery chains include the Kro- 
ger Grocery and Baking Company with more 
than 5000 stores, Safeway stores on the Pacific 
Coast with about 3000 stores, American stores 
and First National stores, each with more than 
2500 shops, and several other smaller concerns 
ranging downward to local organizations con- 
sisting of two units or more. 

One of the recent developments of major im- 
portance affecting both the wholesale and retail 
grocery trade is the organization of retail coop- 
eratives, or so-called voluntary chains. To meet 
chain store competition on the one hand and to 
offset the danger of retailer customers forming 
cooperative buying groups of their own, several 
hundreds of grocery wholesalers throughout the 
country have organized and tied up their retailer 
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customers by understanding or contract in agree- 
ments to carry on programs of merchandising 
much like those of the chains. Most of these 
wholesalers are in turn members of organiza- 
tions that are national in scope, serving their 
wholesale associates by education in proper 
methods of merchandising, by central buying of 
both goods and supplies, by advertising and 
more particularly by promoting the organization 
among new members. The leading organizations 
in this field include the Independent Grocers* 
Alliance, the Red and White stores, Clover 
Farms stores and many others. By the end of 
1930 there were probably fully as many inde- 
pendent food stores tied up in voluntary chain 
arrangements with wholesalers as there were 
units in actual chain store systems. 

Under the stress of competition with chain 
stores and other large retail organizations many 
of the small, independently owned retail food 
stores have shown marked progress in operating 
methods. They have learned how to keep their 
accounts properly, how to gauge consumer de- 
mand and its changes and particularly how to 
modernize their stores to bring them up to date 
in appearance and in the services rendered to 
the public. In addition many independent re- 
tailers have learned how to sell goods as cheaply 
as the chains. Although for many years the trend 
of expenses of opcratif)n due to rising wages and 
increased services and higher costs for adver- 
tising has been upward, during the past four or 
five years the rise has apparently been checked. 
Wholesalers and retailers have in many cases 
been able to reorder their business so as to make 
their total expenses of operation comparable with 
those found in chain store organizations carrying 
the same sorts of merchandise and rendering 
similar services to their customers. 

But in spite of the partial success of the inde- 
pendent grocery chains there has been increasing 
pressure for antichain store legislation on the 
part of independent retail store interests, retail 
trade associations and local business men. It may 
be presumed that special taxation of chain stores 
will be attempted in numerous states. 

Competition in the food trades must continue 
to be keen while, as is the case at present, scarcely 
a line exists in which there is not overcapacity 
in relation to consumption requirements. There 
is a crying need for control of production of raw 
materials to the point of proper adjustment to 
consumption requirements so that prices may be 
stabilized at points permitting the rank and file 
of producers to cover at least their costs of pro- 


duction. Existing difficulties have led many indi- 
vidual concerns and groups of concerns to at- 
tempt to raise their products above the level of 
some of the most vicious forms of competition 
Branding and advertising, particularly of pack- 
age goods, was one of the earliest and is still one 
of the most outstanding movements in this di- 
rection. Resale price maintenance was another 
device generally followed by many specialty 
manufacturers before this method of trade con- 
trol was outlawed by the Supreme Court in 
1911. Some of the most ardent support for spe- 
cific legislation permitting price maintenance has 
come from both manufacturers and distributors 
in the grocery trades. 

The merger movement found in other large 
industries has had its counterpart in the food 
industries and trades. A large part of th(', pro- 
duction of refined sugar, soap, corn products and 
meats is concentrated in the hands of relatively 
few concerns. During the jiast five years the 
amalgamation of companies producing branded 
and nationally advertised grocer) specialties has 
paralleled the rapid growth of chain store sys- 
tems and the voluntary chain mo\ ement. The 
most outstanding examples are General Foods, 
Inc., Standard Brands, Inc., the Gold Dust Cor- 
poration, the California Packing Corjioration 
and the National Biscuit Company. There are 
many other smaller concerns attempting to forge 
ahead. General Foods alone manufactures and 
sells more than a hundred products, many of 
which are nationally advertised. For a number 
of years there has been a growing undercurrent 
favoring some change in the antitrust laws of the 
nation to permit some degree of cooperation 
among competing producers and distributors in 
stabilizing the condition of competition. 

A certain measure of cooperation among the 
competing concerns of each of the many indus- 
tries in the food field has been achieved through 
trade associations. There are both national and 
local associations in most of the individual food 
manufacturing industries. There are also general 
trade associations, such as the American Grocery 
Specialty Manufacturers* Association, the Amer- 
ican Institute of Food Distribution, Inc., and 
others, which combine the interests of several 
industries concerning problems of mutual in- 
terest. The American Wholesale Grocers’ Asso- 
ciation and the National Wholesale Grocers’ 
Association serve the national interests of the 
wholesale trade, while the National Association 
of Retail Grocers and the National Chain Store 
Association represent those of retailers. 
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One of the most interesting developments of 
recent years is the attempt to regulate some of 
the worst features of competition by means of 
trade practise conferences, rules and codes of 
ethics. The conferences have been held under 
the supervision and with the help of the Federal 
Trade Commission and are intended to find 
ways of lawful cooperation among competitors. 

Through the trade associations considerable 
progress has been made in educating great num- 
bers of individuals and concerns in methods of 
accounting and in the computation of expenses 
of operation. 'Fhrough association exchanges of 
information on prices, costs, methods of opera- 
tion, credit and market conditions the food trades 
have become much better informed than ever 
before. Several trade associations carry on a 
number of cooperative activities, such as trade 
advertising and sales promotion, market research 
for new opportunities of trade extension and, in 
general, sales efforts to increase the consumption 
of particular products. Some of them have co- 
ojieratcd with the business schools and the De- 
partment of Commerce in making trade surveys. 

Out of these surveys and out of the attempts 
of the trade to meet changing consumer demand 
have arisen a number of interesting theories and 
cxj>eriments. Indeed, the retail food trade con- 
stitutes an experimental ground of great extent 
in which wide varieties of new ideas concerning 
distribution are being tried out. An increasing 
proportion of the public seems to desire an in- 
creasing proportion of ready to serve foods. 
Formerly such foods were distributed largely 
through delicatessens, but they now constitute 
an important part of the sales volume of all types 
of food stores. Another interesting experiment 
involves the introduction of what is known as 
the quick-freeze jirocess of refrigeration, by 
which all types of perishable foods are prcser\^ed 
by freezing in such a way as to prevent for in- 
definite periods of time deterioration in flavor 
or quality. Still other experiments involve the 
application of ultraviolet rays, ‘he addition of 
vitamins and the destruction of all bacterial ac- 
tion and decomposition by a process known as 
irradiation. 

Another line of experimentation lies in finding 
the price lines at which various food products 
sell most readily. For example, surveys made in 
several cities have led to the conclusion that 
goods priced at 25 cents each, two for 25 cents 
or three for 25 cents sell more readily than at 
any other price. A price of 30 cents each seems 
to result in a total lack of sales. More goods can 
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be sold at 25 cents or the chain store variants of 
23 cents or 21 cents than at 20 cents, even if the 
amounts and qualities of goods are the same. 

The organization of the grocery trade in other 
countries is veiy^ similar to that in the United 
States, except for some differences in commod- 
ities carried and differences in services desired 
by consumers. In addition to the traditional lines 
of distribution through wholesalers and retailers, 
found everywhere, there is in most of the Euro- 
pean countries a high development of consumers’ 
cooperative societies, which not only operate 
local retail stores but also wdiolesaling and man- 
ufacturing establishments. Consumers’ coopera- 
tion is particularly strong in the food trades in 
England, the Scandinavian countries, Holland, 
Switzerland, Czechoslovakia, Austria, Germany 
and Russia. It is relatively weak in Spain and 
France and very weak in Italy. In Russia it con- 
stitutes the chief channel of distribution for food 
products. Its only competitors, in fact, are the 
state owned retail outlets and a few retail stores 
serving certain manufacturing industries. Pri- 
vate enterprise in the distribution of food has 
all but disappeared under Soviet rule. 

Small food shops abound in all countries of 
Europe except Russia. These shops are in many 
cases conducted by old people, women and ex- 
soldiers. Chain store systems exist to some extent 
in the field of food products in European coun- 
tries but not nearly so extensively as in the 
United States. There are important grocery 
chain systems in England, France and Germany, 
but in the other countries the chains are still 
largely in the stage of infancy. 

The European food trades, despite the fact 
that retail shops are in the great majority of 
instances very small, are well organized. Trade 
associations abound, and various forms of coop- 
erative activity, such as cooperative buying, 
mutual insurance and agreements as to trade 
practises, are common. 

Paul H. Nystrom 

Perishable Products y United States. The last 
decade of the nineteenth century marked tlic 
beginning of a new era in the distribution of 
perishable foodstuffs and radically changed 
the nature of the problem of urban food supply. 
The successful introduction of the refrigerator 
car, refrigerated ship and more recently the re- 
frigerated motor truck into the transportation 
system has transformed the face of the produc- 
tion map. Large urban communities no longer 
depend upon nearby truck gardens, orchards 
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and dairies for their food. Remote areas have 
been opened up for the production of crops on 
a vast scale in the most favorable climate. Areas 
like the Imperial valley on the border between 
southern California and Mexico have been de- 
veloped under irrigation to produce cantaloupes, 
watermelons, lettuce, asparagus and tomatoes 
for markets 3000 miles away, reached by refrig- 
erated freight in less than ten days. The average 
length of railroad haul for fruits and vegetables 
in the United States is estimated at approxi- 
mately 1500 miles. 

Since refrigerated transportation has virtually 
annihilated the limitation of distance upon sup- 
ply, fresh produce is available to urban consum- 
ers at all seasons of the year. Lettuce, tomatoes, 
beans and cucumbers move to market in a con- 
tinuous flow, one shipping area following another 
in rotation as the seasons change. In the course 
of a year New York City draws fruits and vege- 
tables from forty-two states of the union and 
nineteen foreign countries. In one day the Cov- 
ent Garden market in London handles South 
African peaches, plums and apricots. Nova Sco- 
tia and Washington apples, English and Belgian 
grapes, California pears, Canary Island bananas, 
Florida grapefruit, Jaflfa, California and Spanish 
oranges, English and French asparagus, French 
lettuce, cauliflower, cabbage and turnips, Alge- 
rian and Azorian potatoes. 

These new possibilities in the distribution of 
fresh foodstuffs have greatly expanded the range 
of diet of the average urban dweller and given 
to such perishable foods an increasing impor- 
tance in the total food trade. At the same time 
they have been an important factor in changing 
methods of commercial distribution. When local 
production and wagon and boat transportation 
dominated the marketing system, middlemen 
were few. The producer often came to market 
with his own wagon to do business with the 
housewife, the retail storekeeper or the market 
stand man. Even in the staple grocery trade, 
wholesalers were few in number and the types 
of middlemen limited. But with the develop- 
ment of long hauls in car lot units, intermediate 
assemblers and distributors have rapidly as- 
sumed an importance in the marketing struc- 
ture. To take advantage of the lower rates and 
quicker service offered by the railroads for solid 
carloads of a single commodity, car lot assem- 
blers have sprung up at shipping points, buying 
from the producer for cash and shipping to the 
city distributors in markets hundreds or thou- 
sands of miles distant. Likewise^ specialized 


receivers, handling car lot units either for their 
own account or as shippers’ agents, have arisen 
in the cities. These city receivers break up the 
earloads into fifteen or twenty lots for sale to 
jobbers or large retailers. The jobbers in turn 
sell to retailers, who trade with the consumer. 

Long haul transportation has, however, by no 
means eliminated the local growers who truck 
their produce to nearby markets for direct sale 
to jobbers, retailers and consumers. Many im- 
portant cities in the United States, located close 
to fruit orchards and truck gardens, receive an 
important part of their food supply by truck, 
and a goodly portion of this is sold to jobbers, 
retailers and consumers through municipal or 
privately operated farmers’ plaza markets. Al- 
bany, New York, with a population of 127,000, 
in 1929 received 39 percent of its fruits and 
vegetables by truck, 30 percent through the 
farmers’ market. Rochester and Syracuse re- 
ceived approximately the same percentages from 
nearby sources. Newark, New Jersey, with a 
population of 443,000, in 1930 received 35 per- 
cent by truck, 26 percent being sold through the 
farmers’ market. New York City, however, re- 
ceives only 10 percent by truck, of which only 
5 percent is sold through the farmers’ market. 

Only a small part of the produce sold by 
farmers in public markets passes directly to con- 
sumers. The produce trucked in by farmers to 
the Detroit public markets in 1923 amounted 
to about 95,000 loads, or one quarter of the 
city’s total supply. Of this, 75 percent was pur- ' 
chased by retailers and hucksters, 10 percent by 
wholesalers and only 15 percent by consumers; 
hence at least one or two middlemen took part 
in the distribution of 85 percent of the produce 
brought to the city by farmers. 

But the major part of the produce distributed 
in the United States moves to urban centers by 
rail rather than by truck. Over 1,000,000 cars of 
fresh fruits and vegetables and 200,000 cars of 
butter, cheese, eggs and poultry are shipped 
annually by railroad. Approximately 80 percent 
move under refrigeration and nearly all in solid 
carloads. A refrigerator car in the United States 
holds a quantity far too large to be assembled 
by a single grower or handled by a small city 
jobber. The average carload of Maine potatoes 
contains 40,000 pounds; of California citrus 
fruit, 30,000 pounds. Someone must gather to- 
gether the daily product of the field or orchard 
from each grower and ship it to the city, uni- 
formly graded and packaged in standard con- 
tainers. 
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The car lot assemblers who have established 
themselves at shipping points to perform these 
services differ to some degree in function and 
character. Some are strictly local dealers who 
maintain warehouses adjacent to railroad sidings 
at strategic points, to which the growers deliver 
by wagon or truck. In the case of semiperish- 
ables, such as potatoes and cabbage, the produce 
may be stored for weeks or months in the ware- 
houses after grading and then shipped in car 
lots to distant city markets. Gross earnings of 
these shipping point dealers are derived from 
the difference between what they pay farmers 
and what they receive from city dealers. Their 
profit or loss is dependent upon the skill with 
which they judge the market prices during the 
season. Some of them are associated with city 
dealers, sharing the risks of the enterprise. An 
analogous type of car lot assembler operates 
from strategic points in shipping carloads of 
butter and eggs to the city markets. 

In the case of the more perishable and sea- 
sonal produce the shipping point assemblers are 
characteristically traveling buyers who remain in 
one section for several weeks during the peak 
of the shipments and then move to the next 
center of production. Such a traveling buyer 
may be an independent dealer or the agent of 
a city operator. Many shipments of cantaloupes, 
lettuce, watermelons and peaches are handled 
in this manner in the United States. 

A third type of assembler is the mutual or 
cooperative shipping organization. Cooperative 
growers’ associations play a very important part 
in produce marketing and their functions and 
characteristics are so varied that no comprehen- 
sive treatment is possible here. Viewed purely 
from a marketing standpoint they perform a 
service for the grower which is distinct from 
that of other country shippers, primarily in their 
control not only over the distribution itself but 
in the picking, packing and grading of the prod- 
uct. They are non-profit organizations, managed 
by paid employees and controlled by represen- 
tatives of the producers themselves. Some are 
entirely local, confining their operations to sales 
from shipping point auctions or consigning their 
produce to city commission merchants; others 
arc federated into regional or national marketing 
organizations, maintaining sales, advertising and 
traffic departments for the purposes of regulating 
the flow of produce into markets, of conducting 
sales campaigns and of dealing collectively with 
transportation companies in the matter of freight 
rates and claim adjustments. A few of the na- 
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tional cooperative associations maintain district 
managers in important urban markets but do 
not generally sell directly to the jobbing trade. 
One exception is the Pacific Egg Producers, a 
joint s;iles organization in New York City for 
three of the Pacific coast egg cooperatives, which 
has an auction of its own through which it sells 
to jobbers, chain store organizations and other 
large buyers. 

The fourth type of car lot shipper, known as 
the operator, is usually a large shipper, com- 
mission merchant or wholesaler, who in order 
to guarantee himself a sufficient volume of 
produce for sale has entered into contracts with 
growers under which each grower is obligated 
to deliver all of the product of a certain acreage 
to him for sale. In return the operator usually 
advances a certain minimum price per unit to 
the grower to finance the purcliase of seed, box 
material, labels and the like. In the United States 
the operator is most active in those sections in 
the south or west which have been recently 
developed as producing territories. Probably 
more than 80 percent of the lettuce and canta- 
loupe acreage in the Imperial valley is under 
contract. A large part of the Florida tomatoes 
and northwest apples are handled in the same 
way. 

After produce is dispatched from a shipping 
point it may pass through brokers or auctions 
operating on a national scale and handling car- 
loads only. Such brokers are intermediaries be- 
tween the shipper and the city receiver. Their 
activities arc primarily conducted by telephone 
and telegraph. A shipper wires a broker that a 
car of apples is rolling; the broker finds a buyer 
willing to make an offer and wires the offer to 
the shipper for confirmation or rejection. A 
unique experiment in the expansion of this type 
of service in the United States has been afforded 
by the so-called f.o.b. auction. Through a chain 
of offices in leading markets and shipping points 
linked by private telegraph wires carloads of 
produce are offered simultaneously to bidders 
assembled in a far flung chain of salcsr(X)ms. 
Offerings described by federal or state inspec- 
tion certificates are sold on a shipping point 
basis; the buyer pays freight charges and orders 
tlie car diverted to the desired market. 

In the city are a number of dealers receiving 
carloads as they come to the terminal markets 
for resale in smaller lots. Partly through custom, 
partly through the exigencies of transportation 
facilities, these markets have become highly spe- 
cialized. in a city like New York there are local- 
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ized fruit and vegetable, poultry, fish and meat 
and dairy products markets where dealers buy 
and sell. Historically the commission man is the 
oldest and most influential factor among city 
dealers. He acts as the shipper’s agent in super- 
vising the unloading of the car and the selling 
of the contents in job lots and retains a percent- 
age, usually about lo percent, of the gross sale 
price. The car lot wholesaler differs from the 
commission man in that he assumes ownership 
of the produce by buying from the shipper either 
at the shipping point or on delivery in the city, 
whereas the commission man is merely an agent 
of the shipper. The keen competition among 
city wholesalers and commission men for a con- 
stant volume of business to support a large 
overhead sales organization has forced many to 
become operators by acquiring a financial in- 
terest in the growing and shipping function, 
through crop contracts, joint sharing of profit 
or loss or guaranties of price and promises of 
premiums over market quotations. 

In the city in recent years the terminal auction 
has assumed an important place in the distri- 
bution of produce. Cars are listed for daily sale 
by brokers, commission merchants, wholesalers 
and district managers of cooperatives, and the 
offers are split up into convenient lots identified 
by size, quality and brand and listed in printed 
catalogues. Large quantities of well graded and 
well packed fruit, melons and eggs are handled 
through these auctions. Buyers, who have pre- 
viously examined samples of the ofl'erings, as- 
semble at specified hours to bid for each lot. 

The jobber in the produce trade buys from 
the car lot receivers either directly or through 
the terminal auction and resells in units of one 
box or one crate to retailers at neighborhood 
markets. 

The function of the retailer is well known. It 
is on him that the public depends for its daily 
food supply. A large portion of the fresh produce 
is sold to the consumer through specialized fruit 
and vegetable markets as well as through the 
regular grocery stores. In some cities, notably 
New York, the huckster and pushcart venders 
are important outlets. There are over 8000 li- 
censed pushcarts operating in fifty-three open 
air street markets in New York City, furnishing 
an outlet for more than 10 percent of the city’s 
fruits and vegetables. The hotel and restaurant 
trade is an increasingly important outlet in large 
urban centers. For the United States as a whole 
the so-called mass consumption market is esti- 
mated at 26 percent of the total, and in the case 


of Manhattan Island a large percent of the con- 
sumption of foodstuffs is in public eating places 
rather than homes. The following tabulation 
based on preliminary reports of the 1930 census 
of retail distribution indicates the comparative 
importance of retail outlets for food products 
in New York City. 


Number of 

Number of 
Fui.l Time 


S LORES 

Emi^loyklcs 

Candy and confectionery 
stores 

7,753 

8.043 

Dairy products, cr^^s and 
poultry stores (including 
milk dealers) 

1,929 

11,005 

Delicatessen stores 

2,383 

2,227 

Fruit stores and vegetable 
markets 

5,534 

2,953 

Grocery stores 

13,685 

12,707 

Combination stores (grocer- 
ies and meats) 

1,620 

4.336 

Meat markets (including sea 
foods) 

8,492 

9,229 

Bakery goods stores 

1,203 

3,089 

Other food stores 

348 

198 

Food group, total 

42,947 

53.7«7 

Total, all stores 

103,623 

3 « 6,201 


The chain store, which started as a purely 
retail organization during the last quarter of the 
nineteenth century, has now become a dominant 
factor in the held of food distribution. In New 
York City, according to the 1930 census of retail 
distribution, 60.34 percent of the total sales of 
food products were made by 36,209 independent 
single stores; 24.24 percent of total sales by the 
5011 branches of local chains; and 15.20 percent 
by the 1701 branch stores of sectional and na- 
tional chains. The largest chain store company 
in the United States operates more than 15,000 
retail units and has carrietl vertical integration 
to the point where it not only controls ware- 
houses and processing plants but even country 
shipping stations as well. Thousands of carloads 
of produce are purchased each year by chain 
stores at shipping points, in many instances 
from cooperative organizations, and arc dis- 
tributed all over the North American continent 
to regional warehouses and then to the retail 
units. 

The effect of this integration of merchandising 
control is profound. Many of the wholesalers, 
jobbers and commission merchants are being 
eliminated as the chain store assumes their func- 
tions. The demand for uniform quality and size 
by the chain stores has greatly stimulated a 
standardization of pack on the part of the pro- 
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ducer and has promoted cooperation among 
producers for standardization and bargaining 
purposes. Open market transactions are being 
considerably reduced by the contracts entered 
into between growers’ cooperatives and chain 
store distributors. As a result new problems in 
price establishment and quotation are arising, 
'fhe purchase of produce in carloads by chain 
stores with direct routing to their regional ware- 
houses has become an imjiortant factor in modi- 
fying the physical layout and design of city 
markets and terminals. Chain store distribution 
tends to a decentralization of the physical ter- 
minal operations as well as of commercial trad- 
ing and makes the distribution of produce more 
nearly resemble the handling of meats through 
packers’ branch houses and of milk through 
distributors’ pasteurizing plants. 

The cost of distributing produce has been a 
subject of numerous investigations and a great 
deal of popular discussion. Analysis of the con- 
sumer’s dollar into its component parts, while 
subject to marked variation in periods of rising 
and falling prices and in dilTerent channels of 
distribution, indicates that approximately 50 
percent of the cost of distribution takes place 
after the produce has arrived at th(‘ city terminal. 
Because of the item of spoilage, which has been 
reliably estimated to approximate more than 10 
percent of the total retail value, the retail margin 
for perishable produce is considerably higher 
than that for package groceries. 'I 'he retail mar- 
gin for fruits and vegetables in New York City 
has been estimated to run from 33 to 37 percent, 
depending upon the channel of distribution. 
Profits do not appear to be large. INhaustivc 
studies in 1924 indicated that the annual return 
per wholesale proprietor in New York City was 
approximately $()^oo and per jobber approxi- 
mately #4500. Independent retailers’ profits are 
notoriously small and uncertain. The mortality 
of independent grocers in Buffalo, New York, 
and Louisville, Kentucky, has been calculated 
to be as high as 30 percent per annum. A study 
of meat shop profits by the Department of Agri- 
culture in 1923 indicated that half of the propri- 
etors made less than $3500 per annum. 

Apparently the large items in city distribution 
costs are those associated with cartage, cost of 
making sales and spoilage. Terminal cartage of 
produce in New York City, covering only the 
movement between railroad terminals and retail 
stores, appears to absorb approximately 6 per- 
cent of the consumer’s dollar. In the case of 
milk distribution the trucking from the terminal 
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to the pasteurizing plant and thence to the retail 
and distributing branch amounts to 7 percent 
of the retail price. Milk route delivery to the 
consumer absorbs 28 percent. Spoilage in the 
case of the more perishable fruits and vegetables 
amounts to as much as 13.5 percent. The wage 
cost of making sales in the retail store amounts 
to 10 or 12 percent of the consumer’s dollar. 

Market! progress in reducing trucking costs 
and spoilage has been made by the chain store 
distributors in their handling of perishable prod- 
uce by purchase at shipping point and direct 
routing to regional warehouses, and the plan- 
ning of the package unit tt) ct>nform more nearly 
with urban demand. The cost of retail delivery 
of milk appears also to be decreasing on account 
of the heavier loading of route wagons made 
possible by the greater concentration of urban 
population and the sharp reduction in the num- 
ber of competing distributors. 

I'he cost of making sales through retail stores, 
on the other hand, ap])ears to be increasing by 
reason of the steady reduction in the size of the 
unit c|uantity f)urchased by the urban housewife, 
a result of the lack of storage space in city 
apartments and the increased irregularity of 
housekeeping arrangements. The service of fill- 
ing many small orders and of minute packaging, 
plus the tendency to multiply stores, throws a 
greater burden of wage cost upon the retailer 
per unit sold, just what will be the effect on 
food costs of the tendency toward increased 
mass consumption through restaurants is diffi- 
cult to forecast. Margins of dealers catering to 
the more exj)ensive restaurants and hotels are 
markedly higher than those of the dealer cater- 
ing to the regular retail store trade. The erratic 
fluctuations in patronage in even the medium 
priced restaurants, due to holiday migrations, 
weather changes and other factors, introduce 
elements of risk and wastage which tend to keep 
the margin high. 

Public control over food distribution has rap- 
idly extended in some fields and has contracted 
in others. In the United States there has been 
a steady extension of government supervision 
over food dealers to protect the consumer by 
the maintenance of health standards and to 
regularize the trade through establishment ot 
commercial standards and the restraint of fraud- 
ulent practises. There has been relatively little 
governmental price control except during war 
emergencies. However, government control over 
maximum rates charged by rail and water trans- 
portation companies and terminal agencies, such 
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as stockyards, has become an accepted policy. 
I'he antitrust laws have been applied to prevent 
the distribution of diverse food lines by the big 
meat packers. 

Actual public participation in food distribu- 
tion has been confined, with a few exceptions 
during war time, to the operation of municipal 
markets for the accommodation of farmers and 
retail dealers and an attempted use of the police 
power to prevent the racketeering invited by the 
present disorganized state of the industry. There 
are several notable examples of successful farmer 
market operation by municipalities, although 
the Bronx terminal market for the receipt of 
railroad hauled produce, constructed by the city 
of New York, plays a very unimportant part 
in the distribution of foodstuffs. The interde- 
pendence of terminal markets and railroad oper- 
ation has made control of terminal facilities by 
municipalities much more difficult than in the 
days when farmers and housewives met to trans- 
act business in a plaza market. 

W. P. Hedden 

Food Distribution in Western Europe. Most 
European countries have a long tradition of gov- 
ernment supervision and direct intervention in 
the processes of food distribution. Concern over 
adequacy of supply early caused the establish- 
ment of public granaries and led to stringent 
regulation of trade, quality and price. But the 
laissez faire impetus of the French and the in- 
dustrial revolution gradually cleared the ground 
for the private exploitation of the food indus- 
tries. At the present time the mechanisms of food 
distribution are as varied and as highly special- 
ized in western Europe as in the United States. 
The international wholesale trade in exotic 
wares and plantation products, the first of the 
important food trades, has in recent years been 
vigorously developed and augmented by trade in 
grains, refrigerated meats and dairy products 
and fruits. In the period before the World War 
the local middlemen who gathered produce from 
the farms for redistribution to the rapidly grow- 
ing cities increased in importance. In recent dec- 
ades the functions of the city retailer have been 
growing more varied and more complex, while 
the costs of his services have been growing pro- 
portionately heavier because of the greater de- 
mands made on him by the consumer no longer 
willing or able to do the greater part of his shop- 
ping at the street market or fair. 

In general, lines of distribution follow similar 
channels in the leading industrial countries. 


But Germany may be said to show the most 
thorough group organization, England the great- 
est variety of middlemen and France the greatest 
centralization of wholesale trade and at the same 
time the greatest dependence on the primitive 
street market for its retail trade. Sweden is 
worthy of notice as a country in which consum- 
ers* cooperative societies have an almost com- 
plete monopoly of food distribution. 

Almost universally the central fact in the 
city distribution of perishable foods is the 
municipal market {sec Markets, Municipal), 
where the whole supply of one or more types of 
food is offered for sale to wholesalers, to retailers 
and sometimes even to consumers. The Halles 
Centrales of Paris, the oldest and most inclusive 
of these modern markets, sets the price for 
perishable goods all over France. It is regulated 
by municipal and departmental authority and 
goods are sold by official mandataires on a com- 
mission basis. In Great Britain there is little 
public regulation of sales, although the Smith- 
field meat market and the Billingsgate fish 
market are owned by the city of London. The 
privately owned Covent Garden is notoriously 
inefficient as a distributing center for fresh 
fruit, vegetables and flowers. In Germany, on 
the other hand, the system of public markets is 
well developed. Berlin has excellent markets 
equipped with good railroad connections and 
served by municipal salesmen and auctioneers. 

Organization of individual branches of the 
food trades varies from city to city and from 
country to country. Certain operations are pure- 
ly local, others international in scope. There is 
not space here to deal with trade in such 
staples as sugar {q.v), grains {q.v.) or tea and 
coffee {see Plantation Wares), except to note 
that in so far as they are imported into Europe 
London is the wholesale center not so much 
for their actual distribution as for their sale 
on her produce exchanges and for the discount- 
ing of bills originating in such trade. Hamburg 
is an important redistributing center for im- 
ported foods destined for central Europe. 
Billingsgate and Hamburg are the chief salt 
water fish markets for the rest of Europe, while 
Paris and Berlin are the leading centers for 
fresh water fish. 

The meat distributive trades reflect in all 
countries and in varying degree the competition 
between domestic meats and imported cold 
storage products. For Great Britain as a whole 
50 percent of the meat is home killed; but for 
London the proportion, including that sent from 
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Scotland and Ireland, is only 30 percent. Home 
killed cattle are usually sold at local auctions 
directly to the small local retailer, who himself 
slaughters at private abattoirs. It is only in the 
larger cities that municipally owned abattoirs 
and wholesale markets have been established. 
Smithfield, the center for the imported cold 
storage trade, represents the opposite ex- 
treme of centralization. 'Fhere the American and 
Argentine meat packers sell to jobbers and re- 
tailers supplying the London trade and much of 
the interior. One of these, the Union Cold Stor- 
age Company, Ltd., itself controls 3000 retail 
units throughout the country, a development 
viewed with alarm by the 45,000 independent 
meat retailers. Cooperative slaughterhouses and 
butcher shops are of considerable importance 
and are operating on a large scale with marked 
efficiency. Their net profit on turnover in 1924, 
as reported by the Royal Committee on Food 
Prices, averaged lo.i percent as compared with 
5-S percent for the independent retailers. It 
is interesting to note that 80 percent of the 
meat sold by the cooperatives is home killed, 
whereas the small scale private retailer can 
assure himself of variety and standard quality 
only by buying imported meat. Berlin imj^orts 
only 20 percent of its meat supply. There as 
well as in Vienna slaughtering at municipal 
abattoirs is compulsory. Interesting develop- 
ments in Vienna include the organization of the 
Wiener Vieh und Flcischmarketkasse and of a 
company to run retail stores selling meat at cost 
plus 5 percent. 

The wholesale distribution of dairy products 
and eggs in most European countries likewise re- 
flects the influence of imports from large scale 
producing organizations, many of which arc co- 
operatives. England and Germany are the prin- 
cipal importing countries. British wholesalers 
import eggs from the cooperatives of Denmark 
and Holland; from Belgium; and from Egypt and 
China, where British agents sometimes superin- 
tend the collection; from the packers in the 
United States and Canada; from the Overseas 
Farmers Cooperative Federations in Australia 
and New Zealand; and from local shippers in 
South Africa. Domestic eggs arc seldom handled 
by English wholesalers; local retailers procure 
them direct from the producer. The same ap- 
plies generally to butter. Cheese also is largely an 
imported product, the main supplies coming 
from New Zealand and Canada. Germany, on 
the other hand, draws her dairy supplies largely 
from the cooperative producers* societies of 
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northern and eastern Europe. Except for the co- 
operatives, which arc virtually the only impor- 
tant independent producers of dairy products on 
the continent, the trade is organized by cartels 
and strong combinations. Cheese exported from 
Switzerland is controlled by the Kaseunion car- 
tel. Margarine, used extensively in Europe as a 
butter substitute, is almost completely controlled 
by the international llnilever trust; in countries 
protected by margarine tarilfs the trust has 
built its own factories and absorbed its com- 
petitors. The importance of this to the con- 
sumer is increased by the fact that resale price 
maintenance of trademarked goods is legally 
protected in Europe. 

Trade in fresh fruit and vegetables is cen- 
tralized for England and France in the Covent 
Garden market and the Halles Centrales re- 
spectively. The larger German cities are well 
equipped with wholesale markets, but there is 
no one distributing center for the country as a 
whole. Aufkdufer, buying from the farmers, are 
strongest in the south and west. British trade 
in fresh fruit and vegetables is outstanding for 
the variety of intennediaries involved. From 
sixteen to twenty handlings were reported as 
common in 1924 by the Committee on Distribu- 
tion and Prices of Agricultural Produce, known 
as the Linlithgow Committee. This was partly 
the result of the practise of rcconsigning goods 
by way of Covent Garden to the provincial 
wholesale markets. 

It is difficult to secure for European countries 
figures comparable with those compiled by the 
United Stales Census of Distribution which 
would give an accurate picture of the organiza- 
tion of retail distributive agencies. For Great 
Britain the nearest approach is probably the 
record of the registration of consumers for 
ration purposes during the World War. At that 
time 23 percent registered with 5500 C(X)pera- 
tive stores, 23 J percent with 7000 branches of 
chains, 53 J percent with 137,000 independent 
retailers. At that time three chains controlled 
over 2000 retail outlets and the number owned 
by this small group is increasing rapidly. It is 
estimated that the 1400 consumers’ cooperative 
societies handle one third of the food consumed 
in Great Britain. The cooperatives have their 
own slaughterhouses, bakeries, margarine and 
soap factories. They import plantation wares and 
wheat and operate fruit and dairy farms — all 
most advantageously. But competition is be- 
coming keener. Apparently the Civil Service 
Cooperative Society, Ltd., prompted the early 
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chains. Lipton, who started as a provision mef- 
chant in 1S76, added tea to his line in 1889 
the company expanded rapidly thereafter. There 
are now irnj)ortant meat chains, Mac Fisheries, 
Ltd., with its own fishing fleet, Lyons and Co., 
Ltd., the yXerated Bread Company, Ltd., and 
general grocery chains. In London the large 
department stores are important distributors of 
food. In the smaller towns, however, street 
markets and fairs are still significant and there is 
considerable direct distribution of dairy prod- 
ucts. In its final report on the problem of food 
distribution and production in Great Britain 
the Linlithgow Committee advocated, as needed 
improvements, standardization by trade asso- 
ciations and j^roducers* associations of products 
and of weights and measures, the revision of 
railway rates, promotion of car lot shipments, 
better roads and lower parcel post rates. The 
report of this committee indicated its belief that 
in England the future for the wholesale trade is 
undoubtedly with the big unit; it condemned 
the wastefulness of small retail units but con- 
sidered that the consumer was largely to blame 
because he persisted in dealing with many 
traders and in demanding too much in the way 
of style and service, including the delivery of 
infinitesimal quantities of goods. The report 
recognized, however, that the habits of consum- 
ers with respect to style and service were too in- 
grained to make practicable in England munic- 
ipal retail markets of the continental type. 

Whereas the English wholesaler still plays an 
important role in the distribution of groceries 
and general food products, in Germany the com- 
petition of chains and of cooperatives and the 
special position of trademarked goods are limit- 
ing the wholesale field and will soon eliminate 
the small wholesaler entirely, according to the 
opinion of the Enquete-Ausschuss on German 
economic life. A considerable proportion of the 
goods carried by grocery wholesalers in Gre- 
many is imported, in the case of large dealers 
directly from abroad. I'he importance of the 
Hamburg market is indicated by the fact that 
certain English goods which before the war 
were sold directly to retailers can now be secured 
only through the Hamburg importer. Goods in 
transit to be processed and reexported form 
from 5 to 37 percent of the trade of importing 
houses. On the average, standard brands ac- 
count for from 10 to 20 percent of the whole- 
sale grocer's trade; for smaller houses they 
may be even more important. 

Independent retail distributors of food have 


apparently been increasing in number in Ger- 
many since the war and competition is conse- 
quently keener. The new small proprietors are 
drawn from those now unable to make a career 
in the army, from ex-soldiers or from dismissed 
officials. Such independent retail dealers have 
formed various associations to strengthen their 
purchasing position. The most important is the 
Edeka (lunkaufsgenossenschaft Dcutscher Ko- 
lonialwarcnhiindler), which has some 250 local 
branches and total yearly sales of almost RM 

200.000. 000. The Edeka has its own trade- 
marked brands, but its principal function is to 
buy for its members from manufacturers in 
quantities large eiuiugh to entitle them to the 
maximum divseount. Its administrative expenses, 
however, in certain cases are so high as to nullify 
a large part of its advantages except to the small 
dealer. About 30 percent of its sales consist of 
cartel controlled goods, 15 percent of trade- 
marked goods and most of the remainder of so- 
called competition articles — flour, sugar, eggs 
and the like. 

Cooperation plays almost as important a part 
in supplying the public w ith food in Germany as 
it does in Great Britain. Societies belonging to 
the Zentral Verband operate 10,000 stores, 70 to 
90 percent of whose sales are food products. 
The larger societies themselves produce most of 
their goods and the smaller buy from the central 
wholesale bodies. The develojnnent of their own 
trademarked brands has made them almost in- 
dependent of the cartels. 'They use little credit, 
buying directly from the manufacturers and 
from producers' cooperatives. Certain societies 
have established joint buying days in order to 
reduce freight charges and the like. 

Chains are playing an increasingly important 
role in German economy as in England and 
F'rance; in general they lessen the imj)ortance of 
the wholesaler in the food trades more than that 
of the retailer. Of four general grocery chains 
examined by the Enquete-Ausschuss, two, with 
yearly sales ranging from RM 8,400,000 to RM 

12.800.000, had established a joint purchasing 
office and an agency abroad. But they bought 
their vegetables from wholesalers because the 
wholesaler by sorting them guaranteed better 
quality; butter they bought from wholesalers or 
from the dairy. These two companies gave no 
rebates to their customers and were unaware of 
any price agreements in their territory. The 
other two chains, however, had been forced by 
cooperative competition to give rebates to cus- 
tomers and had made agreements with the co- 
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operatives against price cutting, particularly on 
sugar. To represent their political interests 
the chains have organized the Reichsverband 
Deutscher Zweiggeschaftsbetriehe im Lebens- 
inittelhandcl,to which the great majority belong. 
Fifty- five of the smaller firms controlling from 
2500 to 3000 retail units and with yearly sales 
totalling RM 250,000,000 to RIVI 300,000,000 
havcorganized the Einkaufsgesellschaft Deutsch- 
er Zweiggcschaftsbetriebe im Lebcnsrnittel- 
handel to get the highest rebates on trademarked 
goods. While German chains selling food 
products are not accused of price cutting, the 
department stores are. It is claimed that they 
use their food departments merely as a bait to 
get customers into the store. 

Another type of distributive agency which is 
of particular importance in the industrial regions 
is the comj)any store. One of the largest of the 
sixty-five corporations conducting stores (pre- 
sumably Krupps), with ii<S branches, reported 
sales in 1926 of RM 40,000,000 — equal to one 
third of the wages bill. (Groceries constituted 69 
percent of the sales; textiles and shoes, 29 per- 
cent. Over one quarter of the food is of its own 
processing, especially meal, bread and flour. 
Other goods arc bought direct from the producer. 
They are sold at cost or at cost plus 5 percent; 
on account of cooperative competition a rebate 
of 5 percent is paid to consumers at Christmas. 
Most of the company stores, however, buy their 
trademarked goods through the cooperative 
Vercinigte Werkskonsumanstalten, G.m.b.H., 
which was organized in 1922, during the com- 
pulsory period, to get sugar and the like on the 
same terms as the consumers’ cooperatives. 

Since the latter part of the nineteenth cen- 
tury a growing realization of the importance 
of guaranteeing the food supply of the urban 
consumer, with regard to both quality (protec- 
tion from disease and from adulteration) and 
price, has occasioned the revival of government 
supervision of the food trades. The movement 
reached its climax during the World War, when 
government control and even government opera- 
tion of many branches of the food industries be- 
came almost universal. Although such control 
was relaxed when more normal conditions were 
reestablished it has not been abandoned. Publicly 
authorized bodies in France and Germany can 
establish fair prices for various necessities, and 
Great Britain has passed a bill giving the Board 
of T rade greatly increased powers of investiga- 
tion and control. 

Inez Pollak 
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Food Distribution in Russia. In pre-war Russia 
the problem of food distribution was compara- 
tively limited in scope. Except in periods of 
famine, wdien public relief was necessary, the 
overwhelming mass of the rural population sub- 
sisted in the main on locally grown breadstuffs 
supplemented by potatoes to a varying degree 
depending upon locality and the relative pros- 
j)erity of the household. Ik'cause of sides in the 
autumn forced by the need for ready cash, pur- 
chases of grain during the winter and spring by 
a great part of the peasimtjy had become an es- 
sential element in the village economy even in 
the regions with a grain surplus, but these did 
not involve any processes extending beyond the 
home village or nearest country town. The 
limited demand for meat, vegetables and dairy 
products was supplietl locally to an even greater 
extent; salt, tea and sugar were practically the 
only articles for w hich the peasant was depend- 
ent upon a broader market. 

With the increase in the number and size of 
cities a domestic grain trade develo}K‘d out of 
the earlier export trade. The primary problem 
here was that of reaching out into the country 
for w hatever portion of the crops could be se- 
cured from large numbers of greatly scattered 
producers, including millions of peasants and 
village traders. A vast army of small dealers, 
operating independently or to a small although 
increasing extent as agents of large firms or 
commercial banks, collected and shipped small 
lots of grain, perhaps a carload or two at a 
time; having no working capital, they operated 
entirely on credit and were interested primarily 
in a rapid turnover. 

Geographically the most important movement 
was that from the grain producing sections in 
the south and east of Euroj)ean Russia to the 
consuming areas in the north and northwest and 
also to the industrial centers within the produc- 
ing areas. The rush on the part of producers and 
dealers for immediate disposal of the grain, the 
lack of country elevators and the miserable 
condition of the country roads, w^hich were the 
weakest point in the grain movement, caused a 
strain on the railways and resulted in annual 
congestion and the accumulation of stocks of 
grain on railway platforms. 'Fhe uneven distri- 
bution of railway facilities, with about two thirds 
of the mileage concentrated in the west in about 
one fourth of the area of European Russia, was 
becoming an ever more serious handicap to the 
grain movement as the importance of the agri- 
cultural output of tne eastern sections on both 
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sides of the middle Volga increased. Water 
transportation played a secondary part; the most 
important movement was up the Volga, to and 
from the large flour milling centers along the 
river, which supplied about one fifth of the com- 
mercial output; but low waters in the summer 
and the early advent of winter interfered with its 
development. 

The local markets, fairly important even for 
the grain trade, played an even larger part in 
the distribution of other agricultural produce. 
Only the two capitals and a small number of 
other leading cities derived the bulk of their 
meat supply from large scale receipts of cattle 
fattened for the market in the south and east; 
they also received shipments of fruit, vegetables 
and dairy products from distant regions. Else- 
where local markets were the primary source of 
supply. In 1913 less than 25 percent (including 
meat in terms of live animals) of the total 
number of cattle slaughtered were transported 
by rail; for sheep the proportion was less than 
one eighth. Since there were virtually no cold 
storage facilities or refrigerator cars, long dis- 
tance movement of perishable goods was very 
limited. Butter shipped by rail for domestic con- 
sumption amounted in 1913 to about 1 50,000,000 
pounds. Nearly one half of the milk supply of 
the two capitals and a large proportion of other 
dairy products were provided by a few large 
firms and procured from suburban farms, while 
the rest came from peasant deliveries, which 
constituted almost the sole means of distribution 
in other cities. By far the greater part of the 
vegetable supply came from suburban sources. 

The old forms of distribution were destroyed 
in the course of war and revolution. The succes- 
sive army drafts and the growth of the urban 
population produced within a very short time a 
tremendous marketing problem. The railways, 
inadequate from the earliest stages of the war to 
meet the food requirements of the industrial 
areas, taxed beyond capacity by the movement 
of troops and army supplies in the same western 
and northwestern direction, steadily deteriorated 
after the confusion of the retreat and evacuations 
of 1915; their complete collapse after the revolu- 
tion accelerated the disruption of interregional 
intercourse. In the years 1918 and 1919 the 
occupation of the Ukraine, first by German 
troops and later by the White armies, and the 
civil war in the southeast, the Volga region and 
later in Siberia cut off the greater part of the 
productive agricultural area from the Soviet 
Republic. The intraregional exchange relations 


between city and country were equally disturbed 
as the incentive for selling their produce di- 
minished with the increasing money revenues 
of the peasants and later vanished completely 
because of the scarcity of manufactured goods. 
By 1920 all regular markets had disappeared and 
the economic ties between the several regions 
had completely disintegrated. 

Beginning with the autumn of 1915, the short- 
age of food in the cities had led to public inter- 
vention in the marketing process. Local muni- 
cipal and military authorities enforced the 
rationing of scarce food articles, the regulation 
of the prices of essentials and local export 
embargoes on specified products. Even such 
measures as direct sales of certain articles by 
public bodies, the provision of food to employees 
in munition plants by the army administration 
and to workers in other establishments by the 
employers were not uncommon before the revo- 
lution. Local effort, however, was poorly coor- 
dinated and there was a bewildering variety of 
rationing and price standards and of methods of 
enforcement. Measures designed to secure 
greater uniformity were enacted by the Provi- 
sional Government, but it was unable to make 
them effective because of the steady deterioration 
of the transportation system and chaotic political 
conditions. In the following period of war com- 
munism organized distribution became the m.ost 
essential function of the state. A rigid and uni- 
form system of distribution based upon consist- 
ent class discrimination was administered in ac- 
cordance with a central plan by the local agencies 
of the Commissariat of Food Supply working 
through the medium of consumers* cooperatives, 
which had been transformed into distributive 
organs of the state with membership made 
compulsory. 

The gradual extension during the war of gov- 
ernment purchases of produce, particularly 
grain, marked the beginning of those concen 
trated acquisitions from the producers which 
have continued in one form or another evei 
since. The basic unit of the government pur- 
chasing machinery was the country “delivery 
point,*’ where the grain is received from the pro- 
ducers of the surrounding countryside, thence to 
be taken to railway stations or river ports for 
shipment in large lots; all the later systems of 
public grain purchases have more or less followed 
this arrangement. Private grain trade, which was 
progressively curtailed from the beginning of the 
war, was abolished by the “grain monopoly** act 
of March, 1917, under which all agricultural sur- 
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pluses in excess of the fixed requirements of the 
producers were to be delivered exclusively to 
public food supply agencies at fixed prices. Yet 
the grain monopoly was not fully carried out 
until 1918, when the systematic aid of armed 
force was called into play and committees of the 
“village poor’’ had been set up to assist the agen- 
cies of the Commissariat of Food Supply in 
requisitions from the richer peasants. Manufac- 
tured goods, whenever available, were offered in 
exchange for agricultural produce to communi- 
ties rather than to individuals, the manufactured 
articles being distributed among the village 
poor in payment for products requisitioned 
from the kulaks. These exchanges were almost 
entirely in the form of barter; it was not permis- 
sible to pay in cash for more than 1 5 percent of 
manufactures delivered to a community. In addi- 
tion labor organizations were authorized to send 
armed detachments of workers into the country 
to requisition foodstuffs, the supplies thus ob- 
tained being divided equally between the com- 
missariat and the respective organizations which 
received the food as part of the quota allotted to 
them. 

While the methods of war communism were 
substantially effective in extracting food from 
the producers, the condition of the railways and 
the appalling chronic shortage of food interfered 
with interregional distribution according to the 
general plan. Nor did the state agencies succeed 
in supplying fully the demands of the city pop- 
ulation, even at the miserable standards of those 
times. Thus in 1918-19 they provided only 
about 46 percent of the total bread supply of the 
urban centers in the grain producing areas and 
approximately 38 percent in the consuming 
areas; even in 1920 they supplied less than 60 
percent of the urban consumption for the coun- 
try as a whole. The rest was secured by a variety 
of scattered individual transactions known as 
“bagman’s” trade. The bagmen — petty trad- 
ers, peasants trying to barter their produce 
against needed articles in the city or at the source 
of production or city consumers going out into 
the country to barter valuables, old clothes, tex- 
tiles and similar articles for food — ^first emerged 
before the October revolution; but they became 
much more numerous as the rigors of war com- 
munism increased. Bagmen’s trade, although 
alternately suppressed with extreme severity 
and allowed a fair degree of freedom, while 
overtaxing the meager transportation facilities, 
interfering with planned distribution and adding 
to the general chaos, nevertheless played an in- 
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dispensable part in the food supply of the cities. 

The restoration of the market as the medium 
of distribution was one of the principal objects 
of the New Economic Policy inaugurated by the 
act of March 2 1 , 192 1 , which abolished the grain 
monopoly and substituted for the requisitioning 
of producers’ surpluses a food tax payable in 
kind. The restoration was at first but a partial 
one, as the food tax was designed to serve as the 
chief source of city supply. Although assigned a 
subsidiary role in the food supply, the private 
food market began to expand as soon as the di- 
rect sales by the peasantry were resumed; and 
successive enactments allowed greater latitude to 
private trade. With the remarkably rapid rehabil- 
itation of the railways the movement of goods 
on a nation wide scale was soon reestablished. 
With the stabilization of the currency, completed 
in 1924, the substitution of an agricultural tax 
payable in money for the food tax, the abolition 
of the Commissariat of FcK)d Supply and the 
restoration of national economy as a whole to a 
monetary basis food distribution came to consist 
of a series of commercial transactions. 

At no time, however, has distribution under 
the Soviet regime reverted completely to pre-war 
forms. Since the functions of public bodies as 
agencies of distribution had never been aban- 
doned, state and cooperative organizations had a 
substantial share in the commerce of foodstuffs 
even in that initial three-year period of the New 
Economic Policy when they operated practically 
on a basis of free competition with private trade. 
Beginning about 1924 public agencies began to 
reassert their leadership and an aggressive policy 
of restriction of private trade was adopted, de- 
signed to bring about an extension of state 
planning and regulation of the food supply and a 
gradual socialization of distribution, chiefly 
through the agency of the cooperatives, which 
had become voluntary organizations operating 
by commercial methods. With the aid of such 
weapons as its general administrative and taxa- 
tion powers and control of large scale industry, 
credit and transportation the state succeeded in 
subsequent years in greatly reducing the share 
of private traders in the turnover of foodstuffs. 
In 1928 by far the greater part of the commercial 
grain crop was handled by public agencies under 
a system of concentrated purchases at fixed 
prices. Some of these agencies were state con- 
trolled, but a growing proportion of them were 
cooperative organizations. There had been a 
similar, although belated and limited, extension 
of the share of planned public purchases of mea^. 
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dairy and poultry products. Also at tJie distri- 
bution end there was a steady expansion of the 
operations of public agencies, especially those of 
consumers* cooperatives. 

Socialized trade was supplemented, however, 
by private trading, which became increasingly 
precarious, and by purely local transactions, 
which were neither regulated nor planned. Ex- 
cept for export, army and state reserve grain 
more than 35 percent of the commercial grain 
crop of 1927 still passed through private chan- 
nels. About two fifths of this amount was repre- 
sented by peasant sales in town bazaars and the 
remainder by purchases in the country by pri- 
vate traders. The importance of deliveries from 
suburban points and of direct peasant sales of 
milk, eggs, vegetables and especially meat had 
become even greater than before the war; and in 
the regular wholesale markets private traders 
still transacted in 1928 over one half of the total 
meat sales of the entire country, about 50 per- 
cent of the butter trade and about one third of 
the egg trade. Practically all of the fruit and 
vegetable trade was in private hands. In retail 
distribution private trade had continued to grow 
in absolute size, and even its relative importance 
had remained large not only in the turnover of 
such articles as were produced or processed in 
private establishments, comprising about one 
third of the total capital invested in food indus- 
ries, but also in the distribution of such prod- 
ucts of state and cooperative industries as sugar, 
salt and tea, which the public agencies were 
not equipped to handle fully. There had thus 
developed a dual market, with a dual range of 
prices: a cumbersome and slow moving coopera- 
tive machinery and, partly competing with it and 
partly supplementing it, a profiteering private 
trade; in addition there was of necessity much 
dependence upon scattered local movements and 
transactions. It was an essentially unstable and 
unreliable system causing violent fluctuations in 
the food supply and in the workers* consump- 
tion budget, but until the grain crisis of 1928 it 
involved no general shortages so acute as to 
necessitate rationing. 

Since the launching of the Five-Year Plan in 
1928 distribution policies have been blended 
with the program of socialization and enhanced 
industrialization. The very problem of distribu- 
tion has assumed new aspects in regard to scope, 
geographical trends, technical equipment and 
methods. The Five-Year Plan anticipates an in- 
crease of 23 percent in the urban population. 
The expansion of old industrial centers has been 


accompanied by a mushroom growth of vast set- 
tlements at the new projects under construction 
and by the rise of new industrial regions. The 
program of agricultural transformation involves 
a high degree of specialization, carried to the ex- 
treme in the state operated grain farms {sov- 
khozy) and to a smaller extent in the collective 
farms {kolkhozy). Regional specialization in 
agriculture is also projected and carried out on a 
scale which means a complete recasting of the 
agricultural map of the country. It was esti- 
mated that as a result of this specialization 
peasant purchases of grain through the market 
would increase twofold in the course of the five- 
year period. The building up of large scale 
farming also implies a change in the methods of 
procuring agricultural produce. 

The actual situation in the past few years has 
been greatly complicated by the overthrow of 
old social relationships incident u})on the ap- 
plication of intensive revolutionary effort to 
the reconstruction of industry and agriculture 
and by the acute shortage of food. Food ration- 
ing was reintroduced in 1928 and applies now in 
one form or another to all essential foodstuffs. It 
is based not only on the general principle of 
class discrimination but also on an elaborate 
schedule of preferences for the benefit of indi- 
vidual industries, localities and plants of mo- 
mentary crucial importance and of groups of 
workers to whose labor performance special 
value is attached, such as “shock brigades.** Be- 
cause of the food shortage and of the feverish 
promotion of agricultural exports an immediate 
increase in the volume of commercial crops be- 
came necessary; and the collectivization of agri- 
culture was thus stimulated at a much faster pace 
than was anticipated. The struggle for the exter- 
mination of the kulaks and its counterpart in the 
cities, the renewed drive against private trade, 
have resulted in the destruction of many of the 
former channels of food supply and distribution. 
Marketing processes which had been established 
under the NEP have been suddenly displaced by 
a system of organized distribution, whose tech- 
nical apparatus has been lagging behind require- 
ments. Emergency situations have been con- 
stantly arising, calling for departures from gen- 
eral plans and policies. 

The central agency of food supply and distri- 
bution is now the Commissariat of Supply, cre- 
ated in 1930. It has charge through its specialized 
constituent bodies of the construction and oper- 
ation of state controlled food processing indus- 
tries, including the large scale projects nov/ 
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under way in meat packing, canning and pre- 
serving, which are expected eventually to be- 
come the basis of modernized distribution. It al- 
so plans and directs the acquisitions of grain, 
cattle and to some extent of other agricultural 
produce; this planning has now become specific 
and direct, so that individual villages are assigned 
their quota of deliveries. At the other end the 
commissariat controls the allotment of the food 
supply of the cities, industrial settlements and 
construction camps, that of the non -agricultural 
portion of the rural population and a substantial 
part of the supply of specialized agricultural 
producers, such as workers on state farms and 
cultivators of industrial crops. Cooperative 
organizations, while preserving their autonomy 
as agencies of organized producers and consum- 
ers, have become at the same time organs of 
planned distribution and as such operate under 
the supervision and direction of the Commissa- 
riat of Su})}dy and in conformity with the plans 
laid out by it. While consumers' cooperatives 
have been assigned the leading part in distribu- 
tion, the procurements from })r()ducers have now 
become for the greater part a function of agen- 
cies of agricultural cooperation, of which the 
most important is the Khlebozhivotnovodtsentr. 
It has charge of procuring grain and cattle from 
the villages and collective farms, which it turns 
over to the agencies of the state. Its role has 
grown with the great extension of the practise of 
“crop contracting,” which now applies virtually 
to all collective farms and to a growing number 
of peasant groups; it was expected that 85 per- 
cent of the commercial grain crop would be se- 
cured by this method in 1931 . Instead of provid- 
ing for consumption goods in exchange for a 
share of the prospective crops the contracts now 
call for the supply of production goods. 

There has been a complete change in the 
methods of acquiring agricultural produce. 
While the “extraordinary measures” of coercion 
resorted to early in 1^28 were repealed later in 
the same year, free peasant trade has never since 
been restored and a measure of j)ressure has 
been attendant upon the process of procuring 
agricultural products. 'Fo make sure that the 
kulaks supply their assigned quotas, that the col- 
lective farms and peasant groups live up to their 
obligations under the contracts, and to induce 
them to deliver exclusively to the state the great- 
est possible portion of their crops in excess of 
those contract deliveries “civil effort” is en- 
listed. This has been supplied by local village 
Communists and members of Communist 
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Youth, by shock brigades delegated from the cit- 
ies, by the village Commissions of Aid to Grain 
Procurements elected by the local “poor and 
middle peasants” and finally by the machine and 
tractor stations. The latter are in direct touch 
with the producers in the field and secure for the 
state agencies the part of the crop turned over to 
them in payment for their scrv ices; they have 
also been following the practise of stipulating in 
the contracts that producers are not to deliver 
any portion of their crops to private traders. 

With the rapid increase in the size of the 
commercial grain crop its movement from pro- 
ducing areas to consumption centers, which has 
been expedited to an even greater extent than 
before the war, encounters considerable dilR- 
culties in regard to transportation and storage. 
The provisions of the Five-Year Plan for the 
improvement of transportation facilities were 
inade(|uate even for the original requirements 
of the plan. Since then the railway system, par- 
ticularly its rolling stock, has been overtaxed 
by the enormous increase in freight caused by 
industrial and agricultural expansion. While the 
construction of the Turkestan-Siberian railroad 
stands as a positive achievement, little has been 
either planned or accomplished in regard to 
the old problem of improving facilities for the 
movement of grain from the j^roducing areas 
in the east, which has in the meantime been 
aggravated by the importance assigned in do- 
mestic supply to grain from the Urals, Siberia 
and Kazakstan. Water transportation is still 
far below the pre-war level. Although there has 
been some construction of roads to connect 
the large state farms with railway stations, local 
transportation on the country roads is still 
the weaker link of the grain delivery system. 

The problem of grain storing has been a seri- 
ous one since the large scale government pur- 
chases during the war, when only port and ter- 
minal elevators were available. Since 1925, when 
the construction of country elevators was first 
begun, facilities have been greatly increased. 
Country elevator construction, which under the 
plan was to secure a total capacity sufficient 
to accommodate 50 percent of the commercial 
crop by 1933, has been since expanded and in 
addition hundreds of warehouses have been 
hastily constructed at the country “delivery 
points” by the grain producing organizations. 
The total warehousing capacity is still insuffi- 
cient, however; only some 15 percent of it is in 
mechanically equipped elevators, and the other 
warehouses are often defective or inconveniently 
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located . Many of them become obsolete and are 
being discarded; so also do many “delivery 
points” of the old type, as concentrated deliver- 
ies by collective farms or by “red caravans” of 
peasant groups are becoming more important. A 
recent tendency has been to promote direct 
deliveries to railway stations, necessitating a 
hasty endeavor to extend the warehousing capac- 
ity available there. Construction of elevators at 
state farms has barely started; these were not 
called for by the plan but have proved necessary 
in view of the transportation difficulties en- 
countered in 1930. 

The distribution of other foodstuffs was ham- 
pered by the technical deficiencies of the ap- 
paratus as well as by other factors. Of these the 
most disturbing has been the wholesale destruc- 
tion of livestock by peasants (no less than one 
third of all animals and fully 50 percent of hogs) 
during the excesses of forced collectivization 
in 1929 and 1930. Pending the execution of 
the far reaching program of reconstruction of 
animal husbandry on the basis of large scale 
farming, with a rational distribution of animal 
raising for meat in accordance with the needs 
of the projected meat packing industry, the 
meat supply of the industrial centers lias been 
unbalanced. To relieve the shortage long haul 
shipments have become necessary on a scale 
never anticipated; this is particularly evident 
for shipments of cattle and sheep to the Mos- 
cow region from the Caucasus, Siberia and 
Kazakstan in substitution for hogs from central 
Russia and the Ukraine. 

An analogous situation has developed in re- 
gard to dairy products and vegetables. The large 
suburban dairy and truck farms of pre-war times 
had never been restored, and the peasant farms 
which flourished during the NEP, fair sized 
establishments employing hired labor, went 
under in great numbers in the drive against the 
kulaks. While the long term program of develop- 
ment of large scale vegetable farms in the indus- 
trial regions is under way and while an effort has 
been made of late to concentrate upon suburban 
development, the cities are still dependent upon 
distant regions for their vegetable supply to a 
greater extent than ever before. Although a 
great effort is being made to build up a system 
of cold storage warehouses and refrigerator cars, 
such construction is still in the initial stage. In 
addition the facilities for sorting, handling and 
distributing perishable products are very scanty, 
so that their movement is in a very precarious 
condition. 


In the distributive trade the task of con- 
sumers’ coO'peratives as originally contemplated 
under the Five-Year Plan consisted essentially 
in extending, improving and modernizing facil- 
ities of retail trade, lowering costs and prices 
and securing an elasticity of methods in con- 
formity with the great variety of local needs. 
The chain department store was set as the basic 
unit, and this has tended to become the predom- 
inant type of organization. In the rural sections 
it is a district store supplied from a regional 
warehouse, with branch stores in individual vil- 
lages. In the cities in addition to the general 
department stores district department chain 
stores have received most attention; these in- 
clude both general and special stores — particu- 
larly, specialized food stores — as well as a net 
of stands, tents, kiosks and traveling stores, 
especially in outlying factory sections, at 
railway stations and docks. The cooperatives 
were expected to bring about a radical improve- 
ment in the internal organization of the stores, 
to develop the practise of home delivery to 
consumers and to secure a gradually increasing 
control over the trade in the town bazaars, espe- 
cially in provincial cities, with a view to trans- 
forming them eventually into modem markets. 
It was anticipated that in the course of the 
five-year period they would attain a dominant 
position in retail distribution; their share in 
the total retail trade was to advance from 57 to 
76 percent, while that of private trade was to 
decline from 25 to 9 percent. Retail trade of 
state controlled organizations, with an increase 
of 38 percent in absolute volume, was to play a 
subsidiary and gradually diminishing part. A 
particular effort was to be exerted in expanding 
cooperative activities in food retailing; agri- 
cultural products were to increase from 30 to 
40 percent in the total turnover of urban co- 
operatives. The program also provided for an 
expansion of the productive activities of con- 
sumers’ cooperatives. Cooperative baking, which 
had supplied from 60 to 90 percent of the con- 
sumption in the larger cities, was to be extended 
so as to cover fully the supply of all cities with a 
population of over 100,000 and up to 75 per- 
cent of that of cities of 50,000 to 100,000. 
This was to be accomplished largely through 
the construction of more “bread factories,” 
with the gradual elimination of the more obso- 
lete old type bakeries. There was also to be a 
great expansion in the field of public feeding; 
the cooperatives were to establish restaurants, 
caf6s and public kitchens dispensing prepared 
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meals for home consumption, school luncheons 
and the like. 

A program of this magnitude, requiring so 
high a degree of initiative and flexibility, was im- 
posed upon the consumers’ cooperatives, which 
were handicapped by a scarcity of trained per- 
sonnel and a poorly developed apparatus. They 
were not prepared to carry out even the original 
program; still less were they able to cope with 
the problems of the past few years, which have 
altered and complicated their task and changed 
their position in the economic system. 

As a result of the forceful suppression of 
private trade instead of its gradual elimination 
as had been planned the demand upon the co- 
operatives has increased more rapidly than was 
anticipated. Practically all private stores in the 
cities, including food stores, have now been 
closed. There has been a sporadic revival of 
bagman’s trade, alternately tolerated and sup- 
pressed, expanding and contracting. Peasant 
sales in the bazaars, while not prohibited di- 
rectly, have been checked to some extent by the 
danger they imply for the peasant of affecting 
his official status in regard to class allegiance. 
The cooperative organizations, suddenly placed 
in a quasi-monopolistic position, have thus far 
proved inadequate to substitute effectively for 
the various private agencies, especially in the 
supply of perishable articles. 

The requirements of stricter control arising 
from the food shortage and the system of ration- 
ing have brought about changes in the methods 
and structure of consumers’ cooperatives. In 
1928 sales to non-members were restricted and 
consumers were assigned to specific stores; in 
1930 there were established “closed workers’ 
cooperatives,” exclusively attending to the sup- 
ply of workers at individual plants; factory 
stores have been actively promoted, designed not 
only for the stricter enforcement of the “class 
principle” in distribution but also to provide 
for a partial elimination of money in the pay- 
ment of wages. A parallel development has been 
the provision of dining halls at individual plants. 

The problems of food supply arising from the 
growth of construction camps and new indus- 
trial settlements have assumed proportions never 
anticipated before. The situation under condi- 
tions of general food shortage has had to be met 
by emergency measures, with a great deal of im- 
provisation both in regard to retail distribution 
in general and to the development of public 
feeding in particular. The latter, originally re- 
garded as a phase in the gradual socialization of 
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communal life, has become a problem of first and 
most urgent necessity in the new settlements. 
It has also assumed an unexpected importance 
in the cities and old industrial centers, since the 
laboring population has grown out of all propor- 
tion to the meager housing facilities and since 
many women have been enlisted in industrial 
work. The failure of the cooperatives in the 
field of public feeding led in August, 1931, to 
a transfer of these functions to the organs of 
the Commissariat of Supply in the most impor- 
tant centers. 

Of all Soviet organizations consumers’ co- 
operatives have been the slowest to adapt them- 
selves to a situation full of emergencies and call- 
ing for a great capacity for manoeuvring. 
Denunciations of their lack of militant initiative 
have become common. Their failure has been 
officially stated more than once, and it has caused 
in the past few years several programs of general 
reorganization to be enacted, which, however, 
have been slow to materialize; the deficiencies of 
technical equipment have been the chief ob- 
stacle. The latest reform, that of May, 1931, 
calls for the reorganization of the Centrosoyus, 
the central union of consumers’ cooperatives, in- 
to a body of specialized agencies composed of 
wholesale trade concerns operating on a strictly 
business basis; these include, as far as the com- 
merce of foodstuffs is concerned, three whole- 
sale concerns dealing respectively with groceries, 
fruit and vegetables, and dairy products. In the 
several constituent republics and regions central 
retail concerns are to be established, likewise 
with specialized functions; they are to handle 
groceries, fruit and vegetables, dairy products, 
meat and poultry, pastry and confectionery 
goods and the food supply of children; all 
existing specialized food stores have been trans- 
ferred to these concerns, and they are required 
to build up a system of shipping and warehous- 
ing of their own. 

The same order confirms and extends the 
functions of consumers’ cooperatives in procur- 
ing and processing agricultural produce for the 
supply of their members, either through acquisi- 
tions from producers or through the develop- 
ment of suburban farms of their own. These ac- 
tivities, not contemplated originally, have been 
gradually growing in importance. Over 300,000 
hectares of suburban lands were planted to veg- 
etables in the spring of 1931 by various city 
and regional unions of consumers’ cooperatives. 
The object of this effort, however, was largely 
defeated by the general unpreparedness of the 
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organizations to handle the crop, by the lack of 
warehousing and shipping facilities and by the 
absence of provisions to finance their con- 
struction. 

There is every indication, however, that a 
growing reliance will have to be placed upon 
the consumers' coo}>eratives for a large portion 
of the city supply. 'Ehe shortcomings of central- 
ized supply have caused since the spring of 1931 
a distinct shift of emphasis from long term prob- 
lems to immediate emergencies and from central- 
ized planning to local initiative. Authority to 
purchase directly from producers all over the 
country and to build up suburban farms of their 
own, conferred at first upon the several regional 
and city cooperative unions, was later extended 
to the workers’ cooperatives at individual plants 
and in August, 1931, to the several public feed- 
ing units in industrial centers. State controlled 
vegetable farms have been directed to contract 
directly with workers’ cooperatives for the 
sale of their products, and the state grain 
farms have been advised lately to depart from 
the practise of exclusive specialization and to 
build up on their grounds such other forms of 
farming as may be required for the supply of 
their own workers. A number of conflicting 
cross currents have come to the surface since 
these departures, as keen competition has de- 
veloped between the agencies of the central 
authorities and those of local organizations. 

Alexander Gourvitch 
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FOOD SUPPLY. In every age, with perhaps the 
exception of the present, the problems of food 
and food supply have been serious matters of 


public concern. The part played by food in the 
myths and folklore of primitive and early his- 
torical peoples is well known; the anxiety felt 
over the adequacy of the food supply is written 
into the legal codes of almost every society 
well into the nineteenth century. In prehistoric 
times the inadequacy of the food supply acted 
as a control on population growth; during 
antiquity the course of civilizations was largely 
shaped by the same problem; in the Middle 
Ages a desire for certainty as regards food 
helped form the institutional life of Europe. 
Only in modern times has this feeling of uneasi- 
ness been relaxed; today one of the chief dis- 
tinguishing marks of civilization is the existence 
of a technological basis for an adequacy, if not 
a surplus, of food. 

The leading reasons for this change are worth 
summarizing. In the last two hundred years the 
science of agriculture has made great strides 
as a result of crop rotation (with the presence 
of a legume in the rotation), intensive cultiva- 
tion and the growing use of chemical fertilizers. 
The application of machinery to farming and to 
allied processes has hastened technological 
changes. The development of rapid transporta- 
tion on both land and sea, the appearance of a 
world wide machinery for credit and exchange, 
the creation of land banks and other devices to 
make farm financing easier, have changed the 
production situation. Refrigeration, the opening 
of new grasslands to cultivation, first in the 
United States and then in Canada, Argentina, 
Australia and eastern Asia, and the development 
by irrigation and dry farming of areas possessing 
seasonal or inadequate rainfall have created new 
sources of supply. Since the beginning of the 
industrial revolution the world’s population has 
grown at an extraordinary rate; yet, thanks to 
agriculture, transportation, credit and exchange, 
it has been fed comfortably and in some regions 
with a plenty which has been experienced be- 
fore only on rare occasions and by the privileged 
classes. 

Nevertheless, there continue to exist certain 
factors which, if they do not imperil the food 
supply of the world, make its status, particularly 
in separate regions, less certain than is com- 
monly supposed. Undoubtedly the law of dimin- 
ishing returns places barriers in the way of an 
ever growing application of capital and labor to 
the production of foodstuffs unless governments 
either resort to subsidy in order to assure the 
continuance of a farming class or else make 
food supply a state monopoly. Under the present 
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capitalist system difficulties of a financial nature, 
arising largely from the inability of many 
agricultural peoples to maintain their purchas- 
ing power, may affect the food supply. Natural 
threats to the food supply still function: 
droughts, floods, excessive moisture, insect 
pests, plant diseases. War as a destroyer of agri- 
cultural lands and as a disrupter of the mechan- 
isms of transportation and exchange has its in- 
fluence on belligerents and neutrals alike. Hid- 
den hungers (scurvy, beriberi, rickets, pellagra 
and the like), due to dietary deficiencies, still 
carry off their victims. So great a future growth 
of the world’s population as to tax seriously the 
land’s power to produce the needed food re- 
sources is probably no longer to be regarded 
as a serious possibility. 

Although the food supply of the modern world 
is plentiful, it can scarcely be said that all 
peoples enjoy diversification. At least 6o per- 
cent of mankind’s diet is made up of grains — 
rice, wheat, rye, barley, oats, corn and so on. 
The remaining 40 percent must be divided 
among the legumes, sugars, vegetables and 
fruits, nuts and other oil producers and finally 
meats. The Orient subsists almost entirely on 
rice; the customary fare of many European agri- 
cultural laborers has been and is still largely rye 
bread. Fully half of the world’s population eats 
very little meat; in fact, it has been estimated 
that the world’s production of meat is by weight 
but one fifth of the world’s production of wheat 
alone. In new countries where land is cheap or 
in sections of the world like western Europe 
where the standard of living is sufficiently high 
to permit of the importation of animal fodder, 
the raising of animals for food is economically 
possible. These factors help explain the large 
consumption of meat in countries like the United 
States, Canada, Argentina, Australia, the United 
Kingdom, Germany and Denmark. 

Raymond Pearl {The Nation's Foody ch. ix) 
has found that the average annual use of food in 
the United States during the period from 191 1 to 
1918, in terms of caloric value, was divided into 
the following proportions: grains, 34.68 per- 
cent; meats, 21.63 percent; dairy products, 15.26 
percent; sugars, 13.24 percent; vegetables, 5.32 
percent; oils and fats, 4.82 percent; fruits, 2.20 
percent; poultry and eggs, 2.02 percent; oleo- 
maigarine, 0.42 percent; fish, 0.41 percent. 
Among the grains wheat led easily; among the 
nieats, pork. The annual yield of food in the 
United States was 26,068,700 metric tons, making 
an annual per capita yield of 2.3 metric tons. 
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In terms of energy the average adult male Amer- 
ican consumed 4290 calorics daily as compared 
with the 3000 calorics stipulated as adequate in 
the typical food chart and the 3358 calories con- 
sumed per man in the United Kingdom during 
the war year 1918. 

The extent to which the modem world is de- 
pendent for its food supply upon the interna- 
tional mechanisms of transportation and ex- 
change is revealed by an examination of the far 
flung distribution of the principal food hearers 
entering into commerce. It is true that the larger 
part of the world’s food is produced in those 
lands where it is consumed; nevertheless, com- 
plete self-sufficiency on national lines may be 
said to exist nowhere and interdependence on a 
world basis is increasingly becoming the rule. 
Even Java, the Philippines and the Straits Set- 
tlements must import rice. Brazil, whose chief 
industry is agriculture, must import wheat and 
meats; the same is true of Cul)a. A large part 
of the temperate zone is dependent upon the 
United States, Canada, Australia, India, Argen- 
tina, Russia and the Danuhian countries for its 
wheat; Argentina exports corn; pre-war Russia 
exported rye and barley; Siam, Indo-China and 
Burma export rice; Cuba, Java, Hawaii export 
sugar; Central America exports fruits; Argen- 
tina, Uruguay, the United States, Australia and 
New Zealand export meats; the Scandinavian 
countries and New Zealand export dairy prod- 
ucts. Because the processes of distribution func- 
tion in general so competently, direct social and 
public interest in the food supply has been rele- 
gated to a minor place among the activities of 
government; but a review of the status of the 
food supply in earlier times quickly indicates 
that this attitude is entirely a characteristic of 
the modern period. 

Ancient man sustained himself in a compara- 
tively simple fashion: he ate what he could find 
and nature was his only provider. He hunted, 
fished, tracked down small animals and insects; 
he collected fruits, mosses, roots and wild honey. 
Not until late in his development did he learn 
to domesticate animals and till the soil. Never- 
theless, whether merely gatherer of foods, hunt- 
er, shepherd and herdsman or agriculturalist, he 
quickly appreciated the necessity for storing and 
preserving food to provide for periods of inade- 
quacy. Nor was the machinery of exchange un- 
known, as is evidenced by the presence of barter 
among primitive tribes today. That he did not 
want for food the survival of the race testifies; 
nor are there any indications that hunger and 
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famine were ever present conditions of living. 
This equilibrium was undoubtedly maintained 
largely by checks on population growth, most 
common of which were restrictions on sexual in- 
tercourse among married persons, abortion and 
infanticide. In early historical societies in order 
to check population growth and to feed settled 
communities there was to be found a survival of 
primitive customs existing side by side with con- 
scious planning on the part of governmental 
bodies. Abortion and infanticide were generally 
practised throughout antiquity and indeed con- 
tinued to exist in China and India until quite re- 
cently. In addition, governments assumed as one 
of their major functions the task of providing 
agencies to safeguard and distribute the food 
supply. In Egypt, China, Greece and Rome one 
or another of tlie following measures was always 
found necessary: the erection of royal granaries 
for purposes of storage against lean harvest years, 
the encouragement of colonization for the pur- 
pose of opening nev; agricultural areas, military 
conquest to assure the steady flow of agricul- 
tural imports, the equipment of navies to convoy 
the grain ships or even monopolization by the 
state of the handling and distribution of grain. 
Despite the lavishness of nature, as in the case 
of the Nile; despite the widening of the area of 
supply, as in Greece; despite the greater agri- 
cultural skill of man, as in Rome, where crop 
rotation came to be practised, the threat of 
hunger was always real and the adequacy of the 
food supply had always to be considered. The 
decline of many early historical societies was 
due in no small degree to their inability to 
solve successfully the problem of food supply. 

In Egypt royal granaries were early estab- 
lished, and the role of the collector and con- 
troller over the surplus grain of the kingdom 
has been made familiar by the Biblical story of 
Joseph. In China as early as the fourth century 
B.c. not only did the government maintain gran- 
aries for the storing of surpluses but it also 
inspected and graded the rice crop and fixed 
prices. In Greece and more particularly in At- 
tica, where a primitive pastoral and agricultural 
economy had evolved into a metropolitan one, 
preoccupation with the food supply had become 
the leading concern of statecraft by the fifth 
century b.c. Colonization in Asia Minor, Sicily 
and Italy was encouraged; an attempt was made 
to establish a foothold in Egypt; friendly rela- 
tions were set up with the grain growing coun- 
tries of the Euxine; a large navy was provided to 
keep the straits open; the importation and ex- 


portation of foodstuffs were closely regulated; 
agencies were created to supervise in every de- 
tail the warehouses of the emporium, to regulate 
grading and weights and to check the hiding of 
stocks, engrossing and price inflation. In the 
Hellenistic period the state was compelled to 
proceed from encouragement and regulation to 
direct participation in the grain trade. In the 
third century it was not uncommon for state 
officials to engage actively in the purchase and 
distribution of foodstuffs; at Samos, for example, 
the state assured a steady flow of food at low 
prices out of a fund especially set up for that 
purpose; at Tauromcnion in Sicily there existed 
a complex bureaucracy made up of buyers, re- 
ceivers and wardens handling sales of grain. 

The record of Rome was not dissimilar. In her 
early histoiy% thanks to the existence of a fertile 
soil and the development of peasant proprietor- 
ship, Rome had enough grain for her own needs 
and for the exportation of surpluses into Greece. 
But just as a metropolitan economy was in 
process of developing, the soil of Latium began 
to decline in fertility and by the third century 
Rome was embarking oti the same imperialistic 
career that had made the Athenians at home in 
the whole Mediterranean basin. The wars with 
Carthage were fought over Sicily, which had 
become one of the great granaries of Rome; the 
Roman sphere later was extended into b-gypt, 
Spain and the Pontus, largely for the same rea- 
son. During the reign of Augustus Egypt had 
become so important to the empire that the land 
of the Nile was declared forbidden ground and as 
such was to be kept closed to all Roman knights 
and senators unless permission had been ex- 
pressly granted by the emperor. I'acitus indi- 
cated that the reason for such a policy was no 
hidden one: “It was seen that whoever made 
himself master of Alexandria . . . might with a 
small force make head against the power of 
Rome and, by blocking up the plentiful corn 
country, reduce all Italy to a famine.” Just as 
Athens had seen the necessity of keeping the 
sea lanes open, so Rome realized that the land 
routes were the key to her power and through a 
ramified system of public roads was able to 
maintain that steady flow of foodstuffs required 
by her great urban populations. As N. S. B. 
Gras notes: “In more remote parts (of the Em- 
pire) lands would be devoted to the j)roduction 
of such commodities as could be transported 
long distances, livestock, fowl, wine, and olive 
oil. . . . The trade in these commodities was 
not only of the local town type, but interurban 
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and even internationar’ (A History of AgricuU 
ture in Europe and America, p. 70). Nevertheless, 
the empire declined and even the desperate ef- 
fort of Diocletian in the fourth century of the 
Christian era to save the towns by fixing prices 
for all foodstuffs was unavailing. Whether the 
continued sapping of the soil destroyed the 
towns by steadily limiting the food supply, 
whether the slowing up of trade due to the flight 
of hard money eastward destroyed the markets 
for agricultural surpluses, whether growing in- 
ternal disorder led to a contraction of the eco- 
nomic round — whatever the chief cause for the 
disintegration of the empire, a declining food 
supply played its part. In the Eastern Empire a 
similar process of gradually increasing difficul- 
ties in maintaining the food supply led by the 
fifth and sixth centuries to the conscription of 
men for membership in the guilds responsible 
for the food of Constantinople. 

For fully eight hundred years the Europe of 
the Middle Ages sustained itself because of con- 
trols exercised on population growth and by 
means of a self-sufficing economy. With the 
spread of Christianity abortion and infanticide 
had been abandoned, but for them were substi- 
tuted celibacy and late marriage. Hunger, dis- 
ease and war exacted their victims more fre- 
quently than ever before, so that Europe’s popu- 
lation grew only slightly, if at all. I’hc manorial 
system furnished security, but it checked enter- 
prise and prevented the raising of agricultural 
surpluses. 'J’he three-field system, which was to 
be fc'und everywhere in luirope and had not been 
extinguished in some areas as late as the middle 
of the nineteenth century, definitely hobbled 
agriculture: it committed all tillers of the soil in 
a village to the growing of the same winter or 
spring grains; since animals were few, it had no 
adequate means of sustaining the soil’s fertility. 
Throughout the Middle Ages a commerce of a 
sort continued to exist of course, for the mano- 
rial system could not entirely satisfy all its wants; 
salt, iron and a few rude medicines, for example, 
still had to be obtained from abroad. In the 
occasional towns therefore there were to be 
found regular markets where exchanges and 
purchases might take place; there were also 
periodic fairs where wares from distant lands 
were displayed and bills of exchanges traded in; 
but except for spices and a few other luxury 
products the food supply was almost en- 
tirely local. 

The end of the manorial system meant the end 
of this self-sufficiency; and the reappearance of 
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a metropolitan economy called again for social 
regulation of food supply in order to assure 
adequacy and to protect the consumer against 
extortion. At the same time an increase in sup- 
plies became possible as a result of new agri- 
cultural knowledge. 'Fhe breaking down of the 
enclosures, in England particularly, was accom- 
panied by a veritable agricultural revolution. 
The growing of field grasses and root crops and 
the fattening of barnyard stock, followed by 
the introduction of crop rotation, gave to the 
expanding world of the sixteenth, seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries the assurance of more 
food. But this was deemed not to be enough. 
Consequently, with the reappearance of the 
towns and trade there arose in varying degree 
ail active interest on the part of governments in 
the food supply. 

Very early in England corn laws were passed 
to check the exportation of grain except in 
years of great plenty, a system of licenses was 
employed and the grain producers were required 
to sell their products in the nearest market 
towns. Under the Tudors licensing was abolished 
and for the protection of the native growers im- 
portation was regulated. The consumer, how- 
ever, was not neglected, for laws against engross- 
ing and speculation found a place on the statute 
books. London was not content to rely entirely 
on the action of the national government, and 
for a hundred years in the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries its magistrates had the grain 
trade of the city under their control. The impor- 
tation of grain was encouraged by the fixing of a 
minimum price, non-citizens engaged in the 
foreign grain trade were given sjiecial considera- 
tions and a municijial granary was operated. 
I’he luiglish corn laws, heavily taxing foreign 
grains when the domestic price was low, were 
in effect abolished in 1846; and from 1849 on- 
ward England was admitting grain duty free, 
thus confessing the inability of native agricul- 
ture to furnish the food supply required by the 
country’s growing urban population. 

In France under the ancien regime the story 
was much the same: every effort was made by 
the government to maintain a steady supply. In 
the words of J. H. Clapham: “Since the tradi- 
tional rotation of crops . . . had grain supplies 
primarily in view . . . government influence had 
generally been thrown into the scales in their fa- 
vor. Any variation in cropping which seemed to 
threaten the local supplies of cereals had been 
discouraged. Government regulated not only the 
rotation of crops but also everything connected 
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with grain, from sowing to market. It was not 
to be hoarded or wasted; its price was carefully 
supervised’* {The Economic Development of 
France and Germany^ jSi^-iQT^y Cambridge, 
Eng. 1921, p. 10). In France it was the political 
revolution which ended this system of control 
and left the peasant free to follow any vagary he 
pleased. 

I’hus it may be said that during the nineteenth 
century for the first time in history governmen- 
tal concern over the food supply, as far as 
provision for its adequacy went, was relaxed. 
Certainly governments did not proceed to leave 
every operation in the complex round of food 
supply, from growing to distribution, to chance 
or individual initiative. It is to be noted, 
however, that the emphasis of its interest 
shifted from concern over adequacy to concern 
over national security and the protection of the 
growers of foodstuffs as enterprisers. From 
these motives, the one political, the other eco- 
nomic, have sprung most of the controls over 
the production and distribution of food supply 
in existence in the modern world. I’he agricul- 
tural tariffs inaugurated in France and Germany 
in the i88o’s, when world prices were generally 
declining, were due to the fact that the accept- 
ance of war as an instrument of national 
policy called for preparation against the time 
when food imports might be cut off as a result of 
the control of the seas or the investing of the 
frontiers by a hostile navy or army. Production 
bounties and export bounties were probably 
prompted by the same motive. On the other 
hand, plans looking toward restrictions on the 
production of agricultural staples, valorization 
schemes and the formation of international car- 
tels — ^all with the assistance or the blessing of 
governments — have had as their end not the 
furnishing of the consumer with an adequate 
supply but the guaranty to the grower of a 
fair, if not a monopoly, price. 

It is to be observed that in one field of 


activity, namely, supervision of the quality of 
food, governmental interest has been extended 
in modern times. By pure food and drug laws; by 
providing for the inspection of livestock and of 
dressed meats; by supervising weights and 
grading; by penalizing misbranding; by furnish- 
ing local inspection services of bakeries, restau- 
rants and the like, governmental agencies have 
endeavored to protect the consumer from mis- 
representation, extortion and unclean or diseased 
foods. Since the middle of the nineteenth cen- 
tury in every occidental country an increasingly 
widespread series of such agencies has been set 
up. 

In war time even modern governments have 
proceeded to assume extraordinary powers over 
the food supply. In Germany during the World 
War the food supply became in every particular 
a government monopoly; every step in the proc- 
ess of production and distribution was under 
government control. In England by 1918 (except 
for the rationing of bread) the same condition 
had been effected. In the United States by the 
Food Control Law of August, 1917, the president 
was given dictatorial powers over the entire food 
supply after it had left the farms. This right was 
never fully exercised; the federal government re- 
sorted only to voluntary agreements with trade 
groups, a licensing system of all food dealers (ex- 
cept the retailers), and the fixing of basic prices 
(i.e. prices of foods when entering trade instead 
of when leaving) for wheat, sugar, meat and rice. 

Modern v^ar plays havoc with the food supply 
of those peoples which are dependent to an 
extent upon international trade. Up to the World 
War maritime law had held that food was condi- 
tional contraband and liable to seizure only if it 
was clearly demonstrable that it was destined for 
the naval or military forces of the enemy; in 
February, 1915, however. Great Britain made 
food unconditional contraband of war, justifying 
her position on the ground that the German ra- 
tioning scheme had wiped out the distinction be- 


Weekly Consumption per Head of Certain Foods in the United Kingdom, 
Germany, and the Netherlands, 1909-13 and 1918 
(In pounds) 



United 

Kingdom 

Germany 

Netherlands 

Average 

1909-13 

1918 

Average 

1909-13 

1918 

Average 

1909-13 

1918 

Bread and flour 

6.12 

6.57 

6.44 

4.06 

7.25 

3.06 

Meats 

2.50 

1-54 

2.25 

0.49 

1*50 

0.44 

Sugar 

— 

0.50 

— 

0.33 

— 

0.52 

Fats 

0.51 

0.45 

0.56 

0.15 

0.70 

0.37 


S(mrcei Beveridge, W. H., British Food Control, p. 3x6. 
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tween the civil and military populations. Bever- 
idge’s figures (see table on p. 336) indicate 
that the Central Powers and many of the neutral 
nations of Europe, whose local food supplies 
were inadequate, were feeling real hunger in the 
fourth year of the World War. 

But except in the case of war preoccupation 
with the food supply is in modern times almost 
entirely a matter of business and individual 
activity. Society proceeds on the assumption 
that the competitive system will furnish the 
foodstuffs needed, albeit wastefully. It is oc- 
casionally shocking to note that in a world 
whose granaries are filled to bursting with sur- 
plus grain large populations still die of starva- 
tion, and that active measures are taken from 
time to time to restrict production when so 
many peoples are compelled to live on inade- 
quate and poorly balanced diets. Except in the 
case of Russia food supply generally appears to 
be unplanned: the consumer tries to purchase 
what he thinks he needs to sustain life and 
health, and the producer and distributor grow 
and market only what they think they can sell 
at a profit. And the profit motive brings in its 
train certain evils — waste of food to maintain a 
high level of prices, attempts at monopoly con- 
trol, price wars to derange the market, the de- 
basing and misrepresentation of foodstuffs. 

Yet under the competitive system the world is 
fed; occasionally, as in the case of the United 
States, a whole population is fed well. The proc- 
ess from farm to consumer, the whole of which 
has been built up by private entcq^risc, is as 
intricate as any in modern life. Foodstuffs have 
to be assembled, stored, carried, graded, fi- 
nanced and sold. Despite the complexity of our 
modem life, developments in rapid transporta- 
tion and refrigeration have facilitated a steady 
flow of foodstuffs toward consumption centers. 

One is led to ask how long a modern city could 
continue to feed itself in the event of complete 
isolation. Obviously for only a brief interval, if 
at all, once the stocks on grocers’ shelves were 
exhausted. On April 16, 1923, for example, the 
New York port possessed in its many ware- 
houses only enough butter and cheese for one 
day’s trade consumption, enough eggs for seven- 
teen days, enough poultry for forty-five days. 
On October 22, 1927, the 339 carloads of pota- 
toes accumulated on the tracks in the New York 
City area represented only a seven days’ supply. 
The modem city is increasingly compelled to 
tap a growing area before adequacy in food sup- 
ply can be assured. Thus New York City gets its 
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milk from the whole of New York state and the 
border counties of western Vermont, northern 
Pennsylvania and New Jersey; its fresh fniits 
and vegetables principally from New’ York state, 
California and Florida; its dairy products largely 
from the Great Lakes region; and its dressed 
meats from Chicago, East St. Louis, Indianapo- 
lis, Omaha, St. Paul and Kansas City. The aver- 
age haul is from 250 miles in the case of milk 
to 1500 miles for fruits and vegetables. 

The question of the future of the world’s food 
supply cannot be answered with certainty, but 
various trends are becoming increasingly evi- 
dent. In the first place the rate of population 
growth is decidedly irregular. In the Balance of 
Births and Deaths (vol. i- , New York 1928) 
Robert R. Kuezynski demonstrates that the 
countries of northern and western Europe are 
rapidly approaching a stationary population. 
Another check on world expansion lies in the 
fact that comparatively sparsely settled areas 
like the United States, Canada, Australia and 
South Africa have raised the bars against con- 
tinued immigration. Vital statisticians agree that 
a stationary population will soon be reached in 
the United States, certainly before the twentieth 
centuiy’ closes. At the same time students are 
hopeful concerning agriculture’s continued ad- 
vance. O. E. Baker enumerates the following six 
resources as being available for the increase of 
agricultural production: expansion of acreage, 
changes in the yield per acre of both crops and 
field grasses (aided by the use of fertilizers, the 
rotation of crops and the reduction of losses due 
to insect pests and plant diseases), shifts in the 
source of power (i.e. from horses and mules to 
automobiles and tractors), increase in the pro- 
duction of milk and meat per unit of feed con- 
sumed by livestock, shifts from less productive 
to more productive classes of livestock (e.g. from 
beef cattle to dairy cattle and swine) and finally 
shifts from less to more productive crops per 
acre. In brief the danger of fulfilment of the 
Malthusian prediction seems increasingly re- 
mote, and for the modern world the problem of 
the food supply becomes more and more com- 
pletely one of effective distribution. 

Louis M. Hacker 

See: Agriculturf; Dry Farming; Irrigation; Popu- 
lation; Nutrition; Famine; Storage; Grains; 
Fisheries; Dairy Industry; Liviistock Industry; 
Meat Packing and Slaughtering; Fruit and Vege- 
table Industry; Canning Industry; Food Indus- 
tries; Milk Supply; Water Supply; AoRiaJLTURAL 
Marketing; Grain Elevators; Commodity Ex- 
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FORBONNAIS, FRANCOIS VERON DU- 
VERGER DE (1722-1800), French economist. 
Forbonnais came of a merchant family and was 
himself an industrialist. In 1756 he was ap- 
pointed general inspector of currency. Forbon- 
nais was a leading representative of neomer- 
cantilism in the eighteenth century. Of the two 
fundamental ideas of mercantilism, bullionism 
and striving for independent nationhood, he par- 
ticularly emphasized the latter, deeming money 
to be only a secondary means to national power. 
He advocated the theory of a favorable balance 
of trade, which in his opinion insures the welfare 
of the people only when it increases not merely 
the supply of money but also the opportunities 
for employment. Forbonnais held to the quan- 
tity theory of money; the increase of money is 
harmless if it keeps exact pace with the increase 
in consumption. A rising cost of living he sought 


to remedy from the “commodity side’’ of the 
equation, primarily by a decrease in the popu- 
lation and consequent decline in consumption. 
High prices of commodities and a high rate of 
interest diminish the foreign trade of a state and 
are consequently undesirable. A rise in the in- 
terest rate he considered advantageous only to 
the foreign creditor. Forbonnais discussed the 
problem of foreign exchange rates and believed 
that disturbances of state credit and abundance 
or scarcity of foreign bills of exchange are the 
main factors causing a deviation from parity. 
Forbonnais’ thecries of money and credit were 
influenced by Law, yet he accepted the mer- 
cantilist emphasis on precious metals. By con- 
sistent advocacy of mercantilist ideas Forbon- 
nais in common with Melon and Dutot, his like 
minded contemporaries, retarded considerably 
the spread of the physiocratic movement. 

Louisk Sommer 
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tica del comercio. 
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FORCE, POLITICAL. The concept of political 
force requires differentiation from other forms 
of compulsion, either physical or moral, in two 
respects: it must be limited to force which is 
dependent upon will and is employed in impos- 
ing an order of relationships in human society; 
and it must be limited to uses of force which are 
aimed at securing power or at deciding con- 
tested issues within a structure which claims the 
character of a regime of law. Under this concep- 
tion force need not be limited to physical coer- 
cion. Any form of willed compulsion, whether it 
u^es economic means or even moral pressure, 
may become political force if it is used to accom- 
plish political ends. But this rules out the ordi- 
nary relations of force between states, whether 
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relations of war or of economic measures of 
policy short of war, since they do not aim at the 
establishment of a definite legal order. On the 
other hand, such relations of force when under- 
taken by a concert of powers against a state or a 
group of states to enforce or to secure an inter- 
national regime of law might properly be in- 
cluded within the definition. The existence of a 
League of Nations and a network of security 
treath'.s will possibly make such a use of political 
force characteristic of the immediate future. 
Relations between states which involve direct 
imperialistic domination fall within the defini- 
tion, since they aim at creating a legal system. 

Some sociological thought has been unwilling 
to limit the concept of the political to the legal 
regime of the state. According to this view the 
character of political action inheres in any rela- 
tionship dependent upon wall in which subordi- 
nation is implied, and is to be found in the 
activity of men in any association, such as the 
trade union or the church. If so broad a defini- 
tion be accepted, it would not be necessary to 
relate political action only to a system of govern- 
ment which attempts to legitimize and to limit 
force, or to monojiolize its more overt and physi- 
cal application as sanctions of law. It may be 
admitted that the character of political action 
in the state is in form and even in psychological 
content very similar to the struggle for control 
within other groups. But the difference lies in 
the scope and finality of government action. 
Even where purely customary law lays down 
the standards of behavior of communities, it 
claims a character of universality and inclusive- 
Tiess that becomes constantly more explicit as 
the state’s institutional development progresses. 
Political behavior achieves an increasingly defi- 
nite focus on government under legal forms 
which control the monopoly of physical com- 
pulsion claimed by the state. It is with this focus, 
given to it originally by Plato and Aristotle, that 
political thought has attempted to explain, to 
justify or to criticize the claim of the state to a 
monopoly of force under a system of law. 

Force itself may be limited to acts of compul- 
sion employed to overcome resistance. Constitu- 
tional measures and constitutional methods of 
attempting to secure changes of government do 
not normally rely upon force, but upon the 
acceptance of symbolic substitutes, such as vot- 
ing, which command general consent. Force, 
although it is a latent sanction of all law, is 
employed only where legal settlement is resisted 
or where constitutional measures of change are 
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deemed inadequate. ^ Force may include form*^ of 
compulsion other than the purely phvsicaL It 
may include pressures of all extralegal types— 
facT^nch' is ' torhiy'' as welFi'ccogmzcd b^ the 
suppTessTve ‘fnelTKicTs of dictatorships toward 
cntical speech or hostile propaganda as it ev^r 

Political theory in the Chinese and Hindu 
civilizations, together with what there w^as of 
political thought in the Near I'ast and Egypt, 
accentuated in the early periods the theocratic 
nature of the state as the basis of the legitimate 
use of compulsion. The development of political 
ideas in the surviving civilizatiojis of China and 
India, as in the Hellenic and Roman periods of 
western civilization, shows all the characteristic 
later shift of emphasis to “the things which arc 
Caesar’s.” In the narrowly political context the 
simplest form of the theory of the stale as 
founded on force alone is given by Thrasy- 
machus in Plato’s Republic (bk. ii), when that 
downright apologist of the right of might main- 
tains that justice is only what the strongest 
chooses to call by that name. Socrates has small 
difficulty in showing not only that this is not 
justice but that the conception of political supe- 
riority as dependent on the fear of force is not 
adequate even as a description of the facts of 
habitual obedience. The ethical plane of Greek 
thought, aside from some (>f the sophists, never 
permitted an identification of justice w'ith 
recht. But 'J’hrasymachus represents accurately 
enough the large outlines of the oriental habit of 
mind, against which Greek thought reacted. 

A mo re sophisticated use of force as an cxpla- 
nation of the source of political authority occurs 
in Polybius: in the origins of political society or 
Tii the recurrent recoveries from barbarism and 
natural catastrophes men submit like other ani- 
mals to the natural rule of the strongest; but 
t ins despotism soon learns to ck)ak itself with 
l^lity in order to meet the growth of reason. 
There is in Polybius, however, an attitude to- 
ward the importance of finding the right type of 
balanced government that is quite unlike the 
indifference of the Epicureans to legitimacy, 
which so curiously anticipates Hobbes in all his 
fundamental points, including the social con- 
tract as an escape from the original and arbitrary 
force of the state of nature. The stoics, for their 
part, pushed the ethical concepts of the univer- 
sality of justice and law to a point that forgot 
the essential truths of the determinate physical 
and psychological forces which Polybius had 
noted as conditioning political behavior. 
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changes; Refrigeration; Municipal Markets; 
Warehousing; Inspection; Food and Drug Regula- 
tion; Adulteration; Agricultural Policy; Tariff. 

Consult: Smith, J. Russell, The World's Food Resources 
(New York 1919); Starling, E. H., The Oliver-Sharpey 
Lectures on the Feeding of Nations (London 1919); 
Pearl. R., The Nation's Food (Philadelphia 1920); 
Nasu, Shiroshi, “I\)pulation and the Food Supply** in 
Gini, Corrado, and others, Population (Chicajjo 1930) 
ch. ii; Vinci, F., “Statement of the Position Concem- 
int? Cereals” in League of Nations, Provisional Eco- 
nomic and Financial Committee, Report on Certain 
Aspects of the Raw Materials Problem ^ 2 vols. (Geneva 
1921-22) vol. ii, p. 5-26; Baker, O. E., “Population, 
Food Supply and American Agriculture** in Geo^raph- 
ical RevieiVy vol. xviii (1928) 353-73, also in P'ar East- 
ern ResiieWy vol. xxiv (1928) 407-19; Chew, A. P., 
“Population, F'ood and Imperialism’* in Ne7v Republic^ 
vol. Ivii (1928-29) 85-89; Ennan, Adolf, Aegypten und 
aegyptisches lichen im Altertu?n, ed. hy Hermann 
Ranke (new ed. Tubingen 1923), tr. hy II. M. Tirard 
as Life in Ancient Egypt (London 1894) ch. xvii; Glotz, 
Gustave, Le travail dans la Grece ancienne (Paris 1920), 
tr. by M. R. Dobie as Ancient Greece at Work (London 
1926); Abbott, F. F., The Common People of Ancient 
Rome (New York 1911) ch. v; Gras, N. S. B., A His- 
tory of Agriculture in Europe and America (New York 
1925), and Evolution of the English Corn Market from 
the Twelfth to the Eighteenth Century (Cambridge, 
Mass. 1915); Hapke, Rudolf, “Das Ernahrungspro- 
blcm in der Geschichte” in Schmollers Jahrhuchy vol. 
xlv (1921) pt, ii, 203^27; Lacy, M. G., “Food Control 
during Forty-six Centuries’* in Scientific Monthlyy 
vol. xvi (1923) 623-37; Beveridge, W. II., British 
Food Control (London 1928); Litman, Simon, Prices 
and Price Control in Great Britain and the United 
States during the World War (New York 1920); 
Hedrick, W. O., The Economics of a Food Supply (New 
York 1924); Hcddcn, W. P., IIoiv Great Cities Are Fed 
(Boston 1929); American Academy of Political and 
Social Science, Annals, vol. Ixxiv (1917) and vol. 
cxlii (1929) 1-479. 

FORBONNAIS, FRANgOIS VERON DU- 
VERGER DE (1722-1800), French economist. 
Forbonnais came of a merchant family and was 
himself an industrialist. In 1756 he was ap- 
pointed general inspector of currency. Forbon- 
nais was a leading representative of neomer- 
cantilism in the eighteenth century. Of the two 
fundamental ideas of mercantilism, bullionism 
and striving for independent nationhood, he par- 
ticularly emphasized the latter, deeming money 
to be only a secondary means to national power. 
He advocated the theory of a favorable balance 
of trade, which in his opinion insures the welfare 
of the people only when it increases not merely 
the supply of money but also the opportunities 
for employment. P'orbonnais held to the quan- 
tity theory of money; the increase of money is 
harmless if it keeps exact pace with the increase 
in consumption. A rising cost of living he sought 


to remedy from the “commodity side*’ of the 
equation, primarily by a decrease in the popu- 
lation and consequent decline in consumption. 
High prices of commodities and a high rate of 
interest diminish the foreign trade of a state and 
are consequently undesirable. A rise in the in - 
terest rate he considered advantageous only to 
the foreign creditor. Forbonnais discussed the 
problem of foreign exchange rates and believed 
that disturbances of state credit and abundance 
or scarcity of foreign bills of exchange are the 
main factors causing a deviation from parity. 
Forbonnais’ theories of money and credit were 
influenced by Law, yet he accepted the mer- 
cantilist emphasis on precious metals. By con- 
sistent advocacy of mercantilist ideas Forbon- 
nais in common with Melon and Dutot, his like 
minded contemporaries, retarded considerably 
the spread of the physiocratic movement. 

Louise Sommer 

Works: Elemens dti commerce , 2 vols. (Leyden 1754; 
3rd cd. Pari« 1767); Considerations sur /r\ finances de 
VEspagne (Paris 1753; 2nd ed. with rule UcficMons sur 
la neiessite de comprendre V etude du lommcrcc et des 
finances dans celle de la politK/uCy Pat is 1755); Re- 
cherches et considerations sin les fiiunues de Frame 
depuis Vannee 1 jusqu' d Vannee J721 y 2 vols. (Basel 
1758; 2nd ed., 6 vols., Liege 1758). Forbonnais also 
translated (Dresden 1753) a series of English pam- 
phlets in connection with the Treaty of Utrecht, The 
British Merchanty and published (Paris 1753) a free 
translation of Gerdnimo de LTzlariz* Teorica y prdc- 
tica del comercio. 

Consult: Duverger, Vdron, Etudes sur Forbonnais 
(Paris 1900); Flcury, G., Francois Veron de Fortbon- 
naisy $a famUhy sa vicy ses actes, ses oeuvres (Lc Mans 
1915); Harsin, Paul, Les doctrines monetaires et finan- 
ci^res en France du xvv' au siecle (Paris 1928) 

p. 249-59; Torlonia, C., Le dottrine finanziarie di 
F, V. Duverger de Forbonnais (Rome 1908); Isle de 
Sales, J. de 1 ’, Vie litteraire de Forbonnais (Paris 1801). 

FORCE, POLITICAL. The concept of political 
force requires differentiation from other forms 
of compulsion, either physieal or moral, in two 
respects: it must be limited to force which is 
dependent upon will and is employed in impos- 
ing an order of relationships in human society; 
and it must be limited to uses of force which are 
aimed at securing power or at deciding con- 
tested issues within a structure which claims the 
character of a regime of law. Under this concep- 
tion force need not be limited to physical coer- 
cion. Any form of willed compulsion, whether it 
u^es economic means or even moral pressure, 
may become political force if it is used to accom- 
plish political ends. But this rules out the ordi- 
nary relations of force between states, whether 
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relations of war or of economic measures of 
policy short of war, since they do not aim at the 
establishment of a definite legal order. On the 
other hand, such relations of force when under- 
taken by a concert of powers against a state or a 
group of states to enforce or to secure an inter- 
national regime of law might properly be in- 
cluded within the definition. The existence of a 
League of Nations and a network of security 
treaties will possibly make such a use of political 
force characteristic of the immediate future. 
Relations between states which involve direct 
imperialistic domination fall within the defini- 
tion, since they aim at creating a legal system. 

Some sociological thought has been unwilling 
to limit the concept of the political to the legal 
regime of the state. According to this view the 
character of political action inheres in any rela- 
tionship dependent upon will in which subordi- 
nation is implied, and is to be found in the 
activity of men in any association, such as the 
trade union or the church. If so broad a defini- 
tion be accepted, it would not be necessary to 
relate political action only to a system of govern- 
ment which attempts to legitimize and to limit 
force, or to monopolize its more overt and physi- 
cal application as sanctions of law. It may be 
admitted that the character of political action 
in the state is in form and even in psychological 
content very similar to the struggle for control 
within other groups. But the difference lies in 
the scope and finality of government action. 
Kven where purely customary law lays down 
the standards of behavior of communities, it 
claims a character of universality and inclusive- 
ness that becomes constantly more explicit as 
the state’s institutional development progresses. 
Political behavior achieves an increasingly defi- 
nite focus on government under legal forms 
which control the monopoly of jihysical com- 
pulsion claimed by the state. It is with this focus, 
given to it originally by Plato and Aristotle, that 
political thought has attempted to explain, to 
justify or to criticize the claim of the state to a 
monopoly of force under a system of law. 

Force itself may be limited to acts of compul- 
sion employed to overcome resistance. Constitu- 
tional measures and constitutional methods of 
attempting to secure changes of government do 
not normally rely upon force, but upon the 
acceptance of symbolic substitutes, such as vot- 
ing, which command general consent. Force, 
although it is a latent sanction of all law, is 
employed only where legal settlement is resisted 
or where constitutional measures of change are 
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deemed inadequate. ^ Force may include forms of 
compulsion other than the purely physicaL It 
may include pressures of all extralegal types::n::a 
facf is~TDrtliy'as~ ivell recognized l)y, the 

supi^es^^ve “ of dictatorships toward 

cntic^ s])eech or hostile propaganda as it evgr 
wasTn ^tiqu . y 

Political theory in the Chinese and Hindu 
civilizations, together with what tliere was of 
political thought in the Near Fast and Fvgypt, 
accentuated in the early periods the theocratic 
nature of the state as the basis of the legitimate 
use of compulsion. "J’he development of political 
ideas in the surviving civilizations of China and 
India, as in the Hellenic and Romai\ periods of 
western civilization, shows all the characteristic 
later shift of emphasis to “the things which are 
Caesar’s.” In tlie narrowly j^olitical context the 
simplest form of the theory of tlie state as 
founded on force alone is given by Thrasy- 
machiis in Plato’s Rc/yub/ic (l)k. ii), when tluit 
downright apologist of the right of might main- 
tains that justice is only what the strongest 
chooses to call by that name. Socrates has small 
difficulty in showing not only that this is not 
justice but that the conception of political supe- 
riority as dependent on the fear of force is not 
adequate even as a description of the facts of 
habitual obedience. The etliical plane of Creek 
thought, aside from some of the sophists, never 
permitted an identification of justice with FausU 
rccht. But Thrasymachus represents accurately 
enough the large outlines of the oriental habit of 
mind, against which Greek thought reacted. 

A more sophisticated use of force as an expla- 
nat^i of the source of political authority occurs 
in Polybius: in the origins of political society or 
in the recurrent recoveries from barbarism and 
naTural catastrophes men submit like other ani- 
mals to the natural rule oLthe strongest; but 
t ins despotism soon learns to cloak itself with 
legality in order to meet the growth of reason. 
There is in Polybius, however, an attitude to- 
ward the importance of finding the right type of 
balanced government that is quite unlike the 
indifference of the Epicureans to legitimacy, 
which so curiously anticipates Hobbes in all his 
fundamental points, including the social con- 
tract as an escape from the original and arbitrary 
force of the state of nature. The stoics, for their 
part, pushed the ethical concepts of the univer- 
sality of justice and law to a point that forgot 
the essential truths of the determinate physical 
and psychological forces which Polybius had 
noted as conditioning political behavior. 
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The concept of Roman law which centered 
about the potestas in its relation to the imperiutn 
and the majestas implied a truer understanding 
of the character of political force in an estab- 
lished legal order: force or the power to com- 
mand it as a sanction was an essential attribute 
of a govcrnrnenl claiming the support of law. It 
must he able to impose commands even where 
willing obedience was absent. A great part of the 
speculative mediaeval theory, which revolved 
about the relations between a universal church 
and a state which attained even as little univer- 
sality as the Holy Roman Empire, dealt with the 
refinement of this Roman law conception and 
with its limitation in terms of a higher moral 
order than that of the state considered as the 
embodiment of force. Even as an order of pure 
fact (and not as a moral ideal for human society 
or for St. Augustine’s De civitate Dei) the limits 
of arbitrary force in practise show government 
to be a resolution of forces rather than a simple 
dominance, in any order of society. In terms of 
political and moral ideals, Dante’s division of 
the two orders of church and state into their 
respective moral spheres represents perhaps the 
summit of mediaeval thought. 

It has been called the characteristic contribu- 
tion of Machiavelli that he restored political 
thought from its theocentric mediaevalism to a 
realistic and ‘^scientific” basis in terms of force. 
More recent research has shown, however, that 
in his emphasis upon political power as deriva- 
tive from military force and cunning statecraft 
he was not the revolutionary and original figure 
among his contemporaries that he has sometimes 
been held to be. But prior to Hobbes he is the 
outstanding exponent of the force theory of the 
state, even allowing for the larger view of the 
Discorsi when compared with II principe^ the 
work on which his fame largely rests. Hobbes 
also reduced the political order, by his version 
of the social contract, to a consent basis that 
none the less rests on superior force as its sole 
claim to legitimacy. The intimate relationship of 
his logic to the need for a secure national order 
has been sufficiently commented upon. It has 
often been remarked as well that his premises 
must be criticized in the light of the universality 
of the type of human nature and human society 
which both he and Machiavelli saw about them. 

The moral claim for the need of the legitimacy 
of force was not to be stifled by the mere reitera- 
tion of these views of human nature in a con- 
tract theory. The persistent need for moral sanc- 
tion ran through the works of both the defenders 


of divine right and the monarchomachs. As na* 
tionalism drew on to its democratic phase, Locke 
and Rousseau restated the case for consent. The 
latter summed up finally a judgment of historical 
fact as well as of ethical value in the statement: 
“The strongest is never strong enough to re- 
main forever master unless he transforms force 
into law and obedience into duty.” Rousseau’s 
own transformation of the force of law into con- 
sent by the apparatus of the “general will” still 
underlies most of the democratic philosophies 
of the state. 

Nineteenth century liberalism produced the 
emphasis on moral consent which took its most 
finished form in the writings of J. S. Mill and 
T. H. Green. But it produced from its utilitarian 
origins also the analytical theory of legal sover- 
eignty of Bentham and John Austin. Purely 
formal in character, this lawyer’s theory rested 
its weight upon the command of a determinate 
superior. But it was not dependent simply upon 
force in spite of its emphasis on sanctions. It 
specifically rested upon “the habitual obedience 
of the bulk of the community” without trou- 
bling furtherto analyze the sources of that obedi- 
ence. This duty the historical school of jurists 
undertook, putting force in its due relationship 
to the other factors in political obedience — cus- 
tom, consent to divine right or to representative 
legislation, and social beliefs. Under the influ- 
ence of the Hegelian theory English idealism 
reverted to a revised version of the “general will” 
to explain and justify the sovereignty of the state 
and its monopoly of force. Juristic thought elab- 
orated the Rechtsstaat both as an explanation and 
as a defense of the state’s limitations in the use 
of this force. 

The idea that von Treitschke ever talked of 
the Machtstaat as if it were a pure antithesis to 
the Rechtsstaat originated in wartime distortion. 
German theory, particularly that of military his- 
torians like von Delbriick and Bernhardi, did, 
however, talk of law and the state primarily in 
terms of force. Karl Marx and the socialist and 
communist theorists who followed him, with the 
possible exception of the revisionists, tended 
also to simplify in the direction of making politi- 
cal force the mere handmaid of economic force. 
They drew heavily upon the conquest theory 
of the origin of the state, deriving from Gum- 
plowicz and finding its final expression in Op- 
penheimer, who held that the state came into 
existence and continued merely as an instrument 
of class exploitation. 

In the contemporary critique of all these the- 
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ories by political pluralism the emphasis of one 
school falls on the moral individualism of ethical 
theory. This individualism has been transferred 
by Figgis and by Laski (at least in his earlier 
works) to the group, under the influence of 
Maitland's doctrine of corporate moral person- 
ality. By another school of pluralism, represented 
by the positivistic realism of Duguit, stress is 
laid upon fear and force as the facts of govern- 
ment, but the assurance of the total complex of 
public services is proclaimed as a norm of legiti- 
macy. Political pluralism does not necessarily 
deny force to the state; but it usually appeals to 
the existence of conflicting forces to deny to the 
state an exclusive or an effective monopoly over 
the use of force. 

Both Fascism and Bolshevism unhesitatingly 
repudiate the democratic dogma which justifies 
the state's monopoly of force on the grounds of 
constitutional consent, secured by the expres- 
sion of a popular will through some form of the 
majority principle. Each alike rests finally upon 
a monopoly of force, which requires a suppres- 
sion of all free association and criticism. Each 


Ulthe present era of wars, revolutiors an d 
diWatorships has seemed to argue a trend^towar d 
a greater emphasis on force as the final source o f 
au thority, it must be remembered that, as Sor el 
has suggested, each impor tant mo vement usually 
res ts upoi^’Tocia l m yth com manding widc^ac- 
ccptan ceT^here is another order of phenomena 
^o" firiie considered— the ** soul force/' or 
ahi msa, of Gandhi in his political, although non - 
^olent, non-cooperative revolution against the 
British^ ra j in Indki ^ Despite elements of tradi- 
tionaT force in such a program there is a purely 
moral force also which is compulsive in its effects. 
The evolution of the self-governing dominions of 
Great Britain to statehood through consent and 
the attempt to preserve a British Commonwealth 
of Nations by methods of consultation and con- 
ference essentially like those of the League of 
Nations may in yet another way show a realm 
in which moral consensus, not force, is gaining 
ground as the basis of the legal order. 

W. Y. Elliott 

See: Coercion; Authority; Power, Political; Ore- 
DiENCE, Political; Violhn(’e; State; Liberty; Anar- 


accomplishcs openly a falsification of the repre- 
sentative pnnciple by means of oligarchical dic- 
tatorship through control of the sole party having 
legal status. But it is significant that each has 
had a stubborn struggle with the church and 
that each justifies its unstinted use of force by 
what Plato would have called “a royal lie." The 
social myth of Bolshevism holds up as its ideal 
the realization of a communist and international 
utopia through the transitional dictatorship for 
rather than of the proletariat, in accordance with 
Marx and Lenin. Mussolini’s Fascist apologists 
rely upon the older myth of Machiavelli — a re- 
vived Italian nationalism reminiscent of Roman 
imperial grandeur — for the indoctrination of the 
coming generations. Each has a pattern of ideal 
justice which forces conformity with its dogma; 
and in the realization of this pattern each em- 
ploys a machinery which is imitative of Plato. 
Georges Sorel's apology for revolutionary syn- 
dicalist violence against the bourgeois and dem- 
ocratic state perhaps introduced a refinement in 
terminology which need hardly be considered a 
necessary one: violence, he thought, could be 
considered as that aspect of political activity 
which attempted the overthrow of the existing 
order by any means, including sabotage, general 
strike or vi et armis\ political force, on the con- 
trary, might be limited to the repressive activity 
on the part of those commanding for the time 
being the machinery of the state. 


CHISM; Absolutism; Dictatorship; Fascism; Bol- 
shevism; Class Struogle; Passive Resistance. 

Consult: The principal works of the authors cited 
above should be consulted. See also: Panunzio, Ser- 
gio, Diritto^ forza e violenza (Bologna 1921); Wieser, 
Friedrich von, Das Gesetz der Macht (Vienna 1926); 
Elliott, W. Y., The Pragmatic Reimlt in Politics (New 
York 1928); Catlin, (j. E. G., 'The Science and Method 
of Politics (London 1927) pt. ii, ch. ii; MacLeod, 
W. C., The Origin and History of Politics (New York 
1931) chs. ii-v; Kraus, Oskar, Der Machtgedanke und 
die Friedensidee in der Philosophie der Englander (Leip- 
sic 1926); Oncken, Hermann, Die U topic des Thomas 
Moms und das Machtprohlem in der Staatslehre (Hei- 
delberg 1922); Emerson, Rupert, State and Sover^ 
eignty in Modern Germany (New Haven 1928); Chang, 
Sherman H. M., The Marxian Theory of the State 
(Philadelphia 1931); Sorel, Georges, Reflexions sur la 
violence (3rd ed. Paris 1912), tr. by T. E. Hulme 
(New York 1914); Lenin, N., The State and Revolu- 
tion^ tr. from the Russian (London 1919); Case, 
Clarence M., Non’-violent Coercion (New York 1923); 
Maciver, R. M., The Modern State (Oxford 1926) 
bk. ii, ch. vii. 

FORCED LABOR. To maintain life a mini- 
mum of labor is necessary, and whether or not 
this is considered “forced" or “compulsory" de- 
pends very much on one's philosophy. Even 
though an individual is obliged to labor in order 
to live, he has a considerable choice in deter- 
mining the nature and the extent of his efforts. 
But under forced labor as the term is custom- 
arily employed this element of choice is usually 
absent. 
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Over and above the labor imposed by the 
burden of human existence almost every gov- 
ernment has obliged its citizens at one time or 
another to perform certain services. Subjects of 
the Roman state Avere compelled to labor on 
public works. Herodotus tells of the use of forced 
labor by Persian rulers for transport and dis- 
patch services (angarevo) and by Pharaoh for 
the construction of the Great Pyramid. Forced 
labor was from early times the chief means of 
maintaining the Egyptian irrigation canals. Most 
of the population of mediaeval Europe was sub- 
ject to legally defined forced labor, for example, 
road work (corvee), transport service (angaria) 
and other feudal servile obligations. 

One of the earliest systems of forced labor for 
private purposes was established in America in 
1499. Under this rcparxiiniento or encomienda 
system the 1 ndians, theoretically vassals of Spain, 
were divided up among the Spanish settlers and 
compelled to work for them in order to encour- 
age colonization. The Egyptian government pro- 
vided forced labor for the construction of the 
Suez Canal, until an outburst of humanitarian 
agitation, stimulated by British opposition to 
French interests in the Suez, led the sultan to 
stop the practise in 1863. Forced labor has some- 
times been employed as a transitional measure 
between slavery and free labor. Thus the eman- 
cipated Roman slave was obliged to perform 
some services for his master, and the Jamaica 
Emancipation Act of 1833 freed the Negro slaves 
but allowed the white planters to hold former 
slaves for seven years as compulsory apprentices. 

Today the majority of governments utilize 
forced labor in the form of military conscription, 
and many public authorities, including some in 
the United States, still require able bodied men 
to work a certain number of days a year upon 
the roads, an obligation usually commutable by 
a money payment. Many governments compel 
convicts to labor either in prison shops, on pub- 
lic works or for private enterprises which pay 
the state for the labor. 

Within recent years certain governments have 
imposed more sweeping obligations. A Bulga- 
rian law of June, 1920, amended in 1921 after 
protests from Entente powers that it violated 
the military provisions of the Treaty of Neuilly, 
requires young men to work for eight months 
and young women for four, only 30 percent of 
any age class being liable at any given time. In 
1930 more than 16,000 young men were enrolled 
in the Bulgarian labor army. The constitution 
of the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics (ar- 


ticle ix) “recognizes labor as the duty of all 
citizens of the Republic, and section ii of the 
Soviet Labor Code of 1922 provides that “in 
exceptional cases [fighting the elements or lack 
of workers to carry out important state work] 
all citizens of the R. S. F. S. R. with certain ex- 
ceptions [children, aged, disabled, ill or women 
during the eight weeks preceding and following 
the birth of a child] may be called up for work 
in the form of compulsory labor service.” Com- 
pulsory labor may also be imposed as a penalty 
for the commission of certain oifenses. This 
type of forced labor, given theoretical expression 
in the principle of “no work, no bread,” has 
been justified on the grounds that it is a normal 
civic obligation which benefits the community 
as a whole and that as such it meets the approval 
of public opinion. The unique elements involved 
here are that the compulsion is explicitly stated, 
given full legal sanction and made universal. 

More extreme forms of “forced” or “com- 
pulsory” labor are found in backward and colo- 
nial regions. In most tropical areas the white 
man is unable or unwilling to perform manual 
labor, and in order to carry on its acti\'ities out- 
side enterprise must rely either upon the local 
population or upon imported coolie labor. Since 
the material wants of primitive peoples are few 
and they are unfamiliar with a money economy 
and unaccustomed to arduous and continuous 
toil, they are usually unwilling to work for Euro- 
pean entrepreneurs. Out of the conflict between 
native indifference and the desires of outside 
governments and industrialists forced labor has 
arisen in many areas. Many of the chief tropical 
railways and roads have been constructed by 
forced labor. Indeed, it is doubtful whether the 
tropics could have been held and developed to 
their present extent by outside forces had not 
this practise been employed. 

In most tropical colonics today, including all 
of central Africa, forced labor, paid or unpaid, 
is still imposed for the maintenance or construc- 
tion of public works, for porterage (still one of 
the chief means of transport in the tropics) and 
the like. In the French colonies natives may be 
required to work without pay (prestation) for 
annual periods ranging from three days in Al- 
geria to sixteen days in Indo-China. Many Brit- 
ish colonies authorize unpaid communal labor 
for four weeks a year. The corvee is still found 
to some extent in British India, and in many 
native states the veth and begar systems of forced 
labor prevail. Under a labor tax, the Heeren- 
dienst^ imposed by the central government and 
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native states of the Dutch East Indies for the 
construction and maintenance of public works, 
all able bodied men with certain exceptions may 
be called upon to provide unpaid labor up to a 
maximum of forty days a year. In 1927 the 
government exacted 31,427,001 workdays of 
forced labor. In the Belgian Congo unpaid labor 
is exacted for communal purposes. In British 
East Africa the government may conscript na- 
tives for not more than sixty days a year. In 
Kenya and Uganda the prior consent of the 
secretary of state for colonies is necessary except 
for government porterage. Under the system of 
military conscription followed in Madagascar 
and FVcnch West Africa natives were divided 
before 1926 into two contingents, one obliged to 
perform three years’ military ser\ice, llie other 
exempt. FVench decrees of 1926 made those in 
the second contingent liable to draft service in 
a manual labor army. In Liberia both unpaid 
government porterage and local road work are 
j)erformed by forced labor. From Liberia Kroo 
boys have been shipped to Fernando Po to do 
forced labor for the Spanish planters, who pay 
high Liberian officials for their sen ices. 

Compulsory labor has also been imposed in 
backward areas for the benefit of private em* 
ployers such as mine operators or plantation 
owners. Until 1926 the authorities of the Portu- 
guese colonies might legally hand over to private 
employers any natives who declined to work, 
and certain prazo holders in Portuguese West 
Africa may still collect labor taxes from natives. 
In jiarts of Dutch Java, where under the culture 
system from 1830 to 1871 forced labor was the 
rule, landowners retain a traditional right to 
exact fifty-two days of labor annually. With 
these exceptions there does not seem to be any 
government today which legally exacts forced 
labor for private purposes. 

In some colonies, however, for example parts 
of British South and East Africa, the native 
having been deprived of land adequate enough 
for independent economic existence is literally 
compelled to labor for European mine or plan- 
tation owners. Natives may also be indirectly 
induced to accept European employment by 
being subjected to heavy cash taxes which they 
cannot pay except out of wages. Under the con- 
cession system followed at one time in the 
French Congo and the Congo Free State natives 
were often obliged to pay heavy taxes in the 
form of raw produce at prices fixed by European 
officials. These prices were often below those in 
the open market. 
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Today forced labor also indirectly arises out 
of the so-called vagrancy and pass laws, under 
which it is possible for local officials to force 
unemployed persons or those w^ithout creden- 
tials to work at tasks and for wages set by state 
agencies. A form of labor complex in origin but 
plainly involving non-voluntary elements was 
early English factory labor; the laborers were 
recruited from a class of peasants made landless 
by the enclosure movements and compelled to 
seek a livelihood in the new factories. Likewise 
many colonial governments, while becoming 
sensitix'c to charges of forced labor, still insist 
upon the “moral obligation” of a native to work. 

From the administrative standpoint it is diffi- 
cult to secure the ahcilition of forced labor by 
treaty because instead of resting on the sanction 
of legislation forced labor is usually imposed by 
administrative regulation, and the men arc usu- 
ally obtained from native chiefs rather than 
directly drafted. Although there may be no law 
requiring the chief to fill the quota or compelling 
men to labor, the chief, realizing that his posi- 
tion depends upon the administrator’s good will, 
usually fulfils the request. In fact, the practise 
of isihalo^ or forced labor for the government, 
begun in South Africa around 1850 was based 
on the Bantu system which recognized the indi- 
vidual’s obligation to labor for the chief. 

Forced labor for public purposes has fre- 
quently been defended on the ground that the 
results will benefit the native pojiulation or that 
the only alternative to forced labor for public 
works, increased taxation, would force the na- 
tives into uncontrolled European employment 
that would do more social damage than the 
direct imposition of forced labor. Many busi- 
ness men and some colonial officials also defend 
forced labor for private enterprises on the ground 
that primitive peoples will not progress until 
they learn how to work and that the wealth of 
the tropics cannot be exploited for the benefit 
of the outside world unless forced labor is em- 
ployed. Nevertheless, the fact undoubtedly is 
that although forced labor is frequently declared 
to “do good” to native peoples, its chief service 
is to the interests of outside governments and 
industrialists. Experience has demonstrated that 
in many cases the social results of forced labor, 
which is applied in the tropics much more ruth- 
lessly than in a European country because of 
the absence of restraints from public opinion, 
are disastrous. Moreover, from the economic 
standpoint compulsory labor as a rule is less 
efficient than voluntary labor, especially as some 
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employers of conscripts are likely to be wasteful 
of labor. Furthermore, the association of labor 
with oppression, like slavery, tends to discour- 
age the development of habits of industry and 
initiative. 

Frequently natives have been forced to travel 
long distances to a strange scene of employment, 
where they have been subjected to a new climate 
and exotic food. Although many governments 
now take every precaution concerning housing, 
food and medical care, the mortality rate of 
conscript labor is still excessive. When the na- 
tive is suddenly and forcibly thrown into contact 
with industrial civilization his psychological re- 
sistance to diseases such as tuberculosis is low- 
ered. Because of the compulsory methods used 
in the construction of the Congo-Ocean Railway 
in French Equatorial Africa and the failure of 
the administration to take adequate precautions 
17,000 native laborers engaged on the enterprise 
died between 1925 and 1929. When concen- 
trated in labor camps natives tend to lose their 
moral standards and their respect for their na- 
tive chiefs and native customs generally. More- 
over, the absence of men at European labor 
centers has created havoc with family and tribal 
organization. In order to avert a condition of 
social anarchy, which was threatened as a result 
of excessive recruiting of labor, the government 
of the Belgian Congo in 1925 issued instructions 
to the effect that no more than 10 percent of the 
male population could be taken from a native 
community to a labor center, although an addi- 
tional 15 percent could be employed on planta- 
tions in the vicinity of their homes. 

For economic and humanitarian reasons in- 
ternational protests against forced labor have 
been frequently made. Before the World War 
atrocities were exposed in the Congo Free State, 
the French Congo, the ‘‘cocoa islands*' of Por- 
tugal and the Putumayo district lying between 
Colombia and Peru. Public knowledge of the 
horrible character of these atrocities and of the 
general social consequences of forced labor led 
the old antislavery societies to devote themselves 
to agitation against forced labor and to a human- 
itarian demand for its abolition or limitation. 
The report on Liberian conditions made in 1930 
by an international commission of inquiry also 
stimulated this sentiment. 

The first international restrictions were im- 
posed on forced labor in the African and Pacific 
mandates of the League of Nations, by which 
labor may be imposed only for essentid public 
services. The mandates do not prohibit com- 


pulsory labor of women and children or state 
that compulsory labor may be imposed only 
after recourse to voluntary labor has failed, nor 
do they fix the term for which forced labor may 
be imposed. In 1924 the League established a 
Temporary Slavery Commission, and largely as 
a result of its studies a Slavery Convention was 
opened for signature at the Seventh Assembly 
in September, 1926. This convention recognizes 
(article v) “that recourse to compulsory or forced 
labor may have grave consequences’* and makes 
obligatory “all necessary measures to prevent 
compulsory or forced labor from developing into 
conditions analogous to slavery.** But while it 
requires “adequate remuneration** and forbids 
the removal of laborers from their usual place 
of residence, it permits compulsory or forced 
labor for both public and private purposes, pro- 
viding that “the High Contracting Parties shall 
endeavor progressively and as soon as possible 
to put an end to the practice’* of forced labor 
for private purposes. This convention was signed 
by thirty-six governments and adhered to with 
a reservation by the United States. 

Believing that the Slavery Convention was not 
sufficiently comprehensive, the governing body 
of the International Labour Office in 1926 estab- 
lished a Native Labour Section and appointed 
a Committee of Experts on Native Labour. 
Upon the basis of this committee’s exhaustive 
report on the law and practise relating to forced 
labor the convention of June 28, 1930, was 
drafted by the fourteenth session of the Inter- 
national Labour Conference, providing for the 
suppression “within the shortest possible pe- 
riod” of all forms of work or service “exacted 
from any person under the menace of any pen- 
alty and for which the said person has not 
offered himself voluntarily.” It exempts from 
its definition of forced labor any work exacted 
in case of emergency, in virtue of military con- 
scription or as a consequence of a conviction in 
a court of law or which forms part “of the nor- 
mal civic obligations of the citizens of a fully 
self-governing country” and minor communal 
services, provided that the members of the com- 
munity have the right to be consulted as to the 
need for such services. The convention provides 
that compulsory labor for private purposes must 
be completely suppressed and that compulsion 
for public purposes may be employed during a 
transitional period only. Before forced labor may 
be exacted for public purposes the competent 
authority must satisfy itself that the work to be 
done is of present or imminent necessity and of 
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important direct interest to the community, that 
it has been impossible to obtain voluntary labor 
and that the work will not lay too heavy a burden 
upon the present population. Forced labor ex- 
acted as a tax shall be progressively abofished. 
Only adult able bodied males between eighteen 
and forty-five may be called upon for forced 
labor. Whenever possible a medical officer shall 
determine physical fitness. School teachers, pu- 
pils and school officials shall be exempt. At no 
time shall the proportion of able bodied males 
taken exceed 25 percent. The maximum period 
for which any person may be taken shall not 
exceed sixty days a year. Normal working hours 
and wages shall be the same as for voluntary 
labor and a weekly day of rest shall be provided. 
Except in cases of special necessity persons from 
whom forced or compulsory labor is exacted 
shall not be transferred to districts where exotic 
food and climate will endanger their health. In 
no case shall workers be transported unless all 
measures relating to hygiene and accommoda- 
tion necessary to adapt them to the new condi- 
tions can be strictly applied. Signatories under- 
take to make an annual report on the measures 
taken to carry out the convention. At the end of 
five years the governing board of the Interna- 
tional Labour Office shall report to the General 
Conference on the working of the convention 
and the desirability of revision. By June, 1931, 
Great Britain, the Irish Free State and Liberia 
were the only governments to have ratified this 
convention. 

The United States tariff act of 1930 (section 
307) prohibited the entrance of “all goods, wares, 
articles, and merchandise produced or manufac- 
tured wholly or in part in any foreign country 
by convict labor or/and forced labor or/and in- 
dentured labor under penal sanctions” except 
when such goods are needed to meet the con- 
sumptive demands of the United States. Thus 
this measure serves to protect American indus- 
try rather than to discourage forced labor as 
such. This fact, considered along with the polit- 
ical difficulties facing a government which at- 
tempts to determine whether or not forced labor 
exists in foreign countries, would indicate that 
the imposition of sanctions against forced labor 
in a foreign country should be applied, if at all, 
by the instrumentdity of international organi- 
zation. 

Raymond Leslie Buell 
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FORCED LOANS are loans in name only. They 
are imposed upon the citizens by state authority 
and consequently lack the contractual basis 
which is an essential feature in the ordinary 
credit transaction. Forced loans differ, however, 
from ordinary taxes in that they carry a promise 
of repayment of principal as well as the payment 
of some rate of interest. Gaston Jeze distin- 
guishes between forced loans in countries with- 
out accumulations of wealth in liquid form and 
with no organized capital market ready to lend 
large sums to public debtors, and forced loans 
in countries with fully developed capitalism. In 
the former forced loans seem to have been the 
only effective way of raising large sums quickly; 
in the latter they may be justified only as an 
extraordinary fiscal measure to meet exceptional 
needs. 

Forced loans were widely resorted to in the 
Middle Ages and in modern times up to the 
eighteenth century. There was, however, a great 
difference between sporadic loans extorted by 
monarchs from great vassals, wealthy citizens, 
high functionaries, rich tax farmers and Jews 
and forced loans regularly demanded by the self- 
governing and highly developed Italian cities. In 
the former countries forced loans reflected the 
primitive ideas on credit and were looked upon 
as an assertion and often abuse of absolutist 
power. 'Fhe people were exasperated not only 
by the brutality with which the loans were often 
extorted but still more by the suspicion that the 
constitutional rights of the three estates might 
be endangered by such loans. Such were the 
forced loans in France until 1715 and those of 
the British kings until the middle of the seven- 
teenth century. While the York and Tudor kings 
understood how to secure money by “benevo- 
lences” in an apparently semivoluntary way, the 
Stuarts did not always avoid brutality in raising 
money. Their methods were so offensive to the 
people that Charles i was obliged as a concession 
forced by the Petition of Right to agree “that no 
man hereafter be compelled to make or yield any 
gift, loan, benevolence, tax, or such like charge, 
without common consent by Act of Parliament.” 
Nevertheless, in 1640, after having seized 130,- 
000 which had been deposited in the Tower by 
the merchants, Charles refused to give back the 
money before he received a loan of j(|40,ooo. 


The self-governing citizens of mediaeval Ven- 
ice, Florence and Genoa regarded forced loans 
as a very effective and generally not disputed 
fiscal policy. The origin of forced loans in the 
Italian cities is hard to determine. It is known 
that forced loans were made in Venice in 1171 
and 1172 and that in 1228 citizens were obliged 
to declare themselves by oath as ready to lend 
money to the republic in case of need. There 
were several factors which favored the wide- 
spread use of forced loans. The modern democ- 
ratized system of credit, the issue of bonds pay- 
able to bearer in small amounts to be subscribed 
by the middle class out of savings and suitable 
for sale in capital markets, was as yet unknown; 
voluntary credit was given only for short periods 
and secured by a general bond in the name of 
the creditor. These creditors were a few capi- 
talists of great political influence who not only 
demanded high rates of interest but generally 
insisted upon the control of specific sources of 
revenue as a pledge for their loans. Thus cities 
ran the risk of losing the control of their revenue 
system by resorting to voluntary credit. The 
direct taxes, most of them in the form of a gen- 
eral property tax, were nowhere exactly assessed 
and the yield was hardly sufficient to meet all 
fiscal needs of the time. The ruling classes, when 
called upon to contribute larger sums to meet 
fiscal needs in critical times, preferred to do it 
in the form of a forced loan, which assured them 
the return of the capital and a modest money 
rent. Interest charges on forced loans were cov- 
ered by import and export duties, the salt mo- 
nopoly and other taxes which in the main were 
paid by the lower classes. Finally, the institution 
of forced credit offered an escape from the oper- 
ations of anti-usury laws; ecclesiastical authori- 
ties regarded the receiving of interest as less 
sinful when the creditor was forced to lend the 
money. 

The city republics regarded forced loans as a 
special debt to be repaid as early as possible. 
The loans were paid on the basis of property as 
assessed for purposes of taxation. The assess- 
ments for the property tax were periodically re- 
newed. Declarations were made under oath and 
scrutinized by experts. Nevertheless, property 
was assessed at a value much lower than its real 
value. Small fortunes were exempt, and prop- 
erty invested in forced loans was to be deducted 
in the assessments of property. According to 
Luzzatto interest on the forced loans — ^generally 
5 percent — ^was with small interruptions regu- 
larly paid by Venice in the years between 1262 
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and 1381 and also for some decades after. The 
repayment of capital was not regular, but peri- 
odically attempted with energy. People who had 
no liquid sums at their disposal often saw no 
other way of raising the money demanded for 
loans than by selling their older claims at a dis- 
count. Notwithstanding the difficulties involved 
in the transfer of claims booked in the name of 
each creditor there was nearly always a lively 
commerce and much speculation in forced loans. 
As long as the interest was paid regularly and 
without deductions many rich people from other 
cities trusted the honesty of the republic and 
were ready to acquire Venetian loans. In the long 
run, however, the financial situation of Venice 
became endangered by the burden of the in- 
creasing debts. Occasionally, when the often 
repeated forced loans seemed no longer a suffi- 
cient source of revenue, desperate expedients 
such as reduction of interest on the debt and 
of the salaries of functionaries, loans from the 
revolving fund of the autonomous grain admin- 
istration and sales of public real property were 
attempted. 

In modern times the mediaeval practise of 
forced loans was replaced by the system of vol- 
untary credit which, developed in the middle of 
the seventeenth century in the Netherlands, was 
widely adopted in England at the end of the 
eighteenth century and in most other civilized 
countries in the nineteenth. Only France after 
the revolution reverted for a brief period to the 
forced loan policy, but with less success than 
the mediaeval Italian republics. From 1815 to 
1914 all well governed countries relied almost 
exclusively on voluntary loans in their credit 
transactions. I'he period of the World War and 
the years following it witnessed a temporary re- 
version to the practise of fV)rced loans, although 
in the somewhat disguised form of placing treas- 
ury bills with the note issuing central banks and 
the consequent suspension of specie payment 
for banknote's. Generally, however, the bellig- 
erent states preferred the use of voluntary credit, 
although the enormous pressure of patriotic 
propaganda and public opinion under which the 
loans were obtained impaired their voluntary 
nature. Forced funded loans were decided upon 
in Holland in 1914, in New Zealand in 1917, 
in the Australian commonwealth in 1918 — ^gen- 
erally with the effect that the mere decision was 
sufficient to bring forth a flow of voluntary sub- 
scriptions. After the war Norway announced a 
forced loan in 1920 but was able to find sub- 
scribers at easy terms for a voluntary loan; like- 
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wise Italy avoided realizing the plan of a forced 
loan agreed on in 1919. Germany during the 
most critical political and financial situation of 
1922 risked the experiment of a forced loan with 
little success: the interest has not been paid nor 
the principal refunded. Likewise Poland, Czech- 
oslovakia and Greece tried the expedient of 
forced loans, on the whole unsuccessfully. 

Experience has proved that voluntary funded 
debts in the form of interest bearing bonds 
which are j’>laced with investors at home and 
abroad are in normal times for well administered 
states a much more eflective method than 
forced loans. 

Giiston J eze’s argument that forced loans may 
be justified in highly civilized countries as an 
emergency measure may be correct if citizens 
are to be obliged not only to die but also to pay 
for their country. But only when all obligations 
of the debt service are without exception scru- 
pulously fulfilled may forced credit be justified 
as the lesser evil in a complicated situation. Very 
often, however, forced loans are only a symp- 
tom of inefficient credit policy or of a careless 
budget policy of governments, dffiey may be easy 
expedients at the time and may enable the most 
incapable government to subsist for a short time, 
but no state can in the long run arrive at satisfy- 
ing results by continued use of such means. It 
is only by one method of forced credit that great 
sums may be quickly raised in modern times^ — by 
issuing inconvertible pajier currency, a method 
correctly defined by Adolf Wagner as a forced 
loan on the metallic money circulation. But the 
fatal social, economic and financial consequences 
of such a policy of inflation are well known. 

W. Lotz 
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FORD, HENRY JONES (1851-1925), Amen- 
can journalist, historian and political scientist. 
His journalistic career, which identified him 
with newspapers in Baltimore, New York and 
Pittsburgh, began soon after his graduation 
from college and lasted until 1906, when he 
became a lecturer in politics at the Johns Hop- 
kins University. In 1908 he was appointed pro- 
fessor of politics at Princeton University, where 
he was thrown into close contact with Woodrow 
Wilson. During Wilson’s governorship Ford 
was appointed state commissioner of banking 
and insurance of New Jersey and early in 
Wilson’s first presidential administration was 
sent on a mission to the Philippines. As a 
member of the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion during 1920-21 he conducted several im- 
portant investigations and prepared one note- 
worthy decision concerning the commission’s 
authority to fix intrastate railroad rates. 

In The Natural History of the State (Prince- 
ton 1915) Ford presents a moderate defense of 
the organic theory of the state without, how- 
ever, upholding the metaphysical or idealistic 
point of view. His theory of the state shows the 
influence of Darwinism more than it does of 
Hegelianism. During the latter years of his 
life his work in politics centered more and more 
on the problems of representative government, 
in which field he may be considered to have 
continued the work of John Stuart Mill. In 
Representative Government (New York 1924) he 
rejects the Teutonic theory of the origin of 
representative institutions, contending that the 
real model of the British Parliament was the 
representative system worked out in the Do- 
minican order. In reference to modern govern- 
ment his chief contention is that in order to 
secure effective representation the representa- 
tive must be made responsible and that any 
devices such as direct legislation which enable 
the representative to avoid responsibility tend 
to defeat the true nature of representative 
government. 
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FORECASTING, BUSINESS. Prediction is 
an integral part of any scientific generalization 
as to the relationship between two or more fac- 
tors: if properly established the generalization 
must hold not only with regard to observations 
made in the past but also in all future obser- 
vations of the same phenomena. Prediction is 
even more organically related to those generali- 
zations which establish a definite time sequence 
in the occurrence of certain factors. Indeed 
generalizations of this type form the essential 
logical basis of all types of forecasting whether 
they concern the weather orthe stockmarket. On 
a different level the same is true of so-called 
evolutionary laws, or laws of development. For 
this case, however, an important qualification 
must be made: since such laws involve compli- 
cated combinations of simple relationships of co- 
existence and sequence, unforeseeable changes 
in the combination may invalidate at least in 
part forecasts implied in generalizations regard- 
ing trends of development. In so far as economic 
theorists have attempted to formulate evolu- 
tionary laws, they have also indulged in long 
range economic forecasts; witness, for example, 
the law of diminishing returns in its earlier ver- 
sions, Ricardo’s generalizations regarding long 
time trends in the distribution of income or the 
Marxian formula as to concentration of wealth 
and proletarization of the masses. Such predic- 
tions, based upon a theoretical analysis of struc- 
tural changes in the economic system, are quite 
different from business forecasting. The problem 
of the business forecaster is a more limited one: 
whether he is concerned with a single branch of 
business activity or with general business con- 
ditions he aims to anticipate only those changes 
which may be expected to occur within a few 
months. Even “intermediate forecasting” for a 
period from one to five years is commonly re- 
garded as too ambitious an undertaking for a 
business forecaster. Because of their greater con- 
creteness and immediacy business forecasts are 
more dependent upon accurate and prompt 
measurement of the current situation than upon 
a theoretical interpretation of the forces at work. 

It is obvious from the nature of the business 
system that prediction has always been a func- 
tion of enterprise, but business forecasting as 
a specialized activity is almost entirely a de- 
velopment of the twentieth century. Specializa- 
tion in forecasting has grown out of the work 
of gathering and summarizing information about 
general business conditions and has received 
great impetus from the recent rapid accumula- 
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tion of economic statistics, the development of 
statistical technique, the study of business cycles 
and the urgent need of men of affairs to make 
prompt and appropriate adjustments to the in- 
creasingly frequent changes in business condi- 
tions. 

Before the close of the sixteenth century there 
had developed in Venice and a few other trading 
centers specialized information gathering serv- 
ices which provided merchants and other sub- 
scribers with political and trade news. During 
the same century the Fuggers of Augsburg de- 
veloped and maintained an extensive interna- 
tional information service for their own private 
use. I’he phenomenal rise of the house of Roth- 
schild in the early years of the nineteenth cen- 
tury was based in no small part upon the effi- 
ciency of its private news service, which enabled 
the firm to receive in advance of its competi- 
tors information of vital import to its financial 
interests. 

As the activities of the peoples of western 
Europe and America became increasingly organ- 
ized on the basis of a business economy, the 
sources of infonnation concerning business grad- 
ually became more numerous and more re- 
liable. Since the middle of the nineteenth cen- 
tury in the United States and England a growing 
number of financial, commercial and trade pe- 
riodicals have been established which provide 
monthly or weekly reports of business condi- 
tions and developments. Yearbooks and other 
publications of various government departments, 
consular reports and bank letters on business 
conditions have also increased in number and 
content. Reports on the condition of national 
banks in the United States were made four times 
a year or oftener beginning with 1863. Data at 
monthly or more frequent intervals were avail- 
able on such items as foreign trade, bank clear- 
ings and interest rates. In 1884 the Dow- Jones 
daily letter was first issued, containing an 
average of daily prices of certain stocks on the 
New York Stock Exchange. In 1897 Bradstreefs, 
which had for some years published quarterly 
the price quotations for about 100 commodities, 
began the monthly publication of a composite 
index of these prices; in 1899 the London Ecom- 
omist began publishing a monthly price index. 
About 1900 monthly data for such important 
items as building permits in large cities and pig 
iron production for the entire country became 
available in the United States. Elsewhere cur- 
rent business reporting on a systematic basis has 
developed more recently, but it is growing rap- 
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idly in all industrialized countries and is becom- 
ing increasingly quantitative in character. 

it is not surprising that the United States, 
with its increasing variety of currently available 
economic statistics, its business subject to wider 
fluctuations than those found in Europe and its 
people largely absorbed in business pursuits, 
should have been the first country to develop 
organizations specializing in the forecasting of 
general business conditions. In 1904 R. W. Bab- 
son established a commercial service to provide 
clients with both business reports and business 
predictions. For several years he experimented 
with the construction of charts of economic time 
series and finally with the computation of a 
composite barometer. The Babsonchart, which 
was destined to become widely known in the 
business world, was first published in its familiar 
form in 1910. By novel means its author had 
combined into a single weighted index of gen- 
eral business a large number of time series repre- 
senting agricultural and industrial production, 
interest rates and commodity prices. For most of 
these series he used a unique type of adjust- 
ment for seasonal variation, and he represented 
the long time trend of the composite by an ad- 
justed index of bank clearings. There also ap- 
peared upon the chart separate indices for stock 
prices, commodity prices and bond yields. In so 
far as Bahsori’s foreca.sts were based upon this 
chart they were said to be inferred primarily 
from the relation of the composite index of 
business to the line representing nonnal. 

Almost simultaneously with the beginning of 
regular publication of the Babsonchart, J. H. 
Brookrnire, who had for several years been pro- 
viding a group of clients with business forecasts, 
formally established another forecasting service. 
Brookrnire was a pioneer in forecasting on the 
basis of cyclical sequence. His chart portrayed 
three indices representing respectively credit 
supply, stock prices and volume of business. 
He held that a persistent rise of an index of the 
potential supply of bank credit was typically 
followed in a few months by a similar rise in 
security prices and that the latter in turn was 
followed by an expansion of general business 
and a rise in commodity prices; the declines of 
the three factors, which completed the cycle, 
followed in the same order. 

Crude as were the statistical methods em- 
ployed by these pioneer organizations in the 
early years of their work they performed valuable 
service in forcing upon the attention of the busi- 
ness man the importance of analyzing funda- 
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mental series of economic statistics. Certain 
early services specializing in security market fore- 
casts have also done work of educational value. 
The oldest of these, that of Thomas Gibson, was 
begun in 1907. 

While practical men were grappling directly 
with the problem of prediction, the ground- 
work was being laid for the making of funda- 
mental contributions by scientific workers. Dur- 
ing the second half of the nineteenth century 
European investigators, unable longer to dismiss 
the recurring economic crises as manifestations 
of fortuitous maladjustments in the economic 
system, attempted more careful explanations of 
the periodicity of business fluctuations. Nearly 
all of them buttressed their analyses wdth some 
reference to historical data and to such statistics 
as were available. The first to make considerable 
use of statistics was Clement Juglar in his 
monumental work, Dcs crises corntnerciales et de 
leur retoiir p^riodique (1862). A notable advance 
in this type of statistical investigation was 
marked by the publication in 1913 of Wesley C. 
Mitchell’s Business Cycles, which is a statistical 
study of annual economic data for the United 
States, England and France from 1890 to 1911 
combined with a historical and theoretical 
analysis. At the same time considerable progress 
was also made in the methods of statistical analy- 
sis. New techniques which were evolved first 
in the field of biometry were soon applied to 
social and economic statistics. Outstanding ex- 
amples of their application to economic time 
series were found in Henry L. Moore's Economic 
Cycles (1914) and Forecasting the Yield and the 
Price of Cotton (1917). 

About 1915 attention was attracted to the at- 
tempts of Warren M. Persons to improve upon 
the statistical technique of forecasting general 
business conditions. Largely on the basis of his 
preliminary results he was appointed statistician 
of the Harvard University Committee on Eco- 
nomic Research upon its formation in 1917 and 
there carried forward the first work in business 
forecasting to win general recognition from stat- 
isticians and economists. Persons subjected to 
cyclical analysis every appropriate time series 
available for the United States; the results 
announced in 1919 covered the pre-war period 
from 1903 to 1913; later the investigation was 
extended to the years 1875 to 1902. Each series 
was corrected for seasonal variation and for secu- 
lar trend and, since the result was held to repre- 
sent a combination of cyclical and random fluc- 
tuations, those series which appeared to be 


largely affected by factors independent of the 
cyclical movement of business activity were not 
used. Then in order to measure as precisely as 
possible the average relationship with reference 
to time between the movements of the various 
series the coeflicient of correlation for each pair 
of series was computed for different amounts of 
lag. The computations showed that the series 
fall naturally into three groups representing (a) 
stock speculation, (b) the condition of industry 
and trade and (c) the supply of funds. While 
the series in each group tend to fluctuate syn- 
chronously, the sequence in the movements of 
the diflferent groups is speculation-business- 
money. The series in each group were then 
merged into a kind of average and the forecast- 
ing system based on a study of the movements of 
the three composite curves. 'Fhe original results 
obtained by the Harvard group confirmed the 
earlier three-curve barometer of Brookmire, but 
the methods by which the Harvard barometer 
had been derived and the care with which the 
interrelations among the movements of the 
curves were interpreted represented important 
advances over Brookmire s pioneer work. 

Several years later tlie 1 larvard system of fore- 
casting was considerably modified. It was held 
that beginning with 1923 the United States en- 
tered an era of the “regulated business cycle,” 
the principal manifestation of which is a fairly 
even course of the general level of business ac- 
tivity accompanied by brief fluctuations of an 
“intennediate character” in security and com- 
modity speculation and in the production of 
basic materials. To predict these intermediate 
movements and the associated shifts in credit 
the study of a number of series not included in 
the three composite curves was found necessary. 

Harvard was probably the most important 
single factor in American forecasting in the post- 
war period. It has exercised a considerable and 
almost immediate influence upon the statistical 
methods of the other forecasting services and 
stimulated the establishment by a number of uni- 
versity bureaus of business research of forecast- 
ing services for local regions. It has also influ- 
enced the forecasting work of the rapidly grow- 
ing number of large private business concerns 
that employ economic statisticians to assist them 
in shaping their business policy in conformity 
with the business outlook. 

Another major influence in this field has been 
the work of Henry L. Moore. It has been impor- 
tant in the forecasting of price and production of 
individual commodities, particularly agricultural 
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products, to which increasing attention has been 
given both by government departments and pri- 
vate bodies. In this branch of forecasting a high- 
ly refined statistical technique has been em- 
ployed: lines of regression obtained by multiple 
correlation are used as bases for prediction. 

The development of forecasting in the United 
States has proved internationally contagious. 
Since 1921 at least one institute for business 
cycle research and forecasting has been estab- 
lished in practically every country in Europe, 
most of them affiliated in some way with univer- 
sities and some of them having official connec- 
tions with statistical departments of govern- 
ments and trade associations. The London and 
Cambridge Economic Service, established in 
3923; the section on economic indices of the sta- 
tistical institute of the University of Paris, which 
began functioning in 1923; and the committee on 
economic indices of the universities of Padua 
and Rome, created in 1926, cooperate with the 
Harv^ard group and among themselves in the in- 
terpretation of business conditions, special em- 
phasis being placed upon developments in their 
respective countries. Nearly all of the European 
forecasting services and the Canadian Economic 
Service affiliated with McIMaster University 
have adopted much of the technique of analysis 
employed by the Harvard service. They have 
stressed the importance of the accumulation and 
interpretation of data rather than the develop- 
ment of statistical technique. Many of them do 
not regard forecasting as a major line of activity 
and have not gone beyond predicting fluctuations 
of a seasonal character, 'i’he conditions in these 
countries are in certain respects quite different 
from those obtaining in the United States: in 
some of them the importance of agriculture as a 
factor in the national economy is much greater, 
virtually all of them are more affected by the “ir- 
regular” disturbances characteristic of the period 
of post-war readjustment, and in a number of 
countries reliable and promptly available data 
are scarce. 

An exceptional place among these institutions 
is occupied by the Institut fiir Konjunkturfor- 
schung established in Berlin in 1925, which 
through official connection with the central sta- 
tistical office of the Reich and other important 
organizations both public and private is unusu- 
ally fortunate in the matter of access to significant 
data. It compiles and publishes a number of in- 
dices which measure: (i) conditions in the field 
of production — orders, raw material imports, 
output, export of finished products; (2) the utili- 
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zation of available capacity in the manufacture of 
producers’ and consumers’ goods; (3) movements 
of stocks of commodities; (4) the turnover in for- 
eign trade as an indication of the functioning of 
domestic markets; (5) future business prospects 
— extension of long term credits, flow of orders, 
unused capacity; (6) the circulation of money 
and credit; (7) the dynamics of capital, money 
and commodity markets in their interrelation; 
(8) price movements. It is intended that these 
indices in combination should present a balance 
sheet f)f the national economy and give warning 
of future strains and stresses which may be 
caused by a growing disequilibrium between the 
interrelated parts of the economic system. 

The development of forecasting has been par- 
alleled by a multiplication of currently main- 
tained time series. There are now about thirty 
countries for which commodity price indices 
have been established, most of them since the 
World War. In a number of them current data 
concerning wages, employment and production 
of basic commodities are now being collected and 
rc[>()rted. 1 n the I ^ nited States the current compi- 
laticai of the great majority of time series now 
available was not begun until after 1918. Ex- 
cept for a few fields, of which employment is 
possibly the most important, the United States 
leads in the quantity of currently available data 
which arc needed for economic forecasting. 

In spite of the recent rapid multiplication of 
economic statistics theorists need further data. 
Some of the leading theories of business cycles 
cannot be tested until there are made available 
over a period of years reliable and comprehen- 
sive data concerning such items as incomes, sav- 
ings, investments, margins of profit, stocks of 
goods and prices at dilTerent stages in the pro- 
ductive and distributive process. At present 
improvement in forecasting practise depends 
largely upon the further development of theory 
and upon the elaboration of its application to sta- 
tistical data. There is need for clarification of 
the relations between cyclical oscillations, other 
periodical fluctuations and structural changes, 
and for the adaptation of the general pattern of 
cyclical movements to the specific conditions 
obtaining in each country and region. 

All methods of business forecasting necessarily 
rest upon the assumption that there is order in 
the course of economic events. There are, how- 
ever, significant differences of opinion as to the 
nature of this order. Some forecasters rely pri- 
marily upon the view that certain important 
phases of business activity have conformed and 
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will in large measure continue to conform to 
discoverable patterns. At the other extreme are 
those who believe that the forces making for dis- 
ruption of previous relationships arc likely to be 
more powerful than the forces making for their 
recurrence and who prefer therefore to begin by 
assuming that important factors in the current 
situation differ individually or in combination 
from those which have obtained in the past. 

Those who are strongly impressed with the 
regularities among past events forecast primarily 
by what may be called the method of historical 
comparison. A simple subtype of this method of 
prediction which was common before the statis- 
tical age in economics and which still frequently 
occurs may be characterized as that of analogy. 
The present is thought to be like a certain previ- 
ous period and the outcome of the current sit- 
uation is therefore expected to be like that which 
occurred in the earlier instance. Examples of 
such reasoning in the literature of business fore- 
casting are abundant but the analogies arc typi- 
cally confined so largely to surface resemblances 
as to disqualify the inferences from serious con- 
sideration. 

A more significant form of forecasting by his- 
torical comparison is that based upon carefully 
delineated patterns derived by the application of 
the new statistical techniques. The Brookmire- 
Persons sequence in the major fluctuations of 
curves representing stock prices, business activ- 
ity and credit supply is a good illustration of this 
method of forecasting. The principal inadequa- 
cies of this particular pattern as a basis of predic- 
tion have been those inherent in some degree in 
every correlation yet discovered in the field of 
general business. First, the regularity of the re- 
lationships for the test period itself is insufficient 
to make the pattern an altogether satisfactory 
forecaster for current use. Second, it is not cer- 
tain that even such regularity of relationship as 
has obtained for the test period will recur in 
the near future. The fact that on the basis of a 
given lag an extremely high correlation is found 
between important time series does not afford a 
convincing basis for prediction unless the ob- 
served relation is buttressed by a rational expla- 
nation, and substantial grounds exist for the 
belief that this relation is not likely to be 
seriously disturbed during the period covered by 
the forecast. It is quite possible for high correla- 
tion to occur between series where the relation- 
ship is only nominal or for such correlation to be 
procured by unjustifiable manipulative treat- 
ment of the data. Even patterns which are known 


to represent significant relations have often be- 
trayed the forecaster at a critical moment because 
of the sudden injection of new elements into the 
situation. This is true of projected secular trends 
for individual industries, concerns and commod- 
ities as well as of cyclical sequences. 

In contrast with those who forecast by pattern 
are individuals who have been so strongly im- 
pressed by the unique aspects of successive peri- 
ods that they reject altogether the use of eco- 
nomic barometers and attempt to forecast by 
what may be termed the method of crosscut 
analysis. This method requires that each fore- 
cast represent a sort of balanced judgment based 
on a careful evaluation of the forces making for 
expansion and those making for recession. The 
process by which thoughtful men of affairs ar- 
rived at important forecasts in the prestatistical 
period must have been largely of this character. 
Even now the method has certain points in its 
favor. It is adapted to take account of factors 
which may be important but are not susceptible 
of quantitative treatment. Furthermore, it is the 
very nature of this method to inquire into the 
processes by which impulses are transmitted 
from one element in the business situation to 
another, and it may thus lead its user to avoid 
the pitfall of forecasting from empirical regulari- 
ties unsupported by rational explanations. I'he 
forecaster by pattern may be satisfied with a 
superficial relationship, and the inferences he 
draws concerning the future may easily prove 
less satisfactory than those of an experienced 
user of crosscut analysis. 

The weaknesses of the latter method, however, 
are as obvious as its advantages. At every step 
the process is essentially subjective, and there is 
no current objective check upon inferences so 
derived except the carefully measured relations 
that have obtained in the past. In fact, all fore- 
casters of standing use both historical compari- 
son and crosscut analysis; they differ only in the 
emphasis placed upon the one as against the 
other. The complexity of the flow of interrelated 
events compels statistical research for patterns, 
while the construction and use of the latter call 
for judgment at every step from the statement of 
the problem to the interpretation of the final 
result. 

There are difficulties in the path of the busi- 
ness forecaster that are not likely to be overcome 
even by the most skilful combination of the two 
methods. The greater and more widespread the 
attention to forecasting, the greater the probable 
effect of the prediction upon the time and inten- 
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sity and possibly even the direction of business 
changes. Allowance can be made in advance for 
these probable effects, but it will be inherently 
difficult to estimate them accurately. The value 
of a forecast to one who desires it for private gain 
depends upon the fact that it is not generally 
acted upon or at least not promptly. If the reac- 
tions to a series of forecasts from a given source 
were general and in accord with one another, 
that fact itself would result in a change in the net 
response to predictions from that source. Since 
the value of a business forecast to the individual 
consists in part in its enabling him to anticipate 
his competitors in a given line of action, it is 
difficult to imagine the attainment of a very high 
degree of accuracy in forecasting competitive 
business activity. 

Another limitation is the impossibility of elim- 
inating the effect of human emotion upon the 
judgments rendered by forecasters. There is a 
strong tendency for the analyst to let his desires 
influence what he expects. This may lead him to 
anticipations more nearly in conformity with his 
wishes than are warranted by the facts; a con- 
scious attempt on his part to resist this tendency 
may result in the opposite course. I'hose who 
publish their predictions may become too much 
concerned with their reputations for correctness 
and thus saddle themselves with an emotional 
handicap. Facts most in conflict with the predic- 
tion are likely to be minimized and those most in 
accord with it magnified; the situation can no 
longer be appraised with the required degree of 
objectivity, and the correctness of the forecast 
may thus be vitally impaired. Those who stand 
to gain from favorable developments are sub- 
jected to the temptation of being unduly opti- 
mistic in their predictions. Forecasting agencies 
eager to please their clients are under pressure 
to emphasize the hopeful aspects of the situa- 
tion. The records of forecasting services com- 
monly show an optimistic bias. 

The soundness of predictions has an impor- 
tant bearing on the usefulness of forecasting for 
stabilizing business activity. Economically un- 
sound forecasts may serve to prolong and in- 
tensify maladjustments rather than to accom- 
plish their prompt correction. Whether the net 
effect of forecasting proves to be disruptive or 
stabilizing would seem to depend in the first 
place upon the soundness of the theory, the ade- 
quacy of the data and the effectiveness of the 
analytical technique which the forecasters com- 
mand. In the second place, the effectiveness of 
forecasting in mitigating threatening economic 
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disequiJibria depends upon the response of the 
business coniinuiiity to forecasts. In a quasi- 
competitive regime of the present day there is 
no assurance that the intensity of the response 
will correspond to the need for business adjust- 
ments. Nevertheless, forecasting may prove to be 
an effective stabilizing influence in the hands 
of public bodies which have the requisite power 
to undertake definite action designed to influ- 
ence business developments; an outstanding ex- 
ample is the central bank, which shapes its 
policy of credit control on the basis of its own 
forecast. 

The serious use of business forecasting by 
business executives as an aid in management is 
not yet general even in the United States but it is 
growing, particularly among the larger corpora- 
tions. Certain public utilities make careful pre- 
dictions both of the secular trend of their own 
business by regions and of the cyclical fluctua- 
tions of general activity. Railroads use short 
term forecasts for industries and for regions as 
a basis for allocating cars. A number of large in- 
dustrial and commercial concerns employ eco- 
nomic statisticians primarily for forecasting and 
a great many subscribe to one or more of the 
general business forecasting services. In 1931 
there were in the United States about thirty such 
services not counting government bulletins, bank 
and brokerage house letters and business jour- 
nals which contain ]>redictions. A few of these 
services attemj)t in their forecasts to cover every 
important field of economic activity; their pub- 
lications are as highly valued for the information 
they contain as for the forecasts they present. 

Garfield V. Cox 

See: BusiNiiSs Cycli-s; Conjuncture; Time Series; 
Curve Fitting; Index Numukrs; Demand, section on 
Statistical Demand Curves; Crop and Livestock 
Reportincj; Statistic^; Stabilization, Business. 
Consult: Hardy, C. O., and Cox, G. V., Forecasting 
Business Conditions (Chicago 1927); Jordan, D. F., 
Practical Business Forecasting (New York 1927); Per- 
sons, Warren M., Forecasting Business Cycles (New 
York 1931); Haney, Lewis IL, Business Forecasting 
(Boston 1931); The Problem of Business Forecasting^ 
ed. by Warren M. Persons and others (Boston 1924); 
Persons, Warren M., “Construction of a Business 
Barometer Based upon Annual Data” in American 
Economic Review^ vol. vi (1916) 739~(>9i Smith, Brad- 
ford B., “A Forecasting Index for Business” in Amer- 
ican Statistical Association, Jowrwrt/, vol. xxvi (1931) 
115-27; International Labour Office, Economic Ba^ 
rometersy Studies and Reports, scr. N, no. 5 (Geneva 
1924); Lacombe, K., La prhnsion en matiere de crises 
iconomiques (Paris 1926); Wagemann, Ernst, Konjunk- 
turlehre (Berlin 1928), tr. by D. H. Blelloch as Eco^ 
nomic Rhythm (New York 1930) chs. xii-xiv; Bowlcy, 
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A. L., Breisky, W., Gini, C., March, 1 .., Persons, 
W. M., Wagemann, E., and Lipihski, Ed., in Institut 
International de Statistique, Bulletin^ vol. xxiv, pt. ii 
(1930) 219-347, 458-65; Wagenfiihr, Rolf, Die Kon- 
junkturtheorie in Russland (Jena 1929); Bresciani- 
Turroni, C., “ Considerazioni sui *baromctri* econo- 
mici** in Giornale dcgli econnmistiy 4th ser., vol. Ixviii 
(1928) 1-26, 361-93, 579-619; Kondratieff, N. D., 
“Das Problem der Prognose, in Sonderheit der sozial- 
wirtschafllichen” in Annalen der Betriehswirtschafty 
vol. i (1927) 41-64, 221-52; Morgenstern, Oskar, 
Wirtsc}iaftsprof*nos€y fine Untersuchung ihrer Voraus^ 
setzungen und M oglichkeiten (Vienna 1928); Cox, Gar- 
field V., An Appraisal of American Business Forecasts 
(2nd ed. Chicago 1930); Working, Pvlmer J., “Evalua- 
tion of Methods Used in Commodity Price Forecast- 
ing** with discussion by E. Waterman and A. W. 
Marget, and Cowan, Donald R. O., ‘“Phe Commer- 
cial Application of P'orecasting Methods’* in Journal 
of Farm Economics^ vol. xii (1930) 119-63. See also 
publications of forecasting services, particularly the 
Review of Economic Statistics of the Harvard Eco- 
nomic Society and the Vierteljahrshefte of the Institut 
fiir Konjunkturforschung. 

FOREIGN CORPORATIONS. The law of 
every modern state distinguishes certain corpo- 
rations which are called domestic from others 
which are called foreign and commonly treats 
corporations of each class differently, at least in 
certain rc'spects. But the content of the terms 
is not the same in all states. In common law 
states, undoubtedly in large part because of the 
influence of the theory that a corporation is a 
creation or fiction of the law from which its 
charter is derived, a corporation is held to be 
domestic with respect to the incorporating state, 
and foreign with respect to other states. In civil 
law states, where the concession and fiction the- 
ories are less generally accepted, various tests of 
domesticity are applied — ^where the corporation 
was chartered or authorized, where the acts re- 
sulting in incorporation were performed, where 
the center of its business operations or of ad- 
ministration is or where its seat is fixed by its 
constituting document. Different tests of domes- 
ticity may be applied to different types of cor- 
porations. Civil law states commonly treat a 
corporation which has received express authori- 
zation from a state as domestic with respect to 
such state; whereas if the authorization is not 
express, the corporation is treated as domestic 
with respect to the state in which its adminis- 
trative center is located. 

The conception of a corporation as a fictitious 
entity was welcomed in the early American 
common law because it was perceived to be an 
excellent weapon to restrain these entities, then 
unpopular. It was easy to deduce from the fic- 


tion theory that a corporation could have no 
existence outside the state incorporating it. As 
each state of the United States has plenary in- 
corporating power, a corporation incorporated 
in one state was early and still is held to be 
foreign with respect to all others. 

Unlike the state legislatures Congress has no 
general incorporating power. The constitution, 
however, does confer on Congress exclusive 
power to legislate for the District of Columbia 
and for the territories. When Congress incor- 
porates in the exercise of such power, the cor- 
poration is held to be domestic with respect to 
that legal unit of which Congress was at the time 
acting as a legislature. In addition it was early 
held that Congress could exercise the incorpo- 
rating power when acting as what may be called 
a national legislature, in instances where such 
action was a necessary or proper means for car- 
rying into execution any power conferred by the 
constitution upon the government of the United 
States. Except for the incorporation of national 
banks exercise by Congress of this power has 
been relatively infrequent and no general fed- 
eral incorporation statute exists. 'Die domesticity 
of corporations incorporated pursuant to this 
power, commonly called federal constitutional 
corporations, is not wholly clear, but they are 
undoubtedly foreign with respect to all states in 
which they neither carry on business nor have 
their administrative center. 

The right of a corporation to sue outside the 
state incorporating it was apparently never seri- 
ously contested in the United States, but when 
exterritorial corporate activity involved other 
action it was urged that since a corporation could 
not exist outside its charter state it could not 
act outside such state. Such a contention could 
not prevail in view of the demands of expanding 
business, and in the leading case of Bank of 
Augusta V. Earle [38 U. S. 519 (1839)] Chief 
Justice Taney squarely met this contention and 
established the orthodox American theory that 
although a corporation could not exist outside 
the incorporating state it could effectively act 
elsewhere by agents with the permission of the 
state in which the act was done. To find per- 
mission Taney resorted to the doctrine of com- 
ity, holding that in the absence of legislation to 
the contrary states permit acts on behalf of for- 
eign corporations “not contrary to local policy.*’ 
This has since been construed to mean acts 
which corporations as such are permitted to do 
in these states. 

While this decision established the possibility 
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of exterritorial corporate activity it preserved 
for non-charter states a wide field of control, 
since it made clear that legislation could with- 
hold or condition such permission. Legislation 
imposing conditions upon the exercise of all or 
at least of certain kinds of corporate actix ity hy 
foreign corporations soon became common in 
the states. Today many states have statutory 
provisions requiring a foreign corporation, even 
though incorporated in another state of the 
ITnitcd States, before doing business to file a 
copy of its charter and a financial statement, to 
appoint an agent upon whom process may be 
served in actions against it and to pay a tax. 

The effect of non-compliance wdth such legis- 
lation, assuming its constitutionality, is a matter 
of interpretation. Sometimes it is held to be 
merely a bar to maintaining in the courts of the 
state suits arising from corporate action within 
the state. Sometimes such legislation purports 
to make or is construed as making such action 
unlawful, with varying consequences. Ordina- 
rily, however, non-compliance does not prevent 
the recognition of the fact of incorporation. 

Early state legislation often dealt harshly wdth 
foreign corporations. It was argued that since 
permission of the state was requii ed for activity 
therein any condition might be imposed on th(i 
granting of such permission. Business needs, 
however, re(|uired some limitation on this view 
and the courts soon found it in the United States 
constitution. 

In the case of the relatively small number of 
federal constitutional corporations, grounds for 
constitutional protection are obvious. Describ- 
ing these corporations as instrumentalities of the 
federal government the courts have held uncon- 
stitutional any attempt by states to limit or con- 
dition their exterritorial activity. The problem 
of protecting corporations incorporated by the 
individual states has been more serious. 

Prior to 1868 it had generally been thought 
that the commerce clause of the United States 
constitution applied only to navigation. This 
assumption was dispelled in that year by the 
decision in Paul v. Virginia [75 U. S. 168 (1868)]. 
In addition the court said that a state legislature 
could not refuse to permit the performance 
within the state by a foreign corporation of acts 
in the course of interstate or foreign commerce. 
Since then it has been clearly established that a 
state legislature can neither withhold nor con- 
dition such permission. 

Since many forms of business enterprise of 
national scope and importance, such as insur- 
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ance, arc held not to constitute interstate com- 
merce, some further limitation on the power to 
impose conditions was needed. The extent of 
possible constitutional protection was limited 
because courts hostile to corporate activity had 
early decided that a corporation was not a “citi- 
zen” of any state and, before doing business or 
owning property in a state, not a person within 
its jurisdiction, in the constitutional meaning of 
those terms. Certain palliative doctrines hav^c 
been w^orked out, however. The doctrine of un- 
constitutional conditions has been devised by 
the United States Supreme Court to the effect 
that slate legislatures cannot impose conditions 
“violative of rights secured by the United States 
Constitution.” Under this doctrine the Supreme 
Court has held unconstitutional attempts i)y the 
states to -prevent the removal of suits to the 
federal courts and attempts to legislate in con- 
nection with the intrastate business of corpora- 
tions engaged in interstate commerce, in such a 
w^ay as to burden unduly the interstate business. 
The doctrine of unconstitutional conditions has 
not as yet been fully developed but it is certain 
that in view th(n*eof the Supreme Court can, if 
it will, do much to \’itiate arbitrary and unreason- 
able legislation. While the full extent of the 
protection alTordcd hy the contract clause of the 
constitution is not yet clear, it is certain that a 
foreign corporation is entitled to ])rotection 
against state legislation imjxiiring the obligation 
of contracts. F'urthermore, it is now established 
that a foreign corporation car, under some cir- 
cumstances at ItMst, be “a person within the 
jurisdiction” of a state and as such be entitled 
to protection under the Fourteenth Amend- 
ment. 

Arbitrary legislation by one state with respect 
to corporations of other states is today probably 
the exception rather than the rule. This has led 
to another problem, that of charter mongcring. 
It is established common law in the United 
States that the law of the incorporating state 
governs such (|uestions as the purposes for which 
a corporation may be formed , the classes of stock 
which it may issue, the consideration for which 
stock may be issued, the rights and obligations 
of shareholders and the duties of directors. It is 
also established that the charter state may im- 
pose an excise tax for the privilege of in corpora* 
tion and of continued existence, and, what is 
most important, it is at present held immaterial 
for all these purposes that the corporation carries 
on no business and has no operating headquar- 
ters within the charter state. It is not uncommon 
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for states to yield to the temptation to attract by 
lax corporate legislation incorporators of enter- 
prises intended to be carried on in other com- 
munities and thus secure added revenue. The 
effect upon security holders and creditors has 
frequently been disastrous. An appeal to state 
self-respect probably cannot completely suc- 
ceed; the danger remains until all states coop- 
erate, and some states yield but little to such an 
appeal. 

Federal incorporation has been suggested as 
affording relief from arbitrary legislation and 
unreasonable conditions on the one hand and 
from lax incorporation provisions on the other. 
Such relief could be secured only by exclusive 
congressional power over incorporation or con- 
trol of at least such businesses as are not of 
purely local scope and significance. Such drastic 
extension of congressional power would have 
distinct advantages. Incorporation under federal 
law has proved successful in Germany and Aus- 
tria and is now generally approved in the Union 
of South Africa. Federal legislation could pro- 
tect the states’ financial interests. But the dangers 
of centralization although often overemphasized 
are an important consideration. And for a com- 
plete solution it would be necessary to amend 
the constitution, generally a very difficult proc- 
ess, especially when the need for change is not 
obvious to the layman. An extension of existing 
constitutional conceptions can undoubtedly give 
substantial relief from arbitrary state legislation, 
while difficulties arising from lax corporate leg- 
islation by certain states can probably be less- 
ened considerably through blue sky legislation, 
federal legislation as to interstate commerce cor- 
porations and state legislation as to foreign cor- 
porations not engaged in interstate or foreign 
commerce. 

The position in other federal countries of a 
corporation domestic with respect to one con- 
stituent state and acting in another affords inter- 
esting comparison. In the Dominion of Canada 
the provincial legislatures have plenary power 
to incorporate companies ‘Vith provincial ob- 
jects.** Power to incorporate companies with 
other objects lies with the dominion Parliament, 
and a Dominion Companies Act is in force. A 
corporation incorporated under the legislature 
of one province is foreign with respect to all 
others. It may act in other provinces only with 
their permission, and this permission may be 
withheld or conditioned by legislation. Charter 
mongering does not seem to have caused trouble 
in Canada. A corporation formed under domin- 


ion law may not be excluded from the provinces 
but is subject to such provincial laws as do not 
“sterilize, or affect the destruction of, the capac- 
ities and powers which the Dominion has validly 
conferred.** 

In the Commonwealth of Australia the divi- 
sion of incorporating power between the federal 
and state governments is largely the same as in 
the United States. The constitution (art. 51, 
sect, xx) gives the commonwealth the power to 
legislate with regard to “foreign corporations 
and trading and financial corporations formed 
within the limits of the Commonwealth,** but 
the judges of the High Court disagree as to the 
meaning of the section [Huddart Parker and Co. 
Prop., Ltd. V. Moorehead, 8 Commonwealth 
Law Reports 330 (1908)]. As in Canada, charter 
mongering does not appear to be a source of 
trouble, but there has been agitation for a gen- 
eral and exclusive incorporating power in the 
commonwealth. 

Incorporation in the Union of South Africa 
has been under federal control since the Com- 
panies Act of 1926. A company formed under 
this act cannot be excluded or its activity ham- 
pered by the legislation of any state in the union. 
Similarly a corporation formed under German 
or Austrian federal legislation may not be ex- 
cluded by any of the federated states. 

In the United States the common law doctrine 
of comity applies with equal force to corpora- 
tions incorporated outside the United States. So 
also does the doctrine that a state can by legis- 
lation (except as limited by constitutional provi- 
sion) withhold or condition such permission. 
The protection afforded to corporations incor- 
porated outside the United States is, under pres- 
ent constitutional interpretation, the same as for 
corporations incorporated by the states. No leg- 
islation of any state of the United States dis- 
tinguishes between corporations of other states 
of the union and those of foreign countries. 

In England the doctrine of comity is in force 
in substantially the same form as in the United 
States. Legislation provides that foreign corpo- 
rations establishing a place of business in Great 
Britain must file papers somewhat similar to 
those required by the states of the United States 
of foreign corporations carrying on business 
therein. Failure to comply involves a money 
penalty. 

The doctrine of comity was disregarded by 
Belgium when, in 1844, it excluded French in- 
surance companies from the country. In 1849 the 
Belgian Court of Cassation refused to recognize 
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the civil personality of French societes anonymes. 
Retaliations were threatened in France, and the 
dispute known as Vajfaire des societh anonymes 
lasted until the Belgian law of March 14, 1855, 
and the French law of May 30, 1857, provided 
among other things that the sociHh anonymes of 
each nation should enjoy civil rights before the 
tribunals of the other. In France and certain 
other civil law states even today a foreign cor- 
poration can act therein only with express legis- 
lative or executive permission. More commonly 
civil law states distinguish between the exercise 
of civil and functional corporate capacities; the 
former may be exercised without legislative or 
executive permission (on a theory of comity) but 
the latter may not. Most civil law states through 
legislation, executive action or otherwise now 
authorize foreign business corporations to carry 
on activities therein. Often this legislation 
purports to impose conditions on the exercise of 
functional capacities similar to those imposed by 
legislation in common law jurisdictions concern- 
ing the doing of business. But the modern 
tendency is to treat foreign corporations differ- 
ently from domestic corporations only to the 
extent that the different factual elements call for 
such treatment. The prevailing tendency of civil 
law states to treat a corporation as domestic with 
respect to the state wherein its administrative 
center is located minimizes the difficulties aris- 
ing from charter mongering. 

Constitutional protection of corporations of 
other countries is rare outside the United States. 
The only protection which such corporations 
have against arbitrary legislation arises from 
treaties and international law. Treaties between 
states are increasingly common; they provide for 
recognition of business and commercial entities 
incorporated in or c<mnected in some way with 
one of the parties, and they permit such corpo- 
rations to carry on business in the territory of 
the other party or parties, although generally 
only upon compliance with the laws of that state. 
They also commonly provide against discrimi- 
natory tax regulations and legislation. 

International law affords very limited protec- 
tion. The question of whether international law 
ever considers a corporation a national of any 
country is disputed. Most writers and judges 
urge that a corporation can have a nationality. 
Most commonly it is said to be a national either 
of the state in which it is incorporated or of the 
state in which its administrative center is lo- 
cated. But other tests are also advanced and in 
view of the lack of agreement it cannot be said 
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that international law treats a corporation as a 
national of a state or even that it treats its prop- 
erty as subject to a state's protection unless the 
corporation has been founded under the laws of 
the state, its administrative center is located 
therein, the control and enjoyment of its prop- 
erty are exclusively in the hands of nationals of 
the state, and the state has assumed permanent 
sovereignty over it or its property. But even 
though a corporation be a national of a certain 
state or its property be entitled to a state's pro- 
tection, such state cannot insist that another 
state recognize the corporation or permit it to 
act or acquire property or rights therein. Where, 
however, a foreign state permits such corpora- 
tion to acquire property or rights therein, it 
probably must allow the corporation to protect 
such property or rights. 

In 1927 the Committee of Experts for the 
Progressive Codification of International Law 
appointed by the League of Nations adopted 
draft conventions to establish by international 
agreement rules concerning the recognition of 
the legal personality of foreign commercial asso- 
ciations and concerning their nationality and the 
determination of the question of their diplomatic 
protection. 

The draft convention concerning the recog- 
nition of legal personality provided that “com- 
mercial companies validly constituted under the 
law of one of the Contracting States and having 
their actual seat in that state shall, as of right, 
be recognized as such in the other Contracting 
States" and that foreign commercial companies 
thus recognized should “in the territories of the 
signatory States be entitled to enjoy the rights 
resulting from such recognition and be parties 
to actions at law either as plaintiffs or defend- 
ants, provided they comply with the laws of the 
country in question." Such recognition would 
not imply that the companies would “be entitled 
to establish themselves and transact business in 
the territory of the other Contracting Parties or, 
in general, to carry on permanently the activities 
contemplated by their statutes." 

The draft convention concerning nationality 
and diplomatic protection provided among other 
things that the signatory states should agree 
“that the nationality of a commercial company 
shall be determined by the law of the contracting 
party under whose law it was formed and by the 
situation of the actual seat of the company which 
may only be established in the territory of the 
State in which the company was formed," but 
that “the determination of nationality in the 
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above sense shall in no way affect the full right 
of the Contracting States to make rules as to the 
formal and material conditions governing the 
formation of commercial companies: such rules 
depend entirely upon the municipal law/* This 
draft further provided that “the right of diplo- 
matic protection and intervention on behalf of 
commercial companies shall belong to the State 
of which they are nationals under the provisions 
of the present convention.** 

Hknry E. Foley 
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FOREIGN EXCHANGE. In the language of 
the market foreign exchange signifies written or 
telegraphed orders to pay money, which are 
issued by merchants or bankers at one geo- 
graphical point upon merchants or bankers at 
points having a different currency system. Taken 
more broadly foreign exchange designates the 
entire mechanism by which payments between 
any two points or areas operating under differ- 
ent currency systems are effected without the 
passing of actual money or of articles having an 
intrinsic value. The foreign exchange process is, 
like bank clearings in domestic finance, funda- 
mentally an exchange or clearing of debts pay- 
able on demand or at relatively short maturity. 
Its distinction from domestic exchange lies in 
the fact that the payments cleared involve dif- 
ferent currency systems. 

The ways in which payments can be effected 
between two financial centers and the types of 
documents originated in the process are re- 
flected in the classes of foreign exchange rates 
quoted. These rates state the price of a unit of 
one currency in terms of another currency. The 
principal classes of buying rates in New York 
for exchange on London may be illustrated as 


follows: bankers* demand drafts (“sight**), $4.86 
per pound sterling; bankers* long bills, $4.84; 
commercial long bills, J4.835; cables, $4.8625 
(values arbitrarily assumed). The sight rate is 
generally regarded as the basis from which the 
others are calculated. The quotation for long 
bills is below the sight rate by the amount of 
the discount charge in London plus commissions 
and other charges; and commercial bills are sub- 
ject to a further discount because of the addi- 
tional risk. Cables command a premium, pri- 
marily becauwse the New York seller must estab- 
lish a balance in London before he can sell 
sterling cables. In the present illustration the 
premium is based on the interest charge for the 
six or seven days required to mail a sight draft 
from New York to London, although the pre- 
mium may drop if New York bankers are anx- 
ious to sell off their London balances. Cables 
are now so commonly used between the leading 
centers that exchange bankers frequently use the 
cable rather than the sight rate as their base for 
calculating long rates; and it is true that the 
cable rate may itself react on the sight rate. But 
logically the price of sight documents must be 
regarded as the controlling factor in the rate 
structure, since only this class of documents is 
subject to neither a variable premium nor a 
variable discount. This rate structure moves up 
and down as a unit, the spread between the 
several rates in New York varying, other things 
equal, with changes in the London discount rate, 
except for the spread between cables and sight, 
which varies roughly with the New York dis- 
count rate. 

The level of the sight rate itself on a given day 
is the product of a number of factors. U nder or- 
dinary gold standard conditions the fluctuations 
of the sight rate between any two centers are 
confined within the so-called “gold points.** The 
numerical ratio between the physical weights of 
the respective currency units in fine gold or of 
their gold equivalents is the mint par of ex- 
change; and the gold export or import points are 
determined by adding to or subtracting from 
this mint par the cost of shipping actual gold 
from one center to the other. The gold points 
are slightly variable, drawing together as freight, 
insurance and interest charges diminish and 
spreading apart as they increase. If the sight 
rate rises above the gold export point, it is 
cheaper to make foreign payments by shipping 
gold than by buying exchange; if the sight rate 
is below the gold import point foreign obliga- 
tions will be paid by the import of gold. The 
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mint par has no normative influence over the 
sight rate; any sight rate lying within the gold 
point is as '‘normal*’ as any other. 

Within the gold points the principal determi- 
nant of the sight rate is the demand and supply of 
bills originating in the exchange between coun- 
tries of commodities, services and securities. 
In many countries the exchange of commod- 
ities is subject to strong seasonal influences, 
and this usually imparts a pronounced seasonal 
movement to the sight rates involved. A second 
important determinant is the relative state of 
the discount rates in the leading centers. A 
marked difference in discount rates usually in- 
duces a movement of short term funds to the 
high rate centers and thus brings pressure to 
bear on the foreign exchanges. A certain mini- 
mum differential varying in specific cases from 
0.25 percent to over i percent is, however, nec- 
essary to produce any movement at all. Such 
movements of funds and exchange rates are in 
the nature of the case more or less self-correcting 
and eventually reverse themselves. The third 
and last important determinant is the specula- 
tive movement of funds to take advantage of 
anticipated changes in the exchange rates or in 
other money market factors; these movements 
are also largely self-correcting. 

In addition to spot rates, or rates for the im- 
mediate delivery of the type of foreign exchange 
in question, the leading money markets now 
quote forward rates, or rates for foreign exchange 
of specified kinds to be delivered at a specified 
future date, usually one or three months ahead. 
The device of the forward contract enables a 
person who must make payments abroad at a 
known future date to hedge against the risk of 
exchange rate fluctuations in the interval. For- 
ward transactions make commercial operations 
more certain and cheaper and at the same time 
diminish the fluctuations of the spot rates them- 
selves by spreading out the effective demand 
more evenly; they also reduce the influence of 
genuine speculation in exchange. It is regret- 
table that the world’s central banks as a whole 
have hitherto made comparatively little use of 
the forward markets since they offer a powerful 
tool of control {see Hedging). 

In addition to dealing in forward exchange 
many central and private banks quote arrival 
rates. These are the rates at which bills drawn 
in the local currency and mailed in foreign cen- 
ters on the given day will be discounted by the 
quoting bank on arrival. The practise of quoting 
such rates protects the original buyers of the 


bills from the effects of unforeseen changes in 
discount rates and thereby makes the relevant 
foreign exchange operations as a whole more 
certain and cheaper. 

I'he foreign exchange market is simply one 
division of the general money market in each 
financial center. The oldest and most highly 
organized exchange market is that in London 
because of the preeminence of that city in the 
short term financing of the foreign trade of the 
world. For the same reason the exchange market 
there constitutes a far more important part of 
the money market as a whole than in any other 
center. Three principal groups of institutions 
participate in the I.ondon exchange market: the 
commercial banks, including the London offices 
of foreign banks, through which most of the bills 
come into the market; the bill brokers, who buy 
bills primarily in order to sell them again, and 
the discount houses, which buy bills primarily 
to hold them as investments; and the Bank of 
England, which under normal conditions oper- 
ates much like an ordinary commercial bank. 
Through its control over internal credit con- 
ditions and discount rates the Bank exercises, 
however, a substantial control over the foreign 
exchanges and gold flows. Particularly before 
the war the appearance of gold drains was re- 
garded as a conclusive proof that the internal 
financial situation was unhealtliy and that con- 
traction was required. In consequence of opera- 
tions by the Bank for the purpose of bringing 
the market under control there would occur a 
rise in discount rates which if at all pronounced 
would attract short term funds from other cen- 
ters; cause long bills originating abroad to be 
sent to cheaper markets than London for dis- 
count or, when the bills were drawn on London, 
to be kept by the original foreign buying bank 
as an investment; cause previous English finance 
bill loans to be closed out by the purchase of 
sterling sight; and in these and other ways would 
both increase the demand for sterling and post- 
pone the presentation of claims against London. 
These changes relieve the pressure on the ster- 
ling exchanges and usually induce a favorable 
movement of exchange rates, and if the discount 
rate remains high for any length of time an 
inflow of gold also usually follows. The Bank 
has also found it possible to control specie move- 
ments to some extent by paying out light weight 
coins within the limit of tolerance, thus moving 
the specie export point farther away from the 
mint par; and by granting interest free loans to 
gold importers, thus moving the specie import 
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point closer to the mint par. These devices, 
however, are of comparatively minor importance. 

On the continent the foreign exchange mar- 
kets have been much less highly developed and 
much less easily controlled than the English, 
although in most cases their position has im- 
proved since the post-war stabilizations. In some 
countries, especially in the pre-war period, this 
was due to the absence of a continuously free 
gold market. In others, where gold convertibility 
at a fixed maximum price was assured, it was 
due to the lack of a domestic acceptance market 
sufficiently broad and stable to support large 
international operations. Moreover, since in the 
leading continental countries the volume of for- 
eign trade was and is much smaller than in 
England, both absolutely and in comparison with 
the volume of domestic trade, there has been no 
large and steady inflow of foreign bills for dis- 
count or payment. Finally, in none of the lead- 
ing continental countries before the war was the 
commercial banking system tightly knit and 
sensitive; and in none of them except Germany 
was the central bank able or willing to control 
internal credit conditions with any degree of 
consistency. For control over the foreign ex- 
changes and specie flows, the central banks and 
governments concerned were therefore unable 
to rely solely on the quasi-automatic methods 
that had been so successful in England. They 
had to make extensive use of more or less stop 
gap devices; notably, the building up of portfo- 
lios of foreign exchange, which could be thrown 
into the market when the exchange rates fell too 
low, and the actual although unstated suspen- 
sion of specie payments, a device not infre- 
quently resorted to by France, Austria-Hungary 
and Russia. In the period of post-war monetary 
stabilization the exchange markets have been 
better developed and more adequately con- 
trolled, again chiefly through the use of reserves 
of foreign bills and balances, but it is still too 
soon to see clear lines of development that are 
likely to be permanent. 

In the United States during the era of the na- 
tional banking system most of the financing of 
foreign trade was done in sterling. There was no 
centralized money market adequately equipped 
to become an international financial center; bank- 
ers* acceptances were almost unknown, and in- 
deed most banks were forbidden by law to make 
them; there was no open market for foreign bills 
of exchange and no central agency for redis- 
counting; and few American banks had foreign 
branches, while legal rc^trictipns were placed 


on the New York branches of foreign banks. 
The setting up of the Federal Reserve system 
changed all this and the foreign exchange divi- 
sion has now become one of the most important 
parts of the New York money market. This 
growth was enormously stimulated by London's 
wartime losses and by the diminution in the 
prestige of the pound sterling in the post-war 
years. Although New York still does not equal 
London as a world center for short term finance, 
its importance is growing steadily and with it 
the use of dollar exchange to finance the world s 
trade. In addition to the New York market small 
exchange markets exist in other American cen- 
ters, notably Boston, Chicago and San Fran- 
cisco. 

The New York exchange market is less highly 
organized than that in London. The sellers of 
bills are chiefly the commercial banks and trust 
companies together with a few finance houses 
which do little but accept bills. The buyers com- 
prise all those who wish to invest their funds in 
the short term money market, including the 
Federal Reserve Banks. Such investors may put 
their surplus funds either into bills or into stock 
exchange collateral loans. In more or less “nor- 
mal'* times, when the call loan market is not 
distorted by inordinate stock speculation, the 
call loan rate and the bill rate are thus tied fairly 
closely together, although usually with a difler- 
ential against call loans. As long as the stock 
exchange can share command over liquid bank 
funds with the bill market — that is, presumably, 
as long as daily settlements on the stock ex- 
change remain in force — ^the bill market can 
therefore never achieve the central position 
which it occupies in London. As in the case of 
the Bank of England, the principal means by 
which the Federal Reserve Banks can control 
the foreign exchanges is through the prior con- 
trol of discount rates and general internal credit 
conditions. But international trade and finance 
and hence the movements of specie and the ex- 
change rates play a much smaller part in Ameri- 
can economic life than they do in the English. 
In consequence control of the foreign exchanges 
as such has been a much less important objective 
in Federal Reserve policy than in that of the 
Bank of England, and it is broadly correct to say 
that except during the war such control as has 
been secured has been a rather incidental by- 
product of the endeavor to control general inter- 
nal conditions. 

The mechanism of the foreign exchanges at- 
tracted the attention of economic writers at an 
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early date. The essence of the so-called specie 
point mechanism — namely, that a movement of 
the exchange rates beyond the specie points will 
cause an outflow or an inflow of specie — ^was 
recognized in England as long ago as the end 
of the seventeenth century, for example by S. 
Clement in A Discourse of the General Notions of 
Money ^ Trade and Exchanges (London 1695). But 
although many of the mercantilist writers were 
familiar with both the operation of this mech- 
anism and the fact that there is some connection 
between the quantity of money and the level of 
internal prices, it remained for the first great 
English critic of mercantilism, David Hume, to 
weave these and other elements of doctrine into 
a self-consistent whole. In substance Hume de- 
clared that if a country exports more than it 
imports the foreign exchanges will move favor- 
ably, specie will flow in, prices will rise, exports 
will be checked and imports stimulated, and 
these changes will continue until some sort of 
balance or ecpiilibrium is restored. A similar 
process, he held, serves to restore international 
ecjuilibrium if it is disturbed by a large initial 
price change in any one country. T'his doctrine, 
which for the first time provided an explanation 
of the maintenance of equilibrium between the 
price systems and in the international commerce 
of the countries using the same metallic cur- 
rency standard, became one of the corner stones 
of the classical English theory of international 
trade. Ricardo fitted it into his theory of inter- 
national values and J. S. Mill elaborated it, but 
neither changed its essential character. 

Under modern conditions, however, the ac- 
ceptance of this theory presents a number of dif- 
ficulties, so that in recent years few writers have 
l>cen willing to subscribe to it without fairly ex- 
tensive qualifications. At present disequilibrium 
in international payments reacts of course on the 
exchange rates, but it is not clear that the cor- 
rection of the situation takes place in quite the 
way that the classical theory postulates. In the 
first place, commodities are no longer the only 
important element in international exchange: the 
movements of capital and services are both play- 
ing steadily larger parts. In the second place, 
when international disequilibrium does occur, 
gold is by no means the first thing to move in 
settlement of the adverse payment balance. Short 
term funds, securities and even certain stand- 
ardized commodities are more sensitive to ex- 
change rate fluctuations than gold, and their 
movements alone may suffice to restore equilib- 
rium. Moreover, in recent decades the interna- 
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tional movements of gold have frequently been 
too small, and sometimes too clearly at variance 
in their direction with the current international 
payment pressure, to make it entirely plausible 
to regard them as the main pivot of the process 
of international adjustment. In a number of 
cases gold flows have apparently taken place as 
a result of prior changes in general prices and 
have operated merely to support a higher level 
that was already established. In the third place, 
the connection betw^een an inflow of foreign 
gold or short term capital, on the one hand, and 
the correction of the underlying situation which 
produced the original international disequilib- 
rium, on the other, no longer seems as clear and 
positive as the classical writers thought it to be. 
Under present day conditions incoming gold 
usually goes directly into central bank reserves, 
and it then may or may not produce the postu- 
lated increase in currency and credit and the 
postulated rise in commodity prices. Moreover, 
if foreign short term capital alone comes in, no 
effect on commodity prices need follow at all. 
Indeed Goschen writing as far back as 1861 ex- 
plained the process of international adjustment 
principally in terms of the effects of exchange 
rate fluctuations and gold flows on the respective 
money markets alone, assigning to commodity 
prices and the balance of trade only a compara- 
tively minor role. 

As yet there is no agreement on any one doc- 
trine that can be substituted with confidence for 
the strict form of the price-spccie-flow theory, 
but the general lines which such a doctrine will 
take seem fairly clear. It will run in terms of the 
effects which an excess of international debits or 
credits as such and the resulting exchange rate 
pressure have on the volume of purchasing 
power currently available in the countries con- 
cerned, regardless of whether actual gold flows 
take place or not. Commodity price changes may 
be found to ensue from this condition of strain. 
But in many cases the mere expansion or con- 
traction of grants of commercial bank credit, 
especially to borrowers who are engaged in inter- 
national business, will suffice to alter the current 
volume of the country’s international credit and 
debit transactions in the necessary degree and 
thus to restore equilibrium. If an equilibrium is 
not established fairly accurately and continu- 
ously between each country’s international pay- 
ments currently due and currently receivable, 
an unmanageable accumulation of demand and 
short term obligations on one side or the other 
will soon result. Either of two things may theo 
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happen. The debtor country or the individual 
debtors may in effect declare a moratorium on 
the foreign obligations, trusting that a subse- 
quent favorable turn will permit repayment later. 
This happened on a large scale in both bellig- 
erent and neutral countries at the outbreak of 
the World War, again in 1921-22 and once more 
in 1931. Or the exchange rates may be allowed 
to collapse in consequence of the competition of 
the individual debtors for media of foreign pay- 
ment. When the exchange rates have moved 
substantially beyond the gold export point with- 
out inducing a flow of gold, the country has 
evidently abandoned the gold standard, at least 
for international payment purposes, and is en- 
tering on a regime of what is in effect inconver- 
tible paper — even though there may still be 
large but unused gold reserves. 

The traditional foreign exchange policy of the 
leading countries has been that of insuring for- 
eign exchange stability; that is, it has been 
aimed at keeping the exchange rates within the 
gold points, while internal prices in each country 
have been left to adjust themselves to the suc- 
cessive impacts of changes in domestic and 
foreign conditions. An alternative policy, the 
possibility of w'hich was not clearly realized until 
recently, is that the internal price level in each 
country be kept stable and the foreign exchanges 
left to fluctuate beyond the limits usually im- 
posed by the gold points. While the second 
alternative, at one time strongly advocated by 
J. M. Keynes, has been rejected by most stu- 
dents and bankers for practical reasons, the first 
system also has grave practical defects. Under 
present day conditions exchange rate movements 
and gold flows can no longer be relied upon to 
correct financial conditions and price levels in 
the countries concerned, so that grave disequi- 
librium in current international payments is 
always a possibility. Even under the most favor- 
able circumstances no central bank can always be 
sure of gaining control of the situation, because 
the requisite economic power is not continuously 
available; and some central banks are legally 
handicapped as well. Moreover, the greater the 
success of the central bank in stabilizing the for- 
eign exchanges, the more surely will it find itself 
stimulating internal price fluctuations. For the 
economic rhythms of the several countries are 
dissimilar; and if the foreign exchanges, which 
are a principal connecting link, are held rigid > 
then the dissimilarities must work out in the 
form of changes in the value of money within 
the several countries. 


It is impossible for any one country to solve 
this dilemma alone, for no one country has suffi- 
cient economic power to force all the others into 
its path. The solution, so far as one can be found, 
probably lies in that continuous cooperation be- 
tween central banks which is at last beginning 
to find favor. If each leading central bank works 
constantly not only to stabilize conditions at 
home but also to harmonize domestic develop- 
ments with those abroad, then indeed fluctua- 
tions in exchange rates, internal prices and in- 
ternal business activity will not be avoided, but 
the acuteness of the present international differ- 
ences can probably be lessened and the ampli- 
tudes of the fluctuations themselves be reduced. 
To accomplish these ends, however, the central 
banks will have to adopt far more aggressive and 
self-conscious policies of general control than 
most of them have hitherto been willing or able 
to subscribe to; and they will have to become 
seriously concerned with the welfare of the world 
as a whole, themselves included, not merely 
with their own immediately perceptible national 
interests. 

What has been said up to this point applies 
primarily to foreign exchange between countries 
on a common and full metallic standard. When 
the currency standards are dissimilar, foreign 
exchange involves a quite different range of 
problems. Three main types of relations arc of 
practical importance: the gold-exchange stand- 
ard, gold-silver exchanges and gold-paper ex- 
changes. 

The essence of the gold-exchange standard is 
that the country concerned, too poor in gold or 
silver to trust itself to a full convertible metallic 
standard or for other reasons, ties or “})egs” its 
currency and its foreign exchanges to a foreign 
currency, usually gold. The exchanges are al- 
lowed to fluctuate within narrow limits, which 
correspond to the usual gold points. At the “ex- 
port’* point the controlling authority will sell 
foreign exchange in unlimited quantities; at the 
“import” point it will buy. A purchase of for- 
eign exchange by the controlling authority ex- 
pands the local currency, while a sale contracts 
it, so that the local currency is tied to the move- 
ments of foreign trade much as under a full 
gold standard, although often with less sensi- 
tivity and less accuracy. The great advantage of 
this arrangement is its cheapness. It makes 
largely or entirely unnecessary the movements 
of gold to and from the country concerned, thus 
eliminating gold shipment charges; and it en- 
ables the central authority to keep all of its 
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foreign exchange reserves in the form of interest 
bearing assets. But the successful operation of 
this system requires the maintenance of a large 
fund in the foreign center against which the con- 
trolling authority can sell. If a protracted ad- 
verse balance of payments exhausts this fund, 
then unless more money can be borrowed abroad 
the system breaks down and the exchanges sud- 
denly collapse. 

Since the war a modified form of gold-ex- 
change standard has been adopted by a large 
number of countries, especially in Europe. I'hese 
countries have maintained at least nominal gold 
convertibility for their currencies, but because 
of their own financial weakness and the uneven 
post-war distribution of gold stocks they have 
been unable to keep all of their minimum cen- 
tral bank and currency reserves in the form of 
gold. The remainder has been kept in the form 
of foreign bills and balances with central banks 
payable in gold currencies. This procedure can 
easily result in a dangerous multiplication of 
central bank claims against given stocks of gold; 
in a consequent shrinkage in percentage terms 
of the ultimate gold base underlying the ag- 
gregate of the central bank obligations and the 
international exchanges involved; and in the 
exposure of the countries holding central bank 
reserves for others to severe and largely un- 
controllable drains of gold to the rest of the 
world. This latter danger arises from the fact 
that financial conditions in the country whose 
currency is used as the base are not influenced 
by changes in conditions in the pegging country 
in the same way or to the same extent that they 
would be under a full gold standard. In the one 
case if the relative change in conditions is large 
the base country loses or gains gold; in the 
second case all that need happen is that the 
volume of foreign claims on the base country is 
increased or decreased. If the pegging coun- 
tries chance to be important or fairly numerous, 
a serious international disequilibrium in price 
relations and business movements may develop 
without bringing corrective forces into play. 
What can then happen has recently been demon- 
strated with convincing force. In the last few 
years, England especially has been the deposi- 
tory for foreign central bank reserves of this 
sort. The sudden withdrawal of a large part of 
these and other demand or short term balances 
held by foreigners in the summer of 1931 and 
the simultaneous freezing of many of England’s 
own balances and short credits abroad were the 
proximate cause which forced England off 


the gold standard again in September of that 
year. The resulting fuller appreciation of its 
dangers may well lead to an extensive liqui- 
dation of the po.st-war form of gold -exchange 
standard in the more important countries which 
had resorted to it. 

Exchanges between two countries one of 
which is on a gold standard and the other on a 
full value silver standard operate much like 
ordinary gold exchanges as long as the market 
ratio between gold and silver does not change. 
The chief difference is that gold cannot enter 
directly into the currency of the silver country 
but must be sold in the market there for cur- 
rency; and vice versa with respect to silver. 
When the market ratio between gold and silver 
changes, however, the exchange rate shifts to 
correspond with the new market parity. If the 
change is large, general prices and the variable 
classes of money incomes must also alter in one 
or both countries, with a resulting painful period 
of readjustment and with undeserv^ed profits or 
losses to exporters or importers during this 
period. In the case of an unrestricted bimetallic 
standard the changes just outlined take place 
whenever the market value of silver is below the 
mint value and the country is actually on a silver 
standard. The case of an arbitrarily overvalued 
silver standard is governed by the arrangements 
in force at the time. If the government success- 
fully controls the exchanges, the case is analo- 
gous to that of the gold-exchange standard. If 
it docs not, the case is more nearly like that of 
an inconvertible and uncontrolled paper cur- 
rency, except that the exchange rate cannot fall 
below levels corresponding to the market value 
of the actual silver in the currency unit itself. 

In the case of exchanges between two coun- 
tries, one or both of which arc on an incon- 
vertible and uncontrolled paper standard, there 
ceases to exist any necessary limit on the fluc- 
tuations of the exchange rate. It has occasionally 
happened that an uncontrolled inconvertible 
paper currency remains stable, but in the great 
majority of cases the currency eventually fluc- 
tuates and depreciates to a greater or less extent. 
This happened in the case of nearly all the lead- 
ing countries which went on an inconvertible 
basis during the war, with the exception of the 
Swedish currency, which was for a time at a 
premium not only in terms of foreign exchange 
but also in terms of gold. When depreciation 
takes place, the phenomena encountered vary 
with the degree and the rapidity of the deprecia- 
tion, and it is impossible to find any one formula 
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that fits all cases. The exchange rates usually 
move before internal prices and thus place a 
bounty on exportation as the depreciation pro- 
gresses or a penalty when improvement is taking 
place. But even this relation does not hold in 
the case of the more extreme and chaotic de- 
preciations. 

During the war the Swedish economist Gustav 
Cassel revived a doctrine probably first formu- 
lated by John Wheatley in Remarks on Currency 
and Commerce (London 1803) and offered it as 
an explanation of the phenomena of deprecia- 
tion. Summarily stated, this theory, which is 
called the purchasing power parity doctrine, 
declares that the rates of foreign exchange are 
governed by the relative purchasing powers of 
the currencies of the countries concerned, these 
purchasing powers being measured primarily in 
terms of internal commodity prices; and that the 
levels of prices themselves are governed prima- 
rily by the quantities of currency and credit in 
circulation. The corollary conclusion then is that 
the prime mover in the process of inflation and 
deflation is the variation in the quantity of the 
circulating medium. But this doctrine failed 
when applied to the more extreme cases of de- 
preciation. It also ran foul of serious logical 
difficulties in statistical application. Such diffi- 
culties occurred in establishing comparability in 
the commodity groups selected as the basis of 
measurement, in insuring an intelligible repre- 
sentativeness of the selected groups and in al- 
lowing for changes in the composition of inter- 
national trade in the interval elapsing between 
the base period and the period selected for 
making the comparisons. 

Other theories developed during and after the 
war stressed other factors as determinants. In 
France Bertrand Nogaro developed a view op- 
posite to that of Cassel: he held that the foreign 
exchange rates govern the domestic price level 
and that the latter governs the amount of cur- 
rency and credit required. This doctrine too 
failed, however, to fit the apparent facts in a 
number of actual cases. Charles Rist, concerned 
more with the general causes at work than with 
specific sequences, placed his chief emphasis on 
budgetary equilibrium and disequilibrium as the 
ultimate controlling factor. In the United States 
Allyn Young emphasized the importance of spec- 
ulation in the broad meaning of the term. 

The truth of the matter appears to be that 
neither prices nor the exchanges can properly 
be regarded as the causes of general movements 
0^ the types here under consideration^ nor can 


the levels of either be regarded as the result of 
the other’s fluctuations. Rather, the fluctuations 
of both are products of common antecedent con- 
ditions: sometimes of movements in private 
commercial and banking operations alone, more 
commonly of movements in governmental fi- 
nance. When the depreciation becomes extreme, 
however, the determining factor is simply the 
growing general loss of confidence at home and 
abroad, and the resulting flight from the cur- 
rency affected. If the flight assumes panic pro- 
portions, as it did in Germany, the old currency 
is simply abandoned and a new one is eventually 
put in its place. 

James W. Angell 
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FOREIGN INVESTMENT. Foreign invest- 
ment is the export of capital to a region or re- 
gions under a political authority different from 
that ruling the country in which the owner of 
capital resides. In the vocabulary of business 
as well as in theoretical discussions the term 
foreign investments is used just as loosely as 
foreign trade; the former includes not only every 
form of capital migration across the political 
boundary but also every form of credit extension 
by the mother country to a colony. Like capital 
invested at home, capital exported abroad may 
be invested in a variety of ways. They comprise 
short tsrm trade and finance credits; long term 
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credits at fixed interest granted by private in- 
vestors and investment companies or by public 
bodies including the government; investment in 
foreign enterprises through the purchase of 
shares; the establishment or acquisition of plants 
abroad to serve as foreign branches of a domes- 
tic enterprise or to function as an independent 
business on foreign soil. 

The form w^hich foreign investments assume 
finds no direct reflection in the country s balance 
of international payments; in this balance export 
of capital and the payment of interest appear 
as debit items, and import of capital and the 
the receipt of interest from abroad as credit 
items. The differences among the various forms 
arc important, however, in many other ways. 
They determine the duration of creditor-debtor 
relations; they throw light on the use made of 
the capital received and indirectly also on the 
ability of the debtor t./ repay his obligations; 
their influence on the national economies of the 
parties involved and on the international eco- 
nomic situation as well as their possible political 
repercussions arc (juite different. 

The political factor is of course most promi- 
nent in intergovernmental loans. Yet even where 
the public authority is involved only as debtor 
or only as creditor it is subject to many forms 
of political pressure, with the result that foreign 
loans to or by a government have in the past 
produced many international complications. 
The political aspects of capital export are more 
attenuated in purely business transactions, 
whether they assume the form of direct invest- 
ments or of credit extension by one private party 
to another. The prominence of the political as- 
pect in transactions of this sort depends less up- 
on the form of the investment than upon the po- 
litical relations obtaining between the countries 
concerned. The intrusion of extra-economic fac- 
tors is most likely where investments are made 
in countries suitable for colonial exploitation or 
annexation and where considerable amounts of 
capital move between countries in which ques- 
tions of political and commercial alliance play 
an important role. 

The difference between public and private 
credits is not so important in judging the eco- 
nomic significance of foreign investments. The 
essential criterion in this connection is the pur- 
pose — production or consumption — for which 
the credits are used. In the case of commercial 
credits and direct investments the use for pro- 
duction is always at least contemplated, while 
with public credits it is only too often a question 
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of finding means to cover teniporary deficits in 
the budget or of getting long term loans for in- 
vestments which are on the whole non -produc- 
tive, such as the manufacture of armaments, the 
construction of military railways, public build- 
ings and the like. Another im]V)rtant difference 
is that between the purchase of securities of for- 
eign business enterprises and direct participa- 
tion in foreign business tlirough the establish- 
ment of plants abroad; this tlilference has a vital 
bearing upon the liquitlity of the foreign 
investment. 

International capital movements are closely 
linked to international commodity movements. 
Theoretically the net export or import of capital 
must be accomj>anied by an export or import 
balance in the movement of goods, services and 
bullion. It is not so easy, however, to determine 
in each specific case whether the causal relation 
runs from the movement of capital to that of 
commodities or in the opposite direction. 
Several conceivable relationships should be 
clearly distinguished. The movement of capital 
may be the direct consequence of commodity 
movements. The export or import of commo- 
dities gives rise to financing through banks, 
which ordinarily takes the form of short term 
documentary credits. Financing of this type 
enhances the volume of international trade, since 
it makes possible a number of commercial trans- 
actions which would not take place without 
such assistance. New countries poor in capital 
and in the post-war period many industrial 
European countries have been regularly de- 
pendent upon the financing of their foreign 
trade by foreign institutions. The volume of in- 
ternational short term credits employed in fi- 
nancing foreign trade is very large — it amounts 
at present to from J4 ,000 ,000 ,000 to $5,000,- 
000,000. Occasionally foreign trade may be sup- 
ported also by intermediate and long term cred- 
its extended directly or indirectly by the govern- 
ment. 

Commodity movements may also result in long 
term advances to foreign countries. One instance 
of this is the so-called tied investment, when the 
loan is granted on condition that its proceeds be 
spent in the lending country. The volume of 
such loans, however, is relatively insignificant, 
for the conditions attached to them raise the 
price of credit to the borrower. 

Even where there are no formal restrictions 
of this type long tenn loans may be very inti- 
mately linked to copimodity movements when 
credits are granted for the purpose of enabling 
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the foreign purchaser to pay for his past com- 
mitments or future orders of equipment and raw 
materials. In the era of railway building, when 
English capital was exported to the continent 
and overseas, loans were generally issued in an- 
ticipation of orders or after orders had been 
given or promised to English manufacturers, 
although the contractor or the manufacturer of 
rails, engines and other equipment usually was 
not closely allied to the institutions exporting 
capital. This relationship is illustrated in a par- 
ticularly striking fashion by the English loans to 
India in the fifties and sixties; it may also be 
clearly traced in the financing of the railway 
building of the same period in France, Italy, 
South America and elsewhere. Moreover, it is 
clear that the export of capital from England to 
the continent and the United States in the last 
quarter of the nineteenth century and to Canada 
and Australia in the nineties was possible on so 
large a scale only because the provision of capital 
generally went hand in hand with the export of 
commodities needed by the borrowing countries 
and not obtainable elsewhere on equally advan- 
tageous tenns. During that period England was 
the leading industrial country, if not the only 
one, in the world; railway construction and simi- 
lar fixed investments of ca})ital in the new coun- 
tries were therefore dependent upon the supply 
of capital goods by English manufacturers. 'Fhus 
the two types of export — of capital goods and of 
capital funds — were closely interrelated even in 
those cases where the sale of goods for export 
did not precede the granting of loans or was not 
anticipated at the time. In addition, English ex- 
porters of commodities frequently paved the way 
for the flotation of foreign issues on the London 
market. Consciously or unconsciously the Eng- 
lish banker and the English manufacturer sup- 
ported one another, for the movements of capital 
funds and of capital goods were interdependent. 

For other reasons the movement of funds and 
the export of commodities arc similarly inter- 
related in the young countries of a predomi- 
nantly agricultural character, in which the pay- 
ment of charges on foreign debts is taken care 
of by the export surplus of raw materials to the 
extent that it is not covered by new loans. In 
this case too it is difficult to determine which is 
the cause and which the effect: the country sup- 
plies raw materials for the world market and is 
thus put in possession of foreign exchange nec- 
essary to pay interest on, and the amortization 
instalments of, loans contracted abroad. 

The situation is quite different in a country 


whose net balance of capital imports and exports 
is not directly and naturally related to compen- 
sating surpluses or deficits on the visible or 
invisible items of the balance of trade. If such 
excess or deficiency in the movement of funds 
is not caused by the anticipation of movements 
in the opposite direction in the near future, 
its very existence is prima facie evidence of the 
presence of extraneous factors. In such cases 
the movement of capital is the primary fact and 
the movement of commodities its consequence. 
The relationship between the two is the sum and 
substance of the “transfer problem,” the solu- 
tion of which according to the classical theory of 
the balance of payments as developed since the 
time of Ilume and "J’hornton consists of certain 
adjustments in the price levels of the countries 
concerned, these adjustments being brought 
about by the movement of specie or its antici- 
pation and the corresponding expansion or con- 
traction of credit. 

A net balance in the capital account of a 
country is apt to induce a compensating mo\’e- 
ment of commodities only if this balance is too 
large or persists for too long a time to be olTset by 
the shipment of gold or of substitutes for gold, 
such as pa})er currency accepted as the equiva- 
lent ()f gold, or by foreign finance credits. Even 
in the long run a favorable balance on the capital 
account is likely to determine commodity move- 
ments only in a comparatively narrow range of 
cases. At present a considerable part, perhaps 
much the greater part, of international move- 
ments of long term capital, is balanced by inter- 
est payments. 'Fhe export of capital, for example, 
from England, France and the United States now 
means to a considerable extent the reinvestment 
of interest payments received from abroad in 
the sense that the proceeds of these payments 
oflfset new foreign investments in the country’s 
balance of international payments. Furthermore, 
the various forms of capital movements may be 
reciprocally compensated; thus in Engnald and 
the United States the export surplus of long 
term capital is offset by an import surplus of 
short term funds. Even where a net surplus or 
deficit in the capital account affects the coun- 
try’s balance of trade it does not necessarily lead 
to an increase in the volume of its foreign trade, 
since a needed readjustment in the trade balance 
may be brought about not only by an increase of 
exports but Jso by a reduction of imports. 
Nevertheless, because of the close relation be- 
tween the movement of capital and that of com- 
modities it is an expansion in exports rather than 
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a decrease in imports that is usually effected. 

The history of international capital migrations 
may be properly begun with the mediaeval peri- 
od, when foreign short term credits were granted 
at the fairs of Champagne, the influx of Peter s 
pence to the papal fisc was financed by Floren- 
tine bankers, and foreign moneys were occa- 
sionally involved in credits to governments or 
crowned rulers. In the sixteenth century the 
Fuggers of Augsburg functioned as a great inter- 
national investment house which financed not 
only copper mines in northern and central Ger- 
many but also silver mines in Hungary and the 
military activities of the Hapsburgs throughout 
l^urope. Numerous instances of similar interna- 
tional finance are scattered through the history 
of i:)urope in the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries. The war needs of rulers furnished the 
typical occasion for the movement of capital from 
one country to another. Intermittent at first, 
this type of financing ripened in the second half 
of the eighteenth century into a continuous acti- 
vity, monopolized for the most part by Dutch 
iiankcrs. Antwerp and Amsterdam were then the 
leading international credit markets of the world; 
they absorbed, for example, the major share of 
British government obligations. After the Napo- 
leonic wars leadership in finance, as in industry 
and commerce, passed to Great Britain, which 
retained it for nearly a century. Other countries 
reached the status of large net capital exporters 
much later: France in the sixties, Germany by 
the beginning of the nineties and the United 
States, which is now challenging British suprem- 
acy in this field, only in the twentieth century. 
I'he Netherlands, Belgium, Switzerland and oc- 
casionally Sweden appear in the world market as 
exporters of capital on a smaller scale. 

The growth of English foreign investments, 
the volume of which practically doubled in the 
thirty years preceding the World War, is indica- 
tive of the rapid expansion of capital export since 
the industrial revolution . The volume of such in- 
vestments more than doubled in the thirty years 
preceding the World War; in 1914 they were 
valued at $20,000,000,000 and constituted about 
one fourth of the national wealth of Great Bri- 
tain. The absolute increase of English income 
derived from such investments was greater than 
that from domestic investments, and the rate of 
its growth exceeded that of all the other portions 
of the national income. This enormous stream of 
capital, which enhanced the productivity of the 
world economy in many ways, was marked for its 
rather uneven flow: periods of intensive export 
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of capital were followed by periods of slower 
capital movements in a cyclical sequence. As 
seen over longer periods of time, however, the 
process was fairly continuous: the export of 
capital by the “rich” nations furnished in other 
countries the basis for capitalist development and 
in this sense raised their economic status. More 
specifically, it was foreign capital that made pos- 
sible the extension of modern transportation fa- 
cilities. England is the only country which has 
built its railways with its own capital; elsewhere 
foreign aid has been indispensable. Dependence 
upon foreign capital was equally great, although 
not as clearly marked, in the whole process of 
colonial expansion, in the opening up of new 
agricultural regions and in the stimulation of a 
great variety of industrial developments, par- 
ticularly where the latter re(|uired relatively large 
amounts of fixed capital. 

In the nineteenth century and in the twentieth 
until the outbreak of the World War capital ex- 
port served for the most part the purposes of in- 
dustrial and commercial expansion. 'I 'he interest 
of the capitalist was focussed on each new coun- 
try as soon as it was prepared to receive capital 
needed for its economic development. Even the 
large credits which were apparently motivated 
by purely political considerations, such as those 
intended to promote a policy of alliances, were 
also calculated to yield handsome profits and 
were in most cases accompanied by the eco- 
nomic upbuilding of the capital importing coun- 
tries. Yet certain specific features and variations 
from time to time may be noted in the geographi- 
cal distribution and the character of foreign in- 
vestments of every important creditor country. 

Great Britain is perhaps the most striking 
example of a creditor country whose investments 
in foreign fields were activated almost entirely 
by the search for greater returns. The distin- 
guished history of BritiLdi foreign investments 
began after the Napoleonic wars with the finan- 
cing of the French war indemnity and the exten- 
sion of credits to other continental states; this 
was the period of the first painful experiences 
with Greek, Spanish, Portuguese and similar 
foreign loans. At the same time came the first at- 
tempts to finance on a large scale mining enter- 
prises in South America. Later British capital 
turned to the colonies and to the United States. 
The crisis of 1825 and particularly that of 
1837 and that of 1847 were, in so far as the City 
was involved, caused by the defaulting of certain 
of the United States and of certain South Ameri- 
can countries or by the collapse of great mining 
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and plantation enterprises. Beginning in the 
forties the foreign investments of Great Britain 
comprised over a half of the annual additions 
to its capital. From the forties until the nineties 
British capital abroad addressed itself pri- 
marily to railway building: first on the European 
continent from France and Belgium to Russia; 
then in North and South America, India and 
elsewhere. To this was soon added investment 
in other enterprises, among which mines and 
plantations of all sorts appeared particularly at- 
tractive to the English capitalist; iron and tex- 
tiles were the principal fields of industrial invest- 
ments. As compared with these investments, 
loans to foreign governments played a rather 
minor part. 

With the stupendous rise of capital export the 
English investor tended increasingly to neglect 
domestic securities. As new countries and con- 
tinents were opened to capitalist development 
the capital of England, practically the only coun- 
try with a surplus of capital at the time, was na- 
turally attracted by the enormous new opportu- 
nities for profit making. Investment abroad was 
further stimulated by Great Britain *s unchal- 
lenged domination of the seas, which was as- 
sumed to provide political “security,’’ and by the 
adoption of a free trade policy, which furnished 
the economic and psychological prerequisites for 
broadening the international outlook of the 
British. At the same time domestic industry, 
which had already passed the stage of rapid 
development characteristic of its early phases, 
could finance its further progress, even when it 
involved the transition to large scale production, 
through the time honored private channels of 
capital supply. Domestic securities therefore 
competed with foreign only in the bond market, 
while in the expanding stock market foreign 
dividend issues experienced little competition 
from English industrials. 

In the same period London became increas- 
ingly important as the capital market of the 
world. Among the factors responsible for this 
development not the least important was the lo- 
cation in London of a highly developed banking 
system specializing in the financing of interna- 
tional trade. The “merchant bankers,” originally 
export and import houses which had specialized 
since the end of the eighteenth century in the 
international acceptance business, have won for 
London a well nigh monopolistic position in this 
field. Long term foreign loans were soon added 
to the short term credits and in the course of 
the century the apparatus for underwriting and 


distributing large security issues was both en- 
larged and perfected. A number of London 
houses specialized in the risky but lucrative busi- 
ness of underwriting foreign issues, while the 
distribution of the securities was in part dele- 
gated to another system of specialized firms with 
extensive connections for placing them with the 
ultimate investor. The fact that since the nine- 
ties investment trusts and similar organizations, 
which make a business of investing the savings 
of the general public, were not averse to the pur- 
chase of foreign securities also helped to build 
up the London market. It is even more impor- 
tant that the highly organized London Stock 
Exchange has been open to all issues providing 
they are large enough and command sufficient 
interest to promise a sizeable turnover to stock 
jobbers and brokers. There was no government 
and no enterprise whose need for capital could 
not be met to some extent in London and there 
was no type of security to which the London 
market would be entirely closed. Combining a 
well developed and articulated financial organ- 
ization with skill based on long experience and 
intimate knowledge of the finances of foreign 
governments and private enterprises, London 
assumed before the World War the position of a 
central world market for both short term money 
loans and long term capital investments. 

Since the English investor in foreign securities 
was actuated primarily by considerations of gain, 
he tended to employ his capital where it would 
be most productive — in the opening up of new 
areas, in the exploitation of untouched natural 
resources, in the building of new channels for 
international economic intercourse and the like. 
Safety of principal and the prospect of a fixed 
income yield which would lead to investment 
in government obligations played a minor role. 
Securities of the rentier type became, however, 
more important since the nineties, when the 
small investor came to be an important factor. 
Thus by 1914 about 30 percent of British foreign 
investments consisted of government and muni- 
cipal issues. There was also an increase in the 
proportion of investments represented by fixed 
interest obligations of British dominions and 
colonies, which by 1900 attained the rank of 
gilt edged securities. It was important in this 
connection that by the Colonial Stocks Act as 
revised in 1900 the issues of colonial and do- 
minion governments which were duly registered 
in the United Kingdom and observed the appli- 
cable Treasury orders were made eligible for in 
elusion among “trustee” securities. After 1900 
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and particularly in the five years preceding the 
war the annual export of capital to dominions 
and colonies exceeded 40 percent of the total 
amount of new foreign investments. On the 
whole the export of capital from Great Britain 
was little influenced by political considerations 
and was not accompanied by the imposition of 
political limitations upon the borrowers. Only 
during one period was the outflow of consider- 
able amounts of capital stimulated by political 
means; during the third quarter of the nineteenth 
century the home government guaranteed the 
payment of interest on the securities of railways 
and other public utilities in the British colonies, 
thus burdening the colonial taxpayer for the ben- 
efit of the British contractor and investor. 

If the export of capital from Great Britain was 
guided solely by business considerations, it was 
natural that the growth of British foreign in- 
vestments and commercial expansion into foreign 
lands went hand in hand. At least until the 
seventies the British exporter and manufacturer 
paved the way for the flotation of foreign securi- 
ties in the London market, directly by providing 
the initial subscription for new issues in order to 
assure the investor, and indirectly by creating 
the need for short term financing and thus 
helping to develop and maintain the necessary 
hanking apparatus. Even where the British in- 
dustrialist and merchant were not directly in- 
volved there was always an intimate connection 
between a piece of foreign long term financing 
and the commercial interests of the island. After 
the seventies the situation remained essentially 
unchanged, although with the increase in im- 
portance of foreign and colonial government 
obligations and with the influx of British capital 
into the industries of the United States British 
investments abroad were at least in part emanci- 
pated from a direct connection with commercial 
expansion. 

French foreign investments began in the mid- 
dle of the nineteenth century, reached a respect- 
able volume in the sixties and, after a recession 
caused by the payment of the war indemnity to 
Germany between 1871 and 1875, increased rap- 
idly since 1885. They had doubled in the twenty 
years preceding the World War. In 1914 France 
occupied second place among the capital export- 
ing countries. About 15 percent of its national 
wealth was in the form of foreign investments, 
which were valued at $8,700,000,000. Paris was 
then the cheapest of the international money 
markets, since the capital requirements of 
France, limited by the comparatively slow rate of 
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industrial development and by the predomi- 
nance of small scale production, lagged appreci- 
ably behind the growth of savings of this indus- 
trious and thrifty nation. 'Phe bulk of French 
foreign investments was composed of securities 
of two types: government or government guar- 
anteed issues, which a}>peal to the typical rentier, 
and to a considerably smaller extent securities of 
enterprises in politically disturbed or financially 
unstable countries, paper with a high specula- 
tive risk, appealing to the imagination of the 
fatseurs. 7 ’he numerous class of small French 
investors was and still is influenced to an ex- 
traordinary extent by apprehensions of war and 
is intent upon “safe” forms of investment easy 
to turn into ready cash. The French export capi- 
tal, which in the years immediately preceding 
the World War averaged about $250,000,000 per 
annum, was thus interested less in investments 
of an cntrej^reneurial type than in securities 
with a fixed yield. This striking difference be- 
tween the French and the English may, how- 
ever, be easily exaggerated, for a considerable 
fraction of French foreign assets consisted of 
shares in all sorts of business undertakings in 
Russia, the Near East and Latin America, and 
even the foreign government bonds or private 
obligations with government guaranty held by 
French capitalists represented in many cases 
productive investment. Of the $2,200,000,000 
that France had invested in Russia certainly 
more than half was tied up in “productive** 
enterprises. 

Paris was the largest market in the world for 
foreign government securities. I'he continuous 
dependence of the French government on large 
long term loans and the consequent stimulation 
of investment in government bonds naturally re- 
dounded to the advantage also of foreign govern- 
ment issues. The organization of French bank- 
ing assisted in the same direction. The failures of 
the earlier institutions of the Credit Mobilicr 
type, which combined commercial banking with 
the long term financing of industry, have edu- 
cated both the public and the banks in prudence 
and caution. The large commercial and savings 
banks distribute only those securities which may 
be classed as marketable and especially as “safe** 
government issues. The issue and placing of 
shares of industrial enterprises are therefore 
concentrated in the hands of investment banks 
{banques d'affaires); their distribution facilities, 
however, are not so comprehensive as they 
might be for they have no contact with the 
numerous class of depositors in the commercial 
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banks. Thus while bonds are placed predomi- 
nantly through the commercial banks, the place- 
ment of shares and stocks is largely dependent 
on the Paris and provincial exchanges, which 
represent a very much smaller market. The pre- 
dilection of the French market for government 
securities is reenforced by the conservatism of 
the small French investor, who hardly knows 
what shares are and to whom a government 
guaranty seems the best warrant of economic 
safety. Conservative and cautious, with a 
strongly marked liking for some nations and an 
equally pronounced aversion to others, the 
French investor is extremely susceptible to the 
propaganda of the banks, the press and the gov- 
ernment, an opportunity which has been ex- 
ploited with considerable skill. Since the eighties 
Paris has thus become the favorite market for the 
issue of national and municipal securities of 
those countries which have enjoyed intermit- 
tently or continuously the favor of the P'rcnch 
public — the Latin countries in Europe and 
South America, Russia, the Balkan States, Tur- 
key, occasionally also Austria-Hungary. Conse- 
quently about half of the foreign investment of 
France was active in countries which either were 
France’s allies during the World War or had 
been expected to be; and about a third of the to- 
tal foreign investments that this thrifty nation 
had built up in two generations were lost as a 
result of the war. 

Since French holdings abroad have consisted 
for the most part of safe and politically de- 
sirable issues, the connection between capital 
export and commercial expansion so character- 
istic of British foreign investment is important 
only for a minor portion of the French. Al- 
though one of the arguments for the acquisition 
of new colonies propounded by the imperialist 
minister Ferry was the opportunity they would 
afford French capitalists for profitable invest- 
ment, comparatively little capital went to the 
French colonies. Despite the guaranty by the 
home government of colonial government is- 
sues, the prohibition of investment by foreigners 
in the mines and railways of the colonies, and 
the propaganda in the press scarcely one eleventh 
of France’s capital holdings abroad represented 
in 1914 investments in its colonies. Except for 
Algeria and Tunis their commercial and indus- 
trial development under capitalist auspices pro- 
ceeded very slowly. 

Export of capital from Germany began in the 
eighties and later grew at a higher rate than that 
from France. By the end of the pre-war period 


German foreign investments amounted ap- 
proximately to $6,000,000,000. As compared 
with the French the German investor in foreign 
securities was less easily swayed by political con- 
siderations or by prospects of a fixed return; 
similarly the proportion of German foreign hold- 
ings represented by direct investments was much 
larger than the French. As distinguished from 
the English the expansion of the German capital 
export was more closely linked to the activities 
of the domestic banking system. Since the eight- 
ies German commercial banks, which functioned 
also as investment houses in the domestic capital 
market, were active in the promotion of foreign 
investments. They placed a part of their own 
funds in foreign enterprises, such, for instance, 
as the Bagdad Railway or the Banca Commer- 
ciale; they financed the industrial and commer- 
cial expansion of German enterprise in foreign 
lands; and they participated in international 
banking syndicates in floating large issues. The 
financing of foreign undertakings was often done 
indirectly through subsidiary banking institu- 
tions in foreign countries {Auslandshanken) 
which handled financing of all kinds along with 
the international acceptance business. The ex- 
port of caj)ital appealed to the German banks 
for two reasons: they were attracted by the 
profits that were to be made in the underwriting 
and distribution of large international issues, or 
they took on foreign business in order to assist 
the affiliated industrial concerns in securing for- 
eign markets for their products or reliable 
sources of raw material supply. The Berlin, 
Frankfort and Hamburg banks floated on the 
local markets state and other public obligations 
as well as real estate securities and placed them 
with the ultimate investors through their 
branch offices or the affiliated smaller banks. 
The mainstay of this enormous expansion in the 
last analysis was the German saving public, 
which the securities reached by way of the 
exchanges and the widespread nets of bank 
branches; unlike the French, it included a con- 
siderable percentage of buyers interested pri- 
marily in the sj:>eculative value of the securities. 
The pre-war German market for foreign securi- 
ties was for the most part free from direct polit- 
ical pressure. The infiuence of the banks was 
vastly more important than that of the govern- 
ment, since they controlled most of the capital 
export. 

In addition to Great Britain, France and Ger- 
many, the principal exporters of capital before 
the war, mention must be made of Belgium, 
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whose banking and investment houses pursued a 
policy similar to that of the German institutions, 
and of the Netherlands, whose foreign invest- 
ments were largely concentrated in the Dutch 
colonics. Appreciable amounts of capital were 
also exported from the debtor countries, i.e. 
those which borrowed abroad more than they 
lent, such as Russia, Austria-Hungary and par- 
ticularly the United States. While at the out- 
break of the World War the United States owed 
abroad something like $6,000,000,000, the 
American foreign investments, placed for the 
most part in Canada and Central America and to 
a smaller extent in South America and China, 
amounted to $2,500,000,000. 

During the World War and the subsequent 
period of inflation the magnitude of foreign in- 
vestments, their distribution between the credi- 
tor and debtor countries and the direction of the 
international movements of capital were radi- 
cally changed. Except for reparations and inter- 
allied debts, international indebtedness was con- 
siderably reduced, partly because of debt repu- 
diation, failure of the debtors or liquidation of 
the property of enemy aliens and partly because 
of debt repayment and the depreciation of for- 
eign balances. English ownership of capital 
abroad was reduced by about a quarter, mainly 
through the repatriation of American securities. 
The French have lost about a third of their prop- 
erty in foreign investments by the state bank- 
ruptcies of Russia, Austria-Hungary and Tur- 
key. Most of Germany’s foreign investments 
were either lost or repatriated. 

After the restoration of normal international 
economic relations in the post-war period the 
export of long term capital was resumed, but on 
a much smaller scale than before the war. While 
in the years immediately preceding the war the 
net export of long term capital, excluding inter- 
est payments, averaged some $2,000,000,000 or 
$2,500,000,000, the corresponding average for 
the period from 1924 to 1930 can scarcely have 
exceeded $1,500,000,000. The status of Ger- 
many changed from a creditor to a debtor nation. 
It had to rely in part on foreign financial assist- 
ance for economic reconstruction, the reorgani- 
zation of its currency and banking system and 
the payment of reparations and interest on the 
post-war foreign loans. To a certain extent also 
it financed its post-war investments abroad 
through loans from other foreign countries. In 
the balance Germany borrowed abroad from 
1924 to the middle of 1931 about $1,200,000,000 
on short term and about $1,900,000,000 on long 
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term; at the same time it paid more than $2,400,- 
000,000 in reparations. 'Fhe export of French 
long term capital was n\sumed only with the 
stabilization of its currency in iq2(S and has since 
then fluctuated between one half and two thirds 
of the pre-w'ar level. 'J'he e\j)ort c)f luiglish 
capital averaged about $500,000,000 per an- 
num, which is slightly more than half of the 
amount exported in th{‘ lar.t j)re-war years. The 
United States has become a creditor nation o*' a 
large scale with an annual net capital export 
averaging about $600,000,000. Russia has for all 
practical purposes ceased to be a debtor nation, 
and since tlie war no foreign nation has placed a 
new investment of any magnitude in China. On 
the other hand, there has been an increase in the 
capital reejuirements of the new countries and 
colonial regions, particularly of Canada and the 
Latin American states. 

'Fhe decline in the international movements of 
long term capital was probably comj>ensated by 
an expansion in the volume of short term funds. 
These two types of capital often move in oppo- 
site directions: countries exporting long term 
capital receive short term funds from abroad and 
vice versa. Thus w’hile the long term foreign 
investments of the United States reached by the 
end of 1930 about $15,400,000,000 gross, ap- 
proximately $3,000,000,000 in foreign short 
term credits has been fairly steadily invested in 
the New York money market; of this amount 
only from one half to two thirds is ofl'set by 
American short term creilits abroad. While the 
aggregate fi^reign holdings of (ireat Britain have 
in this peri(;d risen to the pre-war level of $20,- 
000,000,000 in round numbers, the English mar- 
ket in the early part of 1931 used something like 
$1,200,000,000 in short term credits from 
abroad, particularly from France, to finance in- 
ternational trade and to assist banks in Germany, 
central Europe and elsewhere. Most of the con- 
tinental countries are in the balance debtor na- 
tions for short tenn credits. France, however, is 
estimated to have from $3,000,000,000 to $4,- 
000,000,000 net in short term investments 
abroad. Switzerland, the Netherlands, Belgium 
and to a smaller extent Sweden and Czechoslo- 
vakia also appear as creditors in the interna- 
tional money market. 

Both the decline in long term capital invest- 
ments and the increase in the movement of short 
term credits in the post-war period are due to 
the same economic and political causes. The pri- 
mary factor in this context is not the cyclical 
movement of business conditions — although the 
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net result is affected to some extent by cyclical many international combinations, which in the 


factors — but rather the uncertainty of the polit- 
ical situation throughout the world, especially 
in Europe and in China and of late also in South 
America. The consequent increase in the cost of 
capital to the debtor countries has not, however, 
affected the demand for it to any considerable 
extent; such clearly marked inelasticity of the 
demand for capital, which is partly responsible 
for the growth of short term indebtedness, is 
another typical post-war phenomenon, since it 
is caused by factors peculiar to this period. 
Among them should be mentioned reconstruc- 
tion and restoration of a “normal” capital equip- 
ment in most of the belligerent countries, paper 
money and gold inflation, exaggerated protec- 
tionism and finally the unusually pronounced 
speculative activity which between 1926 and 
1929 culminated in a boom of extraordinary in- 
tensity in practically every important country. 

Before the war capital was exported in order 
to open up new and develop backward regions; 
to a considerable extent such international move- 
ments of capital constituted one of the impor- 
tant prerequisites for the settlement of entire 
continents. After the war a good deal of the ex- 
ported capital ceased to perform such functions. 
Old countries, quite densely settled and well 
supplied with modern industrial and transporta- 
tion equipment, of which Germany is the arche- 
type, became important borrowers in the inter- 
national markets; by paying higher interest rates 
they competed successfully with debtor coun- 
tries of the pre-war type for the available supply 
of capital. Interest rates in the world market for 
the best bonds of the principal debtor countries 
have been increased thereby from the pre-war 
level of 5 percent to from 7 to 9 percent and 
occasionally to an even higher figure. In addition 
to the development of new capitalist economies 
international capital has thus assumed the func- 
tion of reconstructing old capitalist countries. 
Under this head may also be considered the im- 
port of capital in order to increase the monetary 
gold stock of the country, a device upon which 
most of the European and South American states 
had to rely in rebuilding their shattered cur- 
rency systems. A considerable increase in direct 
participation in foreign undertakings was indic- 
ative of a change on a somewhat different level. 
Many new and even most of the old states, obey- 
ing a quickened impulse toward economic self- 
sufficiency, raised their tariff walls far above the 
pre-war level. Under these conditions the drive 
for economic expansion led to the formation of 


aggregate constitute for the European peoples an 
embryonic system of “superstate” organizations. 
During this period international capital move- 
ments were also favored by the policy of boun- 
ties of various types, such as export credit (q.v.) 
and government subventioned insurance of for- 
eign credits (see Credit Insurance), and by the 
competitive struggle for raw material supplies, 
which led on occasion to intensified capital in- 
vestments in foreign jurisdictions. Also of con- 
siderable significance during this period were 
the sudden changes in the volume and direction 
of international movement of short term funds. 
They were due to the peculiar abnormalities of 
the post-war era: the flight of capital under 
conditions of political or monetary instability; 
the transfer of funds to foreign markets in order 
to escape “confiscatory” taxation or impending 
“socialization,” and in order to profit by the 
increase in the value of foreign currency due to 
its stabilization or by the unusual opportunities 
for security speculation. Such movements were 
purely temporary and their direction was apt to 
be reversed overnight. 

Capital export from France in the post-war 
period developed very slowly. Until 1929 it was 
checked by special taxation of foreign issues on 
the Paris exchange. The depression which de- 
veloped in the autumn of that year and spread 
rapidly throughout the world, the critical condi- 
tion of the public finances of most debtor nations 
and general uncertainty in foreign countries 
caused a decline in the supply of capital for 
export. In the field of long term investment only 
those foreign issues which for political reasons 
were regarded by the French government with 
special favor were successfully placed in the 
French market; for example, the Young loan of 
1930, which effected the commercialization of a 
portion of German reparations. The outflow of 
French short term funds to foreign markets suf- 
fered a similar decline with the repatriation of a 
certain part of them after the stabilization of the 
franc and with the precautionary withdrawal of 
credits by French banks during the depression. 
The French have also substituted short term 
credits for a considerable proportion of the long 
term foreign investments of the pre-war period; 
these are placed for the most part in the English 
and American money markets. 

The constitution of British foreign invest- 
ments has not changed since the war so radically 
as that of the French. In the new capital issues 
on the London market domestic securities have 
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risen from 20 percent in 1908 to 65 percent in 
1920-27; similarly, participation of British col- 
onies increased at the expense of foreign coun- 
tries. Although this may be taken as evidence of 
a trend toward imperial self-sufficiency in the 
investment of British capital accumulations, it 
was not produced by planned regulation or gov- 
ernment intervention. The tendency to place 
more emphasis on bond issues, already apparent 
before the war, has continued to operate in favor 
of the dominions; and at the same time the in- 
vestment in railway and mining securities has 
decreased substantially. Thus the proportion of 
bonds in the aggregate of British foreign invest- 
ments has grown considerably and the connec- 
tion between commercial expansion abroad and 
tiic export of British capital, which was origi- 
nally very pronounced, has been farther weak- 
ened. The geographical distribution of new capi- 
tal exports has bexin strikingly changed since 
Germany has become a heavy borrower, and the 
importance of investments in tht‘ Ihiited States 
has radically declined. Thus in 1929 the British 
owned about 81,5^0,000,000 in American secu- 
rities as compared with 83,300,000,000 in 1913. 
Under the leadership of the Bank of England the 
City played a decisive role in floating the stabili- 
zation and reconstruction loans of the continen- 
tal l^uropean states, which have consequently 
suflFered more than others from the decline in 
British long term investments since the depres- 
sion of 1929. A comparatively new development 
has also been the absorption by the London 
money market of a large volume of foreign short 
term funds. 

After the war the United States became one of 
the leading creditor nations of the world. Ameri- 
can capital export rested in part on a surplus in 
the balance of international payments resulting 
not only from an excess of commodity exports 
over imports and the payments on account of 
interallied debts but also from an inflow of short 
term funds from abroad. The important factors, 
however, were the large stock of monetary gold, 
increased enormously during and after the war, 
and the huge expansion of credit based upon it. 
The volume of bank deposits was doubled, in- 
terest rates were kept low and there was a no- 
ticeable tendency to force capital export. Bond 
houses, which during the Liberty bond cam- 
paigns learned to reach even the small investor 
and accustomed the rank and file of the popula- 
tion to invest in securities, and investment banks, 
which before the war were engaged in importing 
capital from Europe, now made an easy adjust- 
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ment to the changed situation and undertook 
with the support of commercial banks and in- 
vestment trusts the distribution of foreign secu- 
rities in the home market. A large proportion of 
foreign issues, however, was not placed with the 
ultimate investors and remained in the portfolios 
of these institutions. It is thus that the American 
capital market, of purely national importance be- 
fore the war, was transformed within a short 
time into an international money center; in ex- 
perience and established tradition, however. 
Wall Street still lags behind the City in London. 

'J'he export of capital from the United States 
has proved particularly sensitive to market con- 
ditions, the amount exported exhibiting unusu- 
ally large fluctuations from year to year. In 1924 
and 1925 the n(;t balance of capital movements 
represented an export surplus of 8500,000,000 
to 8floo,ooo,ooo; it fell to scarcely 8200,000,000 
in 1926 and rose in 1928 to a record figure of 
over 8900,000,000 only to decline again in 1929 
to less than 8400,000,000. In the years 1925 to 
1928 a half of the long term credits went to 
Europe, hut in 1929 the share of Europe fell to a 
quarter of the net export. On the other hand, the 
capital going to Canada represented only 14 per- 
cent of the total in 1925, but it increased to 42 
percent in 1929. At the beginning of 1931 the 
foreign investments of the United States were 
distributed as follows: 85,600,000,000 was in 
Europe, Germany alone being indebted to the 
extent of nearly 8^,500,000,000; 84,000,000,000 
in Canada; 83,000,000,000 in Central America; 
and an ecjual amount in South America. Over 
a half of the capital placed in various American 
countries was represented by direct investments, 
while at least three fourths of the capital ex- 
ported to Europe was represented by American 
investments in bonds. As a result of the rapid 
expansion of capital export from the United 
States the financial control of many Canadian 
enterprises was transferred within a few years 
from Engli.sh to American hands and American 
enterprise was placed in a commanding position 
in certain South American states, such as Bolivia, 
as well as throughout Central America. Although 
this development began before the war, the as- 
sertion of the economic hegemony of the United 
States in the American tropics has proceeded 
successfully only in the last fifteen years. The 
most important branches of production in these 
countries, particularly plantations and mines, 
are entirely or in large part in the hands of Amer- 
ican capitalists or entrepreneurs. Along with 
capitalistic penetration went the military and 
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diplomatic advancement of American interests, 
with the resulting subordination of a number of 
small countries on the Caribbean and the Pacific 
to the direct or indirect political control of the 
United States. Even so large a state as Mexico 
was involved in a mesh of diplomatic and military 
conflicts which developed out of the opposition 
between the interests of American controlled 
enterprises and the alleged or true interests of 
the debtor country. On the other hand, it has be- 
come an established practise if not a recognized 
doctrine of foreign policy on the part of the 
United States to protect by military force or at 
least by all available diplomatic means “en- 
dangered” investments in Central America, 
while similar intervention by European govern- 
ment is vigorously opposed on the basis of the 
Monroe Doctrine. The penetration of American 
capital into these regions has not only been pro- 
tected by the United States government but in 
many cases definitely encouraged in advance. In- 
vestment opportunities, particularly in railroads, 
banks and the like, were brought by American 
officials to the attention of interested citizens, 
apparently with an assurance of government 
protection in case of need. 'J'hc holders of bonds 
or stocks in Canadian and European enterprises 
were obviously without benefit of such protec- 
tion; but the American government, following 
the example of France, reserved for itself the 
right of vetoing the public flotation of foreign 
issues, a right which had been exercised only in 
rare cases, such as the German potash loan or 
the loan of the Brazilian state of Sao Paulo. Pro- 
motion of capital export as well as benevolent 
neutrality toward it was part and parcel of the 
official policy of protectionism and was in accord 
with the promotion of commodity export. It was 
supported by the policy of the P'ederal Reserve 
Banks, which have several times, notably in 1924 
and 1927, stimulated capital export by lowering 
interest rates. 

Practically every modem country was for 
some time in the position of a debtor nation be- 
fore it began to acquire a net export balance in 
its capital account. Although there have been 
cases in which emancipation from foreign in- 
debtedness has been achieved by defaulting on 
such obligations (e.g. Portugal), the change 
in the status of a country from debtor to 
creditor is typically the result of an increase in 
capital accumulation from domestic sources and 
an intensification in the amortization of previ- 
ously contracted obligations. In a certain sense 
such a development is inevitable with an increase 


in the national wealth, which carries with it 
not only the possibility of establishing balances 
and investments abroad but also an interest in so 
doing which is similar to that of the capital im- 
porting countries. The development is connected 
with the promotion of foreign trade and the re- 
duction of risks of capital investment through 
diversification. These stimuli to invest capital 
abroad become stronger with the expansion in 
production and the increase in the size of enter- 
prises and plants. For technical and commercial 
reasons the optimum volume of output cannot 
be achieved if the producer is restricted to the 
markets of his own country; eventually he comes 
therefore to favor capital export since it would 
facilitate his penetration into foreign markets 
and assure for him the availablity of foreign raw 
materials needed in continuously increasing 
quantities. 'J"hc growth of English industry, for 
example, could not have proceeded at so rapid a 
rate without a continuous expansion of its sour- 
ces of raw materials and of its markets. Similarly 
the post-war “industrial revolution” in the 
United States was connected with commodity 
export resting on the export of capital, although 
not so closely and not in the same way as in 
nineteenth century England. As soon as a coun- 
try reaches a point at which its need for capital 
is not very acute, the export of capital abroad ap- 
pears advantageous also to the private investor: 
foreign investments with the same risk yield as a 
rule a higher return than domestic securities and 
they offer at the same time important opportuni- 
ties for diversifying risks. 

The diversification of risks is also an im- 
portant consideration from the point of view of 
the national economy as a whole. Other things 
being equal, investment abroad operates as a 
stabilizing factor in so far as it retards the de- 
velopment of booms and mitigates the effects of 
slumps in domestic markets. Against this must 
be set the losses in foreign investments, lliey 
were very considerable in the periods before 
1890 and after 1914 but were comparatively 
small in the quarter century preceding the war. 
It is also important that interest rates in the 
creditor country are at a higher level than they 
would have been were no capital exported; con- 
sequently the distribution of the national income 
is altered in favor of the properties and entre- 
preneurial groups and income inequalities are 
accentuated. On the other hand, the export of 
capital insures better export markets for the sale 
of the nation’s output and better terms on im- 
ports and effects in the long run an improvement 
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in the barter terms of trade with foreign coun- 
tries. 

Upon the attainment of a strong creditor posi- 
tion a country usually reinvests abroad a part 
or the whole of the interest on its foreign invest- 
ments. This practise, which serves to strengthen 
the creditor position of tlie country, was followed 
by the Netherlands, Great Britain and France. 
For generations an income which generally in- 
creases more rapidly than the rest of the na- 
tional income of the creditor country is thus ob- 
tained from the social product of foreign peoples. 
It is easy to conclude therefrom that creditor 
countries eventually develop into rentier na- 
tions, that their own production and enterprise 
languish while they live on the labor and pro- 
duce f)f the soil of debtor countries. Actually this 
evolution into a rentier country is a purely sta- 
tistical fact, which need not radially affect the so- 
cial structure of the creditor country. Since the 
interest on foreign investments is in large part 
reinvested abroad and losses are suffered from 
time to time in foreign investments, the produc- 
tive system (if the creditor country and the vol- 
ume of its output do not necessarily undergo 
any essential change; and no clear cut evolution 
is (observable in the direction of a rentier econ- 
omy based on investments abroad. 

The regulation of capital export by joolitical 
authority is not in the long run inspired by fears 
or hopes of this kind. In the mercantilist period 
capital export was retarded by restrictions upon 
the export of specie and upon the emigration of 
industrial enterprises and skilled craftsmen. 
During the following period of liberal economic 
policy there was complete freedom of capital 
export. In England as early as the first half of 
the nineteenth century even conservative gov- 
ernments refused repeated demands for inter- 
vention to impede the export of capital and 
actively to protect investments abroad. The fact 
that the house of Barings could float a Russian 
loan in London during the Crimean War is quite 
indicative of the spirit of the time. In the last 
third of the nineteenth century neomercantilist 
tendencies caused a revival of protectionism also 
in the capital markets. The export of capital was 
encouraged in order to stimulate commodity ex- 
port or in order to facilitate the achiev'ement of 
imperialistic aims and the establishment of se- 
cure econcjmic and political positions in areas in 
which there was a rivalry between several na- 
tional interests, such as colonial regions, China, 
Persia and so on. At the same time the re- 
invigorated tendency toward economic self- 
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sufficiency caused the appearance in Germany 
and France even before the war of strong move- 
ments for the prevention of capital t'xport. The 
argument generally ran in terms of preser\ing 
the productive forces ol the nation for the father- 
land and of lending no aid to the industrial de- 
velopment of present or potential competitors. 
Although these pre-war movements remained 
more or less unsuccessful, the g(n'ernments of 
the leading creditor countries on the continent 
displayed a tendency to intervene in order to 
regulate the direction of capital export. Such in- 
tervention was in the main discriminatory, di- 
rected against certain debtor countries rather 
than against capital export as such; its underly- 
ing purpose varied from the promotion of polit- 
ical alliances, colonial expansion schemes and 
the like to the pnHection of the investor against 
speculative excesses. In France such regulation 
was particularly effective since by the exclusion 
of foreign issues from the Paris exchange the 
minister of finance could practically eliminate 
unwanted foreign investments; there was in ad- 
dition the direct influence exercised on the 
banks and the press. Similar methods were used 
to a much smaller extent in Germany. Whereas 
in France since 1900 virtually every large foreign 
issue involv(‘d government action, in (Germany 
between 1.S70 and 1914 there were scarcely more 
than ten cases of governmental intervention of 
this ty}>e. The significance of such regulation 
should not be exaggerated; government action in 
this field is in the main of a negative sort, i.e. it 
amounts to a prohibition of certain issues which 
may frequently be evaded. 

Apart from such undisguised and openly 
avowed regulation there exists in almost every 
creditor country a certain hum of unofficial co- 
operation between the political administration of 
foreign policy and the bankitig leadership of the 
investment market; and no foreign loan of any 
importance is undertaken without sounding out 
the responsible di]>lomatic circles. In France and 
the United States such collaboration is encour- 
aged by the government or the parliament, al- 
though in the latter country it Is limited merely 
to warnings by the government, direct govern- 
ment interference in the cajiital market being 
virtually unknown. In pre-war Germany it had 
become established as a traditional practise with- 
out legal sanction, while in England it is effected 
through the channels of social intercourse in 
elusive contacts between government officials 
and bankers. 

A third type of government action with re- 
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spect to foreign investments is as a rule closely 
linked to specific imperialistic policies. In inter- 
national politics particular importance has at- 
tached to intervention by creditor nations in the 
interest of protecting the investments of their 
citizens in a foreign country. The legality of such 
interventions from the point of view of inter- 
national law is questionable, and even the atti- 
tude of the great powers — the only countries 
resorting to such measures — is a vacillating one. 
Some acts of intervention are intended to open 
the door for investment by the country’s na- 
tionals or to secure for them a monopolistic 
position; the China consortium, the Anglo- 
Russian conflict over the spheres of influence in 
Persia, the American policy in the Caribbean 
and similar examples illustrate active govern- 
mental promotion of private investments in dis- 
puted areas. Other types of intervention which 
have in the past led to grave international com- 
plication are those designed to protect sup- 
posedly endangered investments. Since the Pal- 
merston circular of 1849 Great Britain has defi- 
nitely felt entitled to utilize the full force of its 
power for the protection of the legitimate inter- 
ests of its subjects in foreign countries. In prac- 
tise the apparatus of diplomacy has been fre- 
quently used on behalf of British creditors, but 
the employment of armed forces or even the 
threat of such action has been very rare. 'Phe 
French, on the other hand, have repeatedly re- 
sorted to naval demonstrations and military oc- 
cupation in the Ottoman Empire and Santo 
Domingo, as has the United States in Haiti and 
Nicaragua. 

The import of capital involves serious political 
problems for the debtor countries as well. It is 
not true, as has recently been commonly be- 
lieved, that the mere fact of being indebted to a 
foreign creditor leads or threatens to lead to 
political dependence. Debtor-creditor relations 
which cross political frontiers need in the nature 
of the case have no more political consequences 
than purely domestic relationships of this type. 
Even the indebtedness of a government to a 
foreign creditor is as such a purely private rela- 
tionship. In fact, however, borrowing from for- 
eign governments or from private creditors in a 
country whose government identifies itself with 
the capitalist interests of its citizens does involve 
the danger of political consequences. This danger 
is naturally greater for those politically weak 
countries which even apart from the need for 
capital import generally form the object of co- 
lonial exploitation, if their foreign indebtedness 


is used as an opportunity for the creditor coun- 
tries to intervene for purposes of “protection.” 
Weak states run the risk of being subjected to a 
financial control which may mean anything from 
foreign financial advisers to a comprehensi\ c 
system of concessions; from the mortgaging of 
certain revenue sources to the complete transfer 
of the financial administration to the representa- 
tives of the creditors, as in the case of the Dettc 
Ottomane; from occasional military or naval 
demonstrations to complete annexation. Egyp^, 
Algeria, Tunis, 'Eurkey, Persia, China, Mexico, 
the Central American states, the Boer republics 
and other states have had to submit temporarily 
to such control because of their foreign indebted- 
ness, and some of them still are in that status of 
submission to the great powers. The probability 
of the institution of such controls depends on 
the terms under which foreign indebtedness is 
contracted and the care taken to invest produc- 
tively the proceeds of such loans. 

The danger of financial and political control 
is not present or is present to a much smaller 
extent in the case of borrow ing by a state in a 
strong political position. This holds true not 
only for great powers which still retain the status 
of debtor countries but also for lesser jiowers and 
smaller states, if by virtue of their geogra})hic 
position or the rivalry of interested powers 
they are not suited to serve the purpose of po- 
litical expansion. Such conditions, however, do 
not preclude a certain measure of foreign finan- 
cial control in the event of complete default, 
particularly if new foreign loans are necessary 
before the debUir country achieves an economic 
recovery and settles with its old creditors. I'hus 
even a strong debtor country which has been 
too reckless in borrowing and has fallen into 
difficulties may be in danger of having its sover- 
eignty impaired through the instrumentality of 
financial control. Such difficulties may appear in 
a particularly striking form where foreign short 
term credits play a large part; the danger of a 
sudden withdrawal of such funds and of the 
resulting disruption of the banking mechanism 
operates so continuously and pervasively that 
it easily leads to the establishment of financial 
dependence upon foreign countries. Even with- 
out financial control the foreign policy of a na- 
tion with a foreign indebtedness or in need of 
foreign loans may be strongly influenced by the 
interests of the creditor countries. Thus certain 
political conditions, which did not necessarily 
coincide with the interests of the borrowing 
countries, were attached to the foreign loans of 
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Italy and Russia in the decades preceding the 
World War. 

The economic incidence of capital imports on 
the debtor country is not limited to an expansion 
in production, an increase in wealth and a height- 
ening of commodity imports and of labor immi- 
gration. Capital imports mean also a temporary 
improvement in the barter terms of trade in 
international transactions. Also of considerable 
importance is the fact that the debtor country 
must adapt its currency standard, at least tem- 
porarily, to that of its creditor. The widespread 
adoption of the gold standard has been and still 
continues to be largely the consequence of the 
demand for foreign capital; accordingly, when 
the international capital market is in a state of 
collapse the gold standard suffers a setback. 
Similarly the adoption of the financial and com- 
mercial traditions of the older countries by the 
business communities of backward regions and 
new countries goes hand in hand with the im- 
port of capital from abroad. Preservation of 
noimal liquidity by the banks, the maintenance 
of a balanced budget and to a certain extent even 
the development of a modern system of courts 
and of other law enforcement agencies are often 
j)arts of the same process of adaptation of 
debtor to creditor. 

The international movements of capital for 
short and long term investment constitute a most 
important factor in the development and integra- 
tion of that system of economic relationships 
which is called the world economy. With respect 
to long periods of time this integration is 
achieved by an increasing uniformity in the di- 
rection and tempo of the capitalist development 
of all countries; for shorter periods it is ex- 
pressed through an increased parallelism in the 
cyclical movement of business. International 
economic interdependence is especially marked 
at the turning points of the cycles. Thus in the 
nineteenth century periods of prosperity were 
for Great Britain also periods of intensified ex- 
port of capital, while during depressions capital 
export declined. Consequently for the United 
States, South America and the non-European 
countries within the orbit of British influence 
prosperity in Great Britain was accompanied by 
enhanced capital imports and consequent specu- 
lative expansion; during depressions in England 
the volume of capital imports suddenly declined 
or vanished altogether, with the resulting re- 
verses in business, depreciation of investments 
and intensification of social unrest to the point 
of revolution. Just as the United States and Aus- 
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tralia in 1873 and from 1890 to 1892, so the debt- 
or countries in Europe in 1930-31 were forced 
by these shifts in capital movements to readjust 
their loreign trade balances and thus further to 
aggravate the depression. 

Since the beginning of the nineteenth century 
the competitive struggle of important national 
groups of investment interests has often deci- 
sively influenced international economic and 
political relations. 'Fhis struggle has gone hand 
in hand with the conflicts growing out of the 
colonial expansion of the great powers and with 
the commercial rivalries over important markets 
and sources of niw materials. Thus in the pre- 
war period vast amounts of foreign capital were 
poured into South America in connection with 
the financing of exports of industrialized coun- 
tries. Alter the war the attempts to monopolize 
raw material supplies under foreign jurisdiction 
became more important; much diplomatic dis- 
cussion has centered about the oil fields of Su- 
matra, Irak and Asia Minor, and important in- 
ternational settlements, involving the formation 
of combines for common exploitation by the in- 
terested powers, were arrived at. France, the 
United States, Japan and other countries have 
repeatedly sought to reserve colonial or other 
regions for the investment of their own capital 
and either to exclude directly or to obstruct by 
indirect methods the competition of other inter- 
ests. Such methods of disregarding or dodging 
the open door policy have produced the Morocco 
problem and the grave conflicts involved in it; 
they have also played a large part in the struggle 
to open the West Indies and other backward re- 
gions to competitive foreign investment. Inter- 
national settlements between interested powers 
have in part eliminated threatening conflicts, but 
they have also erected new monopolies in the 
form of separate spheres of interest and the like. 
An effective method for the elimination of such 
dangers to international peace as well as for the 
economic and social progress of the weaker debt- 
or countries seems to be offered by the mandate 
system of the League of Nations; this represents 
an essentially new development in so far as it 
involves, at least in principle, control by the 
League of the backward regions dominated by 
individual states. The further effective develop- 
ment of this system and above all the restoration 
or preservation of the principle of the open 
door — as Great Britain has consistently main- 
tained it during the greater part of her recent 
history — ^might well offer the best guaranty of 
normal development of capital migration. The 
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elimination of political and certainly of imperial- 
istic factors should also serve to limit poor in- 
vestments, particularly in colonial regions, and 
to facilitate the restoration of a normally func- 
tioning system of international financial relation- 
ships. The latter should he made strong enough 
to withstand periods of depression, for its break- 
down in such times has always led, and would 
in the future inevitably lead, to an aggravation 
of critical conditions. 
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FOREICxN LANGlJyXGE PRESS. The com- 
mon type of foreign language press serves com- 
munities of immigrants settled permanently in 
a land where the vernacular is unfamiliar to the 
bulk of the immigrant group. Such a j>ress may 
he found in any country receiving immigrants. 
It is most conspicuous in the United States, 
where in 1931 there were published 884 peri- 
odicals in 36 foreign languages with a total cir- 
culation of almost 8,000,000. (_)f these 165 were 
in German, 125 in Italian, 89 in Spanish, 82 in 
Polish, 75 in the Scandinavian tongues, 71 in 
Czech or Slovakian, 43 in Hungarian, 41 in 
French and 34 in Yiddish. Many papers of this 
type are also to be found in various Latin Ameri- 
can countries; in 1931 there were more than a 
score in half a dozen countries, published in Ital- 
ian, German, Chinese and Arabic. The presses 
of Chinese settlers in the Straits Settlements and 
Burma, Indian settlers in British Africa and 
Japanese settlers in Hawaii are in some respects 
similar in character. The papers of permanent, 
indigenous minorities like the French in Canada, 
the Germans in Czechoslovakia or the Jews in 
Poland have so different a status and face such 
different problems that they do not belong in 
the category of foreign language press. 

The immigrant press performs simultaneously 
the opposing functions of promoting assimila- 
tion and maintaining separatism. It is the prin- 
cipal medium by which an immigrant group 
comes to understand its environment, and be- 
fore the advent of the motion picture it was 
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probably the greatest single source of informa- 
tion concerning the new country. At the same 
time, the perpetuation of the inherited language 
and the publication of news of the home country 
and of the local immigrant group tend strongly 
to perpetuate a consciousness of difference. The 
very presence of the foreign language press 
makes it more or less unnecessary for the immi- 
grant to subject himself to the assimilating influ- 
ence of the native press. The degree to which 
any individual paper serves each of these ends 
depends less upon any consciously set editorial 
policy than upon the composition of the immi- 
grant group it serves. The age of the group, the 
extent and regularity of an influx of new and a 
loss of old members, the attitude of the na^.ve 
element toward the immigrant and the actitm of 
other agencies for assimilation or separatism to 
which the group is subjected all unite to condi- 
tion the function of such papers. 

Foreign language papers vary in quality from 
the rudimentary sheets which are among the 
early evidences of an immigrant community's 
self-conscious life to papers which rank among 
the high grade journals of the countiy. In the 
early stages of a community a simple sheet pro- 
viding news of the home country may be made 
up with the aid of scissors and paste from clip- 
pings from other papers. Such sheets, which arc 
under slight pressure of competition, expend 
little money or skill for the purpose of delivering 
news promptly or presenting it attractively. I’he 
editor is usually engaged in some other occu- 
[nition and carries on his editorial duties on the 
side. Such papers are commonly weekly publi- 
cations, advertising only the merchants and pro- 
fessional men of the small community and having 
a local circulation and often a fairly short life. 
Their assimilative influence is slight; they serve 
primarily to preserve old associations and view- 
points among the immigrants and to mitigate 
their sense of strangeness in their new home. 
They tend to be politically partisan and to 
perpetuate in an alien environment differences 
which kept groups apart at home. 

As soon as the characteristic mutual benefit 
societies have been formed, they begin to pub- 
lish newspapers which depend for support upon 
membership subscriptions and furnish chiefly 
organization news. Some organizations, such as 
the German Workmen's Sick and Death Benefit 
Fund of the United States, publish sheets of 
high literary merit. If there is a controversy 
within the organization the post of editor is cov- 
eted. Where there is active leadership the organ 


furnishes guidance in meeting the new environ- 
ment, carrying articles on such subjects as the 
legal status of aliens, the ideals of the new coun- 
try or problems of child rearing. Later such 
papers add juvenile sections in the local lan- 
guage and become partially, sometimes wholly, 
transformed from one language to the other. 

In well established communities papers of a 
more pretentious sort appear. Foreign language 
dailies in American cities where large immigrant 
groups are located resemble essentially the ordi- 
nary commercial press of the city. Italians in New 
\ork secure their general news through II pro-- 
gresso ttalo-amcricano and the Corricre (f America ^ 
while many Jews with sufficient command of 
English to read the American press prefer the 
DaVy the Jewish Morning Journal or the I'ortvard, 
Whereas these papers bear stime resemblance 
to the simpler type of immigrant paper in giving 
great prominence to Italian or Jewish news and 
to the gossip of their resptxtive communities, 
the princij)al matter, especially in the Jewish 
group, is general news so presented as to interest 
the foreign language readers. This type of paper 
in offering to the immigrant the news of his new 
environment in his own language and with the 
emphasis which he understands works directly 
and effectively toward assimilation . Its separatist 
influence is incidental and operates through pre- 
serving group consciousness rather than old 
world stereotypes and differences. 

Between these two extremes are many papers 
w'hich serve both to sustain old interests and to 
interpret new or which are in transition from 
one extreme to the other, d’he transition involves 
an important shift in their reading public and in 
their type of journalism. The riidimentai^ sheet, 
addressed to the literate few, presents its news 
with an admixture of opinion and considerable 
editorial comment. The commercial papers, 
however, cannot develop mass appeal through 
the expression of opinion; they must rely on 
news and so tend to develop an enlarged news 
service — to copy, in fact, the American commer- 
cial press with its mass circulation. They adopt 
a similar format with headlines and introduce 
such popular features as comic strips. 

Mortality among the foreign language papers 
is high, and their near or complete extinction 
inevitable, because of a gradual loss of subscrib- 
ers as the local language bcomes the language 
of the immigrant group and as the new genera- 
tion grows up with little interest in the news and 
affairs of the ancestral country. Foreign language 
papers inevitably face the problem whether or 
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not to introduce sections in English in an effort 
to hold their subscribers; if they decide to do so, 
they thereby risk the loss of advertisers who pre- 
fer to reach the English reading public through 
the English press and of subscribers whose 
knowledge of English they themselves improve. 
Only rarely does a paper become bilingual, like 
the weekly Greek Star in Chicago. Some of the 
early German language papers in the middle west 
gradually transformed themselves into English 
language papers. This response has been rare, 
however, with the exception of the Spanish pa- 
pers along the Mexican border, where the com- 
munity is permanently bilingual. Most editors 
rely on language necessity to hold their readers 
rather than on their prestige or the superior 
character of their journalism, and they fail when 
their public abandons the old language. In fact, 
the more a foreign language paper seeks, by 
introducing features characteristic of the local 
press, to hold its readers who are becoming 
assimilated, the more it hastens its loss of sup- 
port by furthering the process of assimilation. 
As a foreign language paper comes to resemble 
a typical native language paper its reason for 
existence disappears. On the other hand, if the 
paper retains its conservative character and fails 
to fit the local mold, it cannot hold a public 
whose tastes are being shaped by forces outside 
its control. The life cycle of the foreign language 
commercial press thus ends in suicide or obso- 
lescence. 

But even where a steady influx of immigrants 
constantly renews the foreign language reading 
public the mortality of foreign language papers 
is high, partly because of the crude character of 
early sheets and their highly controversial nature 
and partly because of the loss of potential readers 
which occurs simultaneously with the influx of 
new ones. Only a few papers, for example, the 
New-Yorker Staats-Zeitungy which has served 
the German public since 1834, have had careers 
comparable in length with those of the best of 
the native press. 

Still another type of publication is that which 
represents a cause, usually religious or political. 
In the United States there are many foreign 
language religious periodicals, especially among 
the Scandinavians and Germans, and some radi- 
cal political sheets. Such papers are supported 
by national or international organizations, and 
retain their language differences only as long as 
these are indispensable to them in reaching their 
various audiences. If the religious or political 
group represents an alien point of view, its organ 


may be separatist in influence even when the 
language difference has been lost. On the othci 
hand, proselytizing sheets issued in foreign lan- 
guages by local religious bodies are definitely 
assimilative from the start. With the exception 
of a few groups the propaganda press reaches 
only a small proportion of the foreign language 
readers in the United States; all the major 
groups are served predominantly by the com- 
mercial type. 

Except for a few large urban dailies foreign 
language papers are essentially provincial, re- 
flecting the social isolation which makes an eth- 
nic group resemble a geographically isolated 
community; they also frequently reflect the ide- 
ology of an earlier date, since isolation perpetu- 
ates the stereotypes of the time of ^'migration, 
identifies them with the national character of the 
old environment and further widens the gulf 
between the surrounding culture and that of the 
immigrant group. 

The immigrant press is subject to pressure 
from its home government through diplomatic 
and consular authority and even through direct 
subsidy. Such pressure assumes important pro- 
portions when the home government seeks to 
maintain control of its nationals abroad, as is 
the policy of the Fascist government working 
through the Italian press in the United States. 
It is also subject to both pressure and exploita- 
tion by representatives of the country in which 
it is located and by advertisers seeking to take 
advantage of the ignorance of its readers. Prior 
to the World War no direct effort was made by 
the American government to control the foreign 
language press, but considerable political influ- 
ence was exercised by party representatives 
through the placing of political advertisements 
and control of editorial policy. The greater abil- 
ity of foreign language editors to deliver votes, 
their usual need of funds and their lack of fixed 
political principles make them particularly sus- 
ceptible to political pressure. During the World 
War the efforts of the propaganda department 
of the government to control public opinion 
brought the foreign language press for the first 
time under direct governmental supervision. Al- 
though only a small proportion of the press was 
engaged in radical or enemy propaganda, all of 
it was suspected of such activity; the power to 
deny the privilege of the mails was evoked and 
the corxtent of the papers closely scrutinized. 
The tendency became one not simply of elimi- 
nating all enemy and all alien influences but in 
addition of making the foreign language press 
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an even more pliable medium for government 
propaganda than the native language press. At 
the close of the war renewed interest in prob- 
lems of assimilation and the realization of the 
power of the foreign language press toward that 
end developed into an effort to stimulate the 
favorable features rather than to suppress the 
unfavorable features of these papers. Since 1918 
the Foreign Language Information Service has 
furnished editorial, feature and news releases to 
newspapers in seventeen foreign languages, thus 
aiding them in linking the old culture and inter- 
ests with the new. 

Another type of foreign language press is that 
which serves a community of Emigres. Such 
communities are made up of political exiles, 
business men, imperialist agents in backward 
countries or tourists seeking diversion or edu- 
cation. Such papers as the Navy mir, published 
in New York before the war by radical Russian 
emigres, or the Posledniya novosti of Paris, pub- 
lished today by reactionary emigres from Russia, 
serve political exiles. Of commercial emigre pa- 
pers several score published in English, Japanese 
and French are to be found in the important 
Chinese commercial centers; half a dozen in 
Japan; several in India, Egypt, Siam and the 
Balkans; a few in Latin America; and one, the 
Moscow Ne 7 vs^ in Russia. This type of paper 
lends to merge in colonial countries with the 
type serving the needs of the community of alien 
imperialist administrators, who are generally of 
the same national origin as the large body of 
commercial emigres. Papers serving such mixed 
commercial and official communities are found 
in Burma, Ceylon, India, Palestine, Straits Set- 
tlements, Syria, Indo-China, Hawaii, the Phil- 
ippines, Porto Rico and Panama. In the more 
backward of these countries they constitute by 
far the most important section of the entire na- 
tional press. The tourist paper is typified by the 
New York Herald and the Continental Daily 
Mail of Paris; the English language press of 
Mexico City and Havana, basically the press of a 
commercial emigre community, today shares 
characteristics of the tourist press as well. 

The common characteristic of these papers 
which sets them off from the emigrant press is 
their attachment to the land of origin of their 
readers. All represent communities which re- 
gard themselves as but temporarily exiled and 
which on all points of issue take their lead from 
the home country rather than from the country 
of residence. Indeed, such communities and 
hence their press generally show little interest 


in the condition of their country of residence as 
such. All such papers function as definite obsta- 
cles to assimilation. The extent of toleration 
shown such papers by the local population and 
its government varies. The imperialist press in 
colonial countries enjoys greater liberty than the 
native language press. In backward regions for- 
eign language papers, despite their practise of 
pushing imperialist and even annexationist poli- 
cies and their not infrequent subsidization by a 
foreign government, meet no serious difficulty 
until a growing native nationalism seeks to de- 
fend home interests against imperialist invasion. 
I he fate of the political emigre press depends 
entirely on the relation of its particular political 
doctrine to the dominant view of the country of 
publication. The pre-war Russian radical press 
enjoyed comparative freedom in Switzerland and 
the United States, where international politics 
played a small role in the national life, and little 
liberty in France, where Russian diplomatic 
pressure was brought to bear on the local police; 
today the reactionary Russian press enjoys uni- 
versal freedom. 

'I'he political emigre press contains in addition 
to news of the home country chiefly ideological 
discussions. Hence it has always more than a 
local circulation and is disseminated wherever 
emigres may be scattered and often smuggled 
into the home country. The tourist press often 
avoids taking any definite or outspoken editorial 
position and thus escapes any difficulties in its 
relations with the local government. When it 
does take a position, either as a result of pressure 
from the home country or from a commercial 
emigre community in the country of publica- 
tion, it sometimes incurs local unpopularity; but 
since it usually has powerful backing it rarely 
encounters serious difficulties. 

Caroi-ink F. Ware 

See: Ethnic Communities; Immigration; Segrega- 
tion; Assimilation, Social; Americanization; 
Press; Journalism; Propaganda; Machine, Politi- 
cal; Nationalism. 
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FOREL, AUGUSTE HENRI (1848-1931), 
Swiss neurologist and entomologist. Graduated 
in medicine at Zurich and Vienna, Forel became 
in 1879 director of the mental hospital and pro- 
fessor of psychiatry at Zurich. From these ap- 
pointments he retired in comparative poverty in 
1898. His prolific and diversified scientific activ- 
ity began when as a child of seven he first 
studied ants under the inspiration of his uncle, 
the naturalist Alexis Forel. His publications in 
this field, brought together in final form as 
Mensch und Ameise (Vienna 1922; tr. by C, K. 
Ogden as The Social World of Ants Compared 
zvith That of Man^ New York 1929), have all the 
charm of Fabre^s writings on ant life and are 


more scientific and philosophical. As a neurolo- 
gist his authority was internationally recognized. 
He put forward simultaneously with Ilis, but 
independently, the theory of the neuronic struc- 
ture of the nervous system {Cchirn und Seek, 
Bonn 1894, 13th ed. Leipsic 1922) and con- 
tributed to establishing the medical use of hyp- 
notism in Der Ilypnotismus (Stuttgart 1889, 12th 
ed. 1923; tr. from 5th ed. by H. Arriiit, London 
1906). Forel founded and edited the Journal fiir 
Psychologie und Neurologic. 

Throughout his varied scientific work Ford 
had in view the philosophical and social impli- 
cations of science. He was a foe to pedantry and 
addressed himself to a wider public than that of 
the specialist. His chief aim as a psychiatrist 
was to found a science of racial and social hy- 
giene. He stressed perhaps too exclusively the 
factor of heredity and was an ardent eugenist. 
He regarded degenerative effects in the germ 
cells as one of the chief causes of racial decay 
and vigorously combated the use of narcotics 
and alcohol in Hygiene der Ner^en und des Gei- 
stes im gesunden und kranken Zustande (Stuttgart 
1903, 7th ed. 1922). His widely translated book 
on sexual (pieslions, Die sexuelle Frage (Munich 
1907, 15th ed. 1923; rev. adaptation by C. F. 
Marshall, New York 1922), was a pioneer book 
on sex hygiene. In his later life ForeFs interest 
in socialism overshadowed all others and per- 
vaded his scientific work. During the World 
War and after he displayed great moral courage 
in his untiring efforts in the cause of pacifism, 
which he defended in Les etats-unis de la Urre 
(Lausanne 1914) and Assez dctriiit, rehatissons 
(Lausanne 1916). 

Robert Briffault 
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FORESTS have played an important part in 
the history of civilization. They have affected 
the distribution of mankind over the earth’s 
surface and have influenced the religious life 
of primitive peoples. Throughout history wood 
has been one of the most important essentials 
in the economic development of the human 
race. The forms in which wood has been used 
have undergone many changes. The Indians 
used the bark of trees to make tepees; the settler 
used the logs to build his cabin. Logs sawed 
into lumber are now used in the construction 
of houses, furniture and other commodities of 
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(everyday life. There has been a growing tend- 
ency to convert wood into pulp, out of which 
boards, insulators, artificial silk and leather, 
ropes, interior woodwork and a thousand other 
commodities are fabricated. The recent devel- 
opment of the use of wood in the manufacture 
of news print and book paper has been phe- 
nomenal. Fifty years ago cotton and linen rags 
were the chief sources of paper; now between 
80 and 90 percent of the world s paper is made 
from wood liber. In the United States alone 
over 7,000,000 cords of pulpwood are used 
annually to make pulp and paper. The advances 
made in the chemistry of cellulose open an 
extensive field for the use of wood liber. Liquid 
fuel (ethyl alcohol) may in the future be derived 
from wood. Chemists claim that the coming age 
is the age of cellulose, in which wood and con- 
sequently forests must play an important role. 

In spite of many substitutes such as steel 
and concrete wood is one of the few commod- 
ities that has shown a steady growth in both 
volume and value during the last century. In 
Great Britain the per capita consumption is 
now almost four times as great as it was in 1851. 
Even in France wdth her practically stationary 
population timber consumption is slowly in- 
creasing; that of Germany more than doubled 
within a century; in the United States at least 
seven times as much lumber is used now in a 
year as in 1850, and even the per capita rate of 
consumption is considerably larger. Judging 
from the rates of increase in these and other 
important consuming countries, the world’s 
timber needs may be expected to double within 
approximately fifty years. 

The world’s total production of wood (in- 
cluding firewood) is in the neighborhood of 
56,000,000,000 cubic feet; of this 26,000,000,000 
cubic feet are saw log timber convertible into 
lumber. Nearly one half of all the saw log tim- 
ber and two fifths, or about 22,000,000,000 
cubic feet, of the world’s total wood production 
arc consumed in the United States. The per 
capita consumption of wood in this country is 
228 cubic feet, or about eight times the rate of 
consumption in western Europe. The total value 
of forest products in the United States alone 
is estimated to be about $3,500,000,000 a year. 
This does not include the value of forest by- 
products, such as naval stores, furs, tannin, 
berries and nuts. 

Perhaps the most important of the indirect 
services of the forest is that connected with 
stream flow. Forests equalize the run off of 


water during the alternate seasons of heavy 
precipitation and drought. In most of the coun- 
tries of Europe this recognized influence of 
the forests has resulted in the enactment of 
special laws with regard to timber cutting on 
watersheds, whether publicly or privately owned. 
Such forests arc designated as protection for- 
ests. 'The value of the forest as a place for recre- 
ation and aesthetic enjoyment is also becoming 
increasingly more important. 

Forests belong in the category of renewable 
natural resources. Unlike the mines, which once 
exhausted are gone forever, forests can be re- 
newed and used indefinitely. In common, how- 
ever, with other natural resources of the earth, 
as long as their exploitation was left unrestricted 
in private hands, forests in almost all ages and 
in all countries have been squandered by men 
with a wanton disregard for the future. 

'Fhe present forest area of the world in round 
figures is about 7,500,000,000 acres, which is 
22 percent of the land area exclusive of the 
polar regions. I'he area of actually productive 
forest, however, is probably only 5,500,000,000 
acres, which is 16 percent of the land area and 
3.2 acres per capita. Forests occupied a much 
larger proportion of the earth’s surface in former 
times. As a result of land clearing and forest 
fires that foFowed in the wake of forest exploi- 
tation, much of the original forest has disap- 
peared. With the possible exception of China 
the greatest change has taken place in Europe, 
where of a total land area of nearly 2,500,000,000 
acres only one third, or 774,000,000 acres, 
remains in forest. Almost two thirds of this, or 
about 500,000,000 acres, are in European Russia 
and Finland and only 275,000,000 acres in the 
rest of Fairope. In Great Britain 95 percent of 
the original fore.st is gone. In France, Spain, 
Belgium, Italy and Greece from 80 tb 90 per- 
cent of the original forest has been destroyed; 
Sweden and Finland arc the only countries 
with half of their forests left. Large areas of 
forest have been cleared in the more populous 
regions of South America and Africa, and even 
in the less developed regions the same process 
is going on slowly but steadily. 

The original forests of the United States are 
estimated to have covered 822,000,000 acres 
and to have contained 5,200,000,000,000 board 
feet of timber. Over two thirds of this area 
have been culled, cut over or burned; three 
fifths of the original timber are gone. There are 
left about 138,000.000 acres of virgin timber, 
114,000,000 acres of culled and second growth 
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timber large enough for sawing, 136,000,000 
acres partially stocked with smaller growth and 

81.000. 000 acres of devastated and practically 
waste land. 'Fhese 470,000,000 acres of forest 
land contain about 2,215,000,000,000 feet of 
timber of merchantable sizes. The federal gov- 
ernment owns approximately 89,000,000 acres 
and the states, counties and municipalities own 

11.000. 000 acres, totaling 100,000,000 acres, or 
21 percent, held in public ownership. The 
remaining 370,000,000 acres, or 79 percent, are 
held in private ownership. 

Of the 89,000,000 acres of timbered land 
owned by the federal government about 81,- 
000,000 acres are included within national for- 
ests definitely dedicated to timber growing. 
The aggregate area of national forests is about 

139.000. 000 acres but this includes large areas 
of grazing and brush land which are not tim- 
bered. The remaining 8,000,000 acres are in 
national parks, national monuments, Indian and 
military reservations and unappropriated public 
domain. In addition there are some 21,000,000 
acres of national forests in Alaska. The national 
forests represent the most stable forest owner- 
ship in the country and that most favorable to 
the continuous production of timber crops. Of 
the 370,000,000 acres in private ownership 
approximately 127,000,000 acres are farm wood 
lots and the remaining 243,000,000 acres repre- 
sent the holdings of land and lumber companies, 
mining companies, railroads, and other owners 
who have in the vast majority of cases no per- 
manent interests in the land except for the 
merchantable standing timber on it. 

One half of the privately owned commercial 
timberlands in the United States is held by 
approximately 250 large owners; the ownership 
of the remaining timber is very widely dis- 
tributed. While there are still a large number 
of individual owners of timber and sawmills 
operating as separate units, the larger interests 
are acquiring a more dominant place in lumber 
manufacture, especially in the west. Although 
monopolistic conditions on any general scale 
do not as yet exist in the lumber industry, the 
degree of control of the remaining timber by a 
comparatively small number of large interests 
must steadily increase as timber depletion con- 
tinues and may soon approach a monopoly, 
especially in the case of the diminishing supply 
of high grade material. 

Reforestation of the cut over land and man- 
agement of the forests in private ownership 
in the United States is making very slow prog- 


ress. A recent estimate by a special committee 
of the Society of American Foresters put the 
acreage of private commercial timberland under 
some form of conscious forest management at 
about 12,000,000 acres, or 5 percent of the 

243,000,000 acres of privately owned timber- 
land (exclusive of wood lots). Many foresters 
contend that actually i percent of the private 
forest lands, or less than 2,500,000 acres, is 
handled on a continuous production basis. The 
reluctance of private capital in the United States 
to go into timber growing, especially of trees 
of the large saw log size, must be explained by 
historic, political and economic factors. The 
time element together with the large capital 
required in the growing of saw log timber and 
the necessity for a continuous plan of manage- 
ment renders the forestry business practical 
only to states, corporations and trust companies. 

In Europe large private forests originated 
with the landed aristocracy. These forests were 
often entailed and were kept for generations 
in the same family. They were a part of the 
estate and served not only as a source of raw 
materials but also as hunting preserves. Other 
private forests in Europe owe their origin to 
some industry dependent upon wood, particu- 
larly the mining industry and more recently 
the pulp and paper industry. With the settled 
conditions in the older European countries, 
with fire danger practically eliminated and the 
continuous interest of the owners in the land 
itself supplemented by special laws prohibiting 
timber cutting that would lead to forest de- 
struction, private forests in Europe have es- 
caped to a large extent forest devastation and 
proved a sound although conservative invest- 
ment for their owners. Nevertheless, in spite 
of all these favorable conditions for private 
ownership of forests the experience of the older 
countries has clearly shown that private interest 
alone is insufficient to secure proper regard for 
the protective value of the forest cover and for 
the needs of the future. 

During the nineteenth century there was a 
growing tendency to bring under public owner- 
ship forest lands whose preservation could not 
be safely entrusted to private interest. Norway, 
France, Germany, Belgium and Italy within 
the last seventy-five years have greatly increased 
the area of publicly owned forests, and even 
the United States has recently undertaken n 
similar policy in the purchase of forest lands 
by the federal government and by individual 
states. About two thirds of all the forests of 
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the world are owned by the public and one 
third is in the hands of private corporations 
and individuals. In France proper 34.5 percent 
of the forests are publicly owned; in the French 
provinces Alsace and Lorraine over 80 per- 
cent of the forests are public. In Germany 
close to 52.7 percent of the forests are publicly 
owned; in Italy 49.7 percent; in Belgium 38 
percent; in Denmark 52.9 percent; in the Soviet 
Union all the land including the forests is 
national property. Canada has retained most 
of her timberland and can adopt conservative 
methods of handling it without being hampered 
by conflicts with private property rights. 

With all the awakened interest in the impor- 
tance of forests only 10 or 15 percent of the 
world’s timberland is being handled as a renew- 
able, continuously productive resource; while 
15 or 20 percent additional is more or less 
protected from destruction but still regarded 
as a timber mine; and the greater part, from 
65 to 75 percent, receives no care whatever. 
Forests managed with a view to conservation 
are very largely either publicly owned forests 
or private forests under strict public regulation. 
Since it is now generally recognized in Kurope 
that uncontrolled private initiative is totally 
unable to cope with the forest problem, some 
form of government regulation or ownership is 
absolutely essential. 

In the United States most of the private 
timberlands were formerly public domain which 
was parceled out as land grants to the states, 
the railroads and under various public land 
laws, such as the Homestead Act, the Timber 
and Stone Act, to corporations and individuals. 
The states also allowed most of their domain 
to pass into private hands. The interest of the 
owner was in the timber and not in the land. 
The timber was mined just as an ore, and after 
it had been removed the interest of the owner 
in the land itself ceased except for the possi- 
bility of selling it to settlers. The country was 
new; population increased rapidly; and most of 
the cut over land was supposed to be diverted 
into agricultural use. The timber resources 
seemed inexhaustible, and the lumbermen after 
they cut over one region moved to another. 
The use of the forest as a continuous, repro- 
ducible resource never entered the pioneering 
psychology of the lumberman, and much the 
same psychology still prevails among the old 
generation of lumbermen, who are interested 
only in immediate profits. 

There are several distinct economic and psy- 
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chological obstacles to private forest practise 
in the United States. The length of time which 
must elapse before any expenditure for timber 
growing bears fruit, especially if one starts with 
bare land, is great. Forest practise when it 
begins with an existing forest is a comparatively 
simple problem. With conservative methods of 
cutting, such as the removal only of the largest 
and ripest trees while leaving the younger 
thrifty trees to obtain their full size, the forest 
may be perpetuated merely at the cost of pro- 
tecting it from fire. For the most part, however, 
private forests have been cut of all merchant- 
able timber, especially within recent times, and 
as a general rule the cut over land has been 
repeatedly burned. Nature left to itself may 
eventually restock the forest, but nature takes 
its own time and often chooses for its working 
material kinds of trees which are not always 
those economically most useful to man. On 
most of the cut over private lands artificial 
planting, which is an expensive measure, must 
be undertaken. Fven when nature alone restocks 
the cut over land with desirable trees, a long 
time must elapse before a timber crop is ma- 
tured — in the case of saw log timber from fifty 
to one hundred years. The average investor 
refuses to spend money which cannot bring 
returns for at least two generations. 'Fhe prac- 
tise of forestry also involves great risks. With 
twenty to forty million acres of forests burned 
annually, with insect depredations over large 
areas and with many plant diseases rampant 
the investor’s prospects for realizing on future 
timber values are not promising. 

The heavy taxes levied upon forest land and 
standing timber arc likewise an obstacle to 
reforestation. Although forest land yields no 
dividends for many years it is taxed annually 
by state, county and township, and with the 
growing rates of taxation on all real property 
the private timber owner in self-defense is often 
forced to liquidate his standing timber as rap- 
idly as possible and to abandon his cut over 
land for non-payment of taxes. Overproduction 
of lumber in the face of a diminishing supply of 
standing timber is another deterrent. Because 
of the highly competitive organization of the 
lumber industry the efforts of the national and 
regional trade associations to control production 
have had meager success. The result is over- 
production of lumber, on the one hand, and 
forest destruction without any provisions for 
renewal, on the other. To these drawbacks must 
be added the uncertainty of future markets and 
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the low returns from timber growing, while 
higher returns may be obtained from equally 
safe, if not safer, investments elsewhere. 

In order to encourage private forestry the 
federal government has adopted a policy of 
cooperation expressed in the Clarke-McNary 
and the McNary-WoodrufT acts. Under these 
laws the government has attempted to provide 
better fire protection, devise a new basis for 
forest taxation, conduct research in better utili- 
zation of forest products, limber growing and 
control of insect pests and diseases, find new 
uses for inferior species and new markets for 
lumber, offer technical advice and demonstrate 
through the establishment of national forests 
better methods of handling forest lands. Many 
states have followed the example of the federal 
government and have adopted similar policies. 
In some of them new forest tax laws have been 
enacted and planting stock is being distributed 
either at cost or entirely free to any prospective 
planter of forest land. 

The group of private owners which shows 
the greatest interest in the practise of forestry 
is the pulp and paper industry, A sawmill is 
easily depreciated within a few years and the 
timber operators move to another region. A 
pulp and paper plant, on the other hand, is a 
costly investment which involves abundant 
water supply and water power, and it must be 
assured of a definite perpetual supply of raw 
material. Moreover, the timber for the pro- 
duction of pulp can be grown in thirty to forty 
years, which is not too long a period in the life 
of a large corporation. Similarly other industries 
dependent upon wood, such as mining and 
fruit growing, are likely to become interested 
in reforestation and forest practise. In spite of 
all the federal and state encouragement and 
the interest of the pulp and paper industry 
private owners have voluntarily placed only 
from I to 5 percent of their forest lands under 
forest management of any sort. 

According to estimates of the United States 
Forest Service four times as much wood is 
removed from the forest or destroyed annually 
as is returned by new growth, and in spite of 
all conservation measures and talk the rate of 
destruction is still increasing. It is estimated 
that the visible supply of accessible timber in 
the United States at the present rate of cutting 
will last thirty-five or forty years. The only for- 
ests that are being managed on a continuous 
production basis are the national forests. When 
the privately owned timber is exhausted, the 


national forests will have to stand the brunt of 
supplying most of the country’s needs, espe- 
cially in high grade saw log material. The actual 
timber bearing portion of the national forests 
is not as large as the aggregate area of national 
forests would indicate; and much of this lim- 
bered land is at high altitudes, inaccessible, 
difficult to log and of slow growth. The tim- 
bered area wuthin the national forests by itself 
through the growth of timber alone will not 
be suffTicient to meet the needs of the country. 

The destruction of the privately owned for- 
ests besides depleting a natural resource essen- 
tial to the welfare of the people is creating new 
economic and social problems, llie privately 
owned forests after they are cut over and, as a 
general rule, repeatedly burned are abandoned 
by the millions of acres by their owners and 
are drifting back into public ownership, into 
the ownership of the states and counties. In a 
certain sense a new public domain is thus being 
created. This new public domain, however, is 
not the rich domain that passed out of the 
hands of the federal government. It is land 
stripped of its Naluable timber, ravished by 
forest fires, land that nobody wants and land 
that needs to be brought back into productivity 
at a considerable outlay of money and without 
tangible returns for a long time, 'hhe states, 
with the exception of a few richer states like 
New York, Pennsylvania and Michigan, are 
financially unable to cope with this problem of 
abandoned cut over land. 'This is especially 
true of the counties, which in the cut over 
regions are for the most part in financial straits 
and have barely enough funds to carry on the 
business of the local government, to say nothing 
of an extensive program for the rehabilitation 
of cut over land. Nevertheless, the only possi- 
bility of economic redemption of the millions 
of acres of tax delinciucnt, abandoned and re- 
verted lands lies in their reforestation and in 
their development for recreational purposes. 
The movement for creating state forests, county 
forests, game refuges and state and country 
parks is gaining momentum in practically all 
northeastern states, largely both as a means of 
meeting the needs of a constantly increasing 
number of tourists and also as an outlet for 
the use of land which is crowding upon the 
states and counties. With a few notable excep- 
tions most of the state and county forests are 
forests on paper only, with no technical super- 
vision and no funds for their proper manage- 
ment. The states, however, will eventually be 
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obliged to undertake a comprehensive program 
of reforestation and recreational development 
of their newly acquired public domain. It may 
involve readjustment in the local units of gov- 
ernment, the evolution of new methods of 
agricultural settlement, discovery of sources of 
taxation other than real property and the re- 
distribution of the whole burden of taxation 
before a proper solution to the cut over problem 
is found. The economic process of the abandon- 
ment of cut over land by the private owners 
is merely a further proof of the folly of allowing 
unrestricted exploitation of natural resources, 
particularly such as forests, which aside from 
being an economic resource afi'ect the climate, 
the stream llovv, the recreation and health of 
the people. 

The soundness of the laissez faire policy 
with regard to the timber still remaining in 
private ownership is now being seriously ques- 
tioned, but whether it should be replaced by 
public acquisition of all private timberlands or 
by regulation of cutting on jnivately owned 
land is still in the realm of discussion in the 
United States. There is, however, a unanimity 
of opinion in Congress, slate legislatures and 
now even on the part of the lumber industry 
as to the need of bringing the bulk of the cut 
over and devastated forest land under public 
ownership. 

Raphael Zon 

See: Lumber Industry; Paper and Pulp Industry; 
Na'i'uhal Resources; Pitblic Domain; Landed Es- 
lATEs; Parks; Land C Iranis; Conservation; Govern- 
ment OwNERsnip; Land Taxation 

(Consult: Zon, R., “Forests and Human Proj];rcRs’* 
in (jeu^raphical Reviezv^ vol. x (lyzo) 139-66; United 
States, Department of Agriculture, “America and 
the World’s Woodpile” by R. Zon and W, N. Spar- 
hawk, Circular^ no. 21 (1928); Zon, R., and Sparhawk, 
W. N., Forest Resources of the Worlds 2 vols. (New 
York 1923); Fernow, B. E., Economics of Forestry 
(New York 1902); Hiley, W. E., The Economics of 
Forestry (Oxford 1930); Rccknagel, A. B., and Spring, 
S. N., Forestry (New York 1929); United States, 
Forest Service, Timber Depletion^ Lumber Prices^ 
Lumber Exports and Concentration of Timber Oivner- 
ship (3rd ed. 1928); United States, Department of 
Agriculture, “American Forests and Forest Prod- 
ucts,” Statistical Bulletiny no. 21 (rev. ed. 1928); 
United States, Bureau of Corporations, The Lumber 
Industry^ 3 vols. (1913-14); United States, Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, “ 7 ’imbcr; Mine or Crop?” by 
W. B. Greeley and others. Yearbook SeparatCy no. 
886 (1923), and “Some Public and Economic Aspects 
of the Lumber Industry” by W. B. Greeley, Report, 
no. 114 (1917); United States, Senate, 67th Cong., 
4th sess.. Select Committee on Reforestation, Re- 
forestation, 8 vols. (1923); Marshall, Robert, The 
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Social Manaf^ement of American Forests (New York 
1930); United States, Senate, 70th Cong., 2nd sess., 
Deforested A^nerica by G. P. Ahern, Senate Docu- 
ment, no 216 (1929). 

FORSTER, WILLIAM EDWARD (1818-86), 
English statesman. Forster attended Quaker 
schools until his eighteenth year. In 1841 he 
made permanent business connections in Brad- 
ford, where he won a fortune as a woolen manu- 
facturer. Early interested in philanthropic and 
liberal enterprises, he became actit c in politics 
soon after going to Yorkshire and represented 
Bradford in the House as a Liberal from 1861 
until his death. He was acquainted with such 
radicals as Robert Owen and Thomas Cooper, 
the Chartist, and was active in Bradford in di- 
recting the Chartist movement, with which he 
expressed moderate sympathies, into non-revo- 
lutionary channels. He played a role in the move- 
ment for extension of suffrage and advocated 
abolition of slavery and protection of backward 
peoples against exploitation. As chief secretary 
for Ireland and under Gladstone from 1880 to 
1882 he advocated the suspension of habeas cor- 
pus in order to break the Parnell party and was 
responsible for the notorious Coercion Bill of 
1881. He was chairman of the Imperial Federa- 
tion League. His chief importance was in his 
work for the improvement of popular education. 
He sat on the Schools Inquiry Commission from 
1864 to ] 867 and was minister of education from 
1868 to 1874 under Gladstone. In 1870 he intro- 
duced and brought to passage the Elementary 
Education Act, which broke the old deadlock 
formed by the radicals, who favored publicly 
supported schools free to all, with compulsory 
attendance and a secularized curriculum; by the 
church party, which desired publicly supported 
schools with instruction in the tenets and ritual 
of the Established Church; and by the Dissent- 
ers, who opposed both secularization and the 
dominance of the state religion. Forster himself 
took a position much like that of the Dissenters, 
thus alienating radical sympathies. The act pro- 
vided for national grants in aid to existing volun- 
tary agencies and for the creation of elective dis- 
trict school boards to fill gaps in the educational 
system by supplying elementary schools where 
voluntary effort was inadequate. These were to 
be supported by local taxation and national 
grants in aid. In the board schools no denomina- 
tional catechism or religious formulary was to be 
taught, although the Bible was to remain. School 
boards were empowered to compel attendance ot 
children up to the age of thirteen. Despite its 
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compromise character and inherent contradic- 
tions of principles this act began in England a 
movement toward an efficient and comprehen- 
sive system of public education. Forster repre- 
sented the extreme right wing of the Liberal 
movement and was unsuccessfully proposed by 
such elements to succeed Gladstone as party 
leader. 

Edward H. Reisner 

Consult: Reid, T. Wemyss, lAfe of the Right Honour^ 
able William Edzvard Forster, 2 vols. (London 1888); 
Smith, hVank, A History of English Elementary Educa- 
tion J 760-1 go2 (London 1931); Evcrsley, G. J. S. L., 
Gladstone and Ireland (London 1912). 

FORTESCUE, SIR JOHN (r. 1394-1476), Eng- 
lish jurist and political theorist. Fortescue be- 
came chief justice of the King's Bench in 1442 
and sat until 1460, when he espoused the Lan- 
castrian cause. He remained in exile in Scotland, 
Flanders and France from 1461 to 1471. After 
the Lancastrian party collapsed in 1471 he was 
reconciled with Edward iv and spent the last 
few years of his life in England. His arguments 
and decisions, one or two of which are of some 
constitutional interest, are reported in the Year 
Books and the decisions have been translated by 
Lord Clermont. 

Fortescue *s leading academic work, a lengthy 
treatise entitled De natura legts naturae^ was 
written between 1461 and 1463 (cd, by Lord 
Clermont, 2 vols., London 1864). It is a theo- 
retical study, occasionally tempered with obser- 
vation upon the law and politics of the period. 
His thought is characterized by its insistence 
that the law of nature is purely mundane as con- 
trasted with divine law. Having established this 
conception, he uses the law of nature as the basis 
of an argument for the Lancastrian dynastic 
claim. 

His life abroad stimulated Fortescue to un- 
dertake the comparative study of English and 
French law, both public and private. From 1468 
to 1470 he wrote De laudibus legum Angliae 
(1537; tr. by R. Mulcaster, London 1567), in 
which the English jury trial, limited monarchy, 
legal profession and legal education are extolled 
in comparison with French law and institutions. 
He perceived, however, the connection between 
law and economic and social conditions and ad- 
mitted that diflFerent countries might require 
different types of law. Written to instruct the 
young Prince Edward in the rudiments of law 
and government, the elementary character of the 
book makes it especially valuable for its descrip- 
tions of jury trial and of the legal profession. 


It also contains an interesting analysis of the 
origins and nature of absolute and limited mon- 
archies, an analysis already begun in De natura 
legis naturae, 

De monorchia or The Governance of England 
(ed. by J. Fortescue-Aland, London 1714, 2nd 
ed. 1719; new ed. by C. Plummer, Oxford 1885), 
written about 1471, is a searching criticism of 
the “Lancastrian experiment" in constitutional 
government and the causes of its failure. The 
remedies which Fortescue suggested, in spite of 
an element of fantasy, really presaged the policy 
of the Tudors in advocating government by 
permanent councilors of humble birth instead 
of by great lords and prelates. 

Fortescue was the first English lawyer to write 
for the lay reader and one of the first to embark 
upon comparative law and politics; nor is it an 
exaggeration to say that he really sought for “the 
spirit of the laws" of England and France. 

Theodore F. T. PLUCKNErr 

Works: The Works of Sir John Fortescue, cd. by 
Thomas Fortescue, Lord Clermont (London 1869). 

Consult: Plummer, C., Part ii of his introduction to 
The Governance of England (Oxford 1855); Clermont, 
Lord, Introduction to his edition of Fortescue*s works, 
P* i~ 55 > Holdsworth, W. S., History of English Law, 
9 vols. (3rd cd, I/ondon 1922-26) vol. ii, p. 566-71; 
Levett, A. E., “Sir John Fortescue” in The Social and 
Political Ideas of Some Great Thinkers of the Renais- 
sance and Ref orf nation, ed. by F. J. C. Hearnshaw 
(London 1925) ch. iii; Stubbs, W., Constitutional His- 
tory of England, 3 vols. (vols. i and iii 5th ed., vt)l ii 
6th ed., Oxford 1891-1903) vol. iii, p. 257-64; Skeel, 
C. A. J., “The Influence of the Writings of Sir John 
Fortescue,” and Plucknett, T. F. T., “Place of the 
Council in the Fifteenth Century,” in Royal Historical 
Society, Transactions, 3rd ser., vol. x (1916) 77-114, 
and 4th ser., vol. i (1918) 157-89. 

FORTUNATOV, ALEKSEY FIODOROVICH 
(1856-1925), Russian agronomist and statisti- 
cian. Fortunatov studied medicine at the Uni- 
versity of Moscow and agriculture at the Pe- 
trovski Academy of Agriculture and Forestry. 
He then lectured on agriculture and statistics in 
agricultural colleges in \^arious parts of Russia 
and in 1904 joined the faculty of the Moscow 
Agricultural Institute (formerly the Petrovski 
Academy) as professor of agricultural statistics. 
While in Moscow Fortunatov also taught at 
several other educational institutions and gave 
short term courses for agronomists offered by 
the zemstvos, the autonomous provincial bodies. 

Fortunatov brought to his work an amazing 
erudition and remarkable ability. Flis mono- 
graph Urozhai rzhi v Evropeyskoy Rossii (Rye 
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crops in European Russia) (Moscow 1893) im- 
mediately won a permanent place in Russian 
statistical literature. But Fortunatov’s chief im- 
portance rests on his activities as a teacher. He 
trained a generation of agronomist statisticians. 
His teaching methods were largely the out- 
growth of his training in the natural sciences 
and differed widely from the teaching practises 
then followed in the social sciences; he had little 
use for the lecture or even the seminar method 
of instruction. He believed that the student of 
the social sciences should acquire an attitude 
toward his subject very similar to the attitude 
of the student of the natural sciences; that is, 
he should test the knowledge acquired in the 
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classroom and the textbook by direct observa- 
tion of the material and in independent study of 
sources. The numerous students attracted to 
him, their many published studies and his in- 
fluence on their subsequent work and thus on 
the organization of agricultural statistics all tes- 
tify to Fortunatov’s achievements as a teacher. 

V. A. Kossinsky 

Other important works'. Selskokhoziastvennaya statis- 
tika Evropeyskoy Rossii (Agricultural statistics of Eu- 
ropean Russia) (Moscow 1893); () statistike (On sta- 
tistics) (Moscow 1907, 3rd ed. 1921). 

Consult: Kaufman, A. A., Statisticheskaya nauka v 
Rossii (Statistical science in Russia) (Moscow 1922) 
p. 60-62. 


FORTUNES, PRIVATE 

Antiquity Clemens Bauer 

Mediaeval and Early Modern Period Jakob Strieder 

Modern Period Lewis Corey 


Antiquity. Fortunes are accumulations of 
wealth or property which constitute a private 
legal claim upon production and income. The 
size and form of private fortunes vary in differ- 
ent historical periods. The great fortunes of one 
period may be the commonplace accumulations 
of another; land as the primary source of for- 
tunes yields to trade and industry, war and pil- 
lage to speculation. Variations may exist simul- 
taneously, but in any given period a dominant 
norm tends to develop. All these variations, in- 
cluding frequency, are conditioned by prevailing 
economic and political relationships in which 
unequal distribution of wealth and income is a 
persistent and fundamental characteristic. 

In pre-IIellenic Greece there were at first few 
opportunities for the accumulation of wealth and 
the piling up of large private fortunes. Differen- 
tiation developed in the size of landholdings, 
however, and after the Peloponnesian War the 
tendency to acquire relatively large holdings ap- 
pears to have become stronger and to have been 
accompanied by speculative buying and resell- 
ing. It is also probable that the farming of tax 
collection and state mines proved to be the source 
of considerable profits. Nevertheless, the first 
real opportunity for acquiring large fortunes 
outside of landownership appeared only with 
the integration of a vast economic area and with 
the opening of the East by Alexander the Great 
and the Hellenic dynasties. To be sure, the new 
opportunities for fortune building remained nar- 
rowly restricted. The situation is exemplified by 
the economic organization of Egypt imder the 


Ptolemies: the greater part of the land belonged 
to the monarch or to the state and the state mo- 
nopolized also the essential branches of industry 
as well as large scale trade and finance. Such re- 
strictions and monopolies existed in nearly all 
the Hellenic states, although some of them left 
more room to private initiative in commerce and 
finance. The opportunity to acquire fortunes af- 
forded by this system was open at first only to 
high officials and later to the farmers of the state 
taxes and monopolies. A representative fortune 
of this kind is that of Apollonius, a royal minister 
of the Ptolemaic period and the owner of vast 
tracts of land in Fayam; his fortune was founded 
on royal gifts and multiplied by quite rational 
modern methods. 

Very great fortunes existed in Hellenic Asia 
Minor during the first century B.c., although in 
many cases it is impossible to trace their origin. 
For example. Hero of l.aodicea possessed a for- 
tune of over 2000 talents and Pythodorus of 
Tralles, a friend of Pompey, one of 4000 talents. 
That the opportunities for profitable money 
transactions constantly increased in the trade of 
late Hellenic times is indicated by the steady in- 
flux of Italians — most of them apparently Greeks 
from southern Italy — into the most important 
trading fields of the eastern Mediterranean. 
Their main activity was banking, particularly 
exchange and loans — private loans in the form of 
advances on cargo and public loans in anticipa- 
tion of tax collections. Many of these financiers 
acquired large fortunes; Cicero *s friend Marius 
Curius is an example. Trade intermingled with 
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war and piracy; Carthaginian merchants and 
politicians used efficiently the characteristic com- 
bination of commerce and conquest and grew 
rich from the spoils and labor of subject peoples. 

The Roman civilization produced no funda- 
mentally new form of wealth accumulation or 
type of fortune. Until the late period of the re- 
public landownership on a large scale and tax 
farming remained the only significant means of 
piling up really large fortunes. It was only with 
the conquest of the East and the formation of 
the empire that interprovincial commerce be- 
came important and provided opportunities for 
large scale accumulation in maritime and trading 
operations. At the same time the Romans highly 
developed the extra-economic but typical means 
of acquiring wealth: the collection of tribute 
from conquered peoples and the exploitation 
of provinces by the incumbents of high positions 
in the administration. In the course of time tax 
farming became a monopoly of the military 
class, and the considerable fortunes acquired 
thereby were increased further by syndicate op- 
erations. The wealth accumulated from mari- 
time and wholesale trade was also invested in 
money lending and later quite frequently in land. 
The amount of capital employed in money lend- 
ing operations was quite large even in the late 
republican period; in Pompey’s time the munic- 
ipalities of Asia Minor were indebted to Roman 
money lenders to the extent of 840,000,000. 

The possibility of building up large fortunes 
by means of tax farming disappeared during the 
empire with the development of state machinery 
for financial administration. And after the third 
century, with the steady decline of trade and 
general economic regression, large fortunes were 
possible only in the form of latifundia. Some idea 
of the size of landed estates in the early period of 
the empire is given by Pliny, according to whom 
half the land of the north African province in 
Nero’s time belonged to six great landlords. 
Trimalchio, a typical business man of the time, 
drew an enormous revenue from the wine trade 
and ownership of latifundia. Seneca, the richest 
man of Nero’s reign, combined in a character- 
istic fashion the exploitation of latifundia with 
money lending on a large scale. Fortunes, par- 
ticularly in the earlier period of the empire, were 
enormous, some as much as 400,000,000 ses- 
terces, or $16,000,000 — large even according to 
modern standards. Wealth was the badge of dis- 
tinction; the amounts of their wealth and income 
were inscribed on the tombstones of rich men. 

Clemens Bauer 


Mediaeval and Early Modern Period. T\if. 
great Roman fortunes disintegrated with the col- 
lapse of the empire. Industry regressed to primi- 
tive forms, trade almost completely disappeared 
and the new economic and political conditions 
were unfavorable to the development of large 
fortunes. 

From the early Middle Ages to the period of 
the crusades private fortunes appeared in Eu- 
rope predominantly in the form of landed pos- 
sessions, i.e. the real property of a feudal class of 
ecclesiastical and lay landlords. Large money 
fortunes scarcely existed. 'Phe only significant 
exceptions were represented by the Templars 
and the Teutonic Knights, the latter accumulat- 
ing great wealth through the export of agricul- 
tural and forest products. As a general princijde 
non -landed fortunes could develop only after the 
production of goods for local needs developed 
into regular production for profit. ’Phis was the 
case toward the end of the Middle Ages with the 
great English landlords, who during the period 
of enclosures adopted sheep raising for wool, 
and with the nobility of Schleswig-Holstein, 
some of whose representatives early accepted 
capitalistic agriculture. In general, however, 
large money fortunes appeared in the city, par- 
ticularly among a few great merchants of certain 
Italian cities and a few cities outside of Italy, 
which were developing as the key trading centers 
of Europe. 

Jews represented a considerable percentage of 
these early posvsessors of money fortunes. The 
great majority of the large Jewish fortunes of the 
Middle Ages develoj)ed from small beginnings 
in the trade in secondhand goods, pawnbroker- 
age and the trade in precious stones and acquired 
greater importance through loans to ecclesiasti- 
cal and lay princes. As early as the eleventh cen- 
tury and during several pontificates a banking 
family of Jewish origin, which later took the 
name of Pierleoni, played an extremely impor- 
tant role in papal finances. Early in the Middle 
Ages the Jews recognized the value of accumu- 
lating wealth on a large scale by financial deal- 
ings with the lay princes, particularly in England 
and the Iberian Peninsula. To be sure, this was 
almost nowhere accomplished undisturbed; 
more or less extensive confiscations by princes 
and state authorities repeatedly interrupted the 
growth of Jewish fortunes. 

The growth of non -landed fortunes in Chris- 
tian ownership during the Middle Ages was also 
subject to interruption by confiscations, either 
openly or in the masked form of forced loans. 
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A part of these fortunes originated in dealings in 
money. All over Europe money changers and 
money lenders from Lombardy and from Cahors 
in southern France set up their tables for the ex- 
change of money and pawnbrokerage; with the 
growth of their “banks” they were able fre- 
quently to engage in the business of high finance. 
These developments provided many opportuni- 
ties for the accumulation of great private for- 
tunes, particularly where certain state revenues, 
such as tolls, coinage and taxes, were transferred 
to creditors in payment of their loans. 

Trade played a more important part than 
money changing and loans in the rise of non- 
feiidal fortunes. During the crusades various 
merchants from central and northern Italy built 
up an exceedingly profitable trade with the Le- 
vant, and this was followed by the growth of cap- 
italistic export industry in dozens of Italian 
cities. This foreign trade yielded enormous prof- 
its, particularly the oriental trade in luxuries. 
In Venice and (rcnoa the Italian mercantile for- 
tunes advanced rapidly until they reached the 
peak of their development and also their highest 
political and economic importance in the large 
international and financial transactions with 
popes and kings. During the Middle Ages and 
well into the sixteenth century in Italy and other 
economically advanced countries ground rents 
were not essential to the building up of great 
bourgeois fortunes; in fact, landownership W'as 
important from this point of view only as the 
means of safeguarding wealth and strengthening 
credit, 'rhere was at the same time a growth in 
tlie fortunes of the feudal monarchs and nobility 
as a result of the general economic expansion. 

In the sixteenth century the great south Ger- 
man merchants, the Fuggers, Welsersand Baum- 
gartners, took their place alongside the Italians 
in the leadership of trade, industry and high fi- 
nance after they had laid the foundations of their 
large fortunes in petty trade and had increased 
them, through fortunate profits from the mining 
industries, to the proportions necessary for the 
transactions of international finance. To a much 
greater extent than in the period of the German 
Hansa, capitalistic industry and international 
finance — especially in the two world bourses of 
the sixteenth century, Antwerp and I^yons — op- 
erated to produce great wealth and private for- 
tunes and also to destroy them by state bank- 
ruptcy. 

The development of European fortunes 
reached its climax during the sixteenth century 
in southern Germany. Even the richest Italian 
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merchants of the fifteenth and sixteenth centu- 
ries — the Medici, Grimaldi and others — had not 
been able to pile up fortunes so great as that 
possessed by the Fugger family corporation at 
the height of its affluence — in 1525 about 2,000,- 
000 and in 1546 nearly 5,000,000 Rhenish gold 
guldens. These great money fortunes, both Ger- 
man and Italian, were j^artially destroyed during 
the second half of the sixteenth and the first half 
of the seventeenth century by the national bank- 
ruptcies of tiiat period. 'Fhereaftcr a more rapid 
development of private fortunes appears in the 
circle of “national” or at least nationalized mer- 
chants and financiers. In England the wealthy 
goldsmiths of London replaced the Italian bank- 
ers as professional money lenders to the crown. 
In the France of Mazarin’s day two members of 
the famous Augsburg merchant family of Her- 
wart were still the strongest financial pillars of 
the state, but they had already become com- 
pletely Gallicized. 'The IIerwa?*ts combined the 
roles of bankers and state officials — comptrollers 
general of finance “ and consitlerably increased 
their already large ami powerful fortunes. Even 
more successful were the nati\'e French profit- 
eers in the financial needs of the state, the farm- 
ers general: as farmers of ta\i*s and state reve- 
nues (such as Foucjiiet, Rambouillet, Nogaret 
and others) they acejuired such enormous in- 
comes in a short time that one is forcibly re- 
minded of the lucrati\ e tax farming of antiquity, 
especially in the Roman Empire. Both Richelieu 
and Mazarin accumulated large fortunes by 
means of their political power. 

Disintegrafioii of the feudal system and the 
rapid de\elopment of capitalist enterprise ac- 
celerated the growth of jirivale fortunes, altliough 
these were still closely linked to the old order. 
The domestic financial machinery in France, 
England and Germany, even in I Jolland in the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, was in- 
adequate to satisfy the increasing national and 
economic needs for mobile funds. A system of 
international finance was indispensable. Such a 
system was slowly arising among the Jews and 
created new European fortunes. In England the 
Jewish financiers after a hundred years of exile 
were readmitted under Cromwell to relieve the 
financial straits of the Long Parliament; these 
financiers occiij)y an important place in the his- 
tory of English private fortunes. 

The forces of feudal disintegration and com- 
mercial revolution had been powerfully acceler- 
ated by the discovery of the New World, which 
gave an enormous impetus to the accumulation 
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of wealth and the growth of large fortunes. Eng- 
lish sea trade and colonial enterprises, including 
trading companies, plantations, the conquest of 
India, piracy and the slave trade, opened up new 
sources for the rise of private fortunes; the Span- 
iards acquired immense riches from the gold and 
silver of the New World. Colonial enterprise ap- 
peared earlier in Holland and brought great 
wealth; the Amsterdam Bourse, that great gold 
reservoir which in the eighteenth century re- 
plenished the empty coffers of the princes of 
half of Europe, provided rich Dutchmen and the 
international owners of large money capital with 
a field for the profitable investment of their 
funds in colonial as well as European enter- 
prises. French money was also active in colonial 
enterprises, although less so than money from 
other countries. In Germany the older methods 
were still the more important, and the larger and 
smaller courts afforded increasing opportunities 
to the so-called court Jews for making fortunes 
by financing the trade in luxury goods and pro- 
viding credit for munitions and army supplies. 

In these developments of the commercial rev- 
olution one can see gradually emerging the typ- 
ical forms of the great modern private fortunes 
which arose during and after the industrial revo- 
lution, growing out of large scale manufacturing, 
promotion, speculation and the unearned incre- 
ment from urban and rural landholdings pro- 
duced by industrial development. 

Jakob Strieder 

Modern Period. While in seventeenth cen- 
tury Europe fortunes were piled up out of trade, 
finance and industry, accumulation in the North 
American colonies assumed at first the more 
primitive form of large landholdings. Spaniards 
acquired fortunes by plundering the Aztec and 
Inca civilizations, but farther north there was 
only land to wrest from the aborigines. The Eng- 
lish kings gave title to vast domains to their 
favorites, usually pauperized aristocrats, who 
combined with merchant capitalists to exploit 
the grants. Alongside and within the proprietary 
grants great landed estates were created. In the 
New Netherlands the Dutch also built up large 
landholdings; the 700,000-acre estate of Killiaen 
van Rensselaer was not unusual. These manorial 
estates were worked with the aid of tenants and 
indentured laborers. Farther south the planta- 
tion system was based on Negro slavery; thus 
some of the earliest colonial fortunes in Virginia 
were based on the cultivation of tobacco by slave 
labor. Even after the colonies reverted to the 


British crown the accumulation of large land- 
holdings continued, although some of the older 
ones were broken up. Entailing of land was ex- 
tensively practised. The colonial manorial es- 
tates represented the transplantation of an essen- 
tially feudal type of fortune, but they functioned 
in an environment which the commercial revolu- 
tion of the seventeenth century was rapidly 
transforming into a capitalist economy; in fact, 
they depended for the profitable disposal of their 
products upon trade with England. 

Another source of private fortunes was over- 
seas trade, which came to occupy a prominent 
place toward the end of the seventeenth century. 
By 1680 there were thirty merchants in Massa- 
chusetts each worth between $50,000 and $100,- 
000. The fur trade, which supplied the growing 
luxury demands of the European aristocracy of 
blood and money, yielded large profits, mainly 
for the masters of the Hudson’s Bay Company 
in England. The slave trade, which never before 
had been organized on such a vast scale, was a 
particularly fertile source of large private for- 
tunes. Money lending and a crude form of 
banking developed to meet the needs of com- 
merce, constituting another source of accumula- 
tion. By the time of the American Revolution 
mercantile fortunes were disputing supremacy 
with landholding fortunes, although land still 
enjoyed social recognition as the dominant form 
of wealth. The father of James Fenimore Cooper 
owned a manorial estate of huge proportions and 
boasted that there were “some 40,000 souls hold- 
ing land directly or indirectly under me.” 

The revolution dispersed some fortunes, par- 
ticularly among the loyalists whose estates were 
confiscated, but others became larger and new 
ones were created, mainly by financiering, spec- 
ulation and privateering. One revolutionary pri- 
vateer, Israel Thorndike, later increased his 
wealth from mercantile and manufacturing en- 
terprises, accumulating a fortune of $1,800,000. 
Speculative fortunes were enormously aug- 
mented when the new federal government as- 
sumed $70,000,000 of national and state debts; 
most of the bonds were in the hands of a few 
speculators, who had bought them at 10 to 15 
percent of their face value. Mercantile fortunes 
based upon the expansion of trade and industry 
increased swiftly after the revolution, and manu- 
facturing fortunes made their appearance. One 
capitalist amassed $130,000 from the glass in- 
dustry and another $400,000 from the furniture 
industry. Stephen Girard, who left a fortune of 
$7,000,000, derived his wealth largely from 
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Speculative manipulations in trading, shipping, 
banking and manufacturing enterprises. 

With the further development of capitalist en- 
terprise fortunes based on agricultural land- 
ownership definitely receded in importance .The 
protests of tenants forced legislation breaking up 
the manorial domains, and the earlier abolition 
of entail and primogeniture had a similar effect. 
As large agricultural estates disappeared in the 
east, land fortunes came to consist of urban 
realty holdings the value of which increased 
enormously with the rapid growth of cities. 
Similar fortunes arose in the west — in Chicago, 
Cincinnati and St. Louis. According to a list 
published by the New York Sun in 1846 of the 
19 New York millionaires who owned an aggre- 
gate of $65,000,000, 8, including John Jacob 
Astor and E. van Rensselaer, were landowners 
and 7 were merchants. But the original accumu- 
lation of Astor, whose fortune of $20,000,000 
was the largest in its time, came from the orien- 
tal trade and the fur trade, and it was multiplied 
by speculation in New York real estate. Accord- 
ing to the same list, of the 78 fortunes of $500,- 
000 and over in New York City 26 were owned 
by merchants, 17 by landowners, 5 by manufac- 
turers, 4 by bankers and 3 by brokers. 

The merchant capitalist w^as now the domi- 
nant type. Fortunes based directly on manufac- 
turing were still rare; a contemporary chronicle 
said of one rich man that he had “managed, 
strange to say, to obtain large profits and wealth” 
from manufacturing. In 1845 of 9 Boston mil- 
lionaires only 2 engaged in manufacturing. But 
the designation merchant covered at the time a 
multitude of interests. While merchants did not 
pioneer manufacture, which was still considered 
risky, they financed the distribution of its prod- 
ucts and secured thereby a large share of the 
manufacturing profits. Thus in 1834, 85 percent 
of the Boston merchants were closely connected 
with manufacturing enterprises. Differentiation 
proceeded steadily, however; many merchants 
became industrial capitalists and others aban- 
doned trade for finance. The great American in- 
vestment banking houses were originally mer- 
cantile firms; George Peabody gave up trade for 
international finance and acquired a fortune ap- 
proaching $10,000,000 out of the American need 
for foreign capital. Merchants and bankers pro- 
moted railroads, the rapid development of which 
offered an unexcelled opportunity for profit; and 
Jacob Little was already demonstrating how a 
fortune might be acquired by railroad manipula- 
tion and speculation. The characteristic modem 
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fortunes began to emerge, based upon the de- 
velopment of industrial and financial capitalism. 

Modern capitalist fortunes appeared much 
earlier in England. Immense wealth had poured 
into England from overseas enterprise and char- 
tered companies such as the Africa Company 
and the East India Company, most of which com- 
bined trade, slaving and colonial plunder; the 
great wealth acquired by English adventurers in 
India led to the use of the term nabobs to desig- 
nate the newly rich. Security speculation made 
possible by the rise of joint stock companies cul- 
minated in the organization in 171 1 of the South 
Sea Company, the promoters of which were 
mainly wealthy merchants. When the South Sea 
bubble burst, as its predecessor the Mississippi 
bubble had burst in France, thousands of people 
were ruined but the insiders realized handsome 
profits. Meanwhile, in the nooks and crannies of 
the English economy forces accumulated which 
were to create new sources of riches, to change 
the form and increase the size of private fortunes. 
The industrial revolution not only multiplied 
wealth but also accentuated its concentration. 
The earlier fortunes directly connected with the 
industrial revolution were made by new men; 
only after the new industries were successfully 
established did they prove attractive to the rich 
families of older standing. But the industrial rev- 
olution also enriched aristocratic landowners 
whose lands contained deposits of coal, iron 
and other minerals, and whose ancestral privi- 
leges enabled them to levy tribute on economic 
progress. The earliest of the new capitalist for- 
tunes arose out of the coal and iron industries. 
Although Henry Cort, whose processes trans- 
formed iron making, died a poor man, the iron- 
masters who violated his patents amassed huge 
fortunes. One ironmaster, who started “at the 
bottom,” died in a castle and left 1,500, 000. In 
the districts of south Wales, where the new in- 
dustrialism flourished most vigorously and where 
labor and social conditions, according to one 
authority, combined “the worst features of the 
industrial revolution,” men in a few years 
amassed fortunes of unprecedented size. The 
growth of textile factories in England destroyed 
the village economy of India based on handicraft 
weaving but it also produced another crop of 
millionaires. One fortune of ^^5, 000,000 had its 
source in the manufacture of carpets by machin- 
ery. In the succeeding generations steamships 
and railroads provided new means for the accu- 
mulation of wealth. George Hudson secured foi 
a while a large fortune by unscrupulously ex- 
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ploiting the railway boom of the forties with its 
consolidation movement. Investment bankers 
(Rothschilds, Barings) garnered great profits 
from the export of capital for government loans 
and for financing railroad construction on the 
continent, in the United States, in l-,atin Ameri- 
ca. Never before had wealth and fortunes piled 
up so swiftly as in capitalist England between 
1815 and i860, and never were the conditions of 
the working class more miserable. At the same 
time land fortunes still remained powerful; even 
after the Reform Bill of 1832 land represented 
political power and social prestige. While aristo- 
cratic landowners had their wealth increased be- 
yond the dreams of their ancestors by industrial 
and urban growth and by corporate investments, 
industrial and financial capitalists bought landed 
estates in order to qualify for titles and social 
position. 

Capitalist development on the continent thrust 
up new fortunes and increased the size of old 
ones, paralleling English developments on a 
smaller scale. As the financial manipulations of 
the Rothschilds spread beyond (k*rmany, they 
became the most powerful factor in the circles of 
high finance. At the end of the eighteenth cen- 
tury they were worth only $450, 000, but with 
the development of capitalism they broadened 
the scope of their operations and immensely in- 
creased their wealth. Thus between 1817 and 
1848 the Rothschilds placed loans of $650,000,- 
000, often at 10 percent interest. 'J’heir function 
may be described as the mobilization for capital- 
ist investment of the wealth of the feudal and 
semifeudal aristocracy based on precapitalist 
forms of exploitation. The spread of industrial- 
ism and corporate enterprise encouraged promo- 
tion and speculation, the sources of many con- 
temporary fortunes. The Credit Mobilier, which 
offered competition to the Rothschilds, paid 
dividends of 12, 40 and 22 percent from 1854 to 
1856 and then crashed. France under Louis Na- 
poleon was the paradise of unusually corrupt 
and predatory promoters and speculators (in- 
cluding the emperor); other fortunes were de- 
rived from more prosaic activity in industry, 
particularly coal, iron and textiles. All over the 
continent railroads were built, preparing the 
way for industrialism and enriching their pro- 
moters. Holland was no longer the important 
power it had been in the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries, but the Dutch merchant capi- 
talists continued to draw wealth from the exploi- 
tation of their colonial possessions; the Dutch 
East India Company created many fortunes, and 


important colonial officials usually retired as 
wealthy men. The extremely rapid industrializa- 
tion of Germany was the basis of several large 
fortunes. Alfred Krupp, who inherited an iron 
business with neither capital nor credit and only 
four workers, became one of the richest of Euro- 
pean capitalists. Krupp s fortune was fed from 
three sources: industry's enormous demand for 
iron and steel, the industrialization of war and 
political favors. I'he Siemens family amassed a 
fortune from invention and expansion in the 
electrical industry; the Rathenaus, from electric 
light and telephones; others, from the develop- 
ment of the chemical industry. No great Ger- 
man fortunes, however, were identified with de- 
velopment of the railroads, which in the period 
of greatest expansion were owned by the govern- 
ment. Aristocracy in Germany, almost as much 
as in England, allied itself with capitalism and 
enormously increased its wealth. The feudal 
landowners of Upper Silesia, for example, piled 
up great fortunes by the exploitation of coal, 
iron and other minerals on their estates; others 
participated in industrial and speculative enter- 
prises, often of the most shady character. Feudal 
Russia felt the impact of economic change, and 
merchants, often illiterate, accpiircd great for- 
tunes by trading and speculating in agricultural 
and forest products; the great fortunes, however, 
were still aristocratic; the wealth of one noble- 
man amounted to $200,000,000. 

By 1880 the industrialized nations of Europe 
— Great Britain, Germany, France and Belgium 
— ^were actively engaged in the struggle for im - 
perialistic supremacy which led inexorably tf) 
the World War. Imperialism, the predatory as- 
pect of the industrialization of the world’s econ- 
omy, became a most important factor in the 
formation of private fortunes. Capitalist indus- 
try came increasingly to depend upon overseas 
trade, the export of capital and the exploitation 
of economically backward countries as the source 
of cheap raw materials and even cheaper labor. 
Immense profits were made in China by finan- 
ciers, promoters, speculators and ordinary ad- 
venturers. Bankers and speculators made large 
profits out of the financial and political intrigiu s 
of the Berlin-Bagdad Railway, which sharpened 
imperialistic antagonisms. The Mannesmanns 
profitably exploited iron mines in Morocco, 
which brought Germany and France to the verge 
of war. Construction of railroads in Asia, Africa 
and Latin America yielded profits which in 
many ways suggested tribute levied upon the 
conquered. A cabal of Belgian aristocrats, finan- 
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ciers and speculators, headed by King Leopold, 
drew immeasurable wealth from the merciless 
exploitation of men, women and children in the 
Congo. French and Belgian financiers profited 
from the construction of the Trans-Siberian and 
the Chinese Eastern railroads in Asia. The 
mounting needs of industry for raw materials — 
oil, tin, copper, rubber — produced some native 
as well as many European fortunes; a landhold- 
ing family in Chile increased its wealth to $70,- 
000,000 by the exploitation of minerals and a 
Bolivian family amassed a fortune of over $200,- 
000,000 from tin mines. Argentine cattle ranchers 
and Portuguese planters in Africa each in their 
w^ay profited from international economic de- 
velopments; Argentine millionaires became al- 
most as famous as the American. A German, 
Alfred licit, piled up a fortune conservatively 
estimated at 8150,000,000 from the gold and 
diamond mines of Semth Africa. Beit s business 
partner, Cecil Rhodes, made £ i ,000,000 in four 
years, mainly by consolidating diamond mines; 
Rhodes’ British f^outh Africa Company extorted 
profitable concessions from the natives and in- 
extricably merged busiiiess interests with im- 
perialism. The basis of empire, said Rhodes, is 
“pliilanthropyplus 50 percent”; his imperialistic 
schemes led directly to Britain’s war against the 
Boers and the annihilation of their independence. 
An aspect of imperialism was the aggravation of 
competitive armaments; fortunes based on the 
armament industries increased greatly. 

While capitalism produced the characteristic 
modern fortunes in luiropean countries and the 
United States, older ty{^es of fortunes persisted 
elsewhere, although modified by capitalist influ- 
ences. In Asia, Africa and Latin America the 
}>iling up of landholdings represented the typi- 
cal form of accumulation. Chinese merchants 
amassed great wealth, particularly in the l!)uro- 
pean colonies of the Pacific. Personal exploita- 
tion of political power yielded large fortunes to 
Porfirio Diaz of Mexico and Juan Vicente Go- 
mez of Venezuela; the Venezuelan, who was a 
poor man when he became president in 1908, 
had a fortune twenty years later estimated at 

8300,000,000. Both Diaz and Gomez maintained 
intimate relations with foreign concessionaires 
and financiers. 

In 1902 there were in France 15,000 fortunes 
of 1,000,000 francs and over. In the same year 
the United Kingdom reported 273 inheritances 
of j(^8o,ooo and over, which included 22 of £ 500 - 
000 and over — an indication of the great size and 
number of private fortunes, some of which ex- 
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ceeded £25,000,000. Private fortunes in Ger- 
many were smaller than the English but larger 
than the Frencli; the live greatest German for- 
tunes combined represented approximately 

700.000. 000 marks. Although agricultural land 
in England became more and more unprofitable, 
aristocratic landowners with estates in mining or 
urban districts were extremely wealthy; five 
dukes and two earls owned property valued at 
£70,000,000. d’he Duke of Westminster, who 
owned large parcels of London land, had an in- 
come of nearly £200,000, mainly from rents. A 
similar development was characteristic of the 
continent. In 1913 three of the five greatest for- 
tunes in Germany were aristocratic: the Krupps 
led with 2183,000,000 marks; Prince Hcnckel von 
Donnersmarck followed closely with 254,000,- 
000 marks; then came a financier, a grand duke 
and finally the kaiser with 140,000,000 marks. 
The majority of ju'ivatc fortunes in Fhirope were 
capitalist, howe ver; even tlie fortune's of the aris- 
tocracy were dominantly capitalistic in character. 

Great as were the EurojK'an fortunes they 
were much smaller than the* fe)rtunes piled up in 
the United States after the Civil War, which 
strcngthencel capitalism economically and liber- 
ated it politically. Negro emancijnition and re- 
constructiem destroyed the great land fortunes 
in the south, where accumulation had to begin 
all over again, but in the north accumulation 
l)ased on capitalist industry attained unprece- 
dented dimensions. American capitalism ex- 
panded more raf)idly and on a larger scale than 
elsewhere. Rckitively unhampered by vested in- 
terests of long staniiing and by tlie culture of an 
older civilization, armed with an almost “f>ure” 
acquisitive ideology w hich justified unrestricted 
money making, it drew' upon the apparently in- 
exhaustible natural resources of an undeveloped 
continent exploiting them with the aid of large 
masses of immigrant labor provided by Europe. 

Appropriation and exploitation of vast natural 
resources was of fundamental importance in the 
formation of very large private fortunes. I’he 
Weyerhausers, w^hose wealth in 1914 was estim- 
ated at 8300,000,000, were identified with timber 
and allied resources, other great fortunes with 
copper, land, lumber, coal and oil. Most of the 
natural resources were originally part of the 
public domain, w^hich in i860 still consisted of 

1.048.000. 000 acres; but they came under the 
control of private interests by “the benevolent 
paternalism of a government” which, in the 
words of Charles A. Beard, “sold its natural re- 
sources for a song, gave them away, or permitted 
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them to be stolen without a wink or nod. . . . 
The public land office of the United States was 
little more than a center for the distribution of 
plunder.” Not only entrepreneurs became rich 
by exploiting natural resources; somnolent 
farmers acquired wealth overnight by the dis- 
covery of oil or minerals in th.eir lands. 

Many great fortunes were wrested from the 
railroads in the period following the Civil War. 
Yet the legitimate construction costs of Ameri- 
can railroads up to 1880 were more than paid for 
by federal, state and municipal contributions of 
$700,000,000 and grants of 155,000,000 acres of 
public lands. Cornelius Vanderbilt’s great 
wealth came almost exclusively from speculating 
in railroads and watering their stocks as an ac- 
companiment of consolidation; he left $100,- 
000,000 and one of his sons $200,000,000. The 
Credit Mobilier extorted from the Union Pacific 
Railroad more than $40,000,000 in excessive 
construction costs, which was distributed among 
promoters and politicians. Jay Gould’s fortune 
of $72,000,000 came mainly from railroad specu- 
lation and manipulation and was identified with 
scarcely any constructive achievement. Collis P. 
Huntington and others exploited the railroads in 
similar fashion. When speculation, mismanage- 
ment and competition drove the railroads into 
bankruptcy, wages were cut and thousands of 
small investors were ruined but reorganizations 
yielded large profits to financiers and promoters. 
Part of the Morgan money and power came from 
this source. Other great fortunes (Hill, Harri- 
man) were piled up by the consolidation of rail- 
roads into gigantic systems during the period 
from 1895 to 1905. 

While the older fortunes did as a rule no eco- 
nomic pioneering, inventions revolutionized one 
industry after another and men of small capital 
who entered the new industries at an early stage 
of their development amassed immense profits. 
Cyrus McCormick acquired a large fortune in 
developing agricultural machinery and George 
Westinghouse in electrical manufacturing. The 
Standard Oil Company between 1882 and 1906 
paid out $548,436,000 in dividends and other 
millions were represented by equipment and 
cash resources; the company’s stockholdings at 
the time were highly concentrated. Technologi- 
cal changes, large scale production and competi- 
tion drove inexorably to industrial concentration 
and corporate combination. The profits of or- 
ganizing combinations were astonishing; the se- 
ries of combinations in the steel industry which 
culminated in the United States Steel Corpora- 


tion yielded the promoters profits of at least 
$150,000,000. Profits of this type were often 
fortuitous; in order to prevent the revival of 
ruinous competition Andrew Carnegie was paid 
$447,000,000 for his steel interests, twice what 
he would have accepted two years previously. 
Fortunate investors in some of these combina- 
tions became wealthy, others were ruined; but 
moderate fortunes steadily increased. By 1900 
the industrial capitalist had become a financial 
capitalist interested in a multitude of enterprises, 
promoting, speculating, financing. The Stand- 
ard Oil group of multimillionaires, an oligarchy 
dominated by John D. Rockefeller, engaged ex- 
tensively in promotion and speculation; “their 
resources are so vast,” said one financier, “there 
is an utter absence of chance” in their manipula- 
tions. Another source of great fortunes (Drexel, 
Morgan, Stillman) was investment banking, 
growing with the expansion of corporate enter- 
prise and allied with promotion. 

The swiftly rising stream of national wealth 
also provided many minor opportunities to ac- 
cumulate fortunes — patent medicines, joiirnal- 
ism, the law. Moderate wealth was amassed by 
corrupt politicians, but on the whole politics 
favored predatory business men more than cor- 
rupt politicians; it served the capitalist class in 
general and special capitalist groups in particular. 
The beginnings of American imperialism swelled 
the stream of wealth; William R. Grace ac- 
quired a substantial fortune by industrial and 
financial enterprises in Peru, and after 1900 an 
increasing number of American fortunes were 
derived from exploitation of the natural resources 
and peoples of Mexico and other Latin Ameri- 
can countries. 

In 1892 the New York Tribune published a 
list of 4047 American fortunes of $i ,000,000 and 
over. A classification based on this list shows 
quite clearly the change in the character of 
American fortunes since 1845. Of the 4047 mil- 
lionaires, 1140, or 28 percent, were identified 
with manufacturing; among them were 93 pat- 
ent medicine manufacturers, 81 brewers and 58 
publishers. The next largest group, merchandis- 
ing, numbering 986 millionaires, represents an 
extremely broad classification, since most of the 
great merchants engaged in other enterprises as 
well; thus of Marshall Field’s $i 20,000,000 estate 
his interest in Marshall Field and Company was 
valued at only $3,400,000, the balance consisting 
of investments in real estate and 150 industrial, 
public utility and financial corporations. There 
were also 468 fortunes connected with real es- 
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rate; 410 with transportation and communica- vast aggregation of wcaltii. Inflation and defla- 
tion, including 186 railroad and 12 telephone tion wrought similar results in other European 
and telegraph magnates; 356 with banking, bro- countries but on a smaller scale. Because of eco- 
kerage and insurance; 268 with mining, of which noniic crisis and decline accumulation in post- 
72 were based on the production, refining and war Europe consisted mainly in the redistribu- 
transporting of oil, and 168 with forest owner- tion of existing fort lines; new fortunes were based 
ship and lumber manufacture. Of the 84 million- on financiering and speculation, although the 
aires who derived their fortunes from agriculture growth of certain industries, such as munitions, 
47 were western cattle ranchers, a group of electric power and automobiles, played a con- 
whom President Roosevelt s land commission siderable role. 

said that hardly a single title is untainted by In the United States the post-war period was 
fraud ; 15 were owners of plantations in the characterized not only by a large increase in na- 
south; and 6 owned plantations in Latin America, tional wealth and income but also by an un- 
The professions contributed 73 fortunes of equaled growth of great private fortunes. The 
1, 000 ,000 and over; 65 of them belonged to causes must be sought in an unusually rapid ex- 
lawyers, mostly corporation lawyers, and only pansion of several new industries, such as auto- 
3 were based on accumulations of patent mobiles, radios, chemicals and moving pictures; 
royalties. The remaining 94 fortunes were ob- a parallel growth of certain older industries, such 
tained from a great variety of pursuits, the only as electric power; and a great increase in labor 
homogeneous group of any size being repre- productivity of which only a small share accrued 
sented by 24 hotel and restaurant owners. This to wages. This rapid economic expansion pro- 
accumulation of great wealth outstripped im- duced an immense increase in speculation, which 
provement in the conditions of workers and constituted one of the most fruitful sources of 
farmers accumulation. Speculative gains reported by in- 

I'he World War and its aftermath profoundly come taxpayers increased from $1,172,000,000 
affected the formation and growth of private for- in 1923 to $4,556,000,000 in 1929; one half of 
tunes. In the United States the number of per- the income of persons with incomes of $100,000 
sons with yearly incomes of $100,000 and over and over was derived from speculative gains, 
increased from 2290 in 1914 to 6633 in 1916. Large profits were realized also from the wave of 
During the period of American participation in mergers and combinations which swept the 
the war accumulation was not vSo great because country before the crisis of 1929. The number of 
of severe taxation and the depreciation of fixed incomes of $50,000 and over rose from 12,452 in 
incomes, although fortunes connected with war 1923 to 38,650 in 1929 and incomes of $100,000 
industries and speculation increased tremen- and over rose from 4182 to 14,701 , accompanied 
dously and many new fortunes were created, by a substantial increase in the unequal distribu- 
European developments were similar. Then rev- tion of income. On the basis of income statistics 
olution and inflation on an unparalleled scale there are approximately 35,000 millionaires in 
brought profound changes. The communist rev- the United States compared with 7000 in Great 
olution in Russia resulted in the confiscation of Britain and considerably fewer in other coun- 
great private fortunes with the general expropri- tries. In 1929, 504 American multimillionaires 
ation of the feudal and bourgeois classes, while with incomes of $1,000,000 and over possessed 
the Succession States broke up the large estates claims to wealth amounting in the aggregate to 
of German and Austrian aristocrats; in other $35,000,000,000, or one third more than the na- 
countries, particularly in England, severe taxa- tional wealth of Italy. The wealth of these great 
tion brought about a similar shrinking of many private fortunes is represented by investments in 
landed fortunes. During the inflation period in an extremely diversified group of corporate en- 
Germany many private fortunes were completely terprises with a backlog of government securi- 
wiped out and none escaped intact. Out of the ties; landownership is relatively unimportant ex- 
general ruin a few monstrously large fortunes cept in the case of a few fortunes based on urban 
arose. Operating by means of paper mark credits realty. Since the war imperialistic expansion has 
Hugo Stinnes pyramided his purchases of dis- become increasingly important; in 1930 Ameri- 
tressed properties until he was in practical con- can foreign investments (excluding war debts) 
trol of 1535 enterprises in mining, manufactur- amounted to $17,500,000,000, ownership of 
ing, transportation, finance, and journalism; but which is concentrated in the larger private for- 
deflation and his sons* incapacity destroyed this tunes. 
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The characteristic form of modem capitalist 
fortunes — paper claims upon wealth and income 
— contrasts sharply with older types of fortunes. 
The wealth of the aristocracy was bound up with 
land, the accumulations of industrial capitalists 
with particular enterprises; both had a tangible 
form and definite habitation. Contemporary cap- 
italist fortunes, on the contrary, are liquid, mo- 
bile, intangible, bound up simply with general 
rights of ownership. At the basis of this develop- 
ment arc the concentration of industry, the 
separation of corporate ownership and manage- 
ment and the transformation of the industrial 
capitalist into the financial capitalist. One aspect 
of these changes is the separation of great family 
fortunes from the particular enterprises with 
which they were identified in the earlier stages of 
capitalism. This process has gone farthest in the 
United States; industrial family fortunes per- 
sisted much longer and on a larger scale in Eu- 
rope, but even there separation proceeded rap- 
idly after the World War. I'his increasing in- 
tangibility of ownership contributes to the illu- 
sion that family fortunes are disintegrating. 
Family fortunes on the whole do not disappear, 
although split up among many heirs, but tend to 
lose the dynamic character of the original accu- 
mulation and seek safety in investment counsel, 
trust companies and government securities. This 
is especially true of the fortunes of women, the 
number of which is increasing mainly as a result 
of inheritance, insurance and divorce settle- 
ments. It has been estimated that trust compa- 
nies in the United States arc more or less actively 
engaged in the management of fortunes amount- 
ing to $25,000,000,000. The development of 
trust companies and diversified investment in- 
sure greater stability for private fortunes. 

These fortunes are separated from direct par- 
ticipation in industry; their owners constitute a 
class of investors, absentee capitalists, while 
management and control are institutionalized. 
Because of this the possession of fortunes does 
not generally carry responsibilities with regard 
to the source from which the wealth is derived. 
The lord of the nr^anor had definite obligations, 
either legal or customary, to the tenants on his 
land, the serfs who cultivated his demesne and 
household servants. Where the industrial 
capitalist recognized obligations to the workers 
in his factory or the consumers of his product, 
they were forced upon him by his identification 
with a particular enterprise. The modem finan- 
cial capitalist, whose fortune may be scattered in 
scores of enterprises and in almost as many 


countries, effectively escapes such responsibili- 
ties. Even if he owns a large block of securities 
in a particular enterprise he may plead — as he 
does on occasion — that the responsibility is nor 
his but that of the management. These economic 
and social changes are accompanied by a change 
in the forms of conspicuous consumption char- 
acteristic of private fortunes; it becomes more 
individual and personal in contrast with the 
many social aspects of conspicuous consumption 
in ancient and mediaeval civilizations. 

The rich man of the twentieth century is not 
only separated from direct contact with produc- 
tion and its social obligations but he also plays a 
minor role in the cultural life of society. In the 
past great private fortunes were important cul- 
tural influences; fomial culture was closely linked 
to the courts of the rulers of antiejuity, the castles 
of the feudal lords in the Middle Ages and tlu 
social activities of the princes of commerce and 
finance in the succeeding centuries, 'riiis influ- 
ence must not be exaggerated; hut while no 
creative role can he attrihuted to wealth as such, 
the rich formerly actively encouraged culture 
and served as its conspicuous representatives. 
This can scarcely be said of the possessors of 
large fortunes who constitute the isolated and 
exclusive coteries of eonteiTijx)rary American 
“society.’’ In the United States private wealth 
still exerts considerable indirect influence in 
education, social work, organized religion and 
other fields; but in countries of older civilization, 
where the welfare and cultural activities of gov- 
ernment cover a much wider area than in tlie 
American community, such opportunities are 
much more restricted. 

Great private fortunes are an extreme mani- 
festation of the unequal distribution of wealth, 
of which poverty is the other extreme. They con- 
stitute a social relationship sustained by law and 
inseparably bound up with private property and 
class rule. All legislative attempts to limit the 
growth and size of private fortunes have failed; 
thus they increased tremendously in the United 
States following the introduction of inheritance 
and income taxes. There are checks upon pri- 
vate fortunes in the movement of economic forces 
(price fluctuations, economic decline) and in 
confiscation, of which a pari ial form is unusually 
severe taxation; but the general tendency is to 
increase, since private fortunes are inherent in 
any social system based upon private property. 
The revolutionary bourgeoisie, which objected 
to great feudal fortunes and in some cases expro- 
priated feudal possessions, considered the “fr'*e 
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ownership” of property equivalent to social 
equality; but bourgeois private property consti- 
tuted the starting point of accumulations greatly 
exceeding the feudal fortunes. In the United 
States the middle class during the period from 
1880 to 1914 waged bitter war upon ‘‘tainted 
wealth” and “swollen fortunes,” but this class 
defended private petty enterprise in which cor- 
porate wealth originated, one of the typical 
sources of great American fortunes. The forms 
of fortunes change as institutions change; their 
permanent essentials are private property and 
class rule. 

Fortunes are primarily institutional in their 
origins. Personal characteristics — ability, du- 
plicity, acquisitiveness- may explain why one 
man instead of another acquires great wealth but 
not why fortunes can be accumulated nor why 
few, many or no fortunes are piled up in differ- 
ent epochs and social systems. Nor is function 
an explanation of great fortunes. The capitalist 
entrepreneur who pioneers in the organization 
of an industry may acquire a fortune in the proc- 
ess or it may be snatched from him by more for- 
tunate individuals; in either event the wealth se- 
eured is not necessarily commensurate with the 
function performed. Moreover, fortunes in the 
second or third gent'ration arc completely sepa- 
rated from the original function and become 
simply the private ownership and accumulation 
of social capital. The functions of organization, 
ownership and accumulation are strictly defined 
by }>revailing institutions; other institutional ar- 
rangements, as in the Soviet Union, may per- 
form the functions in a fashion which does not 
result in the piling up of jirivate fortunes. 

Lewis Corey 
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tion; Inflation and Deflation; Endowments and 
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FOSCOLO, UGO (1778-1827), Italian poet 
and patriot. Foscolo was bom at Zante of a 
Venetian family. He is celebrated primarily as a 
great poet but is also important in the social 
sciences as one of the first to voice the national 
sentiment which developed in Italy in reaction 
to the ideas and wars of the French Revolution. 
As a journalist contributing to the Milanese 
Monitors italiano during the Cisalpine Republic 
he contended that liad France granted inde- 
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cal gloss, or note, on the individual passages of 
the newly revived law books of Justinian. These 
glosses gradually developed into a complete 
commentary, culminating in the largely com- 
pilatory work of Accursius. Their writings are 
severely academic and are an unsurpassed at- 
tempt to master the entire Justinian code. The 
pure Rornanistic tradition was handed down by 
Bulgarus, his pupil Johannes Bassianus and the 
latter’s pupil Azo to Accursius. Only at the end 
of the twelfth century did the influence of cur- 
rent practise, Germanic custom and canon law 
make its appearance. 

A classical incident is the appearance of the 
Four Doctors at the Diet of Roncaglia in 1158, 
which was summoned by Frederick i to advise 
on the extent of the jura regalia and which de- 
cided in favor of the emperor’s right to tax the 
Lombard cities. Until the glosses of the four have 
been studied systematically in pre-Accursian 
manuscripts, individual characterization will re- 
main difficult. Jacobus and Hugo are somewhat 
shadowy figures; more is known of Bulgarus and 
Martinus. Bulgarus spent his life at Bologna 
teaching civil law like the others but also taking 
part in public affairs. His treatise De iudiciis (re- 
printed in Wahrmund, L., Quellen zur Geschichte 
des romisch-kanonischen Processes im Mittelaltery 
vol. iv, pt. i, Innsbruck 1925) and his notable 
commentary on the Digest entitled De regulis 
iuris (ed. by F. G. C. Beckhaus, Bonn 1856) arc 
significant. Bulgarus’ chief importance, how- 
ever, like that of the other three, consists in his 
contribution to the tradition of the school, as 
his own glosses on all parts of the Corpus juris y 
the frequent citation of his work by Accursius 
and his prominence in the Dissensiones domino- 
rum (ed. by G. F. Haenel, Leipsic 1834) bear 
witness. On controversial points he was almost 
always opposed by Martinus, his rival also for 
imperial favor. Tradition exalts both his science 
and his character at the expense of the latter, 
but then it is from Bulgarus that the tradition 
chiefly descends. The usual criticism of Mar- 
tinus, a jurist of more radical tendencies, and 
of his followers, the Gosiani, is that of too liberal 
equity at the expense of legality. For that very 
reason Martinus was praised by Hostiensis the 
canonist. As the champion of living needs against 
the dead letter of legality and as the forerunner 
of the liberal ideas embodied in subsequent law, 
Martinus stands out as a more interesting figure 
than his opponent. 

F. DE ZULUETA 

Consult: Savigny, F. K. von, Geschichte des rdmischen 
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FOURIER AND FOURIERISM. Francois 
Marie Charles Fourier ( 1 772- 1 837) was the scion 
of a middle class merchant family and participa- 
ted in the defense of Lyons against the Conven- 
tion troops in 1793. The bulk of his patrimony 
was destroyed during the revolution and he was 
forced for the greater part of his life to make his 
living as a traveling salesman and shop clerk. He 
produced a scries of writings which have won 
for him a place along with a dozen other early 
nineteenth century Utopians in the history of 
socialism. 

Nineteenth century socialism bore many 
posthumous sons to eighteenth century rational- 
ism, but none whose legitimacy is more com- 
pletely authenticated than Fourier’s. A ra 
tionalist among rationalists, he rejected con- 
temporary society as monstrous, brushed aside 
consideration of the slow processes of institu- 
tional development and asserted the possibility 
of a social order governed by pure reason. IF; 
saw the perfect society as the final stage in n. 
process of historical change whose principal 
epochs after the fall from Eden are savagery, 
patriarchy, barbarism, civilization, guarantyism, 
simple association and finally coinj)osite associa . 
tion or harmony. The society of his day, which 
he called civilization, he found unorganized, ir- 
rational, the prey of caprice, force and fraud. 
Although his thought was at times colored by 
materialist philosophy, he saw human reason as 
the prime mover in history. 

It is hard to imagine anyone further removed 
from contemporary life than Fourier. He was 
oblivious of the possibility of utilizing to the 
advantage of man the revolutionary changes in 
production technique associated with the in- 
dustrial revolution. In the huge volume of his 
writing there is scarcely any mention of the 
French Revolution, the conquests of Napoleon, 
the Restoration, the revolution of 1830 or any 
other of the epoch making events through 
which he lived. The key to his often penetrating 
criticism of the economic order is that he was an 
economist in the sense of one who economizes. 
The waste involved in a competitive organiza- 
tion of the distributive system appalled him, and 
he worked out in great detail the savings possible 
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through community kitchens, common living 
quarters and cooperative buying. 

Remote from worldly considerations, Fourier 
deduces his plan of a future society from first 
principles derived from a complex and detailed 
analysis of human nature. He proceeds from a 
first approximation, which divides the passions 
constituting human nature into the senses; the 
affective passions, which determine social 
groups and combination; and the distributive 
passions, which lead to certain classifications and 
distinctions between groups, to higher and 
higher approximations laying bare human mo- 
tives in all their detail. Once human nature has 
been thus analyzed it becomes clear to Fourier 
that the passions, if perfectly expressed, lead to a 
certain division and combination of human 
activity natural to a perfectly harmonious so- 
ciety. Human desires, needs and interests are 
determined at birth, and there is no reason to 
suppose that human nature changes from age to 
age. The qualities of man are as definite and 
unalterable as those of a physical object. History 
exhibits no process of individual adaptation to 
the environment. The problem which Fourier 
sets himself is the adaptation of society and the 
environment to the individual. Hie fact that 
contemporary society is so poorly adajited to the 
free expression of human desires he sees as the 
root evil from whence come all woes. 

'Fhe fundamental unit of the harmonious 
society he desired to create is the phalanx 
(phalanslerc^y whose structure, size and function- 
ing Fourier deduced from his analysis of the 
passions. Within the jihalanx, which is com- 
posed of 1620 people cultivating some 5000 
acres of land, each individual follows his im- 
pulses or passions completely and in so doing 
discovers himself to be acting not only in his 
own interest but also in the interest of the com- 
munity and of society as a whole. This happy 
result is made possible by the action of a 
benevolent deity, whose universe has so dis- 
tributed qualities among individuals and within 
individuals has so diversified the passions that to 
act by impulse is to act rationally and rightly in 
the ultimate and absolute sense of these terms. 
Once the laws of this universe are understood, 
reason has no further function and thought be- 
comes “a disease of the flesh.'* “The passions 
are the work of the eternal Geometer; . . . He has 
not created them uselessly; they have a purpose; 
and it is necessary to determine this by fixed 
rules.’* 

After working in isolation until about 1815 
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Fourier succeeded in gathering about him a 
number of ardent disciples who popularized his 
ideas. By far the most significant of these was 
Victor Considerant, who not only wrote volumi- 
nously for the movement but also founded a pha- 
lanx in Texas. Fourierism came to fullest frui- 
tion in the United States, where Albert Brisbane 
disseminated the idea and the “Furyites,'* as 
they were called, organized a number of colonies. 
Brook Farm was the most famous and the North 
American at Red Bank, New Jersey, probably 
the least unsuccessful. All were, however, only 
very rough approximations of the phalanx. The 
diversification of employment and the adapta- 
tion of the task to the individual inclination were 
never carriecl very far, and the life of all the 
enterprises was too short to permit of a thor- 
oughgoing application of Fourier's essential 
principles. 

While Fourier’s school lacked the cohesion 
and the personalities of the Saint-Simonian 
group, its influence has in many ways been 
broader and more lasting. 'Fhere still exists a 
small but active Fouricrist group in France. The 
phalanx was essentially a cooperative conception 
and Fourier may be called the father of coopera- 
tion. His disciple Godin established at Guise 
a cooperative familistere which is a Mecca for all 
those who are interested in the cooperative move- 
ment. Moreover, Fourier’s demonstration of the 
wastes of the competitive order and of the 
possibility of joyous labor is perpetuated in the 
body of socialist dogma, and his bitter criticism 
of the prevailing marriage system has become a 
standard reproach against capitalist society. 

Some ideas of Fourier were similar to those of 
Owen, and the two enjoyed simultaneous popu- 
larity in the United States. But Fourier was in- 
clined to see in Owen's estimate of 3000 as the 
number of members for an ideal community 
distinct evidence of a faulty analysis of the 
diversification and distribution of human pas- 
sions. While both Fourier and Owen looked to 
an abolition of the difference between town and 
country, Fourier's ideal was an agrarian-handi- 
craft economy, Owen's a combination of agri- 
culture and factory manufacture. Fourier en- 
visaged human nature as determined at birth; 
the essence of Owen's thought was environ- 
mentalist. Fourier criticized the egalitarian 
character of Owen's proposals; his own were 
based on his view of individual differences. 
Then too the voluntarism of Fourier's scheme 
contrasts strongly with the socialist paternalism 
of Owen’s scheme. While Fourier is distinctly 
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nearer the anarchists than Owen, his originality 
makes it difficult to describe his ideas as an- 
archism or even to classify him, in Kropotkin's 
phrase, as an anarchist-communist. While he 
was a critic of the capitalist order, the Saint- 
Simonian attack on inheritance struck him as 
revolutionary. He defended interest and profits 
as distributive incomes, and he even promised 
high returns to those willing to invest in a trial 
phalanx. 

There is, despite a great deal of the fantastic 
and ridiculous and a verbiage so luxuriant as to 
seem at times that of a madman, a curious mo- 
dernity and foresight in Fourier’s thought. The 
importance of a study of individual aptitudes 
and inclinations in order to find the proper place 
in the economic mechanism for each smacks 
strongly of personnel investigation and manage- 
ment. The insistence on the necessity of self- 
expression has a strangely familiar ring. The 
ideal phalanx, described as a vast building in 
which food is prepared and delivered from com- 
mon kitchens and eaten in common halls, in 
which services for all are performed by groups of 
specialists, in which purchases of all necessities 
may be made on the premises, is not far re- 
moved from the modern metropolitan apart- 
ment hotel. 

Edward S. Mason 
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FOURNIERE, EUGENE (1857-1914), French 
socialist. Fourni^re was at an early age a journey- 
man jeweler and later a proof reader; he had no 
formal education but was led by intellectual 
curiosity to extensive reading and study. After 
collaborating with Jules Guesde on Egalitdy 
organ of the Labor party, he swung toward 
Benoit Malon and the “integralists.” He created 
a sensation at the third workers’ congress in 
Marseille in 1879 by denouncing Louis Blanc 
for his opposition to the Paris Commune. His 
militant socialism and trade unionism in the 


strikes of Bess^ges and the Grand ’Combe in 
1882 cost him eight months’ imprisonment. He 
was a municipal councilor of Paris from 1894 to 
1898 and a member of the Chamber of Deputies 
from 1898 to 1902. From 1905 until his death he 
directed the Revue socialiste and occupied 
chairs in the Conservatoire National des Arts et 
Metiers and the Ecole Polytechnique. 

Fourni^re’s chief importance was as a theorist. 
He had read deeply in Fourier and Saint-Simon 
and recognized their influence; as apologist for a 
society which “liberates man from the domina- 
tion of others without subjecting him to collec- 
tive property” he continued the theories of 
Proudhon. Socialism, he contended, is not and 
cannot be a dogma. Born of the eighteenth 
century, it is intimately related to democracy, 
which is the political as socialism is the economic 
contract. He saw socialism as the enlargement 
and fulfilment of democracy and cited Marx and 
Engels to prove that it has its origins in demo- 
cratic thought. Fourniere maintained that the 
historical materialism of Marx, under whose in- 
fluence he remained for a long time, distorted 
moral and political problems, and he desired to 
modify it by Proudhon’s conception of justice 
as the dynamic force making for socialism. He 
retained the appeal to the class struggle, visualiz- 
ing the growth of socialism through trade unions 
and the cooperative movement but differed from 
Marx, for example, in his beliefs that capitalist 
concentration would not be completed (the 
middle class growing rather than disintegrating) 
and that economic crises were becoming less 
frequent. Especially after the elections of 1906 
he proclaimed the necessity of cooperation be- 
tween workers and the middle class. 

Paul Louis 

Works: Vdme de demain (Paris 1895, rev. ed. 1902); 
La rkgne de Louis-Philippe 1830-48 y Histoire socialiste, 
vol. viii (Paris 1906); Uidealisme social (Paris 1898); 
Essai sur Vindividualisme (Paris 1901, 2nd ed. 1908); 
Thiories socialistes au xix^ sikcle (Paris 1904); Uindu 
viduy V association et V 4 tat (Paris 1907); La arise 
socialiste (Paris 1908). 

Consult: Louis, Paul, Les Stapes du socialisme (Paris 
1903) p. 277-79; Weill, G. J., Histoire du mouvement 
soda! en France i8S2-‘IQ24 (3rd ed. Paris 1924). 

FOVILLE, ALFRED DE (1842-1913), French 
economist and statistician. Foville studied at the 
Ecole Polytechnique, held various posts in the 
Conseil d’Etat and in the department of finance, 
lectured on economics in the Conservatoire des 
Arts et Mdtiers and at the Ecole des Sciences 
Politiques, became member of the Academie des 
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Sciences Morales et Politiques in 1896 and was 
appointed permanent secretary of this academy 
in 1909. He combined scholarship with remark- 
able ability of lucid presentation of carefully 
chosen material. In the study “Les variations des 
prix en France depuis un demi-siecle” (in the 
Economiste frangaise, 1874-78) he utilized the 
practise of French custom authorities of calcu- 
lating the values of imports and exports twice, 
once at the moment of entry, according to the 
prices prevailing in the preceding year, and 
again at the end of the year, according to the 
prices of the current year. The two sets of figures 
were used by Foville to compile a chain index of 
price variations; helpful though it is, the in- 
dex is subject to criticism in some respects. In 
Etudes . . . sur la propriite fonder e: le morcelle- 
ment (Paris 1885) he attempted to strike a balance 
between the advantages and disadvantages at- 
tending the division of landed property. After 
becoming director of the mint he devoted his at- 
tention to the problem of money, edited Rap- 
ports du directeur des monnaies et medailles au 
ministre des finances^ i8q6-i8qq (4 vols., Paris 
1897-1900) and wrote La monnaie (Paris 1907), 
an excellent introduction to the study of money 
including a discussion of the relation between 
the quantity of money and variations in the price 
level. Foville made important contributions to 
the organization of statistics in France. He di- 
rected and presented the results of the valuable 
EnquHe sur les conditions de Fhahitation en France 
(2 vols., Paris 1894-99). When commissioned to 
reorganize the statistical service of the Depart- 
ment of Finance in 1877 he initiated the publica- 
tion of the Bulletin de statistique et de legislation 
comparecy which he edited until 1893 and which 
has been continued since by this department. 
His compendious La France economique (Paris 
1887-90) is still useful as a source book of statis- 
tical information for this period and those pre- 
ceding it. Foville frequently contributed to the 
Bulletin of the International Institute of Statis- 
tics, the Journal of the Soci^t6 de Statistique de 
Paris and to the Journal of the Royal Statistical 
Society. 

Francois Simiand 

FOWLER, WILLIAM WARDE (1847-1921), 
English historian and scholar. In 1872 Fowler 
was elected to a fellowship at Lincoln College, 
Oxford, which he held for nearly half a century. 
He was one of the early band of scholars and 
teachers who succeeded in raising the study of 
Roman history to the same high level in Oxford 
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that it had attained in Germany through the 
genius of Mommsen. The distinction of Fowler’s 
work was due to a rare combination of vivid 
imagination and quick intuition with unweary- 
ing research and the logical estimate of evidence. 
The materials of learning were fused in his 
mind until they shone. Hence his most learned 
work possesses freshness and warmth, unchillcd 
by any pedantry. Fowler’s most important con- 
tributions lie in the field of Roman religion. 
The conventional classical scholar had been 
entirely ignorant of real Roman religion,, and 
it is not too much to say that it was Fowler’s 
writings on the subject that disclosed a new 
world of thought and experience to English 
students. He was one of the first to apply the 
new science of anthropology to the study of the 
classical world; and by his far reaching research 
and his creative imagination working on the 
fossil relics of old Roman ritual he was able 
to endow them with life and spirit and to reveal 
a strange religious mentality unfamiliar to the 
modern mind. 

Lewis Richard Farnell 

Important works'. Julius Caesar and the Foundation of 
the Roman Imperial System (London 1892); The City 
State of the Greeks and Romans (London 1893); 
Roman Festivals of the Period of the Republic (London 
1899); The Religious Experience of the Roman People 
(London 1911); Roman Essays and Interpretatiom 
(Oxford 1920). 

FOX, CHARLES JAMES (1749-1806), Eng- 
lish statesman. He was the son of Henry Fox, 
the first Lord Holland, a politician who made a 
fortune as paymaster general and became the 
most unpopular man in England. Fox was 
brought up in luxury and extravagance and he 
entered Parliament at the age of nineteen, a self- 
willed and dissipated young man and a violent 
Tory. He served as a junior minister under 
North but in 1774 joined the opposition to the 
American war, coming under the influence of 
Burke. In the next few years he made himself 
one of the leaders of the campaign for peace and 
democratic reform. After the fall of North in 
1782 Rockingham formed a government in 
which Fox and Shelburne were secretaries of 
state. The two secretaries quarreled, their 
mutual suspicions being reenforced by definite 
differences of opinion, for Fox was much more 
anxious than Shelburne to reduce the king’s 
power. When Rockingham died a few months 
afterwards, the king made Shelburne prime 
minister and Fox resigned. The next year he 
took a fatal step. Allying himself with North in 
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the hope of forming a government that would 
check the king’s power he lost for some time the 
popular confidence which had been his chief 
strength. Although thet coalition defeated the 
government on the peace it retained power only 
a short time, falling on its India Bill, against 
which the king had mobilized the opposition. 
Fox was out of office, except for a few months at 
the end of his life, for the rest of his career. In 
opposition he behaved sometimes factiously and 
recklessly, as in his attitude to the Regency Bill 
and to Pitt’s wise commercial policy. But he re- 
deemed his reputation by his brave and power- 
ful stand against domestic repression during the 
French wars and by his wise and liberal picas for 
moderation. ’Phe first French war he regarded as 
a war against liberty; this war was ended with 
the Peace of Amiens, and the war that followed 
the rupture of that peace was of a different 
character. Fox’s cjuarrcl with Pitt in this second 
war was based chiefly on Pitt’s methods, for he 
held that Napoleon could not be fought success- 
fully by bribing the sovereigns of Europe to re- 
sist him. Pitt’s death in 1806 brought Fox into 
power for a few months. He tried to make peace 
with Napoleon but failed. On the other hand, he 
succeeded in putting an end to the British slave 
trade. This was a signal exhibition of his per- 
sonal power, for the obstacles that had baffled 
Pitt for so long had not been removed by Pitt’s 
death. 

Fox was the first great Liberal leader in Eng- 
lish politics. The best illustration of his temper 
was to be found in his admirable sa}'ing that he 
wished to make the people of Ireland the garri- 
son of Ireland. He believed in peace, in self- 
government, in liberty of speech, in religious 
toleration, and he inspired a small but powerful 
element in the aristocracy with his generous 
ideas. He had the eighteenth century dislike for 
compulsion, but he was not a pedant, for he sup- 
ported the proposal to fix a minimum wage in 
agriculture in 1795 rather than let the laborers 
sink into complete dependence on charity. He 
was the ablest debater of his age and a man of 
great personal charm. 

John Lawrence Hammond 

Consult: Trevelyan, G. O., Early History of Charles 
James Fox (London 1880), The American Reimlution, 

3 vols. (new ed. London 1907-09), and George the 
Third and Charles Fox^ 2 vols. (London 1 912-14); 
Memorials and Correspondence of Charles James Fox^ 
ed. by John Russell, 4 vols. (London 1853-57); 
Russell, John, The Life and Times of Charles James 
FoXf 3 vols. (London 1859-66); Drinkwatcr, John, 
Charles James Fox (London 1928). 


FOX, GEORGE (1624-91), English Quaker, 
Fox is generally considered the founder of 
Quakerism. He belonged to a mystical move- 
ment dating from the Middle Ages and existing 
strongly among the religious sects of the Com- 
monwealth period in England. What character- 
ized Fox was his hatred of priests of any kind 
and his belief in the voice of God, the “inner 
light” in all men. Church worship was abomi- 
nable to him. His belief that God was in each in- 
dividual led directly to his antipathy to “inter- 
mediaries,” to his opposition to war and slavery 
and to his schemes for social reform. Ilis pro- 
nouncement in favor of the freeing of slaves after 
a period of service started an agitation among 
the Quakers which led eventually to complete 
emancipation. His sufferings in prison enabled 
him to appreciate the need for prison reform, 
especially the classification and separation of 
criminals. He advocated the establishment of 
mental hospitals and special homes for the af- 
flicted and disabled and urged “those that could 
work to work” (A Warning to All the Merchants 
in London y London 1658). He had a finer esti- 
mate of human nature than the Calvinists of his 
time and saw clearly the evils of seventeenth 
century English law, which rated property higher 
than human life. His social ideas seem as modern 
now as they were then. 

In a political sense Fox mirrors a new and sig- 
nificant movement among the lower classes. To 
the Quakers the Puritan revolution in both its 
political and its religious phases constituted 
merely a successful attempt on the part of the 
landed gentry dominating Parliament to remove 
the grievances which under a variety of forms 
they had hitherto suffered at the hands of a tyran- 
nical oligarchy in state and church. Fox, once a 
shepherd and a shoe apprentice, spoke for a 
group which tended in the main to be indiff er- 
ent to the claims of monarchy and Parliament. 
He knew of a good with which the magistrates of 
the time were not concerned. His faith in the in- 
ner light led to an individualistic political doc- 
trine with regard to the claims of formal author- 
ity. The law in general must be “witneSvSed” to 
by the voice of God in everyone; only then did 
law obtain validity. This he contended led to 
order not anarchy, because the laws were built 
upon the social conscience and thereby obtained 
obedience. Compulsion that neglected con- 
science was therefore wrong. Although aware of 
the danger inherent in such anti-authoritarian 
views Cromwell was deeply impressed by Fox’s 
sincerity as manifested in several interviews be^ 
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tween the two men, and largely because of this 
personal sympathy he was more indulgent than 
he might otherwise have been toward the 
Quakers. 

Philip S. Belasco 

Consult', Jones, R. M., George Fox^ Seeker and Friend 
(New York 1930); Neiv Appreciatiom of George FoXy 
eil. by J. R. Harris (London 1925); Braithwailc, W. C., 
The Beginnings of Quakerism (London 1912) ch. ii; 
Belasco, P. S., Authority in Church and State { \ Amdion 
1928) pt. i; Gooch, G. P., English Democratic Ideas 
in the Seventeenth Ceniuty (2nd cd. Canibridj^e, Kng. 
1927) p. 228-38, and Pulitiuil Thought in Etjgland 
from Bacon to Halifax (London 1914) p. 152-57. 

FOYNITSKY, IVAN YAKOVLEVICH (1847- 
1913), Russian criminologist. After studying 
criminal law, criminal procedure and penology 
at St. Petersburg, Berlin, Vienna, Lcipsic and 
Paris, Foynitsky became judge of the Senat (im- 
])erial supreme court) and professor at the Uni- 
versity of St. Petersburg. 'Fhere he organized an 
institute and museum of criminology and was 
the first in Russia to give a course in penal insti- 
tutions. As founder and president of the Russian 
section of the International Union of Criminal 
Law from 1897 to 1904 he worked for a reform 
of the fundamental conceptions of criminal law 
and criminal procedure in accordance with mod- 
ern sociological criminology. He was a member 
of the commission which drew up the Russian 
criminal code of 1903. I'his code, reflecting in 
the main classical criminological theory and con- 
taining a few concessions to modern criminal 
science, such as conditional liberation and indi- 
vidualization of punishment, was never opera- 
tive in its entirety. His individual contribution 
to the code was concerned with the penal system 
and with the crimes against property. To him 
the function of punishment was both to improve 
and to repress the criminal; but as punishments 
involved in repression were costly to both the 
offender and the state, he advocated that the 
most economical punishments be meted out. He 
was a decided opponent of exile as a mode of 
punishment. His works marked by erudition and 
by cautious utilization of the newer ideas in the 
held contain the first extensive and systematic 
discussions in Russia of Anglo-American law 
and penology. 

M. CllUBIN.SKY 

Important works'. Ssilka na zapade (Exile in western 
Europe) (St. Petersburg 1881); Kurs ugolovnagn sudo-- 
proizvodsti'a (Textbook on criminal procedure), 2 
VO Is. (St. Petersburg 1884-97; vol. i, 2nd ed. 1896); 
Vc henie 0 nakazanii v svyazi s turmovedeniem (Punish- 
ment and prison administration) (St. Petersburg 
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1889); Kurs ugolovnago prava (I'extbook of criminal 
law) (St. Petersburg iS(>o, 2nd ed. 1893). 

Consult: Nabokoff, Wkuliniir, in Internationale Krimi- 
nalistischc Vereinigung, Mittt ilufigeUy vol, xxi (1914) 
389-92; Wcsnitsch, ]\T. R., “Foinitsky, I. F. (Lehre 
von der StnifV . . in Zeitschrift fiir die gesamte 
Strafrechtsivisscnsrhaft, \()1. x (1890) 447-56; Slios- 
berg, H., ‘‘Das Objekt dcr Strafe’* in Zeitschrift fiir 
die gesamte Styafnchtszvissenschafty vol. xi (1891) 
701-09. 

FRANCIl ANAT(^LE (Jac(iues Anatole Thi- 
bault) ( 1 844-1924), French critic and novelist. 
After a respectable but undistinguished career 
as a poet France was appointed literary critic of 
the Temps and between 1S80 and 1892 wrote the 
graceful and academic essays which are gathered 
together in the four \ (flumes of vie litt 6 raire 
(1888 -92). His critical attitude has been termed 
one of Pyrrhonism; a skeptic, an eternal doubter, 
he declared himself a “son of the eighteenth 
century^ opposing with pessimistic irony both 
the Catholic royalism of Brunetiere and the 
sociological positivism of Zola. Turning, toward 
fifty, to prose fiction he continued to direct his 
scorn, although always indulgent and light of 
touch, at all institutions and parties. His novels, 
discursive and jfleasantly sparkling, were when 
they were not works of fancy chiefly autobio- 
graphical ‘sehicles whose characters were the 
mouthpieces for the author’s opinions. Speaking 
now as the abbe Coignard and now as M. Bcr- 
gerct, France attacked the Catholic church and 
the army, but also the more democratic move- 
ments including the French Revolution. The 
upshot of this })hase of his social thinking was 
that man “is naturally a very wicked animal” 
ruled only by force and that all proposed changes 
of social institutions arc consequently “futile.” 

During the turbulent days of the Dreyfus case, 
however, Anatole France underwent a notable 
conversion. He became acutely conscious of the 
error or political crime which government and 
army sought to defend. He saw the issue as 
extending beyond race feeling and he joined 
Zola and the other “Dreyfusards” in the fight 
of “socialism and freedom of thought” against 
“Catholic theocracy and bourgeois authorita- 
rians,” becoming finally a member of the So- 
cialist party. His later writings were deeply 
colored by this change of attitude. Uaffaire 
Crainguehille (1901) was a moving study of social 
injustice. The brilliant allegory of LHle des pen- 
goums (1908) contained a satirical summation 
of human history with its endless cycles of 
wholesale murder and theft, culminating in a 
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thin disguise of the Dreyfus case. It is significant consular government. His great prestige, due to 


that the great crisis in the affairs of the penguins 
is shown as the outcome of their institutional 
set up. 

France’s social tracts possessed eloquence and 
worldly wisdom rather than originality. Typical 
are the speeches and papers collected in Vers 
les temps meilleurs (1906), and the Veglise et la 
ripublique (1904) written during the agitation 
over the new anticlerical laws. His beliefs seemed 
to issue from the complex needs of his tempera- 
ment rather than from a well integrated social 
philosophy. His attitude during the World War, 
for example, was at first one of intense patri- 
otism, then of disillusionment and finally, just 
before his death, of espousal of Russian com- 
munism. He was at heart a skeptic and a dil- 
ettante, whose passion for individual freedom 
threw him upon the popular side. He loved to 
dwell chiefly upon human foibles, as did his 
favorite masters Rabelais and Montaigne; in 
doing this he employed his wit and his lucid 
style with telling effect upon the various social 
emergencies of his time. 

Matthew Josephson 

Works: Oeuvres computes illustrSeSy ed. by L^on Carias 
and Gerard Le Prat, vols. i-xx, xxii (Paris 1925-31), 
tr. by Frederick Chapman and others, 39 vols. (Lon- 
don 1908-28). 

Consult: Brandes, G. M. C., Anatole France (London 
1908); Lemaitre, Jules, Les contemporainSy second 
series (12th ed. Paris 1890) p. 83-114; Gaffiot, Mau- 
rice, Les theories (T Anatole France sur V organisation 
sociale de son temps (Paris 1928); Jacob, Jean, “Les 
id^es sociales d ’Anatole France” in Grande revue^ 
vol. cxxiii (1927) 248-71; Smith, Helen B., The Skep^ 
ticism of Anatole France (Paris 1927). 

FRANCHISE. See Suffrage. 

FRANCHISES. See Public Utilities; Cor- 
poration. 

FRANCIA, JOSE CASPAR RODRIGUEZ 
(1766-1840), Paraguayan statesman. Francia 
studied at the University of Cordoba del Tucu- 
mdn, where he received the degree of doctor of 
theology in 1785. After a short career as profes- 
sor of theology he turned to the practise of law. 

Francis stood out as a political personality 
from the very beginning of the struggle for an 
independent Paraguay. He was a member of the 
junta which acquired control of the country 
when Paraguay declared its independence in 
1811, and two years later he became one of the 
two consuls at the head of the newly organized 


his integrity and culture, now increased rapidly. 
In 1814 he was placed at the head of a dictator- 
ship established for the purpose of protecting 
Paraguay from the imperialistic ambitions of the 
neighboring countries; soon afterward he was 
made dictator for life. His regime was an era of 
paternal absolutism. He controlled the entire 
government and energetically crushed all the 
attempted rebellions fostered by the foreign ene- 
mies of Paraguay — a task made easier by the fact 
that the population, trained in the severe disci- 
pline of the missions, was accustomed to obey. 

Historians’ judgments of his achievements 
have varied widely. It cannot be denied, how- 
ever, that at a crucial period in the history of 
Paraguay he succeeded in maintaining its inde- 
pendence against the imperialism of Buenos 
Aires and Brazil. To achieve his purpose he 
imposed upon the country a policy of political 
and economic isolation which went to the extent 
of prohibiting emigration. His economic pro- 
gram was important in that it brought about a 
fuller exploitation of the soil, an increase in 
cattle raising and a diversification of industry in 
order to supply the home market. During his 
regime great importance was attached to educa- 
tion. Nevertheless, under his rule Paraguay lost 
contact with the rest of the world and entered 
on a period of stagnation. 

Jose Ots y Capdequi 

Consult: Baez, Cecilio, Ensayo sobre el Doctor Francia 
y la dictadura en Sudarnerica (Asunci 6n 1910), with 
bibliography; Opisso, Alfredo, Los fantasmas de la 
historia, el Doctor Francia (Barcelona 1916). 

FRANCIS JOSEPH I (1830-1916), emperor of 
Austria and king of Hungary. Francis Joseph 
was, as he called himself, the last monarch of the 
old school. With the exception of the last few 
years, when his forces were already waning, he 
exercised more personal power in the domestic 
and foreign policy of his empire than any other 
monarch in recent times. In spite of his well de- 
veloped sense of duty and extreme bureaucratic 
diligence his mental gifts were not equal to the 
enormous task of maintaining the social and 
political equilibrium of fifty-two million people 
divided among a dozen nationalities, most of 
which had irredentist tendencies. The old con- 
ception of the empire as a family fideicommis- 
sum of the Hapsburgs continued almost un- 
altered until the end in spite of certain constitu- 
tional forms. During the seven decades of his 
long rule there was no real constructive policy 
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either in the field of the agrarian problems or in 
that of the nationality struggles, although these 
were two major issues which ultimately dead- 
locked the very mechanism of the state and ac- 
celerated the clash with the absolutism of Russia. 
The gravity of the southern Slav problem be- 
came especially acute after the frivolous occupa- 
tion in 1878 of Bosnia and Herzegovina and the 
creation of the Albanian buffer state. Four dif- 
ferent socio-political systems may be distin- 
guished in Francis Joseph’s governmental 
methods. The first period was the bloody sup- 
pression of the achievements of the Revolution 
of 1848 and the restoration of the mediaeval 
autocracy in a close alliance with the pope in the 
Concordat of 1855. The second period was an 
experiment with constitutionalism when in 1859 
Austria was badly defeated on the Italian battle- 
fields. In i860 the emperor issued the so-called 
October diploma, which meant a rupture with 
the Germanizing centralism and an essay to gain 
the more active cooperation of the feudal no- 
bility. The resistance of Hungary, however, 
brought about in a few months an entirely new 
course with the so-called February patent, signi- 
fying the continuation of the German bureau- 
cratic centralization, combined with the curia 
system, which gave a certain participation in 
power to the landed estates and the bourgeoisie 
of the cities. This system, appropriately called 
‘^provincial diets, strengthened by a few at- 
torneys and manufacturers,” lasted until the in- 
troduction of the third syvStem, the dualistic con- 
stitution established in 1867 as a result of the 
defeat of the Austrian army by the Prussians. On 
the basis of a very artificial electoral law this 
system gave the leadership in Austria to the 
German bourgeoisie and bureaucracy and in 
Hungary to the feudal nobility. In this way two 
privileged nations were created, with whom two 
minor partners participated in the form of a 
broader territorial autonomy: the Croats in 
Croatia and the Poles in Galicia. But dualism 
led more and more to pan-Slavic currents whose 
danger was enhanced by the irredentism of the 
Italians and the Rumanians. Even the privileged 
nations became passionate enemies in the long 
run and the more clear sighted statesmen of the 
monarchy convinced the emperor of the neces- 
sity for remolding the constitution. In this fourth 
period Francis Joseph in spite of his rigidly mili- 
taristic and aristocratic personality became the 
protagonist of universal suffrage [Burgsozialis- 
mus) as a result of his conflict with the Magyar 
oligarchy. Universal suffrage was attained in 
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Austria in 1907, but the crisis became even more 
acute due to the antagonism betw’een the popu- 
lar parliament in Austria and the feudal one in 
Hungary. In this way the conviction of the em- 
peror, “this realm cannot be ruled constitu- 
tionally,” was justified by the last events of his 
empire, disintegrating because there was no 
place for the growing national consciousness of 
its various peoples. Thus the personal tragedy of 
Francis Joseph’s life — his wife had been mur- 
dered, his brother executed, and his son had com- 
mitted suicide — became more pathetic with the 
final collapse of his empire. 

Oscar Jaszi 

Consult: Steed, H. W., The Ilapshurg Monarchy (4th 
ed. London 1919); Szilassy, G. von, Der Untergang 
der Donau-Monarrhie (Berlin 1921); Bihl, V., Der Zer- 
fall (hterrcichs, 2 vols. (Vienna 1922-24); Redlich, J., 
Emperor F ranch Joseph of Austria (New York 1929); 
(Jlaisc von llorstcnau, E., Die Katastrephe (Vienna 
1929); Chlumecky, L. von, Erzherzog Franz Ferdi- 
nands Wirken und Wollen (Berlin 1929); Jaszi, O., The 
Dissolution of the Hahsburg Monarchy (Chicago 1929). 

FRANCIS XAVIER (1506-52), Christian mis- 
sionary to India and the Far East. Francis Xavier 
was born in Navarre of mixed Basque and Span- 
ish blood. He was a student of arts and theology 
at the University of Paris for about twelve years 
and while there, in 1534, he became a member 
of the original group under the leadership of 
Ignatius Loyola which founded the Society of 
Jesus. From 1536 to 1540 he remained in Italy 
as secretary to the society while it was taking 
shape and winning the approval of Pope Paul ill. 
Ini 540 at Loyola’s direction and in response to 
a request from John iii, king of Portugal, Fran- 
cis Xavier left Rome and reached Goa in 1542 
to inaugurate the Jesuit mission in the new Por- 
tuguese possessions in the East. The remaining 
ten years of his life were spent in almost inces- 
sant religious work and travel. In Goa, among 
the newly converted Paravas, or pearl fishermen, 
of the south coast of India, at Malacca, in the 
East Indies and again in India he sought to raise 
the moral level of the Christians, to win new 
groups of adherents to his faith and to lay the 
foundations of the future missionary activities 
of the Jesuits. During his sojourn in Japan from 
1549 to 1551 he founded a Christian mission 
which was soon to achieve great popularity and 
the reaction from which was to be the chief fac- 
tor in closing Japan to the foreigner in the 
seventeenth century. He also became the fore- 
runner of modern Christian enterprise in China 
and died during an sittempt to reopen Christian 
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missions from an island off the south coast. His 
unwavering devotion, extraordinary endurance 
and proselytizing fervor had a profound effect 
in molding the activities of succeeding genera- 
tions of Christians in their culture contacts with 
the East. 

K. S. Latourette 

Consult. Cros, J. M., St. Francois de Xavier ^ sa vie et 
ses lettreSj 2 vols. (Toulouse 1900); Brou, A., Sahit 
Franfois Xavier y 2 vols. (2nd ed. Paris 1922); Robert- 
son, E. A., Francis Xavier (London 1930). 

FRANCISCAN MOVEMENT. The Franciscan 
movement was an attempt at social and religious 
reformation emanating from the Franciscan or- 
der and producing its most significant effect 
during the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries. 
Its inception coincided with a period of wide- 
spread popular dissatisfaction with the Roman 
church, a dissatisfaction caused in large part 
by the inadaptability of contemporary Christian 
institutions to the kaleidoscopic social changes 
of the time. While the rapid breakdown of the 
feudal system, the rise of the towns and tlie 
sudden fluidity of populations were multiplying 
social needs and making almost unprecedented 
demands upon the church, the secular clergy, 
lying in a torpor of moral and intellectual de- 
generacy, remained indifferent. Monasticism by 
its very ideal of seclusion from the cares of ordi- 
nary life was barred from mediating between the 
church and the people. Both secular clergy and 
monasteries had fallen under the sway of a rigid 
aristocratic tradition: the potentates of their 
hierarchies received appointment, in the major- 
ity of cases, by virtue of birth or station and 
ruled with unqualified absolutism. To the nat- 
ural disaffection of the numerous clerical prole- 
tariat crushed beneath this structure was added 
that of the lay proletariat in the towns, where the 
consciousness of recently acquired freedom was 
engendering an incipient democratic spirit. The 
reaction gathered immense strength with the 
rise of the new commerce and economic stand- 
ards which came in the wake of the crusades. 
As the church maintained a sympathetic silence 
before this threat to its traditional teachings and 
as the Roman Curia, at first surreptitiously, then 
openly, began to traffic with the bankers, the 
conviction rapidly grew that the current insti- 
tutions for the transmission of Christ’s precepts 
were outworn. In the last decade of the twelfth 
century Joachim of Flora preached the immi- 
nent approach of a new age, that of the Eternal 
Gospel, in which the church militant, having 


outlived its function, would yield to the reign 
of the Holy Ghost. The profound impression 
created by his apocalyptic visions as they rever- 
berated through France and Italy is indicative 
of the restless, expectant temper of the time. 
What Joachim did was to sanctify by a philoso- 
phy of history a return to the Gospels already 
begun by sporadic livy movements in search of 
an authority for their aversion to ecclesiastical 
wealth and luxury. At the turn of the thirteenth 
century Italy and France were overrun by a 
number of sects or confraternities — the Walden- 
ses, the Ilumiliati of Milan™ -all professing and 
practising the doctrine that Christ enjoined com- 
plete renunciation of property upon the adher- 
ents of His religion. 

While these diverse currents helped prepare 
the age for the Franciscan movement, there is 
no evidence that its founder, St. Francis (1182- 
1226), was more than vaguely aware of any of 
them. St. Francis has been called the “most 
spontaneous and unconventional genius of many 
ages.” The towm of Assisi, where he was born 
into the family of the rich merchant Pietro 
Bernardonc, had early reaped its share of advan- 
tage from the revival of trade. During his early 
youth Francis’ romantic, sensitive nature found 
ample gratification in the life of an indulged 
scion of wealth and of a popular leader of festive 
exploits. His year’s captivity in 1203 04, as a 
result of a war between Perugia and Assisi, and 
his subsequent illness mark the beginnings of one 
of the great mystical conversions of the world, a 
conversion as inexplicable in its essence as that 
on the road to Damascus. But portents of Fran- 
cis’ future mission came slowly. When La donna 
povertd appeared in a vision, his troubadour’s 
heart vowed fidelity. In the transitional period 
of conscious self-immolation he journeyed to 
Rome, begged at the gate of St. Peter and upon 
his return mingled with the lepers. He began to 
frequent in solitude the ruined churches and 
grottoes about Assisi. In the little church of San 
Damiano, the crucifix spoke to him, “Go repair 
my church.” He responded with characteristic 
literal obedience, and in Assisi his mason’s work 
may still be seen. Before long, flinging his gar- 
ments at the feet of his angry and disappointed 
father, he severed the last ties of the past. Prob- 
ably in 1209 while listening to the mass in the 
miniature chapel of the Portiuncula he heard the 
verses from St. Matthew x: 7-10 which gave him 
his definitive commission: “And as ye go, preach, 
saying, The kingdom of heaven is at hand. Heal 
the sick, cleanse the lepers, raise the dead, cast 
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out devils; freely ye have received, freely give. 
Provide neither gold, nor silver, nor brass in your 
purses; nor scrip for your journey, neither two 
coats, neither shoes, nor yet staves; for the work- 
man is worthy of his meat.’' Upon the apostolic 
commission Francis founded his life. He be- 
gan to preach among the people and dis- 
ciples flocked to him — nobles, plowmen, pro- 
fessional men, representatives of all classes will- 
ingly submissive to the spell of Francis* passion- 
ate conviction. The profound humility which 
accompanied his conversion prompted him to 
seek forthwith the sanction of the Holy See; in 
1210 he received at Rome Innocent ill’s oral 
approval of an order founded on rules no more 
definite than the simple passage from St, Mat- 
thew. But in its very lack of organization the 
primitive I'ranciscan order dissolved the protest 
against the aristocratic and parasitical tendencies 
of the church. It had neither hierarchy, nor at 
first even novitiate; its purpose was not detach- 
ment from society, but unwearied absorption in 
alleviating the misery of the distressed; it im- 
posed absolute poverty not only upon individual 
members but, in contrast with the monastic 
rule, upon the order as a corporate institution. 
Means of sustenance came as voluntary contri- 
butions from the recipients of its services; when 
these were withheld, the Franciscan might beg, 
“for the workman is worthy of his meat.** 

By the end of tlie first decade of Francis* 
apostolate, the order already numbered several 
thousand brothers, drawn chiefly from Italy and 
southern France. Although this spontaneous 
growth can be explained in part as the expres- 
sion of the current revolt, it represents still more 
the popular response to a movement transcend- 
ing the limitations of mere protest. Francis re- 
discovered the Christian religion as an individual 
experience in which all might participate. What- 
ever social or political implications that religion 
held he transmitted to the masses, not as theories 
or as corollaries or even as duties, but as means 
to the attainment of the final individual joy, the 
true imitation of Christ. I’hus poverty became 
for Francis a treasure rather than a renunciation, 
the indispensable prerequisite for freedom from 
the inconsequential and the vilifying. “If we had 
property,** he once said, “we should need arms 
to defend ourselves, for thence arise disputes and 
.lawsuits, wherefore . . . we be minded to possess 
naught of worldly goods.** In extracting the 
promised reward of the Christian life from the 
empyrean heights to which it had been elevated 
by the gradual evolution of Catholic dogma 
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Francis spread a message as unformalized, as 
individual and at the same time as universal as 
that of the primitive Christian apostle. This 
message he uttered in the market place; before 
the sultan, whom he visited in 1219; as the 
legend relates, to Frederick n, the Holy Roman 
emperor. The number of his professed follow- 
ers, magical as was its growth, gives but partial 
indication of the effect of his work. Not the 
least important element in his almost unparal- 
leled influence in erasing the stigma from pov- 
erty was the jK)etic halo with which, by the 
example of his own life, lie was able to surround 
the life of the poor. The figure of the Poverello 
drawn by mystical love into intimate communion 
with “Brother Sun” and “Brother Fire** made 
his age aware of the long buried beauties of 
nature and of the idyllic splendor of the simple 
life; and the saint who had once loved the trou- 
badours brought the romance of chivalry to the 
masses in his ftillowing, whom he called the 
minstrels of the I^ord. Turning his eyes toward 
the reorientation and reform of the individual, 
Francis had no thought of destroying existing 
institutions. The democracy which he repre- 
sented could not be attained by depriving others 
of privilege: peace was its condition. “We are sent 
to succor the clergy for the salvation of souls,** 
quotes Francis’ first biographer, Brother Leo, 
in the Mirror of Perfection; “ . . . cover their 
slips, and supply their many defects, and 
when ye have done this be ye therefore your- 
selves the more humble.” 

The church on its side perceived the advan 
tage of sponsoring a movement which, while 
offering no threat to the ecclesiastical structure, 
was at the same time capable of producing reli- 
gious regeneration, of arresting social and politi- 
cal dissension and of shouldering the formidable 
burden of Christian charity. Chiefly through the 
initiative of Cardinal Ugolino of Ostia (later 
Gregory ix) and Popes Innocent ill and Hono- 
rius III the order began to be subjected, very 
early in its history, to a process of systematic 
adaptation to the needs of the church. Their task 
was facilitated by Francis’ lack of concern with 
matters of law and organization. As the natural 
consequences of growth made it imperative that 
the amorphous Franciscan order be provided 
with definite administrative machinery, control 
gradually passed to more practical men like Peter 
da Cataneo, to whom in 1220 Francis humbly re- 
linquished his official leadership, and Brother 
Elias, who succeeded Peter the following year. 
Meanwhile the example of the Dominicans, 
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founded in 1216 for the purpose of preaching the 
orthodox creed among the heretics, had given the 
church the embryonic model of a highly organ- 
ized order of friars, combining mobility with 
centralized control. Deviation from the original 
system of government, according to which the 
rules and decisions were made by annual popu- 
lar chapters attended by all the brothers on the 
principle of pure democracy, began as early as 
1221 . By the definitive constitution the chapters 
consisted of provincial ministers, each with his 
sociusy one custos elected from each custody (di- 
vision within the province) and one discretus 
elected by the provincial chapters. In its solici- 
tude to render the order powerful and influen- 
tial, the church, conjointly with Brother Elias 
and later minister generals, progressively atten- 
uated the mandate of absolute poverty by a 
series of tortuous compromises. Two new rules 
supplanted the simple formula of 1209: the first 
in 1221; the second, for which Ugolino was 
probably largely responsible, in 1223. The omis- 
sion from these rules of the Gospel precept 
to take nothing by the way and of the severe 
injunction to labor agonized Francis, and shortly 
before his death in 1226 he composed the 
famous Testament enjoining upon his followers 
the strict observance of the primitive rule. But 
the process of institutionalization went on and 
with it the inevitable adulteration of Francis* 
principles. Before Francis’ death the order had 
already assumed international proportions, with 
chapters in France, Germany, Hungary and 
England. Within less than half a century it was 
to reckon thirty-four provinces, seventeen Cisal- 
pine and seventeen Transalpine; and a mem- 
bership of over 200,000, a figure never before 
equaled by any order in the history of the church. 
In recognition of the earthly needs of this great 
and growing body, Ugolino (now pope) in 1230 
officially dispensed the order from St. Francis* 
embarrassing will, confirming the rule of 1223 
and creating a new avenue for evasion by the 
decree that the friars, although forbidden cor- 
porate property, might nevertheless receive gifts 
through trustees. Fifteen years later Innocent iv 
provided that friars might have recourse to 
money — ^the thing which Francis “did above all 
execrate** — ^not only for necessities but for con- 
venience; and that they might assume the virtual 
ownership of houses and land by formally vest- 
ing their titles in the Holy See. The full extent 
of the order’s divergence from its founder was 
indicated when the chapter of 1266 authorized 
the destruction of all previous Franciscan litera- 


ture and constituted as the official legend of the 
saint the one which St. Bonaventura completed 
in that year. 

The compromise of Francis* precept of pov- 
erty was not accomplished without a struggle. 
The internal history of the Franciscan order is 
one of a continuous effort, constantly thwarted 
but never abandoned, on the part of certain 
groups to retain intact the standard of absolute 
poverty bequeathed by St. Francis. Fluid fac- 
tions roused to spasmodic outbursts of fervor 
under the influence of a series of great leaders, 
these groups came to be called Spirituals or Zeal- 
ots, in contrast with the Moderates, who after 
the expulsion of John of Parma from the gener- 
alate in 1257 were always dominant. Through 
the Spirituals the mystical, apocalyptic elements 
in primitive Franciscanism were kept alive. Dur- 
ing the thirteenth century they welded the Fran- 
ciscan tradition with Joachism and, undaunted 
by a contradictory reality, proclaimed that St. 
Francis had initiated the age of the Eternal 
Gospel — the age of the spirit and of freedom, the 
age without class or social distinction, without 
property. Although the reflection of their ideals 
was caught and retained in a distorted form by 
the Moderates, the inevitable tendency of the 
Spirituals was to destroy themselves by batter- 
ing against institutions which were stronger be- 
cause they were more practical. The first open 
breach between the two factions came after the 
death of St. Bonaventura in 1274, and a number 
of great Zealots were brought to the front: An- 
gelo da Clareno, Ubertino da Casale, Pierre Jean 
Olivi of Provence. But in Provence the insur- 
gents succumbed in 1318 and subsequently in 
the fire of the Inquisition; in Italy the bull 
Sancta romana suppressed Angelo’s followers 
about the same time, driving them into a ster- 
ile isolation from society which in reality 
directly contravened the spirit of St. Francis* 
reform. The tangible impact of Franciscanism 
on the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries is to 
be discovered not in the controversies of the 
Zealots but in the work of those friars who re- 
mained sufficiently unpreoccupied with the rigid 
enforcement of an ideal at cross purposes with 
civilization to mingle with the world and take 
their part in the concerns of secular life. 

Francis Thompson’s characterization of the 
Franciscans as the Salvation Army of the Middle 
Ages is not without significance. Throughout the 
entire history of the movement one distinguish- 
ing quality dependent upon the example and 
precepts of the founder retained its vitality. The 
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Franciscans were piccminently the apostles of 
the masses and in particular of the urban masses. 
They founded hospitals and leper houses; they 
introduced works of public utility, such as water 
supplies. The persistence of the original im- 
pulse to relief work in the towns is indicated as 
late as the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries when 
the order participated in the establishment of the 
monies pietatis, or municipal loan institutions of 
Italy. While these institutions implicitly clashed 
not only with St. Francis* prohibition of money 
but with the traditional teachings on interest, 
their functional importance in relieving the fi- 
nancial straits of the needy won the sympathy 
of the Franciscans, who became their principal 
protagonists against the more orthodox and, at 
least in this case, more doctrinaire Dominicans. 
Many historians have also attached great weight 
to the significance of the Third Order of St. 
Francis in the growth of the towns. Probably 
owing its constitution largely to Ugolino, this 
order had been established before Francis’ death 
to supplement the First Order, to which men 
professing the absolute poverty of Francis were 
eligible, and the Second Order, or Order of St. 
Clare, which recruited women on the same basis. 
It was a brotherhood of laymen released from 
any mandate of poverty, either personal or cor- 
porate, but enjoined to live lives of simplicity 
and Christian charity. Their obligations in- 
cluded abstention from oaths and from the use 
of arms. Since oath taking and military service 
were essential elements in the feudal system, the 
inference seems logically just that the Third 
Order contributed to the breakdown of that sys- 
tem and gave corresponding impetus to the 
growth of the communes. But in reality the his- 
tory of the Third Order is enshrouded in mys- 
tery and it is difficult to judge to what extent it 
performed functions distinct from those of the 
other religious guilds which seem to have been 
rife in most centers of industry at the time. Its 
territorial and numerical extent cannot be 
fixed even approximately, although it is known 
to have flourished in the towns of Umbria and 
Tuscany and in the Rhenish cities. 

In certain spheres the influence of the Fran- 
ciscans coalesced with that of the Dominicans. 
No less than the Black Friars the Grey Friars 
were the confessors of kings and still more 
the confessors of queens; no less than the Black 
Friars they helped, by the example of their own 
representative constitution, to propagate the idea 
of representative government in affairs of state. 
But perhaps their influence is least distinct from 
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that of the Dominican in the realm of education. 
St. Francis had looked upon learning as anti- 
pathetic to the true imitation of the lowly Christ, 
but by the latter half of the thirteenth century 
the Franciscan order had come to rcf)rescnt a 
Christian utopia for some of the finest minds 
of the time, and St. Bonaventura, the “Seraphic 
Doctor,” who was minister general from 1257 to 
1274, could declare: “I confess before God that 
it is this which has made me most of all to love 
the life of St. Francis, that it is like the begin- 
ning and the consummation of the church, which 
first began from simple fishermen and then ad- 
vanced to the most famous and most learned 
doctors.” Adam Marsh, Alexander of Hales, 
Roger Bacon, Duns Scotus and William of Ock- 
ham were Franciscans. Under the influence of 
the intellectuals within the order and of the 
Dominican example the Franciscans perfected 
an elaborate educational organization, including 
advanced schools in the university towns — Ox- 
ford, Paris, Cambridge and Bologna — and sub- 
sidiary schools located in their priories, lake 
those of the Dominicans these institutions were 
flung open to the public, and particularly during 
the thirteenth century won such prestige that 
they exercised a virtual monopoly of general 
education. 

But the Franciscans struck deeper than the 
superstratum of culture — philosophy, science, 
educational organization. Francis, embodying in 
his own life the deep poetry of the Gospels, 
adding to the religious inspiration an extraor- 
dinary sensitivity to natural beauty and a su- 
perlative capacity for seizing upon the concrete 
image, has been generally accepted, especially 
through his Canticle of the Sun^ as the creator of 
the vernacular religious poetry of Italy; and the 
impulse which moved him extended to a long 
line of Franciscan poets, of whom the best 
known are perhaps Jacopone da Todi and 
Thomas of Celano. It was through St. Francis 
that Cimabuc and Giotto and through them 
that the nascent Florentine school of painters 
learned the deep poetic significance of Christi- 
anity; while the tomb of the Poverello at Assisi — 
a monument, like so many of the works of his 
followers, built in exact contradiction to his 
ideals and yet testifying to the vitality of those 
ideals — became the model of a new architecture 
in Italy. Of more direct social significance were 
the contributions made by the Franciscans to 
the cultural life of the masses in the towns. 
Traveling swiftly from place to place, cosmo- 
politan in their outlook, they ranked with the 
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merchants as disseminators of information, dis- 
coveries, alien customs and standards of life. 
Freed, unlike the merchants, from the eager 
quest of personal gain, having the inestimable 
advantage of the religious entree in an age when 
all culture was still widely regarded as a kind of 
Plotinian emanation from Christianity, their in- 
fluence was correspondingly more universal and 
more popular. It was the friars who developed 
the art of popular preaching, and whereas the 
Dominicans concentrated on matters of faith 
and dogma the sermons of the Franciscans were 
chiefly occupied with the details of daily life — 
with morals, the obligations of Christian charity 
and even matters of dress. A picture of thir- 
teenth century German life might be drawn from 
the sermons of Berthold of Ralisbon. In the 
early history of miracle plays the name of the 
order constantly reappears, and their continued 
interest in the popular drama is manifested as 
late as the sixteenth century when they became 
the sole directors and organizers of the Coventry 
plays. 

The Franciscans made various attempts to 
elaborate the economic aspects of St. Francis* 
way of life into a body of formal speculation. 
When compared with the contemporary work of 
the great Dominican Aquinas, who was attempt- 
ing to bridge the gap between the traditional 
doctrines inherited from the church fathers 
and the new conditions precipitated by the re- 
vival of commerce, their highly idealistic and 
ethical system left little impress on the main 
currents of thought of the time. Some, like An- 
thony of Padua, were carried by their zeal into 
vehement condemnation of all money or mate- 
rial rewards considered as quid pro quo for eco- 
nomic activity and came to regard all who en- 
joyed the goods of this world as belonging to the 
devil. Systematic thinkers like Alexander of 
Hales and St. Bonaventura approached more 
closely the church fathers, and while assuming 
that property was a consequence of sin empha- 
sized the Christian duty of redistributing sur- 
pluses among the poor. The most distinctive 
characteristic which pervades Franciscan eco- 
nomic speculation as a whole is its justification of 
mendicancy. Even St. Bonaventura, who clearly 
perceived the dangers of the practise and who 
declared during his generalate, “It has come to 
this, that the wayfarer fears to meet a friar as he 
fears a robber,’* could not escape the conclusion 
that economic industry was the virtue of the god- 
less and that man was justified in begging when 
work interfered with his pursuit of Christian per- 


fection. The Franciscan who combined in great- 
est degree a capacity for systematic thought with 
unwavering fidelity to the idea of evangelical 
poverty was the Zealot Pierre Jean Olivi, who 
developed the doctrine of the “poor use** and 
whose speculations on egoism strongly suggest 
'Polstoy. 'Phe doctrine, ending in the dictum that 
not only economic activity but any endeavor 
which brought satisfaction to the ego was sin, 
would have condoned no life but that of the 
man bereft of possessions and surviving by par- 
taking of the bounty of the Lord. All these 
thinkers were in varying degrees guilty of dis- 
torting Francis’ simple, unformalized views on 
begging. 'Po him begging was no more than the 
substitute device which God provided when the 
brethren could not work. But his followers ele- 
vated this device into a rational principle and 
fortified it by elaborate logic; in so doing they 
provided a much exploited refuge for the host of 
idlers who were to help destroy the influence of 
the order. 

The principal political connotation of the 
F'ranciscan TTiovemcnt was one which the age 
was hardly prepared to develop into a body of 
formal doctrine. That democratic spirit which 
the movement released in the masses everywhere 
— the vivid sense of human ctpiality and (;f the 
significance of the individual — necessarily re- 
mained an intangible force affecting the outlook 
of men but debarred from integral expression. 
Nevertheless, in the history of Catholic abso- 
lutism the Franciscan movement stands as the 
first powerful assertion of the rights of the indi- 
vidual against church authoritarianism in the 
long series of explosions which led to the final 
fulmination of the Reformation. The heretical 
basis on which the Franciscans had been founded 
remained for more than a century merely im- 
plicit. But when in 1323 John xxii sought to 
demolish that basis by officially pronouncing the 
doctrine of evangelical poverty to be heresy, the 
order, precipitately abandoning its policy of sub- 
mission to compromise and subterfuge, united 
in self-assertion and presented the spectacle of a 
recognized institution of the church flinging 
back at the pope his own anathema — heretic. It 
was this controversy which inspired the political 
writings of the famous Franciscan William of 
Ockham in which he developed his theory of the 
limitation of the powers of the papacy through 
the church body, thereby joining Marsiglio of 
Padua in laying the foundations for modern 
theories of sovereignty. 

The Franciscan revolt against John was the 
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flare of a spirit which had already lost much of 
its power to translate itself into reality. Decline 
was rapid during the fourteenth century, accel- 
erated by external conditions, such as the Black 
Death, during which over 100,000 Franciscans 
lost their lives, but due still more to the gradual 
moral corruption of the friars themselves. In 
England, Chaucer, Gower, the author of 
Plowman, Wyclifl'e and the Lollards castigated 
their vices: their idleness, their ubiquitous beg- 
ging, their hypocrisy; and on the continent there 
is the same abundant evidence of the withdrawal 
of public approval. Internal schisms, periodic 
reforms and attempts to recapture the primitive 
spirit of the order continued down to the Refor- 
mation. During the fourteenth century a line 
began to be drawn between the Observants, who 
under Bernardino of Siena became for a time 
the most vital religious force in Italy, and their 
laxer brethren the Conventionals. In the face of 
repeated failures to reconcile the two groups, the 
church separated them in 1517 into independent 
organizations; since that time the Observ'ants 
have been by far the more numerous of the two. 
Jn the succeeding years the Observants were in 
their turn confronted with a rapid succession of 
schismatic reformers, of whom the most impor- 
tant were the Capuchins. But by the same token 
that each successive reform made for increased 
severity of discipline, it made for increased iso- 
lation. Since the fourteenth century the history 
of the Franciscans has been that of an order 
progrt^ssively losing contact with secular life, 
retreating from the apostolic ideal of service in 
the world and ending in virtual conformity to 
the old monastic pattern. After that century its 
membership dwindled to a fraction of the enor- 
mous figure it reckoned at its height. Neverthe- 
less, down to the present time it lias, in general, 
attracted more recruits than any other religious 
order of the church; and it has remained pre- 
eminently the order of the poor. 

Helen Sullivan 
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ed. Paderborn 1924), ti. by IL Bittle (New York 
1925); Dubois, L. L., St. Frauds of Assisi, Social Re- 
former (Washington 190.^); ( iebhart, K., lA Italic mys- 
tique (7th cd. I’aris 1911), tr. by E. M. Hulrne as 
Mystics and Heretics in Italy (New ^’ork 1922); Al- 
phandtTy, P., hes idccs morales ihcz les hetcrodoxes 
iaiins an dehut du x/ir sinlc (Pans 190^); l)a\'ison, 
Ellen S., Juneninnris of St. Francis (Boston n;27); 
Cuthbert, F'atlier, 7 V/r Romanticism of St. Fratuts 
(New ^'ork 1915); lYdder, H., (Jcsihuiitc der teissen- 
schaftliihen Studirn im Franziskancrorden his um die 
Mittedes 1 j. fjahrhundert vvihurg i. Br. i904);Thode, 
IL, Franz von Assisi und die Anfange der Kunst der 
Renaissance in Itahcn (2nd ed. Berlin 1904); (Lllet, 
L., Histoire artistiquc des ordres mendiants (Put is U)i2); 
Ozanarn, A. F., Poctes franciscains cn Italic an xili<^ 
.vtVv/c (Paris 1852), tr. by A. E. Ncllcn and N. C. Craig 
(New ^ork i9m); Glaser, Friedrich, Hie franziska- 
nischc Rc7vegnng, Mu/ichener volkswirtschailliehe Stu- 
dien, vol. lix (Stuttgart 1903); Toeco, Felice, La 
quistwne della povertd net secolo xiv (Naples n)io); 
Weber, Maurice, Les oriifines des monts-de-piete (Rix- 
heirn 1920); Ciilson, lOtienne, La plulosopine de Saint 
Honaventurc, Etudes de pbilosophie rnt'dievale, no. iv 
(Paris 1924). 

For extended bibliographies: Little, A. CL, A Guide 
to Francisian Studies (LoruFm 1920); Robinson, 
Father l^asehal, A Short Introduction to Franciscan 
JAterature (New York 1907)1 Salter, Iv. (»., ‘ Sources 
for the Biography of St. Francis of Assisi” in Specu- 
lum, vol. V (1930) 3S8-410. 

FRANCK, SEBASTIAN (i 499 ~'i 543 )» 
man mystic. At first a Catholic priest, then a 
Lutheran preacher, Franck renounced all formal 
religion in 1528 and spent the remaining fifteen 
years of his restless life as a writer and printer. 
His aversion to organized churches is explained 
by his conviction that only the “invisible word,” 
the “spirit of Ciod,” can give power and light 
to man. It was to the “invisible spiritual church” 
that Franck aspired in his intense individualism. 
By virtue of his uncompromising demands for 
freedom of conscience Franck is to be regarded 
as one of the first champions of the idea of toler- 
ance. But to exalt him into a path breaker for 
the modern era, as many scholars have done, is 
to overrate him. The otherworldly and mystical 
set of his mind prevented him from attaining 
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to any positive view of the concrete realities of 
life or from formulating a definite social pro- 
gram. Although he did in passing recommend 
community of goods, fundamentally he was in- 
different to the needs of the masses and even 
acquiesced in the smothering of such move- 
ments as the Peasants* Revolt of 1524-25. On 
the other hand, he was as antagonistic to im- 
perial authority as to democracy. The most that 
can be said is that the critical attitude toward 
the social institutions and spiritual tendencies 
of his time which Franck expressed in his writ- 
ings, especially the Chronica^ Zcithuch und Ge- 
schichtshibel (Strasbourg 1531), with its supple- 
ment Welthuch ('Pubingen 1534), and the Para- 
doxa (Ulm 1534; new ed. by H. Ziegler, Jean 
1909), helped to pave the way for the Aufkldrung. 
In the section of the Chronica known as the 
Ketzerkronik is contained the essence of Franck’s 
philosophy of history, that the heretics of every 
age have been Christs. 

Karl Volker 

Consult: Ileplcr, A., Geist und Schrift bei Sebastian 
Franck (Freiburg i. Br. 1892); Reimann, A., Sebastian 
Franck ah Geschichtsphilosoph: FAn moderner Danker 
im i 6 .Jahrhundert (Berlin 1921); Oncken, H., “Sebas- 
tian Franck als Historiker” in Ilistorische Zeitschrijt^ 
n.s., vol. xlvi (1899) 385-435; Stadclmann, Rudolf, 
Vom Geist des ausgehenden MittelalterSy Studien zur 
Geschichte dcr Weltanschauung von Nicolaus Ctisanus 
bis Sebastian Francky Deutsche Vierteljahrsschrift 
fur Literaturwissenschaft und Geistesgeschichte, vol. 
XV (Halle 1929). 

FRANCKE, AUGUST HERMANN (1663- 
1727), German religious leader and educator. 
Francke, with Philipp Jakob Spener, was the 
foremost leader of the German religious awaken- 
ing known as Pietism. While Spener may be 
considered the theorist of the movement, it was 
Francke with his tremendous energy and re- 
markable powers of organization who brought 
into being a host of institutions that gave con- 
crete expression to the Pietist ideals of living 
faith and practical piety. In 1692 Francke came 
as preacher to Glaucha, at that time a poor 
suburb of Halle, and a few years later became 
associated with the newly founded University of 
Halle. His interest in the welfare of the lower 
classes as well as in general educational im- 
provement led him to the organization of a group 
of institutions which comprised a charity school, 
an orphan asylum, a Padagogium for wealthier 
pupils, a German school, a Latin school and a 
Gyndeeum for the education of girls. At the time 
of his death these institutions had 2200 pupils 
with 17 1 teachers and eight inspectors. 


Francke was the first to direct the attention of 
philanthropic workers to the need for providing 
for the educational as well as for the physical 
welfare of the poor, and schools patterned after 
his model were established in various parts of 
Germany. His primary educational aim was reli- 
gious and in this connection he was the first to 
emphasize the principle of the education of the 
will, but he also pointed out the importance of 
the need for training better and more useful 
citizens for the state. The example of his schools 
as well as the activii ies of his pupils and disciples 
thus had a marked influence on the subsequent 
organization of the Prussian public school sys- 
tem under Frederick William i and Frederick ii. 
His influence was also significant in the Peal- 
schulen movement started by his disciple Hecker; 
through his seminarium praeceptorum and his 
seminar ium sc lectum praeceptorum he may be con- 
sidered the founder of teachers’ training schools. 
The Franckische Stiftungen, the outgrowth of 
the organizations started by Francke, still occupy 
a prominent place among German educational 
institutions and form in themselves almost a 
suburb of the city of Halle. 

Koppel S. Pinson 

Consult: Kramer, Gustav, August Hermann Fratukcy 
2 vols. (Halle 1880-82); Otto, August, August Ilei- 
mann FVajicke, Die padagogischen Klassikcr, vols. ix- 
X, 2 vols. (Halle 1902-04); Geschichte der Frziehung, 
cd. by K. A. Schmid, 5 vols. (Stuttgart 1884-1902) 
vol. iv, pt. i, p. 187 302; Sommer, Feodor, August 
Hermann Francke und seine Stiftungen (Halle 1927); 
Weiske, Karl, August Hermann Franckes Padagogik 
(Halle 1927), and August Hermann Francke ^ der 
deutschen Seehorger (Halle 1927). 

FRANCKE, ERNST (1852-1921), German 
journalist and social reformer. After studying 
philosophy, natural science and economics in 
Strasbourg, Gottingen and Leipsic, Francke 
went to St. Petersburg in 1876 as a private tutor. 
In 1877 he began a journalistic apprenticeship 
in Nuremberg as editor of the Frdnkischer Ku- 
rier^ at that time a liberal democratic paper. 
Four years later he became editor in chief of 
the Miinchener neueste Nachrichten and in twelve 
years made it a leading daily. He was publisher 
of the weekly Soziale Praxis from 1897 to 1921, 
general secretary from 1901 to 1913 and later 
president of the Gesellschaft fiir Soziale Re- 
form and a member of the provisional federal 
economic council from 1920 to 1921. Francke ’s 
achievements were seldom original, yet they 
were creative. Through his well informed and 
lucid writings he greatly influenced German 
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pre-war social politics, and his practical wisdom 
enabled him to find common ground for the 
administrative officials and labor leaders. In the 
society for social reform, a forum for the dis- 
cussion of socio-political problems, Francke 
gained the confidence of the labor unions and 
often succeeded in prompting social reformers 
and labor leaders of different political tendencies 
to common action. With the exception of a few 
leaders of industry like Albert Baffin, Wilhelm 
Merton, Richard Roesike and Franz Brandis 
employers distrusted P'rancke until the revolu- 
tion, but he was supported by such scholars as 
Brentano, Sombart and Schmoller. PVancke 
made the Sociale Praxis unique; in this organ 
all tendencies were allowed free expression, al- 
though the editor held the journal fundamen- 
tally to a consistent attitude on soeial reform. 
He worked successfully in the international field; 
the International Union for Protective Labor 
I^egislation and the post-war International La- 
bour Organization were results of his efforts. 
In all his fields of work he had the close confi- 
dence of the former Prussian minister of trade, 
Baron von Berlepsch. His great achievement was 
no single work, whether book or institution, but 
lay in the fact that he was confidant and medi- 
ator to forces that could not find a way in im- 
perial Germany to practical cooperation for 
social reform. 

Ludwig Heyde 

Consult: Heyde, Ludwig, “Ernst Francke” in Soziale 
Praxis y vol. xxx (1921) cols. 1331-34. 

FRANK, JOHANN PETER (1745-1821), Aus- 
trian physician and writer on public hygiene. 
Frank, who was a professor of medicine and 
director of hospitals at Pavia and at Vienna, is 
best known for his System einer vollstdndigen 
medizinischen Polizey (4 vols., Mannheim 1777- 
88). In it he offered the first system of public 
hygiene by a German speaking physician which 
discussed comprehensively the mutual respon- 
sibilities of the state and the individual in refer- 
ence to health. Frank formulated a program for 
the care of the individual from before birth to 
death. He recommended that the physical con- 
dition of women at marriageable age be guarded, 
discussed marriage as an institution and pro- 
posed a tax on bachelors to discourage celibacy. 
When dealing with the care of the pregnant 
woman he warned against the harm resulting 
from overindulgence in alcohol. In his treatment 
of the care and instruction of children in the 
first seven years of life he emphasized the value 
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of a varied diet and proper exercise. He consid- 
ered the education of youth by the state, pointing 
out the need of well lighted and properly venti- 
lated school buildings with good benches and 
the value ol supervised exercise and frequent 
bathing. He recommended the teaching of sex 
hygiene and of human anatomy and saw the 
necessity for proper entertainment. In his com- 
munity program he atlvocated that the state 
supervise the construction of dwelling houses, 
provide good water supplies, dispose of filth, 
accomplish civic cleanliness by a corps of medi- 
cal police, shelter the aged and supervise burial. 
If public health practises resulting from modern 
knowledge of the infectious diseases and immu- 
nology be added, the program of public hygiene 
which Frank outlined might .serve with few 
changes today. 

W. W. Ford 

Consult: Frank’s autobiography, Biof^raphic des D, 
Johann Peter Frank (Vienna 1S02); Seiler, Huy:o, 
Peter Frank (Dresden 1895); Doll, K., in Natur- 
wissenschaftlicher Verein, Karlsruhe, Verhandlun/^en, 
vol. xxii (1908-09) 3-85. 

FRANK, LUDWIG (1874-1914), German so- 
cialist politician. Frank was born in Baden of 
Jewish parentage. Early in his career he became 
a memlier of the radical wing of the Social 
Democratic party. In 1904 he started a socialist 
youth movement. As a member of the Baden 
Landtag and later in the Reichstag he swung his 
party to opportunist tactics aimed at democrati- 
zation. He became the soul of the so-called great 
Left block of Baden , in wliich the Social Demo- 
cratic party allied with the liberals went so far 
as to approve the budget of the grand duke’s 
government. Despite opposition in his party, 
especially from the older elements, he sought to 
repeat these tactics in imperial politics. In his 
fight against the plutocratic Prussian three-class 
franchise he attempted to win the Social Demo- 
crats in the Reichstag to active cooperation, lb 
win Alsace-Lorraine for Germany and wipe out 
the menace of a French war of revenge he in- 
duced the imperial government to grant univer- 
sal suffrage to these provinces in 191 1 . When all 
south Germany had universal suffrage, he ar- 
gued, it could not long be withheld from Prussia 
and the victory of democracy there would, he 
hoped, make certain European peace. He had 
long been in friendly contact with the PTench 
Social Democracy and was with Jaur^s the in- 
stigator and leader of the socialist peace demon- 
strations in Berne .at Easter, 1913, and in Basel 
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at Easter, 1914. When neither the democratiza- 
tion of Prussia nor the clearing of the European 
horizon seemed to he imminent, he finally fa- 
vored pressure upon the Prussian government 
by means of a political general strike. When the 
World War, the preventiori of which he had 
looked upon as his life task, broke out he entered 
the army as a volunteer. A week before a French 
bullet ended his life in Lorraine he explained 
his action on the ground that “the international 
ideal will still, for a long time, be kept in the 
background by the reality of a national labor 
movement. Instead of a general strike, we arc 
waging a war for the Prussian franchise.” With 
the death of Frank the German Social Demo- 
cratic party lost the most statesmanlike person- 
ality of the younger generation. 

Gustav Mayer 

Consult: kVank, L., Aufsdtze, Redcn und Briefe, ed. 
by JI. Waclicnheim (Berlin 1924). 

r"R AN KEL, LEG ( i (S44-96), Hungarian Jewish 
socialist. At the age of twenty he emigrated to 
(ierrnany, where he earned his livelihood as a 
goldsmith and became a socialist. In 1867 he 
settled in France. There he took a prominent 
part in organizing the Lyons section of the First 
International. He was sentenced to two months 
in prison during the Franco-Prussian War and 
was liberated on the downfall of Napoleon ill. 
At the organization of the Commune of Paris he 
was elected to the Central Committee and the 
Labor Committee (dtdetrnc au travail)^ where he 
was active especially in reorganizing abandoned 
industrial plants. He was responsible for the 
ordinance of May 3, 1871, against night work in 
bakeries, the first instance of such a measure. On 
the fall of the commune he escaped to London, 
where he acted as Austrian secretary of the 
International. From 1876 to 1883 he was in 
Hungary editing a socialist weekly, the Arheitcr- 
Wochenohronik, and was the first real organizer 
of the Hungarian General Labor party, a 
socialist movement. He was jailed by the Vienna 
and Budapest police for his participation in the 
Paris Commune, although the French govern- 
ment had not brought legal action against him. 
While representing Hungary at the Socialist 
Congress in Ghent in 1877 he was ordered out of 
Belgium. He passed most of his remaining years 
in Paris. Frankel was a friend and staunch fol- 
lower of Marx and in 1889 was a member of the 
presidium of the Paris socialist conference which 
led to the establishment of the Second Inter- 
national. He was a gifted speaker, a good organ- 


izer and a lively journalist, contributing numer- 
ous articles on practical questions to such 
journals as the Neue Zeit^ Gleichheit^ Bataille^ 
Ere nouvelle and the Jahrbnch fiir Sozialwissen- 
schaft und SozialpoUtik. 

Robert Braun 

Consult: Rezsb Krajesi, Frankel Leo, a pdrizsi commun 
tna^yar vezere (Budapest igig); Brugcl, Ludwig, 
Gescliuhte dcr osterreichischen Sozialdemokratiey 5 
vols. (Vienna 1922-25); Mason, Edward S., The Paris 
Commune (New York 1930). 

FRANKEL, ZECHARIAS (1801-75), German- 
jewish religious leader and scholar. Born in the 
old ghetto of Prague, Frankel obtained a thor- 
ough Hebrew education at the Yeshiba of R. 
Bezalel Ronsperg. In 1825 he went to the Uni- 
versity of Budapest. He was one of the first Jews 
trained in secular fields to serve as a rabbi in 
Bohemia. After filling several rabbinical iM)sts in 
Toplitz and Dresden he declined in 1843 the 
chief rabbinate of Berlin — a position never since 
filled — because of the equivocal character of the 
Prussian government’s reply to his demands for 
full legal rcc()gnition of the Jewish communities 
and the abandonment of state support of Chris- 
tian missionary activities among Jews. In 1854 
he became j^resident of the new theological sem- 
inary in Breslau. 

He was the outstanding intellectual leader of 
conservative Jewry in Ciermany and exercised 
great influence over the younger generation of 
rabbis and Jewish scholars throughout central 
luirope. During the stormy days of reform in 
the forties he rejected the Hamburg prayer book, 
spectacularly left the rabbinical assembly in 
Frankfort and insisted in general upon preserv- 
ing traditional observances, Hebrew prayers and 
the hopes of a restoration to Palestine through 
a personal Messiah. He laid down a program of 
preserving “positive-historical J udaism” in prac- 
tical life while permitting relatively free research 
in post-Biblical sources. In defense of his theo- 
logical view against both extreme orthodoxy and 
reform he issued the Zeitschrift fiir die rcligidsen 
Intcressen des Judentums (Berlin 1844-46). Later 
he edited the prominent scholarly periodical, 
Monatsschrift fiir Geschichte und Wissenschaft 
des Judentums^ which he edited from its estab- 
lishment in 1851 until 1867. FrankePs studies 
in jurisprudence introduced the comparative 
method into the investigation of Talmudic law. 
Their main thesis was that Talmudic law was 
independent of Roman law, although Frankel 
admitted that certain similarities might flow from 
a common source. The historical school in con- 
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temporary German jurisprudence strongly ap- 
pealed to him. His book Die Eidesleistuni^ bei den 
Juden (Dresden 1840, 2nd ed. 1847) ^ sig- 

nificant contribution to the efforts to abolish the 
oath tnore judaico throughout Germany and in 
France. Ilis important investigations into the 
methodology of the Talmud and the dependence 
of the Greek and Aramaic versions of the Bible 
on Palestinian traditions are still of considerable 
scholarly value. 

Salo Baron 

ImportatU storks: Vorstuclien sur Sepitia^itita (Leipsic 
1841); Dcr ^criditlichc Jicu'eis nmJi mosaisch-tulnm- 
dischem Rcchtr (Berlin 1846); If her den lunjlnss dir 
palacstini<ichcn Exei^cse auf die alexandrinisthc Her- 
meneutic (J-eipsic 1851); Darklie ha-Mischnah (Leipsic 
1859, new cd. Warsaw 1923); Meho hn-Yerudiabni 
(Breslau 1870). 

Consult: Kaufmann, D., in MonntKsihrift fur Ge- 
sihuhte tmd Wissensihaft des jfudentunis, vol. xxv 
(1876) 12-26, and articles hy M. Brann, A. Kisch, J. 
Eschclhacher, M. (iudeniann, L. Trcitel, and L. 
Oohschutz in vol. \h (1901) 193 216, 227 78, 336- 
52, 558-62, ^ivin^' full biblioiiraphy of F'rankers writ- 
ing; Rabbinowitz, S. I^,, Rabbi Zechariah Franket 
(Warsaw 1898 1902), in Hebrew; Deutsch, Ci., Clinz- 
berg, L., and Kohler, K., in Menorah, vol. xxxi (1901) 
329-66. 

FRANKING. Derived from the French 
this term has been used for upwards of three 
hundred years to denote the right of sending 
letters, documents, newspafiers and packages 
through the mails free of charge. Properly, it 
does not apjily to the carriage of matter which 
a government as such sends out, but is reserved 
for the free transmission of mail for the benefit 
of private individuals or corporations or of legis- 
lators and other officials when sending out 
communications or documents not required to 
be dispatched in the performance of duty. 

So far as the records show, franking as thus 
defined was an invention of Cromwellian Eng- 
land. The Council of State in 1652 gave orders 
that the letters of all members of Parliament, 
of all officials and of all other persons acting in 
a public capacity should be carried free; and in 
the following year the people to whom the posts 
had been farmed agreed to carry free also all 
letters addressed to parliamentary members. 
Following the Restoration an act of Parliament 
in 1693 authorized the free carriage during the 
current parliamentary session of all letters from 
and to the king, the great officers of state and 
members of Parliament. The practise estab- 
lished itself impregnably and for more than a 
hundred vears was continued with no express 
parliamentary authority at all. 
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In the later seventeenth and earlier eighteenth 
centuries abuses of the franking privilege be- 
came notorious. Members of Parliament fre- 
quently received from their constituents batches 
of letters to be readdressed under their signa- 
tures. Private individuals forged the names and 
imitated the seals of the pri\ ileged for their own 
use, and the selling of counterfeit franks devel- 
oped into a regular business. Newspapers being 
entitled to be sent post free, people wrote their 
messages on them in “invisible ink” or even by 
dotting letters or pricking through them. Re- 
peated warnings and investigations had little 
effect. 

Ihitil the accession of (ieorge HI all postal 
revenues aeerued directly to the sovereign and 
all postal regulations took the form of A arrants 
issued in his name. In 1763, however, the reve- 
nues were surrendered in exchange for a fixed 
sum from the Cavil List and were thereafter 
paid into the Gonsolidated, nv as it was then 
called the Aggregate, Fund; and, inasmuch as 
postage could no longer be remitted without 
authority of Parliament, an act was ]xissi‘d which 
for the first time placed franking on the basis 
not of a concession granU^d by the crow'n but 
of a right conferred by statute. 'The ojqiortunity 
was seized to impost* restrictions and penalties 
which, it w^as ho}H*d, would curb abuses and by 
so doing appreciably im|n*ove the postal finances, 
but the new regulations proved almost as in- 
efl’ective as those pre\ lously set forth in w^arrants 
of the crown . 

In 1S37 Sir Rowland Hill made an unanswer- 
able plea for the suppression of the system in a 
widely circulated pamphlet entitled Host 
Reform, and in 1S40 Parliament W'hen pro\iding 
for a tmiforrn penny rate for letters throughout 
the United Kingdom put an end to franking in 
every form except for correspondence emanating 
from or addressed to governnrent departments 
or their local officials on the service of the state. 
All later attemfrts of members of Parliament to 
reinstate the former pernicious system have 
failed. 

The United States has never sufl'ered as seri- 
ously from the franking evil as did England, 
but on the other hand has not arrived at any 
full solution of the }>roblem. The practise origi- 
nated in an act of the Continental Congress in 
July, 1775, establishing the Constitutional Post 
Office and extending the franking privilege to 
members of Congress and army officers. An- 
other form early taken was that of free exchanges 
of newspapers by their editors as a means of 
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promoting communication between different 
states and localities in the period of the Con- 
federation and after. As the number of news- 
papers grew in the earlier nineteenth century, 
the burden upon the post office increased. Pro- 
posals to abolish free exchanges were resisted 
as “ unconstitutional” and subversive of “the 
strongest bulwark of free government.” 

In reenacting earlier legislation in 1792 Con- 
gress sought to keep the franking privilege 
within bounds. Despite all efforts, however, it 
expanded steadily during the next half-century, 
and minor government officials, ex-presidents, 
their widows, signers of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence and other groups of prominent citi- 
zens were added to the list. Along with post free 
distribution of documents by the government 
itself these privileges cut heavily into postal rev- 
enues, although never until very recently were 
accounts kept in such a manner that the precise 
extent of the burden could be known. 

An act of March 3, 1845, imposed some re- 
strictions, but another of March 3, 1863, while 
tightening up in connection with executive and 
administrative franking authorized members of 
Congress not only to send their correspondence 
post free at all times but also similarly to dis- 
tribute “seeds, roots, and cuttings” in connec- 
tion with the work of the Department of Agri- 
culture. By act of January 31, 1873, franking was 
indeed abolished, but the sequel was less fortu- 
nate than in England under the act of 1840. 
The American congressman could not reconcile 
himself to the loss of so valuable a privilege, and 
from 1875 onward special acts revived it not 
only as applying to senators and representatives 
but for the benefit of ex-congressmen (for nine 
months after the close of their terms), congress- 
men-elect and other groups both official and 
non-official. Possession of the right in its present 
broad form by members of Congress materially 
affects the conduct of business in the two houses, 
especially by the injection of speeches (not al- 
ways, however, actually delivered orally) in- 
tended primarily for later distribution among 
the member’s constituents; it also figures in 
political campaigns, since much of the franked 
material sent out is designed, directly or indi- 
rectly, to win votes. 

Under existing laws postal matter from which 
no revenue is derived falls into four categories: 
(i) correspondence carried on and publications 
distributed under the penalty privilege by de- 
partments and establishments of the national 
government; (2) correspondence of members of 


Congress and speeches and other documents 
sent out by them; (3) country newspapers within 
the county of their publication; and (4) books, 
pamphlets and other reading matter in raised 
characters for the use of the blind. During the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1930, the total num- 
ber of pieces handled free was 767,145,388, 
from which a revenue of $11,037,152 would 
have been derived had postage been paid. Con- 
gressmen franked about 35,000,000 pieces equiv- 
alent to $718,000 in revenue; other persons 
franked 6,987,761 pieces, which would have 
yielded $154,545. But the privilege, while inde- 
fensible in principle and subject to gross abuse 
in practise, is accountable to only a limited 
extent for the unfavorable balances shown by 
the postal business in the United States. 

Frederic A. Ogg 

See: Postal Service; Legislative Assemblies; Cam- 
paign, Political; Government Reporting. 

Consult: Roper, D. C., The United States Post Office 
(New York 1917); Rich, W. E., The History of the 
United States Post Office to the Year j8jq, tlarvard 
Economic Studies, voJ. xxvii (Cambridge, Mass. 
1924); Leech, D. D. 1 \, The Post Office Department 
of the United States of Amerua (Washington 1879) 
p. 28-29; United States, Post Office Department, 
Annual Reports of the Postmaster General^ published 
since 1823; Marshall, C. F. D., The British Post Office 
from Its Beginnings to the End of 1925 (London 1926); 
Murray, Evelyn, The Post Office (London 1927) p. 
25-26; Hemmeon, J. C., The History of fhe British 
Post Office y Harvard Economic Studies, vol. vii (Cam- 
bridge, Mass. 1912). especially p. 159-72; Lewins, 
William, Her Majesty's Mails ,;2nd ed. London 1865); 
Joyce, Herbert, The History of the Post Office from 
Its Establishment Down to 1836 (London 1893); Hill, 
Rowland and G. B., The Life of Sir Rozvland Hill, 
2 vols. (Ixindon 1880). 

FRANKLIN, BENJAMIN (1706-90), Ameri- 
can statesman and scientist. Franklin was bom 
in Boston of English ancestors, and there he 
learned the printer’s trade under his brother on 
the New England C our ant. At the age of seven- 
teen he went to Philadelphia, where in 1730 he 
became sole owner of the Pennsylvania GazettCy 
which he edited until 1748. During these early 
years he read widely, learned French, Italian, 
Spanish and Latin and by constant practise per- 
fected a simple and lucid style of writing. With a 
passion for improving himself and the commu- 
nity, he founded a debating club, the Junto, pre- 
pared annually Poor Richard's Almanac (1732- 
57), which made him famous at home and abroad, 
founded the Philadelphia library, the American 
Philosophical Society and an academy which 
later became the University of Pennsylvania. 



Franking 

With the same conscious deliberation he fash- 
ioned a religion by deciding that whereas a ma- 
terialistic theory of the universe might be true, 
it would be more “useful” to believe in God 
and the immortality of the soul and to practise 
the useful virtues, which turned out to be thir- 
teen in number. In 1748 he retired from active 
business with the intention of devoting his life 
to science, which fascinated him more than any 
other subject. During the next six years, making 
experiments with “an electric tube” and with 
“Musschenbroek’s wonderful bottle” (I^cydcn 
jar), he “established the essential phenomena of 
the condenser,” The identity of lightning and 
electricity was demonstrated in France in 1752 
by methods suggested by Franklin, who later 
confirmed it by his famous kite experiment (on 
this disputed subject, see jernegan, M. W., in 
Neiv England Quarterly, vol. i, 1928, p. 180-96). 

After these six years of leisure Franklin was 
drawn into politics. In 1754 he attended the 
Albany Congress and drafted a Plan of ITnion, 
which the Congress adopted but which was re- 
jected by the colonial governments because it 
had in it “too much prerogative” and by the 
English government because it contained too 
much of “the democratic.” In 1757 he went to 
England to press the claims of the Pennsylvania 
Assembly to tax the proprietary estates. lie re- 
mained there five years and found life so agree- 
able that he was loath to return. In 1760 he 
published The Interest of Great Britain Consid- 
ered (Boston), to which was appended a paper 
written in 1751, “Observations concerning the 
Increase of Mankind,” which anticipated some 
of the ideas of Malthus on j)opulation. It is sup- 
posed that these papers had some influence in 
deciding Great Britain to take Canada instead of 
Guadeloupe from France in 1763, From 1764 to 
1775 Franklin was again in England as agent of 
the Pennsylvania Assembly (after 1768 he was 
also the agent of Georgia and after 1770 of Mas- 
sachusetts). During the early years his influence 
was conciliatory; he was regarded in America as 
too English and in England as too American in 
his views of the controversy. But his residence 
in England gradually abated his admiration for 
the English government and strengthened his 
American sympathies, and after 1770 his influ- 
ence was rather to embitter than to compose the 
quarrel. By procuring and sending to Boston 
certain private letters of Governor Hutchinson 
of Massachusetts he did much to make the dis- 
pute irreconcilable. As his bias changed his views 
of American rights were extended and strength- 
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ened. Upon his return to America in 1775 Frank- 
lin was elected to the Second Continental Con- 
gress and served on many committees, including 
the committee to draft the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence. In 1776 at the age of seventy he was 
sent to France as representative of the Congress 
and remained there in that capacity until 1785. 
He was of incalculable assistance to the colonics 
during the war. In France, according to John 
Adams, his fame was “more universal than that 
of Leibnitz or Newton, Frederick or Voltaire” 
{Works, vol. i, Boston 1856, p. 660). He was 
chiefly responsible for keeping the French gov- 
ernment well disposed toward the colonial cause 
and for obtaining the linancial assistance without 
which the revolutionary war could scarcely have 
been brought to a successful conclusion. He took 
a leading part in negotiating the treaties of 1773 
and 1778. After his return to America in 1785 
he was made president of the Executive Council 
of Pennsylvania and in 1787 served in the Con- 
stitutional Convention, where he exercised a 
great influence in composing (juarrels and took 
a leading part in framing the compromise be- 
tween the large and the small states on the ques- 
tion of representation in the House of Represen- 
tatives. Ilis last jniblic act was to sign a petition 
for the abolition of slavery. 

Franklin was fortunate in being by tempera- 
ment and character in harmony with his age. 
He accepted easily and expressed without effort 
all the characteristic notions of the Enlighten- 
ment. He was fortunate also in enjoying a wider 
experience than falls to the lot of most great 
men. Rising from poverty to affluence, he lived 
on every social level and was equally at home 
with kitchen girls and kings. He lived for twenty- 
five years abroad, either in lingland or France, 
and came to know personally or by correspond- 
ence more men of distinction than any other 
man of his time. All this experience he easily 
assimilated without being warped by it. His 
amazing success in practical affairs and in assim- 
ilating experience was perhaps the result of his 
disposition to take life with infinite zest and yet 
with humorous detachment. Apart from his sci- 
entific experiments his activities seem to have 
been the result of outward pressure rather than 
of inner impulse. In all of his dealings with men 
and affairs one feels that Franklin was never 
wholly committed. Nature alone met him on 
equal terms; she alone enlisted in the solution 
of her problems the full powers of his mind. 

Carl Becker 

Works: The best editions of Franklin’s collected works 
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are those of John Bij^elow, 10 vols. (New York 1887- 
88), and A. H. Smyth, 10 vols. (New York 1905-07). 
The Autobiografihy^ completed by selections from his 
correspondence, has been edited by John Biji^elow, 3 
vols. (Philadelphia icSbS, 2nd ed. 1879). 

Consult: Parlori, James, J.ifc and Times of Benjamin 
Franklin, 2 vols. (New York 1864); Morse, j. T., Jr., 
Benjamin T'ranUhn (Boston 1889); Ford, P. L., The 
AJany-Sided Inanklin (New York 1899); Jiruee, W. C., 
Benjamin Frankhn, Self Revealed, 2 \ols. (New York 
1917); Bernaid, Franklin, the Apostle of Modern 
T/wev (Boston 1929); 'I'he Amazing Benjamin P^rankhn, 
ed. by J. Henry Sm\the (New York 1929); A'lcMaster, 
J. B., Benjamin Ftankltn as a Alan of Letters (Bo.ston 
1887); Wetzel, W. A., Benjamin Franklin as an luono- 
mist (Baltimore 1895); Stiller, James M., The Reliiiion 
of Benjamin Fianklin (New' York 1925); Eiselen, 
Malcolm R., P^ranklins Political Theories (New' York 
1928). 

FRANKO, IVAN (i<S56-i9i 6), Ukrainian writer 
and national leader. Franko was horn of a peas- 
ant family in f Jalieia. He studied at the univer- 
sity in Lemberg and even in his student years 
identified himself with the ideal of social and 
political liberation of the Llkrainian masses. Fin- 
der the influence of Drahomanov he formulated 
a socialist program based on a combination of 
anarchic syndicalism and agrarian federalism 
and was soon recognized as the intellectual leader 
of the Galician workmen’s movement. 

He displayed a^\ ide literary and political activ- 
ity unchecked even by frequent imprisonments: 
he founded the first Ukrainian socialist publica- 
tion in Galicia, wrote a handbook on political 
economy based on Chernyshevsky, Mill and 
Marx, translated parts of Marx’ pop- 
ularized the principles of socialism, helped to 
draw up the first ju'ograrn of Galician socialists 
and aided in the development of the Polish Social 
Democratic party. Franko, however, was enough 
of a realist to be interested more in possibilities 
of immediate political reform than in discussion 
of remote forms of the social order and devoted 
much time to the organization of all democratic 
elements in Galicia, Polish as well as Ukrainian. 
With Pavlik he founded the Ukrainian Radical 
party in 1890, which besides preparing the 
ground for Ukrainian Social Democracy con- 
solidated the peasants into an independent po- 
litical force that had a far reaching effect on the 
political and cultural development of the Ukrain- 
ian nation. 

Franko s influence transcended the realm of 
politics. His position as poet of the Ukrainian 
renaissance is second only to that of Shevchenko. 
He also attained fame as a scholar and critic but 
was barred from a professorship of Ukrainian 


literature by pressure of conservative politicians 
and reactionary clergy. 

M. WOZNIACK 

Consult: h^an Franko^ ed. by I. Lakyza and others 
(Kiev 1926). 

FRAN'rZ, KONSTANTIN (1817-91), Ger- 
man publicist and political theorist. Frantz 
steered an independent course between rational- 
ism and the \ arious systems of (German idealism 
and romanticism, all of which infiiienced him, 
as did Comte, tlie French socialists, l^ist and 
Mario. At first a Prussian patriot like Bismarck, 
Frantz later advocated a Christian pan-(Tennan 
federalism, to be founded on a synthesis of 
liberalism and sociali.sm, and fought the (Jerman 
Reich created by Bismarck. 1 1 is numerous writ- 
ings, containing a strange mixture of political 
realism and utopianism, often of ])rophetie 
character, exercised no (dfeet after i86() but ex- 
perienced a renaissance after the World War, 
especially in democratic and pacifist circles, al- 
though Frantz was neither democrat nor paci- 
fist. He opposed the nationality princij)le be- 
cause of its relation to the doctrine of natural 
rights, but he saw might as the core of politics 
and added to Montesquieu’s list of three state 
]>owers a fourth, the military. He criticized all 
parties in Germany, most ol all the Liberals 
because of their atomizing political and capital- 
istic economic attitude, and attacked tlie system 
as the reign of the bourse (reign ol the Jews). 
For the Conservatives as a party he cared 
little, although his teachings were conservative 
throughout. He advocated a “true” national 
economy, empirically grounded, to investigate 
the interaction of economic branches and sf)cio- 
political institutions. An early ad\ocate r>f tlie 
cooperative system, he proj^osed to develop 
mediaeval institutions along modern lines. He 
considered the state as a product of nature and 
of history but in the main as the work of man 
with the attendant moral qualities of good and 
bad. The state was to be built up pyramidically 
of the difi'erent professions and social and politi- 
cal unions. Constitutionalism, bureaucratic- 
absolutistic centralism and particularism were 
equally rejected by Frantz. 

In world politics Frantz again advocated 
federalism. To check the political and economic 
imperialism of the United States and Russia, 
which he regarded as the only really great 
powers by reason of their natural resources, he 
desired to make the German Bund (Germany 
and Austria-Hungary) the basis of a central 
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European federation toward which England 
would incline, and whicii, Frantz believed, 
could develop into a Kantian league of nations. 

Kurt Borries 

Jwfyortant 7 Vorks: Die Nnlurlehre des Staates (Leipsic 
1870); Dcr Naliona/fihcrah\mus mid die jfudenheir- 
schdft (Munich 1S74); Literan'scli-politisi he ^li(fsdtze 
(Munich i87f)); Dei Fodemhsmus nh das leitende 
Prill -ip fur die sociale, ^tuathihe mid intermit umale 
Orj^aiiisation (Vlainz i87g; ahrkl^^cd cd. with title 
Deutsddfind mid der FOdernfisnms, Stutti^Mit 1921); 
Wehpolitik (Chcninitz 1 <882- 83). 

Coii'iiilt'. Stamm, lun?en, Konstantin Front’:-, vols. i-ii 
(Heidelberg 1907 and Stuttgart 1930); Martin, Leni, 
Konstantin Front : ah StaatsphiJosnph and Wrjas- 
smii^spolitiher (Koln 192S); Hiine, Ma\, Die Staats- 
idecn des Konstantin Front-: (( dadhath-Kheydt 1929); 
CV)l<er, b\ W., ( )r<ranisini( Theories of the State, 
Columbia Unix er'^ity, Studies in History, Kconomies 
and Public Jauv, vol. xKvviii, no. 2 (New York 1910). 

FRATEJWAL INSURANCE. See Fraternal 
Orders; Insi iranue. 

FRATERNAL ORDERS. 'I'his term as com- 
monly used designates a \’ariety of associations 
which combine secrecy and sociability with fi- 
nancial cooperation in meeting one or more of 
the contingencies of life. In its widest connota- 
tion it includes i^oth secret and non-secret social 
and benevolent societies, ranging from Itical 
working men’s mutual benefit associations to 
such national and international secret societies 
as the Freemasons and the i.oyal Order of 
Moose, in which iH-ucficiarv features arc sub- 
ordinate to the apjieals of goixl fellowship and 
ceremonialism. C’oneurrc ntly vritli the j'rolifera- 
tion of fraternal orders has occurred the growth 
of secret college Oreck letter fraternities and of 
such attenuateil non-secret bodies as the Rota- 
rians and the Boy Scouts. But as usually defined 
in American kuv a fraternal order is a voluntar\^ 
association for mutual benefit, organized under 
a lodge system with representative government 
and making provision for payment of death and 
other benefits. It combines certain features of 
the older friendly society with certain features of 
the secret society typified by Freemasonry. I’he 
English friendly societies, dating from the six- 
teenth century, became during the nineteenth 
century important working class agencies in pro- 
viding for sickness, old age and funeral expense; 
their principles were carried over into the 
United States and the British colonies to become 
the basic elements in the modern fraternal soci- 
ety. From the Masonic movement the fraternal 
order derived ideas of organization, government, 
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secrecy, ritualism, symbolism and sociability. 
The true prototypes of the modern fraternal 
order were thus certain secret societies patterned 
after Freemasonry wliich emphasized their be- 
nevolent features. Such include the Independent 
Order of Odd Fellows, the United .Aneient 
Order of Druids and the Ancient Order of For- 
esters introduced into the United States in 1819, 
1S30 and 1832 respeetixely and the Improved 
Order of Red Men, the okkrt beneficiary society 
of distinctly American origin. A few' of these 
early societies later adojHed those insurance fea- 
tures which havt‘ converted them into true fra- 
ternal societies; nevertheless, of the nearly two 
hundred orders furnisliing life insurance as a 
main feature in 1931 only some half dozen ante- 
date i8()o. 

The phenomenal growth of fraternal orders 
throughout the English speaking world since the 
middle of the last century has been associated 
W’ith the devt^lopinent of democratic institutions 
and the eonse(|uent freedom to form voluntary 
associations for tlu‘ promotion of common inter- 
ests. Many orders ha\e been ixised on a con- 
sciousness of kind arising from occupational, 
moral, racial or nJigious similarities. Many have 
existed in connc«‘tion with skilled trade unions; 
many have limited their membership to particu- 
lar national or religious groups. Of the two hun- 
dred largest orders operating in theUnited Stales 
in 1931, one third recruit from immigrant racial 
elements; those among tin Poles, Jew’s, Slovaks, 
Czechs, eVoats and F rench-C'anadians arc espe- 
cially numerous, while a dozen other immigrant 
groups have one or iiiore sficietics. Nearly one 
sixth of them have the word C’atholic in their 
names, indicating that the ojiposition of the Ro- 
man C^atholic church to secret societies docs not 
extend to fraternal orders, d'he Knights of Co- 
lumbus, for example, has become one of the 
largest orders both in membership and assets. 
Many societies formed tor specific political, re- 
form or religious purposes have included sick, 
funeral or certain other benefits among their 
attractions. Of the considerable number of patri- 
otic and political societies formed about the 
middle of the last century the Order of United 
American Mechanics, the American Protestant 
AsvSociation and the Brotherhood of the Union 
have paid such benefits. After the Civil War 
certain trade unions, inlluenced by the increas- 
ing popularity of the secret fraternal orders, 
adopted the lodge form of organization. In addi- 
tion there existed thousands of mutual assess- 
ment associations, especially among Negroes and 
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Special labor groups; most of them were of short 
duration, and little is known of them. 

The order which seems to have served as 
a new model for fraternal societies in America 
was the Ancient Order of United Workmen, 
Jefferson Lodge Number i, founded in 1868 at 
Meadville, Pennsylvania, by a Mason named 
John Jordan Upchurch. Designed originally as 
a social and defensive organization for working 
men, it began after its first year to pay a sub- 
stantial death benefit by means of an assessment 
of one dollar per local lodge member upon each 
death. From this levy funeral expenses were 
paid and the remainder, up to and not to exceed 
$2000, was given to the deceased’s family or 
heirs. This life insurance or death benefit feature 
in its various forms together with the popular 
prejudice against regular life insurance compa- 
nies and the fact that ordinary insurance was not 
readily available to members of the middle and 
lower classes led to a rapid expansion of fraternal 
orders. When during the seventies more than 
sixty old line companies failed amidst extensive 
evidence of deceit and corruption, there devel- 
oped an almost fantastic belief in the financial 
legerdemain of the assessment principle and an 
unreasoning opposition to the value of accumu- 
lating reserves to offset the increasing mortality 
of age. As a result the public was grievously ex- 
ploited by wildcat commercial assessment com- 
panies and ill starred fraternal orders. 

Inevitably the uniform levy or assessment 
proved workable only during the early years of 
a society, while the membership was increasing 
at a rapid rate and the majority of members were 
still young and their mortality low. As the aver- 
age age of the membership increased and it was 
no longer possible to maintain the early percent- 
age rate of growth, the death rate and hence the 
number of assessments rose sharply. Since this 
threw a disproportionate financial burden on the 
younger members, recruiting became steadily 
more difficult and withdrawals were stimulated 
by the constant formation of new societies offer- 
ing lower rates and as a rule promises of addi- 
tional benefits. Many flourishing orders became 
insolvent; some merged; all were compelled to 
make radical alterations in their financial opera- 
tions. By the late eighties the leaders of the 
movement saw that the only salvation lay in the 
adoption of sound actuarial methods. The neg- 
lect of the simple fact that the insurance risk 
increases with age would have been even more 
disastrous if it had not been for the rise in the 
average longevity of the population. But even 


though it has been estimated that, of the 3500 
mutual assessment associations formed during 
the period between 1870 and 1910, fully 3000 
failed after an average life of fifteen years, 
the ideal of mutual aid and the social values of 
fraternity so harmonized with the democratic 
aspirations of the day that fraternal insurance 
itself survived. 

Reform proved extremely difficult, however, 
because of the general ignorance of insurance 
principles on the part of the rank and file and 
the vigorous opposition of the older members 
and of many of those in office. The first reforms 
attempted to relate assessments to age by such 
means as the so-called step rate, whereby the 
premiums advance with age or by age classes 
(five-year age groups). At first increases in rates 
were sometimes denied by the courts as viola- 
tions of the original contract, but in 1915 the 
Linked States Supreme Court in Royal Arcanum 
V, Green (237 U. S. 531) guaranteed considerable 
discretion to the fraternal orders in the revision 
of their rates. The National Fraternal Congress, 
founded in 1886 to promote sound actuarial 
practises, drew up a uniform bill in 1 892 and a 
mortality table in 1899, the enactment of which 
it urged. It was opposed in this by the Associated 
Fraternities of America ( 190 1- 1 3 ) . N everthcless, 
the conference of fraternal orders and insurance 
commissioners held at Mobile, Alabama, in 1910 
adopted a uniform fraternal code establishing 
minimum actuarial standards; and this code, 
slightly modified in New York in 1912, has since 
been enacted in most states. It has given the 
insurance commissioners considerable supervi- 
sory powers, checked the formation of orders 
with rates below the safety level and helped to 
educate the public in the requirements of sound 
insurance. The Fraternal Congress has continued 
to advocate state supervision, periodic revalua- 
tion of assets and liabilities, better selection 
of members and enlargement of insurance privi- 
leges. It has encouraged the formation of 
juvenile departments for the insurance of chil- 
dren under sixteen and the modification of those 
laws which allow only certain blood relations to 
be named as beneficiaries in a fraternal insur- 
ance contract. 

As a whole the fraternal insurance business 
has made steady progress during the past two de- 
cades toward a sounder actuarial basis, although 
it is true that much of it is still sold at an inade- 
quate price. The movement cannot be said, 
however, to be holding its own. Many orders are 
still struggling with reorganization problems. 
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The advancement of rates results in numerous 
withdrawals and adult membership has steadily 
diminished in recent years. On January i, 1931, 
the 200 leading orders reported an adult mem- 
bership of 8,198,000, organized into 114,890 
lodges, showing a net decline for the year of 
378,000 members and 1331 lodges. 'Fhis decline 
has been partly offset by the rapid increase in 
juvenile members during the past decade, their 
number being 976,400 in 1931 . About one third 
of these orders had uninsured members aggre- 
gating 533,700. While only thirty-live were 
granting sick and accident benefits, all but four 
were selling one or more types of life insurance. 
The fraternal society has thus tended to become 
a mutual insurance company. 

The two major appeals of the order, sociability 
and financial aid, have been weakened by recent 
social changes. Rapid urbanization, with its 
manifold attractions and distractions, has all but 
destroyed the spirit of neighborhood and com- 
munal solidarity. The pleasures of lodge night 
and the lodge sociable have been dimmed by the 
automobile, the motion picture and the radio. As 
alien elements have become assimilated they 
have felt less keenly the need of fraternization 
and mutual aid. The force of the religious motive 
has also been weakened in an atmosphere of free- 
dom, democracy and improved material welfare. 
Political and economic relations have become 
more impersonal, thus atrophying the spirit of 
mutual helpfulness, and the increasing complex- 
ity of social organization has made personal as- 
sistance to fellow members more difficult. 

The chief difficulties of the orders, however, 
appear to be financial. While increasing propor- 
tion of the public insists upon complete security 
for its insurance investments, the repeated rais- 
ing of rates by the orders during the long period 
of reorganization has lessened confidence in their 
methods. Many of the societies have placed solic- 
iting agents in the field to assist in the conver- 
sion of old contracts into new ones and to secure 
the new business that formerly came to them 
through the personal contacts of their members. 
These new methods are not yet efficient and eco- 
nomical, and the costs of new business are fur- 
ther increased by a large percentage of lapses 
during the first year. Consequently the net rates 
of the fraternal orders are no more attractive 
than those of some of the old line companies. 
The future of the orders, which thus depends on 
their capacity to compete with the regular in- 
surance companies, is not promising. Since 1910 
the insurance annually written by them has fal- 
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len steadily from slightly above one third of the 
national total to less than one fifteenth. 

Frank II. Hankins 

See: Friendly Societies; Mutual Aid Societies; 
Secret Societies; Patriotic Socihites; Masonry; 
Clubs; Clubs, Political; Workingmen’s Clubs; 
Benefits, ’Prade Union; Social Insurance; Like 
Insurance; Wi;li are Work, Industrial; Chambers 
OF Commerce; Servict; Women’s Organ izaiions; 
Boys’ and (Jirls’ C’lubs; Religious Orders; Charity. 

Consult: Busye, Walter, lltsUny and Operation of Fra- 
ternal Imurante (Rochester, N. Y. lyiy); A Dictionary 
of Secret and Other Societies^ compiled by Arthur 
Preuss (St. Louis 0124); Merz, Charles, The Great 
American Band Was>on (New York 1928) ch. iii; Ellis, 
C. E., An Authentic History of the Benet'olent and 
Protective Order of Elks (Chicajro 1910)1 Irons, 
Thomas, A Brief Story of Early Odd Fellowship 
(Philadelphia 1925); Kniuht, C. K., ‘‘Fraternal Life 
Insurance” in American Academy of Political and 
Social Science, Annals, vol. exxx (192?) 97~i02; Daw- 
son, M. M., Assessment Life Insurance (New York 
1806); United States, Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
“Beneficial Activ ilics of American ’Prade Unions” by 
F. E. Parker, Bulletin, no. 465 (1928) ch. ii, and “Care 
of A^ed Persons in the United States,” by F. E. 
Parker, Bulletin, no. 489 (1929) ch. viii; National In- 
dustrial C’onfcrence Iloard, Experience with Mutual 
Benefit Associations in the United States, Research 
Report no. 65 (New York 1923). See also Proceedings 
of the National Fraternal Congress (annually, Chicago 
1886-1913). Proceedings of the National Fraternal 
Congress of America published in Minneapolis an- 
nually since 1914, and the annual statistical supple- 
ment to the Fraternal Monitor (Rochester). 

FRATERNIZING may be either a spontaneous 
movement or a method of political action. As a 
method fraternizing consists in making friendly 
overtures directly to opponents in the hope of 
breaking down their resistance. Since these over- 
tures are made by those who are openly identi- 
fied with a cause, fraternizing differs from those 
forms of propaganda whose success depends on 
concealing the affiliation of the propagandist. 
Fraternizing is restricted to face to face rela- 
tions, while propaganda may be transmitted 
through secondary channels of communication. 
Since the initiative is taken for the express pur- 
pose of modifying the attitudes of the enemy, 
fraternizing is distinguished from the friendly 
approaches of the deserter or the spy. 

Spontaneous fraternizing often occurs among 
contending armies or corps. Soldiers work out 
a system of arrangements with their antagonists 
for the exchange of commodities between the 
lines or even for the suspension of hostilities 
during times of sleep or play. This tendency is 
particularly marked where the issue involved in 
the war does not penetrate to the rank and file. 
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Where the war is considered an upper class in- 
terest, as in dynastic wars or civil wars aimed 
chiefly at the olHccs, there is much fraternizing, 
as in many South American revolutions and in 
the wars ()f the late Roman Republic. With the 
establishment of the conception of the national 
state fraternizing abates. The emergence of in- 
ternationalism in the masses, as in the form of 
proletarian class consciousness, opens the way 
to fraternizing. 

Such friendly intercourse has no place in the 
strategy of fraternizing except as simple minded 
sincerity may be e\]^loited for the spread of de- 
featism. During the World War the Austro- 
Hungarian command took great precautions to 
avoid friendly contact between southern Slavs, 
Italians and kinsmen across the lines. But part 
of the strategy of Caporetto was to allow social- 
ist and other unreliable elements to build up 
friendly intercourse with the Italian tr(K)ps, who 
were already suifering from war weariness and 
bitter resentment against the iron disciplinary 
policy of the Italian liigh command; just before 
the offensive began, loyal troops were rushed to 
the front line. Spontaneous fraternizing may be 
tolerated if one’s own forces are better fed and 
better equipped than the enemy. Some of the 
fraternizing on the German -Russian front was 
intended to depress and to demoralize the Rus- 
sian soldiers. Disaffcctetl elements may be sought 
out on the other side, as when the Germans 
approached the Irish. 

A conquering general has sometimes used frat- 
ernizing to reduce bloodshed in consolidating 
his victory and also in diminishing the possi- 
bility that resentments will produce an early 
revival of resistance. Caesar was able to remove 
the army of Pompey in Spain by means of adroit 
manoeuvres and fraternizing and to hasten east- 
ward to deal with Pompey himself, reasonably 
insured against revolt. 

Fraternizing is particularly prominent during 
civil disturbances, like Piitsche, coups d’etat and 
strikes, since many common bonds unite the 
antagonists. Differences of language, tradition, 
aspiration, physiognomy and dress are at a mini- 
mum and a network of intimate personal con- 
nections cuts across the battle array. It will be 
remembered that in the critical days of the 1917 
revolution the Bolshevist demonstrators were 
notably successful in winning over many of the 
soldiers who were ordered out to suppress them. 
Employers have often fraternized with their em- 
ployees in the hope of breaking up an incipient 
strike movement. In the United States, where 


the forms of personal intercourse are informal 
and democratic, the employers with genial per- 
sonalities have often proved very successful in 
maintaining personal rather than categorical re- 
lations \\ ith their men . 

It is iiTiportant to take account of certain 
important limitations upon fraternizing as a 
weapon. Unless one’s own side is thoroughly 
dependable, contact may prove to be a boomer- 
ang, as was alleged to be the case at some points 
where German troops were permitted to mingle 
with Russian revolutionary troops on the eastern 
front. It is a very sound impulse which leads the 
true sectarian to eschew loo great intimacies 
with the rest of the world. Among the true be- 
lievers mutual reenforcement is pro\ided by the 
constant reiteration of dogmas, arguments, plans 
and slogans and by the growth of emotional 
attachments within tlic group. Mass confronta- 
tion of the opponent occurs but rarely, and 
fraternizing as a campaign of attrition ujion the 
morale of the enemy had best be conducted by 
men of lixed purpose. 

The strength of fraternizing lies in the power- 
ful appeal wliich it makes to deep, non-rational 
motives of the human personality. When ap- 
proached with respect or treateil as moral beings 
men tend to play the role imputed to them. By 
stressing the common symbol ol “brother, com- 
rade, fellow man’’ emotional identifications arc 
effectively mediated. Since fraternizing is car- 
ried out face to face, advantage is taken of the 
fact that in primar)' relations many opportunities 
are given for emotional interests to arise and for 
friendships to develop. Moreover, there is al- 
ways the possibility that friendly yet firm criti- 
cism of a ruling regime by an apostle of change 
may bring to expression slumbering hatreds in 
the breasts of its adherents. And not the least 
advantage of fraternizing lies in the repercussion 
when it fails to win a favorable response from 
the other side. Any denial of response to friendly 
overtures activates powerful hostile impulses, 
especially if the enemy fias followed up his rebuff 
by “atrocities” against those who made the ac- 
tual overtures. 

In applying the method several technical con- 
siderations should be borne in mind. If oppo- 
nents can be dealt with in isolation from their 
faction, the chances of success are best. The 
policeman or the guardsman may be approached 
when he is away from the support of his envi- 
ronment, and much may be done to activate his 
doubts and to destroy his impression that the 
enemy is inhuman. In war it has not infre- 
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qucntly proved possible to win over prisoners 
by generous treatment and then permit them to 
escape back to their comrades. It is advanta- 
geous to have personal friendships established 
in advance of overt conflict. This is one of the 
incidental advantages of boring from within as 
practised by the communists and other revolu- 
tionists. And it is important to establish confi- 
dence by consistently avoiding unfriendly acts. 

Harold D. Lasswkll 

Sfc : Phopacanda^ War; Miutary Di'skrtiok; Kkvo- 
lution; Coin* u’liTAT; Stuikf.; Gf.nkual Siriki:. 

FRAUD. There is no inherent reason why in 
primitive societies falsehood should be socially 
reprehensible. That the duty not to mislead is 
not fundamental is apparent from tlie presence 
in the folklore of almost every people of a 
“trickster’' cycle, as the Jacob cycle i)f the Old 
Testament, the coyote stories in North America 
or the mediaeval Eulenspiegel tales. It is only 
when deception is practised for proiit and results 
in wealth, power and rank, rewards which ought 
to be obtainetl by merit or by divine fa\or, that 
it becomes an obvious e\il. 

'J'hus it is recognized as a vice hcTore its sjie- 
cial association with commercial dealings. There 
is ample room for eleeejilion in an economy that 
rests entirely upon barter, but obviously the 
j)ossibility increases as soon as a credit system 
is established. I’liere is now^ also the factor of 
the dishonest promise, the undertaking that is 
not meant to be kept. Of course the development 
of modes of security guards against deception 
to some extent but it can nev er be entirely eradi- 
cated. A certain amount of decejnion comes to 
be treated as an iniw itable adjunct of business, 
as a normal risk which must be reckoned in 
estimating costs and market prices. In nothing 
have the practise and the profession of i'Airo- 
peans been further apart than in their attitude 
toward business honesty; no element of Euro- 
pean culture has seemed more to justify the 
repute of hypocrisy in which Iwiropeans have 
been generally held by oriental nations. 'The half 
cynical maxim, “business is business,” expresses 
the difference between business and ordinary 
social morality, although the point at wdiich the 
line is drawn must inevitably be dithcult and 
delicate. Deceit may be objectionable but not 
“hard” bargains, and between “hard” bargains 
and “sharp” bargains and between the latter 
and downright fraud distinction is not too clear 
except perhaps at their extremes. In popular 
usage the word deceit is probably preferable to 
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fraud, which has had various meanings in dif- 
ferent legal systems. The essence of fraud is not 
so much the falsehood it involves as the delib- 
erate desire to enrich oneself at the expense of 
one whose confidence has first been gained. 
Socially if not morally the objection to deliberate 
deceit is that it adds a serious obstacle to social 
adjustment, since it falsifies any estimate of what 
one s associates will do and makes it impossible 
to depend upon their conduct. 

In all the very ancient bodies of law, the 
cuneiform, the Hebrew and the Greek law, 
frauds in sales, especially in the market, wxTe 
the subject of legal regulation through market 
commissioners or otherwise. Hut there is no 
evidence that any general doctrine of fraud was 
ever attained. Of the two terms for fraud in 
(ireek the one, apatc ,, seems to have meant the 
disappointment of expectation and the other, 
do/(Ks, probably meant a lun* or bait. At any rate 
they are used for legitimate ruses in warfare 
as well as for deccat in tlK‘ modern sense and 
there is no coiiscious jniradox in the phrase 
e///)rc/>c.s “a fine deceit.” In Athens “fraud 

upon the pi‘opl(‘” was ai^plied ]>olitically to mis- 
leading the ecclesia by false statements. 

In lh»man law three different aspects of fraud 
were dealt with from relatively tarly times, ap- 
parently from the time of C'lecio. One, as in the 
other ancient bodies of law, was connected with 
sjiles wdiether of land or of cliattels and came 
under the jurisdiction of the aediles. Another 
was withdrawal from the reach of creditors of 
property which should be usL‘d t»> j’lay them; 
and the third consisted in inducing others by 
craft to act to their prejudice. 

The latter was the genc*ral notion of fraud, 
the concept of dolus. In a characteristically Ro- 
man fashion an action of dolus was first estab- 
lished as a penal suit sounding in heavy dam- 
ages, next a tlefense was allowed to claims 
founded uf)on dolus and finally dolus became a 
reason for rescission and for a restitution of the 
status cjuo. To this were added in later times 
indejiendcnt criminal jienalties. 'Fhe clear cut 
and frec|uently repeated description that dolus 
is found whenever a present or future situation 
is different from what anyone pretemds it is or 
will be, aliud simulatum^ aliud actum ^ provided 
a formula flexible enough for all purposes and 
differentiated it fnnn those various types of un- 
fair dealing in which the oppressive character 
might be due to accident or misfortune without 
being thereby less in need of redress. The latter 
group of situations, best typified by “fraud on 
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creditors,” were those in which the term fraud 
(fraus) was properly applied, but by a not un- 
usual shift of terminology this word has dis- 
placed dolus y except in technical legal usage, in 
most languages derived from Latin. Yet the 
Roman and English specifications for fraud, for 
instance, are notably different. 

The Germanic tribal customs hardly allowed 
for a theory of fraud. A man had what he was 
clever or powerful enough to win, and markets 
were little different from tournaments in which 
cunning took the place of skill in arms. The 
church attempted to protect the weaker of the 
parties in a bargain, but even the schoolmen 
did not emancipate themselves from the notion 
of a bargain as a contest of wits and the canon 
law had nothing to add to the concept of dolus 
which the revived Roman law made familiar. 
Indeed the natural economy of the Middle Ages 
gave few opportunities for fraud except for the 
cruder forms of overreaching. In sales guild 
responsibility and pride of achievement often 
compensated for the want of warranties of qual- 
ity. As for the highly important feudal transfers 
of land, the chief business of the Middle Ages, 
these were hedged in by so many conditions and 
forms that ingenious turns were likely enough 
to be effective: Chaucer’s Sergeant could make 
fee tail fee simple and vice versa. 

Mohammedan law, which may well be a di- 
rect development of a Levantine common law, 
however much determined by the Koran and 
the Bible, amalgamated the concept of usury 
(riba) with that of overreaching, or rather treated 
overreaching as a form of usury, i.c. of interest, 
which was as strictly forbidden by the imams 
as it was by the mediaeval church. It does not 
appear, however, that other forms of fraud were 
specifically noted. 

England was economically a backward coun- 
try until well into Tudor times. It is not sur- 
prising therefore that the rule of caveat emptor, 
i.e. the notion that in the market one is 
entitled to get what one takes pains about and 
no more, was so firmly embedded that it re- 
sisted even the growth of equity and the natural 
law of the eighteenth century. However, there 
was no lack of power on the part of the courts 
to deal effectively and drastically with all types 
of fraud. As early as Bracton in the thirteenth 
century, when a man was induced to seal an 
instrument which was wholly different from that 
which he thought he was sealing it could be 
made legally void. Still, if the power was not 
lacking, the practise in the technicalized courts 


of common law was soon limited enough. On 
the other hand, the Chancery soon declared 
itself the particular enemy of fraud and tried to 
understand it as broadly as the Romans under- 
stood dolus. One may even say that it went 
further, since in applying rules of “conscience” 
it soon included mistake, extortion and even 
negligence. Fraud in its legal aspects was soon 
differentiated into various types: one which 
would justify the intervention of the Court of 
Chancery to allow the rescission of a transaction, 
another which might be pleaded in a court of 
common law as a defense, a third upon which 
an action of damages for deceit could be based 
(indeed, one of the most famous of the common 
law actions, that of assumpsit, was based upon 
the idea that an unfulfilled promise for which 
there had been a consideration was a “deceit”) 
and lastly a fourth, which might be the basis 
of criminal prosecution. All these were tech- 
nically differentiated, but except in equity the 
notion that fraud demanded a knowingly false 
and intentionally deceptive statement became 
very nearly the essence of the term. 

Modern frauds especially have assumed a wide 
range. But the legal remedies under modern 
codes, however much these may differ in their 
concepts of fraud, still remain either rescission, 
action for damages or penal measures. But there 
is a growing tendency for legislation to be pre- 
ventive rather than punitive and for reliance to 
be placed upon public administrative agencies 
and private business bureaus. The economic 
effects of fraud would be relatively slight if 
there were any probability that a general con- 
tact of consumer and producer could be re- 
established. As it is, the needs of a competitive 
system do not tend to scrupulous accuracy of 
statement. Overproduction and over- readiness to 
purchase on credit are two elements of no con- 
temptible importance in the existing tendency 
to unbalance the entire modern economy. The 
establishment of higher and more rigorous stand- 
ards, since a comi)lete elimination of every as- 
pect of fraud is not to be expected, would not 
merely stiffen the moral tone of commerce but 
might have real and beneficial results on prac- 
tical economics. 

Max Radin 

See: Business Ethics; Caveat Emptor; Sales; Usury; 
Adulteration; Advertising; Bucket Shops; Con- 
sumer Protection; Just Price; Blue Sky Laws; 
Auditing; Trade Associations; Duress. 

Consult: Westermarck, E. A., The Origin and Develops 
fnent of the Moral IdeaSy 2 vols. (and ed. London 
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1912-17) vol. ii, p. 72-136; Green, T. H., Prolegomena 
to Ethics^ ed. by A. C. Bradley (5th ed, Oxford 1906), 
which may be taken as an example of ethical treatises 
all of which deal with fraud to some extent; Weber, 
Max, “Die protestantische Ethik und der Geist des 
Kapitalismus” in his Gesammelte Aufsatze zur He- 
ligions-Sczioloirie, 3 vols. (and ed. Tubingen 1922-23) 
vol. i, tr. by T. Parsons (London 1930) ch. ii; Pemice, 
A., Laben, 2 vols. (2nd ed. Halle 1895-1900); Pollock, 
Frederick, The Law of Torts (12th ed. London 1923); 
Williston, Samuel, The Lazv of Contracts^ 5 vols. 
(New York 1920-22) vol. iii, bk. vii, ch. xli; Kerr, 
W. W-, Fraud and Mistake, ed. by .S. E. Williams 
(6th ed. London 1929); Tawncy, K. H., Religion and 
the Rise of Capitalism (London 1926) p. 36-55; 
Kohler, Josef, Treue und Glauhen im Verkehr (Berlin 
1893); Enneccerus-Kipp-Wolff, A., Lehrbuch des bur- 
gerlichen Rechts, 3 vols. (6th-i2th eds. Marburg 1928- 
30) vol. i, pt. i, sects. 192-93; Saleilles, Raymond, 
De la declaration de volnnte (Paris 1901); Baudry- 
Lacantinerie, G., and Barde, L. J., Traite theorique 
et pratique de droit civil, vol. xii (3rd cd. Paris 1906) 
p. 142-61; Planiol, Marcel, “Dol civil el dol criminer* 
in Revue critique de la legislation et de jurisprudence, 
vol. xxii (1893) 545-73, 649-63; Binding, Karl, Die 
Normen und Hire (Jbertretung, 4 vols. (2nd ed. Lcip- 
sic 1914-19) vol. iii, p. 1069-81; Radin, Max, The 
Lauful Pursuit of Gain (Boston 1931). 

FRAUDS, STATUI'E OF. The statute of 
frauds was enacted by Parliament in 1677, the 
twenty-ninth year of Charles n, and purported 
to be “An Act for Prevention of Frauds and Per- 
juries.” It contained twenty-five sections dealing 
with the making of wills and contracts and with 
the creation of estates and trusts in land. It was 
probably drafted in part by Lord Nottingham 
but was criticized and amended by a committee 
of judges and others, including Lord Chief Jus- 
tice North. Some of its sections have been re- 
placed by statutes under other names; but two of 
them — sections 4 and 1 7— have become deeply 
embedded in Anglo-American property and 
commercial law. The provisions of section 4 
have been reenacted without much change in all 
of the states; the provisions of section 17 were 
reenacted with some changes in two thirds of the 
states and are incorporated in the Uniform Sales 
Act codifying the law applicable to the sale of 
goods. Lord Tenterden’s Act in 1828 supple- 
mented the original statute by making oral prom- 
ises unenforceable for the purpose of renewing 
debts barred by the statute of limitations (9 Geo. 
iv,c. 14). 

The need felt for this legislation in 1677 grew 
out of such facts as these: informal contracts had 
become enforceable, the rules of evidence were 
embryonic, parties in interest were disqualified 
from testifying, the courts had lost much of their 
earlier control over the jury and the power to set 
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aside a verdict was undeveloped. The statute 
was probably useful in checking existing evils. 
Thayer and Stephen agree that it operated to 
limit the power of the jury and to reduce the 
effectiveness of perjury. 

The method of preventing fraud and perjury 
that was adopted in section 4 was to provide that 
no action should be brought to enforce certain 
classes of agreements unless the terms of the 
agreement were evidenced by a written memo- 
randum signed i-)y the party against whom en- 
forcement was sought. The classes included 
were: suretyship and guaranty, agreements in 
consideration of marriage, agreements for the 
transfer of any interest in land and agreements 
that were not to be performed within one year. 
By the terms of section 17 contracts for the sale 
of goods, wares and merchandise of the value of 
^10 or more were made unenforceable unless 
there had been a part payment, the giving of 
earnest, or the receipt and acceptance of a part 
of the goods. 

Opinions have greatly differed as to the func- 
tioning of the statute. The confident expectations 
of its authors are indicated in Lord Notting- 
ham’s statement that “every line was worth a 
subsidy.” The disillusionment of his successors 
after two centuries of experience is seen in a re- 
tort by Smith: “Every line has cost a subsidy, for 
it is universally admitted that no enactment of 
any legislature ever became the subject of so 
much litigation” {The Law of Contracts, 7th A- 
merican ed., Philadelphia 1885, p. 74). This flood 
of litigation has not decreased, until now such 
cases in the appellate courts alone can be num- 
bered in the tens of thousands. Its meaning and 
operation can now be determined only by a com- 
parative study of these many cases. L. J. Buck- 
ley has said: “It is now two centuries too late to 
ascertain the meaning of section 4 by applying 
one’s own mind independently to the interpreta- 
tion of its language. Our task is a much more 
humble one; it is to see how that section has 
been expounded in decisions and how the deci- 
sions apply to the present case” [Hanau v. Ehr- 
lich, 2 K.B. 1056 (191 1)]. The task may be more 
humble, but it is also more difficult. 

The margin of merit in the statute is not ca- 
pable of perfect demonstration. It may prevent 
the bringing or the winning of fraudulent suits; 
how many no one can say. It may cause contracts 
to be reduced to writing that otherwise would 
not have been, thus avoiding litigation due to 
misunderstanding and forgetfulness — matter 
of mere speculatioh. In 1821 a South Carolina 
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judge thus estimated its value: “But for the salu- 
tary influence of this statute thousands would 
tumble into ruin by having their estates taken 
from them to answer for the debts, defaults, and 
miscarriages of others” [Leland v. Creyon, 1 
jVlcCord 100 (1821)]. Blackstone called the stat- 
ute “a great and necessary security to private 
property”; and Kenyon, “one of the wisest laws 
in our Statute Book” [i East 194 (1800)]. More 
progressive jurists, such as Manslicld, Stephen, 
Pollock, SalmoTul and Holdsworth, have believed 
that the statute has outlived its usefulness. 

The weightiest evidence against the statute is 
the mass of litigation itself. I n the appealed cases, 
at least, victory for the defendant seems the 
triumph of injustice; while victory for the plain- 
tifF, the more frequent result, portrays the ap- 
parent circumvention of the statute by the court. 
An examination of a thousand guaranty cases 
shows that in about three out of ftjur the statute 
is held not to prevent enforcement. 'Phe devious 
reasoning by which this result is readied and the 
resultant narrowing of the statute are enlight- 
ening. 

The strongest evidence in favor of the statute 
lies in the fact that it has actually survived; its 
chief provisions have been voluntarily reenacted 
in all of the states and there is no agitation for its 
repeal. Similar requirements have been extended 
to new classes of cases, such as oral promises to 
renew a barred debt, the ratitication after major- 
ity of a promise made as an infant, and promises 
to pay a commission to a real estate agent. 

Arthur L. Corbin 

See: Evidence; Fraud; I^and Transfer; Wills; 
Contract. 

Consult: Holdsworth, W. S., A History of English Lnn\ 
9 vols. (3rd ed. London 1922-24) vol. vi, p. 37<)~97; 
Street, T. A., The EounJatiom of Legal LiabihlVy 3 
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G. P., “Interpretation of the Statute of Frauds” in 
Illinois Jmw Revieu\ vol. xiv (1919) 1-42; C’ostij^an, 
G. P., “The Date and Authorship of the Statute of 
Frauds” in Harvard Lan' Reviv7L\ vol. xxvi (1912-13) 
329-46; Hcnin^, C’- O-, ‘“Phe Oriyinal Drafts of the 
Statute of Frauds (29 Car. ii,c. 3) and Their Authors” 
in University of Pennsylvania Law ReviciVy vol. Ixi 
(1913) 283-316; Stephen, J. F., and Pollock, F., 
“Section Seventeen of the Statute of Fr.'iuds” in La 7 v 
Quarterly Revieiu, vol. i (1885) 1-24; also editorial 
“notes” in Law Quarterly Reviezv^ vol. xxix (1913) 
247, and vol. xliii (1927) 1-3. 

FREDERICK 1 (F'rederick Barbarossa) {c. 
1125-90), Holy Roman emperor. Frederick suc- 
ceeded his father as duke of Swabia in 1147 and 
became emperor in 1152, owing his election to 


his relationship to the Guelphs. The beginning 
of his reign was marked by the general reaction 
against the mysticism of the period of Bernard of 
Clairvaux which had influenced the preceding 
emperor to participate in the ill fated second 
crusade. Plnder Frederick i the secular character 
of the German government was restored, al- 
though largely based on the cooperation of 
worldly aristocratic bishops. Ilis method of 
government, the attempt to restore German in- 
fluence in northern Italy and his claim of im- 
perial superiority over the papal authority 
brought him into conflict with Pope Alexander 
HI and the cities of Lombardy, which after a 
papal schism of eighteen years ended in a com- 
promise in the peace of Venice with the pope in 
1 177 and the peace of Constance with the Lom- 
bardic cities in 1183. The result was the ac- 
knowledgment of the legitimate pope and of the 
Ivombardic League, the power of which Fred- 
erick checked in his later years by establishing 
an immediate administration of 'Puscany and 
Romagna. In Germany he endeavored to base 
the power of the Cierman kingship on an en- 
larged and more bureaucratically governed 
duchy of Swabia, which should be the largest 
duchy in the realm. Hence his struggle with his 
cousin Henry the Lion, duke of Saxony and 
Bavaria, which ended in the dismemberment of 
the Guelphic fiefs in 1180. (lenerally speaking, 
the development of feudalism in CJermany was 
completed during Frederick’s reign; and in the 
third crusade, in which the emperor perished, 
the international fame of the cm})ire reached its 
highest point. 

Walther Holt/.mann 

Consult: Giesebrecht, W. v'on, Gesehirhtr der dcutsihcn 
Kaiserzeity 6 vols. (Leipsic i8Si-«>5) vols. v-vi; 
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and A. J., A History of Mediaeval Political Theory in 
the vols, i-v (Kdinburp:h 1903-28) vol. iv, pt iv, 

ch. i. For two opposite views tin the polities of 
F'rederick 1 see llamive, K., Deutsche Kaisergeschichte 
in der Zeit der Saber und Staufer ( 6 th ed. Leipsic 
1929); Below, Georc^ von. Die italienisdie Kaiser- 
politik des deutschen Mitt A alters wit hesonderetn Hin- 
blick auf die Politik Friedrich Barbarossas (Munich 
1927). 

FREDERICK II (1194-1250), Holy Roman 
emperor and king of Sicily and Jerusalem. 
Frederick combined in a remarkable way the 
political tradition of the Sicilian Normans, in- 
herited from his maternal ancestors, with the 
imperial claims of the Hohenstaufen family; 
and by his exalted position he gave enhanced 
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prestige to the Roman, Greek, Arab, French 
and Provencal cultural tendencies which he 
embodied and promoted. Me abandoned the 
exercise of the imperial power in northern 
Europe to his sons Henry and Conrad and 
devoted himself primarily to the administration 
of his Mediterranean domains. In the onli- 
nances of his constitutions of JMelii in 1231 
Frederick took the decisive step from the feudal 
order of the Middle Ages to the modern state, 
lie developed a rigidly centraliz(‘d royal power 
in which the feudal nobility was displaced by 
a bureaucracy that suppressed all autonomy and 
was made up of jurists schooled in the Roman 
law and trained in the newly founded state 
university of Na])les. He employed Arabian 
mercenaries in his army and modernized the 
judicial system by the introduction of in(|uests 
and the abolition of the ordeal and the rack. 
He curbed clerical inlhience and advocated the 
reform of the secularized church, rationalized 
the administration in its economic, hygienic, 
educational and social branches, and organizetl 
an elaborate financial system with land and poll 
taxes, customs duties and public control of 
the grain monojiolies. True, th(‘ absolute sov- 
ereign power was still surrounded with the 
mystic halo of an oriental, Byzantine monarch 
and protected by kuvs against high treason and 
heresy, yet it acted not only as the source but 
also as the servant of the law^ 'To the meta- 
physical Augustinian conception of the founda- 
tion of sovereign authority Frederick added 
another conception, one that was based ujvon 
natural law and the purely secular character of 
the stale. 

'Fhe court of Frederick with its mingling of 
A»"ab, J(‘wish and Christian scholars became an 
important center for the diliusion of oriental 
and classical learning. The range and inUaisity 
of his own cultural activities are astonishing. 
Under the inlluence of Aristotle and his Arabic 
commentators, notably Avenoes, he developed 
a conception of the universe v\hic]i, being 
founded independently of all religions uim)!! 
the reasonableness of nature alone, shook the 
very foundations of Christianity and caused 
him for a long time to be looked ujHm as the 
Antichrist. Flis eager cjuest for truth in the 
natural sciences aiul mathematics led him away 
from vain book learning to observation and 
experiment especially productive in ornithology 
and gave a decided impetus to the growing 
empiricism of his century. The labors of the 
translator, which but lately had received fresh 
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stimulus, brought valuable material to western 
Europe from the Arabic, Greek and Hebrewx 
"J'he pomjious learned prose style of Frederick s 
Latin letters of state had a far reaching influ- 
ence. As head of the Sieilian poetic school he 
introduced the vulgar Italian into poetry. His 
interest in the arts (in castle building, sculpture, 
eollections of ancient statuary, coins) had con- 
siderable inlluence on the Renaissance, for 
whose enlightened desjiots, eager for knowledge 
and rejoicing in art, he became the admired and 
imitated model. 

Kakl Hami*e 

(JofiKull: Kiintonnvir/, Ernst, Kahrr Frwdr’uh if, 
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FREDERIGK II (Frederick the Great) (1712- 
<S()), king of Prussia. lAvderick made l^russia one 
of the great powers of Fairope and the rival of 
Austria for the control of Germany. In his en- 
thusiastic youth lie v\as won to the cause of 
rationalism and Ivnlightenment, which W’as just 
then mounting to its zenith, and becoming the 
friend of its major }n*o]>het, Voltaire, he wrote 
in French the Aiili-Mucliicircl (Copenhagen 
1740; I’aiglisli transl.ition London 1741), an in- 
dignant lebuttal of Alachiavelli’s Prince. How- 
ever, on mounting tlu throne in 1740 he at 
once accejited the raison Petals the heart of 
Machiavi lli^. doctrine, as his guiding political 
principle and throughout his reign treated the 
state as a sovereign entity whose essence was 
power and v\hieh e\isfi*d by and for itself alone. 
It was this eoncej^t wLich enabled him to de- 
scribe himself with conviction and fervor as 
“the lirst servant of my state.” Enlightened 
despotism as practised by him was directed pri- 
marily toward improvements in the administra- 
tion, the tinances, the law and the army with the 
sole view of giving greater vigor to the govern- 
ment. Not that the humanitarian motif, insep- 
arable from the movement of luilightenment, 
had no part in his legislative activity — acts like 
the abolition of torture in all but a few cases, 
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such as treason, and the proclamation in 1740, 
the first to be issued in Europe, of a practically 
unconditional religious toleration, patently bear 
the humanitarian stamp. None the less he regu- 
larly put his humanitarian promptings aside 
whenever they ran counter to solemn considera- 
tions of state. 

The criterion of state supremacy applied to 
economics made him a devotee of the bullion 
doctrine of the mercantilists and the camer- 
alists. Desiring a favorable balance of trade he 
prohibited as much as possible the importation 
of manufactured goods and in order to bring a 
native industry to life granted subsidies with 
amazing lavishness for so thrifty a monarch. 
Again, in the case of products which Prussia 
did not grow, such as tobacco and coffee, he 
created state monopolies in order to regulate 
consumption and garner the profits for the na- 
tional treasury. A more attractive feature of his 
policy of insistent economic regulation was the 
initiative he showed in building roads, digging 
canals and draining swamps. By this last action 
much new land was won for settlement by col- 
onists. His educational legislation too docs not 
suggest an addiction to startling innovations. 
True, the Schulordnung of 1763 went beyond 
the practise of the age in providing a modicum 
of schooling for the country people; but it was 
accurately suited to the needs of peasants des- 
tined to remain peasants. The Schulordnung 
should be regarded as an integral part of his 
social policy, which was conservatism itself in- 
asmuch as it aimed to keep unchanged in their 
respective positions the two main classes of this 
still feudal state, the peasant serfs who tilled 
the soil and Junkers who owned it. At dinner 
with Voltaire the king talked like a philosopher 
who was ready to reshape the world; but on 
retiring to his cabinet he issued orders for his 
enlarged and prospering Prussia indicative of 
the greatest respect for the principle of histori- 
cal continuity. 

With his attention riveted on the greatness of 
the Prussian state Frederick was wholly indiffer- 
ent to the movement of German nationalism 
which came to birth in his lifetime. The emo- 
tional and romantic character of the German 
nationalism of the Sturm und Drang period 
elicited from Frederick, the child of an earlier, 
rationalist age, a double measure of contempt. 
The situation is not without keen irony, for 
Frederick by successfully resisting a world of 
enemies in the Seven Years' War fostered the 
nationalism which he disliked, while the nation- 


alists in their need of individual instances made 
him a German hero despite himself. 

Ferdinand Schevill 
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FREDERICK WILLIAM, (The Great Elector) 
(1620-88), elector of Brandenburg. In 1640 
Frederick William succeeded to the throne 
of an impoverished country menaced by im- 
perial, Swedish, Dutch, Spanish and Polish 
forces. In 1648 the great powers which domi- 
nated the helpless empire as well as Branden- 
burg forced the elector, in the Peace of West- 
phalia, to surrender his right to inherit the 
important Baltic port of Stettin. Painfully aware 
of a defenseless ruler's lack of rights amidst 
superior military powers, he was unable, until 
the Northern War fought between Sweden and 
Poland from 1655 to 1660, to achieve a decisive 
success and win the sovereignty of Prussia. This 
he accomplished by opportunistically utilizing 
the changing phases of the war and by raising 
an anny without the consent of the estates of 
Prussia or Clcve. 

He never surrendered the authority won in 
the war. After bitter conflicts, which he some- 
times decided by the use of force, he wrenched 
new constitutions from the estates of Cleve in 
1661 and Prussia in 1663 as he had done from 
the estates of Brandenburg in 1653. These con- 
stitutions granted him above all a standing army 
as an assurance of his political independence. 
He constantly increased the size of his army, 
and henceforth it was the chief concern of his 
administration. He gradually created “provin- 
cial domain boards" {provinzielle Kanmern) and 
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a central domain board for the exploitation of 
the large domanial possessions which he had 
redeemed from pawn. For the administration of 
the army and the imposts commissariat depart- 
ments {Commissariatshehorden) were founded, 
which limited the power of the estates and took 
over social welfare activities and such matters 
relating to commerce and industry as the con- 
struction of the Spree canal and the admission 
of the Huguenots. The elector laid the corner 
stone of the Prussian bureaucratic state, de- 
stroyed the antiquated coregency of the estates, 
established the principle of religious tolerance 
and united his territories under a rule which was 
absolute de facto if not de jure. 

Since Sweden retained Stettin in 1660 only 
through French influence, the elector repeat- 
edly participated in attempts to break the he- 
gemony of Louis XIV after 1667. In 1675 he 
drove the Swedes out of the March of Branden- 
burg but was compelled to relincjuish Stettin in 
1679 Infuriated by Austria’s supposed treason 
and by its withholding of Liegnitz, Brieg and 
Wohlau in Silesia, promised him in 1675, and 
despite hesitations caused by his national con- 
st'ience, he entered into an alliance with France 
at the time it took Strasbourg, hoping to win 
Stettin with French aid. A firm Protestant, he 
withdrew from France after the repeal of the 
JCdict of Nantes in i6(S5. He sought contact with 
the coalition headed by William ill of Orange 
which aimed to fistablish a European balance of 
power, to protect Protestantism and to realize 
tlie ideal of religious tolerance. For the sake of 
these goals he was forced to forego his particular 
aspirations for Stettin and Silesia, 'i'he elector 
approached but never quite attained the position 
of a great European power. Although the ma- 
jority of his subjects saw in his state merely a 
restriction of their liberty, he died convinced 
that his attempt to found a truly spiritual state 
serving the ideal of religious U^lerance corre- 
sponded with the progressive ideas of Bodin, 
Leibnitz and Samuel von Pufendorf. 

Georg Kuntzel 
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FREDERICK WILLIAM I (1688-1740), king 
of Prussia. Reigning from 1713 to 1740 Fred- 
erick William established the absolutist govem- 
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ment of Prussia as an institution ordained by 
God, a “kingdom of work” bound by duty and 
conscious of its responsibility, with experienced 
and incorruptible officials and an exemplary, 
economical and provident administration. His 
energetic mercantilism (the furthering of manu- 
factures, especially wool) produced seven mil- 
lion thaler of annual revenue, of which five 
millions were used for the army of 83,000 sol- 
diers. By introducing compulsory military serv- 
ice among the nobility he established a body of 
officers devoted to the state, prepared for sacri- 
fice and imbued with a sense of group honor. 
By regular conscription of recruits, beginning in 
1733, he taught the masses to accept the idea of 
a permanent armed force. Ilis welfare work 
among the recruits w^as a social policy which 
later resulted in the emancipation of the peas- 
ants. The moral level of the country was raised 
through the founding of public schools based 
on religious principles. Criminal procedure was 
refonned with the aid of Cocccji. The welfare of 
the bourgeoisie was promoted. Official positions, 
even the highest, were filled on the basis of 
merit and the administrations of municipalities 
were purged of dishonesty and inefficiency, so 
that by severity and example the people might 
be trained in the fear of God, in duty, in dili- 
gence and in simplicity of life. In his foreign 
policy Frederick William was successful only at 
first when at the end of the War of the Spanish 
Succession and the Northern War he gained 
Lingen-Mdrs and Stettin. He was unable ever 
to attain his principal objects, which were to win 
respect as a ruler and establish himself as the 
rightful inheritor of Berg. Neverthele.ss, he cre- 
ated the basis for Prussia’s later position as a 
great European power under Frederick ii. 

Georg Kuntzel 
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FREE LOVE. The term is applied, usually in a 
reprobatory sense, to sexual unions in which so- 
cial, legal and religious sanctions are dispensed 
with, but it more particularly denotes the delib- 
erate and reasoned repudiation of those sanc- 
tions in theory and in practise. Although the 
term and the principle apply logically to every 
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degree of the relation between man and woman, 
however transient and casual, they are usually 
understood as having reference to continuous 
sexual avssociation differing little in substance 
from marriage except by the absence and rejec- 
tion of legal or religious conditions imposed by 
the external authority of society. The issue raised 
by free love as a doctrine is how far, if at all, the 
claim of that external .social authority to lay 
down and enforce the terms and conditions of 
the personal relation and agreement between 
man and woman is justified on grounds of equity 
and social necessity or expediency. 

The adequate appreciation of that issue in- 
volves a consideration of the causes and motives 
which have led to the social control of marriage. 
The history of marriage institutions shows that 
social and traditional control of marriage, neces- 
sitated in its earliest form by the rule of exog- 
amy, has in its further development been deter- 
mined for the most part by economic considera- 
tions, such as the respective contril)ulions of the 
partners, provisions for the upbringing of off- 
spring and finally the transmission of pioperty 
and social office. Non-(;conoinic considerations 
have played but a small part in its development. 
The religious grounds which bulk so large at the 
present day in the traditional conception of these 
social claims are of very recent cultural origin 
and have in reality done little more than lend 
the weighty support of religious and moral sanc- 
tions to social regulations already established by 
economic factors. 'Fhc Roman religious cere- 
mony, out of which the Christian marriage con- 
secration developed, was but a confirmation of 
the civic contract. 

From these historical considerations it appears 
that the claim of modern society to impose its 
sanctions on the personal relation between man 
and woman derives in a far greater measure from 
the authority of established tradition as such 
than from considerations arising out of actual 
existing conditions. Hence the recurring chal- 
lenge directed against that traditional authority 
and the contention that the grounds of equity 
or social expediency corresponding to actual 
conditions are alone valid grounds for s(jciety’s 
claims to intervene in a contract which is 
viewed as purely personal. 

That challenge has not become formulated 
until relatively modern times. One reason for 
this is that only within modern times has the 
claim to impose coercive social sanctions on all 
sexual associations been stringently enforced by 
legal measures and social pressure. That strin- 


gency may in fact be said to have its origin in the 
Protestant Reformation and the rise of Puritan- 
ism. As the German jurist Christian Thomasius 
observed: “Among all civilised peoples, and in 
all times, until the date of the Lutheran Refor- 
mation, concubinage was permitted, and even to 
a certain extent legally recognised, and was an 
institution involving no dishonour” (Bloch, ch 
xi). The controversy concerning the doctrine of 
free love developed in both Protestant and 
Catholic countries but it has been most acute in 
those of Puritan tradition. 'Phe fact that the 
strict enforcement of coercive sanctions was gen- 
erally lacking for so long seems to show that they 
do not discharge a function as indispensable to 
social order as is sometimes represented by ad- 
vocates. Unions unconditioned by legal sanc- 
tions were recognized in Rome and continued to 
be recognized by the church as regards the lower 
classes, among wlunn indeed down to the pres- 
ent time legal sanctions are in many parts of 
Furope commonly dispensed with. Other usages 
dating from pagan times, such as handfasting in 
Scotland and the “island custom” of Portland, 
have also siirvaved the inlliicncc of religious co- 
ercion; and common law marriages in America, 
which are juridically e(]uivalent to the Roman 
imSy represent a like concession to general extra- 
Christian usage. Among the upper classes even 
after the Reformation legal and religious sanc- 
tions were often ilispensed with where social and 
economic interests were not involved, and it was 
not until the fall of feudal power in the last years 
of the eighteenth and the beginning of the nine- 
teenth centiii*)’ that outward conformity of the 
aristocratic classes to Puritan standards became 
general. The quip that marriage was invented 
during the reign of Queen Victoria is not so 
wildly paradoxical as it sounds. 

Concurrently with the intensified stringency 
and coercive legal and social enforcement of the 
sanctions on sexual union, the criticism of their 
validity from the point of view of rational stand- 
ards and of equity became more pronounced. 
Those criticisms, adumbrated in the eighteenth 
century by Goethe, received full formulation 
during the period of the romantic revival by such 
wTiters as (Godwin in England and at a much 
later period by adherents of the pre-Raphaelite 
movement, notably Ruskin. d'he doctrine of free 
love has formed a prominent part of every so- 
cialistic or communistic scheme of social reform 
from the time of Fourier and Saint-Simon and 
indeed even from that of Plato. 'Plie rationaliza- 
tion of social organization in general carries with 
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it as a corollary the rationalization of sc\ rela- 
tions. In Soviet Russia the social sanctions of 
sexual association are confined to rev|uiring the 
notification of its conclusion and its dissolution, 
economic responsibility for children, however, 
being uiiatfected by the separation of the par- 
ents. Not\vitlislanding a degree of legal freedom 
which does not even place any obstacle on polyg- 
amy, sexual associations arc said to be nowise 
looser or more disorderly than under the old 
conditions, it is curious to note that some non- 
Russian communities are said to refuse to gi\e 
official notification of otherwise orderly unions 
and that in their case Soviet authorities have 
some trouble in enforcing even that minimum of 
state regulation. 

While the dominant note of the early roman- 
tic advocates of free love, such as Shelley and 
fjeorge Sand, was the idea of freedom as an ele- 
ment of individual happiness, the emphasis of 
more mature and considered defenses of the doc- 
trine is laid upon the siilfering and evil resulting 
from coercive authoritarian moral standards in 
regard both to their direct effects upon married 
partners and to their indirect effects ujion sexual 
life in general, d'hc indissolubility, absolute or 
relative, of marriage, the penalties on unmarried 
motherhood, the disabilities of illegitimacy, are 
evils not adetjuately compensated for by any 
benefit they may be said to firomoto. I'he coer- 
cive moral restrictions, tlic general attitude 
toward sex, tlie censorships, the disastrous mis- 
management of puberty, which an; accounted 
aids to the safeguardmg of coercive marriage, 
bear likewise no proportion to that j^rofessed ob- 
ject. The testimony of cultural history lends to 
sliow that not only are great evil and sutiering 
prcnluced by the coercive enforcement of strin- 
gent sexual codes, but that the effect of such co- 
ercion on loose conduct and unwholesome sexual 
manifestations is not proportionately appreci- 
able. 

The freedom w'hich modern criticism of co- 
ercive marriage has in view is not the promolk)n 
of individual happiness by license, Init tlie abate- 
ment of needless suffering and evil resulting 
from groundless and unwarranted coercion. The 
extended freedom which it advocates is not de- 
sired for its own sake but, on the contrary, as a 
means of realizing more completely the ideal of 
monogamic sexual association. Such freedom 
from authoritarian coercive social sanctions and 
restrictions in regard to the personal contract of 
sexual association calls for a larger measure of 
the self-control and reciprocal limitation of indd- 
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vidual freedom which evxTy form of association 
implies. 

Ry lar the larger proportion of the opposition 
to doctrines of free love and to criticisms of co- 
ercive marriage rests on appeal to authoritarian 
and dogmatic rchgioiis tradition. I ftlioscgrounds 
he excluded, the issue resolves itself into tlie 
question of how far the contract resulting in the 
association oi man and woman is a purely per- 
sonal one aiul how' far interests other tlian those 
of the contracting ]>arties are involved. Society, 
rcpresenteil hy the state, has tlie right to inter- 
vene as regards the latter hut not as regards the 
purely personal a.speet of the relation. The view 
that it is a fiinetion of the state to protect its 
memhers against thems(‘lves has here little rele- 
vance for in this instance, under existing condi- 
tions, the action of the state has exactly the op- 
posite effect. In no aspect of life are disastrous 
mistalies more frei|ueut than in regard to the 
sexual relation, yet the action of tlie state as at 
present carried out places every obstacle in the 
way of rectifying such mistake's <ind, far from 
protecting the individual, prevents him from 
protecting himst'lf. State interference is power- 
less to remedy the intimate personal difficulties 
attaching to the association, and its scope is thus 
limited to the protection of social interests c.x- 
tcnding heyond those of the contracting parties. 

The nature of these intere.sls depends upon 
social conditions. Marriage institutions, as above 
noted, have developed in relation to those condi- 
tions and have' in general changed with them. 
Dogmatic and authoi itarian religious tradition 
has imparted fixity to regulations which call for 
continual adaptation. Many of the economic 
factors which oiux conditioned the development 
of marriage institutions no longer operate at the 
present day in tlie same manner as when the 
form of those institutions became invested with 
moral .sanctity. Tlie importance of the family as 
an economic and segregated social unit for the 
transmission of property and social status has 
diminislicd. Ikirental claims have in consequence 
heconic wcakeneil, education has become in a 
larger degree socialized. Above all, the claims of 
W'omcn to ecjuitahlc economic and social inde- 
pendence have challenged and sapped tradi- 
tional patriarchal conceptions. The personal re- 
lation between man and woman has more and 
more displaced the economic motives in im- 
portance, and even procreation cannot be said to 
be the first and essential motive leading to the 
association. This substitution of the psychologi- 
cal for the economic values of the association 
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implies an enhanced importance of the personal, 
as opposed to the juridic and economic, relation 
and an extended basis of mutual consideration 
making for common happiness. These changed 
conditions, the new orientations of modern 
thought, the general decay of traditional and 
dogmatic authority, discount the force of many 
of the common objections to doctrines of free 
love. 

At the same time, economic factors cannot 
under existing conditions be entirely eliminated; 
and so long as they are involved some measure 
of social control is indispensable to regulate and 
protect the implicated interests. Free love in the 
full sense of the term postulates complete free- 
dom from economic factors, the economic inde- 
pendence of women and social provisions for the 
upbringing of children. Such an ideal does not 
belong to the conditions of capitalistic societies 
as at present constituted. The aims of marriage 
reform at the present day have reference to the 
more limited but yet vital freedom from coercive 
sanctions and controls founded upon authorita- 
rian and dogmatic traditional grounds, in so far 
as these are productive of suffering which is not 
adequately justified or necessitated by social 
requirements. 

Robert Briffault 
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FREE PORTS AND FREE ZONES are en- 
closed free trade areas usually located in mari- 
time cities within the territory of a country with 
a protective tariff. Ships may enter such areas, 
discharge and load cargoes and depart without 
paying customs duties and being subjected to 
customs inspection. Goods may be stored, re- 
packed, sorted, reexported and in some instances 
manufactured free from customs formalities. The 
tariff regulations become effective only when 
such goods are conveyed to the interior of the 
country beyond the boundaries of the free area. 

The origin of free ports is closely connected 
with the rise and development of international 


commerce. In the Middle Ages certain cities 
granted trading privileges, which amounted at 
times to the creation of free trade zones, with 
respect to groups of merchants, classes of com- 
modities, specified periods of time or selected 
geographical areas. In the period of mercantilism 
the general movement for national economic 
consolidation behind high tariff walls threatened 
to disrupt international trade and many coun- 
tries found it indispensable to exempt certain 
maritime cities from the general customs regu- 
lations. Thus Leghorn and Genoa were declared 
free port towns in the sixteenth century; Naples, 
Venice, Marseille, Bayonne and Dunkirk in the 
seventeenth century; Ancona, Messina, Trieste, 
P'iume and Gibraltar in the eighteenth century. 
The Hanse towns Hamburg and Bremen, which 
were made free ports in the early years of their 
existence, retained their privileges throughout 
this period. In a system of early capitalism the 
free port privilege was an important factor in 
the development of an active carrying trade, and 
most free ports became prominent as distrib- 
uting centers for overseas imports, serving the 
entire continent. 

With the growing industrialization of Europe 
in the nineteenth century the importance of the 
carrying trade in the economic life of the prin- 
cipal countries declined and the free port cities 
became to an increasing extent trading outlets 
and inlets for the hinterland. The raison (THre 
for free port privileges was thus disappearing. 
At the same time governments began to resent 
the loss of revenue entailed by the exemption of 
large areas from the customs territory; extensive 
free areas difficult to supervise offered large op- 
portunities for smuggling. One by one free ports 
were reincorporated in the general customs ter- 
ritory, so that by the end of the century free port 
cities almost completely disappeared in Europe. 

Free ports were not, however, entirely abol- 
ished. Some of the free port cities were per- 
mitted to retain a free zone where the business 
of the former ports could be carried on as before. 
With the subsequent development of large scale 
shipping and international commerce free zones 
were established in the ports of other countries. 
In the post-war period the multiplication of 
boundaries, the upward movement of customs 
tariffs and the general desire of countries to 
emancipate themselves from dependence on in- 
termediaries in world trade and to capture a slice 
of the trans-shipment trade for themselves led to 
a rapid extension of the device of free zones, 
with the result that there is at present hardly a 
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protectionist country of economic significance 
which does not provide or contemplate the pro- 
vision of free zone facilities. 

The free zone is important as a device for the 
centralization of international trade at a few focal 
points. The exclusion of the zone from a coun- 
try’s customs area makes it the natural distrib- 
uting point for imports intended for reexport. 
In this respect the free zone is superior to the 
system of refunding the import duty upon re- 
export; the latter entails formalities which may 
prove irksome. Since the importer into a free 
zone is at liberty to dispose of his goods either 
by reshipping them to foreign markets or by 
selling them in the domestic market he is in- 
clined to handle larger quantities and tempted 
to speculate on future demand on a larger scale; 
this makes for an increase in the turnover of a 
free zone. Shipping concerns are naturally at- 
tracted to free zones even at some sacrifice in 
rates charged for freight, because the opportu- 
nities of securing cargoes are better. This devel- 
opment is further reenforced by the tendency 
toward the concentration of transoceanic traffic 
in a few leading ports. The increase in tonnage 
and draft of ships necessitates well equipped har- 
bors, which are usually provided in free zones, 
and the increase in capital investment repre- 
sented by such ships calls for the acceleration of 
loading and unloading operations, which is facil- 
itated by the absence of customs inspection. 

Free zones are generally ecjuipped with spa- 
cious storage facilities such as warcho\ises and 
elevators in which room is provided for sorting, 
cutting, repacking and similar operations neces- 
sary to prepare merchandise for reshipment to 
various markets. The warrants issued by such 
warehouses enjoy general currency in the world 
markets and are accepted by banking houses en- 
gaged in financing international commercial traf- 
fic. Manufacturing is prohibited in most free 
zones, but even in such zones where it is per- 
mitted, for example, Hamburg, few industrial 
plants are found. The high rentals which neces- 
sarily prevail in such areas would add needlessly 
to the cost of production, and in the leading 
industrial countries the benefit derived from 
manufacturing in a free zone for shipment to 
foreign markets would not be great, for impor- 
tant raw materials may be imported duty free 
under most prevailing tariffs. 1 Inless local rea- 
sons favor the establishment of some special 
industry, the industrial activities of free zones 
are usually confined to shipbuilding and small 
scale auxiliaries to shipping. 


Free zones are usually opposed by extreme 
protectionists on the ground that they consti- 
tute a breach of the protective principle. Of 
greater importance is the current objection on 
the ground of overexpansion of free zone facili- 
ties, which for the time being has outrun the 
trading caj)acity of the world. Many of the newly 
established free zones have not justified the ex- 
penditure incurred in their equipment; and the 
excessive multiplication of free zones has ren- 
dered more difficult the concentration of trade, 
thus imj^airing one of the essential advantages 
of the free zone. 

Outside of luiropc free ports exist in vsomc 
Asiatic colonies of European j>owcrs. Hongkong, 
Singapore and Aden arc important centers of 
the carrying trade; that is, they serve the .same 
economic function as did the European free ports 
before the nineteenth century. Treaty ports in 
China did not play the part of free ports, but 
plans for the establishment of Chinese free ports 
have been recently discussed. 'Ehc I Iiiited States 
is an outstanding example of a protective coun- 
try which has never had free ports or free zones. 
Recent proposals for the establishment of free 
zones as a stimulus to the development of Amer- 
ican shipping came to nothing. 

Another device similar in purpose to the free 
zone is the bonded warehouse and the bonded 
manufacturing warehouse. I'he former is a place 
where goods intended for reexport may be en- 
tered and stored free of duty unless withdrawn 
for purposes of domestic consumption. The lat- 
ter is a building or enclosed area where imported 
goods may be handled, altered or manufactured 
with or without the admixture of domestic ma- 
terials and parts. 

The facilities ofl'ered by the bonding system 
arc similar in kind to those offered by the free 
zones but are inferior in eff ectiveness. The bond- 
ing system docs not aid in expediting the entry 
and clearance of shipping or the handling of 
merchandise, for shipments must undergo all 
the formalities of customs inspection before they 
are allowed to proceed for storage. The require- 
ment of providing bonds, in some instances 
double the amount of the duty, which are for- 
feited if the goods are stolen, lost, destroyed or 
fraudulently removed, increases the cost of han- 
dling goods. 'Ehe goods stored in the warehouses 
arc under the continuous supervision of customs 
authorities. The handling, sorting, mixing or 
repacking of the stored goods is impeded by 
restrictive customs regulations and finally the 
storing privilege itself is restricted both in point 
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of time and in the range of commodities. The 
usual limit on the storing period is three years, 
after which goods are declared abandoned; and 
perishable or dangerous commodities cannot be 
stored in bonded warehouses. 

Sven Helander 
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FREE 8ILVER. The fight for a bimetallic 
standard found its most striking expression in 
the free silver movement in the United States. 
During the Civil War the large issues of cur- 
rency and the ensuing rise of prices produced a 
situation in which many economic groups en- 
joyed unusual prosperity. When after 1865 the 
government proceeded to retire the greenbacks, 
strenuous opposition developed and further con- 
traction was eventually countermanded. In the 
early seventies labor organizations in the east 
and after the panic of 1873 the remnants of the 
granger organizations in the west and south 
entered national politics on platforms which 
demanded an increase in the currency. In 1878 
the industrial and agrarian wings of the Green- 
back party amalgamated and in the congressional 
and state elections of that year exerted consider- 
able influence. In the following period of gen- 
erally falling prices of farm products the agra- 
rian districts in particular increasingly insisted 
upon a currency policy which would lighten the 
burden of the farm mortgager and of the debtor 
classes in general. 

In the meantime another group of interests 
had begun to agitate for an increase in the cur- 
rency. Legislation enacted in 1873 and 1874 had 
demonetized the silver dollar and limited the 
legal tender value of silver to five dollars. This 
attracted little attention at the time inasmuch as 
there had been no silver in circulation for forty 
years. But almost immediately afterward the 
supply of available silver was tremendously in- 
creased by the exploitation of new mines in the 


western states and by various factors in the in- 
ternational currency situation. I'he price of 
silver rapidly declined. The American silver 
mines found the most lucrative outlet for their 
product closed by what they construed as dis- 
criminating legislation. As the price of silver 
continued to fall this legislation was attacked by 
an increasingly well organized and acrimonious 
silver party, which by 1877 had mustered sufli- 
cient strength to swing the House in favor of the 
Bland Bill calling for unlimited coinage of silver 
at a fixed ratio to gold. Although senatorial revi- 
sion had seriously restricted the scope of the 
original bill, the final Bland- Allison Act of 1878, 
by authorizing a monthly silver bullion pur- 
chase of S2, 000, 000 to $4,000,000 and by restor- 
ing in large part the legal tender value of silver, 
had represented a substantial gain for the infla- 
tionist movement. 

The first convention of the Greenback-Labor 
party adopted an aggressive free silver resolution 
repudiating the Bland- Allison Act as an unsatis- 
factory compromise measure, and on a number 
of occasions in the same year the (ireenback- 
Labor and silver groups cooperated in passing 
minor measures aimed at their common an- 
tagonist, the commercial and banking interests 
of the east. In the presidential elections of 1880 
and 1884 the (xreenback-Labor candidates 
voiced, incidentally, free silver sentiments, but 
in neither election did the party approximate 
the strength which it had exhibited in 1878. 'Fhe 
post-panic depression was gradually yielding to 
a period of comparative prosperity. The limited 
coinage of silver exerted but a slight effect. The 
new currency tended on the whole to remain in 
the treasury except in periods of abnormal com- 
mercial activity, when it served tlie useful func- 
tion of supplementing the rather inelastic bank- 
note circulation. International bimetallic con- 
ferences, the first of which was authorized by 
legislation of 1878, were held at intervals, but 
the prospects of a binding currency agreement 
between nations did not appreciably improve. 

Agrarian distress, which had constituted one 
of the mainsprings of earlier inflationist agita- 
tion, was still a palpable factor in many sections 
of the west and even more in the south, but it 
tended in general to seek relief through non- 
political cooperation. Farmers’ alliances not dis- 
similar in character to the earlier granges began 
to spring up and spread through the agrarian 
sections of the south and the northwest. But it 
was not until the last year of the decade, under 
the stimulus of a returning period of depression. 
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that the first serious move was made toward the 
organization of agrarian interests on a national 
scale. In that year the Southern Farmers* Al- 
liance and the Northwestern Farmers* Alliance 
held conventions in St. Louis and entered into 
negotiations looking toward amalgamation. Al- 
though this was not formally effected, both the 
agrarian groups endorsed the currency views in 
the southern platform. 

More convinced than ever that his economic 
interests were being sacrificed by an indifferent 
government to the commercial and financial 
powers of the east the farmer was once again on 
the offensive. The prices of agricultural com- 
modities continued to decline, partly because of 
the opening up of rich areas of cultivation in the 
far western states and in foreign countries. Each 
year the farm debt became more burdensome. 
Each year the farmer became more dependent 
for his operating capital on local credit men who 
charged exorbitant rales of interest. 'Fhe pre- 
vailing credit system had often tended to trans- 
fer the management of the farm into alien hands 
and in many cases, especially throughout the 
south, had reduced the nominal owner to a state 
of virtual peonage. For the first time in the ex- 
perience of the American farmer the alternative 
of an escape from surrounding depression to the 
rich acres of an unlimited agricultural frontier 
was closed. 'Flic farmer needed currency and 
credit and felt that it was the obligation of the 
sovereign state to provide an adequate supply. 
This the government had failed to do. During a 
})eriod of rapid expansion in population and pro- 
duction along all lines the government had virtu- 
ally restricted its coinage to a single metallic 
base, which the farmer believed was limited in 
supply and incapable of adjusting itself to a 
rapidly changing demand, and the banknote 
currency to a base of government bonds limited 
in amount and destined to disappear with the 
repayment of the public debt. 

As to the exact remedy for this situation there 
was less unanimity of opinion. A number of the 
remedies proposed indicate unmistakably the 
persistent Greenbackism of many of the most 
active leaders in the new agrarian movement as 
well as their intense antipathy to the national 
banking system and its bond secured currency. 
Free and unlimited coinage of silver was likewise 
urged on the ground that the more plentiful 
metal had by its fall in price proved itself more 
sensitive to variations in the general price level. 
The Populist party of 1891, which drew its 
greatest strength from the agrarian population 
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while keeping the free silver question well in the 
foreground, tended to dissipate its strength on 
too wide a range of issues. Its somewhat quixotic 
platform undoubtedly alienated many potential 
allies, and despite the surprisingly successful 
showing of the Populist candidates in the elec- 
tions of 1 892 the hopes of the agrarian inffation- 
ists were still far from realization. It became in- 
creasingly apparent to the more intelligent lead- 
ers of the movement that in order to gain a wider 
following in certain influential circles, especially 
in the east, it was advisable to restrict their cur- 
rency program to demands for free silver. De- 
spite its continued appeal in many agrarian 
quarters Greenbackism rested upon a most in- 
secure basis. The world had experienced too 
many disorders with irredeemable paper in the 
past, and there was an underlying fear that addi- 
tional greenback issues might go the way of con- 
tinental currency in this country and the assig- 
nats in France. 

Circumstances within one of the older parties 
were soon to bring forth a capable leader and to 
give to the free silver movement an ideological 
integration and a general prestige which it had 
hitherto lacked. The Republicans in 1890, as a 
bid for the tariff votes of the senators from the 
newly admitted silver states and also to silence 
the threatening free silver group in Congress, 
had passed the Shennan Silver Purchase Act. 
Although this act failed almost as completely as 
had the Bland-Allison Act to satisfy free silver 
demands, one of its clauses, specifying that the 
Treasury certificates issued for the purchase of 
silver should be redeemable in “coin,** involved 
the succeeding Democratic administration in 
endless difficulties. To interpret coin to mean 
only silver would have represented an acknowl- 
edgment of the difficulty of maintaining the gold 
standard. On the other hand, it was not easy to 
maintain sufficient gold in the treasury reserves 
to guarantee the exchangeability of the Treasury 
notes with gold. The act was repealed during the 
panic of 1893, but Cleveland’s frantic attempts 
to preserve the treasury gold reserve against the 
steady inflow of silver certificates already out- 
standing involved recourse to heavy bond issues 
according to the terms of the Resumption Act of 
1875. unswerving resolution to maintain the 
gold standard and his willingness to increase still 
further the dependence of the government on 
New York banking interests alienated the grow- 
ing free silver section of the party. The Demo- 
cratic convention of 1896, after severely criticiz- 
ing Cleveland’s actions, was roused to a frenzy 
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of excitement by the eloquence of Bryan, who 
more thoroughly than any other trained polit- 
ical leader had assimilated the traditions of the 
free silver movement and who in his peroration 
fused twenty years of free silver agitation. 

Despite the strength of this appeal the silver 
party of 1896 labored under impossible handi- 
caps. Success at the polls could not be gained 
without complete victory in the agrarian sec- 
tions of the country, wherein Rejniblican tradi- 
tions were especially strong. In the manufactur- 
ing areas a very large element undoubtedly re- 
mained convinced that the primary issue was not 
silver but protection. The importers and the 
banking interests with international affiliations 
were naturally opposed to a silver currency at a 
time when virtually all European currencies 
were on a gold basis. Although Bryan was not 
content to portray merely the abstract advan- 
tages of the bimetallic system but charged that 
the country’s currency policy and the general 
price decline since 1873 were the result of a de- 
liberate tinkering with the country’s money in 
the interests particularly of the creditor classes, 
generally over the country the international pres- 
tige of gold had created an emotional sentiment 
hostile to free silver. Much intellectual opposi- 
tion to the Bryan faction was caused by the Re- 
publican party’s declaration that it would not 
oppose bimetallism if an effective international 
agreement among the leading countries of the 
world could be secured. Although the gold party 
secured pluralities west of the Mississippi only 
in Oregon, California, North Dakota, Minnesota 
and Iowa, the silver party was defeated. Its 
doom was scaled with the passage of the Gold 
Standard Act in 1900. 

The general rise in prices which began in 1897 
and continued during the next decade relieved 
the distress in agricultural districts. In 1900 the 
conditions regulating the establishment in rural 
sections of national banks with note issuing 
powers were liberalized. But even after 1900 
silver was retained as a considerable element in 
the American currency system. In 1918 the 
Pittman Act authorizing a huge sale of silver 
bullion to England carried a provision for the re- 
purchase of an equal amount from American 
mines; it was made effective in 1920-23. Silver 
coinage lost its importance, however, as a social 
and political issue. In the twentieth century the 
farmer’s need for capital led to demands for 
provision of better credit facilities and of gov- 
ernment assistance in marketing. The struggle 
between the agrarian west and the industrial east 


has shifted its emphasis from the monetary to 
the credit system. 

Harold L. Reed 
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FREE TRADE now implies a commercial policy 
under which commodities may pass political 
frontiers without the payment of duties or under 
which duties arc either charged only on com- 
modities not produced at home or offset by cor- 
responding duties on that part of the supply 
which is produced at home. I’he term was used 
in other senses by earlier writers on trade. In the 
first part of the seventeenth century it usually 
referred to the removal or drastic modification 
of the privileges enjoyed by chartered trading 
companies, such as the Fellowship of the Mer- 
chant Adventurers of England or the London 
East India Company. Contemporary discussion 
was constantly preoccupied with the possibility 
of “a more open and free trade.” This was the 
issue raised by the free trade bills of 1604; in 
1622, a year of acute industrial depression, the 
question was referred to the commissioners of 
trade; and again in 1650 a commission under the 
chairmanship of Sir Harry Vane was instructed 
to inquire “whether it be necessary to give way 
to a more open and free trade than that of com- 
panies and societies.” This concern about the 
privileges of the trading companies was only a 
special aspect of the attack on monopolies. Such 
privileges often rested on a threefold basis: a 
grant from the crown, the suppression of inter- 
nal competition and a protective trade policy. 
Whatever may be said of the royal intention, it 
cannot be denied that serious abuses arose in 
practise. The opposition was vigorous and in the 
course of it the principle of economic liberty was 
frequently asserted. Internal monopolies were 
practically abolished by the Long Parliament 
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and thus a step in the direction of freedom of 
trade was taken much earlier in England than 
on the continent. But the monopolies enjoyed 
by companies engaged in foreign trade survived, 
because in this sphere the consequences of com- 
petition seemed likely to be disastrous. To in- 
sure a favorable balance of trade contemporary 
opinion considered that some degree of regula- 
tion was essential. 

The action dictated by the balance of trade 
theory gave another meaning to free trade. In 
the last two decades of the seventeenth century 
there was much discussion of the relative advan- 
tages of prohibition and free trade, especially 
in connection with trade with France. Here free- 
dom meant the conversion of a prohilntory into 
a moderate tariff. Davenant makes the point 
clear when he writes “ ... if both Kingdoms 
can agree upon just and equal duties to be laid 
on their respective commodities, a free trade 
with France can never be dangerous to ling- 
land.” The Whigs, however, for political reasons 
exploited the notion that trade with France was 
necessarily harmful. Profiibition had first been 
imposed in 1678 (29 and 30 Car. 11, c. i) and the 
policy was confirmed after the accession of Wil- 
liam and Mary. Bolingbroke s attempt in 1713 
to include more liberal commercial clauses in 
the Treaty of Utrecht ended in failure. Joshua 
Gee, a leading merchant often consulted by the 
government at that time, had no hesitation in 
declaring that “France, above all other nations, 
is the worst for England to trade with.” It is 
against the background of these restrictions that 
the writings of “the Tory Free Traders,” Josiah 
Child, Dudley North and Charles Davenant, 
must be read. They rightly insisted that the 
Whig contention was based on the crude con- 
sideration of the particular balance of trade with 
FVance and not on a more comprehensive view. 
Incidentally they enunciated broad principles 
and from isolated passages it would be easy to 
suggest that they were more enlightened than 
they actually were. Davenant asserts that “trade 
is in its nature free, finds its own channel and 
best directeth its own course,” Still it would be 
a great mistake to suppose that he was a free 
trader in the modern sense of the term. 

The idea that there is a distribution of re- 
sources which makes countries interdependent 
was constantly expressed by mercantilist writers. 
They often stated it to be a providential arrange- 
ment. Gerard Malynes declared in 1601 that 
“God caused nature to distribute her benefits, 
01 his blessings to sevcrall climates supplying 
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the barennesse of some things in our country 
with the fruitfulnesse and store of other coun- 
tries, to the ende that entcrchangeably one com- 
monweale should live with another.” Sir William 
Petty adumbrated the theory of the territorial 
division of labor and in 1676 laid dowm the rule 
that “each country flourisheth in the manufac- 
ture of its own native commodities.” But the 
mercantilists were not prepared to admit that 
unregulatetl tratlc would be of mutual advan- 
tage. The earlier writers w^ere convinced that it 
w^ould not insure the requisite accumulation of 
treasure in coin or bullion within their country 
and their successors felt that it w^ould not maxi- 
mize employment at home. Consequently the 
weight of opinion was against the removal of 
restrictions on trade. The ruling conception of 
the balance was not effectively challenged until 
the second part of the eighteenth century. Such 
free Iratle ideas as found expression were essen- 
tially criticisms directed against the hardships 
sufl'ered by certain interests or against the com- 
mercial implications of foreign policy. Josiah 
Child, whose political convictions led him to ad- 
vocate more liberal trade relations with France, 
W’as anxious to restrict the trade of the American 
colonies to the mother country. 'I'he regulation 
of all colonial trade so as to correct adverse 
balances with foreign countries w^as generally 
recognized as desirable. For example, by paying 
bounties on the production of naval stores in 
America it was hoped to eliminate England’s 
dependence on the Baltic countries for such 
supplies. 

In England the natural tendency toward eco- 
nomic integration was not hindered by the levy- 
ing of local duties on the movement of commod- 
ities. So far as the inadecjuate means of transport 
allowed goods could be moved freely from one 
part of the country to the other. There is indeed 
much complaint in the sixteenth century of the 
invasion of local markets by merchants who 
offered for sale articles made in more distant 
localities. Scotland, however, was a separate 
country and until the union with England in 1707 
there were considerable restrictions on trade 
between the two countries. Severe limitations 
on trade with Ireland survived throughout the 
eighteenth century despite William Pitt’s attempt 
in 1785 to initiate a more liberal policy. In west- 
ern Europe a complicated system of duties ex- 
isted even within the boundaries of sovereign 
states. In France, for example, internal economic 
unity was not achieved until the revolution. 
There was a nctw^ork of tolls, feudal dues and 
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provincial customs duties and even of prohibi- 
tions on the movements of foodstuffs. Transport 
was consequently so costly, where it was per- 
mitted, that the peasants often allowed their 
produce to decay rather than attempt to reach 
a distant market. Colbert attempted to effect 
some reforms in this system but without any 
notable success. 

The reaction in France against excessive gov- 
ernment regulation led to the first definite formu- 
lation of a theory of free trade. The physiocrats, 
in opposition to the policy of fostering manufac- 
tures, insisted that the wealth of a country arose 
from agriculture and demanded that this should 
therefore enjoy complete freedom. In this they 
were primarily thinking of the removal of all 
restrictions on internal trade. According to their 
principles there was little or no advantage in 
foreign trade, a view which naturally made them 
regard the whole mercantile system as futile. So 
they were prepared to accept the general appli- 
cation of their gospel of laissez fairCy laissez 
passer \ that is, the free movement of commodi- 
ties and persons without any regard to national 
frontiers. The whole conception of the balance 
of trade they regarded as absurd and mischie- 
vous and they challenged the view that a country 
could gain any advantage by imposing limita- 
tions on trade. It is possible to explain the par- 
ticular policy advocated by the physiocrats by 
reference to circumstances of the time. Agri- 
culture was unduly cramped by the restrictions 
which weighed heavily on the producers. I'he 
importance <ff the physiocrats, however, lies in 
the fact that they went beyond the criticisms of 
details and elaborated a complete system. 'Fhcy 
envisaged a natural order of society, the opera- 
tion of which was frustrated by the ill advised 
intervention of governments. The demand for 
freedom of trade was no longer a protest from 
those individuals who felt the injustice of this or 
that regulation; it was the assertion of a general 
principle. 

The reaction against the mercantile system was 
not so clearly marked in England. There were 
no internal restrictions of the kind which existed 
in France and contemporaries were generally 
satisfied that the commercial policy pursued with 
respect to Ireland and the American colonies was 
of advantage to the country. Matthew Decker, 
who in 1744 advocated the abolition of customs 
duties on imports and of bounties on exports, 
exerted little or no influence on opinion. The 
exposure of the fallacy of the balance of trade 
theory by David Hume had no immediate effect. 


It was left for Adam Smith to subject the pre- 
vailing commercial system to detailed criticism 
in the Wealth of Nations While he shared 

with the physiocrats a belief in natural liberty, 
he did not content himself with the assertion 
of that principle. He examined all the devices 
of the mercantilists with obvious zest. 'Fhey were 
accused of erecting “the sneaking arts of under- 
ling tradesmen into “political maxims for the 
conduct of a great empire.’* 'I’o his first readers 
his treatment of this part of the subject must 
have seemed a resounding challenge to existing 
practise. He himself felt that the attack would 
be resented and that “the prejudices of the pub- 
lic” and “the private interests of many individ- 
uals” would rally to the defense of the system. 
“To expect,” he wrote, “that freedom of trade 
should ever be entirely restored in Great Britain 
is as absurd as to expect that an Oceana or 
Utopia should ever be established in it.” This 
sense of practical difficulties distinguishes Adam 
Smith from the physiocrats. The logical com- 
pleteness of their system proved a stumbling- 
block to men of affairs. Adam Smith did tiot 
elevate the principle of laissez faire into an abso- 
lute doctrine. There was in his view a strong 
presumption in favor of its application to con- 
temporary commercial questions. He does not 
deny that an industry may be acquired sooner 
by the adoption of protective measures than it 
otherwise would be; but he insists that the ex- 
pense of such a measure is certain while the 
advantage is doubtful. I'he interest of the people 
as a whole, the consumers, is much more likely 
to be promoted by allowing capital investment 
to take its own course. Similarly the colonial 
system seemed to Adam Smith to be a great 
illusion, an elaborate attempt to force capital 
into a distant trade where it earned a smaller 
return than if it had been invested nearer home. 
His comment on the attitude toward trade with 
France is characteristic: “If those two countries, 
however, were to consider their real interest, 
without either mercantile jealousy or national 
animosity the commerce of France might be 
more advantageous to Great Britain than that 
of any other country, and for the same reason 
that of Great Britain to France.” He did not 
share the contempt which the physiocrats had 
for foreign trade. Agriculture, industry and trade 
were all to the national advantage provided they 
were taken up in the course of things and not 
forced by artificial means. Any measures which 
prevented each country from sharing in the nat- 
ural distribution of the products of the v/orld 
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must necessarily be harmful, for there was a 
landamental economic interdependence. 

Adam Smith was skeptical about the influence 
of theoretical considerations in practical affairs. 
His arguments received powerful rccnforcement 
from events in the American colonies. The at- 
tempt of the mother country after 1763 to enforce 
the laws of trade met with determined oppo- 
sition. When the independence of the United 
States was recognized twenty years later the old 
colonial system was badly shaken, but by that 
time British merchants were coming to see that 
the superiority of their manufactures would in- 
sure their hold on the American market. A more 
liberal trade policy was winning general accept- 
ance. In 1786 William Pitt succeeded where 
Bolinghroke had failed. A commercial treaty W'as 
negotiated with France in which prohibitive 
duties for the most part gave place to moderate 
duties. The general principle of reciprocity in 
trade and navigation was recognized. Unfortu- 
nately the outbreak of the French Revolution 
put an end to this arrangement before its effects 
could be properly estimated. It is significant, 
however, that a crisis was provoked in the textile 
areas in France which was due to the superior 
industrial position of Great Britain. As far as it 
went, the experience of the years from 1786 to 
1793 served to strengthen the conviction among 
British manufacturers that greater freedom of 
trade would be to their advantage. 

'The almost continuous state of war in Europe 
up to 1815 violently interfered with the course 
of trade, (jrcat Britain and France attempted to 
do economic damage to one another by means of 
blockades and other devices. The attitude of 
Great Britain toward neutral shipping provoked 
the War of 1812 with the United States of Amer- 
ica. When peace was restored in Europe in 1815 
each belligerent faced the question of what com- 
mercial policy ought to be pursued in the diffi- 
cult period of recovery. In Great Britain the 
process of industrialization had made rapid al- 
though unequal progress and the main problem 
was whether the post-war dislocation could be 
met by finding foreign markets for manufactured 
goods. But the continental countries had all 
adopted high tarifiFs. In France Napoleon had 
deliberately done so to foster manufactures. Al- 
though the Restoration monarchy was prepared 
to modify the policy of prohibition it found 
vested interests so powerful that a tariff act was 
passed in 1816 which confirmed a system of high 
protection. Great Britain had emerged from the 
war with an unwieldy tariff system which had 
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been built up in the effort to find sources of 
indirect taxation for its prosecution. The landed 
interests had endeavored to safeguard their posi- 
tion by the Corn Law^ of 1815, which prohibited 
the importation of foreign wheat until the price 
reached eighty shillings a quarter. Public dis- 
tress raised the question wdiether if foreign food 
supplies were freely admitted an outlet might be 
found for British manufactures. One of the ban- 
ners at “Peterloo” in 1819 bore the words “No 
Corn Laws.” A definite lead was given to opin- 
ion by the presentation of the Merchants’ Peti- 
tion to the House of Commons in May, 1820. 
It was drafted by 'Phomas Tooke for a group of 
London merchants and gave precise expression 
to the leading principles of free trade. “Freedom 
from restraint,” it was asserted, “is calculated 
to give the utmost extension to foreign trade, 
and the best direction to the capital and industry 
of the country.” 'The Manchester Chamber of 
Commerce, which was founded that same sum- 
mer, registered the opinion that “to indulge an 
expectation that other countries will take the 
manufactures of this kingdom without our re- 
ceiving in return such articles as they produce, 
is delusive and injurious to our best interests” 
(Manchester Statistical Society, Transactions^ 
for December 10, 1930). These declarations may 
be said to have initiated a movement which 
made steady, if slow, advance during the next 
twenty years. 

The advocates of free trade had the great ad- 
vantage that the tariff which they were attacking 
could not be defended on any principle. Their 
difficulties arose partly from the opposition of 
vested interests but mainly from the difficulty 
of suggesting in the absence of the income tax 
(which had been repealed in 1816) means of 
obtaining revenue to compensate for any remis- 
sions in indirect taxation. William Huskisson 
made the first inroad upon the syvStem in the 
years 1823 to 1827. His reforms were moderate 
and commended themselves to practical business 
men. Several prohibitions were removed and 
import duties reduced. He contended that a 
maximum rate of 30 percent provided sufficient 
protection to native manufacturers in the hardest 
cases. The revision of the timber duties, which 
had been practically prohibitive to the Baltic 
supply, left the colonies in a preferential posi- 
tion. The principle of reciprocity was introduced 
into the navigation acts. These reforms naturally 
raised the question of the revision of the Corn 
Law of 1815. An attempt in 1827 to introduce a 
sliding scale arrangement by which the import 
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duty on wheat should vary with the home price 
proved abortive; but the Wellington ministry in 
the following year successfully carried a bill 
based on the same principle, although less favor- 
able to importation. It was accepted by free 
traders as an improvement, and a succession of 
fairly good harvests prevented a vigorous agita- 
tion from arising for some years. 

Huskisson had removed many of the more 
unreasonable elements from the British tariff, 
but he left it a comprehensive protective system. 
For ten years little progress was made in the 
direction of simplification. The industrial de- 
pression which followed the financial crisis of 
1837 reopened the whole issue in a most acute 
form. There was a succession of budget deficits 
and the existing tax system seemed quite inca- 
pable of meeting the difficulty. The manufac- 
turing interests indeed had largely adopted the 
view that the burden of indirect taxation was 
mainly responsible for the failure of industry to 
recover. In particular they felt that the corn 
laws operated to close foreign markets to their 
goods. This conviction led to the foundation of 
the National Anti-Corn Law League in Man- 
chester early in 1839. Under the leadership of 
Richard Cobden and John Bright a great cam- 
paign was launched which by concentration on 
the main issue, skill in argument and resourceful- 
ness in methods soon aroused opinion through- 
out the country. The ground was prepared for a 
thorough application of free trade principles. 

But the practical steps were taken by Sir 
Robert PceFs ministry from 1841 to 1846. Peel 
had the temper and outlook of an administrator. 
He was more concerned with the difficulties of 
the moment than with theoretical considera- 
tions. A Committee on Import Duties, which 
reported in 1840, had drawn attention to the 
fact that there were nearly twelve hundred items 
in the list of dutiable goods and it had suggested 
that a drastic reduction of these would “facilitate 
the transactions of commerce, benefit the reve- 
nue, diminish the cost of collection and remove 
the multitudinous sources of complaint and vex- 
ation.” Peel decided to deal with the national 
emergency by following these recommendations. 
Protecting himself against a possible temporary 
loss of revenue by reimposing the income tax 
for three years, he undertook a comprehensive 
revision of the tariff. The general principles of 
the reforms of 1842 were the removal or relaxa- 
tion of prohibitory duties; the reduction of duties 
on raw materials to a point not exceeding 5 per- 
cent ad valorem, on partially manufactured arti- 


cles to a point not exceeding 12 percent ad 
valorem and on manufactured articles to a point 
not exceeding 20 percent ad valorem. 

In 1845 Peel returned to the tariff question 
and sought an extension of the income tax to 
carry reform to another stage. He now proposed 
wholesale remissions of duties; some 430 articles, 
mostly raw materials, were to be removed from 
the tariff list. His approach toward a definitely 
free trade position was obvious. But the crucial 
test of protection to agriculture remained. He 
had revised the sliding scale in 1841 with the 
twofold object of preventing speculative dealing 
and of securing a remunerative price for home 
grown corn. I’here he had left the question de- 
spite the increasing intensity of the anti-corn 
law agitation. The dramatic events of 1846 were 
precipitated by the failure of the potato crop in 
Ireland. Peel decided that circumstances de- 
manded that the corn laws should go and he 
carried through their repeal at the cost of all his 
political prospects. The administration had not 
only greatly simplified the tariff, it had given a 
great impetus to the free trade movement. The 
principles on which rested the arguments for the 
free import and export of goods had been widely 
discussed and their complete adoption had been 
strongly advocated by a growing body of opin- 
ion. The navigation laws were repealed in 1849 
as a necessary corollary to the abandonment of 
the corn laws. 

While Peel had been influenced by what he 
felt to be practical consideratimis, W. E. Glad- 
stone, who had been his lieutenant throughout, 
had come to the conviction that the work ought 
to be carried to such a point that the tariff wordd 
remain purely for revenue. In his budget of 1853 
Gladstone followed the principles that semi- 
manufactured goods should be admitted duty 
free and that such manufactured goods as were 
retained in the tariff' should not be charged more 
than 10 percent ad valorem. His task was inter- 
rupted by the outbreak of the Crimean War and 
was resumed and completed in i860. 

But the movement had now taken on a wider 
significance. So far it had been greatly favored 
by the trend of events in Great Britain. The 
enunciation of general principles by economists, 
while it had not provided driving force, had 
helped practical men to find justification for 
what they wanted and to give them a clear objec- 
tive. The country was becoming thoroughly in- 
dustrialized in a world where agriculture was still 
dominant. To change the balance in Great Brit- 
ain definitely in favor of manufactures seemed 
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highly desirable if access could be found to 
foreign markets. Such access could best be se- 
cured by accepting their agricultural products. 
But it was not so easy to demonstrate that other 
countries would gain from this arrangement. If 
they had industrial possibilities they might not 
be best serving their own interests by opening 
their doors to British manufactured goods. 

In France industry had made considerable 
progress but high protection was maintained 
until the establishment of the Second Empire, 
although there was a growing demand from the 
commercial interests for a less restrictive policy. 
Events in Great Britain had stimulated a move- 
ment in favor of free trade and Frederic Bastiat 
had clearly expounded the teaching of the Anti- 
Corn Law League to his fellow countrymen. 
Napoleon iii had been impressed by tlie achieve- 
ments of Sir Robert Peel and made some experi- 
ments in reducing tariffs by decrees, but an 
attempt to remove prohibitions by legislation in 
1856 met with such strong opposition that it had 
to be abandoned. Political considerations, how- 
ever, suggested the advantage of pressing for 
better relations with Great Britain and he ap- 
proved of private consultations between Cobden 
and Rouher, the minister of commerce, with a 
view to the negotiation of a commercial treaty. 
The emperor claimed the right to amend the 
tariff by treaty without reference to the Cham- 
ber. Cobden on his part was averse to the 
principle of making concessions to particular 
countries. In the upshot a treaty was entered 
upon by w^hich France was to remove all prohi- 
bitions after October i , 1861 , and to redvice high 
duties to 30 percent ad valorem. It also conceded 
a most-favored-nation clause whicli was to give 
Great Britain the advantage of any lower duties 
subsequently granted to other countries. Great 
Britain, however, associated this treaty with the 
budget of i860, which abolished all duties on 
manufactured articles and brought the number 
of commodities retained in its tariff down to 
forty-eight. These concessions were given to all 
the world and completed the scheme to which 
Gladstone had committed himself. The terms 
of the treaty with France were stated in general 
terms. In the detailed negotiations which fol- 
lowed its ratification France agreed to duties well 
below the maximum of 20 percent on a great 
variety of commodities. Moreover, France en- 
tered upon a number of commercial treaties with 
Belgium, the Zollverein, Italy, Switzerland and 
other customs areas, in which lower duties were 
often arranged, and under the most-favored- 
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nation clause Great Britain secured the advan- 
tage of these rates. 

The Anglo-French Commercial 'Treaty ush- 
ered in a period which witnessed a general move- 
ment toward free trade. Cobden and Bright had 
always stressed the international aspect of their 
campaign. 'J’here were many writers on the con- 
tinent w ho iu'lieved that universal free trade was 
well within the realm of practical politics. Econ- 
omists considered freedom of trade as an axiom 
of their science. It is true that Friedrich List 
had ia his Das tiationale System der politischen 
Oekonomic (Stuttgart 1841; tr. by S. S. Lloyd, 
London 18S5) contended that it was premature 
for a country to open its doors freely to foreign 
supplies before its own economic potentialities 
had been thoroughly explored and developed. 
He accepted freedom of trade as an end; but 
he wanted each state capable of doing so to 
achieve industrial maturity before adopting it. 
'This meant in practise a long period of protec- 
tion in countries which had made little industrial 
progress. Germany was, in his view, in this cate- 
gory. But his teaching had no immediate effect. 
The happenings in Cireat Britain lent prestige 
to free trade opinion and the balance of interests 
in Germany was such that an open market for 
cereals was attractive, while the danger from the 
importation of cheap manufactured goods was 
not widely feared. Within the German Zollve- 
rcin the inllucnce of the landowners and traders 
of the north was much more powerful than that 
of the iron and cotton manufacturers of the 
south. At its inception in 1834 the Zollverein, 
following the lead of Prussia, whose liberal tariff 
of 1818 showed the influence of Smith’s ideas, 
adopted a moderate tariff; the desire to repel 
Austria and to attract the northwestern states of 
Hanover and Oldenburg confirmed this policy. 
The Zollverein was thus prepared to take its part 
in the negotiatioji of the liberal commercial trea- 
ties of the sixties. A similar movement toward 
free trade took place in Sweden, while Switzer- 
land continued its non-protectionist tariff policy. 
Holland by a series of reductions beginning in 
1845 and culminating in 1877 eliminated all 
duties except 5 percent on manufactured goods 
retained for revenue purposes. Belgium repealed 
its corn laws In 1850 and by 1857 was practically 
a free trade country. 

But a general system of free trade was never 
achieved in Europe. The beginnings of a reac- 
tion appeared in the seventies and became very 
marked in the eighties. Among the leading 
causes must be placed the more violent expres- 
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sion of national sentiment, the growing indus- 
trialization and the improvements in transport 
which brought cheap American grain to the Eu- 
ropean markets. In each country there were 
special circumstances. A considerable body of 
French opinion had never been reconciled to the 
policy of Napoleon lii. Step by step France re- 
turned to a very definitely protective position, 
which was finally confirmed in the Meline tariff 
of 1892. In Germany the situation was more 
complicated. The empire continued the liberal 
policy of the Zollverein until 1879. The iron and 
cotton manufacturers still complained very bit- 
terly of the dumping of British goods. The Prus- 
sian landowners were beginning to feel the effect 
of the competition of cheap transatlantic com. 
Bismarck was also gravely concerned about the 
financial requirements of the empire. He decided 
therefore to revise the tariff; to give a measure 
of protection to manufacturers and agricultur- 
ists which would at the same time increase the 
yield of indirect taxes. The new tariff which 
came into force in 1880 imposed a moderate 
duty on a great variety of commodities, for the 
main purpose was to raise revenue; hut during 
the discussion Bismarck had definitely expressed 
the view that whatever the merits of the theory 
of free trade might be it was impossible to main- 
tain it when other countries were surrounding 
themselves with customs barriers. 

The reaction was also felt in Great Britain. 
The excess of imports over exports aroused 
alarm, and it was asked whether the balance of 
trade was not unfavorable and whether it would 
not necessarily remain so as long as Great Brit- 
ain was a free trade country while others were 
elaborating protective tariffs. The critics of free 
trade advocated what they called fair trade, a 
system the essential principle of which was retali- 
ation in tariff policy, although it also contained 
elements of empire free trade. They demanded 
a tariff on the manufactures of all countries which 
did not admit British goods duty free. With the 
revival of trade in the nineties little more was 
heard about fair trade. But a much more serious 
challenge to the free trade position was launched 
by Joseph Chamberlain in 1903 when he opened 
his tariff reform campaign. Suggestions had been 
made from time to time that the British Empire 
might be more closely bound together by means 
of a commercial union. The problem was a com- 
plicated one because of the variety of tariff poli- 
cies which existed within the empire. The United 
Kingdom was free trade, the self-governing do- 
minions had each built up a protective tariff, 


while India and the crown colonies had their 
own systems. Chamberlain s proposals combined 
ideas of imperial preference with those of pro- 
tection of the home market and retaliation to 
force open foreign markets. He had to admit 
that the taxation of foreign imj'jorted foodstuffs 
by Great Britain would have lO be an essential 
clement in any effective scheme of imperial pref- 
erence. The general election of 1906 was a com- 
plete triumph for free trade principles and Great 
Britain entered upon the World War with her 
tariff system unmodified. Belgium and Holland 
also remained essentially free trade countries up 
to the World War. 

The war brought with it a marked strengthen- 
ing of the protectionist position everywhere. The 
United States, which in the tariff of 1913 had 
given some faint signs of abandoning its tradi- 
tional high protectionist policy and of moving 
in the direction advocated by the strong intellec- 
tual movement in favor of free trade, entered in 
1921 upon an era of increased protection. Even 
Holland and Belgium imposed certain protec- 
tionist duties, although tliey still remain with 
countries of relatively liberal tariffs. Great Brit- 
ain imposed duties in 1915 on the importation 
of certain luxuries with a view to maintaining 
the foreign exchanges. In 1919 prcferetice was 
given on practically all articles subject to existing 
customs duty if they came from any part of the 
British Empire. Two years later safeguarding 
rates were applied to certain foreign goods if 
offered for sale at prices below cost of production 
or below that at which similar goods could be 
profitably manufactured in the ffnited King- 
dom. Empire goods were exempted from these 
duties. The proposal for a more thoroughgoing 
application of protective measures was rejected in 
the general election of 1923, but some increased 
protection was instituted by the Conservatives 
after their return to power in 1924. Protectionist 
proposals failed again in 1929. Great Britain is 
still more liberal than any other country in its 
tariff policy, but the agitation for more protec- 
tion is very strong. Even many of the trade 
unionists, including especially those whose par- 
ticular industry has suffered from foreign com- 
petition, such as the textile workers, are moving 
toward protection, in opposition to the tradi- 
tional Labour party policy of free trade. 

In other countries too the peculiar problems 
of the post-war years have shaken the faith of 
many free traders —the concern about the main- 
tenance of key industries,” the natural unwill- 
ingness to see industries which have developed 
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or grown large during abnormal war years decay 
in the face of strong foreign competition, the fear 
of dumping due to the collapse of continental 
currencies, the difficulty of finding an adequate 
revenue, the alarming increase in unemploy- 
ment. For all these it has been suggested in turn 
that a remedy may be found by departing even 
farther from free trade principles. The world 
wide industrial depression has strengthened the 
agitation. In some cases protection is regarded 
as a remedy for specific ills of a temporary dura- 
tion; in others it is advocated as a scientific 
method of dealing with economic factors. 

There is, however, a general recognition of 
the fact that the heaping up of tariff walls since 
the war has been a hindrance to economic re- 
covery. Attempts have been made by the l^eaguc 
of Nations and other international agencies to 
induce countries to adopt a more reasonable 
policy. The International Ivconomic Conference 
at Geneva in 1927 passed a resolution to the 
effect that “the titne has come to put an end to 
the increase in tariff s and to mo\’e in the opposite 
direction.” The conference recommended that 
“the nations should take steps forthwith to re- 
move or diminish those barriers that gravely 
hamper trade.” Implicit in the Pan-Europe 
scheme, in the suggested Austro-German cus- 
toms union and even in Lord Beaverbrook’s 
agitation for empire free trade is a recognition 
of the economic value of a large free trade area. 
But highly abnonnal economic, financial and 
political conditions have militated against the 
lowering of customs duties, or even the stabiliz- 
ing of the present rate, by general agreement. 
Impediments to trading have been multiplied 
by the break up of great political units in Europe, 
and national animosities have blinded people to 
the consequences for themselves as well as for 
their neighbors. 

J. F. Rkes 
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freedom. See Liberty. 

freedom of ASSEMBLY". See Assembly, 
Rioht of. 

freedom of ASSOCIAITON. The prin- 
ciple of freedom of association has two aspects. 
On the one hand, it involves the idea of a recog- 
nized legal riglit on the part of all persons to 
combine for the promotion of purposes in which 
they arc interested; 011 the other, it includes the 
right freely to assemble for the purpose of public 
meeting. 

Each aspect of the principle has a long and 
complex history behind it. Freedom of associa- 
tion has never been universally admitted as a 
legal right until the present day; and even now 
it is hedged about, in most countries, with im- 
portant restrictions which cut at its root. The 
essence of the problem involved may be said to 
be the fact that membership in an association 
tlu; purposes of which conflict with those ap- 
proved by the government of a given state in- 
volves issues of allegiance which the state is not 
prepared to confront. Until quite modern times 
these issues revolved round the relationship be- 
tween church and state. Protestant states tended 
to limit the right of Roman Catholics freely to 
worship in their own way, on the ground that 
they owed allegiance to a foreign sovereign, the 
pope, and hence could not be regarded as satis- 
factory citizens of the secular community to 
which they belonged. Roman Catholic states, as 
France under Louis xiv, took the view that 
national unity was impaired by difl'ering reli- 
gious views; and the revocation of the Edict of 
Nantes in 1685 was intended to make coincident 
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membership of the state and the church. In 
general this phase of the problem is largely al- 
though, as Spain, Mexico and Italy make plain, 
by no means wholly obsolete; and the issues 
involved have been transferred to other fields. 

These are in general political and industrial. 
On the one hand is the problem of the treatment 
to be meted out to groups which dissent from 
generally held views in a particular community. 
Combination to promote such views has vari- 
ously been regarded as legal or as so highly 
illegal as to merit the severest punishment. In 
Great Britain, for example, there is no legal 
barrier to the formation of any association how- 
ever widely its purposes may diverge from those 
normally accepted by public opinion; action to 
promote such purposes may nevertheless easily 
bring its proponents w^ithin the ambit of a rather 
widely drawn law’ of sedition. In the United 
States a similar general freedom to combine 
exists; but most states have passed laws to make 
illegal combinations w’hich seek to promote syn- 
dicalist or communist opinions; the law of Cali- 
fornia has been most notoriously enforced. 

In countries where the tradition of the Roman 
law has been dominant the case has been other- 
wise. In France, for example, save for brief 
moments of revolutionary temper, as in 1789-^1 
and 1848-49, freedom of association has been 
rigorously controlled; and its general admission 
dates only from 1901. While freedom of asso- 
ciation is guaranteed to all German citizens in 
the Weimar constitution, the regulation of the 
constitutional right is left to the Reichstag to 
implement by suitable legislation. In Holland a 
general right of association was established by 
the constitution of 1848 with, however, the pro- 
viso that the law might regulate and limit its 
exercise in the interest of the public peace. Most 
modern written constitutions contain similar 
provisions. 

On the industrial side the history of freedom 
of association is comparatively modem. Broadly 
speaking, it synchronizes with the coming of 
the industrial revolution. Once great masses of 
workers were aggregated into factories, it was 
inevitable that they should form trade unions 
to protect and improve their standard of life; 
and the formation of similar bodies by their 
employers was equally inevitable. In England 
the movement ripened early; and the repeal of 
the combination laws in 1824-25 gave a general 
right to the formation of trade unions, subject, 
however, to serious limitations inherent in such 
other branches of the law as that of conspiracy. 


In the United States the general right of asso- 
ciation has similarly been gravely restricted in 
labor relations by the judicial interpretation of 
certain constitutional provisions, notably the 
Fourteenth Amendment, and by the use of the 
injunction against trade unions which seek the 
normal objectives of trade unionism. In France 
the right of industrial association was recognized 
before the general right of association and dates 
from 1884; Belgium legalized the right even 
earlier in 1866. In each case, however, the ex- 
istence of the general right must be read in the 
context of individual guaranties of protection 
afforded by the constitution to citizens, which 
in the practise of the courts considerably affect 
a freedom of association seeking to be more than 
nominal in character. It should be added that 
in countries where, as in Russia and Italy, the 
government is a dictatorship no freedom of 
association either industrial or political exists 
save where the object of a body is approved by 
the dictatorship. 

The necessity of presei*ving a special disci- 
pline in the military, naval and police forces of 
the modern state has presented a special prob- 
lem and has usually been held to justify a limi- 
tation upon the right of those engaged in them 
to form associations at all or to fonn associations 
having organic contact with outside bodies or 
to withhold their labor without the fulfilment 
of a unilateral contract of service. It is usual also 
to prohibit civil servants from activities which 
involve any action of the first two categories; 
but they are usually although, as France and 
Germany show, not necessarily prohibited while 
in the service of the state from taking part in 
such political activities as might prejudice the 
neutrality of the corps to which they belong. In 
some countries, further, all strikes are forbid- 
den; in others, as in Great Britain, workers 
engaged in particular forms of vital public utili- 
ties are debarred from the withdrawal of their 
labor without due notice. 

In general during the course of the last cen- 
tury the right to hold public meetings freely has 
won a slow although by no means universal rec- 
ognition. Sometimes, as in Great Britain and the 
United States, the holding of any meeting has 
been legal subject only to the maintenance of 
the public peace; and the observance of this 
right has then been a matter very largely de- 
pendent upon the character of police adminis- 
tration. In England indeed, perhaps the historic 
home of free assembly, a classic case [Beatty v, 
Gillbanks, 9 Q.B.D. 308 (1882)] established the 
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right of men to assemble freely even when it 
was known that their lawful intention would 
involve illegal acts on the part of opponents. In 
other countries the law has been less generous; 
and conditions such as obtaining previous per- 
mission from the police, confining the speeches 
made to a given language, limiting the age or 
character of the persons admitted, providing a 
list of speakers deemed satisfactory by the au- 
thorities and so on have been normally opposed. 
In the post-war period it is probable that the 
disturbed conditions of Europe have seen larger 
and more intense interference with freedom of 
assembly than in any other epoch since 1848. 

The outstanding names in the history of the 
theory connected with freedom of association 
are those of Hobbes and Rousseau on one side 
and, although implicitly rather than explicitly, 
John Locke on the other. In his classic Levia- 
than Hobbes argued against any permis.sion 
freely to form associations, on the ground, to 
use his homely metaphor, that corporations were 
“like worms within the entrails of a natural 
man/’ In his judgment they tended to detract 
from the allegiance men owe to the state and 
should therefore be rigorously discouraged. 
Rousseau took a similar view. Since for him the 
state embodied the general will which is by defi- 
nition infallible, any les.ser will must necessarily 
be inferior in quality and hurtful in action. He 
therefore urged the undesirability of a.ssociations 
on the ground that they interfere with the duty 
of the individual to give himself wholeheartedly 
to that general will which as embodied in the 
actions of the state represents his best interest. 
It was in accordance with Rousseau’s doctrine 
that the French National Assembly had passed 
in 1791 the Loi de Chapelier prohibiting the 
existence of associations. 

Locke took a different view. Whereas for both 
Hobbes and Rousseau the omnicompetent and 
organic character of the state was essential, for 
Locke its essence was that it should be botli 
atomistic and limited in function to certain 
specified purposes. One of these was the main- 
tenance of order; and he agreed that the state 
has the right of interference for this end. But 
his treatment of churches in the Letter concern- 
ing Toleration shows that in his view, so long as 
an association does not threaten the public peace, 
the state has no right to interfere with its activi- 
ties. That view is the effective beginning of 
liberal doctrine on the subject; a view, it may 
be added, which has received support from men 
so varied as Voltaire and Adam Smith, Royer- 
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Collard, Guizot, Benjamin Constant and Wil- 
liam Godwin. 

As a matter of social philosophy it is clear 
thai no state charged with the maintenance of 
social order can admit an unlimited right to 
freedom of association; for that would be to 
tolerate the existence of bodies actively engaged 
in an effort to seek its own overthrow by vio- 
lence. It seems therefore that the legal limit of 
free association should not be held to be ex- 
ceeded until the body concerned ceases to pro- 
mote its ends peacefully. 'Fhis is the implication 
of Mr. Justice Holmes’ well known dissent in 
Abrams v. United States [250 U. S. 616 (1919)]. 
'Fo illustrate: a government could hardly do 
otherwise than interfere with such a body as the 
Ulster V olunteers, who in 1913-14 announced 
their intention of resisting the application of the 
Home Rule Bill of that year by force of arms; 
who also engaged in military training and the 
purchase of military equipment to enable them 
to carry out their purj>ose. It is of course impor- 
tant that the government should have no power 
to judge the validity of their case; to confuse 
executive and judiciary in these crucial matters 
is to destroy the possibility of freedom. 

It is difficull in the light of history to see that 
anything has been gained in the long run by 
multiplying {prohibitions upon the right of asso- 
ciation. Where men feel passionately ujpon some 
object they will combine to promote it; and any 
prohibition upon their effort to do so only servx^s 
to drive their activities into secret channels where 
their discovery is more difficult. It may well be 
argued, for example, that much of the violence 
of French and Russian history in the nineteenth 
century was due to exaggerated suppression of 
the right to form political associations; for men 
who cannot persuade a government to accept 
their view will seek sooner or later to impose it 
upon that government. I^rohibitions do not seem 
to have any long run effect save that of exacer- 
bating the temper of the disjmtants. For while 
it may be tlruc that more cautious spirits will be 
driven by fear of the law to accept its prohibi- 
tions, that only leaves the association outlawed 
in the possession of more daring and desperate 
minds. The history of the revolutionary move- 
ment in Russia is a sufficient commentary upon 
this thesis. 

Experience shows, however, that there is solid 
ground for limiting the right of association within 
the armed forces of the state and, although less 
decisively, controlling the political activities of 
their members. The history of France and Spain 
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shows clearly the grave damage that results from 
allowing the army and navy to play a large part 
in the disposition of political forces. In a lesser 
degree this is true of the civil service, although 
here it is fairly certain that a line can conven- 
iently he drawn between civil servants engaged 
in the performance of important functions and 
those who may be regarded as no more than 
clerks who happen to serve the state rather than 
a private employer. The influence of the first 
class depends for its beneficial effect almost 
wholly upon public confidence in its neutrality; 
the influence of the second is no greater than 
that of any similar group of persons engaged in 
similar employment. 

The modern state must decide upon three 
grave questions. How far docs it propose to pro- 
tect individual freedom of contract? How far 
docs it propose, if at all, to limit the peaceful 
methods taken by industrial associations to ad- 
vance their interests; for instance, does it pro- 
pose to limit freedom to strike in vital public 
utilities? How far does it propose to declare ille- 
gal activities of industrial bodies which whether 
by reason of their purpose or their magnitude 
seek a change in the character of public policy; 
for example, a general strike to secure an eight- 
hour day in industry? '^fo the first jiroblem it 
may be said briefly that the modern state con- 
fronts a dilemma, since it is a commonplace in 
an industrial society that liberty of contract be- 
gins where equality of bargaining power begins; 
and it is just this equality of bargaining power 
that freedom of association seems alone able to 
secure. In any save the most newly settled areas 
the individual worker able to protect himself in 
an industrial sense is a sheer illusion. 

In any case the answer to this, as to the other 
questions, depends upon a political philosophy 
in which wide variations of opinion exist. Men 
will reply to them in terms of the kind of society 
they effectively want; and their effective wants 
will in turn depend most largely upon the dis- 
tribution of economic power in any given soci- 
ety. hVeedom of association, in short, raises 
issues which go to the root of the modern state. 
Its realization is the very essence of liberty in 
any society. Without it no other freedom can 
have very much content. With it the mainte- 
nance over any lengthy period of a social order 
distinguished by inequality is a matter of grave 
difficulty. This only can be said with confidence, 
that liberty of association is most easily main- 
tained where men are agreed about the kind of 
society they want. But to agree means as a rule 


that they have an equal interest in the results of 
its operations. Where that result is for long 
unequal it is certain to be challenged. Such chal- 
lenge is a threat to order; and in the effort to 
maintain it there are few governments prepared 
to allow freedom of association to continue. 

Harold J. Laski 
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FREEDOM OF CONllMC'r is a doctrine 
which came into constitutional law late in the 
nineteenth century. In its name courts are called 
upon to declare invalid statutes regulating the 
conduct of busiiie.ss and setting bounds to its 
domain. It is the judicial expression of the inde- 
pendence of the economic order from the over- 
lordship of the state. 'Fhe phrase belongs to law; 
its meaning is an importation from common 
sense and from economic thought. 

As the mediaeval order gave way before the 
impact of business and the machine process, an 
unplanned industrialism came into existence. 
Apart from the maintenance of legal institutions, 
such as property and contract, there w^as little 
chance for the exercise of formal social control. 
The opinion came to prevail that every man 
could protect himself through his right of con- 
tract, that the aggregate of terms of a multitude 
of bargains gave order to business activity and 
that industrial functions were best performed by 
being left to the interested parties. As business 
came to control industry, these popular notions 
were elaborated into an intellectual defense of 
its autonomy. The philosophers laid alternative 
foundations in natural rights and in utilitarian- 
ism; the economists constructed the theory of a 
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self-regulating industrial order; and the political 
thinkers formulated the practical philosophy of 
laissez faire. 

So long as individualism was unquestioned, 
freedom of contract was a reality rather than 
a judicial doctrine. Its formal expression de- 
manded an occasion for its assertion, a personnel 
of judges imbued with its spirit and legal cate- 
gories to serve as receptacles for its thought. The 
occasion came in the second half of the nine- 
teenth century — economic problems were dis- 
covered; exceptions were noted to laissez faire; 
and regulation began to be employed to put 
industrial matters to rights. If business was not 
to lose its integrity, an appeal had to be taken 
from the legislature to the judiciary; the higher 
law had to be invoked against statutes. To that 
end the economic theory of competition had to 
be converted into a doctrine of constitutional 
law. 

'riic jurists of the eighties and nineties were 
ready for the constructi\e task. They had for- 
mulated their social theories just as an agrarian 
was becoming an industrial society. They had 
experienced individual bargaining, could attest 
the justice in letting each man look out for him- 
self and were conscious of how America had 
prospered under its free institutions, d'hey did 
not easily distinguish liberty and property, for 
liberty meant the opportunity to acejuire prop- 
erty; they saw the emerging business community 
in terms of a pioneer society which was passing. 
The values of a frontier democracy wx're to the 
fore in their minds; to them one man was as 
good as another; a first principle of government 
was “equal rights to all and special privileges to 
none.’’ Their own views w'ere confirmed by the 
teachings of the classical economists and by the 
individualistic social theory of Herbert Spencer 
and of a William Graham Sumner who had not 
yet discovered the folk ways. I'hcy had begun 
the reading of law with Blackstone’s (Jonimen- 
taries, in which the individual is the hero and 
the state the villain in the piece; sampled Coke’s 
Second Institute, which was a by-product of 
revolt against authority; learned from Cooley the 
constitutional limitations upon government; and 
shared Maine’s discovery of the cultural signifi- 
cance of the replacement of status by contract. 
At the time the study of social maladjustment 
was just beginning; analyses did not exist to 
oppose fact to theory and to make clear in detail 
and with evidence wherein the industrial system 
did not work. The process of mind, especially 
in judicial circles, was still the way of dialectic. 


As separate exemplifications of the efficiency of 
checks and balances law , economics, politics and 
sociology were as one, and they were in accord 
with the prevailing common sense. 

The American constitution offered no more 
than the raw* materials, 'fhe best verbal bridge 
by wdiich economic thought might pass into law 
was contract; but liberty of contract is to be 
found neither on the parchment nor in the minds 
of the framers of the document, ’fhe strategic 
word appears only in the provision denying sanc- 
tion to laws “impairing the obligations of con- 
tract.” In its stead liberty had to be made to 
serve. The word had once meant no more than 
a privilege; an c\emptif)n of a town from the 
king's law' or the right of a feudal lord to levy 
toll upon passing traffic w'as a liberty. But in 
the English and American revolutions conscien- 
tious men had to a]')peal to a higher power to 
justify a revolt against authority, and liberty was 
freed from petty associations and glorified into 
an abstract right of man. 'I'lierc was appended 
to the constitution shortly after its adoption a 
provision that no person should be deprived of 
“life, liberty, or property without due process 
of law.” A like injunction was im])osed by the 
nation upon the states at the end of the Civil 
War; the state constitutions contain the same 
self-denying ordinance. A collocation of w^ords 
so evasive and compelling was an excellent ver- 
bal receptacle for current sense and reason. 
Moreover, the usages of the constitution meant 
more than its clauses; it had been drawn up 
when men believed in the order of nature; it 
recognized inalienable rights which the govern- 
ment could neither deny nor abridge; it was 
regarded as the highest law of the land; the Su- 
preme Court had been accepted as its official 
interpreter; and the people had been habituated 
to the declaration of the unconstitutionality of 
legislative acts. 

Although it embodies the supreme law of the 
land the constitution is not insulated against 
prevailing common sense. Almost as early as the 
Civil War the state courts were asserting that 
man wanted no sanction in law for a natural 
right to bargain. By the eighties they were de- 
claring statutes unconstitutional, even though 
they were unable to specify the prohibiting 
clause or to reduce their arguments to formal 
doctrine. 'I’he questionable acts took away nat- 
ural rights; added adult males, able to take care 
of themselves, to the insane, lunatics and imbe- 
ciles, who made up the common law category 
of persons incompetent to contract; and con- 
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travelled a law higher than that made by the 
legislature. 

It took time, skill and even accident for the 
United States Supreme Court to convert a group 
of constitutional ideas into a judicial laissez faire. 
The due process clause of the Fifth Amendment 
endured an interpretative obscurity of three 
quarters of a century. The purpose of the Four- 
teenth Amendment was at first understood by 
the public and declared by the court to be the 
protection of the rights of the newly enfran- 
chised blacks. Freedom of contract had to win 
its province; the field was in the possession of 
‘Hhe police power,” which might be used to 
promote “public health, safety, and morals” and 
even “the general welfare.” The justices who 
sat during the decades following the Civil War 
were not disposed to depart from traditional 
interpretation and were loath to override the will 
of erstwhile sovereign states. The police powder, 
with the help of the concepts of “public inter- 
est” and “common carrier,” was employed to 
give the regulation of public utilities a promising 
start [Munn v. Illinois, 94 U. S. 113 (1877)]. 
The police power was invoked to sanction the 
legislative grant of a monopoly in the slaughter- 
ing of livestock and again to sanction the legis- 
lative revocation of the grant. In the first case 
the argument that the grant of the monopoly 
denied to persons excluded “the right to a trade” 
and thus abridged “the privileges and immuni- 
ties” of national citizenship was rejected by a 
majority of one [Slaughter House Cases, 16 
Wallace 36 (1873)]. In the second case the mi- 
nority shifted their base to the deprivation of 
liberty “without due process of law,” argued not 
that the repeal was valid but that the original 
grant had been invalid, and concurred [Butchers’ 
Union Co. v. Crescent City Co., iii U. S. 746 
(1884)]. This opinion, often cited as if it had 
been official utterance, holds the germ of future 
law. But it was eighteen years after its adoption 
before the court invoked the Fourteenth Amend- 
ment to insure to a Chinese laundryman “the 
equal protection of the laws” and his right to a 
trade [Yick Wo v, Hopkins, 118 U. S. 356 
(1886)]. In this period the men who did most to 
establish judicial veto were believers in the Dec- 
laration of Independence and opponents of priv- 
ilege. They sought to keep the door open to 
personal opportunity. 

As another generation of jurists came to the 
bench liberty of contract was discovered in the 
constitution. In 1886 the Supreme Court an- 
nounced that a corporation was a “person” 


within the intendment of the due process clause 
[Santa Clara County v. Southern Pacific Rail- 
road Co., 1 18 U. S. 394]. In 1890 it held that 
the opportunity to cam income is a right of 
“property,” with which regulatory measures 
must come to terms [Chicago, Milwaukee and 
St. Paul Railway Co. v. Minnesota, 134 U. S. 
418]. In 1897 it decided that “liberty” embraced 
“the right of the citizen ... to live and work 
wdiere he will; to earn his livelihood by any 
lawful calling, and for that purpose to enter into 
all contracts which may be proper, necessary, 
and essential” [Allgeyer v, Louisiana, 165 U. S. 
578]. In 1908 it declared liberty of contract to 
be a property right. The carry over of a philoso- 
phy from a pioneer to an industrial society is 
evident in this proposition: “The right of a 
person to sell his labor upon such terms as he 
deems proper is, in its essence, the same as the 
right of the purchaser of labor to prescribe the 
conditions upon which he will accept such labor 
. . . .” Current reason had found legal expression 
wffien the court declared: “ In all such particulars 
the employer and the employe have equality of 
right, and any legislation that disturbs that equal- 
ity is an arbitrary interference with the liberty 
of contract which no government can legally 
justify in a free land” [Adair 7;. United States, 
208 U. S. 161]. The habitual use of such lan- 
guage imposed the legal label of “a deprivation 
of liberty” upon social legislation and extended 
protection against governmental interference 
from the individual to the corporation. But 
the justices who elevated freedom of contract 
to the dignity of a constitutional doctrine em- 
ployed the borrowed language of economics as 
well as the native verbiage of the Bill of Rights. 
To them it was an instrument of general well 
being in a real, even if a vanishing, society. 

The constitution brought to freedom of con- 
tract a new intellectual foundation: law speaks 
with authority; a principle laid down demands 
to be followed. After 1908 it was not necessary 
for justices, in its support, to argue expediency 
or to expound economic theory; it was enough 
to state the mle and to cite case and report. In 
its statement the practical ways of competition 
gave way to natural rights which demanded no 
apology. In “personal liberty” and in “private 
property,” in fact “partaking of the nature of 
each,” was “the right to make contracts for the 
acquisition of property.” A disparity in bargain- 
ing power was an irrelevance; for it was “from 
the nature of things” impossible to uphold the 
' rights without accepting as their “necessary” 
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corollary ** inequalities in fortune” [Coppage v, 
Kansas, 236 U.S. i (1915)]. The “very purpose” 
of the constitution was “to prevent experimen- 
tation with the fundamental rights of the indi- 
vidual” [Truax v, Corrigan, 257 U. S. 312 
(1921)]. The long catalogue of holdings through 
which a judgment of invalidity was passed upon 
a price fixing statute became “constitutional 
principles applied as they are written” [Tyson 
and Brother v. Banton, 273 IJ. S. 418 (1927)]. 
A powerful group in society did not want public 
interference with private business; a respectable 
body of opinion distrusted the capacity of the 
legislature for intelligent control. Thus, as free- 
dom of contract shifted its ideological base, the 
collectivism called business passed into the prov- 
ince reserved as the rights of the individual. 

It is impossible to indicate the scope of the 
doctrine by a catalogue of holdings. Freedom of 
contract and the police power together make up 
a formula of constitutionality. In its legal terms 
justices must strike the best balance they can 
between the social worth of laws and the incon- 
veniences they impose. Judges are unlike in 
vision, experience and habit of mind, in regard 
for precedent and in response to current neces- 
sity. Their intellectual awareness ranges from an 
insistence that “the Constitution is not intended 
to embody a particular economic theory” [Loch- 
ner v. New York, 198 U. S. 45 (1905)] to an easy 
reading of personal views into its lines. Where 
values and interests clash over a period of years, 
no clear cut line can be drawn. Although the 
provisions in the state constitutions are worded 
almost alike, their local interpretations differ 
materially. The Supreme Court has vacillated 
in its devotion to the doctrine. From 1900 to 
1916 social legislation had hard going; from 1916 
to 1922 the fortunes of law broke rather evenly; 
from 1922 to 1930 rights were dominant and 
more statutes were pronounced null and void 
than in nearly half a century preceding; in 1930 
a disposition to exalt freedom of legislation be- 
came evident. The legal basis for the regulation 
of railroads and public utilities was laid before 
the concept of property came to have judicial 
life, but due process has been used to justify 
judicial review of the acts of administrative com- 
missions. The antitrust acts, in which contract 
in restraint of trade is forbidden, are an expres- 
sion of the same economic theory that went into 
the constitutional doctrine. The zone between 
regulated monopoly and enforced competition 
has presented the great battle ground. Measures 
which manifestly promote health and safety, 
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such as the inspection of milk, the licensing of 
physicians, the limitation of hours of labor and 
the provision of work accident indemnity, have 
generally been upheld. Judicial disapproval has 
usually been visited upon statutes which fix 
price. In the name of public morals traffic in 
lottery tickets, alcoholic beverages and white 
slaves has been prohibited; an attempt to outlaw 
private employment agencies, as socially unnec- 
essary, has been blocked by “the right to follow 
a distinctly useful calling in an upright way” 
[Adams v. Tanner, 244 U.S. 590 (1917)]. But a 
catalogue of instances makes hazardous even an 
approximate generalization. The decisions in 
favor of freedom of contract have usually come 
from a divided court attended by vigorous dis- 
sent. They serve as a very insecure basis for 
prediction. 

The focus of criticism has been the judicial 
veto of statutes passed in the interests of con- 
sumers and laborers. Here the notion of a nat- 
ural equality of men receives its most dramatic 
challenge from a society marked by great con- 
centration of wealth and power. The large cor- 
poration produces soap, gasoline or textiles; it 
uses instruments of precision in devising the 
minimum standards of quality which vendibility 
makes necessary; it employs advertising and high 
pressure salesmanship to force its product upon 
an indifferent public. The consumer’s mite of 
technical knowledge is crowded within a com- 
pact trade name; only if his personality is cor- 
porate can he match scientific test with scientific 
test and share in the terms of the bargain; his 
need is the exclusion of unworthy wares from 
the market. Yet statutes fixing the weight of 
loaves of bread, prohibiting the use of shoddy 
in manufacture and establishing standards of 
chemical composition for motor oils have been 
outlawed because of the buyer’s ability to look 
out for himself. 

The same impact of vested idea upon novel 
fact appears in a series of decisions restricting 
the use of the devices of trade unionism. Statutes 
prohibiting employers from discharging employ- 
ees because of membership in labor organizations 
have been pronounced invalid; the employment 
of the secondary boycott in the unionization of 
a shop has been forbidden; the officials of a labor 
union have been enjoined from soliciting mem- 
bership among working men bound by contract 
to remain non-union. None of these judgments 
came from a unanimous bench, and some state 
courts have refused to follow them. The labor- 
er’s lack of a choice was held to have nothing tc 
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do with the case; in the prevailing view, if a man 
accepts a bargain because he possesses a family, 
must live and has no alternative, that is a matter 
of fact and not of law. In this way the courts 
have closed the doors to a judicial — and legisla- 
tive — recognition of economic duress. 

It is primarily freedom of contract which has 
given to the Supreme Court a place in the eco- 
nomic order. As modern industrialism reveals 
itself, there is an increasing resort to restrictive 
legislation. As the court separates valid from 
invalid statutes, it fixes the limits of the indus- 
trial province of government. Yet the Supreme 
Court is not an institution created for or adapted 
to the function of economic control. Its seat in 
Washington is far removed from the many local- 
ities where people must attend rather differently 
to their social problems; its personnel is fitted 
neither by profession nor by experience for the 
dominant role in the government of industry. 
Its way of decision is too steeped in reference to 
a text, deduction and stare decisis to be suited 
to an experimental task. It has no mechanism 
for gathering information upon economic mal- 
adjustment and the operation of corrective meas- 
ures, and it lacks standards by which the relative 
merits of regulatory proposals may be tested. As 
a result judges are compelled to substitute a 
general tolerance of legislation or a personal 
preference for studied deliberation. In the ab- 
sence of a reform in procedure the Supreme 
Court cannot act as an intelligent umpire in the 
continuing struggle between freedom of con- 
tract and the police power. 

A chapter of judicial history still in the making 
may resolve the difficulty. The court as recon- 
stituted in 1930 has subordinated liberty of con- 
tract and has rather consistently held social 
legislation valid. It has even, reversing a line of 
recent decisions declaring price fixing uncon- 
stitutional, held valid a statute regulating the 
commissions of insurance agents. In an opinion 
which leaves to the dissent the recitation of 
precedents the court announces a fitting proce- 
dure for the disposition of constitutional issues. 
No longer is “freedom of contract the rule” 
against which a specific statute must be proved 
a “proper exception” [Adkins v. Children’s Hos- 
pital, 261 U. S. 525 (1923)]; instead, the statute 
is to be presumed to be valid, and the presump- 
tion is to be overcome only by a recitation of fact 
showing that the evil did not exist or that the 
legislative remedy was inappropriate [O’Gor- 
man and Young v. Hartford Insurance Co., 282 
U. S. 251 (1931)]* A judgment upon the validity 


of a legislative act has in the past been regarded 
as final; but the same bench has permitted the 
reconsideration, in the light of “experience,” of 
statutes upon the constitutionality of which the 
court had already passed [Abie State Bank v. 
Bryan, 282 U. S. 765 (1931); Missouri Pacific 
Railroad Co. v. Norwood, 283 U. S. 249 (1931)]. 
The current commitment to factual inquiry and 
realistic test is none too secure; it has the sup- 
port of a bare majority. But should it continue 
to prevail, the due process clause could be in- 
voked only against specific statutes proved to be 
arbitrary. Then freedom of contract would be- 
come a concept of the second magnitude or 
disappear from the constitution. 

Yet, even if a change in the personnel should 
give a new lease of life, the days of the doctrine 
seem numbered. A tribunal already overbusy 
with judicial work must guard its jurisdiction. As 
evidence of industrial maladjustment accumu- 
lates and an attempt is made to make industrial 
activity serve social well being, all of our agen- 
cies of control are likely to be employed. Already 
the restriction of production, once an unholy 
idea, has come to he thought of as essential to 
prosperity; and the reduction of cotton acreage 
and of output in oil are legislative matters. As 
opportunism drives us uncertainly toward get- 
ting basic industries in order, the state seems 
destined to have some sort of a role in national 
planning. The sheer volume of work will make 
it almost impossible for the Supreme Court to 
supervise the regulatory w'ork of Congress anil 
the state legislatures; nor could the courts that 
are to be make much of the current doctrine. 
Its intellectual foundations are becoming in- 
creasingly insecure. The way of the eighteenth 
century thought with its vocabulary of “liberty*' 
and “property,” of “natural law” and “individ- 
ual right” no longer suffices for a statement of 
the problem of economic control. The problem 
of “the state and industry” does not present a 
choice between “restraint” and “freedom”; gov- 
ernment and business are alike schemes of con- 
trol whose compulsions we must obey and within 
whose arrangements we may do as we will. So- 
cial legislation is not an abridgment nor free 
enterprise a realization of “industrial liberty”; 
they are alike rules of the game of making a 
living, alike in being of human contrivance and 
subject to improvement. There is no escape 
from taking a chance upon the best control for 
industry which we can devise. Freedom of con- 
tract came into the constitution to serve the 
prevailing common sense; the concept must be 
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lefilled with current stuff of the mind — or cease 
to be a part of the supreme law of the land. 

Walton H. Hamilton 
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FREEDOM OF SPEECH AND OF 'FI IE 
PRf^SS. Freedom of speech derives its meaning 
from two sources. 'I’hrough the centuries it be- 
speaks efforts to eliminate the varying restraints 
placed by government upon utterance. The 
changing restraints thus fashion a changing con- 
cept. But also during the latter seventeenth cen- 
tury — an age of rationalism and natural law — 
freedom of speech assumes the character of an 
ideal which, apart from particular restraints, is 
deemed of intrinsic merit to the jirogress of 
civilized life. In its first aspect it is primarily a 
rallying cry of minorities eager for expression. 
In its second it arrays itself as a philosophic 
truth to which history lends reality. Freedom of 
the press is an aspect of the larger freedom of 
speech, which since the invention of printing has 
presented its own peculiar problems. 

The history of the struggle for free speech 
centers about the expression of ideas antago- 
nistic to the existing religious, political or eco- 
nomic order. Greece presents an admixture of 
encouragement and restraint. Socrates’ plea for 
the supremacy of the individual conscience and 
the public value of free discussion may be con- 
trasted with Plato’s demand for regimentation 
of thought. The Augustan age of Rome, careless 
of religious heterodoxy and social satire, was 
shortly followed by widespread prosecutions of 


proselytizing Christians. The ascendancy of 
Christianity under Constantine brought the new 
religious heterodoxy under even severer penal- 
ties. ni’he policy of proscribing the works of 
heterodox writers, begun by the Apostolic Con- 
stitutions and pushed with vigor by the Council 
of Niceae, culminated in the series of indices 
librorum prohihitorum that have issued from the 
papacy since 1559. The persecution of hetero- 
doxy, a principle formulated by the high author- 
ity of St. Augustine, dominated Europe for 
centuries and created an atmosphere impossible 
to the freedom of expression. The Reformation 
shifted only the point and not the character of 
control. Calvin, Luther and the new English 
church w^ere cciually intolerant of heterodox ex- 
pression. 

What is termed the rise of humanism rep- 
resents a period of appeal aw^ay from mere au- 
thority. Contest between philosophic truth and 
accepted faiths becomes inevitable and thus 
brings the issue of freedom of speech to the 
front. The effort to escape such an issue through 
the doctrine of the double truth— one philosoph- 
ical, the other religious- -as evolved by Averroes 
of necessity failed. In Catholic Europe until the 
eighteenth century the struggle for freedom of 
expression assumes a religious rather than a 
political complexion, freethinking in philosophy 
and science being challenged and punished as 
unorthodoxy. In Fmgland the growing partici- 
pation of a wider public in government makes 
the issue, aside from the brief upheaval follow- 
ing the establishment of the lYiglish church, 
mainly a political one. 

The idea of censorship is inapplicable to mere 
expression. Restraints upon freedom of mere 
speech must be achieved through punishment 
in the event that the bounds of the allowable 
liberty are passed. Censorship is applicable only 
when the necessity to use some means of com- 
munication affords an opportunity for govern- 
ment to intervene between the formulation of an 
idea and its expression. Restrictions upon free- 
dom of expression are created by the offenses 
of libel and slander, obscenity, blasphemy and 
sedition. ’J’heir history is the latter day history 
of free speech. Together with censorship they 
portray the struggle for the freedom of the press. 

Restrictions upon printing begin with the de- 
vice of licensing and limiting the number ot 
printers, printing being treated as a privilege 
to be pursued by grant from the crown. The 
bull of Alexander vi established censorship on 
a firm foundation in the Catholic world in 1501. 
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It was the recognized policy of England under 
Elizabeth. The strictness of the law of libel and 
sedition under the Tudor and Stuart monarchies, 
for a time severely enforced by the Star Cham- 
ber, stifled political criticism. It could voice itself 
only with difficulty through speech in Parlia- 
ment and petitions addressed to the House for 
the redress of grievances. The punishment of 
blasphemy by the ecclesiastical courts, common 
law courts and the Star Chamber protected the 
tenets of the existing religion and tended to 
suppress publications of a freethinking nature. 
The Licensing Act of 1662 confirmed the prin- 
ciple of censoring the press. Its expiration in 
1695 is commonly regarded as the beginning of 
the free press in England. But apart from ending 
the regime of censorship, years were to elapse 
before any significant latitude in the right of 
expression was acknowledged. 

The eighteenth century marks the real strug- 
gle for freedom of expression. In England it is 
an era of large political moment, introducing a 
party system of government with an awake and 
vocal opposition. In France the era closes with 
revolution, and in America with the achieve- 
ment of independence and the rise of a demand 
for liberty. Moreover, in the eighteenth century 
the newspaper begins to be an active agency in 
politics. Thus the century becomes an era of 
champions of freedom of speech and of the 
press. Milton anticipates it, but Locke, Voltaire, 
Rousseau, Wilkes, Paine, Camden, Erskine and 
Jefferson are of it, while Cobbett, Carlilc and 
Mill carry on its issues. 

The publication of news was originally re- 
garded as criminal at common law unless done 
under the king’s license. By 1700 this doctrine 
had disappeared, but publications of parliamen- 
tary debates were still punished as a contempt 
of Parliament. Edward Cave’s attempt to report 
them in his Gcntlemen^s Magazine led in 1738 
to his censure and his famous subterfuge of 
reporting their substance as debates in the em- 
pire of Lilliput. The next few^ decades saw them 
being reported in a more open manner as Par- 
liament remained quiescent. Wilkes’ bold attack 
in his North Briton (no. 45) in 1763 upon the 
Grenville government precipitated the issue of 
the extent to which government could be sub- 
jected to political criticism. The issue of free 
speech thus raised provoked the eloquence of 
Burke and the savage satire of Junius. Similar 
prosecutions, the chief of which were those of 
the publishers of Junius’ letters and of Paine and 
his publishers, kept the issue bitterly alive. The 


law of seditious libel, as expounded then by 
Lord Mansfield, left only the issue 0/ publica- 
tion to the jury, reserving the right to fhe judge 
to resolve the question of the libelous character 
of the publication. With judges mere tools of the 
crown, bitter political criticism was easily per- 
verted into a libel upon the crown, the ministers 
or the constitution. The Fox Libel Act of 1792 
altered the law to permit the jury to find both 
issues, but its importance as a practical remedy 
was for many years dulled by the deftness of 
prosecutors to select jurors of the requisite con- 
servative political complexion. The thirty years 
following the P'rench Revolution are marked in 
England by ministries fearful of acceding to the 
popular demands for political and economic re- 
form and resorting to the suppression of criti- 
cism by severe and numerous prosecutions. In- 
dividual victories together with a change of min- 
istry brought about the end of this era by 1832. 
Lord Campbell’s Libel Act of 1843, which al- 
lowed truth as a defense to criminal libel, gave 
further scope to liberty of expression. With the 
abolition in 1855 of the “taxes on know'ledge” 
or stamp duties on reading matter together with 
the repeal in 1869 of laws controlling newspaper 
publishers and printers through a burdensome 
and expensive system of registration, publica- 
tion achieved release from onerous restrictions 
of long standing. Save for isolated acts of sup- 
pression, such as that of the Chartist agitation 
in 1839, freedom from prosecution for political 
criticism, even though of a violent nature, has 
characterized Plnglish polity for the past cen- 
tury. The achievement of freedom of speech and 
of the press, unlike other principles of English 
liberty, is hardly the product of legislative ac- 
tion. Perhaps as much a part of the constitution 
as any of them, its bases are individual victories 
over government tyranny resulting in a convic- 
tion of the inexpediency of setting political 
bounds to the right of discussion. 

In France the dissemination of literature was 
controlled until the revolution by the licensing 
of printing and by strict censorship. Under such 
a regime the works of freethinkers, such as Vol- 
taire, Rousseau, Raynal and the encyclopidistes^ 
were banned. Freedom of expression was erected 
into one of the natural rights by the Declaration 
of the Rights of Man and the constitution of 
1791. It survived, however, only a scant two 
years, and the policy of suppression through 
severe penalties and censorship was continued 
until 1828. Freedom of political expression in 
the daily press, however, begins to attain reality 
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only after the establishment of the Third Re- 
public. Other European countries, following the 
outlines of the French methods, possess elab- 
orate regulations dealing specifically with the 
press. The essence of control is through admin- 
istrative regulation and the affixing of responsi- 
bility on managing editors. The regulations al- 
though detailed and superficially formidable do 
not, in the opinion of foreign observers, appre- 
ciably curtail the liberty of the press in normal 
times. 

The American colonies began with restric- 
tions upon freedom of expression akin to those 
of England. Puritanism in New England vig- 
orously disapproved and persecuted religious 
heterodoxy. Religious toleration had a beginning 
in Rhode Island and a precarious foothold under 
the Baltimores in Maryland. But as in England 
the struggle for freedom of expression centered 
finally upon political rather than religious issues. 
Until about 1720 the licensing of printing and 
censorship of the press were maintained, l^he 
first American newspaper, Piiblick Occurences^ 
was promptly suppressed for want of a license 
in 1690. Although the records reveal prosecu- 
tions, the law of seditious libel had no such per- 
vasive impact as in England. After 1763 the 
p)ress in large measure supported the colonists 
in their contests with the crowm. Attempts at 
suppression promptly allied the cause of a free 
press with the issue of independence. The ideals 
of Milton and Locke found a ready reception 
in the perturbed colonies, and the cause of 
Wilkes firm sympathy. Amid such stirrings the 
early constitutional bills of rights setting forth 
the freedom of speech and of the press were 
adopted. Beginning with Mason’s Virginia Con- 
stitution of 1776 declarations of the right of 
freedom of expression found their way into other 
state constitutions. The Massachusetts consti- 
tution of 1778 failed of adoption because of its 
omission to include such a provision. Ratifica- 
tion of the federal constitution was impliedly 
conditioned upon the addition of a like guaranty, 
confirmed by the First Amendment (i 790 * 
issue as to the import of this amendment, 
whether it simply forbade censorship or guar- 
anteed a breadth of utterance akin to the ration- 
alized ideals of Locke and Wilkes, became a 
justiciable one during the excitement of the 
World War. Judges have inclined to give it a 
narrower sweep than the historical evidence 
would seem to imply. 

Under the constitution the issues of free 
speech have been dramatically raised on two 
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occasions. The .Mien and Sedition laws of 179S, 
federalist measures engendered by fears of the 
spread of foreign revolutionary doctrine, pun- 
ished severely writings defamatory of the gov- 
ernment. The series of prosecutions although 
memorable was short lived. The laws expired 
with the Federalist party and indeed contributed 
largely to its wreckage; the prisoners were par- 
doned by Jefferson and reimbursed by Congress. 
'Fhe World War was productive of a not dissimi- 
lar experiment. Pro-Germanism, the teachings 
of the Russian Revolution, a distrust of the pa- 
triotism and economic outlook of the foreigner 
and widespread industrial unrest fanned the 
prevalent wartime spirit of intolerance. It pro- 
duced the Espionage Act of 1917 and the Sedi- 
tion Act of 1918, almost equal in severity to the 
Alien and Sedition laws, and with them a host 
of prosecutions for radical utterances. It revived 
a policy of expelling members from legislative 
bodies for the expression of ideas inimical to the 
more conservative patriots. In the schools it 
resulted in a mass of regulations governing sub- 
ject matter, the manner of instruction and the 
professed beliefs of the teachers. It evolved the 
use of deportation as a means for ridding the 
country of alien radicals. It tolerated state trials 
in which the issue of radicalism tended to sub- 
merge those of the guilt or innocence of the 
accused. In the middle and far west a series of 
syndicalist statutes heavily punished the expres- 
sion of ideas radically critical of the existing 
order. Against these restrictions resort was had 
to the constitution and the courts for vindication 
of the freedom of expression, but with scant 
success. 

The World War and its aftermath of revolu- 
tionary doctrine have markedly affected the 
progress of freedom of speech. Countries there- 
tofore dedicated to principles of extensive free- 
dom have witnessed a series of suppressive 
measures reminiscent of earlier centuries. Eco- 
nomic heresy has been elevated to the rank of 
revolutionary doctrine. The post-war dictator- 
ships in theory and practise jettisoned all prin- 
ciples of free speech. In Italy and Russia the 
strictest political censorship prevails and no op- 
position press exists. Such results naturally 
follow the rejection of the democratic idea, and 
the permanency of such a policy hinges upon 
the validity of that rejection. 

The doctrine of free speech bases itself upon 
a conviction, fortified by experience, that “the 
best test of truth is the power of the thought to 
get itself accepted in the competition of the 
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market.” No person or group is deemed wise 
enough to be trusted to discriminate between 
valid and invalid ideas. It recognizes that sup- 
pression of itself either tends to impart a fac- 
titious validity to the suppressed idea or that the 
idea, if valid, will survive such persecution. On 
the other hand, if opposition by speech is al- 
lowed, it will be impotent if the speech is mere 
fulmination; if the thought is valid it will effect 
the inevitable change in existing institutions by 
the non-disruptive process of conversion. But 
that the public safety demands that certain lim- 
its be set to the bounds of free speech is also 
recognized, premised upon the fact that for the 
moment “eloquence may set fire to reason.” The 
problem lies in framing these limits as ultimate 
safeguards because of the tendency of legislators 
and judges, especially in times of stress, to re- 
gard ideas of which they disapprove as danger- 
ous to the public welfare. In England the attempt 
to frame general limits was abandoned by the 
Campbell Committee in 1843, when it reported 
that “the limits of authorized discussion on po- 
litical subjects are at present very undefined” 
but “from the mildness with which this branch 
of the Criminal Law has been administered . . . 
little practical inconvenience has been experi- 
enced from the arbitrary doctrines of past ages, 
though they have never been formally sus- 
pended.” In the United States constitutional 
guaranties have necessitated the framing of lim- 
its beyond which the suppression of speech may 
not go. The First Amendment acts as a restraint 
upon national power, and in 1925 it was estab- 
lished that the liberty protected from state inter- 
ference by the Fourteenth Amendment included 
freedom of expression. The test developed al- 
lowed government to penalize the use of words 
intended to create a clear and present danger 
of the happening of certain substantive evils that 
government may seek to prevent. As such the 
test is applicable both in peace and war, but war 
enhances the power by entitling government to 
regard as dangers matters beyond its ordinary 
peacetime jurisdiction. The test is a shadowy 
one, in which proximity and degree allow indefi- 
nite play for the emotions of varying judges. A 
significant contribution in further defining its 
nature was made separately in 1927 by Justice 
Brandeis, who insisted that the incidence of the 
evil apprehended by the words used must be so 
imminent that it might befall before there is 
opportunity for full discussion. 

Speech offensive to religious and social morals 
presents still another problem. Both England 


and the United States present the anachronistic 
spectacle of retaining upon their statute books 
blasphemy acts long antedating the period of 
religious liberty. In both, the statutes, although 
nominally dead, have been employed in sporadic 
instances to make criminal the use of language 
less blasphemous than critical of existing social 
institutions. The circulation of obscene publi- 
cations is penalized by the criminal laws by 
barring them from the mails and by forbidding 
importation. In some cities a virtual censorship 
is exercised through threats of prosecution by 
states’ attorneys, assisted by unofficial societies 
for the suppression of vice. Again the issue of 
the standard of obscenity raises crucial prob- 
lems. Many recognized classics have been or are 
still under the ban of such regulations, as their 
administration tends to fall into the hands of 
officials incompetent to discriminate between 
literature and salacity. 

Extralegal controls over the publication of 
news as well as opinion are again a natural out- 
come of a press organized upon the same basis 
as giant industry. Financial and political pres 
sure not only colors current reporting but closes 
the avenue of expression to imdesired ideas. The 
World War’s demonstration of the power of 
organized propaganda brought in its wake the 
use of similar mechanisms for the promotion of 
private ends. Such factors tend to transform the 
struggle for the freedom of the press into one 
for its independence. 

J. M. Landis 
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FREEDOM OF THE SEAS, as a term of inter- 
national law and politics, has accumulated 
through three thousand years of usage a rich and 
varied content. It has come to refer, first, to 
navigation, fishing and indirectly to trade on the 
high seas and in coastal waters, if not on inter- 
oceanic canals and international rivers, in time 
of peace; and, second, to similar activities on the 
part of both neutral and belligerent vessels, 
naval or mercantile, in time of war as well as to 
the conduct of naval hostilities themselves. At 
different times different aspects of the question 
appear to constitute the whole problem of the 
freedom of the seas, but neither of the two main 
aspects of the problem may be regarded as en- 
tirely settled. 

During antiquity various efforts were made by 
piratical individuals and groups as wcW as by 
Greek and Roman governments to close or open 
various portions of the Mediterranean basin; 
these activities were vigorously discussed in the 
political life and the literature of the time. Dur- 
ing the Middle Ages Venice, Genoa, Spain and 
England put forward claims to territorial sov- 
ereignty over various portions of the Mediter- 
ranean, tne Atlantic Ocean and the narrow seas 
of northern Europe; such claims seem to have 


been acknowledged from time to time by navi- 
gators of various nations and by their govern- 
ments. At the end of the fifteenth century, how- 
ever, the claims began to be denied. Grotius’ 
Mare liberum of 1609 n^^ii'ks the culmination al- 
though not the ultimate triumph of this denial; 
the last great assertion of the case for dominium 
mar is was made by the Englishman John Selden 
in his magistral work Mare clausum (1635). 

On the other hand, the wartime phases of the 
question had begun to grow in importance from 
the fifteenth century onward, and by the begin- 
ning of the nineteenth century assertions of 
neutral rights and of belligerent rights of visit 
and search, blockade, capture for carriage C'f 
contraband, and unneutral service had taken the 
place occupied two centuries before by the othci 
aspect of the problem. In proportion as neutral 
rights were extended and respected a greater 
freedom at sea was provided; in proportion as 
belligerent rights of bkickade and capture for 
carriage of contraband were extended that free- 
dom was restricted — ^at least for the neutral. 
These controversies continued until 1914 along 
with persistent discussifin of modern versions of 
the problem of territorial waters— marginal belts, 
gulfs and bays, straits and other questions. Dur- 
ing the World War the conflict between neutrals 
and belligerents became very acute and revived 
discussion of the freedom of the seas. Since that 
time the question has been allowed to slumber 
except for some discussion of smuggling. 

The national interests at stake in these various 
questions arc numerous. In earlier days govern- 
ments and individuals and trading companies 
desired opportunities for exploration, colonizing 
activities and trade or desired to prevent such 
activities on the part of rivals; monopolistic 
schemes of colonial trade reenforced these de- 
sires. Later the dominant naval power — such as 
(jreat Britain —came to demand recognition of 
its rights: at first to maritime dominion and, 
later, apart from any claims to territorial juris- 
diction over the sea, against trade calculated to 
aid its enemies in time of war. Smaller naval 
powers, shipping nations and neutrals have 
demanded freedom from such authority; the 
United States belongs traditionally to this 
group and went to war over the question with 
France in 1798, with Great Britain in 1812 and 
with Germany in 1917. Today these same inter- 
ests impel the various nations to oppose or advo- 
cate naval disarmament. 

International law has registered the net results 
of the conflicts and controversies just mentioned 
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with greater or less exactitude and clarity, de- 
pending upon the state of the science of the law 
and also the state of the art of international gov- 
ernment. Prior to 1500 no science of interna- 
tional law existed to register prevailing practise 
and agreement upon the subject. In the next 
three hundred years the students of international 
practise (Gentilis, Grotius, Selden, Bynkershoek 
and others) succeeded in discovering and setting 
forth the law to a certain extent, but interna- 
tional legislation and adjudication upon the 
question was still lacking. Beginning in 1800 
the science of maritime law grew considerably 
and the law itself was developed not merely by 
practise but by international treaty agreements 
many in number and extensive in scope. 

With regard to the wartime aspect of the 
problem the high water mark in international 
legislation was thought to have been reached in 
1909 in the Declaration of London, which pur- 
ported to complete and perfect certain Hague 
conventions of 1907 and thus bring to a close 
many previous controversies regarding belliger- 
ent and neutral rights — mostly to the benefit of 
the neutrals. Unfortunately for this view the 
Declaration was never ratified and the Hague 
conventions also lacked support in some quar- 
ters. This situation, coupled with the appearance 
of the submarine and the airship, new scientific 
and industrial processes and government control 
of industry and trade in belligerent countries, 
rendered the older rules of maritime war and 
neutrality somewhat obsolete. The preexisting 
law was rather freely disregarded during the 
World War and no effort has been made since 
that time to redefine the rules. Indeed, the 
problem has been carefully — and wisely — 
avoided by responsible statesmen on several 
occasions. 

The future of the problem must be affected by 
several factors. A nation *s freedom on the seas 
and its share in the writing of sea law defining 
that freedom depend upon its ability to match 
the naval power of rival nations or upon its 
opportunity to share in the benefits of action by 
the international community intended to control 
the dominant naval powers and write a just law 
of the sea. It is the former alternative which in 
large part lies back of the rivalry in naval ar- 
maments which led to the conferences in Wash- 
ington in 1921-22, Geneva in 1927 and London 
in 1930. The rise of the United States to a posi- 
tion of naval parity with Great Britain enables 
her to demand maritime rights which in the past 
she could never be sure of obtaining, although 


whether she will make such demands depends 
upon various factors. Franco-Italian naval 
rivalry in the Mediterranean, on the other hand, 
is not so much a struggle for relative influence in 
writing maritime or prize law defining the free- 
dom of the sea as for sheer physical dominance 
in terms of potential naval combat. No attempt 
to rewrite the law of maritime war today could 
succeed in view of the technological factors as 
well as political factors such as the disarmed po- 
sition of Gennany and the pacifist opposition to 
any recognition of a “law of war.*’ Any such at- 
tempt could be productive only of harmful 
controversy, although neglect or inability to 
revise the prize law of 1914 will result in un- 
limited confusion and controversy if war does 
break out again among the maritime powers. 

Finally, much depends upon the possible de- 
velopment and actual use of international gov- 
ernment, particularly international sanctions. 
The peacetime aspect of the problem will per- 
sist, of course, as long as nations are nations. 
And mere limitation or reduction of armaments 
can have no effect in regard to wartime freedom 
of the seas until reduction reaches a point ren- 
dering belligerent power over neutral shipping 
negligible and inequalities among naval strengths 
unimportant, a point not likely to be reached 
very soon. Elimination of war by renunciation 
or any other method would remove one whole 
branch of the problem at a stroke, but if elimina- 
tion of war is to be accomplished by a system of 
sanctions or if a system of international military 
sanctions is ever accepted and invoked for this 
or any other purpose, the whole problem is al- 
tered and reopened in new form. A League 
which closed the seas as a police measure would 
destroy freedom at sea even though the sur- 
render of freedom was voluntary on the part of 
the participating nations. The United States by 
remaining out of the League and insisting — pro- 
spectively — on its neutral rights has threatened 
to nullify any such League action; the British 
dominions and Great Britain herself, in part be- 
cause of the attitude of the United States but 
also because of a reluctance to serve as police- 
man of the Europe of 1919, have taken a similar 
position. If, on the other hand, the United States 
abandons the neutral position in order to help 
maintain peace under the Briand-Kellogg Peace 
Pact she must thereby voluntarily surrender her 
cherished freedom of the seas. How much mari- 
time freedom any one nation will be able to 
enjoy in the future is thus likely to depend not 
merely as heretofore on its own power but 
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largely upon its relation to the League and to 
organized sanctions of international peace and 
order— in other words, upon the establishment 
and working of international government. In the 
absence of such developments freedom at sea 
for most nations will depend as always on the 
moderation of the great naval powers in writing 
and enforcing the maritime law of peace and war 
or in exercising their power at sea without law. 

Pitman B. Potter 

See: Maritime Law; International Law; Neu- 
trality; Blockade; Contraband of War; Searches 
and Seizures; Smuggling; Declaration of London; 
Limitation of Armaments. 
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FREEHOLD when used originally in English 
law designated an interest in land held by a free- 
man by a free tenure; in more modern times it 
has signified an interest in land for an indefinite 
period of time. The distinction between free and 
unfree tenure is historical rather than logical, the 
former comprising non-servile estates which in 
quantity were neither tenancies at will nor for 
terms of years. In England by the thirteenth 
century the distinction became hard and fast. 
The real actions of the king’s courts for the pro- 
tection of seisin were given only to those who 
were seised of a free tenement. Between free and 
unfree tenures it was often necessary to draw a 
fine and somewhat arbitrary line. 

In Bracton’s day the free tenures were of four 
types: frankalmoign, military service, serjeanty 
and free socage. Frankalmoign was an exception- 
ally privileged tenure by which religious persons 
or bodies held land but without any obligation 
of fealty. Such services as may have been due 
were religious in character, enforceable by spirit- 
ual censures. Since one of the characteristics of 
this tenure came to be the absence of any obli- 
gation to perform secular services, it has been 
looked upon as the type of freehold tenure most 
closely approximating free ownership. While in 
the twelfth century jurisdiction over frankal- 
inoign land had belonged to the ecclesiastical 
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courts, in the thirteenth this supervisory control 
was assumed by the king’s courts through the 
development of the assize of utrum. Two statutes 
of the period, of Mortmain (1279) and Quia 
emptorcs (1290), diminished the importance of 
frankalmoign and brought about its obsoles- 
cence, the former by prohibiting all sales or gifts 
of land to religious houses without the king’s 
license and the latter by preventing subinfeuda- 
tion and by providing that in grants in fee simple 
the religious house should hold of the lord para- 
mount by fealty. 

Military tenure or knight service was intro- 
duced into England by the Norman kings, who 
enfeoffed their followers with sizable tracts of 
land and obliged them to perform in return a 
certain amount of military service. According to 
Round the unit of the feudal host was the Nor- 
man comtahularia of ten knights, and the num- 
ber of knights due under military tenure was 
generally some multiple of this figure. The mini- 
mum unit for military purposes was known as 
the knight’s fee; while varying greatly in size it 
was nonnally about four hides, or 480 acres. 
Under active military feudalism knight service 
was the typical feudal holding; but the Angevin 
rulers preferred a paid army as more effective 
in coping with baronial disorder and encouraged 
the commutation of military services for a money 
payment, which came to be known as scutage. 
Commutation, which soon became a fixture, per- 
meated the entire military hierarchy, extending 
to the services due from the sub vassals. When 
in the fourteenth century Parliament assumed 
control over scutage, military tenure was no 
longer a source of either soldiers or pay but was 
distinguished merely in the revenue provided in 
such feudal incidents as wardship and marriage. 
Scutage and the incidents of knight service were 
formally abolished by statute in 1660, when 
military tenure was converted into free and 
common socage. 

Serjeanty was the type of freehold tenure 
requiring personal services. Serjeanty indeed 
meant service. The services might range from 
the duties of the royal household, positions of 
great dignity, to obligations to perform military 
services or to furnish military supplies. A tenure 
held directly from the king for personal service 
was called a grand serjeanty. Any other was a 
petit serjeanty. The serjeanties performed by 
the nobility came to be considered similar to 
tenure by knight service and the smaller military 
serjeanties virtually socage tenure. When in the 
fourteenth century the practise developed of 
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substituting contracts with hired services for the 
tenancy by serjeanty, the employment of this 
tenure to secure the performance of a great mass 
of small official duties gradually declined in pop- 
ularity. Serjeanty, however, has not succumbed 
entirely; in England it has sturdily survived the 
sweeping land reforms not only of 1660 but also 
of 1922. 

Socage was the great residuary tenure for all 
freeholds which were not held in frankalmoign, 
by knight service or by serjeanty. The term 
evolved from an expression used in Anglo- 
Saxon charters to concede jurisdictional rights. 
In the eleventh century socage was the tenure 
of the socman, or the peasant proprietor, but 
with time came to be less and less identified with 
a distinct social class. The relationship of ten- 
ure and status was a source of much confusion 
in the Middle Ages. While status was defined 
earlier, it did not determine tenure and grad- 
ually lost much of its significance as tenurial 
relations developed. The freemen of Domesday 
are not necessarily freeholders; for although only 
a freeman could hold in free tenure, servile lands 
were frequently held by freemen. Just as with 
the advance of the Middle Ages the tenants in 
military tenure were no longer knights in prac- 
tise, so those holding in socage were not neces- 
sarily to be considered humble socmen but 
might come from a much higher social and eco- 
nomic station . 

As opposed to spiritual, military and servien- 
tial tenure socage was essentially economic and 
specifically agrarian. The services due were in- 
definite: in some cases they were merely nomi- 
nal — Si pound of pepper or a rose annually; in 
others a substantial rent might be fixed. In 
addition, the charter might provide that certain 
labor services be performed on the lord’s land, 
and to fulfil the obligation the tenant frequently 
employed sub vassals. In the fourteenth and fif- 
teenth centuries it became customary for the 
fixed manorial dues in kind to be commuted into 
money payments. The more indefinite obliga- 
tions of free socage gradually disappeared and the 
modern economic rent paying freehold evolved. 
Socage tenure owed its increasing popularity to 
the desire of military tenants to rid themselves 
of such oppressive mediaeval incidents of their 
holdings as military services and scutage and the 
even more persistent incidents of wardship and 
marriage. Least encumbered by troublesome 
feudal obligations, socage gradually superseded 
other forms of freehold tenure. 

The line separating the manorial tenants in 


villenagc from their neighbors holding in fee 
was often a very shadowy one. Where the labor 
services were uncertain or where such services 
were exacted as the merchet — ^the payment for 
leave to give one’s daughter in marriage or to 
send one’s son to school — the court would hold 
that villein tenure was indicated and would deny 
the legal remedies available in free socage. The 
social distinction was even more subtle than the 
legal, for both the freeholders of moderate estate 
and the substantial customary tenants have gen- 
erally been placed in the same category of yeo- 
men with common social and economic interests. 

At common law freehold tenures descended 
according to the rule of primogeniture. 'J’his and 
other customs intrenched in feudalism were not, 
however, universally applicable to free and com- 
mon socage. In commercial regions such as Kent, 
where manorial husbandry apparently did not 
make important inroads and where money pay- 
ments were generally preferred to feudal dues, 
certain customs antedating the common law sur- 
vived until modern times. These are grouped 
under the general term gavelkind, associated with 
the old English word gafol, signifying rent or a 
customary performance of agricultural services. 
Among the most notable of these customs w'as 
the one providing that land descended equally 
to all the sons. There w'as no villenagc in Kent, 
nor did land escheat for felony. 'Fhe New Eng- 
land colonists in deference to these customs and 
in the belief that their charters introduced the 
special socage tenure of Kent transplanted it to 
America but reserved a double j)ortion of the 
succession to the eldest son out of respect for 
the Old Testament precedent. Other customary 
rules different from the common law grew up hi 
many of the boroughs. While partible descent 
was the rule, in some there existed the custom 
known as borough English, providmg descent 
to the youngest son, probably on the ground 
that he was least able to care for himself. Botli 
gavelkind and borough English have been abol- 
ished by modern statutes. Burgage tenure has 
often been described as but a form of socage 
tenure in the towns; but the former possessed 
far greater mobility and was distinguished by a 
freedom of devise. 

The incidents of the free tenures were feudal 
in origin. The tenant became his lord’s man by 
doing homage and swearing fealty in a solemn 
ceremony. Homage implied a reciprocal obliga- 
tion; and with the breakdown of feudal jurisdic- 
tion it spread to all the free tenures in the 
modem guise of the covenant of warranty. The 
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relief, or the sum paid by the heir to the lord for 
permission to succeed to his ancestor’s property, 
gradually extended from knight service to all 
freehold tenures, and the amounts due were soon 
fixed. Of great pecuniary value both to the king 
and the barons were the incidents of wardship 
and marriage which attached to knight service 
and grand serjeanty. The sons and heirs of the 
military tenants together with their estates were 
in the custody of the lord until majority. The 
lord also possessed the j^ower of disposing of the 
female ward in marriage, of collecting a fine for 
an unlicensed espousal and of assessing a pen- 
alty where the ward declined the match proposed 
by the lord. With the gradual obsolescence of 
subvassalage as a result of the operation of the 
statute Quia nnptores^ wardship and marriage 
tended to become exclusively royal rights and 
were abolished in 1660. In addition, a lord had 
the riglit to call upon his tenant to help in certain 
emergencies, specifically defined in Magna Carta 
as the ransoming of the lord s person , the knight- 
ing of his eldest son and the marriage of his 
eldest daughter. These “aids” were likewise 
abolished in 1660. Furthermore, the tenant was 
bound to appear as an assessor in the lord’s 
feudal court of justice. Since all feudal land is 
conceived to be held of some suzerain, if the 
tenant of a fee simple estate died without heirs 
or committed a felony his land escheated, or 
re^'erted, to the landlord. Finally, as an incident 
of feudal tenure various restrictions were im- 
posed upon alienation in the form of fines. Prior 
to 1290 a vassal could alienate his land either by 
subinfeudation or substitution. As a result of the 
statute Quia etnptorcs the latter method alone 
was legalized. Shortly thereafter it was settled 
that the lord could not charge a fine upon aliena- 
tion in an attempt to evade the statute. The 
result was free alienation by substitution, but 
the depreciation of the incidents of escheat, 
wardship and marriage was halted. With the 
rapid disappearance of military service and the 
change in the money rates which brought about 
a decline in the value of rents due from socage 
tenants, the burdens imposed by such of these 
freehold incidents as were not abolished became 
appreciably lighter. Suit and service in the feu- 
dal courts disappeared when the judicial func- 
tions of these bodies fell into desuetude. With 
the enlarged power of testamentary disposition 
escheat for lack of heirs has become a rare occur- 
rence, while escheat for felony is no longer en- 
forced by law. 

As a result of modern legislation the freehold 
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has been modified and simplicity substituted for 
complexity. Practically all tenure is now socage 
tenure. Knight scr\'icc was converted into socage 
by the Statute of Tenures in 1660 (12 Chas. ii, 
c. 24) and the remains of copyhold, originally 
the tenure of the unfree tenants, \\as similarly 
treated under the Law of Property Act of 1922 
(12 and 13 Geo. v, c. ifi). In Fngland today the 
only survivors of this assimilative process are 
frankalmoign and the services attached to grand 
and petit serjeanty. 

In England in the later Middle Ages the free- 
holders constituted an influential social and po- 
litical group. In Domesday they comprised a 
very small percentage of the total population and 
less than 30 percent of the landed tenantry, and 
it is this minority whose rights and jirivileges 
were safeguarded in Magna Carta. According to 
the estimates of Tawney the freeholders of the 
sixteenth century comprised about one fifth of 
the landholding population, the customary ten- 
ants nearly two thirds and the leaseholders be- 
tween one eighth and one ninth. While the 
substitution of large pastoral e.states for small 
agricultural farms rapidly undermined the eco- 
nomic position of the customary tenant in this 
period of enclosures, the freeholder’s well-being 
was increasing. I’he va.st majority of landholders 
were socage tenants whose payments were fixed. 
With the fall in the value of money this fixed 
rent yielded a small income to the manorial lord, 
and in many cases the payments disappeared 
entirely by the end of the century. At the same 
time the rise in prices increased the freeholder’s 
income. For two centuries longer the freeholders 
withstood rack rent and eviction, to which lease- 
holders and copyholders were subject. In this 
period the only way to eliminate them was to 
buy them out, an unusual procedure. The eight- 
eenth century marked the beginning of the end. 
The enclosures of this period pitiably thinned 
their ranks and drove them from the villages or 
compelled them to .stay as laborers on the verge 
of poverty. In modern times the tenant farmer 
and the agricultural laborer have largely sup- 
planted the freeholder in the agricultural life of 
England. 

The mediaeval common law was careful to 
restrict its rights and privileges to the liber homo, 
or freeholder. This distinction between free- 
holder and villein was clearly brought out in 
Magna Carta, which excluded the latter from 
most of its broad benefits. At times liber homo 
was used to signify a landowner with a manorial 
court — ^in other words, a large feudal tenant. 
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Only gradually did the servile tenants come to 
share with the freeholders a substantial portion 
of their rights at private law. In mediaeval Eng- 
land property qualifications determined attend- 
ance at the county court and service on juries, 
although many villeins were likewise obliged to 
serve in leet, tourn and hundred court and to 
act as jurors. It seems likely that in the first two 
centuries of parliamentary representation the 
knights of the shire were elected by the freemen 
of the respective counties. With the decline of 
the business of the county court attendance was 
not generally representative and frequently elec- 
tions fell into the hands of the sheriff and a small 
clique. In 1430 an act (8 Hen. vi, c. 7) was passed 
which determined the county franchise for four 
hundred years, limiting its exercise to residents 
possessing a freehold worth forty shillings a 
year, this being also the qualification of a juror. 
This act does not seem to have effected a social 
revolution or to have altered the character of 
representation in the mediaeval Parliament. In 
the course of time the qualification was extended 
to include annuities, rent charges and leases for 
life in addition to realty. The decline in the 
value of the shilling was counterbalanced in part 
by the shrinkage in the number of freeholders 
in the eighteenth century. As a consequence 
Parliament down to the nineteenth century was 
controlled by the substantial landed interests, 
and the freeholders, being brought into working 
alliance with the gentry, represented a political 
interest which was frequently at cross purposes 
with the common economic interests of free- 
holder and villein. The freehold was not the 
exclusive test for the suffrage franchise in bor- 
oughs and corporations, where the suffrage 
might extend to householders, to a restricted 
group of landowners or to pot-wallopers — per- 
sons furnishing their own diet. 

Tenure in free and common socage was gen- 
erally established in the English colonics in 
America by the colonial charters. In some colo- 
nies, such as New York and Maryland, where 
manorial systems existed, this tenure appeared 
in somewhat more feudalized form than in New 
England. Feudal services were generally limited 
to the reservation of a specific quit rent; but 
during and after the War of Independence most 
feudal incidents, including quit rents, were abol- 
ished by statute and a fee simple was vested in 
the freehold tenant. Feudal incidents were not 
extended to the states of the Northwest Terri- 
tory. Where socage tenure does exist it partakes 
of the essential qualities of alodial, or non- 


feudal, estates. In New York, for example, es- 
tates of inheritance and for life are still termed 
estates of freehold, and the former are regarded 
as fees simple. Today the holding of such an 
estate is marked by the absence of all feudal 
incidents with the exception of escheat to the 
sovereign, and the owner has the fullest powers 
of legal disposition over his land. 

In America a great impetus to the creation of 
a large freeholding class was the opening of the 
public domain to settlers at the beginning of the 
federal era. As a result of the land acts of 1800 
to 1820 the economy of the west rested mainly 
upon a system of freehold farms. Tliis process 
was greatly facilitated by three great enactments 
during the Civil War: the Homestead Act, the 
Morrill Land Grant Act and the Union and 
Central Pacific grant, as a result of which small 
freeholders secured a great portion of the new 
tillable lands. 

The purely arbitrary English suffrage qualifi- 
cation was extended to the American colonies, 
where it underwent minor modification. By the 
eighteenth century the property qualification 
was universal in the colonies. A minimum free- 
hold estate of forty shillings obtained in New 
England and much higher requirements in nu- 
merous other colonies, where the freehold was 
often expressed in acreage rather than in value 
or income. At the close of the colonial period 
six colonies had alternatives to the real estate 
qualification in the form of holdings of person- 
alty or the payment of taxes. With the growth 
of the commercial interests in England and 
America sentiment rapidly favored the substi- 
tution of a general property qualification for the 
realty requirement. Although the liberalization 
of the suffrage took place first in the United 
States, general property or tax paying qualifica- 
tions still exist in several states. The substitution 
of a general property qualification in place of 
the freehold was not effected in England until 
the Reform Bill of 1832, according to which the 
holdings of copyhold land or leasehold of a 
stated yearly value were made additional quali- 
fications, and the stated values were substantially 
reduced in the suffrage acts of 1867 and 1884. 
Twentieth century reforms have swept away the 
last property qualifications in England. 

Richard B. Morris 

See: Land Tenure; Manorial System; Feudalism; 
Aids; Escheat; Alienation of Property; Inheri- 
tance; Primogeniture; Enclosures; Homestead; 
Suffrage. 
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FREEMAN, EDWARD AUGUSTUS (1823- 
92), English historian. After receiving his uni- 
versity degree at Oxford Freeman spent the 
remainder of a long life in the study of political 
history, topography and architecture. In addi- 
tion, he was a voluminous contributor to peri- 
odicals, especially the Saturday Review and the 
Fortnightly Review. 'Fhe greatest of his historical 
works is a History of the Norman Conquest 
(6 vols., Oxford 1867-79; vols. i-ii, rev. ed. 
1870). lliis monumental achievement supple- 
mented by two additional volumes on The Reign 
of William Rufus (Oxford 1882) gave him a 
secure place among English historians and 
largely led to his appointment in 18S4 as regius 
professor of modern history at Oxford. 7 ’hc last 
years of his life were spent on an incomplcted 
History of Sicily (4 vols., Oxford 1891-94). 

The central point of Freeman’s conception 
was the “unity of history.” He deplored the 
effect of the revival of learning in so far as it 
made classical times the object of an almost 
exclusive idolatry. He urged that all distinctions 
of ancient and modern be thrown away: “Euro- 
pean history from its first glimmerings to our 
own day is one unbroken drama.” To Freeman 
the great unifying element in history was 
Rome, “the true Eternal City.” This accounts 
for his deep interest in Sicily, the “ecumenical 
island,” where diverse civilizations had met and 
struggled. 

Freeman’s conception of the unity of history 
was largely confined to its political aspect, as 
expressed in his well known dictum, “History 
is past politics, and politics is present history.” 
He had little interest in aiiy art save architcc- 
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ture and hut slight concern with the industrial, 
social and religious activities of the past. He 
cared little for the times subsequent to the 
eleventh century nor did his “unity” compre- 
hend other than southern and western European 
development. 

Possibly his greatest contribution to modern 
historical method in luigland was a constant 
emphasis of the .study of sources. Yet here again 
he seemed to fall short of his ideal, since he 
was ignorant of palaeography and refused to 
work with anything hut printed sources. His 
slavery to exactitude was so unremitting that 
within the range of his political interests he 
was remarkably accurate, although tending to 
be prolix in his transcription of chronicles. 
Freeman’s account of the Norman invasion has 
been much criticized; on account of his partiality 
for things 'i'eutonic he found the conquest to 
be bill a foreign infusion that was speedily 
absorbed. I’o Freeman the great hero of elev- 
enth century England was Harold, not William. 
The very hulk of his writings, the thoroughness 
and honesty of his craftsmanship and the widen- 
ing horizon that he opened to historical students 
account for his conspicuous place among the 
historians of his day. 

Howard Robinson 

Consult: Stephens, W. R. W., The Life and Letters 
of Edward A. Freeman, 2 vols. (London 1895), with 
a full list of Freeman’s works; Bryce, J. B., Studies 
in Contemporary Biography (London 1903) p. 262- 
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in the Nineteenth Century (2nd ed. New York 1913) 
p. 346-52. 

FREEMASONS. See Masonry. 

FREETHINKERS. Free or autonomous thought 
is the contrary of thought, research, science and 
philosophy fettered b} the dogmas and princi- 
ples of religion. Free thought recognizes no re- 
striction but that imposed upon its progress by 
the rules of logic, scientific methodology and 
epistemology. 

The term freethinkers, translated franc-pen- 
sants by Voltaire, was first used in England in 
the eighteenth century and was applied to those 
trusting to the guidance of their own intelligence 
in all moral and religious questions and rejecting 
all belief in external revelation, inspired Scrip- 
tures and the supernatural authority of the 
church. It was used in 1711 by Lord Shaftes- 
bury, who calls the freethinker “the noblest of 
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characters” {Characteristics , 2 vols., ed. by J. M. 
Robertson, London 1900, vol. ii, p. 349), and 
especially by Anthony Collins in A Discourse 
of Freethinking Occasioned by the Rise and Growth 
of a Sect CalVd Freethinkers (London 1713). 

Man is indebted to the genius of the Greek, 
the least priest ridden, most artistic, most in- 
tellectual people in history^ for the development 
of what freedom of thought exists in the modern 
world. The De rerum natura of Lucretius, a 
thoroughly Hellenized Roman, imbued with the 
teaching of Epicurus, is a magnificent attack on 
supcrnaturalisjn, “a paean in hexameters to the 
spirit of rationalism.” Epicurean and other Greek 
influences are responsible for the spirit pervad- 
ing the fatalistic and pessimistic yet hedonist 
atheism apparent in the authentic part of the 
Hebrew book of Ecclesiastes. It was the narcotic 
influence of oriental religious speculation on the 
later development of Hellenistic culture in the 
Roman Empire that gradually re fastened the old 
fetters on the activities of human intelligence, 
'rhe attempts of writers like Severianus of Ga- 
bala, Mar Abba of Nisibis, and Cosmas Indi- 
copleustes to discredit the Ptolemaic system in 
favor of the Biblical cosmology are typical ex- 
amples of the same tendency which centuries 
later led to the condemnation by the church of 
Galileo’s renovation of the heliocentric system 
of Aristarchus of Samos. The practise of astrol- 
ogy and the survival of the stoic belief in astral 
fatalism saved the remains of ancient cosmologi- 
cal science from total oblivion in the Christian- 
ized Roman Empire. 

To a greater extent than on the western soil, 
desiccated under the influence of arid Roman 
political utilitarianism, Greek science continued 
to thrive in the eastern regions in the sphere of 
that half Hellenistic, half Iranian culture which 
succeeded in permeating the orthodox Islam of 
the Arabic conquerors. No freethinker of any 
country — not excepting Voltaire — is more cele* 
brated in the English speaking countries than 
Omar Khayydm, the “highpriest of free-thought 
and agnostic pessimism.” The works of Arabic 
philosophers like al-Kindi and Averroes which 
were leveled against the futilities of theological 
speculation were fiercely attacked by the medi- 
aeval defenders of Christian orthodoxy. Spain 
governed by an Arabic dynasty and Jews grown 
wealthy and cultured under Saracen rule pre- 
served the sparks of the unextinguishable Greek 
fire of learning and science from being perma- 
nently buried under the ashes of scholasticism. 
The history of the translation of Greek scientific 


and philosophic literature into Arabic and into 
Latin (either directly or through the medium of 
Hebrew) is the history of the survival and diffu- 
sion of free thought during the Middle Ages. 
The humanists by their scientific study of the 
original texts of the Scriptures gradually brought 
about the fatal conflict between the traditional 
authoritative interpretation and a ne\\', free, more 
or less scientific philological interpretation and 
thus a clash between personal and institutional 
religion. The Protestant revolt, although not in 
itself immediately concerned with the question 
of free thought, by its accentuation of multi- 
plicity and variety in religious beliefs and prac- 
tises eventually called forth the need for the 
existence of freedom of thought and conscience. 

Modern philosophic speculation concerning 
free thought finds its first most imy^ortant rep- 
resentatives in Hobbes, who in his Leriallum 
contended against the “captivity of the under- 
standing,” and in Spinoza, who in his Trarlatiis 
theologico-politicus devoted a whole ch.aplcr to 
the demonstration of man’s “natural right freely 
to think what he likes and to say what he thinks.” 
Spinoza’s conception of inan s natural right to 
free thought was strongly influenced by the re- 
vival of Greek sophistic and cynic speculation 
about natural right {jus) as opposed to historic, 
written or traditional law {lex), which was initi- 
ated by Hugo Grotius. This jfliilosophic specu- 
lation culminated in the formal Declaration of 
the Rights of Man of the P'rench Constituent 
Assembly in 1789, which enjoined that “no one 
is to be interfered with on account of his opin- 
ions, even on the subject of religion, so long as 
their manifestation does not disturb public order 
as established by law.” This doctrine Pope Pius 
VI immediately declared to be a monstrous and 
mad law destroying reason itself, but it was taken 
over into the constitutions of the United States 
and other republican states. 

In modern France and Italy free thought has 
always been associated with democratic and rev- 
olutionary activities. The remarkable develop- 
ment in eighteenth century France of what 
Aulard and Augustin Cochin have called les 
societh de pensec — thinking, or more exactly 
freethinking, associations — was one of the chief 
instruments for the diffusion of both free thought 
and democratic ideas. Not in vain had Voltaire 
suggested to the disciples of Enlightenment that 
they form friendly groups, dine together regu- 
larly for the purpose of discussion and mutual 
information of the faithful and carry on a steady 
correspondence with similar groups, resuscitat- 
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ing in this way the political hetaireiai of Athens, 
the philosophic order of the Pythagoreans and 
the symposia of the Platonic Academy. It is 
hardly an exaggeration to say with Cochin that 
a direct line of evolution leads from the enlight- 
ened drawing rooms in which Voltaire shone 
over the Academy of Moral and Political Sci- 
ences of Condorcet to the terrorist clubs of the 
Jacobins. 

P>xcept for the humanistic academies of the 
Italian Renaissance and their various imitations 
in Germany and other countries and such bodies 
as the English Royal Society, the world had not 
known until the eighteenth century any societies 
organized for collective thinking and discussion. 
There had been religious sects, guilds of mer- 
chants and artisans, colleges of doctors and par- 
liaments of lawyers; but there had never been, 
in spite of many projects and abortive organiza- 
tions of people like Cornenius, Andreae and 
Jung, anything like societies, let alone a whole 
network of societies, for the avowed purpose of 
collective thinking and talking. It is the century 
of Enlightenment and the classicist intellectual 
mo\ement, called by its enemies the heresy of 
philosoj)hism, which started the beginnings of 
that vast movement. Throughout the country in 
each rural market place and town there were 
organized cabinets de lecture (public reading 
rooms), in which people met in order to talk, 
to read the various papers or occasionally a 
booklet about the new phikxsophic, political and 
economic ideas of incipient liberalism. Even 
more significant were the numerous local acad- 
emies and more or less secret debating clubs 
{socictes [yopulaires or societies patriot i(jues), 'which 
provided a jniblic for the rhetorician of the day 
even as the reading rooms provided a public for 
the philosophic writers. These freethinking so- 
cieties between and 1780 had a deep and 
lasting influence on the spirit of the French 
countryside and market town. The superficial 
apothecary’s and medical practitioner’s mate- 
rialism, which Flaubert has so vividly portrayed 
in the celebrated character of Ilomais in Mitf- 
dame Bovary ^ and the radical anticlericalism of 
the modern French provincial middle class and 
peasantry were created by these socictes de pen-- 
seCf which had no counterpart anywhere in 
Europe. There has been no other epoch in which 
pagan Greek philosophy, Socratic, cynic and 
stoic rationalist ethics, the religion of Socrates, 
Cicero and Marcus Aurelius together with the 
classic ideals of the direct, rhetorical democracy 
of the Athenian agora and the Roman forum 
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and the Platonic utopianism of the best possible 
state were popularized to such an extent. “'Frib- 
unes” of the people in ckussic costume taught 
the yokels the constitutional rights which they 
were to claim in the ideal state, and country 
parsons began to olliciate as ‘‘chief pontiffs of 
the Temple de la Patric'' trying to transform 
their traditionalist easy going Catholicism into 
the rhetorico-philosophical deist “Cult of the 
Supreme Being.” 

Tile leading Thermidorians and the leaders 
in the Directory, the Consulate and the empire 
were freethinkers almost to a man; every regi- 
ment of Napoleon’s army had its Ma.s()nic lodge; 
the most famous generals, such as Lafayette, 
Iloche, Kleber, joubert and Kellermann, were 
active Freemasons. The emj^eror himself was a 
partisan of Volney's and of Charles Dupuis’ as- 
tromythical explanation of the C Jospels and was 
highly astonished to hear that Herder, Wieland 
and Goethe still believed in the historicity of 
Jesus. 7 ’he conclusion of the concordat between 
the pope and Napoleon, strenuously opposed 
and bitterly ridiculed by many commanders of 
Napoleon’s army, was a move inspired by the 
purely political motive to further everything that 
would renew the respect for authority and thus 
consolidate the new regime. Even the restored 
Bourbon monarchy with all its official show' of 
piety and its consistent clericalism did not change 
the mentality of France as profoundly as is gen- 
erally believed. Charles X was a thoroughgoing 
Voltairian skeptic; Joseph de Maistre, the father 
of the new reactionary “traditioi\aIism,” who 
pretended to derive all human knowledge from 
a primitive divine revelation, had been a very ac- 
tive Freemason before the revolution; Chateau- 
briand’s correspondence shows the profound 
melancholy skepticism of the author of the cele- 
brated Genie du christianisme ^ who had been a 
professed materialist in his early yc.uth. 

In spite of this persistent iindercurrent of 
rationalist eighteenth century thought it cannot 
be denied that the monarchic restoration in 
France and the growth of romanticism there and 
in Germany carried in their wake a revival of 
religious feeling, a marked advance of Cathol- 
icism, a renewed worship of authority and tradi- 
tion, a deeper understanding of the irrational 
side of the human mind and its important role 
in the growth of all human institutions. The 
idealization of the prerevolutionary past favored 
by the Restoration, the high tide of national 
feeling aroused through the reaction against 
Napoleonic universalist imperialism, favored the 
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remarkable development of historical research 
which distinguished the nineteenth century from 
the rationalist age of d’Alembert, the mathe- 
matician and philosopher who was so devoid of 
historical sense that he would have gladly con- 
signed to oblivion the whole memory of the 
irrational past of humanity. Yet this develop- 
ment of the historic sense not only restored the 
respect for tradition and authority but also fos- 
tered movements which gave in due time a new 
and most powerful incentive to free thought. 
Historieal research could not progress without 
historical criticism, and the critical methods de- 
veloped through a closer study of profane docu- 
ments could not fail to be increasingly applied 
to the analysis of the sources of Biblical history. 
The belief in divinely inspired Scriptures em- 
bodying traditions based on divine revelations 
concerning the origins of the world and of man- 
kind was shattered not only through historical 
criticism but also through the progress of ori- 
ental philology, which gradually unveiled the 
documents of other religions of a very different 
character yet equally claiming divine inspiration. 
Anquetil-Duperron had made accessible to the 
learned world the books of the Zend-Avesta; 
Jones and Colebrooke initiated the West into the 
studies of Sanskrit and the Vedas; Champollion 
had deciphered the Egyptian hieroglyphs; Gro- 
tefend and Rawlinson disclosed the secret of the 
cuneiform script. After having for many cen- 
turies dominated the various sciences as so many 
handmaidens religion (and its pseudo-scientific 
rationalization called theology) became in the 
nineteenth century more and more an object of 
scientific study and analysis: psychology helped 
to explain its roots in the mind of the individual; 
anthropology and sociology contributed to a 
better understanding of its collective aspect; 
comparative mythology starting with Fontenelle 
in the seventeenth century developed rapidly in 
the nineteenth and was popularized to the extent 
that Jefferson could dare to compare the dogma 
of the Immaculate Conception to the myth of 
Minerva springing full grown and armed out of 
the head of Jupiter. 

But the greatest change in the attitude of man 
toward the traditional doctrine of a supernatural 
(i.e. magic) origin of the world and of life in it 
was worked through the gradual supplanting of 
the belief in creation by the hypothesis of evo- 
lution, which aimed at eliminating altogether the 
teleological point of view in favor of a purely 
causal explanation. Voltaire’s deism still rested 
on the argument that the existence of a clock 


proves the existence of a clock maker. That this 
argument completely vanished from the arsenal 
of nineteenth century metaphysics was due to 
nothing so much as to the growth of evolution- 
ism. More than Darwin’s own works the general 
reader was influenced by the writings of Ernst 
Haeckel in Germany and T. H. Huxley in Great 
Britain. Darwin had always been extremely re- 
luctant to discuss the consequences which his 
theories might have for other people’s religious 
convictions. While he and Huxley would not go 
beyond what the latter called, in his frequent 
controversies with Darwin’s and his own theo- 
logical adversaries, agnosticism (i.e. a wisely ex- 
pectant attitude in all metaphysical questions), 
the German followers of Darwin inclined to 
a much more dogmatic materialism. With the 
combative Ludwig Feuerbach (1804-72) the ex- 
treme left wing of Hegelians had given up 
idealism as but another form of theology. In his 
Das Wesen des Christenthums (Leipsic 1841) 
Feuerbach developed the idea that uncultured 
man cannot conceive of the universal reason of 
the human race otherwise than under the an- 
thropomorphic form of a personal god. Man 
personifies and separates from himself the ele- 
ment in his own nature which gives him moral 
laws and projects it into reality as something 
opposing his own will. Feuerbach showed the 
evolution of the idea of God, created by man 
in his own image, and denied energetically the 
belief in an immortality of the soul. The popular 
vogue of crude materialism had begun in Ger- 
many in 1854 when a lecture Menschenschopfung 
iind Seelensubstanz (Gottingen 1 854) by the phys- 
iologist Rudolph Wagner of Gottingen, directed 
against the zoologist Karl Vogt’s Kohlerglaube 
und Wissenschaft (Gottingen 1854), caused great 
excitement far beyond academic circles. A year 
later appeared Ludwig Buchner’s Kraft und 
Staff {¥r2LrkioYt 1855) denying the possibility of 
creation because of the laws of the conservation 
of matter and energy. It was soon translated into 
many languages, republished in Reclam’s li- 
brary, sold in millions of copies and was thus 
raised to the dignity of a materialistic bible for 
the half-educated dabblers in applied science 
who had outgrown the tutorship of the church 
and its theology but were too lazy and obtuse to 
submit their minds to the discipline of epistemo- 
logical studies. Jakob Moleschott’s Der Kreislauf 
des Lebens (Mainz 1875) vied in popularity with 
Buchner’s book, although Schopenhauer said — 
not altogether unjustly — ^that it seems to have 
been written by a barber’s apprentice. In Ernst 
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HaeckeFs Weltrdtsel (Bonn 1899) superficial 
materialism appeared under the new name of 
monism (as opposed to the dualism of Descartes 
and Kant). It was the first attempt of a synthetic 
philosophy on the basis of Darwinian evolution- 
ism, a book full of anti-Christian polemic and 
cheap sarcasm, lacking the grace and spirit of 
Voltaire and disfigured by a great number of 
gross mistakes. The heated polemic with theo- 
logians of all denominations in which this book 
involved Haeckel induced him to organize the 
Freethinkers’ Congress of Rome in 1904 and to 
found in 1906 the Deutsche Monisten-Bund. 

This was by no means the first attempt at 
collective organization of the partisans of free 
thought. The most important of previous free- 
thinkers’ organizations was the International 
Freethinkers’ League founded 1880 in Brussels, 
over the German branch of which, founded in 
1881, Buchner presided until 1899. Since 1908 
there has existed a Zentral-Verband der Pro- 
letarischen Freidcnkern Deutschlands, reorgan- 
ized in 1927 as a Verband fiir Freidenkertum 
und Feuerbestattung, with 500,000 members 
and a journal called the Freidenker. Since 1927 
there has existed a German Volksbund fur Gci- 
stesfreiheit, which publishes the Geistesfreiheit, 
The various organizations are loosely united in a 
cooperative Arbcitsgemeinschaft der Freigeisti- 
gen Verbandc der Deutschen Republik. ’J’he 
working class freethinkers are united in the 
Bund Sozialistischer Freidenker, the communist 
atheists in the Internationale Proletarische Frei- 
denker, which has had its center in Moscow 
since 1925. France has its Union de Fibres 
Penseiirs et de Fibres Croyants and Socicte Ra- 
tionaliste. 

In England the free thought movement has 
been intimately associated with the movement 
for social reform. Paine, Owen, Hetherington, 
Holyoake, Bradlaugh and many other leading 
freethinkers were active in both fields. In 1852 
Holyoake called a conference at Manchester for 
the organization of freethinkers’ groups and in 
1 866 these were combined under the presidency 
of Charles Bradlaugh as the National Secular 
Society. This organization and the Rationalist 
Press Association, founded by Charles Albert 
Watts, counting many of the foremost leaders 
of English thought as members, have been the 
chief agents for the propagation of free thought 
in Great Britain. In the United Slates the tradi- 
tion of Thomas Paine, the liberal heterodoxy of 
Emerson, the wide vogue of Colonel Robert 
Ingersoll and the scientific labors of Lester Ward 
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have been important stimulants to the develop- 
ment of freethinking. ’Phe Atncrican Rationalist 
Association, the American Secular Union and 
the Freethinkers of America all carry on a free- 
thinking propaganda, but the movement as such 
has never been as powerful as similar move- 
ments in Eurof^e. 

All these existent, flourishing, entirely secular 
societies of freethinkers are now entirely non- 
partisan organizations for the ditTusion of free 
thought among the people by means of tracts, 
pamphlets, bcx)ks and lectures. The center of 
attack of freethinkers has, however, shifted from 
primary ccncern with the divine foundations of 
religion and the historical accuracy of the Bible 
to a more militant onslaught upon the Christian 
elements in contemporary politics, morality and 
social questions. Their activities will remain nec- 
essary and beneficial as long as the hard won 
liberty of scientific research continues to be 
threatened by the religious instinct or by other 
herd instincts of the uncultured masses; as long 
as state religions and established churches con- 
tinue to try to control elementary, secondary and 
even university education and to oppose on reli- 
gious grounds urgently needed reforms of the 
state laws concerning marriage, divorce, birth 
control and the like, even as they opposed cre- 
mation, anaesthetic obstetrics and vaccination. 
Very often the freethinkers’ clubs arc frowned 
upon by scholars and the cultivated classes in 
general, not only because of the often shallow, 
coarse and superficial character of their propa- 
ganda but also because of the widespread tend- 
ency of the ruling classes to keep the proletariat 
under the influence of a religion of resignation 
and submission to social inequalities, a creed 
which Karl Marx has not inappropriately called 
an “opiate for the people.” Ever since the phi- 
losopher Critias, one of the thirty tyrants of 
Athens, cynically taught that the gods had been 
invented by some “wise and sly man” in order 
to deter the people from doing secretly what the 
law forbade them to do in the open, a tendency 
has been prevalent among the ruling classes to 
preserve religion among the masses by means 
of a socially conservative clergy subservient to 
vested interests and to the powers that be, to 
limit the education of the lower classes to ele- 
mentary — at the utmost to technical — instruc- 
tion and to treat science and philosophy as 
esoteric privileges. The more the bourgeoisie 
fears social upheaval, the less willing will its 
press and publishing concerns, even the so-called 
liberal organs, be found to help in the fight for 
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the most precious of civic liberties, freedom of 
thought and word. In many republican coun- 
tries big business has shown in recent days a 
marked tendency to favor the authority of the 
various churches; its deliberate fervor is not 
dissimilar from that which the Bourbons and 
the Hapsburgs displayed in the post-Napoleonic 
period. 

Very different from these specifically propa- 
gandist organizations for the freedom of thought 
are the church and chapel-like associations of 
so-called freethinkers (more exactly free believ- 
ers — litres croyants), who represent in reality 
nothing but the extreme, most radical develop- 
ment of Protestant freedom of conscience. Thus 
English deism (q.v,) was but a direct develop- 
ment of Socinianism, and English Unitarianism, 
pantheism and French positivism were directly 
descended from English deism. This genealogy 
explains the persistent tendency of these free 
believers to associate in a common cult and 
some sort of worshipful communion. Thus To- 
land in 1720 had proposed to found a deist 
Sodalitas socraiica^ for which his Pantheisticon 
was to serve as a liturgy. English Freemasonry 
{see Masonry) developed on the continent into 
a Societe de pensee, an anticlerical society for the 
propagation of tolerance and of a “natural reli- 
gion” of humanity with an elaborate ritual. 
There have been and still are in Germany nu- 
merous chapel-like organizations of former Prot- 
estant freethinkers, such as the Lichtfreunde 
and the Bund der Frei Religiosen Gemeinden, 
trying to create something like a rationalist 
church with a symbolical, philosophical cult and 
ritual as a visible frame and expression of a 
humanitarian religion. In England, America, the 
Netherlands and Germany there is but a vague 
border line between the most liberal Protestant 
sects, such as the Unitarians, and the ethical 
societies of professed freethinkers, like the Inter- 
national Order for Ethics and Culture, founded 
in 1908 in Berne. 

In France Rousseau had expressed the desire 
that natural religion should become an official 
and compulsory faith, within which, however, 
the individual would be free to cultivate his 
distinctive tenets as he chose. Auguste Comte 
gave a churchlike organization, the Church of 
Humanity, to the faithful adherents of hio philo- 
sophical system, the Societe Positiviste, founded 
in 1848, with a calendar of the great benefactors 
of humanity instead of the Catholic saints, with 
a catechism of positive religion and even with a 
renewed tendency to restrict the freedom of 


scientific research by forbidding “useless specu- 
lations.” A Positivist church survives to this day 
in London and the movement has had a great 
influence on the ideology of English trade union- 
ism and on liberal political movements in vari- 
ous countries. 

Church and chapel-like associations of this 
kind rest on the assumption of the English deists 
that Christianity freed from irrational dogmas 
and from all supernatural elements is identical 
with a self-evident ethical system which must of 
necessity be recognized as a valid obligation by 
all men. This naive idea was not challenged until 
the great immoralist Friedrich Nietzsche re- 
vived the polemic arguments of antiquity against 
Judaeo-Christian democratic, humanitarian eth- 
ics, based on pity and sympathy with human 
suffering, on humility and renunciation; this he 
characterized as a slave morality invented to 
protect the sickly and unfit poor against the 
beneficial rule of the strong, rich and noble, who 
will in due time give birth to the superman. 
Whatever may be said for or against this haughty 
thesis, the class conditioned character of the 
Jewish prophets’ “cry for justice” and of the 
teaching of Jesus is now patent to all, as is the 
conservative social tendency of the age long 
interpretation and adaptation to which these 
teachings have been subjected by the theologians 
of the different churches. No one today will 
consider the particular ethical doctrines of mod- 
em, or for that matter of ancient, Christianity 
as self-evident or natural or as the morality 
common to all men. The modern relativist the- 
ory of values has definitely shattered the basis 
on which such artificial churches as the various 
ethical societies or orders rested. 

Robert Eisler 
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FRENCH REVOLUTION. There are many 
approaches to the cataclysm which overturned 
the institutions of France and degenerated rap- 
idly into a bitter warfare of twenty-three years 
between the young democracy and its monar- 
chical neighbors. 

There is the purely French approach, such as 
that of de Tocqueville or Taine. For the former 
the revolution in unifying France was but the 
achievement of the work of centralization begun 
by the absolute monarchy; the Committee of 
Public Safety was the legitimate heir of Fran- 
cis I, of Richelieu and of Colbert. For Taine, 
concerned more with ideas than events, the rev- 
olution was the product of the classic spirit — 
of that lucidity of analysis and abstraction which 
characterized the golden age of French literature 
but which subsequently became crystallized and 
emptied of all real content. 

For present day historians, more disposed to 
emphasize the European angle and more con- 
versant with the doctrines of historical materi- 
alism, the French Revolution is merely the out- 
standing episode of a much vaster tragedy, whose 
protagonist is the bourgeoisie. Such is the thesis 
of Jean Jaures. While skilfully using the author- 
ity of the Feuillant, Barnave, as a cloak for his 
own conception of the close and inevitable par- 
allelism between the economic and the political 
movements, Jaures succeeded in orienting the 
French Revolution in terms of contemporary 
Europe, in explaining clearly why the crisis 
broke out in France rather than in England or 
Germany or Italy. 

The English bourgeoisie, which for a century 
had been in possession of political power, was 
enjoying the fruits of the industrial revolution, 
then in its first flush. It was not bothered by the 
crown and had nothing to gain from attacking 
the feudal orders either lay or ecclesiastical since 
both had been dispossessed. There were no class 
discriminations in the levying of taxes, no restric- 
tions on circulation within the country, no abu- 
sive regulations. Individual liberty went hand 
in hand with religious toleration. The freehold 
tenant, accorded the franchise, was essentially 
conservative in temperament. Satisfied interests 
make poor revolutionaries. Alarmed by Burke 
as to the possible consequences of the French 
Revolution, English landed proprietors arrayed 
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themselves behind Pitt to meet the threat by 
war. 

In Germany and Italy the minute parceling 
out of land and the particularism of the small 
princes were suflicient to prevent a concerted 
movement of any vitality. The faint beginnings 
of industrialism in (jermany were confined to 
three or four localities, and the German bour- 
geoisie had as yet no conception of its strength, 
no ambition to power. It was content to vegetate 
in the shallow of the royal or princely houses. 

The outbreak of the revolution in France 
rather than elsewhere may be attributed not 
only to the fact tliat the French bourgeoisie had 
become increasingly powerful because commerce 
had quadrupled since 1714, that monarchical 
centralization facilitated a concerted movement, 
that the writings of the philosophes , especially 
of the physiocrats, had kindled discontent and 
formulated in advance a program of reforms, but 
primarily to the fact that the resistance of the 
nobility, which had become increasingly power- 
ful throughout the entire century, had produced 
a situation where the prerequisite of progress 
was force. In an age characterized by enlight- 
ened despotism F' ranee alone clung to the out- 
worn tradition of autocracy. 

'Fhe feudal reaction, which began as far back 
as Louis XIV, continued throughout the eight- 
eenth century, l^he parlernents, whose members 
had come to constitute the dynamic force within 
the nobility, took the lead. Now’ that they had 
become nobles themselves and owners of fiefs 
they perverted the arrets de justice, which had 
formerly been instruments for protecting the 
rights of the king or the public interest, to the 
service of the feudal lords, sanctioning their en- 
croachments on the common property. In the 
second half of the century especially, there was a 
multiplication of hunting preserves and triages 
with a correspondingly increased number of 
peasants deprived of their traditional rights. In 
the place of the older monarchical maxim, “Fief 
and jurisdiction have nothing in common,** the 
new feudal jurists — Boutaric, Freminvillc, Re- 
nauldon — substituted a maxim purely feudal, 
inspired by Montesquieu: “Fief and jurisdiction 
arc one.*’ 

The feudal reawakening manifested itself not 
only in changes in jurisprudence but also in the 
increasingly arrogant claims of the provincial 
estates, w hose encroachments on the royal power 
proceeded with remarkably few pauses. In the 
province of Brittany, for instance, the adminis- 
tration of the tax passed almost entirely from 
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the hands of the intendant to those of the estates. 
The offensive of the nobles eventuated in the 
reconstitution, which ordinarily accompanied 
augmentation of feudal dues, of the officials 
known as chartrierSy or guardians of title deeds. 

But above all else the opposition of the park- 
merits to every share of reform completely en- 
feebled the monarchy and drove it to bank- 
ruptcy. The magistrates not only set the bad 
example of resisting the orders of the king but 
in their remonstrances formulated a program of 
representative monarchy which was later to be 
turned to profitable use by the insurgent bour- 
geoisie. 

While the nobles of the robe were thus under- 
mining confidence in the very foundations of 
absolute monarchy the economists and espe- 
cially the physiocrats were waging against the 
honored economic institutions an increas- 
ingly ardent and fruitful campaign. Organs of 
agrarian and industrial capitalism with a venera- 
tion for private property, they advocated the 
suppression of all regulations and corporations 
and the establishment of absolute commercial 
liberty. The ancient artisan class, which had 
been the symbol of the union between the petty 
bourgeoisie and the king, tottered under the 
assaults of ministers won over to the new doc- 
trines. But the large manufacturers, who for a 
century had been fighting the corporations and 
who were practically exempt from public bur- 
dens, were still unsatisfied with the partial re- 
forms made in their behalf. Now that they were 
meeting with the nobles in the councils of ad- 
ministration of the new joint stock companies 
they felt themselves their equals since they en- 
joyed the same rights. I'heir ambition was kin- 
dled and they were no longer to be content with 
half measures. It is an eloquent commentary that 
the first revolutionary assembly in 1789 was held 
in the chateau of the great metallurgist Perier 
At Vizille in Dauphine and that noble, bourgeois 
and priest plotted together to change the so- 
cial order. 

The campaign of the physiocrats combined 
with the anti-administrative assaults of the park- 
merits had seriously impaired the royal preroga- 
tives in the economic sphere. Hitherto the king 
as the personification of the public interest had 
been able to issue decrees whenever an economic 
crisis seemed to necessitate recourse to such 
measures, limiting the exercise of property rights 
— even to the extent of imposing a tax on prices. 
The rights of the individual were subordinated 
to the rights of society. But now the situation was 


reversed. The right of property appears as prior 
and superior to the state — ^to the king. The duty 
of the state consists solely in protecting liberty 
and property; it has no other justification. In the 
past, law had been no more than the expression 
of the personal will of the king. The physiocrats 
succeeded in transforming it into an eternal im- 
personal truth of the natural order, which inde- 
pendent of the monarch limits his sovereignty. 
The ideal government is that which is reduced 
to its simplest expression and which leaves the 
maximum of control to the great social forces. 
Physiocratic utilitarianism was the antithesis of 
the old Christian morality — ^a point of contact 
with the philosopheSy who in addition welcomed 
from the physiocratic program all those elements 
conducive to the rise of capitalism. 

The revolution existed in the realm of ideas 
from the middle of the century. It was carried 
over into the realm of actuality not only by the 
intransigency of the parkments and the partial 
application of the program of the physiocrats 
but also by the incoherence of the king’s political 
policy. 

The feudal reawakening seconded by the arrits 
de justice subjected the peasants more grievously 
to the seigniorial yoke. The nobility attempted 
to reestablish itself in rural society in the midst 
of its former serfs. The aristocracy which the 
revolution had to fight was not a detached, pas- 
sive class, but on the contmry a class which was 
awake to the economic life going on around it 
and swayed by new and mounting ambitions. 
The succession of edicts between 1761 and 1785 
dealing with enclosures, with the old pasturage 
lands, with the dividing up of the commons, 
with the clearing of land, made it obvious to the 
peasants that the king was deliberately abandon- 
ing them in favor of their natural enemies. 

The intermittent freedom of grain exportation 
caused an increase in the price of bread at the 
very time when royal taxation was increasing. 
In the single hailliage of Reims royal taxation 
tripled or quadrupled during the period from 
1704 to 1788. From 1765 to 1789 prices doubled, 
while salaries averaged only a 10 to 20 percent 
increase. The growing overpopulation produced 
a huge proletariat both rural and urban, which 
furnished the revolution with the man power for 
its mobs. 

Hitherto the monarchy had rested upon the 
traditional docility of the French artisanry, on 
the fidelity of the army, on the loyalty of the 
intendants, on the gospel of resignation preached 
by the clergy. One after another these suppoits 
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crumbled. The artisans, especially after Tur- 
got’s taxation of them, considered themselves 
sacrificed to the manufacturers. The anny be- 
came permeated ^vith the spirit of reform, which 
was still heightened, especially among the young 
nobles, by the American Revolution. The iii- 
tendants, no longer men of the people as under 
Louis XIV but instead recruited from the nobil- 
ity, to whose interests they catered, displayed 
less and less zeal. The lower clergy instead of 
counseling submission began to advance claims. 

JBrienne’s very attempt to counteract the feu- 
dal claims of th& parlenients and of the provincial 
estates by the creation of provincial assemblies 
— hybrid bodies, more consultative than repre- 
sentative — precipitated the crisis which was gen- 
erally expected. This crisis continued for at least 
a dozen years. It described an ascending curve 
toward democracy until the fall of Robespierre, 
9 Thermidor, year ii. Thereupon it descended 
again to the bourgeois oligarchy of the Directory, 
to eventuate finally in the Napoleonic dictator- 
ship, which endured despite its suppression of 
public liberties by reason of its consolidation of 
the material and legal accomplishments of the 
revolution. It is a question really not of a single 
revolution but of a series of different revolutions 
bound together by an inner logic. 

In the first of these revolutions, which ex- 
tended from the convocation of the Notables by 
Calonne in 1787 to the assembling of the Estates 
General in 1789, only the privileged classes were 
involved. It was begun by the nobility of the 
robe, who were joined immediately by the nobles 
of the sword and the higher clergy. In order to 
safeguard their fiscal immunities against the 
threat of the new schemes of taxation these priv- 
ileged orders struck a blow at the royal govern- 
ment, thereby setting a bad example to the lower 
classes. The significance of this prelude to the 
revolution is too often ignored. It is extremely 
important to note that the monarchy was threat- 
ened by its own agents. The revolt was not yet 
the work of a political party or the outgrowth of 
a conspiracy. Political parties did not exist. 
There was no plot, no secret organization plan- 
ning a sudden overthrow of secular institutions 
and the substitution of others. On the contrary, 
it was in the name of the past through invocation 
of time honored customs — of the rules of feudal 
law — ^that the parlements unleashed resistance 
and revolt. 

The role of conspiracy which is sometimes 
attributed to Freemasonry is pure legend. The 
lodges in the period before 1789 bore no resern- 
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blance except in their ritual to continental Free- 
masons’ lodges of the present day. They were 
composed of grands seigneurs, of officers, of 
priests, of rich bourgeois. Salons rather than 
clubs, they w ere frequented by the flower of the 
army, by men of the world, by champions of the 
status quo. 'J’heir members celebrated the Feast 
of St. John the Baptist by a solemn mass. Their 
activities were never, as is evidenced by the re- 
ports of the intendants, a source of disquietude 
to those in authority. Louis xvi and his brothers, 
Marie Antoinette herself, participated in the 
ceremonies at the Loge des 'IVois Freres in the 
N'ersailles district. More than three fourths of 
the French Freemasons, especially those in the 
military lodges, became emigres. 7 ’hc smallness 
of the minority wLich aligned itself on the side 
of the revolution eliminates the possibility that 
the movement of 1789 was the result of a Ma- 
sonic conspiracy. 

The insurgent forces at the outset were the 
constituted bodies of the states — the parlements 
and the Notables, d’hc revolution w^as cast within 
the existing mold. These judges, these Notables, 
were the representatives of a class which was no 
longer satisfied with its privileges and w'hich de- 
sired through the attainment of dominant politi- 
cal power to rejuvenate them. 

But this first revolution, superficial and 
ephemeral, soon brought in its train a second, 
more profound and utterly different Behind the 
judges, behind the nobles, behind the priests, 
was the bourgeoisie, which toward the end of 
1788 pushed its way to the front. It became 
aroused for a variety of reasons. Royal absolut- 
ism constituted as grievous a burden to the 
bourgeoisie as to the privileged classes, while the 
imminent bankruptcy of the government threat- 
ened to engulf bourgeois property. Finally, the 
bourgeoisie felt itself capable of assuming in its 
turn the direction of the state in order to free 
itself from those legal encumbrances which held 
it down as a vassal and prisoner of the unpro 
ductive and privileged classes It was suspicious 
of a revohition by the noble and feudal class and 
in order to forestall such a contingency it went 
into action under the banner of unwritten nat- 
ural law% w hich it opposed to feudal law. 

From the outset the bourgeoisie possessed the 
double advantage of wealth and intellect. Since 
most of the writers were in its ranks, control 
of public opinion was guaranteed. In addition 
it controlled the army, for the soldiers, to 
whom the higher ranks were closed, perceived 
in the revolution the path to opportunity. This 
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bourgeois revolt, which followed on the heels of 
the revolt of the nobility, was not apparently the 
result of long premeditation or the outgrowth of 
a conspiracy. It was for that reason all the more 
vigorous. It was the expression of reflections 
stored up from the reading of authors who for 
fifty years had been criticizing existing institu- 
tions, and it was infected with the contagious 
enthusiasm of the American precedent. 

The influence of abstract thinkers on great so- 
cial crises has sometimes been denied. “The most 
eloquent dissertations on revolution,*’ writes 
Georges Sorel, metaphysician of revolutionary 
syndicalism, “have no practical issue, and the 
course of history is not altered by literature.” 
If this statement implies simply that literature 
alone is incapable of bringing about a social 
movement it is on firm ground; but if it pretends 
that literature is an utterly negligible factor it 
lays itself open to serious question. The great 
majority of men are unaware of injustice until it 
is pointed out to them. The denunciation of 
abuses is an essential preliminary to a demand 
for reform; a clearly formulated ideal, the pre- 
requisite of a loyal following. It is extremely 
doubtful whether without the writings of the 
philosophes the bourgeoisie would have risen in 
1789 with the same unanimity, the same reso- 
luteness; whether without the writings of Karl 
Marx the Russian Revolution would have been 
the same. Robespierre without Rousseau re- 
mains an enigma; so does Lenin without Marx. 

The revolt of the judges and the Notables, 
being essentially a revolt of officially constituted 
bodies, did not have to build up a special organi- 
zation. The bourgeoisie faced an entirely differ- 
ent problem. Almost from the outset the nucleus 
of the organization consisted in meetings spon- 
sored by the “Americains” at the homes of 
Lafayette and the councilor Adrien Duport. It 
was from these centers that the Societe des 
Trente despatched orders to the barristers and 
lawyers who carried them into effect in their 
respective local provinces. In Burgundy the de- 
tection of the movement of the corporations and 
the supervision of elections were in the hands 
of the lawyers. In Brittany the law students of 
Rennes under the leadership of Moreau, the fu- 
ture general, took up arms against the nobles 
and in the course of the fighting were supported 
by reenforcements sent from youthful bourgeois 
in adjoining towns. 

Proof that the entire movement was the exe- 
cution of a carefully coordinated and matured 
plan may be found in the universal application 


of the same tactics and in the formulation — even 
in the cahiers de doUances drawn up on the eve 
of the election — of the same general claims. 
From the cast to the west, from the north to the 
south, the revolutionary bourgeoisie extended 
one hand to the peasants, the other to the cures 
and the lower clergy, with a view to binding 
together, as in a fascis, all the potential forces of 
renovation. So permeated were they with a jeal- 
ous class spirit that in accordance with the coun- 
sels of the abbe Sieyes they elected the deputies 
who should rej^resent them in the Estates Gen- 
eral almost exclusively from the third estate. 

At Versailles the leaders bccarfie aware almost 
immediately of the necessity of a compact organ- 
ization in order to present a sf^lid front to the 
court and to the privileged classes. On the eve 
of the opening they assembled at the Club Bre- 
ton, which became the cradle of the Club des 
Jacobins. Victory depended, it was felt, on their 
remaining in close contact with the masses and 
on their ability to match force with force. Ac- 
cordingly they entered into endless correspond- 
ence with their constituents both to stimulate 
their zeal and to keep them posted concerning 
the difficulties encountered at Versailles. Several 
of these correspondences have been published, 
and constitute- - especially those of the lawyer 
Bouchette, of the cure Barbotiii and of Duques- 
noy from Lorraine — documents of great interest. 
When the king cjilled out the troops following 
the tennis court oath, the correspondents en- 
couraged the bourget)is of Paris to form the 
national guard, which was to become the mili- 
tary force of the revolution. After the fall of the 
Bastille permanent committees, i.e. revolution- 
ary and dictatorial municipalities, which spread 
as if by magic through France, hastened to dis- 
tribute arms to their partisans. From that time 
on the ancien regime was defeated, inasmuch as 
the bourgeoisie had taken possession of both the 
municipal administration and the public forces. 
By the side of the permanent committees and the 
national guards were shortly created the clubs 
which formed a federation under the direction 
of the Jacobins. The club was the organ of sur- 
veillance. It was wide awake to the dangers that 
threatened the revolution. At the time of the 
convention there were no fewer than four or five 
thousand clubs at work. In all this activity the 
French were merely following the example of 
the permanent committees, the militia and the 
clubs which had been such significant factors in 
the prosecution of the American Revolution. 
Revolutions are contagious. 
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Vaulting into power on the fourteenth of July 
the bourgeoisie proceeded to intrench itself. It 
restored the king to the helm by a constitution 
which guaranteed his political power. It lowered 
the clergy and the nobility to its own level by 
writing large into the constitution equality be- 
fore the law. Deviating from the real spirit of 
the Declaration of Rights it refused the franchise 
to the unpropertied classes, who were rated as 
passive citizens. To save the property owners 
threatened with bankruptcy it confiscated church 
property and offered it for sale by the ingenious 
system of assignats. An immense transfer of 
property resulted. 

The work of reconstruction proceeded parallel 
to the work of destruction. Above the debris of 
the privileged classes and the suppressed orders 
the Assembly erected a logical and harmonious 
structure. Its foundation was the Declaration of 
the Rights of Man and the Citizen 
the document which was to instal individualism 
as the dominant feature of the modern world. 
This eloquent apostrophe to personal initiative, 
to the force of individualism, was heard from 
afar and provided for the revolution itself a 
magic spring of energy endlessly renewed. The 
dawn of romanticism was already coloring the 
horizon. 

But the Assembly would not have been vic- 
torious if it had not in accordance with Sieyes’ 
theory on the constituent power constituted itself 
a veritable dictatorship. The fundamental dis- 
tinction between constitutional laws, exempted 
from royal sanction, and ordinary laws, which 
were alone subject to veto, provided a means of 
nullifying the evils of the royal will and of raising 
the new order. 

The committees governed and at the same 
time administered by methods which the Con- 
vention was to do no more than take over and 
expand. They corresponded directly with the 
new authorities, gave them instructions which 
were tantamount to orders and treated the min- 
isters as their agents. 

The Comite des rapports and the Comite des 
recherches^ which were in charge of political po- 
licing, kept themselves informed regarding the 
various municipalities, conducted investigations, 
issued orders for arrests and brought those ap- 
prehended before the Ch^telet, which at the 
outset of the revolution served as the seat of the 
High Court. The renowned Comite de sureti 
ginirale of the Convention was to do no more. 
The Comite diplomatique ^ formed after the king 
had been shorn of his prerogative of declaring 
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war and making peace, received communica- 
tions from ambassadors and was the dominant 
force in the direction of foreign policy. After 
December 19, 17S9, the Comite des finances had 
its own special treasury called the Caisse de V Ex- 
traordinaire ^ which was distinct from the royal 
treasury and filled with special contributions 
such as the contribution patriotiqiie. Its chief re- 
sponsibility, however, was the administration of 
the assignats and of the receipts accruing from 
the sale of national properly. I'he Comite de 
r alienation des biens nationaux^ charged as its 
name indicates with the sale of church property, 
divided France into twenty territorial districts 
and at the head of each of these placed one of 
its members. The active c()rrespondence pub- 
lished by Raymond Delaby between Camus, 
head of one of these districts, and the depart- 
ment of Cote-d’Or indicates in a striking 
manner that contrary to a widely held opinion 
the locally elected authorities enjoyed no initia- 
tive in the interpretation or application of the 
laws. Camus insisted on being consulted in ref- 
erence to all decisions made by the administra- 
tion of the department which concerned national 
property. No anonymous notice of auctions could 
be published without his consent and his visa, 
and he concerned himself with the most minute 
details. The Comite des droits feodaux did not 
confine its activities to drawing up laws on the 
redeeming of the feudal dues of the nobles, but 
carried on an active correspondence with the 
local authorities, guiding them and making de- 
cisions on the practical difficulties submitted by 
them. Nor did the Comite ecclesiastique limit 
itself to elaborating the civil constitution of the 
clergy, which harmonized the older ecclesiastical 
organization with the new organization by de- 
partments. In addition it supervised at close 
range its actual application and made final deci- 
sions on all contentious points in the legislation 
affecting religion. The aristocrats could with 
some justification accuse it of having usurped 
the status of a conciliar body. One of its notable 
accomplishments was the inventories which it 
took of confiscated ecclesiastical furnishings in 
order to exempt from sale rare and precious 
objects. The Comiti militaire from the outset 
worked in close touch with the Ministry of War 
and kept a sharp eye on the administration of 
the army in all its ramifications. 

As a result of this elaborate system of com- 
mittees the great principle of the separation of 
powers, which the Constituent borrowed from 
Montesquieu and wrote into the constitution of 
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1791 as the comer stone of essential liberties, 
was never applied or observed as long as the 
great assembly continued to function. More- 
over, its members did not believe that they were 
going back on their own doctrines in vigorously 
usurping the dictatorship and in applying it on 
a large scale. Sieyes had taught them that they 
were the constituent power. Consequently the 
constitution would function only after their exit, 
when the powers which they had constituted 
would begin to be applied. Their dictatorship 
was justified by the obligation of clearing the 
way for these new powers. They were forced to 
remove all obstacles beforehand. 

If Louis XVI liad resigned himself to the posi- 
tion of constitutional monarch, the bourgeoisie 
would have kept him at the helm. All it asked of 
him was not to take the side of the privileged 
classes. But Louis xvi began to conspire. He was 
disgruntled at the curtailment of his power. He 
sought the aid of foreign kings. Within France 
he precipitated religious war. He fled to the 
frontier and was brought back humiliated. From 
that time on a new revolution was in process. 
The first had been that of the aristocracy; the 
second, of the bourgeoisie; the third was to be, 
in part at least, of the people both urban and 
rural. 

The first revolution had forced the king to 
summon the Estates General. I'he second had 
suppressed the institutions of the ancien regime. 
The third overturned the throne. The first had 
been provoked by the resistance of the privi- 
leged classes to fiscal reforms. The fundamental 
cause of the second had been the fear of bank- 
ruptcy. The third sprang from foreign war and 
invasion. It was at once a patriotic and a popular 
revolution. It resulted in the liberation, at least 
partial and provisional, of the peasant and the 
worker. 

Since the fall of the Bastille the peasants had 
been attacking the chateaux and had forced the 
nobles to surrender and bum the title deeds 
which authorized the collection of feudal dues. 
The artisans of the town had on their side 
burned the customs barriers and forced a reduc- 
tion in prices. These disorderly popular out- 
bursts had surprised and annoyed the bourgeois 
membership of the Constituent. Their perma- 
nent committees and their national guards were 
designed as much against the threat of the jac- 
querie from below as against that of the aristo- 
cracy from above. It was with bad grace that 
they granted concessions to the peasants. The 
legislation of August 20 and the following days 


constituted but a very superficial suppression of 
the feudal regime, abolishing personal servitude 
but maintaining all the rest. The most imme- 
diately felt feudal dues, thos:: in kind or in 
money, continued to be paid by the tenants, 
until they redeemed them. At the same time the 
Constituent deprived the people of the franchise. 
The new constitution handed over France to an 
oligarchy of men in possession. 

If the bourgeoisie, victorious over the peas- 
ants as well as over the nobles, had remained 
united, the revolution would have been over. 
The discontented peasants continued to create 
sporadic disturbances, but in default of con- 
certed action they were incapable of overturning 
by their own efforts the remnants of the feudal 
order or of dispossessing the bourgeoisie. 

But after the flight of the king the bourgeoisie 
split into two factions. The Feuillants fright- 
ened by the possibility of democracy fired upon 
the republicans on the Champ de Mars, July 17, 
1791. After the massacre they found themselves 
in the position of being forced to consolidate the 
royal power and, because of class egotism, of 
restoring to the crown a part of the force which 
it had lost. The other great faction, the Giron- 
dists, took the opposite course; defiant of the 
king and fearful of the reestablishment of ab- 
solutism, they opposed any backsliding. As a 
method of solving the internal difficulties of the 
country, of checking the priests and the aristo- 
crats, of reissuing the assignats, of forcing the 
king to entrust them with power, they plunged 
the revolution into foreign war, despite the 
warnings of Robespierre and the Montagnards. 

The war was the decisive event which under- 
lay the third revolution, that of August 10, 1792. 
It brought in its train not only the fall of the 
monarchy, which trafficked with the enemy and 
worked for its victory, but also the confiscation 
of the property of emigres serving in the Aus- 
trian and Prussian armies. And the confiscation 
of emigre property following the confiscation of 
church property completed the dispossession of 
the older ruling class. Moreover, the war re- 
sulted in the suppression without indemnifica- 
tion of those feudal dues which the Constituent 
had allowed to stand. The revolutionary bour- 
geoisie was forced to offer this bait to the peas- 
ants in order to interest them in victory. It was 
likewise forced in the same spirit and from the 
same necessity finally to abolish amid the boom- 
ing of cannon directed against the Tuileries the 
distinction between active citizen and passi'^e 
citizen — in short, to grant universal suffrage to 
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the proletariat. It marked the arrival, as yet 
more theoretical than real, of the fourth estate. 

But the Girondists, who flattered themselves 
that they could manage the people just as earlier 
they had flattered themselves that they could 
manage the king, perceived to their amazement 
and irritation that in the aftermath of August lo 
the people were turning from them to follow the 
Montagnards, who had been the true authors of 
the overthrow of the king and of the emancipa- 
tion of the peasants. In their declaration of war 
the Girondists had promised that it would be 
short and victory rapid. They had nourished 
illusions regarding the strength of the Declara- 
tion of the Rights of Man as a rallying cry. They 
hrd predicted that the people in foreign lands 
would rise against their tyrants at the call and 
example of the French people. But the foreign 
people seemed asleep or subdued, and the war 
prolonged itself endlessly, waxing in its propor- 
tions. The rapid fall of the assignat, issued in 
increasingly large amounts to keep pace with the 
enormous aggravation of expenses, produced a 
colossal rise in the prices of all merchandise. The 
salaried classes began to murmur. The Giron- 
dists, committed to commercial liberty, turned 
a deaf ear to their complaints and rejected the 
remedies proposed by the Montagnards- — reme- 
dies borrowed from the interventionist legisla- 
tion of the ancien regime y such as censuses, regu- 
lations, requisitions, control of prices, economic 
and administrative centralization. A vast agita- 
tion began, born of sulTcring and mivSery. 7 'hc 
Girondists fearing the proletariat held out their 
hands to the reactionaries. They were ready to 
give pledges. They incited the provinces against 
Paris, the citadel of the Montagnards. 'iliey at- 
tempted vainly to save the king as they had tried 
earlier to save the throne. They brought Marat 
to the bar. They called in the generals to help 
them. They overlooked the insubordination and 
intrigues of a Dumouriez. 

The Montagnard minority in the Assembly 
drew its strength from the communes of the 
large cities and from the Jacobin clubs, which 
were rapidly being purged of rival elements. 
Since the Montagnards had opposed the war the 
people could not hold them respc^nsible for the 
grievous economic crisis which it had precipi- 
tated. Their social program kept them in close 
contact with the populace. The defeats of the 
spring of 1793, the treachery of Dumouriez, the 
revolt in the Vendee, allowed them at last to 
assume power. Their coup de forces extending 
from May 31 to June 2, purged the Convention 
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of their adversaries and was followed up shortly 
by the organization of a dictatorship — the col- 
lective dictatorship of the Committee of Public 
Safety and the Committee of General Security 
supported by a Convention which had become 
provisionally Montagnard in spirit. This event 
was equivalent to a new revolution — the fourth. 
The dictatorship of the committees was the dic- 
tatorship of the Montagnard party and to a cer- 
tain extent the dictatorship of the sans-culottes. 

This dictatorship, which lasted a lillJe over a 
year, sprang much less from a preconceived the- 
ory than from the immediate necessities of the 
military situation at home and abroad. The en- 
emy had to be pushed back from the borders, 
the royalist and Girondist insurrections had to 
he suppressed. Food had to be supplied to the 
armies and cities starved by the English block- 
ade. The millions f)f soldiers that were being 
shipped olT to the frontier had to be clothed. 
Terror became the order of the day. For the 
enemies of the regime the guillotine was set up. 
Pdections were suspended. Resistance was beaten 
down by the metlium of commissaires de la Con* 
vention armed with unlimited power. To the 
generals went out the order, “Victory or death.’* 
In place of liberty authority was enthroned. The 
Montagnard revolution rested upon principles 
which had little in common with those of the^ 
individualistic revolution. In the name of public 
safety, as formerly in the name of the king, indi- 
vidual wills were over-ridden and when necessary 
the rights of property. Necessities of life were 
comrnunized; provisions and merchandise were 
requisitioned for the defense of the nation and 
the revolution. Municipal bakeries and butcher 
shops were set up. In short, there arose under 
the pressure of circumstance an embryonic col- 
lectivism. I'hc emergency character of the ex- 
periment is indicated by the fact that the very 
ones who were resorting to it considered it as a 
temporary expedient, all traces of which should 
be wiped out as rapidly as possible. 

The new dictatorship contrasted strikingly 
with that exercised by the Constituent. The 
latter had been accepted, even welcomed, while 
the success of the new was detested or at best 
condoned. The Constituent was supported by 
public opinion, which urged it on to more and 
more severe measures against the enemies of the 
revolution. Its committees had been obeyed 
without complaint by the elected authorities, 
who met its desires. By 1793 a profound 
change had taken place. The foreign war had 
its counterpart in civil war. The revolts of the 
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Vendee and of the federalists, the execution of 
the king, the military defeats, the requisitions, 
the misery consequent on inflation, official re- 
pudiation of Christianity and the closing of the 
churches, the regime of the suspects and the 
overworked guillotine, all these terrifying mani- 
festations of the crisis brought discouragement 
to large sections of French society and pushed 
them into the opposition, desirous above all of 
peace even at the price of the reestablishment of 
the ancint regime. 

It was no longer possible to justify the new 
revolution as Sieyes had the old by the single 
theory of the poiivoir constituant . It was too ob- 
vious that it was no longer an application of the 
sovereignty of the people but rather the exact 
opposite. Accordingly, in rebutting an attack of 
the Dantonists Robespierre justified the dicta- 
torship by drawing a fundamental distinction 
between a state at war and a state at peace, be- 
tween the constitutional regime and the revo- 
lutionary regime. Ilis speeches of 5 Nivose and 
17 Pluvi6sc expounding this thesis contain the 
theory of the revolutionary government, which 
was already an adumbration of the dictatorship 
of the proletariat. The constitutional regime ac- 
cording to Robespierre is capable of functioning 
only in time of peace. In time of war it must give 
way; otherwise it would destroy liberty. ‘‘The 
aim of constitutional government is to preserve 
the Republic; that of revolutionary government, 
to establish it. Revolution is the war carried on 
by liberty against its enemies; constitutionalism, 
the regime of liberty victorious and at peace.” 
Revolution being essentially civil war, “revolu- 
tionary government entails an extraordinary ac- 
tivity for the very reason that it is at war „ . , 
and forced to endlessly deploy new and rapid 
resources to meet new and pressing dangers,” 
Whereas the theory of constituent power had 
grounded dictatorship upon the unanimous will 
of the people, the theory of revolutionary govern- 
ment grounded it upon the political and patriotic 
necessity growing out of the war. Robespierre 
admitted the dangers of such a regime. What 
would become of the state if the dictators should 
selfishly capitalize their power? There was only 
one protection, as far as he could see — ^the moral 
virtue of the dictators. 

The revolutionary groups in France had be- 
lieved that as soon as they acquired political 
power they could immediately settle the social 
question. They perceived quickly enough that 
they were mistaken. Their work was thwarted 
by the wealthy classes, who coalescing against 


the revolutionary legislation impaired its effec- 
tiveness. They did not entertain the idea, how- 
ever, of recasting their principles. They had no 
inclination to introduce limitation of property 
as the normal and abiding foundation of the 
social order. Private property still seemed to 
them sacrosanct. They wished only to correct its 
momentary abuses and they were reduced to 
this expedient of a revolutionary dictatorship, 
which they conceived as being provisional. They 
imagined that it would be sufficient merely to 
strike terror into the aristocrats, to imprison 
them, to banish them, and that then the social 
question — which they continued to regard as a 
political rather than an ethical question — would 
be solved. Their attitude is readily understood 
if it is borne in mind that a good number of 
them were property owners — well to do bour- 
geois, lawyers and professional men. The terror- 
ist dictatorship was popular in its aims, but it 
was carried out by bourgeois. 

Only a small minority composed of those who 
had been taught by experience understood that 
the maintenance of the sans-culottes in power 
could not be perpetuated except by means of a 
progressive and lasting limitation of individual 
property. Robespierre, Saint-Just and Couthon 
proposed in the laws of Ventose to turn over 
the property of the suspects to the poor. But 
their colleagues turned a deaf ear to the proposi- 
tion. The Committee of Public Safety had al- 
ready refused to nationalize the food sup()ly. 
Carnot had opposed the taking o\er of manufac- 
tures, even of those which had been founded by 
the representatives on mission, 'i’he Committee 
of General Security, in concert with certain 
members of the Committee of Public Safety, 
blocked the laws of Ventose and their authors 
were driven from power, 9 Thermidor. 

The great majority of the members of the 
Convention were individualists bitterly opposed 
to anything that savored of communism. 'Phe 
true communists, those who were convinced 
that the reign of the fourth estate is possible 
only on condition of the suppression of indi- 
vidual property, were isolated figures without 
influence and in the main not looking beyond a 
communism of provisions and, by implication, 
of land. When Babeuf attempted in the post- 
Thermidor period to bring them together into 
one large party, it was too late. The dictatorship 
had collapsed and Babeuf was powerless to re- 
establish it. He paid with his life for his experi- 
ment — 2i belated experiment and at the same 
time premature; belated because it was advanced 
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at a time when the Montagnard party had already 
fallen from power and was already decimated by 
the Thermidorian proscription; premature be- 
cause public opinion had not been prepared for 
communistic ideas. 

The revolution of July, 1789, which had 
brought the bourgeoisie into power, was the 
child of eighteenth century philosophy, a philos- 
ophy liberal and individualistic to its roots. The 
revolution of June, 1793, which swept the Mon- 
tagnards into power, was the work of circum- 
stance and necessity. Tt was not the product of 
a campaign of education, of a systematic view 
of government and society or of a penetrating 
analysis of economic evolution. It could scarcely 
have been otherwise at n time when machinery 
was in its infancy and its fatal offspring, indus- 
trial concentration, not yet manifest. The most 
daring of the revolutionary thinkers, Babeuf 
himself, hardly conceived of communism other 
than in an agrarian context. 'The majority of the 
communists of the time distinguished clearly 
between industrial property, which they wished 
to respect as being the product of labor, and 
landed prt)perty, which alone their program 
alFected. 

This fact clarifies not only the basic difference 
between the Jacobin dictatorship and more re- 
cent dictatorships but also the fundamental 
reasons for its frustration. Although the Bol- 
shevist dictatorship is similar to the Jacobin in 
that it sought justification in the circumstances 
of war, it at least rested in contradistinction 
to the latter on the coherent doctrine of Marx- 
ism, which it proposed to put into practise. The 
Bolshevists had no ciualms about destroying 
either individual proj)eny or even the structure 
of the state which they had usurped. 1 he Jac- 
obins, on the contrary, tampered only timidly 
and partially with the system set up by the 
Constituent. They merely superimposed their 
economic dictatorship on the older individual- 
istic legislation without destroying it. 1 heir req- 
uisitions and their taxes did not abolish private 
property. They merely restricted the use of it. 
‘^Fheir communism, which was never more than 
provisional and relative, was only an expedient. 
They themselves made apologies for being forced 
to resort to it. 

In the political realm similar diflercnces arc 
apparent. The Russian communists, loyal to the 
ideology of Marx, have been anxious from the 
first to transfer power to the proletariat. The 
government which they have set up is consist- 
ently a government by a class The Montagnard 
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Jacobins, on the contrary, although they were 
obliged to lean upon the sans-culottes and to 
govern in their behalf and in their interests, 
never really grasped the idea of class. They 
hounded the royalists, the Feuillants, the Giron- 
dists, not as members of a hostile class but as 
political adversaries and as accomplices of the 
enemy. This is readily explicable. The Mon- 
tagnard leaders who sal in the committees and 
in the Convention were not members of the 
proletariat but merely its friends and allies. They 
still clung to eighteenth century philosophy — a 
philosophy which is the negation of class, which 
ignores social groups in favor of the individual. 

That is why the Montagnards, in contrast to 
the Bolslievists with their basic doctrine of class 
antagonism, remained fundamentally individ- 
ualistic and never developed a thoroughgoing, 
organic dictatorship. Lenin and his associates 
realized that the establishment and perpetuation 
of the proletarian dictatorship were handicapped 
by the separation and division of the powers of 
the state. The Council of the Commissaries of 
the People legislates and at the same time exe- 
cutes. In France under the Terror it was differ- 
ent. Unity was never entirely realized in the 
revolutionary government. The Convention, to 
be sure, was purged. Theoretically it combined 
the legislative and the executive. But actually 
the Committee of Public Safety was responsible 
for the prosecution of the war, for the handling 
of diplomatic relations and for general adminis- 
tration, while the Committee of General Security 
directed political policing and the suppression of 
conspiracy. Thus there was a division of the 
executive and the legislative power: the Con- 
vention on one side, the committees on the other. 
There was a dualism even in the executive power, 
which was divided between two separate com- 
mittees. The revolutionary machine of the Mon- 
tagnards was infinitely more c()m})licated and 
its manipulation correspondingly more delicate 
than the revolutionary machine of Soviet Russia. 

With tlie fall of Robespierre individualism re- 
asserted its rights to the full. The system of 
requisitions and taxes passed with the 1 error. 
The bourgeoisie after a momentary curtailment 
of its power sprang up again fully triumphant. 
The Girondists, freed from prison, resumed 
their seats in the Convention. The last Mon- 
tagnards were exterminated in abortive nsings. 
Their agents, who had had the courage to or- 
ganize and to operate the revolutionary govern- 
ment, were branded with the name of terrorists 
and disarmed cn masse. There is no record of 
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those who fell, massacred during the white ter- 
rors. The proletariat sank again into silence and 
subjection. If it later welcomed the dictatorship 
of Bonaparte it was because he gave them work 
and bread. The revolution by and large had 
done no more than replace one class with an- 
other, an aristocracy of birth with an aristocracy 
of wealth, but it had flung out to the world the 
idea of social justice. 

The French Revolution succeeded, it would 
seem, only to the extent that it had been pre- 
pared for. The work of the bourgeoisie, it re- 
dounded to the profit of the bourgeoisie. This 
class, possessed of wealth and intellectual supe- 
riority, was destined to triumph over a nobility 
which, despite the significant attempt at rehabil- 
itation undertaken during the last days of the 
monarchy by the higher ranks, was essentially 
impoverished and already half dispossessed. It 
was destined to triumph over the people, be- 
cause the people, still untrained, was dependent 
upon it for its leaders. The bourgeoisie alone 
was endowed with a sufficiently developed class 
spirit to seize and maintain power. 

It is a most striking fact that during this pe- 
riod the artisan classes of France entered the 
struggle only in a political sense, even when the 
struggle was directed toward social demands. 
Corporations were suppressed. Syndicates did 
not yet exist. The guilds were weakened by divi- 
sion. Strikes were forbidden. It was in the clubs 
and the popular societies, in the communes and 
in the sections, that the sans-culottcs, thrown in 
with the advance party of the bourgeoisie, were 
forced to fight for their interests. They were bent 
on getting complete control of public power. 'Fo 
get control of the state they did not hesitate to 
resort to the mobs which were being organized 
in the political societies and whicli were achiev- 
ing results only because the armed force, the 
national guard, was on their side, as were fre- 
quently the communal authorities as well. July 
14, for instance, was mapped out by the assem- 
bly of electors which had appointed the deputies 
from Paris to the Estates General, and this as- 
sembly of electors sat in the Hdtel de Ville next 
to the legal municipality. August 10 similarly 
was the work of the sections and of a part of the 
commune. The same is true for May 31. 

After Thermidor the bourgeoisie once more 
came into its own. It purged the national guard 
and soon afterwards disarmed it; the mobs, 
which no longer had the support of the commu- 
nal authorities, suffered a succession of failures. 
The clubs were closed, robbing the famished 


and disarmed mobs of a place of meeting anc 
of a point d'appui. They drifted helplessly. The 
situation would have been different if the pro- 
letariat of this period instead of borrowing its 
political organization from the bourgeoisie had 
succeeded in working out a class organization. 
But as it was, when the sans-culottes lost politi- 
cal power they lost everything. 

The triumph of the bourgeoisie was perhaps 
too complete. Hounded mercilessly by the lois 
d* exception^ the last democrats disappeared or 
took refuge in surly abstraction. The Thermi- 
dorians remained isolated, surrounded by a hos- 
tile nation. 

The great majority of Frenchmen, surfeited 
with politics, their spirits broken by the suffer- 
ings of war, pined only for peace. They no longer 
bothered to perform their duties as electors when 
the suffrage was restored to them. Only the pro- 
fessional was interested in politics. The average 
Frenchman no longer mentioned public affairs 
except with irony and disgust. Dictatorship, 
which under diverse forms had been continuous 
since 1789 and which was perpetuated by the 
coups d’etat of the Directory, forced the indi- 
vidual to withdraw into himself. Idealism was 
dead among the royalists as well as among the 
republicans. Generous enthusiasm gave way to 
egoism. The time was ripe for Bonaparte with 
his reassurances and consolidation of interests. 
In default of political liberty be brought to the 
French the assurance of civil liberties. In his 
code he preserved equality, their most cherished 
possession. He maintained the greater number of 
the institutions of the revolution, fusing them 
at times with adaptations made from those of 
the ancien regime. So forceful was his work that 
the door was forever closed to an integral resto- 
ration of the past. 

The influence of the French Revolution on 
France and on Europe was so important that it 
is no exaggeration to say that it marks the be- 
ginning of a new era in the history of the world. 
France found herself greatly strengthened by 
the destruction of the aticien regime. No other 
state was so homogeneous. I'he suppression or 
orders, of bodies, of privileges, the unification of 
legislation, the standardization of institutions, 
the decisive advancement of the national lan- 
guage, had already generated a tremendous ilan. 
It was only in France that for a long period of 
time the all powerful state ruled over citizens 
endowed with equality. 

The individualistic program of the physio- 
crats was in a large measure realized. The right 
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of property, recognized as absolute, allowed the 
French full enjoyment of economic and civil 
liberties. The road was wide open to the rise of 
capicalism, and it was not simply a coincidence 
that the great capitalists were in the majority of 
rases ardent revolutionaries. 

In principle the revolution proclaimed itself 
peaceful. It solemnly renounced all conquest — 
a spontaneous gesture which won many sym- 
pathizers abroad — but the violent clash of the 
revolutionary program with the monarchical 
rendered the maintenance of peace impossible. 
War changed the aspect of the problem. The 
kings of neighboring countries were forced to 
resort more and more to French methods as a 
war measure. In 1794 the king of Spain inaugu- 
rated a confiscation of the church treasury. The 
following year he appropriated the revenues of 
vacant ecclesiastical benefices and at the same 
time began the issue of paper money. The Aus- 
trian emperor was reduced to the same necessity. 
Confronted with a shortage of troops, he re- 
sorted in the third year of the war to the device 
of the levh en masse. Pitt kept in power only by 
loans. Fortunately the crowned heads of Europe 
did not dare prescribe universal militaiy sertdee, 
which saved France, because as Mallet du Pan 
has pointed out they were almost as afraid of 
their subjects as they were of the enemy. 

Victory intoxicated the French. Under the 
jiretext of bringing liberty to their neighbors 
they brought conquest in the form of a reju- 
venation of the old theory of natural frontiers. 
They became a perilous threat to the liberty of 
Europe. Napoleonic militarism brought into be- 
ing nations which had hitherto had no national 
consciousness. Thus the nationalistic struggles 
so numerous in the nineteenth century were the 
direct offspring of the French Revolution. In 
the past, wars had been purely dynastic; the 
people had played but a passive role. The wars 
of the future in direct contrast were to put into 
the field larger and larger armies recruited ac- 
cording to the French system of military service 
extended progressively to the entire nation. In 
1793 France had equipped 1,200,000 men. It 
was the first time since antiquity that an equal 
number of effectives had been assembled to- 
gether. Never had there been recruited an army 
equally nationalistic in spirit, which went out 
not only to defend its national independence but 
to impose on others its political and religious 
credo. 

With the progress of the nineteenth century 
che struggles between peoples became increas- 
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ingly bitter. Europe was split up into hostile 
nationalistic systems. But early in the century 
conditions were difierent. The conflict was as 
yet more social than political. In all nations 
there were minorities of varying strength, which 
shared the French ideal aiul more or less secretly 
expressed their wishes for its success. In order 
to prevent these minorities from expanding and 
contaminating the rest of the subjects, rnonarchs 
were forced to grant increasingly important con- 
cessions. 'i'hus the effioresccnce of nationalism 
was accompanied by a liberal movement which 
gradually undermined the walls of France's 
neighbor states. Moreover, both nationalists and 
liberals belonged to the same social class— to 
that enlightened bourgeoisie which had reformed 
France and subsequently become the model for 
Europe. 

At the outset the revolutionaries in France 
although tinged with the spirit of Voltaire had 
nourished little hatred against the church and 
still less against religion. 'Fhey dreamed, on the 
contrary, of securing the collaboration of the 
clergy in the defense of their political work. 
Their union with the lower clergy had been very 
close. But the refusal of the poi)e to ratify their 
religious reforms, the schism within the clergy, 
which was divided into juring and non-juring 
priests, their ineffective efforts to repair this 
schism — all of these factors led them gradually 
to a policy of hostility toward the church. 'Fhey 
wound up by secularizing the republic through 
the separation of church and state, 'J’he Con- 
cordat of Bonaparte, designed primarily to re- 
assure the classes which had accjuired national 
property during the revolution, was powerless 
to reestablish the former close alliance between 
throne and altar. The civil state remained in the 
hands of civil magistrates. Anticlericalism, which 
before 1789 was nothing more than a point of / 
view, became a program which was to be adopted 
by the majority of libeials throughout Europe. 

Similarly the divine right of kings had re- 
ceived a fatal blow in the proclamation of the 
principles of 1789. The idea of sovereignty had 
undergone a change of meaning. From the king 
it had passed to the people, and the scaffold of 
January 21 had shorn it of all supernatural pres- 
tige. When Charles x at his coronation made for 
the last time the gesture of touching the scrofu- 
litic he was greeted with laughter. 

The American Revolution had been primarily 
a political revolution. It had respected the privi- 
leges of the wealthy classes and had established 
without exception an electoral system based on 
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the census. It had not even struck at the rem- 
nants of the feudal system which here and there 
were still in evidence. The seigniorial rents in 
the state of New York, for example, were not 
suppressed until the middle of the nineteenth 
century. 

The French Revolution was profound in a 
different sense. It thoroughly exterminated with- 
out indemnification feudal dues and the dime. 
It nationalized the property of the church and 
the property of the emigres. It coinj>letely re- 
modeled the commercial industrial regime. It 
revealed itself almost from the beginning as im- 
bued with a keen sense of equality, which reached 
its apogee in 1793-94. Under the stress of neces- 
sity rather than theory a social democracy made 
its debut and attempted to take its place in the 
world of men. The attempt was premature and 
failed. But it did not disappear without leaving 
traces, at least in the realm of ideas. 'I'he de facto 
collectivism realized by the terrorist regime, the 
control of prices, the requisitions, the commu- 
nizing of all the resources of the nation, were 
cited over and over again by the social reformers 
during the century after Babeuf. 

If the Terror continued to freeze the blood 
of nineteenth century bourgeois it kept alive the 
hope of champions of social justice. It acted 
upon their imaginations like a grandiose myth, 
a breeder of devotion and sacrifice. The histo- 
rian Gabriel Monod in his preface to Mathicz’ 
Contributions a Vhistoire religieuse dc la Rmdution 
recounts that at Nantes toward the middle of 
the last century the woman at whose house he 
was boarding was singing the praises of her 
father, who had enthusiastically welcomed the 
revolution and had fought for it in his youth 
against the Vendeans. “ He sorrowfully witnessed 
the extermination by the imperial regime of the 
democratic liberties which had been bought so 
dearly. At each new revolution — 1814, 1830, 
1848 — he had believed that the ideal republic, 
dreamed of in 1793, was about to reappear. He 
died under the Second Empire, more than ninety 
years old; at the moment of death, raising his 
eyes ecstatically tow^ard the sky, he murmured, 
‘O sun of ’93, 1 shall then die without having 
again seen thy rays!’ ” He was no exception, 
this old Breton. The sun of ’93 which had 
illumined his youth had ill succeeded in cloaking 
itself behind the darkened horizon, for in his 
heart he had kept bright its undying rays. 

Mankind has need, in the course of its trying 
and discouraging march forward, to have its 
illusions rekindled by the warm rays of the past. 


The revolutionaries of 1789 drew sustenance foi 
their struggles from the memory of the republics 
of antiquity or from the more recent example of 
the American Revolution. Plutarch was before 
their minds and his spiritual elevation served to 
exalt their courage, to increase their faith in the 
revolution. They imitated the heroes of Greece 
and Rome and like them gave up their lives for 
their faith — becoming in their turn heroes. For 
their descendants they became what Aristides, 
Brutus and Cato had been to them — martyrs 
who by their lives and their deaths bear witness 
to the abiding strength of devotion to justice and 
selfless love of humanity. The rcpulflicans of 
France have faithfully nourished their memory, 
and the revolution has served in contemporary 
histoiy as a spring, ever fresh, of precedent and 
inspiration. 

Albert Mathiez 
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tisihen Ideen (l^cipsic 1926); Brinton, Crane, The 
Jatohins (New ^'ork 1930), with bibliography, p. 281- 
<;8; Ording, A., Le bureau de police du Comite de Salut 
pnbliiy Dct Norske Videnskaps-Akadcmi i Oslo, 
Skriften, II Il]storisk-]’'ilosoliske Klasse, no. vi (Oslo 
1930); C’ardenal, Louis de, La pnrvime pendant la 
Rih'olution (Paris 1929); Rebiilon, A., “Les etats de 
Bretagne et les progres de rautonoinic j^rovinciale au 
xviir' siecle” in Revue hisionquCy vol. dix (1928) 2(u- 
90; l.lelaby, Raymond, J.e role du Comite d'ahenation 
dans la vente des hiens mitionauXy d'apres la corre- 
spondance inedit e du constituant Camus avec le departe- 
ment de la C6te-d'Or (Dijon 1928); L' oeuvre sodale de 
la Rd'olution franfaisCy ed. by E. Kaguet (Paris 1901); 
La ( jorcc, Pierre de, Histoire rehgietise de la Rh'olutioUy 
5 vols. (Paris 1912 ^23); Mathiez, A., La Revolution 
et Teglise (Paris 1910), and Rome et le dergCf^^^^f^^^^ 
sous la constituante (Paris 1911); Marion, Marcel, 
Histoire financihe de la Frame depiiis l/iSf ''ols. i-v 
(Paris 1914-28) vol. ii; Nussbaum, E. I..., Commercial 
Policy in the French Rei'olution (Washington 1923); 
Levasseur, Emile, Histoire des classes ouvrieres et de 
Vindustrie en France de 17^9 u ib’TOy 2 vols. (2nd ed. 
Paris 1903-04); Kautsky, Karl, Die Klassengegensdtze 
int Zeitaltcr der franzdsischen Revolution (Berlin 1923); 
Elton, CJodfrey, The Revolutionary Ideajn France, 
1780-1871 (London 1923); SiTte, H. E., Evolution et 
rivolution (Paris 1929); Le Bon, Gustave, La R^olu- 
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tion f ran false et la psychologic des nlvolutions (Paris 
1912), tr. by Bernard Miall as The Psychology of 
Revolution (I.ondon 1913); (Jooch, G. P., Germany 
and the French Revolution (London 1920); Stern, Al- 
fred, Der Einfluss der franzdsischen Rnmlution auf das 
dcutschc Gcistrsleben (Stuttgart 1928); Brown, P. A., 
The Trench Rn'olution in English History (London 
1918); Fay, Bernard, L' esprit rnudutionnaire en France 
et aux Etats-Ums d la fill du xviiv siede, Bibliothiique 
de la Revue de Lillerature Coinpard’, vol. vii (Pans 
1925), tr. by Ramon Guthrie (New 'S’tirk 1927); Wahl, 
A. F.. A., Gcsdiiclite des europdisdien Staatensystems 
im Zeitfdter der frandjsisi hen Rei olution und der Fiet- 
heitsknege (/ytS’cH/cV/O, llandhuch der mittclaltcr- 
lidien und neueren (ieschichte, pt. ii (Munich 1912). 

FRENEAU, PHILIP MORIN (1752-1832), 
American poet and editor, (graduating from 
Princeton when it was a hotbed of radical Whig 
ideas and caught up in the revolutionary move- 
ment, F'reneau employed his poetic talents in 
celebrating the e.xploits of the patriot armies, 
heartening the American public and lampoon- 
ing the British. I'articiilarly after his release 
from a British prison ship in 1780 he poured 
out a hood of verse dealing with every phase 
of the war and dri\ing home the doctrines of 
the revoliitiouary leaders. Continuing to write 
political satires and joining the anti-F'ederalists, 
he attracted the attention of Madison. The 
latter in 1791 made an arrangement with Jefl'er- 
son’s aid by which F'reneau received the post 
of translating clerk in the Stale Department 
with the understanding that he should launch 
an anti-F'cdcralist newspaper. I'he resulting 
organ, the National Gazette, undertook not only 
“the chasti.sement of the aristocratical and mo- 
narchical writers” hut the criticism of Wash- 
ington s administration and particularly of 
Hamilton’s share in it. F'reneau dealt vigorously 
with the government’s neutrality policy, de- 
fended the operations of (ienet and harshly 
attacked Hamilton’s financial measures. He 
assailed the extension of federal powers under 
the “general welfare” clause of the constitution 
as a dangerous move tow^ard centralization and 
denounced the supposed monarchical tenden- 
cies of both Hamilton and John Adams. In 
October, 1793, the National Gazette ceased 
publication. Freneau continued his contribu- 
tions to the press and in 1795 established tlie 
Jersey Ghronirle, followed two years later by 
the Time-Piece and Literary Companion. 'I'hese 
continued to disseminate the ideas of Jefferson, 
Paine and Rousseau and to exalt libertarian and 
egalitarian ideas at the expense of aristocracy 
and centralized efficiency. Although the Time- 
Piece was short Jived, Freneau’s use in it of 
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poems, skits, dialogues and epigrams was a 
notable contribution to journalism. Retiring to 
his New Jersey farm in 1807 he ceased to write; 
but before he died his poems went through five 
editions. 

Allan Nevins 

Consult: Austin, Mary S., Philip Freneau (New York 
1901); Forman, S. E., Political Activities of Philip 
FreneaUy Johns Hopkins University Studies in His- 
torical and Political Science, vol. xx, nos. 9-10 (Balti- 
more 1902); Paltsits, V. 1 1 ., A Bibliography of the 
Separate and Collected Works of Philip Freneau (New 
York 1903); ParrinRton, V. L., Main Currents in 
American Thought ^ 3 vols. (New York 1927-30) vol. i, 
p. 368-81. 

FREQUENCY DISTRIBUTION. Like many 
terms in statistics frequency distribution is used 
in a dual sense: it refers both to a finite collection 
of phenomena of the same general type but vary- 
ing from case to case, which are tabulated and 
arranged in groups, and to the properties of the 
objective reality which give rise to such phenom- 
ena. These two notions, whose contrast has been 
so little emphasized that much confusion has 
resulted, are often described by the terms “sam- 
ple^^ and hypothetical infinite population.’* 
This terminology brings out the analogy with 
the simpler but rarer operation of sampling from 
a limited population for the sake of finding out 
something about this limited population only, 
not as an indication of broader tendencies. In 
more scientific studies any available data, even 
the complete record for a whole nation, arc 
regarded as a mere “sample” of what the under- 
lying forces might produce; and these underly- 
ing forces, with the further samples to which 
they may give rise, constitute the real goal of 
investigation. The infinite character of the hypo- 
thetical population is merely an expression of 
independence among the members of a sample; 
in a finite population, for example of colored 
balls in a bag, the constitution would vary in the 
course of the sampling by reason of the removal 
of some of the balls. 

The concept of a frequency distribution as a 
property of a set of conditions is identical with 
that of mathematical probability as applied either 
to discrete classes or to one or more continuous 
variables. Two types of problem occur: the direct 
problem of finding the probability of a particular 
type of sample when the population is fully spec- 
ified, and the inverse problem of inferring a 
population from a sample. While the solution of 
a direct problem is fully determinate and may 
be worked out by a competent mathematician 


accurately on the basis of unquestioned princi- 
ples, inverse problems can be solved only on the 
basis of assumptions or criteria upon which no 
universal agreement has yet been reached, and 
which possibly vary from one problem to the 
next. The discussion of these criteria constitutes 
the theory of statistical estimation, to which the 
chief contributions have been made by R. A. 
Fisher. 

The type of frequency distribution of chief 
interest is that of a single, sensibly continuous 
variable. To investigate such a variable a num- 
ber of observations are collected and arranged 
in the order of values which the variable assumes 
in each observation. It is useful to divide the 
range of the variable into definite classes, taking 
particular care to adopt a convention as to the 
disposition of marginal and otherwise doubtful 
cases. Thus when an observation falls exactly on 
the boundary between two classes, each of these 
classes may be credited with one half, gi\ ing rise 
to fractional frequencies. A list of the number of 
observations falling into each class may then be 
prepared; the result is a frecpicncy distribution 
in the sense of a sample. An illustration of such 
a frequency distribution is presented below. 

Gross Profit Maroins in Retail Hard- 
ware Stores 


Class Interval 

Number of 

(in percent) 

Cases 

I^ess than 4 

3 

4 to 8 

10 

8 to 12 

16 

12 to 16 

30 

16 to 20 

20.5 

20 to 24 

15.5 

24 to 28 

5 

Over 28 


Total 

100 


A frequency distribution of this sort may be 
treated graphically by measuring the continuous 
variable horizontally and constructing rectangles 
with areas proportional to the frequencies, yield- 
ing a block diagram, or histogram. If the class 
intervals arc of unequal length it is important 
to observe that it is the areas and not the heights 
of the rectangles which are proportional to the 
frequencies. The frequencies are often graphed 
as the ordinates of points which are connected 
by a broken line; this type of figure is perhaps 
simpler and smoother but leads to confusion 
when the class intervals are unequal, 

A cumulative frequency distribution gives the 
number or sometimes the proportion of cases 
for which the variate takes a smaller value than 
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each value considered. It may be obtained from 
an ordinary frequency distribution by writing 
down the first frequency, then the sum of the 
first two, then that of the first three and so on. 
The graph of a cumulative frequency distribu- 
tion is called an ogive. It rises continually, or at 
least never falls, in passing to the right. 

In the foregoing illustration the frequencies 
in the extreme classes are small, and as a central 
value is approached from cither side the fre- 
quencies in the class intervals gradually increase. 
This is typical of nearly all frequency distribu- 
tions and for a good reason. The variable is 
generally affected by a large number of more or 
less independent causes, some accidental cir- 
cumstances tending to increase its value, others 
to decrease it. The effect of each of these varying 
causes may be very slight. In order that the 
variable may have an extremely large or small 
value it is necessary that a large number of these 
fluctuating conditions shall concur in influencing 
it in the same direction, and this will seldom 
happen. 

If the class intervals chosen are so short as to 
produce only small frequencies in each class, the 
truly continuous and single peaked nature of the 
frequency distribution may be masked by the 
irregular fluctuations associated with the small 
frequencies. On the other hand, excessively long 
class intervals are to be avoided because of the 
loss of information when the position within the 
group is unknown. The larger the sample, 
the finer becomes the appropriate grouping. The 
frequency distribution of the population may 
be depicted by a continuous curve, which may be 
regarded as the limit of the histogram when the 
size of the sample is increased and the grouping 
simultaneously made finer. 

The problem of statistical estimation becomes 
in this leading case the problem of frequency 
curve fitting. Such fitting may be done either 
by free hand drawing or by assigning definite 
values to the constants of some analytic equa- 
tion. The curve fitted by free hand drawing 
should have as few sharp turns as possible and 
should enclose the same area as the graph of the 
observations. Much is to be said for this method, 
particularly in the early stages of an investiga- 
tion. Indeed, the importance of continual ready 
resort to graphic methods throughout a statis- 
tical study cannot be overstressed. When an 
analytic curve or equation is to be fitted, the 
procedure falls into three parts: the selection of 
a type of equation, which will involve disposable 
constants or parameters; the assignment to these 


parameters of values dependent on the data with 
a view to obtaining a fit which on some criterion 
will be as good as possible; and the testing of 
goodness of fit, or of agreement of observation 
with hypothesis. 

Of the types of freejuency cur\es which have 
been pnjposcd, those of paramount importance 
are the Cram-Charlier series and the system of 
Karl Pearson. 'Phe former is an infinite series, 
of which the first term is the ordinate of a nor- 

I 

mal distribution, r — r -- e , 

" ayjZ'J 

multiplied by a constant, and the later terms are 
the dcri\'alives of tlu' first with respect to .r, also 
multi])lied by disposable constants. Only the first 
few terms of the series are used, their number 
depending on the number of constants which 
can be evaluated dependably by means of the 
data at hand. Por distributions far removed from 
the normal form the convergence is slow, and 
the sum of the first few terms may give negative 
frequencies, which are inadmissible. 

Pearson proj>osed the use of frccpiency curves 
obtained from the following dilferential equation: 
dyjdx — y{x -j- a)/{/)f^ -f h^x -f- h.X^). These 
curves have each a single maximum, for which 

= — 12, since the tangent becomes horizon- 
tal only here and at the ends of the range, where 
y — o, I’hc form of the curve depends on the 
values of the constants, particularly on the real 
or imaginary nature of the factors of the denom- 
inator. 'Idle convStant of integration is determined 
in fixing the area under the curve, leaving four 
parameters upon which depend the location, 
dispersion and shape of the curve. 7 'herc are, 
however, certain transitional types involving 
fewer than four constants. The normal distri- 
bution mentioned above is one of these transi- 
tional types, having two parameters, m and 
A transitional form having three parameters is 
Type III, which may be written as follows: 



In addition to continuous curves many meth- 
ods of smoothing data arc in use, particularly 
among actuaries, which replace observed by the- 
oretical frequencies in the classes originally 
adopted, without providing analytic equations. 
A considerable number of these have been de- 
scribed hy Whittaker and Robinson. A method 
of difference equation graduation has been de- 
vised by II. C. Carver (in the Handbook of 
Mathematical Statistics^ ch. vii). 
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Other types of frequency curves may be de- 
rived from the Bernoulli, or binomial, distribu- 
tion, which is a discrete distribution arising 
directly from theory. If in independent trials, 
such as the tossing of a die or the spinning of a 
roulette wheel, the probability at each trial of a 
particular type of outcome, which may be called 
a “success,” is />, then the probability of x suc- 
cesses in n trials is ln//x/ (n — x)/]p'^(i — 

When the number of trials increases indefinitely, 
the binomial distribution approaches the normal 
form in the sense that, putting / = (jc — rip)/ 
^^np(I — /)), the probability that t lies between 
and ^2 approaches 


The significance of t will become clearer if it is 
realized that in a binomial distribution the mean 
value (corresponding to m in- the equation of the 
normal curve above) etjuals np and the standard 
deviation equals ■ylnp(i — p). This expression 
for the probability integral, usually ascribed to 
Laplace or Gauss, seems to have been obtained 
by A. de Moivre in 1733. 

Another limiting form of the binomial distri- 
bution arises when there are many opportunities 
for a very improbable event to occur. Up ap- 
proaches zero at the same time that n increases, 
in such a way that their product retains a fixed 
value w, the successive terms of the binomial 
approach .... This is the 

Poisson distribution. A soldier is not likely to be 
killed in a given year by the kick of a horse, but 
there are many soldiers in an army corps; con- 
sequently Bortkiewicz was able to show that ten 
Prussian army corps, whose records for twenty 
years constituted 200 trials, supplied for the 
numbers o, 1,2,3 4 soldiers killed in this 

way frequencies approximately proportional to 
the terms of a Poisson distribution {Das Gesetz 
der kleinen Zahlen, Leipsic 1898). 

The normal distribution, often called the 
Gaussian law of error, will be approximated by 
a variable which is a linear function of a large 
number of independent quantities, all making 
approximately equal contributions to its varia- 
tion. It is this property which gives the normal 
distribution its chief importance, since most fre- 
quency distributions encountered in practise 
represent the resultants of large numbers of 
more or less independent causes. Extensions of 
the derivation of the normal distribution to cases 
in which the contributory variables are not en- 
itirely independent have been discussed by the 


Russian mathematicians A. Markov, S. Bern 
stein (“Sur 1 ’extension du theoreme limite du 
calcul des probabilites aux sommes do quantites 
dependantes” in Mathematische Annalen^ vol. 
xcvii, 1926-27, p. 1-59), and others. 

7 ''he wide use of the normal distribution in 
statistics rests upon its j)roperty as the limit of 
the distribution of a linear function of many 
variables as well as upon considerations of con- 
venience in mathematical operations. It is par- 
ticularly to be noted that the arithmetic mean is 
a linear function, and that conseciuently the 
mean of a number of values from any distribu- 
tion will usually have a distribution more nearly 
normal than the original. Hence the mean of the 
squares or of the powers of any order of n ran- 
dom values of an arbitrary variable will have a 
distribution very close to the normal form when 
n is large. 

When the type of distribution to be fitted to 
empirical data has been chosen, the determina- 
tion of the parameters presents the next prob- 
lem. The method of fitting advocated by Karl 
Pearson for his curves, which was also adopted 
by the Scandinavian mathematicians who devel- 
oped the Gram-Charlier scries, is the method of 
moments. This term, like frequency distribu- 
tion, is used in a dual sense. I'he /cth moment 
of a sample is the aiithmctic mean of the /cth 
powers of the observed values. The /cth moment 
of a hypothetical infinite population is the math- 
ematical expectation of the /cth power of the 
variable studied; that is, the sum or integral of 
the products of the probabilities of particular 
values by the /cth powers of these values. In 
determining, say, four parameters the method of 
moments consists in equating the moments of 
orders i, 2, 3 and 4 of the sample to the corre- 
sponding moments of the theoretical population, 
thus obtaining four equations for evaluating the 
four unknowns. Since the distribution of means 
is likely to be much closer to the normal than 
the original distribution, the distribution of sam- 
ple moments is for large samples approximately 
normal. Hence the probable error of a moment 
may be given the usual interpretation of a prob- 
able error, provided the sample is moderately 
large. 

R. A. Fisher has proposed the method of 
maximum likelihood for fitting curves. The con- 
cept underlying this method is that of the likeli- 
hood of a particular set of values of the param- 
eters of the infinite population on the basis of 
the given sample. It is defined by Fisher as any 
quantity proportional to the probability of ®b- 



Frequency 

taining exactly the sample which has been ob- 
tained on the assumption that the values which 
have been assigned to the parameters are the 
true ones. Likelihood is a measure of degree of 
rational belief but is distinct from mathematical 
probability and is not subject to its laws. In 
particular, likelihood is not to be multiplied by 
the differential of the parameter and integrated, 
as has been done with inverse probability. 

For determining the mean m and variance a- 
of a normal distribution the method of moments 
and the method of maximum likelihood give the 
same result. In other cases the estimate obtained 
by maximum likelihood has a smaller probable 
error than that by moments. For determining 
the parameter m which fixes the location of a 
Fearson Type iii curve, for example, the vari- 
ance is a-{p — i)/w when the method of maxi- 
mum likelihood is used with a sample of a large 
number of observ^ations and a‘'{p i)/w when 
the method of moments is used. 'Fhus increased 
accuracy, which is measured by diminished vari- 
ance, may be obtained either by increasing the 
size of the sample when the method of moments 
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xxxii, 1930, p. 847-59). In such cases the method 
of maximum likelihood has the maximum pos- 
sible efficiency, llie amount of information is 
measured by the mathematical expectation of 
( 5 L/ 5 m)“, where L denotes the logarithm of the 
likelihood and tti the parameter. In a consider- 
able class of cases the reciprocal of this expecta- 
tion approximates for large samples the variance 
of the optimum estimate. 

The propositions regarding the efficiency and 
amount of information of the method of maxi- 
mum likelihootl have not been proved valid ex- 
cept in the limit for large samples, and even 
there the proofs are possibly vulnerable from 
the standpoint of strict mathematical rigor. How 
far the theorems are dependable in dealing with 
small siimplcs is still a matter of guesswork. 
Moreover, for the location of discontinuous dis- 
tributions the theorems on maximum likelihood 
are not applicable. Nevertheless, a review of the 
proofs whic h have been given suggests strongly 
that for the samples ordinarily dealt with the 
method of maximum likelihood has a marked 
advantage in accuracy. 'Fhe method is af)plicable 


is used or by resorting to the more accurate not only to the fittitig of continuous curves but 
method of calculation by the method of maxi- also to discontinuous distributions of many sorts 


mum likelihood. In fitting a Type iii curve for and to the joint distributions of several variables, 
which /) ~ 2, for example, a degree of accuracy After values have been assigned to parameters 
in location obtainable by the method of maxi- the goodness of fit must be tested. The best 
mum likelihood with 100 cases recpiires 300 known method of testing is that devised by 


cases when the method of moments is used. Pearson. Consider a population w ith a grouping 


Against this advantage must be set a greater 
labor in calculation, since the equations are not, 
like those involving moments, linear. 

In connection with the method of maximum 
likelihood Fisher developed the concept of the 
efficiency of a method of curve fitting — the ex- 
tent of utilization of the total information in the 


into k classes, with probabilities />i, />.2) • • • > Pk 
of an individual falling into the several classes. 
For a sample of N the most probable numbers 
to be expected are ^p‘^y • • • , ^Pk j these 
expected numbers be denoted by w,, m^y . . . , 
m,,. If in an actual sample of N the numbers 
observed to fall into the several classes are m/, 


sample regarding the value of the parameter — 
and of the am(mnt of information in the sample 
relevant to the value of the parameter. Itfficiency 
is measured by the ratio of variances of the 
values of a parameter obtained by different 
methods. Fisher has given a proof, applicable 
in the limit to large samples, that if the optimum 
estimate (i.e. that obtained by maximum likeli- 
hood) has a normal distribution, its variance is 
less than that of any other normally distributed 
estimate of the same parameter. It appears likely 
that with increasing size of sample the distribu- 
tion of optimum estimates approaches normality 
for a rather wide class of parameters (see Hotel- 
ling, Harold, “The Consistency and Ultimate 
Distribution of Optimum Statistics” in Ameri- 
can Mathematical Society, Transactions y vol. 


w/, . . . ,m/, an appropriate measure of the 
.A (m/ - m,)2 

total discrepancy is ^ 2 ^ • 

Pearson showed that if the frequencies in all 
classes are large enough to permit the replace- 
ment of the binomial by the normal distribution, 
the probability of any value x being exceeded 
by chance is 


f dx 

%Jo 


where « = — i. As x increases P declines. 

When P is very small the frequency curve fitted 
must be rejected. 
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This method directly applies only to the rela- 
tively unusual cases in which the exact propor- 
tions among the expected numbers in the several 
classes are specified completely on the basis of 
a theory which does not depend at all upon the 
sample. Commonly there are disposable con- 
stants, and the “expected” frequencies are there- 
fore to some extent dependent upon the obser- 
vations. R. A. Fisher has shown that the test 
is applicable in this case, at least as an approxi- 
mation, but that the value of n must be dimin- 
ished by the number of constants determined 
from the data. Thus if a normal distribution is 
fitted to the table of profit percentages of retail 
hardware stores given above, which has 8 classes, 
the value of n to be used in finding P is 5; for 
the nonnal distribution involves as parameters 
the mean and the standard deviation in addition 
to the total number Ny and all three of these 
quantities are determined from the observations. 

In this modified form the test may be 
applied to a great variety of problems, including 
that of testing whether two samples grouped in 
a particular manner may reasonably be consid- 
ered to have been drawn from the same unspeci- 
fied population. In this connection a contingency 
table is used; that is, an array in rows and col- 
umns of cells in which observed frequencies arc 
entered. The division into rows represents a 
classification according to one property and that 
into columns according to another. If the two 
modes of classification are independent, the 
probability of falling into any cell is the product 
of a number pertaining to its row by a number 
pertaining to its column. When the observed 
marginal totals are distributed among the cells 
in a proportional manner, the result is a set of 
hypothetical frequencies which may be com- 
pared with the actually observed frequencies by 
means of to test the hypothesis of independ- 
ence. If there are r rows and c columns, the 
number of degrees of freedom, or «, to be used is 
(r — i) (c — i). In general n is to be taken as 
the number of cells which can be filled in arbi- 
trarily without conflicting with the marginal 
totals. A particularly important case is the dou- 
ble dichotomy into a fourfold table. Thus if 
persons are classified roughly as rich or poor and 
also as black or white, the numbers in an ob- 
served sample may be represented in a table of 
the following form: 

Rich Poor 
White a b 

Black c d 

in this case may be shown algebraically to 


have the value 


{ad + {a h c d) 
{a -f- -f- d) (a -f- -f d) 


where a^hy c and d stand for the observed fre- 
quencies. Since only one cell may be filled in 
arbitrarily without conflicting with the marginal 
totals, the value used for w is i. Lexis’ method 
for testing homogeneity among different dis- 
tricts of sex ratio of births and similar variables 
is really a special case of the use of contingency 
tables. An immense variety of comparisons im- 
portant in the social sciences may be made in 
this way. 

Apart from the general problem of testing the 
goodness of fit of a frequency curv^e, it is of 
constant importance to compare samples with 
each other and with theory in particular respects 
corresponding to the values of particular param- 
eters of distributiojis. Chief among these com- 
parisons is that of central values, of which the 
arithmetic mean is the most important for nor- 
mal distributions. For the arithmetic mean of a 
sample a:,, . . . , from a normal distribution 
the variance is that of the population, divided by 
N, Since the variance of the population is usu- 
ally not known, it is estimated from the sample 
by the expression '^{x^ — xy^/{N — i), where 
X is the mean of the sample. The possible dc\’ia- 
tion of X from the true mean of the population 
accounts for the use of — i instead of N in 
the denominator. 'Fo test the significance of the 
deviation of the mean from a hypothetical value 
this deviation is divided by the estimated stand- 
ard error of the mean (square root of the vari- 
ance); if the sample is very large, the result of 
this division may be considered approximately 
normal in distribution, and tables of the normal 
probability integral applied. But for smaF sam- 
ples this would be inaccurate; the correct dis- 
tribution was discovered in 1908 by “Student” 
and proved rigorously correct by F'isher, who 
has shown how the use of Student’s distribution 
may be extended to a large variety of other 
statistical tests, including the comparison of two 
sample means and of least square solutions. 

Measures of dispersion are second in impor- 
tance to those of central value. That most com- 
monly used is the standard deviation, whose 
square, the variance, may be estimated by means 
of the preceding formula. Very often N is used 
instead of A" — i in the denominator, but this 
tends to bias the estimate in the direction of 
making it too small. Other common measures 
of dispersion are the mean deviation, the arith- 
metic mean of the absolute values of the devia- 
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tions from the mean, and the semi-interquartile 
deviation. The last is defined by means of the 
quartiles — ^the values of the variable, of which 
one is just greater than the least fourth of the 
cases and the other is just less than the largest 
fourth. 

Harold Hotelling 

See: Statistics; Probability; Avkhaoes; Curve Fit- 
ting. 

Consult: Fisher, R. A., “On the Mathematical Foun- 
dations of Theoretical Statistics” in Royal Society of 
London, Philosophical Transact ionsy ser. A, vol. ccxxii 
(1921—22) 309—68, and “Theory of Slatistical Estima- 
tion” in Cambridge Philosophical Society, Proceed- 
iriffSy vcl. xxii (1923-25) 700-25, and Statistual Meth- 
ods for Research Workers (3rd ed. Edinburgh 1930); 
Elderton, W. P., Frequency Curves and Correlation 
(2nd ed. London 1927); Whittaket, E. T., and Robin- 
son, G., The Calculus of Obsen^ations (Ltindon 1924) 
ch. viii; Handbook of Mathematical Statistics y ed. by 
H. L. Rietz (Boston 1924) chs. ii, v-vii. 

FRERET, NICOLAS (1688-1749), French his- 
torian. Freret was a pupil of Rollin and protege 
of the count of Roulainvilliers. He wtis made a 
member of the Academic des Inscriptions in 
1714; he published most of his works in the 
proceedings of this society and became its per- 
manent secretary in 1743. His studies, the im- 
portance of which was not recognized during 
the first part of the nineteenth century, antici- 
pated the results reached by the scholarship of 
recent times. His first memoir, De V aricine des 
frangais (1714), in which he developed the view 
that the Franks penetrated into Gaul through 
peaceful agreements with the emperors rather 
than through conquest, is very similar to the 
theory later made famous by Fustel dc Cou- 
langes. He devoted a large number of works to 
ancient chronology and to the metrology and 
geography of the ancient world. He founded the 
scientific study of mythology, basing it on a 
comparative and systematic study of the stages 
through which the various myths passed before 
they were recorded by historians. With the aid 
of Galland and especially of manuscript works 
of the Jesuits he even ventured to study the 
language, chronology and poetry of the Chinese. 
His last works treated of the most ancient peoples 
of Europe and their migrations; he endeavored 
to make use of linguistics and possibly glimpsed 
the unity of the Indo-European languages. 
Freret almost entirely neglected epigraphy and 
archaeology but his works are remarkable for 
their display of vast erudition, for the careful 
chronological classification of sources and for 
the emphasis upon the scientific study of origins. 


He would have contributed more to the progress 
of ancient history if his work had not remained 
in part unpublished; even today the Academie 
des Inscriptions possesses unpublished memoirs 
of Freret. His memory suffered through a singu- 
lar fraud: philosophers (the real culprit appears 
to have been Naigeon) issued under his name 
from 1766 to 1776 some anti-Christian works 
which gave him a posthumous celebrity he had 
not desired. 

Andre Piganiol 

Works: Oeuvres completes, ed. by N. LeCIerc de Sept- 
chencs, 20 vols. (new ed. l*aris 1799), incomplete and 
containinj^ some apocryphal works; Oetwres compUteSy 
cd. by J. J. Charnpollion-Figcac, of which only one 
volume was published (Paris 1825). 

Consult: “Rapport . . . an sujet de la publication des 
manuscrits inedits de Freret ...” in Academie des 
Inscriptions cl Belles-Lettres, Mihnoirsy vol. xvi, pt. i 
(1H50) 253-329; Bougainxille, J. P. de, in Acaddmie 
des Inscriptions et Belles-Lettres, Jlistoire, v'ol. xxiii 
(1756) 314-37; Maury, L. F. A., Les academies d^autre- 
fois: Pancicfwe Aiodnme des Inscriptions et Belles- 
Lettres (2nd ed. Paris 1864); Flint, R., Historical 
Philosophy in France and Fremh Belgium and Switzer- 
land (New York 1894) p. 246-49. 

FRERON, F:LIE CATHERINE (1718-76), 
French journalist. Freron was born at Quimper 
of a humble family of goldsmiths and was edu- 
cated at the College Loiiis-le-(irand. For a time 
he taught in the same school until literary ambi- 
tions impelled him to abandon both the priest- 
hood anti teaching. He became a journalist, 
published various studies in Abbe Desfontaine’s 
collection and eventually launched a literary re- 
view which from 1754 on was known as the 
Annev liitvrairc. Not only was the Annee litte- 
raire from 1754 until Freron ’s death the most 
vigorous and best written review' of its kind in 
France but it became the prototype of French 
literary journalism and inaugurated the modern 
type of French literary criticism. In a century 
avid for gossip and anecdote Freron had the 
courage to introduce a journal serious in ap- 
proach and encyclopaedic in the breadth of its 
interests. This journal he used as a medium for 
the defense of traditionalist ideas against the 
phihsophes and the cncyclopidistes. Voltaire was 
the particular victim of his attack; and for years 
the two engaged in polemics in which the great 
poet seems to have displayed less dignity than 
his adversary. In general a reactionary, “re- 
specting religion, morality, the state and his 
superiors,” Freron was not entirely lacking in 
constructive ideas. He conceived of a social and 
political reform which should consist not in 
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extending high powers to selected members of 
the bourgeoisie — as the encyclopedistes would 
have wished — but in ameliorating the condition 
of the artisan and peasant classes. Education, 
redistribution of taxes, abolition of the corvee 
and of internal customs, improvement and free- 
dom of the arteries of communication, removal 
of the tyranny of the guilds, were elements in 
his program. After 1765 Freron’s success suf- 
fered a gradual eclipse. When in 1776 the gov- 
ernment finally acceded to the persistent en- 
treaties of his enemies and suspended his review 
the blow killed him within a few hours. 

His only son, Stanislas- Louis-Marie (1754- 
1802), politician and journalist, left the College 
Louis-le-Grand six months after his father’s 
death and continued the Annee Utteraire for sev- 
eral years. In 1789 he suddenly assumed the 
attitude of a violent revolutionist. In May of 
the following year he founded the Orateur du 
pcuple (1790-92; 1 794-95), one of the most ex- 
treme revolutionary newspapers ever to appear 
in France. Freron, who introduced the use of 
headlines, had journalistic talents of the first 
order. He possessed to a high degree the art of 
inflaming the masses, but with this he failed to 
combine either any real sympathy for them or 
any rational program for their relief. His politi- 
cal record is one of opportunistic vacillation. In 
the Orateur du peuplc he was one of the first to 
attack the king and as a member of the Moun- 
tain he conducted with Barras a terrorist cam- 
paign of unexcelled violence in Toulon and 
Marseille; returning to Paris in January of 1794 
he joined the anti-Kobespierrists and helped to 
organize the events of the tenth of Thermidor, 
after which he appeared as a moderate and a 
leader of the jcunesse dorce. Eventually he of- 
fered his allegiance to Napoleon, who in order 
to be rid of liiin sent him as subprefect to San 
Domingo, where he soon died. 

Bernard Fay 

Consult: Cornou, F., Elie Freron (Paris 1922); Dudon, 
P., “Fr< 5 r(m ct Voltaire” in EtudeSy vol. clxxi (1922) 
567-83; Chauvin, P., “Un journaliste au xviir siecle” 
in Reime des PyreneeSy vol. xvii (1905) 46-74; Green, 
F. C., Eighteenth Century France (London 1929) p. 
111-54; Arnaud, R., Le fils de Freron (Paris 1909); 
Kuscinski, A., Dictionnaire des Conventionnels (Paris 
1919) p. 273-75. 

FREYCINET, CHARLES DE (1828-1923), 
French statesman. During the war of 1870 Frey- 
cinet’s aid was enlisted by Gambetta in the 
organization of the national defense, but his 
political career really began in 1876 with his 


election as senator from Paris. As minister of 
public works in 1877 he carried through the 
Freycinet plan, which created a state system of 
canals and harbors to serve the entire country 
and of railroads for the less developed districts 
of western France to supplement the systems of 
private companies. This program, subsidized by 
the state on the one hand and the local depart- 
ments and communes on the other, was brought 
to a successful conclusion. Freycinet now be- 
came minister of foreign affairs and devoted 
himself to the solution of two important prob- 
lems, the relations with Great Britain in con- 
nection with Egypt and the relations with Russia. 
He attempted in various ways to bring about 
P)ngland’s evacuation of Egypt hut without suc- 
cess. Disturbed by Bismarck’s resignation and 
the possible schemes of William II, he made 
secret overtures to Russia and finally in 1890 
and 1891 concluded with it an alliance, which 
he strengthened three years later by a defensive 
military convention between the two countries. 
Meanwhile Freycinet had become minister of 
war, which post he held from 1888 to 1893. He 
put through the military law of 1889, which 
reduced the barrack service for the active army 
from five years to three. Besides the active army 
he developed the reserves, which formed dis- 
tinct regiments, and completely organized the 
headquarters staff. Freycinet was four times 
president of the council- in 1879, 1882, 1886 
and 1890. His candidature for the presidency 
of the republic in 1887 was unsuccessful. Al- 
though after 1893 he became less and less active 
because of his age, he still remained chairman 
of the army committee in the Senate and became 
minister again for a short time during the World 
War. Freycinet wielded great power in parlia- 
ment: his ability as a speaker, his uprightness, 
his capacity for work, his organizing genius, 
made him a statesman of the first rank, although 
he has at times been reproached for a lack of 
energy. 

Georges Weill 

Works: Souvenirs y 1848-1878 (Paris 1911); Souvenirs y 
1878-1893 (Paris 1913). 

Consult: Schefer, C., D'une guerre d V autre (Paris 
1920) p. 74-97, 128-75; Der Nationalismus im Leben 
der dritten Republiky ed. by J. Kiihn (Berlin 1920) p. 
22-38; Welschinger, H., “Les souvenirs de M. de 
Freycinet” in Revue des deux mondeSy vol. xxii (1914) 
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FREYTAG, GUSTAV (1816-95), German his- 
torian and litterateur. Freytag was bom in Sile- 
sia and began his career as a poet and dramatist. 



Freron 

The Revolution of 1848 turned his attention to 
politics and in July of that year he assumed with 
Julian Schmidt the direction of the Grenzhoten, 
which became the leading liberal journal in Ger- 
many. In 1870 Freytag severed his connections 
with this paper and until 1873 contributed regu- 
larly to Im neuen Reich, Although between 1848 
and 1870 he was one of the leaders of the Ger- 
man liberals his parliamentary career was limited 
to but one term as a member of the Reichstag 
of the North German Confederation in 1867. 

In the development of German nationalist 
ideology Freytag occupies a place midway be- 
tween the humanitarian and cultural nationalism 
of Herder and the realistic political nationalism 
of Bismarck. He had a clearly defined concept 
of nationality as an organic unit with com- 
mon language, traditions and customs and pos- 
sessed of a folk character which remains fairly 
constant and continuous throughout the ages. 
The bourgeoisie, however, is the mainstay of the 
national state; it is its most healthy element and 
the bearer of all progress, culture and civiliza- 
tion. In his dramatic work, Die Jourmiluten 
(Jveipsic 1854), concerned with the life of the 
bourgeois journalists, in his Soil utid Hahen (3 
vols., Leipsic 1855), concerned with the mer- 
chant class, and in his Die vnlorene Ifandschrift 
(3 vols., Leipsic 1864), dealing with the learned 
classes, Freytag extolled the virtues and made 
himself the champion of the (jerman bourgeoisie. 
It was thi*'. essentially middle class liberalism 
which made him a bitter opponent of the reac- 
tionary absolutist tendencies of the nobility on 
the one hand and the radical democratic tend- 
encies of the revolutionary tradition on the other. 
He was a strong advocate of German unification 
under the hegemony of Prussia with the exclu- 
sion of Austria and made this the corner stone 
of the program of the Grenzhoten, His deep 
seated liberalism, however, led him to oppose 
the policies of Bismarck in both Prussia and the 
empire. 

As a historian Freytag is most famous for his 
Bilder aus der deidtschen V ergangenheit (4 vols., 
Leipsic 1859-07). It is one of the most impor- 
tant of the earlier types of Kulturgeschichte and 
aims at giving an intimate picture of German 
social and cultural development from the earliest 
times to Freytag s own day. The popular style 
of this book with its nationalist coloring gave it 
a tremendous appeal and made it one of the most 
popular household books in Germany. 

Koppel S. Pinson 

Works', Gesammelte Werke, 22 vols. (Leipsic 1887-88); 
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Vermischte Aufsdtze^ ed. by Ernst Elster, 2 vols, 
(Leipsic 1901-03). 

Consult: Lindau, H., Gustav Freytnf^ (Leipsic 1907); 
C’lasse, K., Gustav Freytag als politisdier Dichter (Hil- 
desheirn 1914); Ostwald, P., “CJustav Freytag als Po- 
litiker” in Westerrnatms ^lunatshrftt\ cxxxviii 

(1925) 253-59; Schridde, G., (lustav Freyta^s Kultur- 
und Gesfhichtspsycholo^ie (Leipsic 1910); Bieber, H., 
Der Kanipf wn die Tradition (Stuttgart 1 928) p. 460-68. 

FRICK, HENRY CLAY (1849-1919), Ameri- 
can capitalist. Frick correctly estimated the im- 
portance of the coking process, started a small 
coke business, which expanded rapidly, and early 
set out to secure strategically located coal lands. 
He was aided by funds from his mother’s family, 
the Overholts, who were prominent distillers, 
as well as by extensive borrowings, especially 
from the Mellon bank of Pittsburgh. 

During the panic of 1873 he bought the in- 
terests of distressed partners and competitors. 
'I’he much expanded and reorganized IL C. 
Frick Coke Company improved its already 
favorable position by the sale of its majority 
stock to the Carnegie interests in 1882-83. 
Except for a period of six months in 1887 Frick 
continued as manager of the coke company until 
in January, 1889, he was taken into full partner- 
ship with Andrew' Carnegie as chairman of 
Carnegie Brothers and Company (later the 
Carnegie Steel Company). 

Frick W'as instrumental in establishing the 
anti-union policy of the Carnegie partners. In 
1890 he annihilated the union in the coke fields 
and in 1892 with Carnegie’s approval directed 
the anti-union policy which brought on open 
warfare at Homestead. 'Phis strike started on 
July 1 , 1892. Six days later 300 imported Pinker- 
ton detectives, brought up the Ohio on barges, 
clashed with the unionists. After a bloody battle 
the detectives were escorted from town. On July 
23, Alexander Berkrnan, an anarchist, attempted 
unsuccessfully to assassinate Frick. By fall 
hunger, dissension and the repressive action of 
about 8000 Pennsylvania guardsmen had broken 
the strike. 

Expansion of the Carnegie holdings was rapid 
under Frick’s policy of integration, the company 
acquiring plants, large ore deposits in the Mesabi 
Range and essential transportation lines, often in 
spite of Carnegie’s objections. Frequent per- 
sonal disputes between Frick and Carnegie came 
to a climax in 1899 with the latter’s forced resig- 
nation and bitter litigation. A compromise 
agreement gave Frick about $3 1 ,000,000 of stock 
and bonds in the newly organized Carnegie 
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company. In 1901 this company was taken into 
the United States Steel Corporation, of which 
Frick became a director. Business ventures with 
Andrew Mellon, large railway investments and 
participation in the International Banking Cor- 
poration were the chief features in Frick’s later 
life. At his death most of his fortune of $50,000,- 
000 went to art museums and for other public 
uses. 

Colston E. Warne 

Consult: Harvey, G. B. M., Henry Clay Frick^ the Man 
(New York 1928); Autobiography of Andrtno Carnegie^ 
ed. by J. C. Van Dyke (Boston 1920) ch. xvi; Perlman, 
Selig, A History of Trade Unionism in the United 
States (New York 1922) p. 132-35. 

FRIED, ALFRED HERMANN (1864-1921), 
Austrian pacifist. Fried was the son of an Aus- 
trian radical and an Italian countess. He studied 
philosophy, practised law and held a post in the 
Austrian diplomatic service. In more than sev- 
enty pamphlets and books and two thousand 
newspaper articles he enthusiastically advocated 
international peace, warned of the approach of 
a world war as the result of international anarchy 
and reproached European intellectuals for their 
militarism and nationalism. From 1899 on he 
worked chiefly through his monthly, the Frie- 
denswartCj published in Leipsic until 1914, when 
he transferred it to Zurich as the Blatter fiir 
internationale V erst dndigung und zwischenstaaU 
liche Organisation, In 1912 he published a book 
{Der Kaiser und der Wcltfrieden, Berlin 1910, 
2nd ed. Zurich 1918; English translation l^n- 
don 1912) which condemned the mutual sus- 
piciousness of European diplomats and argued 
that the kaiser had only pacific intentions. In 
1920 he attacked the forced peace of Versailles 
in Der Weltprotest gegen den Versailler Friedcn, 
He strongly influenced the study of international 
law in Germany and such scholars as Heinrich 
Lammasch, Walther Schiicking and Hans Weh- 
berg. He sought to secure peace through organi- 
zation; starting from ethical conceptions he con- 
tributed to the development of pacifist thought 
with his advocacy of international judicial or- 
ganization depending upon increasingly perfect 
international cooperation based on economic 
realities. In 1911 he was awarded the Nobel 
Peace Prize, in 1913 an honorary degree by the 
University of Leyden. 

Walther Schucking 

Important works: Handhuch der Friedenshewegung (Vi- 
enna 1905; 2nd ed., 2 vols.. Leipsic 1911); Die Grand-- 
lagen des revolutiondren Pacifismus (Tubingen 1908; 
2nd ed. with title Grundlagen des ursdchltchen Pazifis- 


muSf Zurich 1916); Die moderne Friedenshewegung 
(Leipsic 1907); Das internationale Leben der Gegenwart 
(Leipsic 1908). 

Consult: Alfred IL Fried, ed. by R. Goldscheid (Leip- 
sic 1922); Kitchin, Darcy B., “Pacifist Portraits: Herr 
Fried” in New Europe, vol. ii (1917) 244-48. 

FRIEDBERG, EMIL ALBERT (1837-1910), 
German jurist. Friedberg taught successively at 
Halle, Freiburg and Leipsic, and acquired a 
reputation as a canonist. It was Hinschius who 
awakened his interest in ecclesiastical law, and 
he turned to the problems arising from the 
increased legal demands made upon the state by 
the Catholic church in the Europe of the middle 
of the nineteenth century. An adherent of the 
historical school, like Eichhorn and like his 
teacher, A. L. Richter, F'riedberg was the first 
to distinguish the purely juristic from the dog- 
matic aspects in the historic materials of the 
canon law, to strip ecclesiastical jurisprudence 
of its romantic and mystic veils and to transform 
it into something approaching his ideal of a 
purely juristic science. In his many articles in 
the period from 1869 to 1876 dealing with the 
problems of the relation of church and state in 
the Middle Ages and also with civil and eccle- 
siastical marriage Friedberg discovered the ju- 
ridical foundations of ecclesiastical rights, at the 
same time, however, stressing their limitations 
and proving himself a scholarly champion of the 
positive rights of the state against the church. 
His keen, clear, objective judgments, based upon 
a profound scholarship, even influenced the re- 
ligious policy of the German government of his 
time. He turned to new tasks after the conflict 
between the Catholic church and state in Ger- 
many, particularly as it concerned Prussia, had 
been settled. He published his famous edition 
of the Corpus juris canonici (2 vols., Leipsic 
1879-81), in which he provided a critical com- 
mentary on the texts of the laws then in force in 
the Catholic church. He also collected the con- 
stitutional laws of the Protestant state churches 
in Germany as a preliminary to treating their 
constitutions systematically. Of his works the 
classic Lehrhuch des katholischen und evangelischen 
Kirchenrechts had the greatest circulation; it 
went through six editions and was translated 
into Italian, extending Friedberg ’s influence far 
beyond the borders of Germany. The distin- 
guished Italian school of canonists was founded 
by his pupils. 

Gottfried Langer 

Important works: Das Veto der Regierungen bet Bi- 
schofswdhlen (Halle 1869); Die Geschichte der CivUehe 
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(Berlin 1870, 2nd ed. Berlin 1877); Sammlung der 
Aktenstiicke zum ersten vaiicafiischen Concil (Tubingen 
1872); Die Grdnzen zwischen Staat und Kir die und die 
GaratftieetJ geqen derett Vcrletzimg, 3 vuls. (Tubingen 
1872); Das geltende Verfassmigsredit der ei mangel isdien 
Landeskirdicn in Deutschland und Osterreuh (Leipsic 
1888); Lehrbuch des katholnchen und evangelischen 
Kirchenrechts (Leipzig 1879, 6th ed. 1909). 

Consult: Sehling, E., in Deutsche ZeiUchrift fiir Kir- 
chenrechtf vol. xx (1910) i-viii. 

FRIEDJUNG, HEINRICH (1851-1920), Aus- 
trian historian and publicist. Friedjung was born 
in Moravia of a Jewish merchant family. He 
studied at the universities of Prague, Berlin and 
Vienna and taught in the HandcLsakadcmie in 
Vienna from 1873 to 1879. In his Der Aus<flcich 
mit Ungarn (Leipsic 1877) Friedjung sharply 
criticized the constitutional agreement of 1867 
which, he held, tore Austria in two; he was as a 
result dismissed from his academic j^osition. 
F'riedjung’s work, both as historian and as 
politician, was characterized by a strong empha- 
sis on the political state; a highly developed 
German national feeling, with the belief in the 
enduring community of intercvSt between Aus- 
tria and Germany; and a moderate form of 
centralizetl liberalism. In 1880 he collaborated 
in the formulation of a program for the organiza- 
tion of the German Volkspartei and in 1882 with 
Schonerer, Viktor Adler and Pernerstorfer he 
drafted the Linger Programm which called for 
the closest union with the German Empire. He 
edited the Deutsche Wocheuschrift from 1883 to 
1886 and for nine months in i88f)-87 the organ 
of the German Volkspartei, the Deutsche Zeitung, 
As a result of attacks by fellow members of his 
party, because of his race, he was forced to 
give up his position. 

Viktor Bibl 

Important works: Kaiser Karl JV. und sem Anthcil am 
geistigen Lehen seiner Zeit (Vienna 1886); Der Kampf 
um die Vorherrschqft in DeuischUmd, 2 vols. (Stuttgart 
1897-98, loth ed. 1916-17); Oesterreich von 1S4S bis 
iS60y 2 vols. (Stuttgart 1908-12), unfinished; His- 
torische Aufsdize (Stuttgart 1919); Das Zeitalter des 
Imperialismus 1884-1014^ completed and edited by 
A. F. Pribam, 3 vols. (Berlin 1919-22). 

Constdt: Srbik, H. von, in Deutsches hwgraphtsches 
Jahrbuch, vol. ii (Berlin 1928) p. 535 “ 45 * 

FRIEDLANDER, LUDWIG (1824-1909), 
German historian. Friedliinder studied with Lo- 
beck, Lehrs and Hermann and taught at the 
University of Konigsberg from 1847 to 1892. 
He devoted his attention at this time to studies 
on Homer and the Homeric scholia and on the 
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history of Homeric criticism from F. A. Wolf 
to G. Grote. Under the influence of Mommsen 
and the Kulturgeschichte of W. H. Riehl, Gustav 
hreytag and Jacob Burckhardt he began to de- 
vote all his energies to his life work. Durst eP 
lu 7 ige?i aus der Siitcngeschichte Roms (3 vols. 
Leipsic 1862-71, loth ed. 4 vols. 1921-23; tr. 
from 4th German ed. by L. A. Magnus and 
J. H. Freese as Roman Life and Manners under 
the Early Empire, 4 vols., London 1908-13), 
which is one of the best known studies of the 
Roman imperial epoch. From constantly accu- 
mulating material , which he always worked over 
anew and elucidated by various parallels from 
the Middle Ages and modern times, he made 
exceedingly interesting and universally intelli- 
gible portrayals seeking to set forth as a whole 
the time from Augustus to Commodus, covering 
the civilization of two hundred years of Roman 
imperial history. He ventured to treat so long a 
period as a unit because he maintained that in 
Rome the stability of the civilization was greater 
than in the modern period, that there human 
life was more intimately bound up with nature 
than in the north and, finally, that since his- 
torical transmission is not always sufficient and 
often but scanty it lets finer distinctions escape 
through its meshes. Friedliinder sought to avoid 
all subjectivity and to describe the facts of the 
various forms of life in a realistic and objective 
manner. The colorful life of the city of Rome, 
the imperial court, the classes, society, the life 
of women, travel and communications, drama 
and music, literature and luxury, arts and reli- 
gion, philosophy and the belief in immortality, 
as well as many minor features and oddities of 
life, are surveyed with keen insight; he paints 
the condition rather than the development, the 
actual antiquarian facts rather than the deepest 
intellectual grounds. Friedlander did not aim 
to write a profound systematic history of the 
civilization of Rome and its empire; but his work 
presents pictures from the life of Rome and its 
empire which make Rome seem so near and yet 
so glorious that the work achieved immense 
popularity, was translated into many languages 
and strongly influenced the conception of Rome 
of the last generation. 

Wilhelm Weber 

Consult: Ludwich, Arthur, in Biographisches Jahrbuch 
fur die Altertwnswissenschaft, vol. xliii (1911) 1-24. 

FRIEDLANDER, MAX (1829-72), Austrian 
journalist. A member of the same Jewish family 
as Ferdinand Lassalle, Friedlander was a leading 
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publicist of the young “Forty-eighters’* in 
Germany. After working on a liberal German 
daily, the Breslau Oder^ in 1850 he went to 
Vienna and became a leading contributor to the 
Presse, the foremost liberal Austrian daily. 
When in the fall of 1864 reactionary moves to 
curtail the freedom of the press as guaranteed by 
the constitution frightened the publisher of the 
Presse, Friedliindcr with Michael Etienne and 
Adolphe Werthner launched the Ntuc freic 
PressCf which advocated constitutional liberties 
and German preponderance in Austria. 

As editor in chief of the new paper Fried- 
lander led a vigorous fight against the Belcredi 
cabinet which suspended the constitution. 'The 
liberal party rallied around the Ncue freic 
PressCy which, expressing the liberal philosophy 
of the upper bourgeoisie, fought both reaction 
and really radical trends. Friedliinder defended 
Austrian centralization, in which lay the germ of 
dissolution of the Austrian monarchy, against 
the idea of federalism advocated by Adolf 
Fischhof. 

Friedliinder’s chief interest was not political, 
however, but journalistic. His was the first 
modern European journal of opinion and the 
leading literary and economic paper of the 
world. He introduced the feuilleton, tiuit 
specifically Viennese production which won his 
paper great popularity and inlluence. I'his type 
of popular light articles about grave matters or 
grave articles about nothing in particular later 
degenerated into mannerism, and even the 
political and economic articles of the Neue freie 
Pressc became glossy and velvety, attuned to the 
mood of a decadent and reactionary country. 
With the break up of the Austrian Empire the 
Neue freic Presse lost all but its local importance 
and became distinctly less liberal than it was 
under Friedlander. 

A. CORALNIK 

Consult: Zenker, E. V., Geschichte der Journalisiik in 
Osterreich (Vienna 1900) p. 66-67. 

FRIENDLY SOCIETIES. Mutual aid in pro- 
viding against the commoner risks of life — sick- 
ness, invalidism, death — took the form in Great 
Britain of friendly societies. These societies can 
claim a long lineage. In ancient Greece and 
Rome there exiwsted clubs and unions of artisans 
and other workers whose purpose was to pro- 
mote good fellowship among their associates 
and to assure them material help in time of need 
and eventually decorous burial. The true proto- 
type of the modern English friendly society, 


however, will be found in the early religious 
guilds, which were formed for social and secular 
as well as devotional purposes. Between the 
eighth and tenth centuries not only was the 
organization of the guilds completed and widely 
extended among the Anglo-Saxons but they 
were formally recognized in legislation. Stiil 
more directly the friendly society can claim de- 
scent from the craft guilds, which gained their 
greatest influence four or five centuries later. It 
is possible that no definite gap occurred between 
the English guilds, of which the last known 
survived until 1^50, and their offspring, and 
that friendl}^ societies simply carried on the work 
of the guilds after the old foundations had been 
confiscated by Henry viii. 'Lhe earliest known 
society in Great Britain still exists in an incor- 
poration of carters founded at Leith in 1555. 
Other Scottish societies go back to 1^34 and 
1643. Daniel Defoe in the preface to his Essay 
upon Projects (1^97) speaks of “friendly socie- 
ties“ as being at that time “very extensive. ' 
Eden, who traveled through England between 
1795 and 1797 incjiiiring into the condition of 
the poor, found in the north “clubs of this kind 
which have existed above; an hundred years.” 
Several small societies establishcxl by the Hu- 
guenot silk weavers who settled in Spitalficlds 
late in the seventeenth century arc known to 
have been successful. 

The friendly societies were an outgrowth of 
the times, w'hich were hard for the working pop- 
ulation, still predominantly agricultural. Since 
the reign of Elizabeth the civil authorities had 
granted poor relief to the destitute. But those 
in a position to help themselves eagerly adopted 
the idea of mutual aid in providing for emer- 
gencies. Local clubs were encouraged by two 
types of sponsors; the gentry, who partly through 
public spirit and partly with an eye to keeping 
down the poor rate became honorary members 
and guiding spirits in many a rural club; and 
the public house keepers, who profited from the 
numerous friendly societies, whose members 
often spent freely on drinks instead of paying 
rent for a meeting place. 

As the industrial revolution hastened the 
growth of towns and separated the workman 
from his native parish, which owed him support, 
friendly societies multiplied, especially in the 
flourishing north. The chibs were small, often 
being limited to from sixty-one to one hundred 
and one members, attracted as much by the 
fellowship as by the protection afforded . Annual 
feasts were held in addition to the monthly 
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meetings. Eden with surprising insight for that 
time pointed out that the women’s clubs would 
he sporadic as long as wives’ earnings belonged 
to their husbands. The subscriptions and fines 
were kept in a strong box until needed for 
funeral or sickness payments, 'bhe financial 
principles on which business was transacted 
were of a rule of thumb order. 'I’he money bene- 
fits were small, but so also were the contribu- 
tions, and there were doctors willing to attend 
members for a nominal fee. 

The friendly society movement developed for 
some years before it attracted legislative atten- 
tion. Defoe’s prophetic suggestion of a national 
pension office passed unheeded. Eden, however, 
reports that from 1757 to 1770 an Act for Relief 
of the Coal-Heavers working upon the Thames 
provided for compulsory inclusion of all heavers 
in their benefit society with deduction of 10 
percent of their wages for that purpose. In 1792 
a similar law' applied to the skij')pers and keel- 
men of the river Wear. John y\ eland, perhaps 
influenced by the experience of certain Devon- 
shire parishes that had guaranteed local friendly 
societies’ funds, proposed in 1786 a system of 
compulsory social insurance. 

The government, although no longer able to 
ignore friendly societies, anticipated bMcn’s view 
that voluntary association would be most elFec- 
tive. Accordingly the Rose Act of 1793 for the 
“protection and encouragement” of “societies 
of good fellowship” provided that those societies 
which chose to register would be relieved from 
stamp duties and would accpiire a legal person- 
ality. Under this encouragement the societies 
increased rapidly. 'J’he membership was esti- 
mated at 648,000 by Eden in 1801 and at 925,- 
000 in 1815. 

But the authorities, alarmed by the French 
Revolution, had growm suspicious of meetings, 
'i’he Corresponding Societies Act of 1799 and 
the Combination acts of 1799 and 1800 included 
in their prohibitions all societies except the 
royally patronized Freemasons and the small 
friendly societies encouraged by the Rose Act. 
Branches of the still amorphous Odd l^Vllows 
were prosecuted as seditious. Trade unions wx*re 
outlawed. 

The craft unions at that time were so small 
and impromptu that they were hard to distin- 
guish from friendly societies. Benefit clubs com- 
posed of members of one trade almost inevitably 
developed into trade unions. One of the earliest 
friendly societies on record was fonned by the 
Newcastle shoemakers in 1719. Thus by empha- 
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sizing their benefit features trade clubs contin- 
ued to exist in spite of the repression. The box 
deposits of the woolen croppers of l^^eds en- 
abled them to win a strike in 1802. The Royal 
Commission of 1825 discovered that in 1810 
the spinners’ union in the Manchester district 
had conducted business under sick club rules 
legally registered at Manchester. 'J’he commis- 
.sion conchiiled that “most alliances to raise 
w^ages cloaked themselves under the rules of 
Friendly Societies.” 

WTen after the repeal of the Combination acts 
the trade unions came into the open, their names, 
such as the Friendly Society of Operative Ma- 
sons and the Flint Glass Makers’ Friendly So- 
ciety, and their organization into lodges with 
elaborate rituals show' the closeness of their con- 
nection with the friendly societies proper. 'Fhe 
unions of skilled tratles have continued to pay 
sickness and death benefits in addition to the 
more usual unemployment relief and strike pay. 

As industrialization proceeded, the growth on 
the one hand of 'Fory humanitarianism and on 
the other of radical agitation resulted in further 
governmental encouragement of friendly socie- 
ties and similar working class attempts at thrift 
and mutual aid. The act of 1819 guaranteed a 
high rate of ititerest to funds deposited with the 
national debt commissioner. 'Fen years later 
'Fidd Pratt, the barri.ster of this commission, 
was appointed examiner of friendly societies as 
well as of savings banks. After 1834, when the 
law broadened the definition of friendly societies 
to incluile any purpose not illegal, loan societies, 
building benefit societies and cooperatives de- 
veloped rapidly. It will be remembered that 
1834 was the year of the poor law reform. 
Finally by the acts of 18 so the great orders were 
ofliciaily admitted to the friendly .society move- 
ment. In 1871 the trade unions were legally 
sanctioned and entitled to registry. 

A new^ chapter in the history of the friendly 
societies had opened with the institution of fed- 
erated “orders.” Some of these orders had ex- 
isted in the eighteenth century, but early in the 
nineteenth began the formation of the great 
affiliations, each with an elaborate and secret 
ritual copied from FVeemasonry. "Fhe Independ- 
ent Order of Odd Fellows, Manchester Unity, 
the oldest and strongc*st, was constituted about 
1810; the Ancient Order of Foresters, the next 
in importance, was federated in 1834. More and 
more the federations captured the working 
classes until the investigators of the Friendly 
Society Commission of 1870 had to report that 
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ever3rwhere the small clubs were being crushed 
out. 

But Tide! Pratt, who was officially registrar 
of friendly societies from 1846 to 1870, contin- 
ued hostile to the orders. However, he inveighed 
against the feasts and the public house connec- 
tions of the small clubs as well as against the 
ritual of the orders; and, although the powers of 
the registrar have always been advisory rather 
than directive and registration has been purely 
voluntary, Pratt was largely responsible for the 
increasing emphasis on the benefit aspect of the 
friendly society. 

Federation gave the affiliated orders greater 
strength, a better administration and a sounder 
financial basis. The absence of reliable sickness 
and mortality tables had led many of the early 
societies to insolvency. Pratt estimated that be- 
tween 1793 and 1867 one third of the registered 
societies had collapsed. The correct method of 
calculating annuities had been much debated 
since Price devised his Northampton tables in 
1780 for the Equitable Society, the first life 
insurance company. But Charles Ansell in his 
Treatise on Friendly Societies (London 1835) and 
F. G. Neison in his Contributions to Vital Sta- 
tistics (London 1845) were among the founders 
of modern actuarial methods. The standard 
tables now in use are based on Manchester 
Unity experience during the five years 1893-97, 
as ascertained by Sir A. W. Watson. Not only 
is this experience used for the valuations of the 
great majority of friendly societies, but as re- 
gards insured males it provides the financial 
basis of the national health insurance system. 

After the passing of the act of 1875 making 
quinquennial valuations compulsory the impor- 
tance of maintaining parity in assets and liabili- 
ties could be ignored no longer. The practise of 
graduating contributions according to age at 
admission and the benefits insured for has been 
increasingly followed. Deficits on valuation have 
been met, where deemed needful, by the revi- 
sion of rates of contribution or benefits. The 
Manchester Unity of Odd Fellows and the An- 
cient Order of Foresters assist branches in diffi- 
culty by grants from central funds created by 
levies on surpluses or otherwise. Nevertheless, 
one of the strongest arguments advanced in 191 1 
in favor of the state system of sickness and dis- 
ablement insurance then instituted was the fact 
that a large proportion of the small friendly 
societies were still unable to meet their liabili- 
ties. Two special facts have contributed to the 
present virtual disappearance of the insolvency: 


one is the considerable fall in sickness claims 
during the war years and the years immediately 
following, and the other is the higher rate of 
interest received on invested funds. The fact 
that no society has been unable to bear the ab- 
normal strain of war claims is a striking attesta- 
tion of financial stability. 

The law which now regulates these societies 
is the Friendly Societies Act of 1896 (as amended 
in 1908), under which the collecting societies 
may also be registered. Registration is open to 
the following groups of friendly societies, some 
of which fall short of the true principles of 
insurance and mutuality: (1) the affiliated orders 
and their branches; after affiliation each branch 
remained an autonomous unit, having its own 
code of rules and scales of contributions and 
benefits and controlling its financial and other 
affairs; the branches arc grouped in districts, 
whose business it is to see that the general rules 
of the order are carried out, and to administer 
the funeral benefit; (2) independent societies of 
the same mutual type, mostly local, with which 
may be ranked a small group of county societies 
with high contributions; these societies are still 
decreasing in numbers; (3) the centraliml sick- 
ness benefit societies, the largest being the 
Hearts of Oak and the Rational, which are 
purely provident agencies, paying only cash 
benefits and making no claim to a fellowship 
character; (4) the deposit societies, represented 
by the National Deposit group, which act both 
as “limited liability” benefit societies and as 
savings banks; they arc very popular, notwith- 
standing the fact that wiicrc the benefits come 
for the most part out of the members’ individual 
contributions no provision is made for long 
periods of illness, still less for permanent inva- 
lidism; (5) the dividing or sharing out societies, 
known also as “slate clubs,” “tontines,” etc., 
which are usually local, provide only small bene- 
fits and distribute amot^g the members at the 
year’s end the whole or part of such balance of 
income as may remain after all expenditure has 
been met; (6) death and burial societies; (7) a 
number of local provident dispensaries and 
medical aid associations, mostly of old standing 
and of a semicharitable character; (8) a small 
group of railway benefit societies, miners’ per- 
manent relief societies and warehousemen’s and 
clerks’ societies; superannuation, pension and 
annuity societies. 

If to these groups be added the juvenile soci- 
eties, the total for the United Kingdom in 1927 
exceeded 22,000 societies with approximately 
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-7,500,000 members, of whom it is estimated that 
two thirds were insured against sickness and 
death. This takes no account of the large num- 
ber of unregistered societies, for the most part 
small and providing modest benefits, which are 
still scattered throughout the country, and re- 
garding which no numerical data are available. 

This total disregards 74,000,000 industrial 
insurance policies outstanding in 1928, 17,000,- 
000 issued by collecting societies and 57,000,000 
issued by industrial assurance companies. Al- 
though these societies were dc\ eloped after the 
commission of 1853 had found that existing 
friendly societies were providing only for the 
needs of the skilled workers, a large proportion 
of industrial policies today are unquestionably 
held by members of friendly societies. 
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The large migration from Great Britain and 
Ireland which began early in the last century 
carried the friendly society to all the present 
dominions and to some of the smaller colonies 
as well as to the United States. In general Eng- 
lish traditions and legislation have been followed. 
The success of the movement has been most 
marked in Australia, where there were some 
5000 societies and branches in 1928, nearly one 
half of them attached to the orders of Odd 
Fellows (Manchester Unity) and Foresters. Spe- 
cial features of the legislation there are com- 
pulsory registration, the omission of invalidism, 
superannuation and maternity benefits, since 
these arc provided by the commonwealth out 
of the general taxation and the state subsidies 
given in New South Wales. 

When the National Health Insurance Act of 
1911 was passed, imposing on some 15,000,000 
persons the obligation of insurance against sick- 
ness and disablement, the fear prevailed that 
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the days of the friendly societies were num- 
bered. That fear was not shared in circles con- 
scious of the strong sentiment of attachment and 
loyalty which is common to all the great orders. 
Continuity in some form was inevitable owing 
to the fact that a very large number of members 
were excluded from state insurance by occupa- 
tion, age or the income limit or were unwilling 
to exercise the right to become “voluntary con- 
tributors" under the new' system. Such persons 
therefore had claims on their societies which 
could not be repudiated or even easily com- 
muted. 

Whatever danger may have seemed to exist 
was removed by the permission given to the 
federations anti the larger independent societies 
to act as “approved societies” for the adminis- 
tration of the statutory sickness and disablement 
benefits in cash, a privilege accorded also to the 
trade unions; while the industrial assurance 
companies were allowed to form independent 
“approved societies.” Given the opportunity of 
dropping so much of their benefits as was pro- 
vided by the state scheme and of reducing their 
contributions to the extent of the new state 
contributions, the general decision of friendly 
society members was in favor of maintaining 
their existing insurances. The work of the socie- 
ties was continued in unreduced volume with 
the state benefits as a supplement. Inasmuch, 
however, as the new law took over the provision 
of medical attendance and medicine, treating it 
as a benefit separate from sickness pay and en- 
trusting its administration to statutory bodies 
called insurance committees, the contributions 
of stale insured members were reduced by the 
amounts which they had hitherto paid for that 
service, while as regards the members who were 
not so insured new and on the whole more 
onerous arrangements had to be made for their 
medical treatment. It is estimated that the soci- 
eties arc today still giving benefits to some four 
million members who are also compulsorily in- 
sured. It should be added that all persons who 
come under the health insurance scheme are also 
insurable under the act of 1925 for the provision 
of pensions to widows, orphans and insured 
persons aged sixty-five to seventy, when free 
pensions can be claimed under the acts of 1908 
and 1924. 

The fact that the operation of the statutory 
system has largeV coincided with entirely ab- 
normal social conditions caused by a great war 
and a prolonged period of unexampled unem- 
ployment forbids any satisfactory estimate of 
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its influence upon public health and well-being; 
while the close interaction of the voluntary and 
compulsory agencies, whose benefits fall to the 
same classes of the population, makes it impos- 
sible to divide credit due for whatever improve- 
ments have occurred. 

Of the place of the friendly societies in social 
life generally it is possible to speak more defi- 
nitely. Throughout their long history the socie- 
ties have proved potent agencies in the advance 
of the working classes. The practise of estimat- 
ing the value of these societies according to their 
influence in reducing the number of the de- 
pendent poor persists no longer. While all the 
evidence available indicates that friendly society 
members rarely seek public relief, it is not in 
that direction that the principal efficacy of these 
organizations must be sought. Hardly any move- 
ment or cause conducive to self-help and popu- 
lar welfare and progress can be mentioned which 
has not owed much of its strength and success 
to the efforts of the men and women in these 
societies. Although during the past thirty years, 
which have witnessed so large an extension of 
social service legislation, there have appeared 
signs of a distinct tendency on the part of the 
working classes to look to the state for assistance, 
the spirit of self-reliance remains vigorous today 
in the friendly societies. 

W. II. Dawson 

See\ Mutual Aid SociFTiKs; Guilds; Working Mfn*s 
Clubs; Frathrnal Orders; Labor Movemen i ; Bene- 
Fi'i's, 'J’rade Union; Social Insurance. 

Consult'. Eden, F. M., Ohsemations on Friendly Socie^ 
ties for the Maintenance of the Industrious Classes 
during Sickness^ Infinity, Old Aj'e, and Other Ex- 
periences (London i8oi); Hardwick, C., The History, 
Present Position and Social Importance of Friendly 
Societies (London 1859); Ludlow, J. M., “Friendly 
Societies” in Contemporary Rei'iew, vol. xxi (1872-73) 
737-62; Great Britain, Commissioners Appointed to 
Inquire into Friendly and Benefit Building Societies, 
Report, Parliament, Sessional Papers, vol. xxii (1874); 
Barnreithcr, J . M., Das englische Arbeiterversicherungs- 
wesen (Leipsic 1883), tr. by A. laylor .as English 
Associations of Working Men (London 1889); Wilkin- 
son, J. F., The Friendly Society Moimnent, Its Origin, 
Rise, and Growth (new ed. Jxmdon 1891), and Mutual 
Thrift (London 1891); Brahrook, E. W., Provident 
Societies and Industrial Welfare (Ix>ndon 1898), and 
“On the Progress of Friendly Societies and Other 
Institutions Connected with the Friendly Societies 
Registry Office during the Ten Years 1894-1904” in 
Royal Statistical Society, Journal, vol. Ixviii (1905) 
320-52; Great Britain, Circular Letter Issued by the 
Chief Registrar to the Principal Friendly Societies with 
Reference to the Proposed Non-contributory Scheme 
. , . together with Abstract of their Replies, Parliament, 
Sessional Papers, vol. Ixxxvlii (1908) p, 367-90; Pratt, 


W. T., The Lazo of Friendly Societies . . , with Acts 
(14th ed. by J. D. S. Sim, London 1909); Great 
Britain, Office of the Registrar of Friendly Societies, 
Report, published annually since 1866, and Guidebook 
. . . for the Use of Officers and Members of Friendly 
Societies, published annually since 1897. 

FROBEL, FRIEDRICH (1782-1852), German 
educator. Frobel was the son of a Thuringian 
clergyman and his childhood was almost her- 
mitical. Early impressions of nature and the 
church led him to seek ‘‘a life of self-realization 
in the country’* and he became a teacher in 1 805 . 
After observing Pestalozzi’s work in Yverdon 
from 1808 to 1810 he undertook to defend 
youth’s creative power against “agglutinated” 
information. He believed in the unity of nature 
and in the infinite grad.Ttion of the entire uni- 
verse, which he regarded as a divine educational 
institution. From 1811 to 1816 he attended the 
universities of Gottingen and Berlin in order to 
find support for his beliefs and later became 
assistant in connection witli a mineralogical col- 
lection at the University of Berlin. 'Fhere his 
study of crystals, in which he saw “the greatest 
in the smallest,’' confirmed his faith in a cos- 
mically adjusted educational method. He at- 
tempted to put his theories into j>raclise in a 
pioneer workers’ school which he had founded 
in Keilhau, Thuringia, in 1817. On the basis of 
this experiment he wrote his principal literary 
work. Die Memchcfierziehmig (Keilhau 1826; tr. 
by J. Jarvis, New York 1885). He was disap- 
pointed by tlie misuse to which his ideas were 
put by quarreling sects and political groups and 
turned to infant education. 

For the early training of the child’s soul and 
mind he armnged a scries of toys (balls, bowls, 
mathematically cut bricks) as “gifts,” through 
which the play of the baby was to develop freely 
and regularly. The child was to copy forms of 
utility, beauty and understanding which it saw 
at home or imagined, for Frobel cared only for 
a gradual development of self-activity. The task 
of the educator, according to Frobel, is to nurse 
the aw^akening senses, translate childish ideas 
and imagination into words and fix these by 
repetition in song. As a transition to the ordinary 
school PYobel organized in 1840 the kindergar- 
ten. Here, where children imitated naively the 
activities of the adult wT^rld, he saw their eager, 
intuitive simplicity striving toward a moral so- 
cial order. His whole method aimed at making 
the child through its play feel at home in an 
orderly cosmos, a process he called rounded life 
harmony {alheitige Lebenseinigung). 
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His mature sociological attitude wasS expressed 
in a letter of 1834 as follows: “No community 
can progress in its development whilst the indi- 
vidual, who is a member of it, remains behind; 
the individual, who is a member of the whole 
body, cannot progress in his development while 
the community remains behind.” A linn be- 
liever in innate virtue, Frdbel may be described 
as a German Rousseau. He had lived in his 
childhood what he later taught and he therefore 
taught only what he had himself experienced. 
His educational ideas have enjoyed a wide fol- 
lowing, especially in (Germany and the United 
States. 

Fritz Halfter 

Consult: Iliilfter, Fritz, Fried} iih Frohel, der Werde-^ 
fiun^ eines Memihheiterziehers (Halk* lo.n); Heckcr, 
llildc, and Muchnw, Martha, h^iedruh Frohel wid 
Aluriu Alofitrssori (2nd ed. J yeipsic 1031); Spran^er, 
Eduard, “Was hlciht von Frohel?" in Kindcr-Garten 
for TuiS, p. oj-yS; Monroe, Paul, A Text-book in 
the History of Edwation (New VfH'k p. h42-(>7; 

MacVannel, J. A., EdueutionoJ Theories <f Herhart 
and Frbhef Columbia Uni vet sin, Teachers Collette, 
Contributions to Education, no. i\ (New York 1^05). 

FROlSSAR^r, Ji:AN (r. 1337-^. H 04 )> 
rnan English historian. At the age of about 
twenty-three Froissart followed (jueen Philippa 
from Ilainault to England and became her 
secretary. Encouraged by her he began to WTite 
a history of that great conflict between luigland 
and France which later generations have called 
the Hundred Years’ War. For the earlier years 
(for it had lasted a whole generation before Frois- 
sart began to write) he borrowed freely from 
Jean le Bel, canon of Liege. In luigland Froissart 
met many of the principal actors in these wars 
and collected much material at first hand. .After 
Philippa’s death he remained under pro-English 
patrons until about 1373, when he became the 
pensioner of Guy de Blois. 4 'he second half 
of his (Chronicles is more favorable to the French 
than is the first, and a third edition, represented 
only by a single manuscript in Rome, contains 
a few unpleasant reflections on England intro- 
duced after Queen Philippa’s death. 

He is not an accurate historian in the modern 
sense. While he took pains not only to collect 
but to check evidence he is in conflict with the 
testimony of more formal documents on many 
points, some very important. But nobody has 
rendered better than he the atmosphere of 
mediaeval life, seen through upper class spec- 
tacles. In him are both the strength and the 
weakness of the chivalric ideal. He was, how- 
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ever, not insensible to the sufferings of the 
poor and shows clearly that there was much 
justice in the claims of the rioters in the Peas- 
ants’ Revolt of 13S1. Such a volume of selec- 
tions from the Chronicles as that juiblishcd by 
G. C. Macaulay (Loudon 1895) is an excellent 
short introduction to the study of mediaeval life. 

G. (L Coui/roN 

Works: Le piemicf \quart\ volume de Froissart des 
eroniqius de Frame, 4 vols. (l^aris 14^5?; later ed. by 
Simeon Luce, ii vols.. Pans iShy-gy), tr. by John 
Hourcliior, 2 vols. {London 1523 25, ed. by W. P. 
Ker, T'udor Translations, vols. xxvii--7c\,\ii, London 
iyoi-03). 

(Jonsult' nuelaux, A. M. F. R. (Mary I^armestcter), 
Froissart (Pans 1804), tr. by E. 1 '. Poyntcr (London 
i 8()5); Ker, W. P., Introduction to his edition t)f 
Chronicles, reprinted in his Essays on Aledicval Litera- 
ture (London 1005) p. 135-23S; Shears, F. S., Frois- 
sart (Londf>n 1030). 

FRONT ENAC, COM’PE DE PALLUAU ET 
DE, Lotts df Buadf (1620-98), French colonial 
administrator. Frontenac ’s distinguished mili- 
tary services in lYance won for him an appoint- 
ment as governor of New France in 1672. Ten 
years later, as the result of epjarrels with Intend- 
ant Duchesneau, he was temjtorarily recalled in 
1682 to France. But the blundering Indian 
policy of his successors. La Barre and Denon- 
ville, iiwolvcd the colony in such a critical war 
that in 1689 he was again sent out as governor, 
an office which he continued to hold until his 
death in 1698. During both periods of his ad- 
ministration Frontenac played an important part 
in molding the political evolution of New 
France. Instructed by the home government to 
restrain the political activities of the ambitious 
ecclesiastical leaders in the colony, he eventually 
succeeded in curtailing the influence of Bishop 
Laval and the Jesuits in administrative matters. 
Although believing in and practising autocratic 
rule Frontenac encouraged active cooperation on 
the part of the colonists. He held a meeting of 
the three estates, created a system of elected 
aldermen with judicial jurisdiction —a striking 
departure in French administration — and insti- 
tuted biennial meetings of the citizens to express 
their views on matters of general concern. Under 
his aggressive direction the boundaries of New 
France were rapidly extended to the south and 
west, and in the wake of the explorers followed 
traders and builders of forts. In his attempt to 
convert the Indian tribes into staunch allies of 
France Frontenac displayed a remarkable gen- 
ius, mixing authority with kindness and firm- 
ness with paterna!lism. He was equally capable as 
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a military leader both on the offensive and in 
defending the colony from invaders. 

Gustave Lanctot 

Consult: Le Sueur, W. D., Count Frontenac (Toronto 
1906); Lorin, H., Le Comte de Frontenac (Paris 1895); 
Myrand, E., Frontenac et ses amis (Quebec 1902); 
Parkman, F., Count Frontenac and New France under 
Louis XIV (Boston 1877); Colby, C. W., The Fighting 
Governor (Toronto 1915). 

FRONTIER 

American History. Apart from the meanings 
generally given to the word frontier it suggests 
an important theory of American history. Until 
1893 the word had been often applied to political 
or military borderlands or to a twilight zone 
within which creative thought might be ex- 
pected to reveal new truths. In North America 
it had been connected with the region lying at 
any moment between the settled portions of the 
continent and the region of untouched nature 
and aboriginal man. As “the West” it had 
aroused curiosity and had drawn observers, a 
few of whom had glimpsed the idea which 
Frederick Jackson Turner, then a professor in 
the University of Wisconsin, formulated in his 
monograph. The Significance of the Frontier in 
American History (1893). Turner had been 
studying the occupation by English speaking 
settlers of the region just beyond the Appala- 
chian watershed, using the unique collection 
of manuscripts, assembled by Lyman C. Draper, 
which belong to the State Historical Society 
of Wisconsin. He saw a possible meaning in the 
fact that here for the first time in modern his- 
tory, if not in all history, a people with an ad- 
vanced culture found itself living next to an un- 
limited area of unowned or slightly valued land, 
from which the common man could capture for 
himself what he needed and upon which he 
could build, free from most of the restrictions of 
congested society, what personal life he was 
capable of and what social structure he desired. 
This hypothesis gave a new and important 
meaning to the history of the United States. It 
remains unproved, as must most hypotheses in 
the philosophy of history; but its reasonableness 
and its capacity to give a rational interpretation 
to events have brought about a rewriting of the 
whole American story in its terms. Only Edward 
Channing among the major historians has es- 
caped its influence; and he although distrusting 
it as an explanation made no attempt formally to 
disprove it. Many historians in varied fields have 
been inspired by it to examine the frontiers of 
South America and of Russia and the remoter 


frontiers of antiquity and of Europe in the 
Middle Ages but with results less startling than 
those which Turner suggested. 

The special conditions which made possible 
the episode of the frontier in the experience of 
the United States include an English policy 
which permitted the easy emigration of dissatis- 
fied individuals during the period between the 
planting of Jamestown and the end of the 
French wars; the scarcity of exploitable wealth 
in those parts of North America to which British 
emigrants had access; the river systems of the 
Atlantic seaboard, which assisted penetration 
inland from the coast; a sparse aboriginal popu- 
lation, reduced to fractional dimensions by the 
frontier of European disease which preceded the 
English entry, and the partly cultivated areas 
upon which Indians had dwelt, which indicated 
sites for residence and made easier the first steps 
in occupation; and the adoption by the United 
States of a land policy encouraging the speedy 
appropriation of the land by small holders. 

Without the free emigration permitted by 
England and the generosity of English law that 
gave to overseas colonists the rights of English- 
men the English settlements in America might 
not have escaped the course followed by Spanish 
and French settlements. These latter failed to set 
up in the New World detached fragments of the 
parent country. New France and New Spain 
were new cultures rather than transplants; 
whereas New England and Virginia were old 
cultures with only such modifications as time 
produced and as environment and neglect en- 
couraged. There was little desire among the 
powerful of the Old World to capture and ap- 
propriate the resources of the English region, for 
the resources were cheap and at that obtainable 
only at the cost of bitter labor. Attempts to build 
up American estates, such as those of the Penns 
and the other proprietaries, were unprofitable 
The cost of protecting the rights of an overlord 
was out of proportion to the profit to be derived; 
and from the beginning of settlement the settler 
was an uneasy underling. However tractable he 
may have been at home (and most of the settlers 
were people with little tradition of wealth or 
dignity), the colonist in America became an ag- 
gressive individualist who ignored restrictive 
laws or perverted them to his own use. It was 
not profitable for anyone in England, whether 
with property right or with governmental 
authority, to make the effort to reduce the farm- 
ers of the American frontier to a lock step with 
rested interest. 
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The farmer of the frontier has especially inter- 
ested those who have studied frontier influence. 
The other frontiers in advance of British civil- 
ization in America were anticipatory to his, but 
had the farmer not followed to convert the 
country to agricultural use the other frontiers 
would have lacked meaning. Before him in suc- 
cession spread the frontiers of exploration, of 
military control, of missionary activity, of the 
fur trader and trapper. All of these had been 
preceded by a deadly frontier of European dis- 
ease; after them came frontiers of local govern- 
ment, of railroad penetration, of financial sulli- 
ciency. But the agricultural frontier, with a new 
and sparse population of from two to six in- 
habitants to the square mile, was the significant 
frontier agent. 

The influence of American frontier life was 
dispersive, throwing the individual upon his 
own resources: he was j^robably more than 
normally willing to be thrown upon himself, be- 
cause in many cases the English who selected 
themselves for emigration were in some way 
more stubborn than their relati\'es who re- 
mained at home. Most of them came from eco- 
nomic motives to find a larger life. Mingled 
with them were others, nonconformist by 
temper, who preferred to pay the j)rice of com- 
fort for the opportunity to live politically, reli- 
giously or socially as they pleased, Fhigland was 
more comfortable with them gone; and they 
were not the raw material for an acciuiescent 
dependency three thousand miles away. 

Amid frontier conditions such emigrants set 
up on the Atlantic coast in the seventeenth cen- 
tury a new England which began at once to 
deviate from the standards of old England, the 
deviation not being recognized until it had gone 
too far to be checked. The first frontier was of 
necessity on the coastal plain with urban con- 
centrations at suitable harbors where immi- 
grants might land and whence exports might be 
moved. In successive decades the Atlantic ports 
of entry developed as the centers of business and 
government, and successive increments of set- 
tlers found their way along the river valleys to 
where coastal plain and piedmont meet and to 
the mountain valleys behind. 'J'he major rivers 
led to the obvious gaps, w^ith the Susquehanna 
and the Potomac marking the chief routes to the 
valley system of the Appalachians. Once beyond 
the piedmont edge the standard channels of 
penetration broke down, and settlement was dis- 
persed northeast and southwest in directions 
generally parallel to the seaboard The mountain 
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valleys became a mixing basin for social contri- 
butions from all the colonies and for all the races 
that had a part in the process. 

At every stage of its advance on tlie cutting 
edge of the frontier was the single family farmer, 
w’hose cabin on the margin of settlement was a 
nucleus whence sj^reail the occupation of the 
wilderness. From the time when the earliest resi- 
dent made his appearance to buikl a home until 
the time some twenty-fi\'e years later when his 
first born child left home to repeat the process, 
there developed a typical cycle of events that has 
repeated itself mulatis wulandis in nearly every 
county in the United States and in every decade 
from 1600 until iqoo. 

The repetition of the frontier cycle over small 
units for three hundred years constitutes an 
approximation of a series of laboratory experi- 
ments in social establishment. 'The free farmer 
doing his own work and accomplishing only 
W'hal he and his family could encompass faced 
the task of creating farm and home, lie was re- 
markably free from the restrictions of precedent, 
the (lead hand of property interest and the re- 
tarding influence of information. He could never 
be persuaded that he had not in fact made his 
fiirm himself; and he never willingly admitted 
that he owed to any jurisdiction a price in pay- 
ment for his land. He had few pieces of wealth 
worth taxing and scant willingness to submit to 
the imposition of any tax not convenient to pay 
or not imposed for a benefit that he appreciated. 
During the twenty-five years of the cycle in any 
region the land passed from wilderness through 
a stage of scattered farmsteads and became an 
agricultural community with county town, roads 
and schools, institutions of government and a 
partncrsliij) share in a nation. No individual 
who lived through the process could avoid being 
shaped in some w^ays by his experiences. His 
life, his mentality and his ideas of business and 
government all tended to derive from the ex- 
periences of working with fresh materials and in 
new^ units. Social creation was going on, not 
accomodation tf) the matrix of an accepted and 
dominant existing civilization. 

The racial components of the wave of immi- 
grants whose labor cleared th(^ continent up to 
the Appalachian w atershed by the middle of the 
eighteenth century were x arious with variations 
that tended to lessen before generations of com- 
mon life and experience. The English came first 
carrjdng the intellectual cargo of seventeenth 
century England, with notions of common law, 
free church and controllable government natural 
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to the century. They planted Virginia and New 
England, worked their way into control of the 
little settlements of Dutch and Swedes, occupied 
the shores of the Chesapeake and Delaware and 
began the easier cultivation of the southern 
coastal plain in the Carolinas. Early in the eight- 
eenth century the Germans came, made ready 
for emigration by starvation and persecution in 
the Rhine valley, and settled west of the English 
counties of Pennsylvania and in the Mohawk 
valley above Albany. By their side the descend- 
ants of the Ulster Scots came from the north of 
Ireland, and from the rest of Ireland and Scot- 
land came enough residents to give to each race a 
distinct part in the development of the American 
frontier. On that frontier or, more precisely, on 
those frontiers in the second and third genera- 
tions there was admixture of blood that lessened 
the significance of racial origin and enough 
concealment of names by marriage or by transla- 
tion to render forever impossible the task of 
separating the new race of Americans into its 
racial stocks. I’he Scotch -Irish moved beyond 
the English and the German settlements to 
cheaper lands and between 1763 and 1819 con- 
tributed typical farmer volunteers along the 
cutting edge of the advancing frontier line. 

For a century and a half after the first planta- 
tions the frontier in America was a European 
frontier which had sprung directly from its 
European base. By the middle of the eighteenth 
century, when England drove France from the 
continent and proceeded to reorganize the 
colonies and to erect controls over the direction 
and speed of occupation of the land, there was 
an American social base in the older colonies 
against which for the remainder of the frontier 
period it is possible to measure the changes 
brought about by exposure to frontier life. After 
the Peace of Paris and the Proclamation of 1763 
it became more and more an American frontier. 

Among the causes that produced the separa- 
tion of the United States from England was the 
English decision to interfere with the occupation 
of the interior of the continent. Regulations were 
in vain; Americans defied them without qualm. 
The common problems of the colonists became 
clearer along the border than they were among 
the separatist seaboard establishments. The 
common lands in the west, gained at the treaty 
of peace, nearly wrecked American federation; 
but that once accomplished they constituted one 
of the earliest forces to give to the new govern- 
ment a national aspect whether under the 
Articles of Confederation or under the constitu- 


tion. Repeatedly after the inauguration of Wash 
ington new political movements originated in 
the west or gained there a force, undiluted with 
doubts, that made them impressive. Continu- 
ously the west drew from the young, the ambi- 
tious and the poor to recruit new frontier settle- 
ments. The people of these settlements had 
energy and unanimity in pressing their demands 
for measures of relief upon the government, 
which they regarded as essentially national. 

As the process of occupying the continent 
continued under the constitution, the repetitions 
of the creative process of the frontier cycle oj)er- 
ated as a filter upon the ideas and the institutions 
of the older east which were transplanted and 
modified in the governments of the newer states. 
There were few restrictions upon the type of 
government that the new states might erect. 
There dropped out of sight among the western 
states many of the qualifications which the east- 
ern colonies had inherited from their English 
background. Manhood suffrage and eventually 
woman suffrage took foothold in the west. Free 
schoolsand state education gained ground. Qual- 
ifications for elective offices were whittled away. 
There was a definite political liberalism and a 
practical democracy that led the west and its 
leaders not only to erect progressive govern- 
ments for local use but to wage war against what 
were regarded as the conservative and aristo- 
cratic habits of the east. The parties of Jefierson, 
Jackson, Harrison, Lincoln and Bryan indicate, 
in turn, waves of political emotion for which the 
west on or near its frontiers j^rovided breeding 
grounds. Each advanced from the west toward 
the east as its philosophy gained a national ac- 
ceptance. 

The typical frontier cycle appeared with the 
first settlements on Atlantic tidewater and it 
repeated itself so long as there remained land 
capable of development by the cabin farmer. By 
1800 the frontier states touched the Mississippi. 
By 1821 nearly the whole of the United States, 
as the boundaries then were, was occupied by 
states or prospective states; wdiat land remained 
beyond the western boundary of the new state 
of Missouri was generally regarded as incapable 
of sustaining the typical agricultural life. Within 
the next thirty years the political boundaries 
were projected to the Pacific, the western coast 
was discovered to be both habitable and de- 
sirable, and much of the intervening country 
was held to be too good to be left to the primi- 
tive usages of aboriginal man. New tools were 
necessary to reclaim the trans-Missouri and to 
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bring it within the reach of the frontier farmer; 
but new industrial methods in the mid-century 
provided them. By the date of the census of 1880 
the statisticians of the government were prophe- 
sying the speedy disappearance of free land. By 
1890 the AiTierican frontier in its special sense 
was gone; more than gone, since in the enthusi- 
asm of the final phases the land had been broken 
on the high plains and along the slopes of the 
Rocky Mountains, where it was not normally 
capable of sustaining the single family farm of 
American experience. There was a recession of 
the occupied frontier during the next decade; in 
the forty years since 1890 farms have not again 
reached the margin of the greatest development. 

With the disappearance of the frontier this 
episode in human experience came to an end, 
without precedent and without probability of 
repetition. It is likely to remain the peculiar part 
of the heritage of the flnited States. For three 
centuries the common American had an easier 
opportunity to become a free economic agent 
than did any of his contemporaries, 'fhe demo- 
cratic aspect of American life, its fluidity and its 
ulaptability appear to have some connection 
with this environment. 'Fhe American ideology 
which assumes freedom to be the common lot of 
man may be a part of it. American restiveness 
under remote or absentee control seems to de- 
rive from it. American suspicion of Jhiropc may 
he a reaction toward a world whose narrow op- 
portunities made men through ten generations 
willing to leave its fold, ^'he hypothesis that 
Turner phrased continues therefore to account 
for much that is vital in the interjirctation of 
American history and of American status in the 
world, now that the frontier itself is gone. 

Fredkkic J^. Paxson 

Geographical and Social Aspects. The 
frontier, or the pioneer belt, is the initial stage 
in the settlement of a new region by representa- 
tives of a stronger civilization. It is characterized 
by sparsity of population, self-sufficing economy 
and the crude living conditions and uncouth 
manners of the less complex cultures. The line 
of frontier settlement in America was drawn by 
the Bureau of the Census at a density of six 
persons per square mile. The frontier is thus a 
fact of social demography and should be care- 
fully distinguished from the state frontier, which 
is a political and military boundary {see Bound- 
aries). Among the conditions which make fron- 
tiers possible are unsettled boundary lines, un- 
explored and unclaimed territories, virgin soils, 
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free or nominally priced lands and large or 
unrestricted immigration. Pioneer belts of his- 
torical importance arc found in west Australia, 
South America, especially the Argentine, north- 
west Canada, Siberia and Rhodesia. 'Phey differ 
from the American frontier largely in possessing 
lands more subject to extremes of cither rainfall, 
climate or inaccessibility; in leaving less to the 
untramcled individualism of the settlers and 
more to governmental policy; and in allowing 
the impropertied less access to public domain 
by requiring for its exploitation a larger amount 
of capital. Another difference lies in the fact 
that the present pioneer does not, like the early 
American pioneer, leave behind him security, 
but rather the amenities of culture, the artifices 
of comfort and the power of a more highly 
mechanized civilization. 

I'he geographical phases of die movement of 
a frontier may be best studied in the case of 
America. As population spread from the Atlantic 
seaboard to the Pacific in a series of successive 
waves, the frontier expanded not as a uniform 
belt but in patches and strips. The first to be 
settled, such fertile and accessible areas as the 
tidew^ater, blue grass, limestone valley, black 
land, delta and prairie, became the centers 
from which the less attractive surrounding re- 
gions were organized as new frontiers. At each 
advance the reversion to untamed nature and 
primitive tasks, for which there existed no divi- 
sion of labor and no considerable technology, 
carried with it a regeneration of frontier modes 
of life. The vanguard of the advance was led by 
“long hunters,” explorers, trappers, scouts, out- 
laws, prospectors, gold rushers, Indian traders 
and coureurs de hois. 'Phey made the initial con- 
tacts with the Indians and learned the folkways 
of the wilderness. Following these came the 
main stream of hunters, ranchers, frontier farm- 
ers, traders and miners. The frontier, however, 
did not of necessity recapitulate in its history 
the orthodox stages of economic organization: 
hunting, pastoral and agricultural. The Ken- 
tucky blue grass, for example, was first settled 
by farmers who afterward adopted grazing, only 
to replace it later with diversified farming in 
which livestock played a large part. As hunting 
diminished, cow pens, canebrakes and uplands 
became the centers of a respectable grazing econ- 
omy, while the ease of settlement in any section 
whence cattle could be driven to market was 
often noted. The chief settler was likely to be a 
squatter farmer with a horse, a cow and a few 
swine, who settled in a forest clearing, large 
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enough for his log cabin and a corn patch, near 
a few neighbors of similar tastes. When popu- 
lation became so dense as to disturb the hunting 
and restrict the range, such a settler was likely 
to sell to some substantial immigrant and move 
to the next frontier. As a more stable agricul- 
tural industry grew, frontier trans})ortation de- 
veloped to supplement its economic autonomy. 
It was manned by pack horse traders, hog and 
cattle drovers, stage drivers and the roustabouts 
of the river trade, all of whom served to connect 
the back country with its markets. 

The successive advances naturally created 
many frontiers whose temporary stopping places 
were largely suggested by terrain. There was a 
frontier at the fall line and another at the Appa- 
lachians; an army post frontier and a salt springs 
frontier. Spanish frontier, French frontier and 
Indian frontier, Puritan and tidewater, old west 
and old northwest, southwest and middle bor- 
der, prairie and plains, California and Oregon 
country — these are but variations on a more 
fundamental geographico-economic classifica- 
tion into three types: the eastern frontier of for- 
ests and clearings, the western grasslands of 
prairie and plains, and the western mountains 
and mining frontier. In fertile areas of the south 
the frontier gave way to the plantation, but it 
was not until it debouched from the forests to 
the grasslands that the frontier changed from 
the farm to the free range. When the extinction 
of the buffalo made it easy for the federal gov- 
ernment to confine the Plains Indians to their 
reservations, the cattle man replaced the buffalo 
by the long horn and extended the range frontier 
to the Rockies. In the high plains low rainfall 
repelled dense agricultural settlement, thus mak- 
ing for the modification of some frontier traits 
and the retention of others. The transition from 
free range to ranch, begun by the innovation of 
barbed wire, was officially signalized when in 
1884 a special session of the Texas legislature 
made it a penitentiary offense to cut wire fence. 
Whereas property had existed in cattle, it was 
now established in land. It remained for the 
extensive ranches to give way to the advancing 
hordes of small farmers before the frontier proc- 
ess was completed. The mining frontier, estab- 
lished by the California discoveries of 1849, 
began in the farthest west and retreated east- 
ward as far as Nevada. 

By gradually changing the settled farm villages 
of Europe into isolated farm homes the frontier 
formed the physical basis of rural community 
life in America. Virginia first set the pattern of 


extended “string town’' settlement along her 
tidal rivers. Pioneer upland farmers settled in 
forest clearings around a stockade. No commu- 
nity life was possible on western prairies after 
the passage of the Homestead Act, for each 
settler was required to live on his 160 acres for 
five years. Had every quarter section been open 
to occupation, each fiimily would have been lo- 
cated on the average half a mile distant from its 
nearest neighbor. This barrier to social inter- 
course and group organization made for a con 
tinuation of frontier conditions in well populated 
agricultural districts. 

By nature and necessity separate and inde- 
pendent, the pioneer developed a self-reliant and 
aggressive personality. Forced to become a jack 
of all trades, he ended by developing a confident 
individualism and a studied disregard for in- 
struction and experts. He came to believe that a 
fool can put on his own coat better than a wise 
man can do it for him and that almost any kind 
of timber can be worked into the political ship. 
Where none were rich, learned or polished, a 
backwoods democracy prevailed which desired 
no aristocracy, no civil service, no learned or 
professional class. The frontier also developed 
a certain ruthlcssness, evident in its dealings 
with the Indians and in the exploitation of the 
public domain. Its rough and tumble fights de- 
veloped after the invention of the Colt revolver 
into the dueling code of the cow town and min- 
ing camp. It set up its own system of law and 
its own conception of order. It eventually made 
horse stealing a capital crime and relegated mur- 
der to the category of casual accidents. 

Frontier society was not all individualism and 
competition in the exploitation of public do- 
main. Out of crude contacts grew spontaneous 
associations. The frontier farm was a fostering 
habitat out of whose domestic economy came 
the rapid and easy growth of the family. In its 
closely knit unity children furnished needed 
labor, married early and received lands from the 
family or settled farther west Hospitality was a 
kind of mutual aid to be extended in sparsely 
settled sections, while logrollings, house raisings, 
husking bees, camp meetings, mining camps, 
vigilantes and the squatters' and cattle raisers' 
associations testified to the amount of voluntary 
cooperation. Indian peril and common hardships 
served to consolidate the community and to 
combine in its government democratic and sum- 
mary tendencies. 

Moreover, the accumulation of contrasting 
traditions tended to set the frontier off from more 
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populous areas in its attitudes. Sectional antag- 
;)nisms early developed with the seaboard states, 
/-hich used the pioneers as butfer settlements 
against the Indians and failed to accord growing 
upland counties their proportionate representa- 
tion in state legislatures. Questions of bounda- 
ries, internal improvements and the clashing 
economic interests of producing and consuming 
areas arose to make relations more strained. The 
dominant political attitudes of early frontiers- 
men were nationalist, expansionist, imperialist; 
they advocated internal improvements and mili- 
tary action against all Indians. Later their debtor- 
creditor relation with the east intensiiied their 
attitudes, and the west came to be known as the 
home of Grecnbackers, populism, free silver, the 
initiative, referendum and recall, farmers' blocs, 
non-partisan leagues and party insurgents. 

7'he frontier has had considerable impact on 
American economic life and opinion. It opened 
a new economic hinlerlaiid with its wealth of 
resources and its problems of internal improve- 
ments and government control. It gave tlie com- 
mon man easy access to the public domain. I'he 
difficulty of maintaining a labor supply in tiu' 
face of free land was partly met in difl'erent 
sections by slavery and immigration. The pres- 
ence of unassimilated Negroes and immigrants 
conspired with the native working man’s tend- 
ency to take up lands in the west to retard the 
growth of an American labor movement. The 
laisscz fairc philosophy of the froiUier meant 
freedom to exploit natural rc.sources. The situa- 
tion encouraged land grabbing, hasty skimming 
of natural resources, corrujn politics and specu- 
lation in mining, ranching and real estate deals. 
Mistakes were quickly cured by e\j>ansion into 
the public domain, and the resulting j)rospcrity 
constituted an argument in favor of lax policies. 
In this sense the heritage of the public domain 
has left America a generation behind Germany 
and England in programs of social legislation. 

In other spheres tlie frontier has dissolved old 
patterns and directed an insurrectionary attack 
on new ones. It cut the ground trom under the 
traditional aristocratic political thinking of the 
Federalists. It displaced the ideological democ- 
racy of the thinkers of the French and American 
revolutions by a workaday democracy that glori- 
fied the common man while it h^ft the actual 
machinery of government to professional poli- 
ticians and a spoils system. It served as the 
setting of experiments in political and social 
adaptation and in the wheat belt aided in assimi- 
lating certain foreign groups. In religion it was 
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important in substituting sects for a more com- 
prehensive church and emphasis on revivals and 
emotional experience for religious nurture and 
confirmation, 'riu- state theocracy of Episcopa- 
lian Mrginia and Puritan New England failed 
to survive the frontier, and the aristocratic im- 
plications in the ]'>redestination arul election doc- 
trines of the Scotch Presbyterians proved unac- 
cept.if)le to the backwootls ec|ualitarianism. The 
emphasis on ritual was loosened, the demand for 
an educated ministry abrogatetl, and the circuit 
riding Methodist and Baptist preachers took 
their toll ol more conservative sects. The fron- 
tier ga\e American literature new subject matter 
and a new \icwpoint, reaching characteristic 
expressions in l)a\ id Crockett’s Aut()ln()}fraphy\ 
Bret Ilarte Hamlin Garland and, above all, 
IMark 'I 'wain. 

Rlipekt B. Vance 
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Politics (New York 1924); Riedel, R. E., America 
Moves West (New York 1930); Branch, E. D., West- 
ward; the Romance of the American Frontier (New 
York 1930); Webb, W. P., The Great Plains (New 
York 1931); Trimble, W. J., “The Influence of the 
PassinK of the Public Lands” in Atlantic Monthly, 
vol. cxiii (1914) 75 .S“ 67 ; 'Pocqueville, Alexis de, De hi 
democratic en Amenque, 2 vols. (13th ed. Paris 1850), 
tr. by II. Reeve, 2 vols. (New York 1912); Miller, P. 
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nal of Ethics, vol. xx^ix (192^-29) 80-92; Veblen, 'P. 
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FROUDE, JAMES ANTHONY (1818-94), 
English historian and man of letters. The repu- 
tation of Froude as a historian stands higher now 
than in his lifetime. His literary rather than 
historical training and methods, the difference 
of his judgments from those traditionally held 
and the bitter controversies he aroused all 
tended at first to deter serious readers and fellow 
historians from accepting his work as of solid 
value. As time has gone on, however, his excel- 
lences have compelled recognition. Among these 
his industry takes a high place. The twelve 
volumes of his History of England were written 
within the years between 1856 and 1870 (new cd. 
London 1893), and the work of preparation for 
them was done, after the first six years, while 
they were being written. His three courses of 
lectures as regius professor of modern history at 
Oxford, to which position he was appointed in 
1892, were each a piece of independent histori- 
cal research on a large subject. His other his- 
torical and biographical writings, his more 
purely literary essays, most of which were 
gathered in the four volumes of Short Studies in 
Great Subjects (London 1867-83, new ed. 1891), 
his accounts of his colonial journeys and the 
Carlyle correspondence carried his published 
work to thirty-eight volumes, produced in forty- 
four years. 

He w'as partisan, sometimes careless in the 
use of his sources and he overemphasized the 
historical importance of great men, but his mis- 


takes are hardly more numerous than those oi 
other historians of his time. The extent of his 
labors, his eloquent style, his insight into char- 
acters and events, his correction of narrow tradi- 
tional views and his capacity to interest a vast 
number of readers command respect and ad- 
miration. He was brought into contact at Oxford 
with Newman and other leaders of the Tracta- 
rian movement but soon emerged from their 
influence into a mild form of skepticism. His 
departure from orthodoxy, especially his publi- 
cation of The Nemesis of Faith (London 1849), 
excluded him from clerical and educational life 
and forced him to make liis living l)y his pen. 
He lived for twenty years in the closest intimacy 
with I'homas Carlyle and was eiilru.sled by him 
with the duty of writing his life and editing his 
correspondence and that of Jane Carlyle. His 
inexorable truthfulness in portraying the char- 
acters and married life of the Carlyles brought 
upon him much criticism. 

In 1872 and 1873 he lectured iti the United 
States on the Irish question, contending that the 
Irish were incapable of governing themselves 
and must therefore remain under English 
guidance. In 1874 he was sent by the govern- 
ment to South Africa and later traveled in 
Australia and the West Indies making observa- 
tions and reports on colonial conditions which 
are a curious combii\ation of anticipations of 
what has since actually occurred with disparage- 
ment of the democracy which has alone made 
those changes possible. He was a convinced im- 
perialist, believing that it was the duty and the 
proper destiny of Great Britain to remain the 
center of a group of English speaking colonies, 
whose attachment he believed could be retained 
by considerate and wise treatment. He believed 
that the empire should be held together as a 
place for the extension of British population and 
for its bracing elTcct upon the character of 
British people at home. 

He disliked laissez faire and the ideals of the 
Manchester school in general, drawing in the 
concluding pages of Oceana (London 1886) a 
striking if dark picture of a purely industrial and 
degenerate England which he feared would re- 
sult from the supremacy of those ideals. 

E. P. ClIEYNEY 

Other important works: Historical and Other Sketches, 
ed. by D. H. Wheeler (New York 1883); The English 
in Ireland in the Eighteenth Century, 3 vols. (London 
1872-74); England and Her Colonies (New York 
1897); English Seamen m the Sixteenth Century 
(lx)ndon 1895, new ed. 1895); Thomas Carlyle, a 
History of the First Forty Years of His Life, 2 vols. 
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(London 1882, new ed. 1890); Thofttas Carlyle . . . 
His Life in London^ 2 vols. (London 1884, new ed. 
1890); My Relations with Catlyle (New York 1903); 
Life and Letters of Erasmus (London 1894, new ed. 
1894); Caesar (London 1879, new cd. 1890); Lord 
Beaconsficld (London 1890). 

Consult: Paul, II., Life of Fronde (New York 1905); 
Bodelsen, C. A., Studies in MuLVictorian Imperialism 
(Copenhagen 1924) p. 176 205; Dunn, W. 11., Froude 
and Carlyle (London 1930); Cecil, A., St\ Oxford 
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F'RUIN, ROIIERT JACOBUS (1823 -99), Dutch 
historian. Fruin was born in Rotterdam of Kng- 
lish ancestry and studied classical philology at 
the University of Leyden. The works of 1 leeren, 
Otlfried Muller and Niebuhr turned his atten- 
tion to history, and after preliminary work in 
J^gyptology he devoted his life to the study and 
teaching of the history of the Netherlands. He 
was professor of history at L.eyden from i860 to 
1893 and after 1868 also editor of Hijdragen voor 
vaderlandschc gcschicdcnis ert oudheidkunde . 

Fruin has been called the Ranke of Holland. 
His work marks the beginnings of the scientific 
study of history in the Netherlands. Despite the 
fact that his writings were mostly in the form of 
scattered essays and addresses they were the 
most potent influence in the stimulation of his- 
torical investigation in Holland. His interest em- 
braced the whole field of Dutch history, but his 
best work w^as done on the period of the six- 
teenth and seventeenth centuries. In Tienjaren 

nil den tachligjarigeuoorlog, Ip88-1 5 qS {L eyden 

1859, 6th ed. ^Fhe Hague 1904), Fruin s most 
celebrated work, “all the great problems of the 
history of the Dutch Republic are firmly indi- 
cated.” A determinist in his philosophical out- 
look, a liberal in polities and religion and a 
follower of the rationalist humanist tradition of 
Erasmus, he was attracted more to the objective 
historical method of Ranke than to the moral- 
istic pleading of Mommsen. He attem|Hed to 
understand and enter into sympathy with the 
thought and the milieu of the pcoide and periods 
he described. The question of motive was for him 
the central problem of historiography. Although 
an admirer and follower of Ranke he adopted m 
his later writings more of a genetic approac to 
historical problems and criticized Ranke or is 
overemphasis on political history and his ai ure 
to deal adequately with social, intellectual and 
institutional history. He also expressed is e- 
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cided opposition to the formulation of historical 
law's as propounded by Comte and Buckle. 

Koppel S. Pinson 

Works: Verspreide ficsrhriftni, cd. by P. J. Blok, P. L. 
Muller and S. Muller, 11 vols. (The lla^uc 1900-05). 

Consult: Blok, P. ]., Verspreide studien op het ^ebied 
del f>esihiedenis ((Jronin<jren 1903) p. 280-338; Rach- 
fahl, Felix, in Ilistorisihe Zettschrift^ vol. xcviii (1907) 
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FRUIT AND VEGF/FABLE INDUSTRY. 
The cultural history of fruits and vegetables goes 
back to remote antiquity, but their commercial 
history is largely confined to the last century. 
Transcontinental and transoceanic shipment of 
fresh products on any considerable scale began 
within the business life of men who are still 
active, in the United States the first car of vege- 
tables under refrigeration ennssed the Potomac 
River on its way north in 1887, and in the same 
year the first car of California fruit under re- 
frigeration crossed the continental divide. 

llie fruits which were identified with early 
civilizations were either easily preserved by 
primitive means or yielded a semipcrishable 
produet. The olive became a source of oil on 
lands so arid and in climates so hot that animal 
fats were hard to produce and impossible to pre- 
serve. The date of the tropical desert oasis was 
easily dried and usable throughout the year. The 
fig early became the dooryard tree of semitropi- 
cal races permanently located in regions of light 
rainfall. If irrigation was po.ssible the vine and 
the fig were closely associated, as in California 
today. Inhabitants of humid tropical regions 
have always been and arc still dependent largely 
on the orange or the banana, each available on 
the tree practically throughout the year in a 
climate which precludes fruit preservation. Di- 
luted sour wine first became important to peo- 
ples whose water supplies were scanty, often 
alkaline and always warm. 

For centuries the difficulties of primitive ways 
of communication precluded most commerce, 
even in dried fruits. When the wooden cask was 
devised as a container for fluids, displacing 
earthen jars and skin bags, long distance water 
transportation of dried fruits and wines became 
possible. The classical Mediterranean trade in 
dried fruits was extended gradually by sailing 
vessels to the northern European and British 
ports. Although the Roman occupation extended 
the cultivation of pears and apricots in France 
and of apples and cherries in Germany, the 
monastic and court gardens alone preserved their 
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irullui e during the Middle Ages. Even today the 
peasants of eastern Europe raise little fruit. 

Fruit growing thus became specialized through 
the rigid limitations of climate in the days when 
canning and refrigeration were unknown and 
before sugar was available as a preservative. 
When the struggle for existence was largely a 
struggle for food, the fruit which afforded the 
most sustenance from a given space or a given 
supply of moisture tended to supplant all others. 
Mixed orcharding, affording a considerable 
choice of fruits for local use, came only with 
stability of population and a considerable ad- 
vance in the standard of living. 

Diversified fruit culture, where climate per- 
mitted, has kept pace with the increase in 
wealth. Intensiveness of culture, or the total 
quantity grown by prosperous populations, has 
been dependent upon the density of population 
or the number of consumers within reach. The 
radius of distribution for soft fresh fruits was 
until recently limited to a land haul of less than 
forty miles by wagon or a voyage of twenty-four 
hours by boat. For apples the distances by land 
hardly reached sixty miles for any considerable 
quantity. During limited periods of favorable 
temperatures the steamship might carry apples 
or citrous fruits and bananas in international 
trade, but means of distribution were lacking at 
all ports. 

Accordingly the first modern development and 
intensification of fruit culture for distant trade 
was the extensive planting in California of fruits 
for drying. Loaded at first as ship stores, the 
dried fruits rapidly became cargo and the indus- 
try grew virtually world wide in scope. The 
canning industry and still later the tremendous 
movement of fresh fruits gave new impetus to 
the development of this uniquely favored fruit 
growing region. With c^matic conditions such 
as those near San Francisco Bay, where winter 
rainfall and summer fog suffice to produce good 
crops of fruit without irrigation, general freedom 
from spring frost insures a large proportion of 
full crop years and absence of rain at the ripen- 
ing season makes ideal conditions for drying out 
of doors with a minimum of labor and equip- 
ment, Californian preeminence in sun dried 
fruits was rapidly established and successfully 
maintained. 

The production of fruit in the Rocky Moun- 
tain and Pacific coast region of the United 
States has been the primary cause of American 
advance in the art of irrigation. Early irrigation 
was largely a work of necessity, performed by 


populations struggling for food supplies. In the 
far western states the reclamation by irrigation 
of vast areas for purely commercial exploitation 
has been stimulated by the profits of fruit grow- 
ing. These regions produce the apple, pear, 
peach, plum, prune, fig, apricot, cherry, orange, 
lemon, grapefruit, grape, avocado, olive, walnut 
and almond. Except for its fruit growing possi- 
bilities this region would ha\e remained pre- 
dominantly a series of mining, lumbering and 
grazing areas. Following closely the methods 
developed here, Australia and South Africa are 
exploiting specialized fruit areas for interna- 
tional trade. Chile and Argentina arc attempting 
to do likewise. 

The history of the potato is even more phe- 
nomenal than that of many fruits. Native to 
the cooler highlands of South America, the po- 
tato never comprised the chief food resource of 
any large native population, but following its 
introduction into Europe in the sixteenth cen- 
tury it rapidly became a principal food of mil- 
lions of people. This increased food supply has 
forestalled famine and made possible much of 
the increase in European population. But not- 
withstanding its preeminent importance the 
potato has never figured largely in European 
commerce. It is too bulky and cheap to bear 
rail transportation costs. Water rates permit 
shipments from the Canary Islands and Jersey, 
which raise new potatoes for export to the Lon- 
don market. 

Until within the last fifty years all vegetable 
production and most fruit growing were exclu- 
sively for the local market. Gradually the indus- 
tries expanded to supply the nearby demand 
resulting from the rapid growth of cities. The 
goal of the early orchardist and gardener was 
the production of a large assortment of varieties 
to furnish a salable supply through the longest 
possible season. Except that cheaper land was 
available, conditions in the United States were 
similar to those in most of Europe. 

The modern international fresh fruit and veg- 
etable trade depends for its existence on trans- 
portation and refrigeration. Even after the intro- 
duction of the refrigerator car railroads did not 
extend the commercial production of fresh 
fruits very far from the centers of population 
as long as natural ice had to be obtained at 
both ends of the run. But the development of 
mechanical refrigeration and the modern cold 
storage plant, supplemented by controlled tem- 
peratures in the holds of ocean vessels, have 
made possible the present day fruit and vege- 
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table industries. The building of the first com- 
mercial ice plants in 1886 and 1887 was followed 
within a year by the first long distance ship- 
ments of fresh fruits and vegetables under re- 
frigeration. Transatlantic steamers immediately 
provided refrigerated space for fresh meats, and 
as that trade decreased, the increase in fruit 
exports created a demand for refrigerator space 
to an even larger number of jK)rts. 'rhe fruit 
business alone led to refrigerator service from 
Pacific ports through the Panama Canal direct 
to Europe. 

In internal commerce refrigeration has made 
possible an extension and concentration of berry 
and bush fruit production far from the larger 
markets as striking as any aspect of the tree 
fruit industry. In the United States many thou- 
sands of carloads of strawberries are grown on 
cut over pine lands in Louisiana, on the coastal 
sands of North Carolina and on tlie relatively 
infertile soils of western Tennessee and the 
Ozarks. These reach all important markets in 
such volume that the cheapest strawberries of 
the year in all the country north of the Ohio 
and Potomac rivers are those which come from 
a distance and well in advance of the local 
season. Dewberry production for the east cen- 
ters in North Carolina. The greatest long dis- 
tance movement of raspberries is from Puget 
Sound. The quick freezing process promises to 
put fresh berries, in small packages, into the 
hands of every ice cream vendor in the land the 
year around. 

The concentration of production and extent 
of distribution of vegetables, such as tomatoes 
and melons, arc equally striking. Tomatoes from 
the west coast of Mexico are sold in all Ameri- 
can markets all winter. Cantaloupes and lettuce 
from Imperial valley, California, monopolize the 
markets of the country for several weeks. Water- 
melons from Georgia and l^exas reach all Amer- 
ican markets. 

Communities are almost as highly specialized 
as are the plantings of individuals. J he We- 
natchee valley of Washington is almost one con- 
tinuous apple orchard. For miles the lower 
Sacramento valley is set almost solidly to Bart- 
lett pears. In central Georgia it is the peach, on 
Cape Cod the cranberry. 

An increasing number of examples of a simi- 
lar regional specialization are to be found in 
countries outside the United States. It is the 
banana trade which makes Central Anicrica im- 
portant to the rest of the world. Railroads in 
producing areas and ocean steamship lines are 
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dependent upon the banana for their existence. 
Special facilities for transporting and ripening 
are provitled in consuming countries. Every step 
of the process from the clearing of the tropic 
jungle to the jobbing of the delivered product 
in markets on other continents is controlled by 
a few gigantic organizations with national and 
international political and economic inBuence. 
The grape and wine industry of the Rhine, the 
lemons of .Sicily, the oranges of Spain, the Zante 
currants (small raisins) of (j recce, the figs of 
Smyrna — eacli illustrates a localized fruit inter- 
est of international importance, and each is a 
chief source of income for a region. 

I’he mixed orcharding and vegetable growing 
of northern Europe is yielding slowly to the 
tendency toward specialization. Ibitil recently 
limited national tlomains, with the difliculties 
which beset shipments of perishables across 
numerous boundary lines and through a maze 
of customs regulations, have checked free com- 
petition between producing areas and the grower 
has not been compelled to confine his produc- 
tion to fruits in which he has a natural advantage 
over other growers. But already b'rench lettuce, 
Italian cauliflower, and tomatoes from Cam- 
pania and Emilia are seen regularly in British 
markets and to some extent in (iermany. Eng- 
land imports onions from Spain from May to 
February, from Egypt in the spring and from 
Holland and (Germany in the summer. Heavy 
shipments of apples from both the llnited States 
and Canatla are made to England every year. 
South Africa supplies .soft fruits. Spain, the 
United States and the West Indies supply large 
quantities of citrous fruits, with Palestine as a 
new competitor. London asparagus comes from 
Worcestershire, cherries from Kent and cur- 
rants from Norfolk. Paris draws many of its 
vegetables and fruits from Vauclusc and Brit- 
tany; Normandy sendiS apples, Beigle near Bor- 
deaux sends artichokes, Lalande near Toulouse 
sends spinach. Spain sends plums and, with 
Italy, beans and potatoes. 

Those markets which are open to American 
competition are in self-defense attempting to 
standardize their product and adopt trademarks 
and modem packing methods. Holland has been 
most successful in cooperative marketing. Bel- 
gium has also attempted to reorganize its mar- 
keting technique, but until recently Belgian 
cooperative societies buying fertilizers and other 
supplies have been more successful than selling 
societies. 

Common interests and problems, arising out 
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of long time investments, seasonal needs for 
labor and packing facilities, and a common mar- 
ket have in the United States also led to co- 
operative effort and organization among fruit 
growers, from the cranberry growers of Cape 
Cod to the apple growers of the Pacific north- 
west and the orange growers of southern Cali- 
fornia and of Florida. Local cooperative effort 
is almost everywhere successful in fruit regions, 
but an element of monopoly seems to be a pre- 
requisite to large scale cooperative marketing. 
Geographic limitation of orange and cranberry 
production affords the necessary monopolistic 
possibility. Deciduous fruits are grown so widely 
and fall into so many naturally competitive dis- 
tricts that cooperation has thus far been strictly 
local. The organization of growers into large 
units for purchasing supplies as well as for mar- 
keting crops has forced the consolidation of 
competing agencies into larger units. As a result 
the entire fruit growing community is effectively 
represented by a limited group. The marketing 
of the crop is accomplished with less loss and 
waste than is generally believed. Few industries 
in the United States are better represented be- 
fore state and national legislative or ofBcial 
bodies, a fact which largely explains why fruits 
enjoy such marked consideration by lawmaking 
bodies and are so very generally sheltered by 
protective tariffs and other trade barriers. 

In earlier periods the growing of fruits and 
the growing of vegetables were closely related, 
the two often coming from the same farms in 
the same wagons to the same markets. As their 
production has been freed from continement to 
suburban lands by the development of quick 
transportation and refrigeration, the separation 
of fruit and vegetable growing into two distinct 
industries has become more marked. The chan- 
nels of distribution, particularly of retail dis- 
tribution, remain the same, but methods and 
conditions of production present striking con- 
trasts. I'his is especially the case in the United 
States. 

Orchards represent a long time investment; 
they require progressive and intelligent care. 
Moreover, fruit lands abound in attractive home 
sites. Fruit areas therefore usually contain a 
highly permanent farm owning class. The mod- 
ern fruit industry has undergone a marked proc- 
ess of mechanization of production as well as of 
transportation and distribution. Apple cultiva- 
tion, for example, is done by the tractor with 
extension harrows which operate under low, 
spreading trees. Prunings are burned in a sheet 


iron furnace on wheels drawn up and down the 
rows. Power sprayers with perforated nozzles 
drive a fine mist through the trees. Thinning 
the fruit, propping or bracing overloaded trees 
and picking the crop are among the few remain- 
ing hand operations. Fruit is trucked to packing 
houses at high speed. It goes through an acid 
bath, thence perhaps through a mechanical 
drier; then over a grading table to be distributed 
through a machine which separates sizes with 
great accuracy ready for the packers. Mechanical 
conveyors bring empty packages and carry away 
those which are filled. A mechanical device ap- 
plies the lid to boxes with a bulge pack. 

The most highly specialized vegetable areas 
have, in contrast, tended steadily toward the de- 
velopment of tenancy and absentee landlordism. 
Extensive and specialized vegetable jiroduction 
has led to the drainage of vast swamp or muck 
land areas now given over wLolly to onions, 
celery and other so-called muck land crops. The 
development of these lands has required rnucli 
capital, and they have a high rental value be- 
cause of their large annual return; but there is 
nothing to commend them to the capitalist or 
his family as places of residence. They are low 
and flat, usually w^ith a long muddy season and 
with water supplies of questionable quality. The 
inevitable result is tenantry by operators who 
are held to the soil only by the hope of quick 
and substantial gains. These tenants are neces- 
sarily financed by the landlord or a marketing 
agency. No local bank can afford to finance large 
scale local vegetable operations. A single crop 
often requires an outlay about equal to the value 
of the land on w^hich it is grown. The tenant will 
remain on such land only until he is able to 
establish himself elsew'herc. A single bad year 
may provoke a large exodus. Meantime large 
numbers of laborers of the least skilful type 
must be imported and released as needed for 
specific operations. The financing agencies must 
often attend to this. Obviously such a population 
has little stability; with only an annual interest 
in the crop and no permanent stake in the com- 
munity tenants have never yet formed effective 
cooperative groups. 

Not all large scale vegetable farming is on 
muck land, but in the irrigated deserts and allu- 
vial bottom lands so large a part is conducted 
by tenants or by the holders of small equities 
who are dependent upon distributors for their 
operating capital that effective and permanent 
cooperative organization has been found im- 
practicable. A few potato growers* exchanges 
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have survived for several years and operate on 


a large scale; but these potato regions stand 
midway between orchard and muck land dis- 
tricts, the crop being grown almost entirely by 
permanent landowning farmers who are largely 
able to finance their own operations. 

The specialization of fruit and vegetable grow- 
ing has given rise to a labor problem of some 
magnitude. Many operations, particularly in 
fruit production, require a large supply of rela- 
tively skilled labor, but the demand is highly 
seasonal. In the United States thousands of 
laborers migrate with the fruit and vegetable 
seasons, often operating through nearly 1500 
miles of latitude. An increasing number of these 
migratory workers are Mexicans. In Europe the 
beet sugar harvest draws laborers from as far 
as Poland. The problem, however, is of less 
magnitude for the fruit and vegetable industries 
of Europe as a wlu:)le than for those in the United 
States. The seasonal and migratory character of 
such labor militates against eficctive trade union- 
ism, and the securing of satisfactory conditions 
for these workers is a problem which still aw^aits 
solution. 

Weli.s Alvori) Siihrman 
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(1930) and no. (nn) (1930); University of C’alifornia, 
Agricultural Experiment Station, “Fruit Markets in 
Kastern Asia” by Ik U. Crocheron and W. J. Norton, 
Bulletin, no. 4(13 (Berkeley 1930); International La- 
bour Cilice, The Repre^entatidu and Or^aniuition of 
Af^ncultural Worken,, Studies and Reports, Ser. K, 
no. vtii ((iene\a 1928); National Institute of Indus- 
trial ]*syi hology. An Invesii^iation of Gertain Processes 
and Gondii ions on Farms, Report, no. 2 (London 1927) 
p. 18-44. See also United States, Department of 
AKricullure, “A Biblio^raiiby of the I listory of Aj^ri- 
culture in the United States” by E. E. Edwards, 
Miscellaneous Publications, no. 84 (1930). 


See: Food iNOUSTRiiis; h'ooi) Supjn.y; AtmicuLTimi:; 
Aoiucui.tural Mahkctino; RKH<rc;i..KATioN; Can- 
ning Industry; Mighatoky Labor. 

Consult: Fairford, F., Fruit and the Fruit Trade (Lon- 
don 1926); Smith, J. Russell, Industrial and Gommer- 
(ial Geography (new ed. New' Yoik 1925) ch. vi; 
United States, Department of Aj^riculturc, AgrieuT 
ture Yearbook (i92l>), containing a large number 

of articles on the fruit and vegetable industry; Sher- 
man, W. A., Menharidizing Fruits and Vegetables 
(Chicago 1928); Jones, II. A., and Rosa, J, 1 \, 'Truck 
Crop Plants (New York 1928); Auchtcr, E. C., and 
Knapp, II. B., Orchard and Small F'ruit Culture (New 
York 1929); Gardner, V. R., The Cherry and Its Cul- 
ture (New York 1930); Folger, J. C’., and Thomson, 
C. M., 'The Commeraal Apple Industry of North Amer- 
ica (New York 1921); Washington State C'ollege, Ag- 
ricultural Experiment Station, “Economic Aspects of 
the Washington Fruit Industry” by Neil W. Jtihnson, 
and “Economic Aspects of Apple F’roduction in Wash- 
ington” by Neil W. Johnson, Bulletin, nos. 238-239 
(Pullman 1930); Adams, F. U., Conquest of the Tropics 
(New York 1914); United States, Bureau of horeign 
and Domestic Commerce, “Foreign Trade in Fresh 
Fruits” by D. J. Moriarty, Trade Promotion Series, 
no, 90 (1930); Great Britain, (’omniittee on Distribu- 
tion and Prices of Agricultural Produce, Interim and 
Final Reports (London 1924) no. ii; Universite d Aix- 
Marseille, Faculte de Droit, “Essai d’enquOte econo- 
mique, les fruits et les legumes en Provence et dans les 
Alpes-Maritimes,” Annales, n.s., vol. ix (Aix-en-Pro- 
vence 1922); Berne, Canton, Statistisches Bureau, 
“Umfang, Zusammensetzung und Sortenaufbau dcs 
bernischen Obstbaues,” Mitteilungen, n.s., no. iv 


FRY, ELTZABEl'H GURNEY (1780-1845), 
English philanthropist and prison reformer. 
Fdizabeth Gurney was the daughter of 11 wealthy 
Quaker banker and married a I iondon merchant. 
Her husband later sulTcred economic reverses 
wdtich com])eIled her to manage her own house- 
hold of many children hut did not deter her 
from continuing her reformist activities. F^arly 
in life she had undergone a deej) religious expe- 
rience and had become a preacher. In 1813 she 
began her practical work in prison reform by a 
visit to Newgate prison in London. She was 
horrified by the usual spectacle of the herding 
together of tlie accused, debtors and criminals, 
by the unspeakable filth, the lack of decent 
clothing, the scanty and miserable food and the 
presence of small children in prison with their 
mothers. Mrs. Ery raised money to buy clothes 
for the women inmates, to establish a school, to 
institute Bible reading and religious instruction 
and to provide regular preaching. In 1817 she 
fonned the Association for the Improvement of 
Female Prisoners in Newgate. She was per- 
mitted by the prisijii authorities to work out a 
system of prison discipline which embodied the 
separation of the sexes, the differentiation and 
classification of types, female supervision for 
women inmates, religious instruction and prison 
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employment. The results achieved established 
Mrs. Fry’s international reputation. She ex- 
tended her activities to other British penal insti- 
tutions and sought to influence the government 
to reduce the horrors in the treatment of con- 
victs deported to Australia. Later she traveled 
extensively on the continent, visiting prisons in 
France, Prussia, Switzerland, Belgium, Holland 
and Denmark. Mrs. Fry also established shelters 
and soup kitchens for the paupers and beggars 
in London. 

IIarrv K. Barnes 

Consult: Memoir of the Life of Elizabeth Fry, cd. by R. 
E. Crcsswell and K. Fry (2nd ed. London 1847, abr. 
ed. 1856); Timpson, Memoirs of Mrs. Elizabeth 
Fry, 2 vols. (London 1847); Lewis, G. K., Elizabeth 
Fry (London 1909); Richards, L. E. H., Elizabeth Fry, 
the Angel of the Prisons (New York 1916); 'Fabor, M., 
Pioneer Women (London 1925) ch. i. 

FUCHS, ERNST (1859-1929), German jurist. 
Fuchs may be considered the founder of the 
so-called free law movement in Germany. He 
became the champion of a liberal, sociological 
approach to law when during the first two dec- 
ades of the twentieth century he published a 
scries of books which attracted wide attention: 
Sclireihjustiz mid Richlerkoniglim (Leipsic 1907); 
Recht mid Wahrheit in unserer heuiigen Justiz 
(Berlin 1908); Die Genieinschadlichkeit der kon- 
struktiven Jurispriidenz (Karlsruhe 1909); and 
Jurhtischer Kulturhampf (Karlsruhe 1912). In 
all these works Fuchs contended that juridical 
theory and practise in Germany had become 
antiquated and senile and needed rejuvenation 
at its head and in its members. He therefore 
preached a “juridical modernism” and a juridi- 
cal Kulturkampf against the principal evils of 
his day in the administration of justice. These 
evils lay for him in the prevailing habit of “con- 
structionalism.” He meant thereby that both in 
juristic literature and in judicial decisions con- 
clusions were based not on the sociological re- 
quirements of life, but upon mere intellectual 
concepts. Since he believed that the exaggerated 
tendency toward a purely conccptional treat- 
ment ot law had been originated by the school 
of Roman law predominant in Germany in the 
nineteenth century, he spoke of a war against 
“pandectology.” The term cryptosociology, also 
coined by him, has become especially famous. 
It signifies a method by which a decision is 
reached on equitable grounds, without these 
being openly acknowledged; the sociological 
contents are hidden behind forced logico-con- 
structivist forms. 


Throughout his controversies Fuchs, who was 
not a professor but a practising attorney in 
Karlsruhe, proved himself an important figure 
in contemporary life. He stood within the cur- 
rent of a philosophico-historical development 
which others have advocated under the term 
Interessenjurisprudenz or Freirechtswissenschaft, 
Yet despite the many who shared his views 
Fuchs always preserved his individuality. Lack- 
ing the gift of establishing a coherent legal sys- 
tem he devoted himself to casuistry and espe- 
cially directed his biting criticism against many 
decisions of the German Supreme Court. The 
tone of his polemical writings was frequently 
stinging, but for this very reason they had a 
stimulating effect. The manifest growth of the 
sociological spirit in present day German legal 
practise is to be attributed primarily to the work 
of Fuchs. 

J. Wilhelm FIedemann 

Consult: Gmelin, J. G., “Dialecticism and Techni- 
cality: the Need of Sociological Method*’ in Science of 
Legal Method, Modern Legal Philosophy series, vol. 
ix (Boston 1917) ch. iii, and literature there cited; 
Ilcdeniann, J. W., Einfiihrung in die Rechtswissen- 
schaft, Grundrisse der Rcchtswissenschaft, vol. ix (2nd 
ed. Berlin 1927) p. 197-200. 

FUEROS. See Customary Law; Civil Law. 

FUETER, EDUARD (1876-1928), Swiss his- 
torian. Fueter studied at Basel and Berlin. He 
lectured on modern history in the University of 
Zurich from 1904 to 1921 and acted as political 
editor for twelve years on the Neue Ziiricher 
Zeitung. He was a tireless investigator, a man of 
many sided culture, wide knowledge of lan- 
guages and a thoroughly modem point of view 
in historical interpretation. His chief works are 
Gcschichte der neueren Historiograp/iie (Munich 
1911, 2nd ed. 1925), the first history of general 
historiography and a valuable handbook both as 
to facts and method, in which the epochs of 
rationalism (humanism. Renaissance, Enlight- 
enment) are treated with special acumen; Ge- 
schichte des europdischen Staatensy stems von 
i4g2-iyyQ (Munich 1919), splendidly arranged, 
modern in conception, with great reserve in the 
expression of political views; Weltgeschichte der 
letzten hundert Jahre, i8iy-ig20 1921; 

tr. by S. B. Fay, New York 1922), a less impor- 
tant work which has been much criticized, al- 
though it is a real universal history with an 
extensive treatment of America and Asia; Die 
Schweiz seit 1848 ^ Geschichte^ Politik, Wirtschaft 
(Zurich 1928), the best work on recent Swiss 
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history and the political and economic democ- 
racy of Switzerland, with much emphasis upon 
sociological and economic points of view. In 
addition Fucter published a number of smaller 
studies on the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries 
and displayed a wealth of critical activity in 
newspapers and other periodicals. In all his 
works he evinced a very strong interest in and 
understanding of the Romanic and Anglo-Saxon 
characters and achievements; his point of view 
as a historian was west European but in all his 
works he was eminently universal in outlook, 
geographically and actually. He died just as he 
was preparing to write a handbook of modern 
history for American universities; at that time 
Harvard University was to have called him to 
the chair of European history. 

Emil Dukk 

FUGGER FAMILY. The family fortunes of 
these famous south German capitalists of the 
Renaissance period may be traced back to about 
1380, when Hans Fugger left his Swabian vil- 
lage, Graben, and settled in Augsburg. Probably 
he worked there as a mere master weaver until 
the expansion of fustian weaving in south Ger- 
many offered an opportunity to his commercial 
talent. While many of his fellow craftsmen in 
town and country were becoming more and more 
dependent upon the Augsburg merchants who 
controlled the importation of the raw material 
from Venice and marketed the finished cloth, 
Fugger rose to the rank of merchant himself. 
He imported his own cotton and sold his own 
fustian, and gradually began to dispose of the 
products of other less enterprising weavers as 
well. He may also have dealt in other wares 
which figured in the German-lLilian trade. Cer- 
tainly such transactions were carried on by his 
two sons, one of whom, Jacob 1 (i407?-69), 
founded the branch of the family known from 
its coat of arms as the Fuggers of the Lily. With 
this branch the future mercantile history of the 
family is associated. 

Jacob I’s son, Jacob ii (i 459 '^ 525 )» “Jacob 
the Rich,’’ stands in European economic history 
as the outstanding genius of the early capitalistic 
period. An apprenticeship served in Venice, 
where he became permeated by the spirit of 
economic individualism and rationalism of Ren- 
aissance Italy, and his inheritance from his father 
and two elder brothers, Ulrich (i 44 i--i 5 ^^) 
George (1453-1506), whose mercantile exploi- 
tation of the wealth of south Germany had 
already broken the path for his far more rigorous 
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exploitation of these resources, partially explain 
his amazing success. Rut they count for less in 
the reckoning than Jacob’s innate capacity and 
univalent pur}H)se to “go on making a profit as 
long as he could.” It was Jacob who more con- 
sistently, boldly and ingeniously than any of his 
relatives developed the unique organization of 
the Fugger business. Although he himself had 
no children, his plans were laid with a view to 
the concentration of the family wealth through 
succeeding generations in the hands of those 
members who would employ it for the creation 
of new wealth. The principles which guided him 
as well as the dev ices he contrived to put them 
into cflect are summed up in his last will, made 
a few days before his death. 'I’he partnership 
was to be restricted to male representatives of 
the family in the direct Fugger line, and neither 
outsiders nor relatives hy marriage could be 
admitted; there was to be no dispersal of capital 
through the withdrawal of large sums by female 
heirs or others not participating directly in the 
partnership; none but the ablest members of the 
family were to have a share in the administration 
of the business. 

In the form in which it crystallized under 
Jacob II the Fugger firm combined the three 
activities of international merchant, banker and 
industrial entrepreneur. As the primary mer- 
cantile concern of the family Jacob established 
metals in preference to textiles, which from the 
time of Hans had engaged the attention of his 
ancestors; the spice trade which in his day was 
tempting other famous mercantile firms in south 
Germany, such as the Welsers, he usually avoided 
as too speculative. The principal metals dealt in 
by the Fuggers were the silver and copper of 
the Tyrol and Hungary — the two most produc- 
tive areas for these metals in the world until the 
middle of the sixteenth century- -and Spanish 
silver and quicivsilver. In return for large loans 
to the reigning princes, particularly the llaps- 
burgs, the Fuggers received monopolies in the 
purchase of ore. Thus by the same contract they 
became royal creditors and controllers of the ore 
trade; the profits reaped were proportionate to 
the dexterity displayed. From their interest in 
regulating the sale of ore they were led grad- 
ually into investing capital in its production 
until finally they assumed the actual ownership 
and direction of the mines and became the pro- 
totypes of modern captains of industry. The 
more their capital was absorbed by mining, the 
more reason they had to retain and augment the 
emperor’s favor or protection; and since their 
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money was always needed by the Ilapsburgs 
they became constantly more deeply involved in 
financial transactions with the imperial family. 
The consistency and effectiveness with which 
they placed their financial resources at the dis- 
posal of Maximilian i, Ferdinand i, Charles v 
and Philip 11 have perhaps never been equaled 
by any other mercantile house in the service of 
royalty — even the house of Rothschild not ex- 
cepted. For decades Jacob Fugger was also an 
outstanding financier of the popes. The mighti- 
est supplicant for his money could not win his 
assistance without offering at least ample se- 
curity; but Jacob took still further precautions 
to insure himself against royal insatial^ility by 
investing a considerable portion of his wealth 
in real estate, partly urban but mainly rural. 
This property, the most valuable constituents of 
which were the great imperial domains of Swa- 
bia, became the nucleus of a family entail which 
Jacob designed to be held in common by the 
active members of the business and to be in- 
alienable by them. When Jacob died in 1525 his 
firm was the wealthiest then existing. From a 
little over 50,000 Rhenish (gold) guldens in 1494 
its capital had swollen to more than 2,000,000; 
an immense sum considering that the Rhenish 
gold gulden had a gold content approximately 
equivalent to that of two dollars and a purchas- 
ing power of over ten times that amount. 

Jacob was succeeded as head of the firm by his 
nephew, Anton (1493-“ 15^0), under whose lead- 
ership its capital and trade contiitued to grow in 
volume. At its peak in 1546 the business prop- 
erty of the firm amounted to almost 5,000,000 
Rhenish gold guldens. Nor was Anton inferior to 
his uncle in general influence. The money which 
Jacob had extended on behalf of the Hapsburgs 
to the electors of the Holy Roman Empire had 
made possible the succession of Charles v as 
emperor in 1519; Anton’s money permitted the 
Hapsburgs to prosecute the Schmalkaldic war 
and thus became a decisive factor in the course 
of the German Reformation. Jt was to Anton’s 
counting house that the Spanish and Austrian 
Hapsburgs looked for their strongest financial 
support in all their grosse Politik. Nevertheless, 
before the middle of the sixteenth century the 
company had lost the internal solidity which it 
had possessed under Jacob. The truth was that 
in spite of his luminous role in European finance 
and politics Anton lacked his uncle’s genius for 
business. In the end he found himself powerless 
to stem the flood of the Hapsburg demands for 
money or to offset the outflow by strengthening 


his trade in commodities. As a consequence after 
his death, when control of the firm had passed 
to his son Markus and other members of the 
family, the Fuggers lost most of their wealth in 
the great national bankruptcies— “particularly the 
Spanish and Dutch — of the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries. In the latter century their com- 
mercial activity ceased. What remained of their 
wealth was chiefly the landed property, which 
Jacob Fugger had rendered immune to the vacil- 
lations of mercantile and financial fortune. 

. Jakob Sthieder 

Consult: Strieder, ]., yakoh Fufif^er dcr Rcir/ic (Lcipsic 
1926), tr. by M. i.. Ilartsou^b (New York ic;3i) 
Die Jnventur dei Finmi Fuj^j^ei aus deni jfahe 
Zeitschrift fur die ^a'sainte Staatswissenschaft, sup- 
plementary no. xvii ('Tuhin^i^en 1005), and Studien 
zur Gescliicfite kapitahstischer Or^nnisaiiomfotmen (2nd 
cd. Munich 1925); Ehreribcr^, R., Dr/v Zeitalter der 
FuftfreVy 2 vols. (Jena 1S96), abridj^ed Ir. by H. M. 
Lucas as Capital and Finance in the . /</<• oj the Renais- 
sance (London 1928); Jansen, xM., Die Anfdnge der 
Fugger {his Studien zur FuKC'cr^eschichte, vol. i 

(Leipsic 1907), and Jacob Fugf^er der RetchCy Studien 
zur Fuj^^erReschichle, vol, iii (Leipsic 1910); xSchulte, 
A., Die Fugger in Roniy T 40^-1 5 z vols. (Leipsic 
1904); lliilbler, K., Die Ceschu htc der fuggersclwn 
Hand/ung in Spanien (Weimar 1897); Scheuermann, 
L., Die Fugger ah Montanindmtrielle in Tirol und 
Kdrntetiy Studien zur Fu^^j^erKaschiclite, vol. viii 
(Munich 1929); Duvel, 'F., Die Cutererzveihungen 
Jacob Fuggers des Reiihen und seine Standezerhohungy 
Studien zur FufTj^er^teschichte, vol. iv (Munich 1913); 
Weitenauer, Alfred, Venczianidic Handel der Fugger 
nach der AJeisterhuchhaltung des M. Sdiivarz (Munich 

1931). 

FUKUZAWA, YLIKICHI (1S34-1900), Japa- 
nese educator, publicist and reformer. Fuku- 
zawa was born of a samurai family and like all 
such youths in feudal days was trained in the 
Chinese and Japanese classics until his twentieth 
year. In 1854 he went to Nagasaki — which was 
the one port open to the Dutch, the only for- 
eigners at that time permitted to trade in Japan 
— ^to study the Dutch language, which he thought 
the key to western civilization. In 1858 Fuku- 
zawa went to 'Fokyo (then Edo), where he 
taught Dutch, but soon realized that English 
was a more important language and began to 
study it. In i860 he went to San Francisco as 
an attendant to the commander of the first 
Japanese frigate to cross the Pacific and brought 
back to Japan the first copy of Webster’s dic- 
tionary to enter that country. Shortly afterward 
he compiled and published an English- Japanese 
dictionary. In 1861 he served as interpreter to 
a shogunate mission w'hich visited Paris, Lon- 
don, Berlin and St. Petersburg, and in 1866 he 
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published the famous Seiyo jijo (Western con- 
ditions), a description of what he had observed, 
written in a style which could be understood 
even by the masses. In 1867 accompanied a 
mission sent to Washington to buy a warship 
and guns and returned to Tokyo just after the 
shogun had abdicated in favor of the emperor. 

In 1868 he opened in Tokyo the Kei-O-Cii- 
Juku, the nucleus of a great educational institu- 
tion consisting of primary schools, high schools 
and colleges, now commonly called Keio Uni- 
versity, which has produced many progressive 
leaders in politics, finance, business and jour- 
nalism. Before his classes Fukuzawa translated 
orally the works of Adam Smith, Mill, Spencer 
and Darwin, his favorite authors. He ridiculeil 
Confucian politico-ethical concepts and urged 
the substitution of western ideas. In 1882 he 
launched the Jiji shwJlJo^ a non-partisan daily 
newspaper with a political, economic and social 
educational policy. For many years this paper 
exercised great inlluence. Fukuzawa wrote nu- 
merous books interpreting western ci\ilization 
and advocating the rehabilitation of Japan on 
progressive lines. lie was frequently invited to 
become minister of education but preferred to 
work through his school and his writings with- 
out the interference of the bureaucracy or aris- 
tocracy. He was the foremost representative in 
his fields of the generation of leaders who first 
undertook the making of the new japan. 

Kiyosiii K. Kawakami 

Works: Fukuzawa zen^iu (C’oinplole Works of I'uku- 
zawa), 10 vols. (d'okyo Fuku-o Jidcn (Auto- 

biography of the Venerable f ukuzawa) ('Fokvf) 1899). 
Consult: Aston, W. G., “^’ukichi Fukuzawa, Author 
and Schoolmaster” in japan Society, Ttansacliom 
and Proceedirifis , vol. v (1898 1901) 280-310; Miya- 
mori, Asataro, A Life of Mr. Yukichi Fukuzawa 
(Tokyo 1902). 

FULL FAFFII AND CREDIT CLAUSli: . The 
provision in article iv, section i , of the Constitu- 
tion of the United States, commonly referred to 
as the full faith and credit clause, is as follows: 
“Full faith and credit shall be given in each 
State to the public acts, records, and judicial 
proceedings of every other State. And the Con- 
gress may by general laws prescribe the manner 
in which such acts, records, and proceedings 
shall be proved and the effect thereof.” The 
clause was derived from the provision in the 
last paragraph of article iv of the Articles of 
Confederation, which provided: “Full faith and 
credit shall be given in each of these states to 
the records, acts and judicial proceedings of the 


courts and magistrates of every other state.’* 
Since ihe clause was thus limited to the “rec- 
ords, acts and judicial proceedings” of the 
courts, the Congress of the Confederation was 
empowered neither to provide a method of 
authentication nor, as was said in the case of 
M’Elmoyle v. Cohen [38 U. S. 312, 326 (1839)], 
to “legislate upon what should be the effect of 
a judgment obtained in one state in the other 
states.” Prior to the adoption of this provision 
the courts of the American colonies seem to have 
regarded the judgments of courts of sister colo- 
nies as foreign judgments in default of provision 
to the ci)ntrary, such as was enacted by the 
provincial Act of 14 George III, c. 2, for the 
province of Massachusetts Bay. 

The brief discussion of the full faith and 
credit clause in the Constitutional Convention 
indicates that the original purpose was threefold: 
to prevent repetitious litigation in a federal sys- 
tem of justice, to secure uniformity in the proof 
of official records and to make possible the 
federal regulation of interstate rights, whether 
arising under legislative or executive acts or as 
a result of judicial proceedings. By the act of 
1790 the first Congress of the United States 
provided for the authentication of state legis- 
lative acts and judicial records and further en- 
acted that judicial records and proceedings, duly 
authenticated, should “have such faith and 
credit given them in every Court within the 
United States, as they have by law or usage in 
the Courts of tlie state from whence the said 
records arc or shall be taken.” By the supple- 
mentary act of 1804 the provisions of the act 
of 1790 were extended to the public acts, records 
and judicial proceedings of the territories of the 
United States and countries subject to its juris- 
diction. The latter act was held in the case of 
Embry Palmer [107 U. S. 3 (1882)] to be an 
exercise of the general judicial power of the 
United States government, complementary to 
the provisions of the full faith and credit 
clause. 

The fact that Congress has thus far not regu- 
lated the effect of other than judicial records 
and proceedings has restricted the application 
of the full faith and credit clause primarily to 
judgments of courts within the United States 
or its territories. The principal questions in- 
volved relate to the effect of given judgments of 
a state in other states of the United States, to 
the defenses available in actions on a judgment 
of a sister state, to the application of the full 
faith and credit clause as between state and 
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federal courts and to the mode of enforcing sister 
state judgments. 

For a brief period it was the prevailing view 
that the full faith and credit clause and the act 
of 1790 provided only for the authentication of 
judgments of sister states and did not give them 
a more conclusive effect than was given under 
the common law doctrines of the time to foreign 
judgments, these being regarded as no more 
than prima facie evidence. In 1813, however, 
the leading case of Mills v. Duryee [i i U. S. 481 
(1813)] decided that ‘*the record duly authenti- 
cated shall have such faith and credit as it has 
in the state court from whence it is taken.’* The 
law was thus settled that if a judgment is con- 
clusive in the state of its rendition similar effect 
is to be given it in courts of other states. The 
accepted view, however, is that it is conclusive 
only as evidence; therefore a state court is not 
required to take judicial notice of the fact that 
there has been a prior judgment in the court of 
another state on the same cause of action unless 
it is pleaded as a defense. A more important 
result is that, because of the artificial but neces- 
sary distinction which is drawn between reme- 
dies and rights, the mode of suing upon the 
prior judgment and the methods of execution 
available are determined by the law of the forum. 
Consequently, the actual results in the enforce- 
ment of a state judgment may vary in other 
states from those in the state of its rendition. 

The limitations which have been imposed by 
judicial interpretation upon the application of 
the full faith and credit clause to state judgments 
are chiefly the effect of other legal doctrines. 
The most important is that the court of the 
state rendering the judgment must have juris- 
diction; by the Fifth Amendment to the Con- 
stitution the United States, and by the Four- 
teenth the states, are prohibited from depriving 
any person of life, liberty or property without 
due process of law. Consequently, unless there 
be in a personal action personal service or the 
equivalent and in an action in rem jurisdiction 
of the subject matter, the judgment of a sister 
state is not constitutionally valid and therefore 
is not entitled to full faith and credit. And, as 
was decided by Thompson v. Whitman [85 U.S. 
457 (i^74)]> recital of jurisdictional facts in 
the record of a state judgment docs not preclude 
evidence to disprove them in the court of another 
state. Secondly, under the unsatisfactory doc- 
trine as to the remedial character of statutes of 
limitation it was decided in 1839 that the period 
within which action may be brought on a sister 


state judgment may be more limited in other 
states than is provided by the state of its rendi- 
tion (M’Elmoyle v. Cohen). Thirdly, the doc- 
trine that actions arising under penal and other 
administrative statutes are not transitory has 
led to the rule that a state judgment on a “penal” 
cause of action is not entitled to full faith and 
credit [Wisconsin v. Pelican Ins. Co., 127 U. S. 
265 (1888)]. Fourthly, as a result of the doctrine 
that foreign corporations are not “citizens” a 
state is not required under the full faith and 
credit clause to entertain an action by a foreign 
corporation on a sister state judgment [Anglo- 
American Provision Co, v, Davis Provision Co. 
no. 1, iqi U. S. 373 (1903)]. It should be added 
that to be given full faith and credit the judicial 
proceeding should be final under the laws of 
the state in which it is had. 

As to the recognition of state judgments in 
the federal courts and vice versa, the broad 
terms of the act of 1790 extend full faith and 
credit to state judgments in actions upon them 
in the federal courts. Conversely, the state 
courts have been required by judicial interpre- 
tation of the act of 1804 to give full faith and 
credit to the judicial proceedings of federal as 
well as territorial courts. 

Under the principles of the common law the 
jurisdiction of a court is territorial and its judg- 
ment has no effect of record outside the juris- 
diction. As a result, a judgment can be enforced 
in other jurisdictions only by action brought 
upon the judgment. This requirement generally 
prevails in England and the United States as to 
the enforcement not only of foreign judgments 
but also of interstate and intercolonial judg- 
ments. Australia, however, which has been 
strongly influenced by the American constitu- 
tion in the drafting of its own, has incorporated 
in it an improved version of the full faith and 
credit clause providing a more effective federal 
mechanism for the interstate enforcement of 
rights. By the Service and Execution of Process 
Act, 1901, amended in 1912 and known as the 
Service and Execution of Process Act, 1901- 
1912, which was enacted in pursuance of the 
constitution of the commonwealth, provision 
was made not only for the registration of judg- 
ments duly rendered in any state with courts 
of similar jurisdiction in other states in which 
execution is desired, but also for the service of 
the civil and criminal process of each state 
throughout the commonwealth. The advantage 
of the latter provision is that it tends to fix 
litigation in the state where the subject matter 
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is situate or the cause of action accrued instead 
of where the defendant happens to have been 
served and thus to eliminate ah initio many 
possible conflicts of laws. The authorization of 
the direct execution of judgments, a method of 
enforcement familiar in civil law countries, 
largely obviates the delay, expense and difficul- 
ties of obtaining jurisdiction over a judgment 
debtor which are inherent in the more usual 
English and American practise. 

It should be noted, however, that the hardship 
involved in requiring that a judgment debtor 
should be personally served in an action brought 
to enforce a foreign judgment has been some- 
what alleviated in a large number of American 
states by the enactment of attachment statutes 
which provide for the enforcement of debts 
without personal service, if property of the 
debtor can be attached within the jurisdiction. 
The interesting suggestion has been made that 
Congress might even under the present full faith 
and credit clause constitutionally provide by 
new legislation for the registration of judgments 
in other states as well as for service of process 
throughout the Union. 

Although the full faith and credit clause has 
been primarily applied to sister state judgments, 
there is some indication of a tendency in certain 
types of cases to extend its application by judi- 
cial interpretation to state statutes. Thus it has 
been said that a statute defining the rights and 
liabilities of members in a fraternal association 
[Royal Arcanum v. Green, 237 U. S. 531 (1915)] 
and the laws of the state in which a life insur- 
ance policy was contracted [Aetna Life Ins. Co. 
V, Dunken, 266 U. S. 389 (1924)] were entitled 
to full faith and credit. It is probable that these 
cases are to be explained by the desire for a 
certain degree of federal control in corporation 
and insurance cases. 

These cases have led to the suggestion that a 
considerable degree of uniformity in the solution 
of the troublesome problems of the conflict of 
laws could be secured by a more liberal judicial 
construction of the full faith and credit clause 
in conjunction with the due process clause. The 
alternative suggestion that by federal legislation 
interstate service of process could be authorized 
and the conflicts of laws resolved by “a code of 
uniform national laws*’ accord more directly 
with previous trends and with the powers 
granted to Congress to prescribe the effect of 
state acts and judicial proceedings. Thus far 
tendencies toward uniformity have chiefly taken 
the form of the enactment of uniform state laws 
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and more particularly of direct federal legisla- 
tion in important fields of commercial law, c.g. 
bankruptcy, interstate commerce, and so on. In 
the absence of federal legislation as to the gen- 
eral law of conflicts the courts have been reluc- 
tant to extend the full faith and credit clause 
beyond the narrow legislative definition in the 
act of 1790. Indeed, in certain fields, such as 
divorce, the jurisdictional requirements under 
the clause have been the occasion of a restrictive 
interpretation which has led to confusion. In 
consequence, the application of the full faith 
and credit clause has been scarcely more effec- 
tive than the very similar doctrines independ- 
ently developed by the courts ns to foreign 
judgments; nor can it be said to have been sub- 
stantially utilized as a means of securing uni- 
formity in the enforcement of interstate rights. 

Hkssel K. Yntema 

See: Federation; Conflict of Laws; Jurisdiction; 
Judgments; Comity; Codification; Uniform Leg- 
islation. 
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FULLER, (SARAH) MARGARET (Marchesa 
D’Ossoli) (1810-50), American literary and 
social critic and feminist. Unusually erudite and 
self-reliant, Margaret Fuller early sought for 
some suitable sphere of activity. To support 
herself and her family she at first taught school, 
for a time under BroiLSon Alcott; from 1840 to 
1842 she edited the Dial with her friend Emer- 
son as nominal joint editor, at the same time 
conducting in Boston classes for women, called 
conversations, which attracted the attention of 
the intellectual world. In 1844 she joined the 
staff of the New York Tribune^ for which she 
wrote critical reviews and general articles and 
for which she acted as correspondent while in 
Europe from 1846 to 1850. 

Although interested in all problems of social 
reform Margaret Fuller was especially occupied 
with the question of woman’s place in society. 
She did not believe that women s talents are 
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necessarily the same as men’s, but she main- 
tained that women could not adequately develop 
their peculiar gifts until all artificial restrictions 
were removed and for that reason argued that 
women should be allowed to enter upon all 
forms of activity as freely as men. Both her 
writings and her example were influential in the 
feminist movement. In her writings on this ques- 
tion and on all social problems her transcen- 
dentalist tendencies are discernible in her em- 
phasis on individual improvement rather than 
on collective activity. 

In Europe her reputation, based especially 
on her pioneer study. Woman in the Nineteenth 
Century (New York 1845), brought her wide 
intellectual contacts. In England she had met 
Mazzini and when she went to Rome, where 
she remained for more than three years, she 
became deeply interested in the cause of Italian 
independence. During the siege of Rome she 
served as a nurse. There she married the Mar- 
quis d ’Ossoli, a youthful participant in the cause. 
In 1850 she and her husband and child were 
drowned on their way to America. 

Granville Hicks 
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FUNCTIONAL REPRESENTATION. The 
term functional representation is used in polit- 
ical science to describe the representation of spe- 
cific economic groups, such as the workers or 
the employers in particular industries or both 
workers and employers together, the members 
of a profession and so forth. It must be dis- 
tinguished from representation by class or rank 
or wealth, although in some cases the two 
groups may coincide. A distinction may also be 
drawn between conferring on special groups or 
persons the right to vote with the general body 
of citizens, by reason of the fact that they belong 
to a particular category, and giving separate rep- 
resentation to that category. To the question 
whether the purpose of representation by eco- 
nomic groups is to represent a status or an in- 
dustry or an occupation there is no single answer 
which will fit all the facts and theories. Histori- 
cal analysis increases the difficulty of clear defi- 
nition. 

In the ancient world there was no representa- 
tion of any sort, functional or otherwise. The 
Athenians believed that the whole life of a citi- 


zen must be dedicated to the service of the state, 
and they would have regarded the fulfilment of 
the civic obligation through the occasional exer- 
cise of the right to vote as a travesty of political 
life. Nevertheless, Solon organized the constitu- 
tion of Athens on the principle of dividing the 
population into four classes according to prop- 
erty and distributing the various public offices 
among three of the classes in proportion to the 
value of their ratable property. There is here a 
rudimentary indication of the conception that 
government should be representative of certain 
economic interests. 

The great political invention of representation 
first appears in a coherent form in the thirteenth 
century, although the notion of the representa- 
tion of a community by some of its members 
may have been much older. It existed as an im- 
portant part of the organization of the friars, and 
particularly of the Dominican order, as early as 
1221. Later in the same century the idea was 
consciously utilized in the formation of the early 
English parliaments. Thus in 1254 in the king’s 
absence the regents summoned a great council 
to Westminster to which each sheriff was bidden 
to send “four lawful and discreet knights from 
your county whom the county shall have chosen 
for this purpose.” At the famous Model Parlia- 
ment of 1295 the bishops and abbots were sum- 
moned by name, but the lower clergy were rep- 
resented on a definite electoral jdant. By the end 
of the century Parliament had taken shape as a 
national assembly consisting of clergy, barons 
and commons. There was a rough correspond- 
ence between these classes and the threefold di- 
vision of society into those who pray, those who 
fight and those who work, which in one form or 
another can be traced back to the ancient world. 
But recent historical research has discredited the 
idea that the early English parliaments were de- 
liberately organized on the basis of three estates 
as such. With the gradual withdrawal of the 
clergy Parliament instead of being an assembly 
of the three estates became an assembly of lords, 
spiritual and temporal, and commons. The com- 
mons were probably the organized bodies of 
freemen in the shires and towns; they repre- 
sented the “poor folk of the land” and were 
elected in the full county court. 

The idea of embodying representatives of the 
priestly, military and plebeian orders in a parlia- 
ment or council was prevalent throughout west- 
ern Christendom during the Middle Ages. The 
actual institutions which were created varied 
from country to country. In France, for example, 
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meetings of the Estates General were summoned 
by the king at irregular and often infrequent in- 
tervals from 1302 onward. The Estates General 
was an assembly of barons, clerics and bourgeoi- 
sie, the last named being represented by elected 
deputies. Each of these three orders or estates 
had its own deliberative chamber for general de- 
cisions, and business was transacted on the basis 
of one vote for each order. This system prevailed 
until 1789, when the third estate not only de- 
manded one vote for each member but with the 
support of the parish priests declared themselves 
a National Assembly. 

All this relates to central government. In the 
Middle Ages, however, local government was in 
many ways more important than the central 
power. Municipal administration was for centu- 
ries inextricably bound up wath the guild sys- 
tem. The governing body of the borough or cor- 
j^oration was largely composed of members of 
the various merchant and craft guilds situated in 
the town, and there was often a deliberate inten- 
tion of making the towm council representative 
of the different guilds. 

In the centuries which followed the Middle 
Ages a gra lual change took plac:; from a strati- 
fied society consisting mainly of orders to one 
consisting mainly of individuals. Democracy 
everywhere relies on the representation of indi- 
viduals as such, an essentially atomistic concep- 
tion of society which woidd have seemed strange 
indeed to the political thinkers and statesmen of 
the thirteenth or the fourteenth century. Repre- 
sentation, moreover, has come to mean repre- 
sentation by election. In the Middle Ages there 
was plenty of representation of classes, orders, 
occupations, functions, but little in the way of 
election; in fact, representation did not neces- 
sarily imply election until the nineteenth cen- 
tury. Representatives might be chosen by a 
public officer, by lot, by rotation or by other 
methods. For the most part also representation 
was not a right claimed from below but an obli- 
gation imposed from above- -in the case of par- 
liament, a service required by the king. 

When the movement for democratic institu- 
tions swept across Europe in the nineteenth 
century there was no talk of functional represen- 
tation. It is true that Sir Hugh Cairns asserted in 
the House of Commons in 1866 that Parliament 
should be ‘*a mirror, a representation of every 
class; not according to numbers, but according 
to everything whic'h gives weight and impor- 
tance in the world without.” But he was a voice 
crying in the wilderness, for the demand for 


popular parliamentary institutions was essen- 
tially a demand for the representation of persons 
in their capacity of individuals. John Stuart Mill 
in his influential book Representative Govern- 
ment (1861) ignored the whole question of func- 
tional representation and dealt exclusively w'ith 
what may be called by contrast territorial repre- 
sentation. Nevertheless, there existed up to the 
end of the nineteenth century in various coun- 
tries electoral rec|uirements which had the in- 
direct effect of producing something approach- 
ing functional representation. In the Austrian 
empire, for example, 85 out of a total of 353 
members of the lower house of the Austrian 
Reichsrath were elected to represent the largest 
landed proprietors, or those most highly taxed, 
while a further twenty-one were elected by the 
chambers of trade and commerce either individ- 
ually or in conjunction with the electoral town 
district, and various persons in the towns were 
entitled to vote by virtue of the office or position 
which they held. 

'fhe conception of political democracy as a 
system involving the total representation of iso- 
lated individuals grouped into territorial units 
appeared to be firmly established in parliamen- 
tary assemblies all (>ver the civilized world by 
the end of the nineteenth century. In the twen- 
tieth century, however, it has been severely 
challenged both in fact and in theory in a large 
luimber of the leading countries. 

The most vehement although incoherent at- 
tack bcff)re the World War came from the revo- 
lutionary syndicalists in f ranee. The main em- 
phasis in the exhortations of Sorel and his fol- 
lowers was laid on the general strike as an instru- 
ment of revolution, on the need for violence and 
the desirability of direct action to secure control 
by the workers. In all the utterances of the ex- 
ponents of syndicalism a fundamental distinc- 
tion is assumed between an economic class and a 
political party, and there is an underlying disbe- 
lief in the method of parliamentiiry representa- 
tion. 

The immediate influence of revolutionary 
syndicalism was short lived, as might have been 
expected in view of its insecure philosophical 
foundation, the slender intellectual equipment 
of its exponents and the absence of a construc- 
tive program. A more substantial effort to super- 
sede parliamentary democracy was made by the 
English guild socialists, who put forward a de- 
veloped scheme for the entire government of 
political, economic and social life by means of an 
elaborate series of functional councils. 
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'I’he starting point of guild socialism is the 
assertion that the idea of democracy has become 
entangled with a particular theory of govern- 
ment based on a totally false theory of represen- 
tation. This false theory is that one man can 
“represent’' another or a number of others and 
that his will can be treated as the democratic ex- 
pression of their wills. No man, according to the 
guild socialists, can represent another and no 
man’s will can be treated as a substitute for, or 
representative of, the wills of others. IVue rep- 
resentation is always specific and functional and 
never general and inclusive. What can be repre- 
sented is never man, the individual, but always 
certain purposes common to groups of individ- 
uals. It follows naturally from this hypothesis 
that the theory or the practise of representative 
government commonly found in legislative as- 
semblies is utterly false and destructive of per- 
sonal rights and social well-being. 

Functional representation in the eyes of the 
guild socialists is open to no such objection, for 
it does not profess to be able to substitute the 
will of one man for the wills of many. In propor- 
tion as the purposes for which the representative 
is chosen lose clarity and definiteness, represen- 
tation passes into misrepresentation. Thus, they 
declared explicitly, misrepresentation is seen at 
its worst today in the omnicompetent “repre- 
sentative” parliament, which professes to repre- 
sent all the citizens in all things and therefore as 
a rule represents none of them in anything. Real 
democracy is to be found not in a single omni- 
competent representative assembly but in a sys- 
tem of coordinated functional representative 
bodies. These guilds would represent particular 
functional groups and would in the last resort be 
self-governing. 

The fatal weakness of guild socialism lies in 
the overwhelming amount of power it aims to 
confer on men and women in their capacity as 
producers. The selfish interests of particular 
groups of producers are nowhere to be eflfectively 
subordinated to the claims of the consumer or 
those of the general public. The difficulty of 
carrying on industrial processes under a system 
in which the workers have supreme control over 
their own economic activities was demonstrated 
by the breakdown of the building guilds which 
were started in England after the World War to 
give practical expression to the guild socialist 
creed. Little is now heard of guild socialism. Yet 
shortly after the end of the war it had a striking 
echo in Germany, where many leaders of polit- 
i cal thought, including especially Walther Rathe- 


nau, formulated a political system which bore in 
many ways a close resemblance to the guild so- 
cialist doctrine. It had also a considerable indi- 
rect influence in forcing upon the public notice 
the vital and intimate relationship which nor- 
mally exists between a functional representative 
and the rank and file of the functional group, as 
compared with the frequently remote and apa- 
thetic relationship between a territorial repre- 
sentative and his constituents. The eflfect of this 
was shown by the admission on the part of such 
severe opponents of guild socialism as Sidney 
and Beatrice Webb that in a socialist common- 
wealth the democratic organization of society 
must spring from at least three distinct founda- 
tions: man as producer, as consumer and as citi- 
zen, with each of these functions adequately 
represented in its appropriate institutions. 

The radical thinkers to whom reference has 
been made were only voicing in an extreme form 
the dissatisfaction with parliamentary institu- 
tions widely felt among practical politicians and 
political scientists. The vast increase in the scope 
of government, its extension into economic fields 
and the complexity of public administration have 
made both citizens and representatives aware of 
the shortcomings of election on a territorial basis. 
The huge increase in the size of modern electo- 
rates (especially where women have been en- 
franchised) has destroyed any real contact be- 
tween the parliamentary representative and the 
voters who elect him. The difficulty of the prob- 
lems with which modern states are confronted 
has made it seldom possible for persons who are 
not experts or prepared to specialize to be able 
to contribute usefully to parliamentary discus- 
sion. The close relation between central and lo- 
cal government on the one hand and industry, 
agriculture, commerce and finance on the other 
has produced a clear realization of the dominant 
part played by economic interests in political 
life, and a demand for representatives who can 
bring to the legislative assembly knowledge of 
industry, of labor problems, or some other kind 
of special experience. The impact of science, 
education, public health and other social services 
on public administration has intensified the de- 
mand for the introduction of expertise into repre- 
sentative institutions. 

It *8 scarcely surprising in view of all these 
forces working in the same direction to find in a 
number of countries a well marked tendency 
toward either the supplanting of the parlia- 
mentary idea altogether or the supplementing of 
it by various devices for securing the represents- 



tion of significant functions. 

Union the principle of geographic representa- 
tion has been entirely replaced l:)y the system of 
soviets, or councils, of workers’ representatives. 

Scarcely less significant is the Fascist regime 
in Italy. There, as in the Soviet Union, terri- 
torial democracy has been completely displaced. 
An attempt is being made to construct a parlia- 
mentary system based entirely on functional 
representation. The corner stone of the Fascist 
edifice is the syndicates which are officially au- 
thorized to represent the various occupational 
groups of workers and employers — one (or each 
group. These syndicates are built up into na- 
tional syndicates, the national syndicates into 
national federations embracing both workers’ 
and employers’ associations, and the national 
federations are in turn united in national con- 
federations of Fascist syndicates. There is also a 
complex arrangement of provincial unions. Un- 
der the present law 800 delegates to the recon- 
structed Parliament are designated by the syndi- 
cates, and 200 candidates are proposed by vari- 
ous cultural, educational, charitable or propa- 
gandist associations. The list of delegates is then 
revised by the 1 'ascist Grand Council and finally 
submitted en bloc to the electorate, which com- 
prises all those paying syndicate contributions 
together with certain other groups. This con.sti- 
tution clearly displays the corporative state, 
with such representation as exists based entirely 
on functional activity. 

In a number of countries where democratic 
institutions based on territorial representation 
have been maintained the idea of functional rep- 
resentation has been worked into the traditional 
fabric. In England numerous instances are to be 
found. The Education Act of 1921 requires 
every local education authority to have an edu- 
cation committee which must contain persons of 
experience in education and persons acquainted 
with the needs of various kinds of schools. 1 hese 
persons are to be nominated by outside bodies. 
The National Health Insurance Act of 1924 em- 
bodies a scheme for the functional representa- 
tion of specific interests, such as the medical 
profession and the suppliers of drugs, medicines 
and appliances, in the various committees 
charged with administering the system of social 
insurance. The minimum wage legislation en- 
acted in the Trade Boards acts of 1909 19^8 

contains analogous provisions. 

A more striking example is to be found in 
Germany. Under article 165 of the constitution 
of 1919 workers and salaried employees for the 
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protection of their social and economic interests 
have a right to be legally represented in workers’ 
councils established for individual undertakings, 
in district workers’ councils grouped in connec- 
tion with economic districts and in a federal 
workers’ council. District economic councils and 
a federal economic council are alsa called for by 
the constitution in order to combine the workers’ 
councils w ith the employers and other classes of 
the population. This article has been in part im- 
plemented by the German Works Council Act. 

Article 1 65 goes on to stipulate that all bills of 
fundamental importance dealing with matters of 
social and economic legislation shall before be- 
ing introduced be submitted by the federal gov- 
ernment to the federal economic council for its 
opinion. ’I’he federal economic council shall have 
the right itself to propose such legislation, which 
the federal government is bound to introduce in 
the Reichstag whether it agrees with it or not. A 
provisional federal economic council, not based 
on district economic councils, was called into life 
by a decree of May 4, 1920, and has been func- 
tioning since then. Its constitution has been con- 
siderably modified by later decrees. 

In the international sphere numerous instances 
of functional representation arc also to be 
found. For example, the conferences of the In- 
ternational Labour Office are attended by per- 
sons chosen to represent the workers’ and em- 
ployers’ organizations as well as by government 
representatives. Such bodies as the International 
Postal Union clearly have a functional aspect. 

From what has been said it can be seen that 
since about 1910 there has been an almost con- 
tinuous reaction at work against the system of 
parliamentary democracy based on territorial 
representation, which in the nineteenth century 
succeeded the legitimist principle of monarchi- 
cal nile in most of the civilized countries of the 
western world. That reaction has in some cases 
consisted only of an intellectual revolt, as in the 
case of revolutionary syndicalism and guild so- 
cialism; in others it has taken practical shape, as 
in the case of communism and F'ascism. In every 
instance, associated with the challenge to terri- 
torial representation and indeed forming an in- 
tegral part of it, is a scheme for some alternative 
form of representation based on function. The 
idea of functional representation has been defi- 
nitely introduced in greater or less degree in the 
political institutions of a number of important 
states, including Germany, the Soviet Union, 
England, Italy, France and Jugoslavia. 

With so much experimentation in process it is 
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scarcely possible at this stage to arrive at any 
final and complete evaluation of the merits of 
the principle. But certain conclusions definitely 
emerge. The first of these is that the vigor with 
which functional representation has asserted it- 
self in the past two decades is a symptom of the 
dissatisfaction with which territorial democracy 
is regarded in many quarters. It is abundantly 
clear that the relatively simple legislative and ad- 
ministrative institutions which sufficed when the 
main work of government consisted of the exer- 
cise of police powers are inadecjuate to carry suc- 
cessfully the immense burden of positive duties 
and services which governments in all countries 
are now expected to provide. It is certain there- 
fore that large reforms and innovations in the 
structure and technique of democratic institu- 
tions may be expected in the near future as re- 
gards both legislation and administration. It 
must not be assumed, however, that the imper- 
fections of existing institutions are necessarily 
due to the fact that they are based on territorial 
representation. This is not true in any substan- 
tial sense. 

The next fact which emerges is that none of 
the advocates of functionalism has devised a 
satisfactory method of allocating due weight to 
each interest to be represented. No objective 
standard exists by which “due” weight can be 
measured. The importance of a function obvi- 
ously does not depend on the number of persons 
performing it; the medical profession, for in- 
stance, has a social importance out of proportion 
to the numbers engaged in it. 

Another formidable difficulty inherent in func- 
tional representation is that of determining the 
functions to be represented. Are industries to 
be represented as such? Is transport a function? 
Or are the railways one function and motor 
omnibus services another? Is the railway indus- 
try a single function which includes diverse 
undertakings such as hotels, restaurants and the 
repair shops belonging to the railways? Or 
should the railways* undertakings in each of 
these lines be represented with the hotel, restau- 
rant and shop industries respectively? Endless 
problems of this character arise from the lack of 
clear cut boundaries in economic life. 

It is certain that functional representation if 
extensively introduced evervwhere would be de- 
structive of the political party system as it at 
present exists. But the precise effects in that 
connection are impossible to predict. 

The whole conception of functional represen- 
tation may be regarded either as a method of 


securing expert knowledge in the conduct of 
public affairs or as a means of obtaining the 
representation of sectional interests. The former 
has much to commend it in a world of increasing 
complexity where vocational qualifications and 
professional standards are being called for with 
increasing insistence. There is a growing belief 
that those who take part in a social or industrial 
process have something of value to contribute to 
the discussion of governmental policy where that 
process is concerned. But it does not follow from 
this that the reins of government and in particu- 
lar the control of economic enterprises affected 
with a public interest ought to be handed over to 
the representatives of sectional interests. The 
ultimate limitation to functional autonomy lies 
in the difficulty of securing a disinterested will 
in those who represent sectional interests. If the 
post office were governed exclusively by repre- 
sentatives of the postal workers, it is almost cer- 
tain that the interests of the consumer would 
suffer. In a legislative assembly constituted on a 
functional basis the disposal of a political ques- 
tion of general import such as disarmament 
would doubtless depend largely on the sectional 
interests of dominant industrial groups. 

It may be inferred therefore that the vital 
question is the amount and character of the 
functional representation which is admitted into 
the governmental system. Functional represen- 
tatives have, outside Italy and the Soviet Union, 
been subordinated to territorial representatives 
by numerical inferiority where both enjoy mem- 
bership of a single body or assembly or by legal 
or constitutional differentiation, such as by re- 
stricting functional bodies to advisory powers 
only. The introduction of such limited functional 
representation may not necessarily have disad- 
vantageous results and may bring a valuable in- 
fusion of expert knowledge. On the other hand, 
if dominance is given to the functional principle, 
an entirely different situation is produced, the 
results of which seem unlikely to be favorable. 

William A. Robson 
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FUNCTIONALISM is a term which came into 
tne foreground of philosophic discourse in the 
last quarter of the nineteenth century and has 
maintained an increasingly strong position there 
ever since. It sums up and designates the most 
general of the many consetiuences of the impact 
of Darwinism upon the sciences of man and 
nature. This was to shift the conception of 
“scientific thinking” into a temporal perspec- 
tive; to stress relations and activities as against 
terms and substances, genesis and development 
as against intrinsic character, transformation as 
against continuing form, dynamic pattern as 
against static organi/alk)n , processes of conflict 
and integration as against formal composition 
out of unchanging elements. In short, the shift 
was from “structure” to “function ’ as the prin- 
cipal tool of scientific explanation and inter- 
pretation. 

These pairs of antitheticals, together with 
others of similar intent, expre.ss contrasts which 
experience is everlastingly turning up and of 
which the classic tradition in philosophy has 
taken characteristic account. Since the life of 
man is a sequence of events and not an eternal 
substance; since it is recorded as biography and 
history and not as principle or law, it constitutes 
a flux of experiences springing from an unknown 
source and flowing to an unknown terminus 
between birth and death. The concern of the 
classic tradition was to give character, local habi- 
tation and name to the source and the tci minus. 
It used the achievements and practises of reli- 
gion, of art, of the economic establishment and 
the political institution as extensions of the un- 
known. By means of data selected ad hoc rom 
these rpodes of social interaction and extern 


adjustment it referred the chances and changes 
of biography and history to necessary law and 
immutable substance. It demonstrated every 
change as an expression of changelessness, every 
activity as a manifestation of substance Thus 
it treated of human nature as immortal soul 
equipped with unchanging faculties; it treated 
of nature as substance, as eternal idea or form, 
unmoved and unmoving in itself but the cause 
of the motion of all moving things, making them 
one with its oneness, good with its goodness and 
true and beautiful with its truth and beauty. 
According to the philosophic tradition such 
order and direction as may be found in the dark 
confusion of experience is an expression or pro- 
jection into unreality of the lucid structure of 
the world of substance beyond. Outside of that 
world the daily life is a dim stream flowing; 
within, it is no stream. Reason, art, society, sal- 
vation are each and all projections or exempli- 
fications of that single order amid the chaos of 
events, 'riiiis all argument is of a foregone con- 
clusion; all invention only discovery; all tech- 
nique — whether of government, law or business 
— only the explication of a priori princi}>les; all 
knowledge only revelation of a preexisting, self- 
sustaining and self-sufficient hierarchy of sub- 
stances; all conduct the exercise, discipline and 
perfection of unchanging faculty. The oak exists 
preformed in the acorn, the hen in the egg, the 
man in the sperm. Growth and change arc only 
expansion and emergence of a structure from 
its limitations, not the occurrence of new events 
compounding themselves into a new creature. 

This view is held no less by the materialisms 
of the philosophic tradition than by the ideal- 
isms. 'Fo both, substance or structure is primary 
and original, activity or function is secondary 
and derivative. Functions which were so impor- 
tant in social life that they might not be sub- 
ordinated were hypostatized. Platonism indeed 
could well be described as a system of hyposta- 
tized functions, extended by the logic of illation 
to all events of experience; so, for that matter, 
could Marxism in so far as it holds that history 
is the dialectic movement of matter to a foregone 
conclusion. Marxism is in fact a sort of inverted 
Platonism. 

Broadly speaking, the Darwinian hypothesis 
tended to stand all this on its head. It effected 
a transvaluation of philosophic and methodo- 
logical values, lowering the mighty from their 
seat in biology, psychology, logic, philosophy 
and the more strictly social sciences and exalting 
those of low degree. Activity or function, which 
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had been treated as a dependent variable, a 
faculty of fixed structure or form, to be defined 
only with reference to such fixity, now began 
to receive the primacy formerly accorded to its 
referent. Function tended to be regarded as the 
original and to be treated as an independent 
variable, while structure or form was demoted 
to second place, a derivative and consequence 
of the play and sequence of functions. The cum- 
ulative effect of this change has been to render 
substance defunct. In psychology the soul has 
been replaced with the “stream of conscious- 
ness,*’ and the latter with the responses of be- 
havior. In logic the “laws of thought** have been 
replaced with the theory of scientific method — 
the techniques of trial and error, doubt, hypoth- 
esis, investigation, experiment, verification: the 
“normative** with the instrumental. Data of 
psychology were interpreted like those of anat- 
omy and physiology as events in the interplay 
of two dynamic systems, one an organism react- 
ing to the other, an environment of stimuli 
among which the first grows but which were 
not made for it. At first the reactions were 
regarded as functions in a struggle for survival 
and were interpreted as survival values. Truth 
was redefined as the survival value of the proc- 
esses of cognition, goodness as the survival value 
of other processes of behavior and so on. The 
meaning of all events in biography or history 
was set in their consequences to the fortunes 
of the organism. Later, however, the processes 
of behavior were taken sheer, as a sequence of 
functions, without reference to any subsequent 
function, as a phase of any activity under ob- 
servation, without regard to its genesis and 
without imputation of intent. 

The philosophical elaboration and defense of 
this use of “function** as an instrument of inter- 
pretation and explanation is called pragmatism. 
But the mental posture and the methodology 
here involved have a wide range beyond any 
particular school of philosophy. They appear in 
fact to pervade all the sciences and to suffuse 
and distort the prevailing philosophies. The 
reason is probably the fact that the whole trend 
of the social process since Darwin has been in 
the direction of functionalism and might be 
described as its verification and validation. The 
spread of machine industry with its impersonal 
automatic engines in continuous action; the tre- 
mendous acceleration of the tempo of life by 
the industrial establishment; the adoption of 
“efficiency,** “service,** “progress’* and the like 
as measures of value in the community; all tend 


to set up “the functional point of view” both 
as a cause and as an expression of the temper of 
the times. Hence even its opposites must assume 
it to maintain relevancy. In assuming it, how- 
ever, they distort it to congruity with their own 
patterns and trends. 

The distortion is made possible by the fact 
that function can be conceived in two ways: as 
a going process, a neutral mechanism, calling 
for no external justification and generating its 
rationale as it proceeds; or as a means to an end, 
the activities of an agent accomplishing a pur- 
pose. In the concepts of survival of the fit and 
survival value the ghost of the agent still lurked. 
It made the indifferent processes of Darwinism 
easy to translate into the purposive direction of 
Lamarckism and other forms of vitalism, and 
thus facilitated the absorption of the functional 
point of view into the philosophic tradition. 
Function and purpose, varied function and in- 
variant pur|')ose, have always been paired to- 
gether. But the real animus of functionalism lies 
in the conception of function without purpose, 
I'he traditional philosophies stripped this con- 
ception of its essential meaning by means of the 
organismic interpretation of community and 
individuality. All such interpretations involve 
the hypostasis of function into substance. For 
instead of taking activities at their face value, 
to observe, describe and measure, the organis- 
mal interpretation treats them as a sequence of 
parts energized and interrelated by a preexisting 
and unchanging whole called in one connection 
instinct, in another want or wish, in another 
organism. It conceives this whole substantially, 
a being somehow different from their parts and 
their dynamic interrelations. Bergson, Driesch, 
Marx and the sectaries deriving from them, con- 
trasted and antagonistic as they are, share this 
mode of functionalism. 

This derives perhaps from the fact that hu- 
man life as it is lived is a compenetration of 
survivals, and the past from which the future 
eventuates is so massive and pervading that 
willy-nilly old orders assimilate the new into 
their characteristic patterns. Thinking, which 
is quite largely a suffusion of new situations with 
past experiences, operates by folkways and mores 
of its own. In these substance, if only as a ghost 
or a Gestalt^ and teleology, if only as an ideal, 
are continuously operative. Inevitably specific 
problems and situations are permeated with 
those categories which automatically embrace 
in a defining frame the actual dynamics of con- 
flict and integration, compensation and control, 
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repression and projection, among an individual's 
drives and functions and a society’s institutions, 
groups, castes or classes. 

Programs of reform and of social innovation 
exalting function take on a definite color in the 
light of these observations. Thus guild socialism, 
syndicalism, communism, Fascism put forward 
radically conflicting philosophies of society. The 
first interprets the contemporary socio-economic 
process by means of an idealized mediaeval or- 
der; the next in tenns of the Bergsonian elan 
vital; the third through the dialectical material- 
ism of Marx; the fourth is a hybrid of syndi- 
calism and the postulates of capitalist economy. 
They have in common a rejection of many as- 
pects of the cultural aggregate, such as mon- 
archism, democracy, representative government 
and the like. Such establishments, they declare, 
are modes of political operation and control 
either by parties without any other than the 
political interest and hence are social parasites 
or by parties whose interests are aborted or 
masked. The power which is said to elect gov- 
ernment is not the power which actually controls 
it. Waste and hypocrisy automatically super- 
vene; the social organism corrupts. For health 
the elective and the controlling power should 
be identical. So syndicalism and guild socialism 
propose what communism and Fascism en- 
deavor to accomplish as the communist and 
corporative states. Theoretically and program- 
matically such states arc organic wholes. All 
their citizens are organized in industrial unions, 
soviets or corporations. Each division of an in- 
dustry constitutes a function within the industry 
and each industry as such constitutes a function 
of the state as a whole, integrated with its fellow 
industries in and through the whole and deriving 
through this integration all the value or signifi- 
cance they possess. Closely related to these cor- 
porative and organismal variants of functional 
political theory is the recent trend toward j^lu- 
ralism. The chief animus behind the disintegra- 
tion of the monistic conception of the state is 
the desire to establish a functional connection 
between the principle of growth in a group or 
association and its mechanism of control. 

In economics functionalism has taken mainly 
the form of institutionalism as embodied in the 
point of view of Thorstein Veblen and his fol- 
lowers. The hates and enthusiasms of Veblen 
often deviate him into teleology, but on the 
whole he appears as the most uncompromising 
functionalist among social philosophers of the 
last generation. Malinowski appears to be aim- 


ing at an equally thoroughgoing functionalism 
in anthropology, insisting that questions of ori- 
gins, stages and laws of development in culture 
are inferential and secondary and must wait 
upon the discernment of functions. Functions 
are events going on, operations of bodily needs 
and the instrumental uses of objects which con- 
stitute their cultural character. They are con- 
tents of direct experience, susceptible to obser- 
vation and analysis. Seen functionally, religion, 
the arts and sciences become reduced to specific 
habits, materials, meanings, activities, within 
the context of a cultural situation, and the forms 
and structures of such cultural objects become 
derivatives, concretions or deposits of the dy- 
namic relations in play. What ceases to function, 
ceases to be. In the study of law an attempt is 
being made in various ways, notably by Pound, 
Llewellyn, Hamilton and Moore, to adapt the 
content of the legal principle in the particular 
decision to the observed character of the func- 
tioning economic or social situation. Even ar- 
chitecture has caught the contagion and opposes 
“functional” building to historic styles, orna- 
mentation and the like. Functional architecture 
is construction whose form arises out of the uses 
for which it is intended and reenforces and is 
reenforced by those uses. It is presumably char- 
acterized by the economy, simplicity and ele- 
gance that go with perfect efficiency, discarding 
superfluities and every other mode of obscuring 
or defeating the maximum of use. 

Horace M. Kallen 
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FUNDAMENTALISM is the name of an ag- 
gressi ve conservative movement in the Protestant 
churches of the United States which flourished 
during the decade after the World War. It mani- 
fested itself chiefly in the Baptist, Disciple and 
Presbyterian churches but received consider- 
able support from other ecclesiastical groups. 
It was characterized not only by its conservatism 
with regard to traditional popular Christian be- 
liefs but also by its aggressive efforts to impose 
its creed upon the churches and upon the public 
and denominational schools of the country. Its 
conservative supernaturalism was expressed in 
the “five points of fundamentalism,*’ which in- 
cluded the doctrines of the inerrancy of the 
Bible, the Virgin Birth of Jesus, the supernatural 
atonement, the physical resurrection of Jesus 
and the authenticity of the Gospel miracles. The 
first of these points was interpreted by funda- 
mentalism to apply particularly to the Biblical 
account of the creation of man in opposition to 
the theory of evolution, which became the cen- 
tral question of the fundamentalist controversy. 

The movement was directed against liberal 


elements within the churches and against purely 
scientific or secular interests in American civili- 
zation. In the former sphere it attempted to 
exclude from the churches and particularly from 
the control of their educational institutions those 
who did not share the conservative faith. The 
effort was not generally successful, but in a 
number of denominational colleges the teachers 
were required to subscribe to the fundamen- 
talist creed on pain of dismissal and in other 
instances new colleges in which the creed was 
made obligatory were founded. The effort to 
control the public schools in the interest of the 
conservative dogma was expressed in the at- 
tempt to induce state legislatures to pass laws 
prohibiting the teaching of evolution. I'his po- 
litical phase of the fundamentalist movement 
was strongest in the southern and border states 
and made itself felt in the middle west but was 
weak or absent in the New l^ 2 ngland, middle 
Atlantic and far western states with the exceyv 
tion of California, where considerable contro- 
versy developed around the textbook (juestion. 
The legislature of Tennessee enacted a bill in 
1925, reaffirmed in 1931, which made it unlaw- 
ful to teach in any tax supported school any 
theory “that denies the story of the Divine crea- 
tion of man as taught in the Bible and to teach 
instead that man has descended from a lower 
order of animals.” The constitutionality of the 
law was tested and upheld in tlie Scopes trial 
at Dayton, ’Jennesscc, in 1925 and in a later 
decision in 1927 by the Supreme Court of the 
state. This trial formed the dramatic center of 
the fundamentalist controversy. A similar law 
was passed in Mississippi in 1926, while text- 
books teaching evolution were barred in Okla- 
homa from 1923 to 1926. The Florida legislature 
adopted resolutions disapproving the teaching of 
evolution but failed to enact a law. In many 
other states, including Louisiana, South Caro- 
lina, Texas, Arkansas, Kentucky, Georgia, Ala- 
bama, Missouri and West Virginia, attempts to 
pass restrictive legislation of this sort were un- 
successful, but it became evident through them 
that the strength of the fundamentalist move- 
ment was considerable. Its effect upon the 
schools was measurable not only in terms of 
laws passed but also in terms of social pressure, 
particularly in many isolated communities in 
these states. In some instances local or state 
boards of education were prevailed upon to ex- 
clude textbooks unsatisfactory to the conserva- 
tive sentiment or to exert corresponding pressure 
upon the teachers. 
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While fundamentalism drew a certain amount 
of sympathetic support from the conservative 
religious groups, such as the Roman Catholic 
and Lutheran churches, and from conservative 
parties in other churches it often failed to enlist 
them in its aggressive efforts to influence legis- 
lation; and it remained distinguished from them 
by the manner in which it threw the weight of 
its interest upon the popular dogmas of Biblical 
inerrancy and miraculous supernaturalism wLilc 
conservatism remained primarily interested in 
the doctrines of human sinfulness and divine 
atonement. Fundamentalism shared with con- 
servatism distrust of human nature and reacted 
with it against the romantic and liberal dogma 
of human goodness and self-sufficiency, but in 
accordance with its non -theological and popular 
character it placed its emphasis on myth rather 
than on doctrine. 

Jn the social sources from which it drew its 
strength fundamentalism was closely related to 
the conflict between rural and urban cultures in 
America. Its popular leader was the agrarian 
W. J. Bryan; its rise coincided with the depres- 
sion of agricultural values after the World War; 
it achieved little strength in the urban and in- 
dustrial sections of the country but was active 
in many of the rural states. 'Fhe opposing reli- 
gious movement, modernism, was identified on 
the other hand with bourgeois culture, having 
its strength in the cities and in the churches 
supported by the urban middle classes. Further- 
more, fundamentalism in its aggressive forms 
was most prevalent in those isolated communi- 
ties in which the traditions of pioneer society 
had been most effectively preserved and which 
were least subject to the influence of modern 
science and industrial civilization. Its rejection 
of a dynamic conception of creative proces.ses 
was due partly to the inadequate development 
of educational institutions for both clergy and 
laity in isolated and poor communities or reli- 
gious groups, partly to the static character of 
the culture prevailing in these societies. The 
contrary movement was associated with an in- 
dustrialized civilization in which the acceptance 
of change as a primary law of life was encour- 
aged by the dynamic and changing character 
of the social process, especially in the economic 
sphere, as well as by the more effective contact 
with modern science through its schools. Again, 
the fundamentalist attitude reflected the distrust 
of reason and the emphasis upon emotion, the 
doubt of human ability to solve ultimate prob- 
lemR anH tb#* r<»lijinre. on divine acency which 
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are characteristic not only of much traditional 
Christianity but also of those groups which have 
received the least profit from a rationalized cul- 
ture and of pioneer or isolated rural societies 
which remain most conscious of dependence for 
their livelihood on those processes of nature 
which are least subject to human control. 'Fhe 
rationalism and self-reliance of the opposing 
groups, on the other hand, had been fostered 
not only by science and education but also by 
industrialized culture with its rational and arti- 
ficial methods of productio 1 and its immediate 
urban environment, all largely subject to human 
control. 

The fundamentalist movement was related 
in some localities to the Ku Kliix Klan and to 
similar types of intense racialism or sectionalism. 
With them it shared antagonism to changes in 
the mores which the war and its conseqtiences, 
the rise to power of previously submerged im- 
migrant or racial groups and other social proc- 
esses, brought forth. The political effectiveness 
of fundamentalism was due in part to this asso- 
ciation and to the support which it gave to 
political leaders, who found in it a powerful 
symbolism representative of the antagonism of 
political and economic minorities against the 
eastern or northern urban industrial majority. 
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FUNERALS. In the United States ancient 
funeral customs and traditions have been modi- 
fied by commercial enterprise: the old wedge 
shaped coffin has become obsolete; different 
styles and grades of caskets are available, rang- 
ing from a cheap cloth covered pine box to an 
expensive cast bronze sarcophagus. In Europe, 
on the other hand, the number of styles of 
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coffins is relatively small and these still follow 
conventional lines. Embalming has been devel- 
oped in the United States to a high degree of 
effectiveness. It is almost universally used, ex- 
cept among orthodox Jews, and has had a 
marked effect on funeral customs and inci- 
dentally on funeral costs. 'Ehe preservation of 
the body makes it possible even in the poorest 
funerals for the body to lie in state for several 
days. In most European countries embalming 
is seldom practised except when the body must 
be shipped to a distant point. 

During the last twenty-five years, while the 
population has steadily increased, the annual 
death rate has dropped, with the result that the 
annual number of deaths, with a few minor 
fluctuations, has remained practically stationary. 
Yet during this period the burial industry has 
had its greatest expansion both in regard to the 
number of persons and firms engaged therein 
and the total money volume of business trans- 
acted. In 1900 there were 16,200 undertakers 
in the United States; in 1920 there were 24,469, 
an increase of 51 percent. The estimated num- 
ber of deaths in 1900 was 1,352,703; in 1920 
it was 1,394,078, an increase of 3 percent. In 
1880 the average number of deaths per under- 
taker was 194; the number steadily declined 
until in 1920 the average was only 57 deaths 
for each undertaker. The business is not evenly 
distributed among undertakers; in New York 
City 8 percent of the undertakers handle 44 
percent of the business. The other 92 percent 
have each only two funerals a month. The 
marginal undertaker is therefore an important 
factor in the problem of high funeral costs. 
There has been practically no elimination of 
marginal establishments, and the industry to 
make profit has persuaded the public to pur- 
chase more expensive merchandise and to hold 
more elaborate funerals. The casket manufac- 
turers have made it possible for the small 
undertaker to survive by helping him to sell 
more expensive goods. In 1889 the average 
wholesale value of burial merchandise was 
$10.11 per funeral; in 1927 it was $55.38. 

A survey of all the social and economic factors 
which determine funeral costs on the basis of 
15,100 samples of funeral expenditures among 
various economic groups and from typical com- 
munities revealed that for estates of less than 
$1000 in New York City funeral expenses ab- 
sorbed 52.2 percent of the assets and 62.1 per- 
cent in Brooklyn, while in estates valued at over 
$100,000 less than 1 percent of the estate was 


absorbed. The average funeral bill in all New 
York estates was $772; in Chicago it was $480 
and in Pittsburgh $460. The average funeral 
charge for 7871 adult industrial policyholders 
insured by the Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Company was $363. The highest average, $484 
for New Jersey, was two and one half times 
the lowest average, $194 for North Carolina. 
Funeral charges were highest in the east and 
lowest in the south. Ohio, however, with an 
average cost of $415, outranked New York, 
where costs were $404. Newark with an average 
funeral cost of $493, Philadelphia with $483 
and New York City with $432 far exceeded 
the costs in southern and mid-western cities. 
Nashville was lowest in the list of large cities 
with an average cost of $233. A study of 3123 
claims submitted to the United States Veterans’ 
Bureau for the hundred dollars awarded by the 
bureau for the burial expenses of veterans 
showed that in towns under 10,000 in popula- 
tion funeral expenses averaged $241 , in cities of 
from 10,000 to 250,000 they averaged $270 and 
in cities of over 250,000, $336. This is perhaps 
what should be expected, for land values, wages, 
rent and taxes arc usually higher in larger cities, 
increasing operating costs. That funeral ex- 
penditures were much higher among the Irish 
and Italians than among the Jews was shown 
by a study of 319 dependent widows receiving 
grants from the New York Board of Child 
Welfare. Irish widows spent on the average 
$452, which absorbed 44 percent of the net 
assets, and the Italians $421, representing 50 
percent, while funeral expenditures by Jewish 
widows averaged only $247, 27 percent of net 
assets. 

Public ownership and operation of the mor- 
tuary industry to prevent the exploitation of 
the poor and middle classes by commercial 
undertakers and to provide burial for those 
without funds are found in many European 
cities. Some cities provide only a partial service 
and that often in competition with private 
undertakers, while other cities have a complete 
monopoly of funeral services. Since 1890 Swiss 
cantons have established free burial service, 
supported in part by the municipality or canton 
and in part by the state, for all persons holding 
certificates of residence, regardless of citizen- 
ship. Services are exceedingly simple and are 
uniform for all. Interments are made in rows 
in the municipally owned cemeteries. Individ- 
uals may, however, elect more expensive coffins 
and extra carriage hire, but the mimicipal 
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hearse must be used. Various towns and cities 
in Saxony are operating, with some modifica- 
tions, on the Swiss principle. From the begin- 
ning of the nineteenth century until December, 
1904, funerals in France were controlled by the 
Catholic church, which sublet the business to 
the highest bidder. In 1904 the control of the 
disposal of the dead was withdrawn from the 
church and granted to the municipality and 
now all French cities have a municipal monop- 
oly. The burial service may be conducted either 
directly by the municipality or by a conces- 
sionaire. Eight classes of funerals are provided, 
ranging from the very simplest, which is little 
more than a pauper burial, to a very elaborate 
and expensive affair. In Frankfort on the Main 
funeral management has been regulated since 
1828. By 1900 abuses had become apparent and 
in 1907 the city attempted to prohibit private 
enterprise entirely. When this was declared 
illegal, the city entered into competition with 
private undertaking firms, with the result that 
they have disappeared with one single excep- 
tion, which is under the control of the munici- 
pality. A rigid scale of prices based upon annual 
income is fixed by the municipal burial office. 
For adults the prices of the uniform funerals 
range from $57.12 for the group whose annual 
income is 8000 marks ($1904,76) or over to 
$8.57 for those whose income is less than 1200 
marks ($285.71). In Munich there are no com- 
mercial undertakers and the city has a monop- 
oly, providing six distinct classes of funerals 
for adults and four for children with prices 
ranging from $15.48 to $176. The municipali- 
ties of Milan and Genoa have monopolies of 
the undertaking business and furnish various 
classes of funerals at fixed prices. In 1908 
Madrid began a monopoly of the undertaking 
business through the concessionaire system. A 
single firm, granted a concession to care for the 
dead, paid into the municipal treasury a per- 
centage of the price of funerals ranging from 
8 to 20 percent. In 1922 this plan w'as abandoned. 

Prior to 1919 the funeral business in Cologne 
was in the hands of private undertakers, but 
since then the city administration has entirely 
assumed this function. There are in Cologne 
about fifty undertakers, who do not have charge 
of funerals but merely deliver coffins, decora- 
tions and other material. A similar arrangement 
exists in Copenhagen. Berlin, Dresden and 
Vienna provide all of the services connected 
with funerals but do not have a complete mo- 
nopoly of the business of the city. Only in 
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Switzerland does the government offer free 
burial service. 

This survey would be incomplete without 
reference to the provisions made by the working 
populations to assure themselves funds for 
decent burial. Burial clubs are the oldest known 
form of mutual aid association. Today fraternal 
organizations and friendly societies and even 
many trade unions grant death benefits to their 
members and pay them funeral honors. In 
England and America and to a lesser degree 
in the countries of northwestern Europe indus- 
trial life insurance companies, working largely 
upon the fear of a pauper s grave, have enrolled 
large sections of the wage earning population 
as policyholders. The efficient post office mo- 
nopoly of Japan is rapidly increasing its indus- 
trial insurance business. Allowances for funeral 
expense are granted by the sickness insurance 
laws of Norway, Germany and many of the 
central Imropean countries. The almost uni- 
versal workmen’s compensation laws provide 
for families faced with death caused by indus- 
trial accident. In America group insurance has 
increased from a total value of a billion and a 
half dollars in 1921 to more than nine billion 
dollars in 1927, and is regarded by many as a 
substitute for some of the forms of social in- 
surance prevalent in ICurope. 

In the English speaking countries insurance 
benefits and wages something over the sub- 
sistence level have provided burial funds ade- 
quate enough to prevent a widespread demand 
for public funeral services. Commercial under- 
takers are still in complete control of funeral 
practises and prices. 

John C. Gebhart 

See: Death Customs; Friendly Societies. 

Consult: Gebhart, J. C., Funeral Costs (New York 
1928), and The Reasons for Present-Day Funeral Costs 
(New York 1927); Dowd, Q. L., Funeral Management 
and Costs (Chicago 1921); Hoffman, F. L., Pauper 
Burials and the Interment of the Dead in Large Cities 
(Newark 1919); Chadwick, Edwin, Report ,,, on 
the Results of a Special Inquiry into the Practice of 
Interment in Tozvns (London 1843); Fischer, Ed- 
mund, and Barbie, Kurt, Die Sosialisierung des Be^ 
stattungsivesensf VeroffentlichunRen der sachsischen 
Landesstelle fiir (iemeinwirtschaft, vol. xvi (Dresden 
1921); Puckle, B. S., Funeral Customs (London 1926) 

FUNK, FRANZ XAVER VON (1840-1907), 
German Catholic historian. After graduating 
from the University of Tubingen Funk com- 
pleted his theological training at the seminary 
for priests at Rottenburg. A period of study at 
Paris settled his interest in social and economic 
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problems. In 1870 he succeeded Hefele as pro- 
fessor of theology in Tubingen and six years 
later became associate editor of the Theologische 
Quartalschrift published by the university. With 
both of these institutions he remained connected 
until his death, the contributions which as early 
as 1867 he began pouring into the Quartalschrift 
continuing uninterruptedly throughout the en- 
tire period. These articles, with numerous others, 
were later collected as Kirchengcschichtliche Ah- 
handlungen und Untersuchungen (3 vols., Pader- 
born 1897-1907). 

Funk’s early writings, showing the influence 
of his study at Paris, revolved primarily about 
the relation of Catholic ethics to economic insti- 
tutions. Two significant works belong to this 
period: Zins und Wuclur (Tubingen 1868) and 
Geschichte des kirchlichen Zimverhotes (Tubingen 
1876). Starting from the assumption that “every 
normal institution and category of economic life 
is in itself either morally indififerent or morally 
legitimate” {Zins und Wuclu^^ p. 266) he con- 
sidered interest on loans to be legitimate in itself 
and to be forbidden only when the common 
norms of law and justice were violated either 
through deceit or through usury. So long as 
loans had been made primarily for consumption 
purposes, interest had been correctly identified 
with usury. But with the change in economic 
relations such identification was no longer pos- 
sible. Accordingly the church’s ban on interest 
signified only a ban on usury. With the same 
candid and exhaustive scholarship that made 
these early works acclaimed by economists as 
well as by theologians Funk applied himself in 
his later writings to the investigation of the 
literature, culture, discipline and in particular 
the constitution of the early church. Besides 
numerous monographs he contributed to the 
knowledge of this field two important compila- 
tions of documents. Opera patrum apostolicorum 
(2 vols. Tubingen 1878-80, 2nd ed. 1901, vol. 
ii 3rd ed. 1913; German translation 2 vols. 
Tubingen 1901, vol. ii 2nd ed. 1924) and Dida- 
scalia et constitutiones apostolorum (2 vols., Pa- 
derborn 1906). Funk’s Lehrhuch der Kirchenge- 
schichte (Rottenburg 1886, 6th ed. Paderbom 
1911; tr. by P. Perciballi, 2 vols., London 1914) 
has been widely used not only in Germany but 
throughout western Europe as a convenient and 
accurate manual. 

G. Briefs 

Consult'. Koch, A., “Zur Erinnerung an Franz Xaver 
von Funk” in Theologische Quartalschrift ^ vol. xc 
(1908) 95-137, 


FUOCO, FRANCESCO (1777-1841), Italian 
economist and publicist. Fuoco was one of the 
ablest expositors of the theory of rent in Italy 
during the first half of the nineteenth century, 
and his writings cover a wide range of economic 
theory. He defined political economy as the sci- 
ence which “investigates how industry is cre- 
ated, how the system develops, what direction 
it takes, what causes favor and disturb it; how, 
from the nature and development of the system, 
there results today either convenience and com- 
fort, abundance and prosperity or scarcity and 
poverty.” He recommended a judicious use of 
the algebraic method as the easiest, shortest, 
clearest and most exact way of presenting eco- 
nomic problems. He added, however, that cal- 
culus does not measure causes but effects, not 
productive forces but products. To those who 
blamed Canard for the attempt to use mathe- 
matics in scientific research Fuoco replied that 
the latter erred not in the use but in the abuse 
of the new method. His essays {Saggi cconomici^ 
2 vols., Pisa 1825-27) on the theory of rent, the 
metaphysics of economics, the theory of limits 
as applied to economic problems and on the 
origin and nature of public and private wealth 
exhibit an unusual critical spirit. In discussing 
static and dynamic industry in Introduziofie . . . 
deir economia industriale (Naples 1829) Fuoco 
displayed a clear conception of the conditions 
of equilibrium in industry. In the field of credit 
theory, which he treats in Magia del credito 
svelata (Naples 1824) published under the name 
of Giuseppe de Welz, to whom Fuoco, poverty 
stricken, sold the manuscript, Fuoco supported 
the theory that credit creates capital. F'uoco de- 
serves a distinct place among Italian economists. 
If the recognition accorded to him fell short of 
his intellectual attainment it was due to the lack 
of clarity in his writings and to the fact that he 
did not systematize his ideas into a unified 
treatise. 

Riccardo Dalla Volta 

Consult: Fornari, 7 'ommaso, Delle teorie economiche 
nelle provincie napolitane dal 1735 al 1830 (Milan 
1888); Mancarella, Antonio, Le dottrinc di Ricardo e 
gli economist i italiani della prima met a del secolo xix 
(Naples 1906) p. 33-40; Ricca-Salerno, G., Stotia 
delle dottrine finanziarie in Italia (2nd cd. Palermo 
1896) p. 471-75. 

FUR TRADE AND INDUSTRY. For this 
article it will be assumed that the Oxford dic- 
tionary definition of fur as “the short fine soft 
hair of certain animals growing thick upon the 
skin and distinguished from ordinary hair which 
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is longer and coarser** relates chiefly to the fur 
of the small non-rnigratory , non-hibernating car- 
nivorous animals, especially the Miistclidac, and 
the amphibious animals of the Rodentia, ehiefly 
beaver and muskrat, and not the coarse fur, hair 
or wool of large animals. The fur trade and 
industry are concerned with the pelts of animals 
to be made into clothing because of the warmth 
and thickness of the fur and not of the suita- 
bility of the skin for the production of leather. 
Warmth and lightness are demanded by wearers 
of fancy furs, and thickness by manufacturers 
of hat felt from fur cut from the skin. The thick 
fur of amphibious animals, especially of the ro- 
dents, is best adapted to the production of felt, 
while that of the smaller carnivorous land and 
water animals is sufficiently light to be used 
for clothing. The beaver has consequently been 
of importance to the felt and hat industry, and 
the carnivorous animals to the manufacturer of 
fancy furs. 

In general fur is produced as a physiological 
reaction to seasonal changes and is at its prime 
during the coldest months of the winter. It is 
dependent also on such factors as food and 
shelter and varies in character with changes of 
climate and the age, health and species of the 
animal. The vast continental land areas of the 
north temperate regions, especially the northern 
regions of North America and Asia, are the 
important fur producing areas. Within these 
areas in territory unfavorable to agriculture be- 
cause of geology or climate are extensive conif- 
erous forests, which are es.sential to an abun- 
dance of Rodentia and, in turn, of the important 
fur bearing Carnivora. 

The production of fine fur in large quantities 
demands a vast, thinly populated forested area 
with transportation limited to water in the open 
season. Production conseijuently has been largely 
dependent on peoples who have evolved cul- 
tural traits adapted to these areas, i.e. people 
primarily concerned with hunting. Palaeolithic 
man was probably dependent on wild animals 
for food and clothing in contrast to the depend- 
ence of neolithic man on domesticated animals 
and cereals. During the period of abundant for- 
ests fur was probably an important item of cloth- 
ing, as suggested by Tacitus. With the clearing 
of the land, the increasing scarcity of fur bearing 
animals, the rise of feudalism and the later 
growth of towns the fur trade emerged and fur 
increased in value. The consumption of fur is 
linked to luxury trades and historically the 
growth of the fur trade is closely correlated with 
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the rise of luxury demands, since the large num- 
ber of pelts of small animals necessary for cloth- 
ing precludes their use as common wearing ap- 
parel. It may be doubted whether Mediterranean 
civilizations developed an extensive fur trade, 
but in northern luirope the trade became impor- 
tant with the spread of feudalism. 

The rise of guilds concerned with the fur 
trade reveals the course of its development in 
western Europe. In Leipsic organization of the 
industry began in the ffiurteenth century and 
the furriers’ guild {Kiirschncr innuri^) dates from 
1423. In England the Skinners’ Company dates 
from 1327 and by 1369 furs were being imported 
from Flanders and badger skins from (lermany 
and Flanders. ’Fhe Haberdashers’ Company, 
however, aiisorbed hatters and furriers in 1501, 
until the spread of the fashion in felt hats made 
from fine Spanish wool during Elizabethan times 
led to the formation of a separate felt makers* 
company in 1604. Probably because of the pro- 
nounced rise in Spanish prices with the inflow 
of American treasure in the late sixteenth cen- 
tury there was a decline in imports of Spanish 
wool and a demand for new' sources of felt. 
Before the sixteenth century it is difliuclt to 
trace the history of French furriers as such, 
since for several centuries they tended to be 
dominated by hat makers, who used furs and 
felts. In northern Europe trade in furs prior to 
1600 w'as confined chiefly to supplies from the 
Baltic. 

The spread of Italian hishions, especially to 
France, had probably led to a decline in demand 
for fancy furs and an increased demand for 
staple fur for hats. 'Fhc rise of this demand coin- 
cided with French penetration of the Gulf of 
St. Lawrence in search of areas suitable to the 
production of dried fish for the growing Spanish 
market. Contact was made at the mouths of the 
northerly tributaries of the St. Lawrence with 
hunting Indians and a supply of beaver fur for 
the expanding hat industry was tapped. There 
was an immediate and rapid exjiansion of the 
fur trade across the northern half of the North 
American continent, whose history suggests the 
trade’s general characteristics over a long period 
and over a wide area. The fur trade was the 
point of contact between two widely divergent 
cultures, depended upon the absolute advan- 
tages of the different cultures and had important 
effects on both. The Indians obtained access to 
European goods, especially iron, which revolu- 
tionized their culture to the extent that large 
numbers of people disappeared. When the bea- 
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ver, by virtue of the Indians* knowledge of its 
habits together with the assistance provided by 
European goods, was rapidly wiped out, the 
Indians penetrated farther to the interior, open- 
ing up new lines of trade with more distant 
tribes for the first time and utilizing the large 
eastward flowing waterways of Canada to de- 
velop rapid exploitation of furs. 

The relatively small bulk and high value of 
furs meant a light return cargo in exchange for 
a heavy cargo of cheap and bulky manufactured 
goods. Penetration to the interior accentuated 
the effects of this characteristic of the trade as 
it became necessary to take heavy goods long 
distances, in many cases upstream . Consequently 
ocean transportation adapted to the fur trade 
was opposed to the migration of settlers, and 
increasing costs of transportation to the interior 
drained the energies of the colony, accentuated 
problems of competition and in the main tended 
toward the growth of monopoly and centralized 
control. From the beginning of the seventeenth 
century the tendency toward centralization has 
been conspicuous. 

With the lengthening of transport lines to the 
interior competition threatened from adjoining 
drainage basins, first that of the Richelieu River 
and later that of the Mohawk route to Lake On- 
tario and Hudson Bay. The centralized organiza- 
tion of the colony dependent on the fur trade 
faced serious direct losses of trade and military 
expenditures to check competition. The French 
fur trade was characterized by a continued drain 
on the colony and by collapse of political con- 
trol; eventually the geographic limitations on the 
trade under the prevailing technique led to the 
downfall of New France. 

The trade also had serious effects on the con- 
suming country, not only involving it in the 
colony’s production difficulties but also in diffi- 
culties from the standpoint of consumption. In 
the latter part of the seventeenth century the 
rapid decline of the consumption of beaver, 
largely as a result of fashion changes and the 
competition of other raw materials, created seri- 
ous problems for both New and old France in 
industry, trade and finance. 

Improved transport technique and organiza- 
tion together with industrial and marketing effi- 
ciency facilitated English trade expansion from 
Montreal. The tendency toward centralization 
was shown especially after the outbreak of the 
American Revolution in 1775 in the formation 
of the Northwest Company, which included in 
its trading territory practically all of modern 


Canada. The importance of inbound cargo even- 
tually led to the disappearance of the long Mon- 
treal route, and following the amalgamation of 
the Northwest Company with the Hudson’s Bay 
Company in 1821 the Hudson Bay route by 
York Factory controlled the western trade. Cen- 
tralized organization was particularly important 
in negotiations over boundary disputes, and the 
economic boundaries of the fur trade came to 
correspond closely to Canada’s political bounda- 
ries. The significance of the fur trade for Canada 
was shown in the rapidity with which the coun- 
try was explored and exploited and in the prob- 
lems which followed the adaptation of later types 
of economic development to the political bound- 
aries. The rapidity of its exploitation facilitated 
the intrenchment of its institutional inheritance 
and contributed to the problems which arose 
with its disappearance and the emergence of new 
types of economic activity. The peculiar char- 
acteristics of Canadian development, such as the 
transcontinental and centralized type of rail- 
ways, banks and other institutions, and the im- 
portance of government ownership arc closely 
related to the early dominance of the fur trade. 

Improved transportation, such as river steam- 
boats, railroads and gasoline transport, hastened 
the breakdown of centralized control by encour- 
aging competition and by exhausting fur sup- 
plies. The Hudson s Bay Company has lost 
control relatively but has gained through the 
rise in frontier land values, the establishment of 
retail stores and depots for mining explorations. 
Improvement in transportation facilitated cen- 
tralized control within the organization and the 
share system of the Northwest Company disap- 
peared in favor of the increasing centralization 
of the Hudson’s Bay Company and the intrench- 
ment of the wage system by the end of the 
nineteenth century. 

The fur trade of the United States differed 
from that of Canada primarily because of its 
relatively minor importance. Its development 
was linked more closely with other economic 
activities and consequently it left no such defi- 
nite stamp on the political and economic struc- 
ture. Explorers and traders, first from the St. 
Lawrence basin and later from New York and 
St. Louis, penetrated the fur trading areas of 
the United States. Centralization was worked 
out by Astor in the American Fur Company and 
its subsidiaries but never satisfactorily included 
the whole of the northern United States. The 
rapidity with which settlement followed the fur 
trade led inevitably to difficulties between the 



government and the Indians which were much 
more serious than in Canada. In the United 
States as in Canada the tendency toward cen- 
tralization led to early concentration of wealth 
and enabled the fur trading interests to take 
advantage of other rapid economic developments 
which followed. Astor in the tea trade and in 
New York real estate and Lord Strathcona in 
Canadian railways may be cited as examples. 

In Russia the early fur trade centered in 
the northwest, especially at Novgorod, passing 
across the Baltic Sea through such organizations 
as the Hanseatic League, and in the northeast, 
especially at Nizhni Novgorod, whence mer- 
chandise was shipped south, toward the Black 
and Caspian seas. In the last half of the six- 
teenth century trade developed across the Ural 
Mountains and in its tracks came Russian domi- 
nation of Siberia. Fancy furs, particularly the 
highly valuable sable, occupied a position similar 
to that of the beaver in North America. The 
problem of transportation in Siberia was accen- 
tuated by the northward flowing rivers. The 
supply of furs was less certain than in the case 
of North America, since the cultural discrep- 
ancy between the peoples of Siberia and Russia 
was less pronounced; consequently furs were 
obtained by the Cossacks in tribute rather than 
in trade. Depots were established from Tobolsk 
eastward to Omsk on the Ob, to Yeniseisk and 
Irkutsk on the Yenisei, to Yakutsk on the Lena, 
and to Okhotsk on the Pacifle in 1639. About 
1740 penetration to Kamchatka and northeast- 
ern Siberia led to the discovery of the fur seals 
and sea otters of Bering Strait and the land furs 
of Alaska. The difficulties of trade led to a con- 
tinuation of the tribute policy. The severe com- 
petition which followed the decline of furs and 
the high costs of penetrating Alaska led to cen- 
tralized control in the Russian American Fur 
Company especially after 1799 and to central 
political control. Exhaustion of furs on the south- 
ern Pacific seaboard was hastened by the dis- 
coveries of Cook in 1778. English and American 
ships engaged in the trade, especially that of the 
profitable sea otter, to China. By the end of the 
eighteenth century virgin fur areas had prac- 
tically disappeared in North America and Asia. 

In the nineteenth century there was a steady 
decline of wild furs and a rapid development of 
agriculture, lumber, pulp, paper and mining 
industries in areas formerly occupied by the fur 
trade. The industrial revolution hastened the 
demand for new supplies of raw material and 
the movement of population to new areas. In 
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the northern half of the northern hemisphere the 
legacy of the fur trade was shown in centralized 
economic and political control and in the sudden 
changes in development which characterized de- 
lay, followed by extraordinarily rapid develop- 
ment dependent on the application of mature 
technique to virgin natural resources. The highly 
valued fine furs con.scciuently increased in price 
and in turn were subjected to more rapid ex- 
ploitation. The trend in production of fine furs 
is downward. It may be increased as a result of 
the work of biologists engaged in the study of 
periodic fluctuations in animal life; but, on the 
other hand, the spread of humanitarianism may 
hasten an increase in protiuction of furs from 
farms and a decline in production of furs from 
wild life. 

Rapid improvement of transportation and ex- 
haustion of supplies have created serious labor 
problems. The spread of diseases introduced by 
the wdiite man and the hardships of their work 
have threatened the existence of the Eskimos and 
the Indians who have concentrated their ener- 
gies on trapping while the increasing etfcctive- 
ncss of trapping methods introduced by the 
white man and the widening of the latter’s range 
through use of the gasoline engine have made 
profitable trap}>ing more difficult for the natives. 
Industrial fluctuations in frontier industries and 
the reluctance of frontiersmen to enter mecha- 
nized industry have acted to maintain a large 
steady supply of white trapping labor. 

The decline of native populations and the in- 
crease of white trapj)ers have affected the mar- 
keting structure of the industry. With increasing 
competition monopoly has steadily weakened and 
large numbers of new centers have challenged 
the importance of the older centers. As trans- 
port has improved, cash payment has tended to 
displace the credit system and the white trapper 
has spread the auction market. While marketing 
and manufacturing technique have tended to 
broaden out as a result of n\echanization, the 
difficulty of grading furs has restrained the 
growth of the marketing structure. 

The marketing structure of raw furs has been 
tremendously influenced by the increasing im- 
portance of the United States. The sale of furs 
at the various fairs in Russia and in turn at 
Ixipsic has become less important because of 
Soviet centralized control and despite strenuous 
German efforts to regain the pre-war trade. The 
efforts of the Hudson’s Bay Company to main- 
tain control of the London market have met with 
considerable success by reason of its substantial 
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control of important Canadian producing areas 
and its prestige in marketing. On the other hand, 
the cheaper furs, for which the demand for effi- 
cient grading has been less conspicuous, have 
been sold to an increasing extent in new market- 
ing centers in North America, such as St. Louis, 
New York, Montreal and Winnipeg, which 
emerged during the war. Improvements in com- 
munication, especially the radio, and in trans- 
port have contributed in hastening important 
changes in marketing structure. 

Decline in supply has been accompanied by 
a rise in demand. The growth of metropolitan 
centers, especially in the New World, and the 
rise of a wealthy class seeking luxuries have been 
responsible for a marked increase in consumption 
and rise in the prices of furs, especially since 
1900. The long run effects of decreased supply 
and increased demand which become conspicu- 
ous after that date have reduced the relative 
importance of short run fluctuations. Short run 
fluctuations in demand through changes in fash- 
ion or through the general effects of the business 
cycle after 1900 have been responsible for more 
rapid and violent changes in fur prices, tenden- 
cies which have been most conspicuous with 
fine furs but have also become important for 
lower grade furs. The World War shut off the 
Leipsic market and disrupted the trade; low 
purchasing power of European countries and 
temporary prosperity of the United States in the 
post-war period have tended to accentuate the 
effects of the preceding period. The rise in 
prices, especially of fine furs, has contributed 
to the decline in supply. New sources have been 
tapped, such as the white fox of the arctic region 
during the war, the chinchilla and the nutria of 
South America, the wombat and the kangaroo 
in Australia. High prices have coincided with 
increased efficiency of transport; larger numbers 
of trappers, improved trapping technique and 
more intensive competition have contributed to 
decline in supply. 

The circle of * destruction of product and 
higher prices followed by increased demand, 
which characterizes luxury products, has led to 
conservation measures and attempts to increase 
the product from other sources of supply. Con- 
servation measures have been difficult to adapt 
to the trade. The multiplicity of jurisdictions in 
any one fur trading area make uniformity of 
legislation and administrative machinery diffi- 
cult to achieve. The character of the commodity 
facilitates smuggling and adequate supervision 
is expensive if not impossible. Taxation designed 


to support the enforcement of regulations may 
by increasing costs accentuate the problems so- 
lution of which is sought. Nevertheless, various 
control devices have been developed. Especially 
since 1900 the more important fur producing 
animals have been protected by closed season 
regulations and prohibitions as to methods of 
capture, enforcement being supported by license 
fees paid by trappers and traders, royalties and 
fines. British Columbia has established definite 
boundary lines for small areas and licensed trap 
lines. Especially in Canada and the United 
States reservations have been established and 
organizations for forest fire protection and the 
education of public opinion to the conservation 
of wild life have been encouraged. The Soviet 
government now fully controls the production 
and export of furs in Russia. International agree- 
ments have contributed to the control of very 
valuable fur bearing animals, as in the case of 
the monopoly of the United States over the fur 
seals of the Pribilof Islands in Bering Sea, where 
in 1927 there were 808,870 animals in hand and 
30,298 skins were taken. 

The raising of animals for the production of 
furs has been a striking development following 
the rise of prices. After a long period of experi- 
ment problems of technique in breeding and 
raising animals, in finance and in marketing 
have been gradually solved; for example, fur 
farming of silver fox has become an important 
industry in Prince Edward Island as well as in 
various provinces of Canada, in the United 
States and in Europe. Other species have been 
added and the technique of domestication is 
being slowly worked out. Cheaper grades of fur, 
especially muskrat, have been the object of 
similar interest. Despite fluctuating prices and 
changing fashion the industry has steadily gained 
ground. 

The most significant contribution to the prob- 
lem of meeting the increased demand for furs 
has been the development of improved dyeing 
and manufacturing processes. Sewing machines 
became increasingly important after 1880, vari- 
ous inventions after 1900 led to the application 
of motors and the use of high speed machines, 
and coal tar dyes were improved and adapted 
to furs especially after 1888. Now that large 
quantities of cheap furs (rabbit, opossum, skunk, 
domestic cat, dog, lamb) can be placed on the 
market as products similar in appearance to fine 
furs, new production areas, including South 
America, Australia and Africa, have become 
important. As a result of the introduction of the 
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new methods of preparation the advantages of 
highly technical skill concentrated first in the 
guilds and later in special localities tended to dis- 
appear. Dressing and dyeing industries, formerly 
centered in England, Germany and France, be- 
gan to spread to the United States, which made 
further gains as a result of the war and the emi- 
gration of technical skill from Germany. Thus 
the value of the output of the fur dressing and 
dyeing establishments in the United States in- 
creased from $2,875,000 in 1914 to $34,656,000 
in 1929. This development was also encouraged 
by a tariff on dressed and dyed skins, while the 
import of raw furs is free of duty. Consequently 
the import of raw furs increased enormously 
in the post-war period, while that of dressed 
and dyed merchandise suffered a comparative 
decline. 

The expansion in American dressing and dye- 
ing was concomitant w^ilh the rapid growth of 
the entire fur industry in the United States. The 
value of the output of fur manufacturing shops 
rose from $43,633,000 in 1914 to $198,042,- 
000 in 1923 and $277,058,000 in 1929. The 
increase was due primarily to post-war prosper- 
ity and reflected the general growth of the luxury 
trades; higher prices, however, were also a fac- 
tor. This popular demand stimulated large scale 
production and the handling of cheaper furs, 
the transformation of which into imitations of 
more expensive furs was facilitated in recent 
years by important technical improvements. As 
a result the misnaming of furs increased tre- 
mendously and created a real marketing prob- 
lem. In 1928 the Federal Trade Commission 
called a conference of the interested j^arties to 
eliminate objectionable practises; and rules were 
adopted to standardize the naming of furs, which 
offered partial relief. 

The three constituent factors in the fur indus- 
try, in addition to the trappers and collectors, 
are the dyers and dressers, the manufacturers 
and the wholesale dealers. 'J'he dressers and 
dyers have a considerable investment in their 
plants; they work on a charge basis and some- 
times finance wholesalers and manufacturers. 
The manufacturers prepare for garments the 
skins obtained from the wholesale dealers and 
dispose of their product to garment jobbers and 
department stores. The workers in fur shops, 
skilled craftsmen with a good sense of color, cut, 
match and sew the skins together in sections; 
individual manufacturing processes are neces- 
sary in accordance with the nature of the furs. 
The wholesale dealer purchases the raw skms 
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from the country collectors or imports them 
from abroad, contracts with the dressers and 
dyers and sells to manufacturers, whom he fre- 
quently finances. In addition the large dealer in 
raw furs may have interests in other branches 
of the industry; one large raw fur cfunpany in 
New ork, which increased its business from 
$300,000 in 1901 to $12,000,000 in 1929, re- 
cently acquired the controlling interest in the 
largest tiir coat jobbing concern in the United 
States. Most of the dealer business is transacted 
on credit; in 1928 the credit sales of members 
ol the American Fur Merchants’ Association 
were $138,000,000, the cash sales only $15,000,- 
000. Cash transactions are the rule at the fur 
auctions, which handle in addition to some im- 
ported furs about one third of the American 
fur take. All branches of the industry tend to 
concentrate in the New York area; in 1927, for 
example, 2029 of the country’s 2756 establish- 
ments were located in New York City. 

Changes in the industry have affected the 
marketing structure of the finished product. The 
difliculty of standardizing fine furs has been 
responsible on the one hand for the continued 
importance of the highly skilled firms and of the 
exclusive stores, especially in fashion centers, 
and on the other hand for the importance of a 
large number of small firms. ’The enormous 
increase in the production of low grade furs has 
made the fur manufacturing industry sensitive 
to style changes and enhanced its speculative 
character; it has also emphasized the importance 
of standard marketing machinery, strengthening 
the position of such organizations as department 
stores in the handling of the finished product. 
I'he luxury character of the commodity and its 
speculative character intensify the importance of 
finns with an established reputation. 

The highly speculative character of the Amer- 
ican fur industry has been aggravated in recent 
years by rapid growth, an increase in the num- 
ber of small competitive concerns and the preva- 
lence of credit transactions. The slump which 
began in 1926 grew^ steadily worse, so that the 
output of fur goods in 1929 was considerably 
lower than in 1927. Among its basic causes were 
overbuying of raw materials, overproduction, 
the maintenance of prices on a high level de- 
spite the sharp fluctuations, and the lowered 
quality of products. The results were most se- 
vere among the smaller dressers and dyers, 382 
of whom failed in 1928 with losses of $13,528,- 
000. The industry has been considering plans 
for control and stabilization. There have also 
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been attempts to stabilize conditions on an in- 
ternational scale; the Leipsic International Fur 
Exposition in 1930, at which the United States 
was well represented, discussed proposals for 
an international court of arbitration, an inter- 
national credit bureau and agreements on grad- 
ing, misnaming and other subjects. 

The instability of the industr)^ creates ex- 
treme insecurity of employment. Wages arc 
apparently high, but they benelit only a minority 
of highly skilled and steadily employed workers; 
the rest earn considerably less primarily because 
of chronic unemployment. Since the 1926 slump 
approximately one half of the workers employed 
in the fur manufacturing shops in New York 
City have been almost continuously unemployed. 
These conditions produced unrest among the 
members of the International Fur Workers’ 
Union and the left wing secured control of the 
union in 1926. A strike in 1927 was unsuccess- 
ful, and the continuous internal dissensions led 
to the reorganization of the union by the com- 
bined efforts of the old officials, the employers 
and the American Federation of Labor; its mem- 
bership, however, declined to less than 3000 in 
1929 as compared with 11,400 in 1925. The 
communist group organized an independent 
union with a considerable membership; it is a 
part of the Needle Trades’ Industrial Union. 

The fur trade is an index of the decreasing 
disparity between the cultures of the northern 
hemisphere resulting from the spread of indus- 
trialism. Machine industry, seeking forests and 
mines, has taken possession of territory formerly 
controlled by the fur trade and has contributed 
to the decline of wild life and of fur trapping 
by the aborigines. The eff ects of machine indus- 
try on demand have been scarcely less impor- 
tant. The demand of metropolitan centers in the 
north temperate areas of Europe and Asia for 
furs was dependent on the existence of distinct 
social classes. Furs were used as an item of dress 
designed to emphasize class distinction because 
they were obtained from distant areas and were 
correspondingly expensive. 'Fheir early signifi- 
cance with relation to men’s clothing declined 
with the growing importance of women’s cos- 
tumes as a more subtle device for enhancing 
the prestige of wealth. The increasing use of 
silk for that purpose was accompanied by the 
employment of fancy furs, especially in the man- 
ufacture of coats as a complement to lighter 
clothing. Rapid exploitation of the resources of 
the New World created new demands for furs 
as a most satisfactory medium of emphasizing 


the status of the nouveaux riches at the same 
time that it undermined the supply of fine furs 
for the future. The aristocracy now found that 
furs were no longer of distinctive importance 
to the maintenance of its position and its de- 
mand for fine furs declined accordingly. The 
increasing demand of larger numbers of women 
for furs has been met only by recourse to the 
increasing efficiency of machine industry. Tlx; 
rise of democracy has become the dominating 
factor in the world’s fur trade. 

Harold A. Innis 
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FURNITURE 
General and Historical. The history of the 
invention and development of furniture must 
study man’s pursuit of comfort from the rigors 
of migratory life to the sedentary domesticity of 
contemporary centralized living. Fulfilling a less 
crucial function than shelter or clothing, the use 
of furniture follows upon the accumulation of 
an economic surplus and the estahlishmenl of 
the home, with the consequent opportunities for 
leisure and for the cultivation of romfort, pres- 
tige and aesthetic pleasure. 'J'he nomadic char- 
acter of much of primitive society, \\ith the 
frequent migration of families to better sources 
of food supply, forbids the transportation and 
hence the use of furniture; a bed (jf skins on the 
hard ground fulfils the needs of tough active 
bodies. The emphasis in primitive society, how- 
ever, is on community life rather than on that of 
the individual dwelling. Furniture becomes a 
concern only with the development of a settled 
and relatively peaceful life either in cities or in 
agricultural communities. Then arises the sacred 
tradition of hearth and home, and the home 
acquires its nucleus of bed, table and chair. 

Although the nature of the Greek climate is 
such that no actual examples of Greek furniture 
are extant, some knowledge of it is possible, 
thanks to the countless illustrations of the daily 
life of the Greeks which still exist in vase paint- 
ing and sculpture. In the earliest Greek period 
there appears the thr'ynus, the high seat of god 
or dignitary when the Olympians consorted with 
mortals. In council or at the games headmen sat 
ceremonially on thrones, while subordinates oc- 
cupied benches or stools. The figures arc shown 
feasting, reclining on their beds or couches, eat- 
ing from small three-legged tables which could 
be removed or slipped beneath the couch. The 
wooden couches either have turned legs identical 
in pattern with earlier Egyptian examples or 
borrow somewhat clumsily from architectural 
design. Except for the beautiful klistnoSy or re- 
clining chair, used chiefly by women, the Greeks 
owe all their furniture forms to the Egyptians. 
They invested these borrowed patterns, how- 
ever, with that same regard, fresh and new to 
the world, for plastic and not merely symbolic- 
form which made Greek architecture the sub- 
lime achievement of antique art. Although early 
furniture is largely ceremonial, the functional 
element played an important part in Greek 
furniture. The Greek, still the soldier, had about 
him only what he could use, utilitarian forms 
exquisitely molded and decorated. Luxury' was 
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apparent in the soft mattresses, the beautiful 
dressings of the beds, the dyed and embroidered 
silk and woolen co\ ers. 

in the commercial civilization of the Hellen- 
istic period the elements of luxury were inten- 
sified. In the hands of the provincial Romans 
who had become world conquerors Greek furni- 
ture underwent a considerable change. '^Fhe Ro- 
man genius for power and organization preyed 
upon Greek perfection with clumsy fingers, at- 
tempting to possess an art which, in becoming 
the vehicle of power, wealth and ostentation lost 
its magic. The Romans used the same forms as 
the reeks, the throne, chair, couch, stool and 
chest, and in addition the three-legged pedestal 
table and an ancestor of the parlor sofa. But 
they made heavy the clear grace of (Treek form 
and added bronze, gold, ivory, rare veneers of 
w^ood and shell, precious marbles and gems. 
Such furniture was needed for a landowning 
and commercial aristocracy that lived in palatial 
houses thronged with slaves. It transcended its 
functional uses aiul became luxurious and even 
purely decorative. 

In Byzantium the survival of Hellenistic cul- 
ture continued for centuries to inspire furniture 
of elaborate and debased, strongly orientalized 
classical forms in an almost static tradition down 
to the fall of Constantinople in the fifteenth 
century. In western Europe the growth of new 
cities after the barbarian invasions called forth 
furniture which was but the further perpetua- 
tion of late Roman forms in a series of ever 
uglier repetitions. Among Teutonic peoples the 
making of furniture was practised as a craft, 
\vith almost no variation from the late Roman 
type, down to the end of the fourteenth century. 
'Ehroughout the great ages of Gothic architec- 
ture this furniture shows, save in the churches 
and monasteries, no direct influence of Gothic 
design. As a craft it retained a fair degree of 
utilitarian dignity. In Scandinavia a wild and 
primitive people made furniture of solid wood 
carved with intricate interlacery, full of dragons, 
scenes of fighting, piracy and treasure hunting. 
In Paris, the world renowned center of the 
furniture industry throughout the Middle Ages, 
artisans made rich seats, couches, tables, chests, 
dressers and cupboards for king and baron. 
Great skill if little taste was shown in handling 
solid gold, ivory and precious stones at fabulous 
costs. Furniture in the Middle Ages as in Rome 
followed consuming power and was chiefly re- 
served for those at the apex of the social pyramid. 
Like the landless proletariat who had poured 
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into Rome the mediaeval serf had little if any 
furniture — a bench, a table, possibly a bed. 

The brilliant consumers’ civilization of the 
fifteenth to seventeenth centuries broadened the 
market for costly furniture. The commercial 
revolution brought with it the rise of the rich 
Flemish and Burgundian cities and the dawning 
Renaissance culture of the Italian city-states. A 
rich bourgeoisie became part of the class struc- 
ture, and in the homes of wealthy merchants 
furniture of a new elegance superseded the 
heavy clumsiness of the Middle Ages. The pomp 
of a reestablished court life demanded the dec- 
orative furniture of luxurious living. A fresh 
impetus was given to furniture design. A new 
structural principle, first seen in van Eyck’s 
paintings of Ghent, liberated design from the 
confines of solid wood to a new structural tech- 
nique of holding thin panels between rails and 
stiles — thus was the Gothic structural principle 
at length translated into wood. From this inno- 
vation grew larger and more elaborate forms of 
chest and dresser, especially since the division of 
the design into horizontal and vertical members 
was perfectly suited to the pilasters, cornices 
and panels of the renascent classical manner. 
Italy throughout the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries produced pieces of unmatched crafts- 
manship and imagination. The fire of her dec- 
orative artists, now at the peak of their glory 
as pope and merchant prince demanded more 
and newer beauty, produced chests, beds and 
cabinets of great fineness. 

Architecture and furniture now came to par- 
allel each other in development and to play 
related roles. With the rise of the French mon- 
archy the baroque style is seen in constant 
struggle with the purer classical manner of 
Vignola. Already apparent is the gradual en- 
croachment of dogmatic rules of design, which 
reached its climax in the triumph of empirical 
classicism in the French Revolution. Through- 
out this era the ever increasing mastery of fur- 
niture technique, the richness and luxury of the 
pieces with their exquisite carving, rare veneers, 
tortoise shell, gilt, inlay and marbles reflect the 
gratified tastes of the aristocracy. 

The dominance of classicism in eighteenth 
century art had its effect on furniture forms. 
But the revival of the concept of classical democ- 
racy in the French Revolution, the introduction 
of the machine and the spread of an industrial- 
ized and relatively democratic culture in the 
nineteenth century had more far reaching ef- 
fects. On the one hand, the decline of the aris- 


tocracy and the broadening of the middle class 
with its rising standard of living increased the 
demand for furniture. A society in which the 
old class structure had disintegrated and in 
which pecuniary values were dominant had to 
resort to what Veblen calls “conspicuous con- 
sumption” to maintain the boundaries between 
the new classes. The home became a social ideal 
— ^the object of sentiment and the criterion of 
prestige — and the demand for furniture, once 
linked with court and mansion, was now linked 
with the middle class home. The era of roman- 
ticism led ultimately in furniture to the practise 
of eclecticism, or the choosing of period styles 
for reproduction in furniture design. The fan- 
tastically romantic forms of the Victorian era 
correspond to a vogue for “life as it is not,” the 
escape of a people to ideas more felicitous than 
the unlovely reality of the dawning machine age. 

The coming of the machine meant more than 
the displacement of the skilled cabinetmakers, 
local craftsmen and home construction of furni- 
ture. It meant also quantity output and stimu- 
lated selling. The furniture industry was forced 
to exploit every weakness of humanity under the 
necessity to sell. Period styles furnished the 
easiest and surest approach to popular taste and 
could with the aid of photography be ever more 
readily copied. Furniture was now made in 
“suites” for the purpose of selling five or six 
rather than one or two pieces at a time. The 
process of democratization and high pressure 
selling has left scarcely a home, even among the 
poor, uncluttered by a miscellaneous array of 
furniture. But the imitation of handcraft by 
machine technique has proved wasteful and 
aesthetically barren. Craftsmen have practically 
disappeared 

In an effort to remedy this situation, the result 
of romanticism plus commercial exploitation, 
the so-called modern movement is attempting 
to rehabilitate creative design in furniture. The 
modern designer is taking stock of modern living 
conditions, modern architectural innovations 
and modem needs and by so doing is trying to 
reintroduce the method of functionalism. He is 
compelled to take account of the heightened 
mobility of life and the urban congestion which 
makes every inch of space valuable. He is also 
considering the problem of the difference be- 
tween hand and machine technique and the 
profusion of new structural materials and meth- 
ods. Metal furniture forecasts the application of 
steel engineering to furniture. 

Edwin Avery Park 
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Furniture Industry. Until recently furni- 
ture was produced mainly for the requirements 
of an aristocracy of wealth; other people had to 
make their own crude furniture or live without 
any. During the seventeenth and eighteenth cen- 
turies in most European countries the output of 
furniture increased considerably — ornate and 
luxurious furniture for the aristocracy, substan- 
tial furniture for the rising middle class; but the 
output was still for a very limited class market. 
Even throughout a large part of the nineteenth 
century the common man still depended for 
what little furniture he had on the ordinary 
house carpenter or on his own manual dexterity. 

The producer of fine furniture, the master 
cabinetmaker, usually worked in a small shop 
with a bench, a number of hand tools, his ap- 
prentice and perhaps a few journeymen. Even 
before the introduction of machinery, however, 
many large producers of furniture in Europe 
operated on a factory basis and developed con- 
siderable specialization. In the United States in 
1816 there were some cabinet shops with a yearly 
output of #100,000 and many shops which spe- 
cialized in the production of chairs. But small 
cabinet shops and custom made furniture were 
typical. 

During the first two thirds of the nineteenth 
century furniture making was slowly trans- 
formed from a handicraft into an industry under 
the influence of widening markets and techno- 
logical progress. As the basic woodworking ma- 
chines, such as power saws and wood turning 
and planing machines, were developed they were 
gradually introduced into the cabinet shops. The 
machines generally did not cause specialization 
at first and were regardetl merely as additional 
tools. As they became more complex, however, 
a specialized group of highly skilled machine 
craftsmen appeared, and in the larger establish- 
ments there developed a subdivision of labor 
even among the users of hand tools. 

The industrialization of furniture making went 
on most rapidly and reached its greatest devel- 
opment in the United States. By i860, although 
the industry still centered in New England and 
middle Atlantic seaboard towns, where it was 
largely carried on in small establishments for 
local trade, it had started to move to the new 
centers of population in the west, where many 
factories were equipped with machinery from 
the start. One factory in Cincinnati, for example, 
had over 500 employees and eighty power driven 
machines. It was not until the seventies, how- 
ever, that with the further improvement of ma- 
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chinery and reduction of costs, the substitution 
of quantity production for custom made goods, 
the rapid growth of transportation facilities and 
the widening of markets, the increased purchas- 
ing power of a rising middle class and the greater 
availability of liquid capital, the factory began 
to dominate the industry and pushed the old 
cabinetmaker farther and farther into the back- 
ground. 

Under the influence of industrialization, quan- 
tity production and widening markets the out- 
put of the furniture industry increased rapidly. 
It rose in the United States from #17,663,000 
in iSqq to #77,846,000 in i86q and #125,316,000 
in 1899. Output in 1914 was #265,706,000, an 
increase even more moderate if the rise in prices 
is considered. In this the furniture industry re- 
flected the general slowing down (jf economic 
expansion during the period. Another great in- 
crease occurred from 1919 to 1929, when output 
rose from $579,906,000 to #940,918,000, an 
increase so much the larger because of the sub- 
stantial decline in prices. 'Ehis growth reflected 
the increase in consumer purchasing power and 
the increased demand for store and office equip- 
ment. 

While the industry grew^ tremendously, the 
growth of concentration was not correspondingly 
great. The number of furniture making estab- 
lishments declined considerably from 1869 to 
1899, but they have since increased twofold — 
from 1814 in 1899 to 3763 in 1929. 'Ehis is to 
be explained largely by the fact that mechaniza- 
tion was not so great as in other industries. 
Although the total horse power used by the in- 
dustry almost quadrupled between 1899 and 
1927, horse power per wage earner in the furni- 
ture industry increased only 79 percent as com- 
pared with an increase of 117 percent for all 
manufacturing Industries in the United States. 
Quantity production, considered in terms of 
thousands in automobile plants, remains in terms 
of hundreds in even the largest furniture fac- 
tories. The whole productive process has been 
greatly accelerated, but some case goods still 
require from 30 to 120 days to build. While the 
industry has grown enormously, a great many 
small furniture establishments have persisted 
and in several centers they still dominate the 
industry. These small shops generally make lim- 
ited quantities of furniture to order and use only 
a few simple machines for work preliminary to 
the more difficult tasks of cabinetmaking. 

The leading type of furniture manufactured in 
the United States has been wooden household 
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furniture, some of which is upholstered. While 
this class has accounted for most of the industry’s 
growth, in recent years production of furniture 
for offices and stores and of metal furniture 
especially for offices and hospitals has become 
increasingly important. 


Value of Furnituke Output in the United States, 
1929 

(In $1000) 


Class of 
Furniture 

Total 

W'OOD 

M 2TAL 

Fiber, 

Rattan, 

Reeii 

AND 

Willow 

Household 

bs 0,023 

61 1, 681 

30.443 

16,899 

Office and store 

193,350 

135,1^40 

57.510 

# 

Public buildings 

41,044 

28,691 

12,353 

• 

Professional 

14,2X3 

6,454 

7,820 


Lockers 

5.233 

8 

5,225 

— 

Total 

912,942 

781,195 

113,360 

18.387 


* Tncluflfd in fiRiirc for wood to avoid disclosing output of indi- 
vidual pstablishinents. 

Source: Prtdiminary reports of United States Census of Man- 
ufactures, 1929. 

An outstanding characteristic of the industry 
has been its concentration in a few states. New 
York was the leading producer from 1859 
1929, but its lead steadily diminished. With the 
growth of new population centers and the open- 
ing of new timber resources in the middle west, 
Illinois, Michigan and Indiana became of major 
importance in the eighties, and at this time 
Grand Rapids became an outstanding center. 
During the nineties North Carolina turned to 
furniture manufacture as an early step in its 
industrialization and in 1929 it ranked fifth. In 
1889 the five leading furniture states (New York, 
Illinois, Massachusetts, Michigan and Ohio) 
produced 63 percent of the total output and in 
1929 the share of the five leading states (New 
York, Illinois, Indiana, Michigan and North 
Carolina) amounted to 57 percent. Certain states 
produce a very large proportion of certain classes 
of furniture. Thus in 1929 Indiana was the 
largest producer of wooden kitchen furniture, 
New York and Illinois of metal household fur- 
niture. The industry has also for many years 
formed important centers in certain cities, al- 
though the aggregate importance of these cen- 
ters to the industry has diminished. Thus the 
value of the product of the seven largest furni- 
ture producing cities (among them New York, 
Chicago, Grand Rapids and Philadelphia) was 
53 percent of the total in 1889 and only 32 
percent in 1925. 


Furniture manufacture is still a comparatively 
small scale industry; but, while there were 3763 
establishments in 1929, the concentration which 
prevails is considerable, although not so large as 
in most other industries. There have been sev- 
eral important mergers since the World War, 
and in 1925 one seventh of furniture making 
establishments produced two thirds of the total 
output. But in no instance did a single firm con- 
trol any major branch of the industry. In 1923, 
however, the Federal Trade Commission re- 
vealed that certain practises of four leading fur- 
niture manufacturers’ associations, whose mem- 
bers produced about 30 percent of the country’s 
household furniture, tended to fix prices. Among 
other things these associations hired one expert 
wffio without making any real cost studies pub- 
lished theoretical minimum “selling values” of 
representative articles of furniture which prac- 
tically determined prices. In 1920 these manu- 
facturers made an average net profit of 28 per- 
cent on their investment. During the eight years 
following the investigation severe competition 
among the majority of manufactures revived. 

The growth of large furniture factories and 
the widening of market areas have been accom- 
panied by the development of a number of 
marketing devices which have largely displaced 
the old relationship between cabinetmaker and 
consumer. Because most furniture is bulky, un- 
standardized and difficult to evaluate without 
examining, the system of holding markets for 
short periods of time two or four times a year 
at leading furniture centers has grown in popu- 
larity since the first market was held in Boston 
in 1874. With the growth of the furniture indus- 
try in the southern states the Southern Furniture 
Exposition was organized at High Point, North 
Carolina, in 1913. Markets are also held by 
Pacific coast manufacturers, who largely supply 
local needs as eastern competition is made diffi- 
cult by high freight rates. But the most impor- 
tant markets are held at Chicago and Grand 
Rapids. The one held in Chicago, which is by 
far the largest in the country, attracts hundreds 
of manufacturers, practically all of whom bring 
out at least one new style of furniture at each 
market. In 1928 manufacturers accounting for 
over 90 percent of the country’s furniture pro- 
duction were represented at the Chicago market, 
where they did almost a quarter of their total 
business for the year. Furniture buyers either 
place orders with manufacturers or examine the 
exhibits with the idea of placing orders later in 
the season. This latter practise has increased with 
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the growth of hand to mouth buying. Since 1920 
groups of buying syndicates have frequently 
been formed, generally by small retailers, to 
secure the price concessions that manufacturers 
grant for large purchases and to compete suc- 
cessfully with larger retail units. Most furniture, 
however, is sold to the retailer on the basis of 
photographs and descriptions by the traveling 
commission broker, who represents a mnnher of 
different manufacturers. 

More furniture is sold by independent furni- 
ture and house furnishing stores than by any 
other type of retailer, but the relative impor- 
tance of their sales is declining. During the 
decade following the World War department 
stores and chain stores in the United States 
greatly increased in importance as furniture out- 
lets; in 1926 chain stores made almost one third 
of the furniture sales in eleven cities. Mail order 
houses are important outlets for the rural sec- 
tions. There is an overabundance of retail fur- 
niture stores: one existed for every 2665 people 
in 1925; in eleven cities it percent of the inde- 
pendent stores accounted for 69 percent of the 
total sales. Competition is severe and failures 
numerous. Except during the regular February 
and August sales most retailers have a particu- 
larly high mark up, 100 percent being quite 
usual. This is partly due to high sales costs, the 
unusually high expense required for shipping, 
repairing and refinishing work and the ignorance 
of most consumers. The majority of consumers 
must depend on the retailers’ statement to know 
what they are purchasing. Even where misrep- 
resentation is not intended — and it is more gen- 
eral and flagrant in this industry than in most — 
a large proportion of the sale.smcn know very 
little about what they are selling, and there is a 
tremendous amount of ambiguity in ordinary 
furniture terminology. The consumer, more- 
over, is forced to pay the price of the wide 
choice of furniture styles. Several hundred com- 
peting manufacturers bring out at least one new 
style two or four times a year, which perhaps 
results in an excessive variety, as most people 
make large purchases of furniture only once or 
twice in a lifetime. 

In 1929 the American furniture industry em- 
ployed 192,057 wage earners. Most of them were 
semiskilled and unskilled workers, because of 
departmentalization and division of labor within 
departments, automatic machinery and, espe- 
cially since the World War, the introduction of 
straight line production methods. Even the work 
of the upholsterer, which for years had required 
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a considerable amount of skill, is being sub- 
divided SC) that it can be performed by semi- 
skilled w'orkers. Nevertheless, a number of tasks 
even in the highly mechanized plants require a 
great deal of skill, as, for instance, the construc- 
tion of samples, some finishing jobs and settiiv/ 
and operating certain machines. Wages \’aii 
greatly and not always in relation to skill. Ir 
1929, for example, the average actual earnings 
per Week of hand carvers were S42.66; male up- 
holsterers S33*fii» female upholsterers $16.93; 
male assemblers and cabinetmakers $28.44; 
helpers $15.13; and female lielpers $10.37. 
average for all furniture workers in the United 
States was $25.12 for males and $16.03 
males; and among the leading furniture states it 
ranged from $30.21 for males and $21.17 for 
females in Illinois to $17.61 for males and $10.00 
for females in North Carolina. Average yearly 
earnings in 1929 amounted to $1235 compared 
with an average of $1306 for manufacturing 
industries as a whole. In the same year the aver- 
age number of hours actually worked per week 
by all furniture workers was fifty. 

Unionism in the furniture industry is insig- 
nificant. The first important trade union of fur- 
niture workers in America, the Furniture Work- 
ers’ National Union, founded in 1873, was com- 
posed primarily of German cabinetmakers. In 
1895 it merged with the Machine Wood Work- 
ers’ organization and became the Amalgamated 
Wood Workers’ International Union. In 1912 
the Amalgamated merged with the Brotherhood 
of Carpenters and Joiners, which since then has 
had jurisdiction over the majority of furniture 
workers but, with the exception of a small num- 
ber of highly skilled men, has had very few 
members in the industry. By 1931 it had prac- 
tically given up the idea of organizing furniture 
workers. Five other craft unions with consider- 
able jurisdiction in the industry have practically 
no members in this field. I’he Ujiholsterers’, 
Carpet and Linoleum Mechanics’ International 
Union, however, for many years has had a num- 
ber of members scattered through small shops. 

Mechaniziition and large scale production 
started much later and have not gone nearly so 
far in Europe as in America. The greater part 
of furniture is produced in small shops by man- 
ufacturers who are frequently also salesmen and 
artisans, by skilled workers generally trained in 
the apprentice and master tradition 01 by crafts- 
men working in their own homes. There is a 
large output of fine furniture, particularly in 
Paris, Vienna and London, and a great number 
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of small shops specializing in the imitation of 
period furniture. Modern factories exist, how- 
ever, in all the important furniture producing 
countries, and in certain regions the smaller 
establishments and especially the home workers 
are finding it difficult to compete with the fac- 
tory. Industrialization is greatest in Ciermany, 
where many furniture factories are highly mech- 
anized and specialized and manufacturers are 
organized in closely knit trade associations. The 
production of office and metal furniture is in- 
creasing in France, England and Germany. 
Nevertheless, the custom cabinet shop holds its 
position in Europe because of the large propor- 
tion of individualistic high grade furniture de- 
manded by the wealthy and the relatively small 
purchasing power of the European masses. This 
is strikingly apparent in France, the greatest 
European furniture producing country. Furni- 
ture making in Asia is still at the handicraft 
stage, producing massive, richly carved and in- 
laid furniture for wealthy natives and foreigners; 
there are, however, a few modern factories in 
Japan and India. 

In Great Britain between 1907 and 1924 the 
selling value of the products of the furniture, 
cabinetmaking and upholstering trades increased 
from ^10,969,000 to j(j28, 5 18,000 and employ- 
ees increased from 74,119 to 82,841. In 1924 
about a fifth were females; t 6 percent of the 
males and 37 percent of the females were under 
eighteen years old. About half of the boys and 
many of the girls were apprentices or learners. 
Weekly wages ranged from seventy to eighty-six 
shillings in London and from sixty to eighty-two 
shillings in the provinces. In 1927 the industry 
was quite well organized and the normal work 
week was from forty-four to forty-seven hours. 
Approximately eight trade unions had jurisdic- 
tion over the industry; of these the National 
Amalgamated Furnishing Trades Association 
and the Amalgamated Union of Upholsterers 
were the most important. Since 1893 the Deut- 
scher Holzarbeiter Verband has done a great 
deal to improve the conditions of German furni- 
ture workers. 

Foreign trade on the whole plays a very minor 
part in the furniture industry with the exception 
of expensive and high quality furniture, as in 
the case of French exports, and metal office fur- 
niture in the case of the United States. In the 
latter country imports and exports comprised 
barely i percent of its total production of wooden 
Furniture in 1927; total exports amounted to 
$3,183,000 and imports to $4,631,000. There is. 


however, a considerably larger interchange of 
funiiture within Europe. In 1927 European 
countries imported, mainly from each other, 
$32,674,000 worth of furniture and exported 
$17,657,000 worth; two thirds of the exports 
were by France, the United Kingdom, Ger- 
many, Belgium and Czechoslovakia. The small 
importance of foreign trade is largely due to the 
bulk of furniture, differences in construction 
needed for different climatic conditions, the 
popularity of national styles, particularly among 
the wealthy, and the comparatively small pur- 
chasing power of lower middle and working 
classes in countries other than the United States. 

George Marsiiai.l 

See: Art; ARCHiTEriiiRE; Industrial Arts; Taste; 
Fashion; Handicraft; Housing; Standards of Liv- 
ing; Royal Court; Landed Estates; Middle Class; 
Home Ownfrship. 

Consult: For General and Historical: Richter, G. 
M. A., Ancient Furniture; a History of Greeks Etruscan 
and Roman Furniture {i )xford 1 026); Fculncr, A. , Kunst- 
geschichte des Mabels seit dem Altertum (3rd ed. Berlin 
1927); Viollet-le-r 3 uc, E. E., Dictionnaire raisonne du 
mohilier frangais de Vepoque car/mniiffienne a la renais- 
sance, 6 vols. (Pans 1854-75); Falke, O. von, DcuUdie 
Mabel des Mittelalters und der Renaissance (Stuttgart 
1924); Bode, W. von, Das itaiienische Ilausmdbel der 
Kewmssame ( Leipsic 1902), tr. byM. K. Hewick (New 
York 1921); Schottniiiller, F., Furniture and Interior 
Decoration of the Italian Renaissance (New' York 1921); 
Felice, Ro^er de, Le meuble frangais sous Louis xiv et 
la re^ence (Paris 1922), tr. by F. M. Atkinson (London 
1927); Macquoid, Percy, A History of English Furni- 
ture, 4 vols. (London 1904-08); Cescinsky, Herbert, 
En^flish Furniture of the Eighteenth Century, 3 \'oIs. 
(London 1 909-11); Lockwood, L. V., Colonial Furni- 
ture in America, 2 vols. (New York 1913); Park, E. A., 
Ne 7 v Backf^rounds for a Nejv Age (New Y'ork 1927) 
ch. iv; Veblen, Thorstein, Theory of the Leisure Class 
(new cd. New York 1918) ch. vi; Mumford, L.ewis, 
“The American Dwelling-House” in American Aier- 
cury, vol. xix (1930) 469-77. 

For Furniture Industry: United States, Federal 
Trade Commission, “Household FurnitUTG** Report on 
House Furnishings . . . , 3 vols. (1923-25) vol. i; John- 
son, A. P., and Sironen, M. K., Manual of the Furni- 
ture Arts and Crafts (Grand Rapids 1928); Kor- 
stian, C. F., The Economic Development of the Furni- 
ture Industry of the South and Its Future Dependence 
upon Forestry, North Carolina, Department of Con- 
servation and Development, Economic Paper no. 57 
(Raleigh 1926); Dankert, Clyde E., Trends and 
Problems in the Marketing of Furniture (typewritten, 
Chicago 1930), and “The Marketing of Furniture 
in Journal of Business, vol. iv (1931) 26-47, 149-73; 
United States, Immigration Commission, Immigrants 
in Industries, pt. xv, United States, Senate, 6ist 
Cong., 2nd sess., Document no. 633 (1911) p. 463- 
603; United States, Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
“Wages and Hours of Labor in the Furniture Indus- 
try 1910 to 1929,” Bulletin, no. 526 (1931); Berglund, 
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A., and others, Labor in the Industrial Southy Univer- 
sity of Virginia, Institute for Research in the Social 
Sciences, Institute Monograph no. ix (Richmond 
1930) P* 21-38, 155-67; Great Britain, Ministry of 
Labour, Report of an Enquiry into Apprenticeship and 
Training for the Skilled Occupations in Great Britain 
and Northern I reland y ig25-26^ 7 vols. (London 1927- 
28) vol. ii, p. 69-93; United States, Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce, “European Markets for 
Furniture,” Trade Inf ormation Bulletin ^ no. 374(1925); 
Bouchieu, Jules, Uindustrie du meuble a, Toulouse 
(Toulouse 1922); Ilofstetter, C. A., Die ivirtschaft- 
li(he Organisation der schzveizerischen Mcibel Industrie 
(Weinfeldcn 1922); King, E. T., and Baldwin, Elbert, 
“Can America Export More Wooden Furniture?” in 
Furniture Manufacturer ^ vol. xxxviii (August 1929) 
39-42, 84-87. 

FUSTEL DE COULANGES, NUMA -DENYS 
(1830-89), French historian. Fustcl de Cou- 
langes, who was siiccessi\'cly professor at the 
University of Strasbourg, the Ecole Normale, 
the Sorbonne and finally director of the Ecole 
Normale, made his reputation through his fa- 
mous Ja 7 cite antique y which was a pioneer com- 
parative study of Roman and Hellenic societies. 
Without giving up his studies of antiquity, as 
diverse memoirs testify, he then undertook his 
IJistoire des institutions politiques de Vancienne 
FrancCy which he completed only as far as the 
Carolingian period. His work betrays both the 
unconscious influence of romanticism, which 
had introduced into the interpretation of history 
the notion of the spontaneous, and a very de- 
cided reaction against romantic thought in some 
of its significant features. He hated subjectivism 
in historical interpretation, practised Cartesian 
doul)t regarding all testimony and based all his 
conclusions on original texts. Of archaeology he 
had little knowledge. It has been possible to 
reproach him for not weighing the authenticity 
of his documents with sufficient care; but once 
he admitted a text as genuine he insisted on 
determining its exact meaning, and his analyses 
of vocabularies remain models. He rejected the 
abuse of the racial interpretation of history dear 
to romanticism and w^as dominated by the idea 
of evolution. He attempted to prove that the 
Teutonic invasions of the fourth and fifth cen- 
turies were gradual, not violent and destructive, 
and to refute the idea that the Middle Ages were 
a Teutonic creation. 'J’he elements of the past 
found in the French Middle Ages were m his 
opinion chiefly of Roman origin. The ignorance 
of the ancient German societies which he is 
plays was due to insufficient means of informa- 
tion, not to nationalistic bias. In La ate antt^ 
his main emphasis is laid on religious p e- 
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nomena, which he believed gave rise to law; in 
his later works a larger place is given to material 
interests. 

Fustcl’s work was very much discussed during 
his lifetime, and although many of his theses are 
now contested it still has profound influence 
upon historians and upon French sociologists. 
The political conclusions that have been drawn 
from his writings by members of the Action 
Fran^aise cannot be attributed to him. His influ- 
ence in England is revealed in the writings of 
Seebohm and Ashley; it was much more tardy 
in Germany. 

Marc Bloch 

Important zvorkw La cite antique (Paris 1864, 28th ed. 
Paris 1924), tr. by Willard Small (Boston 1874, 12th 
cd. Boston H)Oi); lUstoirv des institutions politiques 
de Vanctenne France (Pans 1875), cd. by C. L. Jullian 
in 6 vols. (Pans 1888-92; vols. i-iii 3rd cd. 1901-13, 
vol. V 4th ed. 1914» ^'i 2nd ed. 1907). 

Consult: Arbois de Jubainville, II. d’, Deux manihes 
d\rnre Vlnstoire (I'aris 1896); Guiraud,^ Paul, Fustel 
de Coulangcs (I^iris 1H96); C’hampion, ICdouard, Les 
idees politiques et re/tgieuses de Fustel de Coulanges 
(l*aris 1903); PfisU'r, Christian, Bloch, Marc, (irenier, 
Albert, Pi^aniol, Andre, and C^avaij^nac, E., in I/AL 
sace franfaisr, vol. xix (1930) 204-16; Diehl, C^harlcs, 
Julian, C’amille, (ilotz, (iustave, and Pfistcr, Chris- 
tian, in Revue inter national e de V enseignement y vol, 
Ixxxiv (1930) 178-203; Tourneur-Aumont, ]. M., 
Fustel de Coulanges (Pai is 1 93 1 ). 

GABELLE. See Salt. 

GAGERN, HEINRICH VON (1799-1880), 
German statesman . ( Jagem was the sfjn of an im- 
perial judge and diplomat. After serving against 
Napoleon he studied at Heidelberg and Jena. 
He kept himself free of all radical tendencies and 
absorbed the Burschenschaft s political ideal of 
German unity and freedom. In 1821 he entered 
the Hessian administrative service and in 1832 
was elected to the Hessian second chamber. He 
soon became leader of the opposition and re- 
signed his government post, fighting for moder- 
ate constitutional principles until he failed of re- 
election in 1836 and retired to a country estate. 
He continued his liberal activities and when he 
reentered the chamber in 1 846 became at once 
leader of the opposition. In consequence of the 
revolution of March, 1848, he was made prime 
minister and minister of foreign and home af- 
fairs. He sought to solve the question of German 
unity at once by sending a common embassy of 
all south German governments to offer the lead- 
ership of Germany to the king of Prussia, in the 
conviction, partly a result of the influence of his 
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brother Friedrich, that this state alone was in a 
position to unite Germany. The attempt failed, 
largely because of the Berlin March revolution, 
and Gagern sought the solution by a popular 
movement. lie was among the foremost in ef- 
forts to hinder the radical extension of the revo- 
lution, to preserve the monarchical form of gov- 
ernment and to assure Prussian leadership in 
Germany. Changes in his attitude in 1848 were 
but tactical means to the same end. He wished 
not to separate Austria entirely from Germany 
but to join it in a confederacy with a federation 
of the other German states. lie became presi- 
dent of the national assembly in Frankfort and 
later of the imperial ministry, where his influ- 
ence was decisive in uniting a majority upon the 
program of a federal state under Prussian leader- 
ship. After the work of the Frankfort assembly 
was destroyed by the king of Prussia, Gagern at- 
tempted to attain his objectives by supporting 
Prussian diplomatic ambitions; hence he took 
part in the unsuccessful assembly of 1850 at Er- 
furt. Concluding that Prussia preferred its own 
national egoism to German unity and that its 
government throughout was disinclined to fulfil 
the primary condition he had always attached to 
leadership — real liberal constitutionalism in 
home affairs — ht‘ came gradually to the opinion 
that Austria might better be able to solve the 
problem of German unity. After 1859 he be- 
came more and more hostile to Prussia and in 
1864 he went to Vienna as ambassador, retaining 
this post until 1872, when he retired to private 
life. 


Ludwig Bergstrasser 


Consult: Meinccke, F., Wei tbfirger turn und National- 
staat (7th ed. Munich 1928); Wentzeke, Paul, “Zur 
Geschichte Heinrich von CjaKerns” in QueUeti und 
Darstelhwgen zur Geschichte der Burschenschajt und der 
deutschen Einheitshezvegung (Heidelberg 1910) p. 162- 
239; Die hessische Politik in der Zeit der Reichsgrundung 
{1863-1871), Ilistorische Bibliothek, voJ. xxxiv (Mu* 
nich 1914). 


GAIUS (second century a.d.), Roman jurist. 
Only his praenomen “Gaius” is known, while 
many of the facts of his life and career, to be 
gathered almost entirely from evidence found in 
his writings, are much disputed by scholars. Bom 
not later than the time of Hadrian, he was active 
as teacher and writer in the following reigns; it is 
certain that he was at work as late as the year 
178. His most important contribution to legal 
literature and the only one that has survived in- 
dependently of Justinian’s Digest was his trea- 
tise entitled Institutionum commentarii quattuor^ 


a work closely related in respect both of general 
plan and of subject matter to his Res cotidianae. 
In each of those works Gains presented a survey 
of the entire Roman private law including the 
jus honorarium as well as the jus cndlc, and in 
each of them the treatment was primarily dog- 
matic. Begun at the very close of the reign of 
Antoninus Pius (died 161) and completed in the 
early part of the reign of Marcus Aurelius, the 
Gaian institutional treatise is the one classical 
work on Roman law that has been preserved al- 
most entire. 

The rise of Gains to a position of eminence is 
attested by the famous Law of Citations, or lex 
de responsis prudentum (C. Th. 1.4.3.), Theo- 
dosius II and Valentinian ill (426). By this law, 
which is the earliest certain reference to Gains, 
imperial approval was given to all the writings of 
Papinian, Paul, Gaius, Ulpian and Modestinus; 
to Gaius the same authority as that enjoyed by 
the other four jurists was expressly conceded, 
while the citation of all his works by judges was 
sanctioned. At length the high authority of Gaius 
was recognized by Justinian in his work of codi- 
fication. Out of a total of 9142 extracts from the 
jurists embodied in the Digest by Tribonian and 
Justinian’s other commissioners 535 are from 
the writings of Gaius. The chief influence, how- 
ever, exerted by Gaius on the Justinianian codi- 
fication and hence on the Roman law of later 
times was through his Institutes. The commis- 
sioners drew by far the greater part of the sub- 
stance of Justinian’s Institutes from the Insti- 
tutes and Res cotidianae of Gaius; and they also 
modeled the plan of Justinian’s Institutes upf)n 
the one wliich Gaius had followed in his own. 

Apart from knowledge of the Institutes gained 
from the CoUatio legnm mosaicarum et romano- 
rum (c, 390), the Breviarium alaricianum (50b), 
non-juristic writers of the late empire and the 
Justinianian codification, this now celebrated 
work by Gaius had been lost to modern scholars 
until in 1816 Niebuhr discovered in the chapter 
library at Verona a manuscript in which works 
of St. Jerome had been written over the text of 
Gaius. 

Niebuhr’s finding of the last Gaius, commu- 
nicated at once to Savigny, intensified an already 
awakened interest in Roman legal history; it 
coincided indeed with the rise of the historical 
school. The scholarly study of Gaius during the 
last century has in fact illumined not only the 
law of the second century but also, since Gaius 
in contrast with Justinian introduced much his- 
torical matter, the law of still earlier times. Gaius 
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has likewise exercised a marked influence on 
legal education during the last century. 

For originality and creative genius Gains can- 
not be ranked with the greatest of the classical 
jurists, such as Julian and Papinian; nor perhaps 
can he be given a place with Ulpian and certain 
other celebrated legal writers of the classical age, 
such as Paul. As Kruger has pointed out, Gains 
appears to have taken Poinponius as his model; 
and his close relationship to Pomponius is 
shown not only by his taking the whole field of 
the private law, in contrast with the public law, 
as his province, but also by the treatment of his 
materials. In the writings of Gains not less than 
in those of Pomponius casuistry, or the scientific 
handling of cases, is combined with dogmatic 
elaboration; and the exposition of both jurists, 
composed in clear and simple style, is marked by 
ease and breadth. While modern critics rightly 
point out the defects in the work of Gains, such 
as his lack of thorough prejiaration, his errors in 
legal history and his want of courage in the face 
of controversial questions, there is, however, 
general agreement among scholars in according 
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develop their national cultures and awaken the 
Slavic consciousness. Their influence, especially 
that of Jan Kolar, the standard bearer of the 
romantic historical movement for pan-Slav 
renaissance, determined all of Ciaj’s subsequent 
activities. Mis pamphlet on the principles of a 
new' orthography of the Croatian language, which 
appeared in 1S30 in both German and Croatian, 
became vastly important not merely for the cre- 
ation of a modern unifonn orthography and 
literary medium for the Croatians aiul Serbs but 
also for the development of cultural and national 
ideologies, because in it the principle of the 
literary and cultural unity of the southern Slavs 
was asserted. 

After his return to his native country Gaj by 
his active national agitation made Zagreb, the 
old center of Croatian culture, the focus of a 
new nationalistic, so-called Illyrian movement. 
A gifted popular leader filled with a prophetic, 
messianic faith in his mission, Gaj awakened 
understanding and fanned enthusiasm for na- 
tional ideals and aspirations and for the southern 
Slav and pan-Slav movements among the 


to him a high place among the world’s great youth, the intellectuals, the bourgeoisie and the 


jurists. 


Catholic clergy. In 1835 he founded the //m/Z- 


II. 1 ). Hazei.tinh sko-slavonsko-dalmatinske novine ^ the first Cro- 


Consult: Gai institutumes iuris civi/is, cd. by E. VorXq, atiau newsj^aper, whose aim w^as to awaken 


with translation and commentary (4th cd. by E. A. 
Whittuck, Oxford 1904); 'J'iie Institutes of Gains and 
Rules of Ulpian y cd. by J. Muirhcad, with translation 
and notes (new ed. Edinbur^?h 1904); Girard, 1 \ F., 
Textes de droit roniain (5th cd. Paris i<;23) p. 220-370, 
reproducinj>: text of the Autun Ciaius; Zulueta, F. dc, 


the Croatian people, defend their interests and 
formulate their national aspirations. It became 
the organ of the Illyrian movement, which not 
only spread to all the Croatian provinces but also 
affected the other Jugoslav peoples. 'Fhis move- 


‘‘The Oxyrhynchus Ciaius” in Laiv Quarterly Re^'tcUy 
voJ. xliv (1928) 198 208; Kru/^cr, P., (h’sihuhlc der 
Quellcn und Litteratur dcs ronnsdien Rrriits (znd cd. 
Lcipsic 1912) §§ 24, 40, 43, 44; Kipp, T., Geuhichte 
der Quellcn des ronnsdien Reclits (4th cd. Lcipsic 1919) 
18, 20, 22, 23-26; Karlowa, ()., Romisdie Reditsfie-- 
sdiichtCy 2 vols. (Lcipsic 1885-1901 ) vol. i, p. 657 778; 
Roby, H. J., Introduction to the Study of Just imans 
Digest (Cambridge, Eng. 1888) chs. vi, ix, xiii, and 
appendices; Buckland, W. W., A Textbook of Roman 
Laiv from Augustus to Justinian (Cambridge, Eng. 
1921) p. 21-50; Knicp, V., Der Reditsgeldirtc Gams 
(Jena 1910); Ledlie, J. C., “Gains” in Great Jurists of 
the Worldy ed. by St. John Macdonell and Edward 
Nanson, Continental Legal History series, vol. v'' 
(Boston 1914) p. 1-16. 

GAJ, LJUDEVIT (1809-72), Croatian states- 
man and writer. In his youth under the influence 
of the German culture which prevailed in Cro- 
atia during the first half of the nineteenth cen- 
tury Gaj wrote in German. During his studies 
at the universities of Graz and Pest he was influ- 
enced by the ideas of Slavic intellectuals who 
were striving to cultivate their native tongues, 


ment represented the first attempt to organize 
all national activities in the fields of j)olitics, 
literature and general culture. 'Fhe political aim 
of Illy nanism was national self-defense against 
the imperialistic expansion of the Magyars. The 
literary and cultural program of the movement 
included the creation of a cultural union of all 
southern Slavs. 

In 1840 Gaj traveled by way of Vienna and 
Dresden to St. Petersburg in order to win the 
interest and aid of foreign, especially Russian, 
official circles for his aims and activities. During 
the Revolution of 1848 he again became a lead- 
ing figure especially because of the desire of the 
nations w^hich formed part of the Austrian mon- 
archy to reorganize the absolutist state on a 
democratic and federal basis. He conducted im- 
portant political and diplomatic negotiations on 
behalf of the Croatians, proposed the nomina- 
tion of General Jclacic as ban of Croatia, and 
in Vienna at the head of a Croatian deputation 
presented to the emperor a program which called 
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for the union of all Croatian lands, the establish- 
ment of an independent Croatian assembly and 
the abolition of feudal privileges. He was careful 
to prevent the movement for the national libera- 
tion of the Croatians from directing itself against 
the dynasty and the state and sought political 
backing at the courts of Vienna, St. Petersburg 
and the Serbian ruler. Hence in Croatia oppos- 
ing tendencies and new movements soon pre- 
vailed against him, especially since after the 
restoration of the absolutist government he 
placed himself and his services as editor of the 
official newspaper at the command of the gov- 
ernment in Vienna. 

Josef Matl 

Consult: D^selic, Velimir, l.judevit Gaj (Zajrrcb igio); 
Sisid, J. Strossmayer i juznaslovenska mtsao (Bel- 
grad 1922) p. 131-60; Bogdanovic, D., Pregled 
knjizevnosti hroatske i srpske, 2 veils. (Zagreb 1915- 
18) vol. ii, pt. i, p. 126-63; Fischel, Alfred, Der 
Panslawisnius bis zum Weltkrieg (Stuttgart 1919) p. 

131-43- 

GALES, JOSEPH, JR. (1786-1860), American 
editor and congressional reporter. For more 
than fifty years, from 1810 till his death. Gales 
was an owner and editor of the Washington 
National Intelligencer — most of the time in 
association with his brother-in-law, W. W. 
Seaton. Until 1820 Gales and Seaton were ex- 
clusive reporters of the proceedings of Con- 
gress, the former sitting in the House, the latter 
in the Senate. They remained printer to both 
houses until Jackson became president. Their 
running reports, in the majority of cases abbre- 
viated, were collected from the Intelligencer files 
and with other material enabled them to pub- 
lish the indispensable source of early congres- 
sional history, Debates and Proceedings in Con-- 
^ress, iySg-1824 (42 vols., Washington 1834- 
56), continued in the Register of Debates in 
Cojtgress (14 vols., Washington 1825-37). As 
an editor Gales early gained wide influence 
because of his semi-official position. He was 
the recognized spokesman for the Madison 
administration and although of English birth 
warmly advocated hostilities with England in 
1812. Later he became known as a conserva- 
tive, supported J, Q. Adams against Jackson 
and together with Seaton made the Intelligencer 
one of the leading Whig organs. He espoused 
the cause of the United States Bank, protective 
tariff legislation and internal improvements and 
deprecated the antislavery agitation. For many 
years his editorials carried great weight, and 
Daniel Webster declared that his knowledge 


of our governmental history surpassed that of 
all other politicians of the day combined. During 
the later stages of the slavery controversy, how- 
ever, his influence declined as he persisted in 
adhering to his conciliatory views. 

Allan Nevins 

('onsult: Blcycr, W. (L, Main Currents in the History 
of American Journalisfn (Boston 1927); Nevins, Allan, 
American Press Opinion (Boston 1928); Seaton, 
Josephine, William Winston Seaton of the **National 
Intelligencer'' (Boston 1871). 

GALIANI, FERDINANDO (1728-87), Italian 
writer on political and economic subjects. Al- 
though horn at Chieti, Galiani was educated at 
Naples. At sixteen he was already beginning to 
write, upon the basis of Vico’s political doctrines, 
a number of treatises dealing with aspects of an- 
cient economic and political life. He also trans- 
lated Locke’s treatise on money, adding notes 
which became the nucleus of his classical Della 
moneta (Naples 1750; new ed. by F. Nicolini, 
Bari 1916). The principal element which renders 
this treatise extraordinary among the economic 
writings of the time is its clear analysis of the 
question of value. Galiani makes the value of 
commodities — including the commodity money 
— dependent upon utility, or the capacity of an 
object to satisfy human needs, and subject to the 
modifying influence of scarcity, which he defines 
as the relation between the existing quantity of 
an object and the quantity desired. In the case of 
goods produced by human labor he points out 
that value is determined by the number of labor- 
ers required during the period of production, a 
cost which, however, will vary according to the 
factors fixing the normal value of the means of 
sustenance in question. Galiani manifests acute 
perception of the interdependence of the Vurioiis 
elements affecting value; in his discussion of 
utility, in his gradation of human needs, in his 
realistic approach to the nature of these needs, 
he clearly anticipates later psychological theories 
of value. The year after the publication of his 
Delle lodi di papa Benedetto xiv (Naples 1758), 
noteworthy for its development of the theory of 
political passivism, Galiani was sent to Paris as 
secretary to the Neapolitan embassy. There his 
inexhaustible flow of wit made him an outstand- 
ing figure in the principal salons and brought 
him into intimate contact with the most influ- 
ential ParisiaMs of the time. When he was re- 
called to Naples because of a diplomatic error 
committed in 1769 he left behind his uncom- 
pleted but famous Dialogues sur le commerce des 
bles (London 1770), which created such a storm 
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of intermixed praise and criticism that Morellct 
was commissioned on behalf of the government 
to answer it. Despite Galiani’s earlier adherence, 
at the time of the edict of 1764, to the cause of 
unlimited freedom in the export of grain he here 
showed himself a defender of moderate duties 
and a determined, although hardly solemn, op- 
ponent of the physiocrats, whose fundamental 
assumptions he challenged. During his ten years 
in France Galiani had at the same time iden tilled 
himself with the problems of the French En- 
lightenment and kept intact his Italian heritage, 
the ideas of Vico and Machiavelli. In contrast 
with the theorists of natural law he maintained 
the historical, relativistic approach, holding it 
absurd to posit an absolute law, such as the pri- 
macy of agriculture, without regard to place, 
time and circumstance. While it was no doubt 
true that cosmic activities proceeded according 
to law (herein Galiani, even as an exponent of 
historicism, manifests his customary balance), 
the diversity of conditions evoked varying laws 
and produced varying results. The problem of 
the statesman was one of practical adjustment. 
An antidemocrat and pragmatist in the mold of 
Machiavelli, Galiani also had the elements of a 
utilitarian theory; he declared that it was possi- 
ble by means of plotting an algebraic graph to 
discover the maxima ct minima, the greatest good 
with the least pain. In one of his last works, De' 
doveri de^ princi pi mnitrali (Milan 1782), designed 
as an apology for the neutrality of Naples during 
the continental counterpart of the American War 
of Independence, he applied this fonnula to the 
problems of international law. Galiani’s last 
years, passed at Naples in what seemed to him 
exile from France, were occupied with various 
official positions, which drew from him a num- 
ber of significant reports on economic and politi- 
cal questions, with unofficial compositions on 
subjects ranging from politics to the Neapolitan 
dialect and with a voluminous correspondence 
with Madame d’Epinay and his other French 
friends. This correspondence (collected in Cor- 
respondance inedite, 2 vols., Florence 1818; new^ 
ed. Paris 1881) is the best mirror which has been 
preserved of his talents and point of view\ 

Faljsto Nicolini 

Consult'. Introductions and bibliographies in the se- 
lections from Galiani’s writings made by Fausto 
Nicolini, II pensiero dclV abate Galiani (B.iri 1909), 
and by F. Flora, Le pi it delle pa^ine di Ferdimmdo 
Galiani (Milan 1927); Rossi, Joseph, The Abbe Galiani 
in France (New York 1930); Hall, E. B,, Inends of 
Voltaire (New York 1907) ch. iii; Arias, G., “II pen- 
siero economico di F. Galiani” in Folitica, vol. xxi 
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et les physiocrates” in Revue des sciences tolitiqucs, 
(*922) 346-66; Bicrman, Wilhelm, Dcr Abbe 
Galiani ah Nationalnkonom, Politiker und Philosoph 
(Leipsic 1912); Blei, Franz, Abbe Galiani und seine 
Dialogues sur le cormnenes des bles (Bern 1895); Som- 
mer, Louise, “Abbe Cialiani und das physiokratische 
System*’ in Zeitschnft fur Volkswirtschaft und Sozial- 
poltiik, n.s., vol. \ (1925 -27) 318-41; Kaulla, Rudolf, 
The gesi hu litlii he Entieuklung dcr inodernen Wertthe- 
orien ( I ubingen 1906); Nicolini, F., “Giambattista 
Vico e herdinando Galiani” in Gtornale siorico di 
lettcratura italiana, vcl. lx\i (1918) 137-207. 

(tALILEO CiALILEI (1564-1642), Italian 
physicist and astronomer. Galileo occupies a 
twofold place in the history of science. He dis- 
covered most of the physical truths that were 
later embodied in Newton’s great synthesis, and 
he vindicated the rights of modern science by 
his propaganda for the Copcrnican theory. It is 
from the second aspect that (ialileo’s work has 
direct significance for social thought. 

While he had been converted to the Coper- 
nican theory in his student days Galileo did not 
become publicly identified with it until after he 
had made the astronomical discoveries which 
followed upon his invention of a telescope in 
1609. These discoveries, such as the existence 
of the satellites of J upiter and of the phases of 
Venus, added new weight to the Copcrnican 
theory, although they were far from demon- 
strating it completely; and in defending them 
(nilileo soon found himself a vociferous cham- 
pion of the new astronomy, 'riius he brought 
himself into conflict with the Catholic church, 
which had withheld its censorshij^ of the Copcr- 
nican theory so long as that theory had been 
regarded as a mere hypothesis and so long as its 
implications had not been drawn. The reason 
for the Catholic opposition was not that the 
theory contradicted Scripture —so did the Ptole- 
maic system — but that it broke with the unity 
of doctrine which had hitherto existed between 
theology, ethics and science. For this unity 
Aristotle’s philosophy provided the framework, 
and it had been possible to incorporate the 
mathematical epicycles of the Ptolemaic astron- 
omy without disturbance to the rest of the 
structure. Galileo did more than defend an 
astronomical theory irreconcilable with the or- 
thodox system of knowledge: he carried on a 
philosophical polemic against Aristotle’s physi- 
cal ideas which involved a direct attack upon 
the whole Aristotelian cosmology. Since the 
same reasons which made Aristotle’s system 
idea! from the point of view of the Catholic 
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church made it deadly to scientific progress, 
Galileo was literally fighting for the right of 
science to exist. 

In February, 1615, he was denounced to the 
Inquisition. During the investigation which fol- 
lowed it was intimated to him that he would go 
unharmed and everybody would be satisfied if 
he would teach the Copernican theory as a mere 
mathematical hypothesis of convenience. Gali- 
leo refused to accept a condition tantamount to 
maintaining the mediaeval suzerainty of theol- 
ogy over science, and in February, 1616, he was 
called before Cardinal Bellarmine, who informed 
him that the Copernican theory had been con- 
demned by the Holy Office two days before and 
that he was henceforth forbidden to hold or 
teach the doctrine in any way. Although Galileo 
accepted and signed Cardinal Bellarmine ’s pro- 
hibition, it was impossible for a man of Iiis 
intelligence to forswear a scientific opinion in 
his heart, and for a man of his temperament it 
was almost as difficult to refrain from writing 
about it. In 1624 he profited by the accession of 
Urban viii to publish a covert defense of the 
Copernican theory. After this was well received 
he set to work on his great Dialogues on the Two 
Principal Systems of the World. It was the pub- 
lication of this work in 1632 which brought 
about the attack upon Galileo by the Inquisition 
in 1633-34, his imprisonment, his trial and his 
tragic abjuration. 

While a nominal victory for the church, the 
proceedings against Galileo really marked the 
end of the mediaeval era of the union of science 
and theology. It was not, however, until 1835 
that the Catholic church explicitly rescinded the 
prohibition of Copernican teachings. 

Benjamin Ginzburg 

Works: Galileo’s writings dealing with his defense of 
the Copernican theory are Sidereus nuncius (Venice 
i6io); II saggiaiore riel quale . . . (Rome 16^3); Dia- 
lOgo dei due tnassimi sistemi del mondo (Florence 1632); 
as well as the letters to the Princess Christine and to 
Castelli. These may all be consulted in the national 
edition of his works, ed. by Antonio Favaro, 20 vols. 
(Florence 1890-1909). The Sidereus nuncius has been 
translated by Edward S. Carlos (London 1880), and 
the Dialogo and the letter to Princess Christine by 
Thomas Salusbury in his Mathematical Collections 
and Translations (London 1661). Antonio Favaro has 
published Galileo e Vinquisizione: documenti del pro^ 
cesso gain eiano (Florence 1907). 

Consult: Fahie, J. J., Life of Galileo (Ix>ndon 1903); 
Stimson, Dorothy, The Gradual Acceptance of the 
Copernican Theory (Hanover, N. H. 1917) ch. ii; 
Wohlwill, Emil, Galilei und sein Kampffur die coper^ 
nicanische Lchrcy a vols. (Hamburg 1909-25); Wieser, 
Fritz, Galilei als Philosoph (Basel 1919). 


GALL, FRANZ JOSEPH (1758-1828), Ger- 
man anatomist and founder of phrenology. Gall 
was born at Tiefenbrunn, Baden, and studied 
medicine in Strasbourg and later in Vienna, 
where he received his doctorate in 1785. He 
temporarily abandoned the practise of medicine 
in order to devote himself to the study of the 
brain and in 1796 gave public lectures in Vienna 
on the new doctrine of phrenology. The lectures 
were soon prohibited as subversive of religion 
and morality; and Gall thereupon betook him- 
self to Berlin, where he inaugurated a similar 
course which did not meet with success. After 
making a tour through Germany, Denmark, 
Holland and Switzerland he settled in Paris; 
there together with his pupil Spurzheim he pre- 
sented to the Institute of France in 1808 a 
memoir incorporating the results and conclu- 
sions of their researches. Cuvier and Pinel were 
members of the committee which returned an 
unfavorable report. 

Although phrenology has been discredited as 
a science. Galls work was not without merit. It 
was he who suggested the idea of brain localiza- 
tion, although his division of the cerebrum into 
faculties misled many psychologists until recent 
years. The interest and opposition which his 
theories aroused served to focus attention in 
biological and physiological circles upon im- 
portant problems. Max Meyer has regarded him 
as a forerunner of behaviorism because he was 
not concerned with introspective psychology; 
and in his own day he was looked upon as a 
materialist because he placed sc much stress on 
the brain as the organ of all psychic functions. 
Neither of these ascriptions is correct. He was a 
nativist in his philosophy, claiming that men are 
born with definite capacities and propensities. In 
contrast with the P'rcnch naturalists, Cuvier, 
Bichat and Flourens, with whom he had scien- 
tific contacts and who discussed his views rather 
unfavorably, he did not attribute as much im- 
portance to the vital organs as to the brain. In 
his Des dispositions innees de Tame he defended 
himself against the materialistic charges made 
against him. 

Gall was a skilful controversialist and at- 
tracted a large number of followers, especially 
among persons without scientific training. Gas- 
par Spurzheim and George Combe did the most 
to promulgate his teachings in England and 
America, where phrenology as a profession 
throve for over a century. 

A. A. Roback 

Works: Philosophisch-medicinische Untersuchungen tiber 
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Natur und Kunst im kranken und gesunden Zustande 
des Menschen (Vienna 1791, 2nd ed. Leipsic 1800); 
Recherches sur le systeme nerveux eti general et sur (elm 
du cerveau en particulier (Paris 1809); Anatomte et 
physiologic du systeme nerveux en gemual et du cerveau 
en particulier y 4 vols. (Paris 1810-19), with an atlas 
of plates, and Des dispositions innees de Vdme et de 
r esprit y du materialisme . . . (Paris 1 8 n), both writ- 
ten in collaboration with G. Spurzhciin. 

Consult: Blondel, C., 1m psycho-physiologie de Gaily 
ses idecs directrices (Paris 1913 ); Hollander, B., Mi- 
DougalVs Social Psychology Antiupated hy One Hun- 
dred Years (J^ondon 1924 ); Mdbius, P. J., Franz 
Joseph Gall (Leipsic 1905 )* 

GALLATJN, ALBERT (i76i-i<S49), Ameri- 
can statesman, financier and scholar. Gallatin 
was born in Geneva, Switzerland, but at the 
age of nineteen, inspired by enthusiasm for 
nature and for liberty, he set out for America 
and on tlie banks of the Monongahcla in western 
Pennsylvania established a frontier estate. An 
aristocrat by breeding, he soon became the 
political spokesman of frontier democracy. 
Without deep local attachments he consistently 
spoke the language of natif)nalism despite his 
afliliation with the party of decentralization. 
From his first appearance in the Pennsylvania 
legislature Gallatin displayed moderation, in- 
dustry, clociucnce, integrity, a genius for ad- 
ministration and finance, a painstaking attention 
to detail, a mastery of parliamentary tactics, 
an enlightened humanitariauism and a broad 
and farsighted conception of democracy. Enter- 
ing the national arena in 1795 he was prominent 
in organizing and directing the opposition to 
Federalist policies during the Adams adminis- 
tration. As secretary of the treasury under 
Jefferson and Madison from 1801 to 1813 he 
undertook to translate the ideals of agrarian 
democracy into reality through the medium of 
“a wise and frugal government . . . which 
should not take from the mouth of labor the 
bread it has earned.” His statesmanlike admin- 
istration brought severe order inU) the business 
of the government and economy into its depart- 
ments. He formulated a policy of debt reduction 
which despite the expense of the Louisiana 
Purchase and the ITipolitan war was singularly 
effective until the outbreak of the War o 1 12. 
He was the first to show the fallacy involved 
in the old sinking fund idea as accepted by 
Pitt and Hamilton and also the first to introduce 
the custom of annual reports by the secretary 
of the treasury. Aside from economy anc peace 
Gallatin’s chief interest during these years was 
the creation of a public land system, n enn 


sylvan ia he had applied the public lands to an 
extension of economic democracy and relief 
from taxation, aiul he had been largely respon- 
sible for jMssing through Congress the Land 
Act of 179b. As secretary of the treasury he 
planned the Cumberland Road and in 1808 
submitted to Congress the plan for an extensive 
system of internal imj>rovements and of national 
education to be financed by the sale of public 
lands. As a memlK'r of the American peace 
commission in 1S14 (Lillatin was largely re- 
sponsible for securing the highly favorable 
terms of the Treaty of (dheiit. From 1816 to 
1823 he was minister to France, and as special 
commissioner to ( I real Britain in 1826 he settled 
outstanding dillerences between the twx) nations 
and negotiated a tn^aty of commerce. Later he 
presented with great skill the American case in 
two bound.iry controversies with Great Britain 
— the northeast anil the Oregon. 

After 1827 Gallatin resided in New York 
City, where he identilied himself closely with 
the business and cultural life of the metropolis. 
As president of the National Bank of New York 
he exerted a powerful inllucncc for sound bank- 
ing and sound money, forcing almost single 
handed a resumption of specie payments after 
the panic of 1837. His ultrabullionist essays, 
which reveal a broad grasp of economic prin- 
ciples, w'crc wddely circulated by the National 
Bank. Always an ardent proponent of free trade, 
he presented in 1831 the memorial of the free 
trade convention of Philadelphia calling for a 
drastic reduction of tariff duties to conciliate 
the South Carolina nullificationists. He was 
president of the New York Historical Society 
and the most prominent of a group of citizens 
who founded New York University in 1831. 
His intcrc.st in the North American Indians had 
led him around 1824 to undertake an intensive 
study of their linguistic groups and to prepare 
an ethnographical map of North America. 
Under his inlluence the American Ethnological 
Society of New York was organized in 1842, 
and to the pages of its transactions Gallatin 
contributed two pioneer monographs on the 
geography, philology and civilization of the 
native races. 

During the later years of his life Gallatin 
was out of sympathy with the current of Ameri- 
can politics. He bitterly opposed the annexation 
of Texas and the Mexican War and sympathized 
with the antislavery crusade. In his old age he 
was an anachronism: a child of romanticism 
who lived to see the harsher realities of Jack- 
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soman Democracy. “I find/’ he confessed in 
1834, “no one who suffers in mind as I do 
at the corruption and degeneracy of our gov- 
ernment.” O 

Henry Steele Commager 

Works: The Writinfis of Albert Gallatin^ ed. by Henry 
Adams, 3 vols. (Philadelphia 1879), vol. hi containing 
complete bibliography. 

Consult: Adams, Henry, The Life of Albert Gallatin 
(Philadelphia 1880); Mai, Chien Tseng, The Fiscal 
Policies of Albert Gallatin (New York 1930). 

GALLICANISM is a body of doctrines and 
practises designed to limit the papal power in 
France without removing the country from the 
fold of the Catholic church. During the ancien 
regime there were evolved two parallel and dis- 
tinct types of Gallicanism, ecclesiastical and po- 
litical. The former was maintained by the theo- 
logians of France, but in reality its doctrine 
referred less to France in particular than to 
Christendom in general. Its basic principles 
were that the bishops, who represent the suc- 
cessors of the apostles, are established by God 
no less than the pope, who represents the suc- 
cessor of St. Peter; that the government of the 
Catholic church is therefore a monarchy limited 
by the episcopal aristocracy; and specifically that 
the power of the pope is subject to the canons 
of the church and inferior to that of the general 
councils. Political Gallicanism, owing its devel- 
opment to the legal class, found its starting point 
in a principle as universal as ecclesiastical Galli- 
canism: that the spiritual and temporal powers 
although both derive from God must be strictly 
separated. But in fact it was chiefly concerned 
with defining the relations between the French 
king or state and Rome. It made two funda- 
mental assertions: first, that the pope had no 
control over temporal affairs within the domain 
of the right Christian king; secondly, that he 
could not exercise his spiritual power in France 
without the consent of the king, whose authori- 
zation was required for the publication of all 
papal bulls and encyclicals. 

The two types of Gallicanism were at once 
allies and foes. The principal point of contention 
was the matter of judicial prerogative. Violent 
disputes over numerous questions of jurisdiction 
raged between the ecclesiastical and the royal 
courts until gradually the latter and particularly 
the parlements acquired sufficient strength to 
establish their preeminent right. On the other 
hand, the bishops frequently joined the parle- 
ments in a common war against Rome for Galli- 
can “liberties.” By skilfully manipulating the 


two parties and alternating his support between 
them the king was able to use them to his own 
advantage, either to further his control over the 
bishops or the royal courts as the case might be 
or to provide pawns for his own dealings with 
the papacy. 

Although embryonic Gallicanism appeared 
much earlier in the writings of two archbishops 
of Reims, Hincmar (806-82) and Gerbcrt (c. 
940-1003), later Pope Sylvester 11, the doctrine 
received its first complete expression during the 
struggle between Philip iv and Pope Boniface 
VIII, carried on from 1296 to 1303. Bishops and 
lawyers united in upholding it; pamphleteers 
propagated it among the educated public; and 
the result of the controversy was the over- 
whelming defeat of Boniface by Philip. The next 
important stage in the evolution of Gallicanism 
merges into the conciliar movement, which grew 
out of the Great Schism. Profiting by the weak- 
ened state of the papacy two French theolog- 
ians Pierre d’Ailly and Jean Gerson, inspired 
the Council of Constance (1414-18), at which 
the dignitaries of all Europe both ecclesiastical 
and temporal were represented, to set its official 
seal upon the doctrine that the general council 
was superior to the pope. When the Council of 
Basel a few years later sought to extend the vic- 
tory won at Constance and under the leadership 
of certain radicals made exaggerated demands 
for control over the papacy, Christendom re- 
acted against the conciliar movement. Never- 
theless, in France the result of the movement 
was the recognition by King Charles vii of 
episcopal rights. Through the Pragmatic Sanc- 
tion of Bourges, a joint act between Charles vil 
and the bishops entered into in 1438, the French 
church became a virtually autonomous organi- 
zation, the bishops being elected by their chap- 
ters and the abbots by their communities. The 
Pragmatic Sanction remained in effect, althougn 
submitting to occasional modifications, for nearly 
eighty years; and the doctrine of ecclesiastical 
Gallicanism which it represented was reenforced 
during the reign of Louis xii (1499-1515), who 
finding the bishops valuable allies in his war 
against Pope Julius ii encouraged an outburst of 
pamphlets asserting their position. But in 1516 
Louis* successor, Francis i, who desired to live 
at peace with Rome, superseded the Pragmatic 
Sanction by a concordat with Leo x, according 
to which he sacrificed the interests of the bishops 
in an arrangement highly advantageous to him- 
self. The concordat endured as the definitive 
settlement until 1789 and the period marks the 
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effective realization of political Gallicanism. The 
bishops, far more shackled by the king, who 
according to the provisions of the concordat 
appointed them, than by the pope, who merely 
invested them with the spiritual insignia of their 
office, were soon reduced to a state of virtual 
vassalage to the crown. The king distributed 
bishoprics as favors in the families of his min- 
isters, courtiers or officials and the recipients 
gave divers marks of their gratitude. Frequently 
they lent him financial assistance out of the very 
considerable incomes which their offices en- 
tailed, and always they supported him in his 
claims against Rome. 

The coalition between monarch and bishops 
was officially recognized by the French church 
in the seventeenth century, when ecclesiastical 
Gallicanism received its classical expression from 
its most eminent representative, Bossuet. As 
promulgated at the Clerical Assembly of 1682, 
Bossuet 's manifesto declared in its first article 
that the pope is without power in temporal 
affairs. The other three articles asserted that in 
matters spiritual the pope must respect the can- 
ons of the general councils, that in matters of 
faith his judgment becomes infallible only after 
receiving the approbation of the church, and 
finally that the Gallican church is entitled to 
preserve its traditional usages. During the sev- 
enteenth century and continuing through the 
eighteenth the theory of political Gallicanism 
on its side was being constantly restated and 
buttressed by the innumerable writers who com- 
mented upon the famous Les lihertez de realise 
gallicanc (Paris 1594) of Pierre Pithou. How 
strong was the allegiance of the articulate French 
public to the settlement sanctioned by the con- 
cordat became apparent when Louis xiv in his 
declining years abandoned the uncompromising 
Gallican policy of his prime and solicited the 
assistance of the pope against Jansenism. The 
bull Untgeniti4s of 1713, the condemnation of 
Jansenism with which the pope gratified Louis* 
request, aroused a storm of opposition which 
raged from the parlcments as a center for thirty 
years. Gallicanism had indeed achieved such 
tremendous prestige in the eighteenth century 
that it stimulated imitation outside France. In 
Gennany Bishop I lontheim (1701-90) instituted 
a movement known as Fehronianism (from Hon- 
theim’s Latin pseudonym) modeled on ecclesi- 
astical Gallicanism; while in Austria Emperor 
Joseph II thrust upon his hereditary dominions a 
replica of political Gallicanism which acquired 
the name of Josephism. 
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At the beginning of the French Revolution 
the Constituent Assembly of 1789 demolished 
the first estate as a privileged corporation; but 
it continued to he dominated by the essence of 
the Gallican tradition, the idea that the French 
church should he a national church. The Civil 
Constitution of the Clergy, by which the Assem- 
bly in 1790 reorganized the government of the 
church, was an attempt to strengthen that tradi- 
tion. Contrary to expectation the Civil CVmstitu- 
tion, which made the appointment of bishops 
and cures dependent upon popular election and 
transferred their salaries to the national budget, 
instituted a reactionary movement among the 
faithful, bringing the militant Catholics closer 
to Rome. 'I’he war thus unbridled between the 
revolutkni and the church continued until Na- 
poleon negotiated the Concordat of 1801. Ac- 
cording to the pnn isions of this pact Napoleon 
and Pope Pius vii agreed to reinstate the system 
established by Francis I for the appointment of 
bishops. That Napoleon really intended to ex- 
trude the influence of the papacy from the na- 
tional church was amply demonstrated when he 
supplemented the concordat, without the con- 
sent of the pope, by the Organic Articles, which 
under the guise of police regulations gave him 
extensive powers of interference in the affairs 
of the clergy. But in authorizing and even forc- 
ing Pius vn to depose those prelates either 
emigre or constitutional who refused to resign 
in order to make way for the new regime of the 
concordat, Napoleon made a compromise with 
ultrarnontanism, the effects of which were never 
eradicated. 

The mortal blow to Ciallicanism was the trans- 
formation of the denominational state into a lay 
state. This process, begun by the revolution and 
continued under Napoleon, who refused to con- 
cede that Catholicism was more than the “reli- 
gion of the majority,” was finally consummated 
after the Catholic reaction of the restoration by 
the July Monarchy, which recognized the equal- 
ity of all religions. Henceforth ultrarnontanism 
made rapid progress both among the clergy and 
the faithful of the laity. When at the Vatican 
Council of 1870 the papacy for the first time in 
history ventured a formal denunciation of Galli- 
can doctrines, few French Catholics resisted his 
fiat or sought escape by joining the ranks of the 
Old Catholics in Switzerland. 

But while the Gallican doctrine is obsolete it 
has been survived by the Gallican spirit, which 
certain Catholic groups hostile to papal inter- 
vention in French politics have perpetuated. 
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Examples of such groups are the “rebellious 
royalists” who violently opposed the suggestion 
of Pope Leo xiii that they affiliate themselves 
with the republic; and the royalists of the Action 
Fran9aise, whose wrath has been aroused by the 
condemnation of their doctrines pronounced by 
Pius XI in 1927. 

Georges Weill 

See: Religious Institutions; Secularism; Anticler- 
icalism; Conciliar Movement; French Revolu- 
tion; Concordat; Action Francaise. 

Consult: Ilanotaux, Gabriel, Essai sur les lihertes de 
Veglise gallicane dcptiis les origines jusquau r^gne de 
Louis XIV (Paris 1888), reprinted from the introduc- 
tion to vol. i of Recueil dcs instructions donnees mix 
ambassadeurs et ministres de France c\ Rome . . . (Paris 
1888); Imbart de la Tour, Pierre, Les origines de la 
reforme^ vols. i-iii (Paris 1905-14) vol. ii, bk. i, chs. 
ii-iii; Gal ton, A. H., Church and State in France^ 
1300-igoy (London 1907); Mathicz, All^crt, Rome et 
le clerge Jranpais sous la constituante; la constitution 
civile du clerge ^ V affaire d* Avignon (Paris 1911); Weill, 
Georges, Histoire du catholicisme liberal en France^ 
1828-1 go8 (Paris 1909); Martin, Victor, Le galli- 
canisme politique et le clerge de France (Paris 1928); 
Pr^clin, E.t Les jans^tiistes du xviiic sikle et la const i^ 
tution civile du clerge (Paris 1 928). 

GALLIENI, JOSEPH-STMON (1849-1916), 
French colonial administrator. Gallieni, a mili- 
tary colonial de carriere with a long experience, 
landed in Madagascar in 1896. Earlier in his 
career he had secured the treaty of 1881 with 
Ahmadou and in this Niger protectorate had 
worked out the “policy of races” which was 
to transform Madagascar. During the years 
from 1891 to 1895 he had subdued the remote 
provinces of upper Tonkin by a system which 
consisted of a gradual percolation of territory 
by non-military influences and wffiich became 
widely known under the nickname tache dwindle. 
At the time of his arrival in Madagascar the 
colony was the determinant of French colonial 
policy, and during his nine years there he 
introduced an administrative technique which 
has since become the normal French practise. 
Breaking with the accepted colonial tradition of 
“assimilation” and ruthless exploitation in the 
exclusive interests of the mother country, his 
administration relied on more generous protec- 
torate methods and on the tache d'huile system. 
He held that military conquest, while an essen- 
tial preliminary to constructive organization, 
should be strictly subordinated to political paci- 
fication. In carrying out these principles Gal- 
lidni evolved an elastic policy which allowed 
each native race to develop to the limit of its 
possibilities. This policy — later called associa- 


tion or the collaboration of races by the French 
and indirect rule by the British — ^transformed 
Madagascar. “Gallieni received an insurgent 
forest,” wrote Gabriel Hanotaux; “he made it a 
tranquil and prosperous colony.” His program 
— even in such details as social taxation and 
agricultural education — was ahead of his time 
and at present is advocated as the ideal native 
policy for progressive colonial powders. It was 
this innovation which made Madagascar the 
seminar of a new system of dealing with native 
races and which, a successful military career 
notwithstanding, remains Gallieni ’s chief claim 
to fame. 

Stephen H. Roberts 

Works: Accounts by Gallidni of his refonns in Mada- 
gascar will be found in his Rapport d' ensemble sur la 
pacification^ Vorgaynsation et la colonisation de Ma- 
dagascar {Octohre iScj6 d Mars iSgg) (Paris 1900); 
Madagascar de j8q0 d igo^, 2 vols. (Tananari^ o 1905); 
Nettf ans d Madagascar (Paris 1907). 

Consult: Roberts, S. IT., History of French Colonial 
Policy, 2 vols. (London 1929) vol. ii, p. 390-406; Kllic, 
P., Le General Gallieni (Paris 1900); Grandidier, G.. 
Gallieni: les grands figures coloniales (Paris 1931); 
Homberg, O., Uecole des colonies (Paris 1929) p. 200- 
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GALLUPPI, PASQUALE (1770-1846), Italian 
philosopher. Galluppi’s works are concerned 
chiefly with the problem of knowdedge and with 
discovering a way out from s'ubjectivism, which 
he still found in Condillac and Kant, in the 
direction of an objective doctrine of reality. But 
he also felt a lively interest in practical prob- 
lems, and from his conception of an autonomous 
ethics he was led under the aegis of Filangieri 
to expound a theory of political liberalism. The 
state he defined as the guardian and champion 
of the natural rights of the citizen. It cannot 
compel its subjects to act against the dictates of 
conscience and hence cannot deny them civil 
and religious liberty. All the state can do is to 
limit the outward manifestations of these rights. 
Applying this principle to worship Galluppi 
defended the right of nonconformity and de- 
clared that the state can protect public worship 
from attack, but it can neither impose nor pro- 
hibit it. From this right of nonconformity Gal- 
luppi concluded that the concordat which left 
the control and regulation of marriage in the 
hands of the Catholic church as a sacrament 
was a violation of the natural right of the citizen. 
This for the time and place in which it was 
enunciated was a very bold and advanced idea. 

Rodolfo Mondolfo 

Consult: Tulelli, P. E., *Tntomo alia dottrina ed alia 
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vita politica de^ Barone Pasqualc Galluppi** in Realc 
Accademia di Scienze Morali e Politiche di Napoli 
Atti, vol. ii (1865) 101--21; (icntile, Ci., Dal Gcnoirsi al 
(Naples 1903), and “Pasqualc Galluppi, ^ia- 
cobino?” in Rassej^mi storua del rimtidniento, \o\. i 
(1914) 389-412; Mondrjlfo, R.. ha filouifia politica in 
Italia nel secolo xix (Padua 192^ ); 1 )i Carlo, E.,“ Intor- 
no agli scritti politici di Pasqualc (ialluppi'* in ITni- 
vcrsity of Messina, Istituto di Scienze (iiuridichc, 
Economichc, Politiche e Sociali, Anmili, vol. iii (1920) 
79-90. 

CALT, SIR ALEXANDER TTLLOCH (1817- 
93), Canadian business man and statesman. Galt 
was born in London and entered Canadian life 
in 1835 as a clerk in the office of the British 
American Land Company organized by his 
father, John Galt, which held over a million 
acres in what is now the province of (Juebec. 
Within nine years he was in control of the 
highly successful colonizing company. Availing 
himself of the opportunities offered by increas- 
ing settlement and economic development, Galt 
went on to industrial undertakings and later into 
railway promotion. He became the outstanding 
figure in the railway activities of the fifties, in- 
terested chiefly in the roads which eventually 
became part of the Cfrand dVunk system. 

It was then a short step from business to 
politics. Galt entered Parliament as a Liberal in 
1849 and with one brief gap held a seat until 
1872. He was throughout more a pioneer in 
policy than a leader of parties. Declining the 
premiership in 1858 he forced the Carticr- 
Macdonald ministry, which he entered in that 
year as iTiinister of finance, to adopt the policy 
of federation of the scattered British North 
American colonies. His terms as finance min- 
ister, which were marked by administrative effi- 
ciency, saw the accomplishment of debt con- 
solidation and the introiluction of decimal cur- 
rency. In spite of his free trade leanings he 
advocated ** incidental protection” and achieved 
fiscal independence by his successful insistence 
on the right to tax British imports. 

Galt was the most influential factor in shaping 
the details of the federal scheme which came 
into force in 1867. After confederation he serv'cd 
as first dominion minister of finance, advocating 
independence and later imperial federation, 
neither of which was adopted although both 
were present in the eventual synthesis of inde- 
pendence within the British Commonwealth of 
Nations. In the seventies he carried on a vig- 
orous campaign against the ultramontane tend- 
encies of the Roman Catholic church, expressing 
his views in two brochures, Civic Liberty in 
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Lower Canada and Church and State (Montreal 
1876). His detached outlook gradually led him 
into international affairs as Canada s ambaSsSa- 
dor-at~large. He was the dominant member of 
the Halifax Commission, arbitrating the finan- 
cial phase of ouistauding fisheries (|ucstions 
between the United States and Canada. He be- 
came the dominion’s forem()st diplomat and in 
1880 was appointed first Canadian high com- 
missioner to London. Returning to Canada Galt 
devoted the final years of his Hie to the opening 
of the far west, in which he again demonstrated 
his lifelong trait of being in the forefront of 
decisive Canadian developments. 

O. I). Skei.ton 

Comult: Skelton, C). D., life and Times of Sir Alex- 
ander Tdloih Calt (Toronto 1920). 

GAl.TON, SIR FRANCIS (1822-1911), Eng- 
lish psychologist and eugenist. Galton, a 
grandson of Erasmus Darwin, was born near 
Birmingham. After studying medicine at the 
Birmingham Hospital and in King’s College, 
London, he was graduated in 1844 from Trinity 
College, Cambridge. He traveled extensively as 
a young man, especially in the Sudan and in 
southwest Africa. He never espoused an aca- 
demic profession or specially but preferred to 
direct his interests at different times to the 
diverse fields of anthropology, psychology, me- 
teorology, genetics, natural history and crimi- 
nology. 

Galton has been most influential through his 
work in eugenics, a movement which he inau- 
guraced in 1905. He founded a laboratory of 
eugenics at the University of London and at his 
death left to the univ^rsitv a fund for a pro- 
fessorship in the subject. His studies of genius 
and heredity, in which he failed to distinguish 
sharply between biological and cultural deter- 
minants of character and success, have had great 
influence upon later writers on heredity. In 
psychology he discovered the existence of imag- 
inal tyj)es, initiated that branch of the science 
which deals with individual differences, and 
administered tests. He did important work in 
anthropometry and biometry, originating the 
process of composite portraiture and performing 
painstaking researches on fingerprints. It was 
largely through his efforts that Bcrtillon was 
persuaded to introduce the fingerprinting of 
convicts as a means of identification. His work 
on correlations has given the impetus to many 
investigations of a functional character in the 
field of education. 
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Galton was not erudite. His forte was not 
analytical philosophical analysis but vivid liter- 
ary description and the social application of his 
laboratory findings. He was essentially a social 
reformer. 

A. A. Roback 

Important work^: Hereditary Genius: an Enquiry into 
Its Laws and Consequences (London 1869, 2nd ed. 
1892); English Men of Science: Their Nature and Nur- 
ture (London 1874); Inquiries into Human Faculty and 
Its Dm'ielopment (London 1883); Natural Inheritance 
(London i88g); Finder Prints (I^ondon 1892); Finger- 
print Directory (London 1895); articles on eugenics in 
Sociological Society, London, Sociological Papers y vol. 
i (1904) 43-50, vol. ii (1905) 1-53. 

Consult: Galton, Francis, Memories of My Life (Lon- 
don 1908); Pearson, Karl, The Life, Letters and La- 
bours of Francis Galton, 4 vols. (Cambridge, Eng. 
1914-30); Constable, F. C., Poiwrty and Hereditary 
Genius; a Criticism of Air. Francis Galton* s Theory of 
Hereditary Genius (I.,ondon 1905). 

GALVEZ, JOSF!) DE, Marques de Sonora 
(1720-87), Spanish statesman. Galvez studied 
law at the University of Salamanca and later 
practised in Madrid, where in 1764 he was ap- 
pointed a municipal justice. 

He was chosen visitor general of New Spain 
and an honorary member of the Council of the 
Indies in 1765. As visitor he inspected the de- 
partments of government in Mexico in order to 
improve administration and increase the reve- 
nues. He centralized the collection of taxes, es- 
tablished the tobacco and other monopolies and 
reduced peculation among financial and customs 
officials. He also helped to expel the Jesuits from 
Mexico in 1767, took measures for the defense of 
the realm and provided for the pacification of 
the north Mexican provinces. 'J'he frontier 
provinces were organized into the comandancia 
general, and, in 1769, upper California was occu- 
pied under his orders. 

In 1775 he was appointed minister of the 
Indies and governor pro tempore of the Council 
of the Indies, with the right to vote in the ab- 
sence of the president. As minister Galvez con- 
siderably improved the whole colonial adminis- 
trative system by carrying out the reforms he 
had suggested as visitor general. One of his 
greatest measures was the systematization of the 
administration of the colonies through the de- 
cree of 1786, which organized them into uni- 
formly governed intendancies. This reorganiza- 
tion was especially directed toward greater cen- 
tralization and the reform of the fiscal system 
and put new vigor into the decadent colonial ad- 
ministration. The system of restricted free trade, 
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established by Galvez’ reglamento of 1778, pro- 
duced an era of prosperity in the colonies. In 
1780 Gdlvez became a member of the Council 
of State. 

Lillian Estelle Fisher 

Consult: Priestley, II. I., Jose de Gdhwz (Berkeley 
1916); Smith, D. E., The Viceroy of New Spain 
(Berkeley 1913) ch. vi. 

GAMA BARROS, HENRIQUE DE (1833- 
1925), Portuguese historian. Gama Barros re- 
ceived his degree in law from the University of 
Coimbm in 1854. In the course of his successful 
career as a public official he held the office of 
secretary general and civil governor of the dis- 
trict of Lisbon in 1876 and again in 1878 and 
was president of the Tribunal de Cuentas, the 
highest administrative body in Portugal, from 
1900 to 1910. He was connected with the liberal 
reform movement led by joao FYanco and iii 
1906 was made a peer of the realm with mem- 
bership in the upper house. FIc was an active 
honorary member of the Academy of Sciences 
of Lisbon. 

Gama Barros’ chief work is the lUstoria da 
administrafuo puhlica e?n Portugal nos seculos xii 
a AT (4 vols., Lisbon 1885-1922), a vast, thor- 
oughly documented, analytical study of l^ortu- 
guese social life in the Middle Ages. It begins 
with a description of the legal systems that gov- 
erned mediaeval society; Visigothic, customary, 
charter, canon and Roman law and the general 
Jaws promulgated by the first Portuguese kings 
are explained. Royalty as the central organ of 
this society is studied in detail, with discussion 
of the extent of the king’s power, of the advisers 
and officials who assisted him and of the limita- 
tions set to his arbitrary power by the Cortes 
and the immunities of the different classes. In- 
terspersed are pages of critical comment on the 
old problem of the existence of feudalism in the 
Iberian Peninsula. A great deal of space in the 
first two volumes is devoted to a treatment of the 
various social classes, military organization, the 
Cortes and the economic and social life of the 
period. The third volume is a treatise on the 
regulation of various types of property rights, 
including possession, fishing, hunting, mining 
and prescripti\e rights. Contracts, inheritance, 
tenancies and protective legislation arc also dealt 
with. The last volume is devoted to agriculture, 
commerce and industry, the treatment of which, 
because of the author’s intimate contact with 
original and largely unedited documents, is dis- 
tinguished by its originality. Gama Barros’ 



scholarly work has had great influence and has 
given its author a leading place among the prom- 
inent historians of both Portugal and Spain. 

Fidelino de Figueiredo 
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however , lacked the courage to follow his counsel. 

John M. S. Allison 

^Vorks'. Discours et phiidoyers poUtUfues tie Oatubvtfa, 
ed. by Joseph Reinach, 1 1 vols, (Paris 1880-85). 


Consult: Ots y Capdequi, Jose, “Ciama Barros** in 
Anuario de historia del derecho e^panol, vol. iii (Madrid 
1926) p. 5 t) 0 - 95 ; Figueiredo, Fidelino de, Historia da 
litteratura realista (2nd cd. Lisbon 1924) p. 83-86. 

GAMBETTA , LE()N( i ^38-82), Frenchstates- 
man. Gambetta, a (jcnocsc by birth, went to 
Paris in 1857 to study law and soon became 
known for his impassioned oratory and his ha- 
tred of the imperial regime. His contributions to 
the new Rezme politique et litter aire gained for him 
a larger hearing, and in 1869 he was elected dep- 
uty. With Gambetta in the Corps legislatif the 
popularity of I'hiers’ oratory was overshadowed. 
Like his older rival Ciambetta opposed the 
Franco-Prussian War but once it had been de- 
clared he became the great patriotic orator of 
France. After the revolution of September 4 
Gambetta as minister of the interior undertook 
the reorganization of the French army in the 
provinces. He came to regard himself as the 
defender of the frontiers and of the liberties of 
the people and opposed the peace counseled by 
Thiers. Gambetta ’s republicanism resembled 
that of the Restoration although he was always 
the advocate of legal and peaceable means. As 
long as the menace of a monarchical restoration 
remained, he was identified with the extreme 
Left, but when this likelihood was passed he 
used his great influence to rally moderate men 
to the republican idea. He advocated universal 
suffrage as a prerequisite to national sovereignty 
and upheld the principle of a pow'erful Chamber 
of Deputies elected by the nation and checked 
by an upper house. An uncompromising cham- 
pion of religious toleration, he frustrated the 
attempt begun under MacMahon’s regime to 
restore the power of the Catholic church. After 
Thiers* retirement Gambetta was the outstand- 
ing statesman of the young republic and upon 
the resignation of MacMahon was proposed as 
a presidential candidate. He refused, however, 
to allow his name to be brought before the 
National Assembly. Several months before his 
death, in 1882, he formed a ministry that was 
short lived. Gambetta in his later years was a 
strong advocate of a new colonial and foreign 
policy for France. He advised the establishment 
of a firm alliance with Great Britain ^ 
policy of cooperation with that country in its 
Egyptian activities. The Freycinet cabinet, 


Consult: Reinach, Joseph, T^a vie politique de Ceon 
(ramhetta (Paris 1918); Desohanel, Paul, Camhetta 
(Paris 1919). English translation (London 1920); 
Garcfa Kohly, Mario, Camhetta (Paris i92<)); Stan- 
nard, H. M., Camhetta and the Foundation of the Third 
Republic (I.,ondon 1921); llanotaux, Gahiiel, in Rci'ue 
des deux mondes, 6th scr., vol. lx (1920) 5- 23; Pratt, 
J. W., ‘'C'lemenceau and (Limbetta —a Study in Po- 
litical IMiilosophy” in South Atlantic Quatteily, vol, 
XX (1921) 95-104; Kuhn, Joachim, in Der Natio- 
nahsnius tm Leben der dritten Hepuhlik (Berlin 1920) 
p. 11—20; Carroll, E. M., Fremh Public Opinion and 
Foreign Affairs i 8 yo~igjq (New York 1931) ehs. iv-v. 

GAMBLING 

Gknlral and Historical. 'Flic term gam- 
bling designates the deliberate wagering or stak- 
ing of imjxirtant or valuable considerations upon 
events w^hich, so far as the parties to the wager 
can know, lie in the realm of pure chance, or 
“luck,*’ to use the more or less mystical con- 
ception of chance common among gamblers, 
(iames of chance arc widely found among primi- 
tive communities. They are associated in the 
primitive mind with the disposition to personify 
all consequential objects and facts and to attrib- 
ute events to the work of good or evil spirits. 
I’his animistic apprehension of things, which 
assumed the form of a widespread belief in 
luck, was and is a very ]>ersistent human attri- 
bute and constitutes an extremely important 
element in gambling. 'I'o the barbarian bent 
upon some perilous venture the disposition of 
the guardian spirit was of preeminent impor- 
tance. His standing with the favoring or disfa- 
voring deities was presumably disclosed by the 
results of situations of chance. In fact, the in- 
struments of gambling were frequently used for 
divination. As the propitious gods shaped cir- 
cumstances to insure the individual’s triumph 
over the hazards of uncertain existence, they 
also directed the instruments of chance so as to 
reward their favorites. 

As primitive man gradually came to regard 
certain aspects of his environment in terms of 
mechanical cause and effect, gambling became a 
more specialized activity and in its practise the 
animistic apprehension continued to enjoy free 
exercise. An individual had the favor of the 
deities, or was lucky, when the machinery of 
chance reacted in his favor. A wager almost in- 
variably fortified his feeling of good luck, for it 
seemed unlikely to him that the forces com- 
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monly friendly to his interests would desert his 
cause in face of a generous display of faith in 
their benignity. The tense alertness induced by 
the suspense involved in the gambling situation 
exhilarated the human organism and very often 
may have enabled it to accomplish feats other- 
wise impossible. No doubt this contributed 
greatly to the persistence of the belief in ani- 
mism or luck. A belief in luck is anachronistic 
in a machine age, but nevertheless it persists and 
goes far to explain the extent to which men still 
indulge the passion for gambling. 

The line between gambling and other activi- 
ties is often hard to draw. Even in the most static 
circumstances chance plays an important part 
in the distribution of gains and lo.sses; and wher- 
ever the factor of pure chance can he segregated, 
activities that are essentially gambling may de- 
velop. Ordinary commercial transactions involve 
calculations based on rational data as to the 
future course of the market; but the data are 
never exhaustive, and in default of certainty ac- 
tion may be dominated by a spirit of plunging” 
virtually identical with gambling. It is particu- 
larly difficult to distinguish the gambling ele- 
ment from others in the specialized transactions 
known as speculation. 

In its simplest form speculation is ffie act of 
buying or selling commodities, securities or 
rights in order to benefit from changes in their 
prices. In so far as the speculator is governed by 
rational calculations based on factual data, how- 
ever inadequate, the transaction is essentially 
commercial. When he buys or sells simply in the 
blind hope that the market will turn his way he 
is gambling. In some jurisdictions the legal dis- 
tinction turns on the point of bona fide delivery, 
as on the organized exchanges. Bucket shop 
transactions are readily and correctly classified 
as gambling, since they are nothing but betting 
on the changes of prices. Where delivery is made 
the gambling element may still predominate, 
especially where speculation is carried on with 
perilously narrow margins. As in a lottery, a 
small sum, although it will probably be lost, 
may possibly yield enormous gains. 

Of purely gambling activities the simplest are 
those for which the circumstances of chance 
may be reestablished easily and frequently at the 
will of the participants and in which the ele- 
ments of skill and foreknowledge of the outcome 
are reduced to a minimum. These requirements 
have contributed greatly in ancient and modem 
times to the popularity of the die and its varia- 
tions. For the same reasons simple games of 
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cards, in which the results are more dependent 
on fortuitous distribution than on the skill of 
play, have enjoyed wide popularity among gam - 
biers. In simple dice and card games the duration 
of suspense and uncertainty between the casting 
of the dice or the dealing of the cards and the 
examination of the results is relatively short and 
allows frequent repetition. Such games are often 
the chief forms of gambling offered by public 
gambling houses and have been favorite sub- 
jects of ingenious although futile schemes for 
defeating the laws of probability. 

More complicated games and feats, requiring 
fortitude and skill, have frequently acquired 
importance as gambling opportunities. These 
games may be indulged in for their own sake, 
and when wagers are laid they are as often laid 
to heighten the winning side’s ascendancy at the 
cost of the loser as they are for profit. Sometimes 
this love for emblematic representation of prow- 
ess is satisfied by a very mild sort of gambling in 
the form of prizes for the winners. Where the 
gambling feature emerges as one of the most 
important features of the contest, the element of 
pure chance is segregated so far as practicable 
through odds and handicaps which neutralize 
the effect of the differing degrees of skill pos- 
sessed by the contestants. Within this cla.ss of 
gambling situations would be included seden- 
tary games and athletic contests, in which some 
of the partisans may participate directly in the 
play, and also horse racing and animal combats, 
where the partisans simply sponsor one side. 

Testimony before the subcommittee of the 
United States Senate Judiciary Committee in 
1920 held that race track gambling in the United 
States resulted in wagers amounting to $230,- 
000,000 annually. In view of the fact that race 
track gambling is legal in only four states of the 
union, these figures proclaim the existence of 
an efficient and far flung under cover organiza- 
tion which is further attested by the ever present 
“dope” sheets and bookmakers throughout the 
country. In Great Britain, where race track gam- 
bling is the most popular form of gambling in 
connection with sports, testimony before the 
House of Commons Select Committee on Bet- 
ting Duty in 1923 variously estimated that in 
spite of laws designed to curtail such gambling 
from £75,000,000 to £500,000,000 was wagered 
annually on horse races and sports. Public bet- 
ting in Great Britain was conducted almost en- 
tirely through bookmakers until after 1926, when 
financial difficulties moved the government to 
tax race track gambling and in order to simplify 
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the collection of taxes to authorize the adoption 
of the pari mutuel gambling machine. This ma- 
chine automatically records the bets and deter- 
mines the odds in accordance with the relative 
popularity of the different entries among the 
bettors. Although perhaps occupying a relatively 
less important position as a gambling opportu- 
nity, horse racing is quite popular in France and 
accounts for a substantial amount of betting. 
Race track gambling is legally permitted in many 
other countries, among them Australia, Bel- 
gium, Canada, Cuba, India, Italy and IVlexico. 

In recent years there has developed in the 
United States a form of public gambling which 
in its illegality and complicated under cover 
organization, with thousands of agents and mil- 
lions of participants, resembles the surrepti- 
tiously conducted race track gambling. There 
are several variations of the conditions of chance 
employed and the games have different riames, 
such as policy games, numbers and pools. They 
are in fact lotteries which pay on number com- 
binations taken from the published records of 
bank clearings, the United States 'JVeasury bal- 
ance, the total number of runs scored each day 
hy various combinations of baseball teams and 
so forth. These lotteries are designed primarily 
although not exclusi\xly for players of small 
incomes, and w^agers as low as one cent arc fre- 
quently accepted. In this way millions of dollars 
are wagered annually. 

The gaming tables formerly so popular in 
England, in Germany and on the American 
western frontier have largely passed from public 
view'. 'They have been suppressed by law in 
Englatid and Germany; and in the United States 
Nevada is now' the only state which legally sanc- 
tions the public gambling house. That such 
enterprises exist surreptitiously, however, is a 
matter of common knowledge and is formally 
evidenced by the occasional disclosures of law 
enforcement bodies. An indication that many 
citizens of those countries in which public gam- 
ing tables are illegal are not opposed to this type 
of play is to be found in their presence in the 
gambling casinos in Mexico, Cuba and some of 
the countries of Europe where such gambling is 
permitted under a licensing system. 

In 1902, after Belgium passed a law prohibit- 
ing public gambling houses, Monaco stood alone 
as the only country in Europe openly permitting 
them. Today the casino at Monte Carlo is still 
one of the most popular in the world, and the 
little principality of Monaco secures practically 
nil of its revenue from gaming tables. Hundreds 
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of thousands of visitors are attracted annually 
by the mere existence of the casino and these 
visitors spend huge sums at hotels, cafes and 
shops. 'Fhc annual government charge for the 
gambling concession w'as /‘8o,ooo in 1917, £90,- 
000 in 1927 and wdll be 100,000 in 1937. The 

take ^ in 1928 was $5,766,104 while the net 
profits were $3,227,213. 'Fhe attraction which 
Monte Carlo holds for tourists has loosened the 
ban in ]M*ancc so as to permit competing gam- 
bling casinos. French casinos enjoyed a com- 
hined annual income of approximately 400,000,- 
000 francs from 1926 to 1929 and numbered 169 
in 193] . Since the World War Italy in her effort 
to attract and to hold tourists has licensed two 
such establishments. In 1930 the Free City of 
Danzig on the Baltic, in an endeavor to share in 
the gambling revenues, licensed an international 
gambling association for a consideration of i per 
cent of the funds received by the association. 

But the gaming communities described above 
are frequented chiefly by the aristocratic and 
moneyed elements of society. Although such 
gaming has attracted most attention because of 
the dramatic cpialities attached to it, gambling 
among the masses and in the middle class rep- 
resents a more pervasive influence. Card playing 
for small slakes is a common accompaniment of 
middle class social life; small bets on horse racing 
and the policy and number games are diversions 
of the masses; and card and dice games have 
found their way down to the juvenile gangs and 
the street trades. The earliest opposition to gam- 
bling seems to have manifested itself when it 
began to interfere with activities which in the 
opinion of the ruling authorities should have 
first claim upon the time and energy of the 
masses. 1 n ancient communities law's were passed 
to discourage the masses from gambling, and 
at later dates antigambling laws were aimed 
especially at the activity as practised by the 
working classes. An edict of the provost of Paris 
in 1397, for example, specifically prohibited 
working people from playing tennis, bowls, dice, 
cards or ninepins on working days. 

Present day movements to suppress gambling 
are also tinged with the opposition that is shown 
toward anything which impairs the usefulness of 
the masses. The willingness of people to impose 
prohibition of gambling upon themselves and 
others regardless of social status, however, obvi- 
ously includes other considerations. Gambling 
sets at defiance the bourgeois philosophy which 
holds that private property is something which 
the individual has earned and which in the na- 
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ture of the case tends to be commensurate with 
the service rendered. Rewards which arc deter- 
mined by chance have no place in a system based 
upon such a premise. It is interesting to note 
that the opposition of the leisure class to gam- 
bling within its own circle has never been very 
pronounced. To the members of this class riches 
have a more direct relationship to inheritance 
than they do to personal efficiency in conven- 
tional industrial and commercial operations, and 
therefore the bourgeois philosophy has exerted 
less influence. In well settled societies where it is 
virtually impossible for the ordinary worker to 
save enough to rise out of his class gambling, 
particularly in forms involving great prizes on 
small stakes, as in lotteries, is extremely popular 
among the unpropertied classes. In most of Eu- 
rope it is widely regarded as the duty of the head 
of the household to acejuire a chance in every 
lottery drawing. 

Gambling is incompatible with Puritan ascet- 
ism, which (unlike Catholic asceticism) w'as 
carried into the workaday world in the form of 
industry and frugality. The acquisition of prop- 
erty according to the Puritan outlook w'as not 
supposed to be the result of chance, but the evi- 
dence of work for the glorification of (iod. The 
result was that an accumulation of material goods 
came to be regarded as symbolic of the attain- 
ment of divine grace by the possessor. In urban 
communities in the past few decades the purely 
religious op{X)8ition to gambling has tended to 
become less violent, 'i’his is partly the result of 
the difficulty of maintaining a hostile attitude 
toward the conventional category of gambling 
when certain activities, highly reputable accord- 
ing to prevailing social standards, have come 
more and more to resemble it. The religious 
opposition to gambling is still conspicuous, how- 
ever, in those communities where Puritanism 
persists, and may even be extended to opposi- 
tion to devices usually associated with gambling 
even when not used for that purpose. 

At all times an important factor in arousing 
antagonism to gambling has been the associa- 
tion, almost inevitable, with sharp practise. 
Loaded dice are as old as recorded history; 
marked cards, sleight of hand manipulations in 
play, machines rigged to the advantage of the 
house, race horses “doped’ or “sponged,” prize 
fighters bribed by insiders to “throw” the bout, 
false tips in the bucket shops — such devices are 
innumerable. The very existence of the profes- 
sional gambler is evidence of the ease with which 
crooked practises may be applied. 


In recognition of the constant temptation to 
trickery gambling has developed everywhere 
codes even more rigorous than are applied to 
ordinary business transactions. The merchant is 
easily forgiven even grave misrepresentation of 
the quality or value of goods. Similarovcr-reach- 
ing in gambling, if detected, carries disgrace and 
ostracism. In comparatively recent times in the 
western United States it was not unusual for 
each party in a poker game to have on the table 
at his right hand a pistol loaded and cocked for 
use on the first evidence of cheating. Man- 
slaughter in such circumstances was condoned 
by the community, even when the killer was a 
professional gambler covering his dishonesty by 
murder. I low common the civil disorders asso- 
ciated with gambling may be is indicated by the 
colloquial designation of gambling resorts as 
“hells.” Such resorts may continue to operate 
in spite of their repute, because the constant 
movementof population brings ever new victims. 

Only in new^ societies, particularly mining 
camps, do the public authorities ignore gam- 
bling altogether. Jn established societies more or 
less serious attempts are everywhere made either 
to prohibit or to regulate gambling in its more 
notorious forms. Such regulations are among the 
most tlilficull to enforce adequately even by an 
honest and intelligent police administration be- 
cause of the ease with which gambling oj>era- 
tions can be carried on under cover and because 
of the extremely spasmodic interest of the public 
in the suppression of gambling. 'Ehe adminis- 
tration of gambling laws and regulations lends 
itself readily to the practises of political coriup- 
tion, since the outlawed position of both victim 
and exploiter offers the latter unexampled op- 
portunities for plunder which in times of public 
apathy may be made entirely safe by the pur- 
chase of police tolerance. 

COLLIS Stockin(j 

IvEGAL Aspects. The law of gambling com- 
prises two types of aleatory transactions: gaming 
and wagering. Both the criminal and the civil 
law have dealt with gambling but often upon 
mutually inconsistent principles. The criminal 
law has shown a greater instability than any 
other type of moral legislation. The civil law has 
been bedeviled by the impossibility of distin- 
guishing objectively between a wager and the 
contingency of an ordinary business contract. A^ 
one time insurance contracts lent themselves 
particularly to gambling. Contracts of security 
were once regarded fundamentally as wagers and 
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the pledge was treated as a stake, as is shown by 
the terms wadia in the Lombard law and Wettv 
in the early German law. 

Ver>' little is known of the ancient law of 
gambling. The penal provisions of even the Ro- 
man law remain very obscure. Indeed it seems 
that at the end of its development the Roman 
law discouraged gambling only ci\ illy. It distin- 
guished between prohibited and permissible 
games. The latter were certain s}V)rting or war- 
like games {si qiiis certet hasta, vcl pilo iaciendo 
vel currendo^ saliendo, luctando, pngnando, quad 
virtutis causa fiat), but the stake could never 
amount to more than one solidus. No action 
would lie to recover money won at prohibited 
play or a wager upon an illegal game. A leading 
feature of the Roman law was that it allowed 
gambling losses to be recovered. The owner of a 
house who allowed gambling in it could not sue 
because of any injury to his person or property 
during the progress of play, but a right of redress 
existed as among the players themselves. 

A well known passage in 'Tacitus {Germayiia, 
24) describes the gambling fever of the ancient 
(jermans, who would stake not only their pos- 
sessions but their very liberty at dice. 'J'he ut- 
most gambling freedom continued to prevail 
legally among all the Germanic peoples in the 
centuries after the dissolution of the Roman 
Empire. In both the Germanic laws and the 
early English common law gambling debts were 
normally collectible and wagers enforceable, but 
at common law the keeping of a common gam- 
bling house was indictable as a public nuisance, 
'rhe bewildering profusion of legislation does 
not begin in European countries until the later 
Middle Ages, in England the earliest statute 
appeared in 1388 (12 Rich, ii, c. 6); in Germany, 
in 1207 in a law for the town of Regensburg; in 
Austria, in the Salzburg 1 Mndesorduuno of 1328; 
in France, in two ordinances of Louis ix in 1254 
and 1256 respectively 

Most of these postmediaeval statutes may be 
described as police legislation. Sometimes play- 
ing at certain times or places might be regulated; 
thus playing at Christmas might be allowed, 
while playing in an inn or tavern after ci'rfcw 
time might be prohibited. Some provisions per- 
mitted gambling in prisons, which at this time 
did not offer their inmates any other occupation. 
The class stratification of the passing Middle 
Ages showed itself in numerous laws wEich 
sought to measure the permissible size of stakes 
for gentleman, burgher or servant. But often 
certain games might be prohibited altogether, 
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and these might include not only cards and dice 
but such games of skill as are now generally 
regarded as innocent; for instance, quoits, nine- 
pins, billiards, bowling or tennis. But the motive 
of such legislation was less to sav e the subject 
from ruin than to direct his energies to games of 
military vantage. Thus the ordinance of Philip 
the hair of i3iq interdicteii games which dis- 
tractetl men frf)m military drill; the ordinance of 
Charles v of 1361;, which forbade games of 
chance, enjoined practise with the bow' or cross- 
bow. So too did the first haiglish statute of 1388; 
and the statute of 1541 (33 Henry viii, c. 9), 
wEich is still the basis of the Jinglish law of 
gambling, was entitled the Bill for Maintaining 
Artillcr}', and the I )ebarring of Unlawful (iames. 

The present criminal hnv of England wdth re- 
spect to gambling is a conglomeration of statutes 
old and new. Under the surviving provisions of 
the statute 33 Ilcniy viii, c. 9, no games are 
made absolutely unlawful in themselves, but it 
is criminal to keep a gaming house for the pur- 
pose of playing at games of cards or dice or any 
other game which is unlawful. Various subse- 
quent statutes expressly declared certain games 
to be illegal in themselves, for instance: the ace 
of hearts, faro, basset and hazard by the act of 
1738 (12 Geo. 11, c. 28); the game of passage and 
other games with dice except backgammon by 
the act of 1739 (13 (jco. h, c. 19); and roulette 
by the act of 1744 (18 Cieo. u, c. 34). 'JEe most 
important modern act, the Gaming Act of 1845 
(849 Vict.jC. 109), expressly excepted games of 
skill. The keeping of a gaming house is still in- 
dictable at common law, but prosecutions are 
usually had under a long series of statutes in- 
tended either to broaden the basis of complicity 
or improve procedure. A private club, such as 
the famous 'TattersalTs, has been held to be 
within the law . By the Metropolitan Police Act 
of 1839 (2 & 3 Viet., c. 47, § 48) the players in a 
gaming house may themselves be liable. By the 
Betting Act of 1853 (ih & 17 Viet., c. 119) a 
common betting house was assimilated to a com- 
mon gaming house. 

In the United States the common law has also 
been almost completely superseded by plentiful 
statutory provisions, wduch run particularly to 
the blue law type. Many laws are aimed at spe- 
cific games, and sometimes playing for excessive 
stakes is prohibited. A great deal of legislation 
relates merely to the time, place or circum- 
stances of play. A favorite form of American 
legislation is aimed at the act of keeping gam- 
bling implements. In recent years many law's 
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have either prohibited pool rooms altogether or 
regulated them stringently. The opportunity for 
gambling provided by such a sport as boxing has 
motivated antiboxing legislation in some states. 
A growing amount of legislation is specially di- 
rected against slot machines and punch boards. 

Probably the chief difference between the 
modern English law and the continental crimi- 
nal law of gambling is formal. The provisions of 
the penal codes are few and brief, with the result 
that the continental law is largely jurispruden- 
tial; despite many textual differences continental 
courts tend to reach much the same results. The 
French and Belgian codes speak of keeping a 
gaming house; the Italian, of conducting a game 
in a house; the Austrian, of allowing a game of 
chance in one’s place; the German, of running 
a game of chance as a business; but such provi- 
sions tend to become assimilated under the gen- 
eral doctrines of the criminal law. The conduct 
of a game of chance in a street or public place 
has also been a common object of prohibition. 
The German code expressly extends to gam- 
bling in a private society or club, but the same 
result seems to have been achieved jurispruden- 
tially in France. Express provision, however, is 
necessary to make the players as well as the 
professionals in a gambling house liable, a course 
taken by the German, Austrian, Italian and Nor- 
wegian codes. The inclusion of the players was 
one of the objects of the amendments to the 
German penal code in 1919 which were dictated 
by a post-war gambling fever. 

The Austrian and Norwegian codes attempt 
something in the way of a general definition of a 
game of chance, but irrespective of such statu- 
tory prescriptions it seems everywhere to he 
considered as any game in which chance pre- 
ponderates; thus mixed games of skill and chance 
are reached. The Austrian code expressly ex- 
cepts games played for mere amusement, but the 
innocence of such games has been generally 
recognized by decisions. The tests are the size 
of the stakes and the social position of the play- 
ers. The codes generally contain no express pro- 
visions as to betting, but the courts have nearly 
everywhere assimilated betting to gaming for all 
practical purposes. Betting becomes criminal 
when it is indulged less from motives of sustain- 
ing opinion than from the desire to gamble and 
particularly when it assumes indiscriminate or 
organized forms. In the determination of the 
legality of particular games or betting transac- 
tions the continental law as a result of the silence 
of the codes is far more flexible than the English. 


Indeed the law of czarist Russia generally for> 
bade games of cards or dice or similar games but 
left it to administrative order to determine the 
criminality of particular games; this is still true 
in Austria, where the practise goes back for 
several centuries. 

In continental countries the prohibition of 
gambling has always had something of a police 
rather than a truly penal character, for since the 
mediaeval period gambling houses have often 
been legally allowed by the sale of governmental 
concessions at the same time that they have been 
forbidden by the general criminal law. What- 
ever scruples may have existed were sometimes 
satisfied by providing that a part of the revenues 
should go to eleemosynary purposes, a practise 
that still sometimes obtains with respect to gam- 
bling forfeits. Particularly in eighteenth and 
nineteenth century France and Germany did the 
gambling casino become almost a settled feature 
of the famous watering places or resorts. Gam- 
bling casinos were finally abolished in Germany 
at the time of the formation of the North Cier- 
man Confederation in it>68; the prohibition went 
into effect in 1873. The Swiss federal constitu- 
tion of 1874 also interdicted gambling banks but 
apparently roulette was nevertheless allowed in 
the large Swiss cure centers until 1925. France 
has at various times prohibited gambling casinos 
but has restored them. 'Phe most famous of all 
modern gambling casinos is that at Monaco. 
Nevada, which in 1931 legalized public gam- 
bling, is the only American state to have done 
so, but elsewhere gambling in political clubs has 
been virtually privileged; indeed the use of the 
injunction against police interference is not un- 
known. Lotteries {q.v.) also rc})resent a legal- 
ized form of public gambling in many countries. 

The most important form of modern organ- 
ized betting is in connection with horse racing. 
In England the Betting Act of 1853, which de- 
clared a common betting house a criminal resort, 
simply drove the bookmakers to the street. Both 
the French and German courts held bookmaking 
to be criminal under the codes but also to no 
avail. These countries as well as many others 
have legalized betting on the races in one form 
or another. France first did so in 1891 , Germany 
in 1905 and England in 1928; in the last named 
country the action was no doubt partly a result 
of post-war budget difficulties; wherever betting 
has been legalized the rate of taxation has been 
very high and the yield large. In the United 
States race track betting is now legal in Ken- 
tucky, Illinois, Maryland and Nevada. The bet- 
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ting scheme which has most frequently been it attempts to control rather than to prohibit. All 
allowed is either th^pari mutucl or the lotaliza- laws that attempt to deal \sith more tlian the 
tor, but recently European countries tend also most marked evils of organized gambling tend to 
to permit licensed bookmakers. New York become dead letters. Indeed, when the actual 
which once allowed race track betting, has not range of police activity is realistically consid- 
only repealed the enabling law but embodied a ered, there is probably little difference in the 
clause against the practise in its constitution. operation of the normal law in most countries. 

Upon the civil side modern European coun- William Seaole 

tries, despite the general reception of the Roman See : IVTou.m s; SpK(Mn.A’rioN'; Lo tithiks; Ami^skments, 
civil law, have followed its example only in part. Public; Spdris; Animism; I^lay; Divinaiion. 

After much vacillation the (jermanic idea that a Consult: For (irNPRAi, and IIistoiucal Aspects: 


gambling debt was a debt of honor triumphed 
in the end in the BUrtfcrliches Gvsetzhuch and 
those codes which have followed it: neither gam- 
bling debts nor wagers are actionable and gam- 
bling losses may not be recovered. On the other 
hand, with respect to WTigcrs the Otdc civil and 
the codes of the I^atin countries have generally 
retained the Roman exception in favor of wagers 
virlHtis causa, which arc, however, generally 
valid only W'ilh respect to the contestants them- 
selves and must not be excessive. 'I’lie Code civil 
also expressly allows the recovery of gambling 
losses in cases of cheating, luigland abrogated 
the rule of the common law by the Chaining Act 
of 1845, which made gambling debts and wagers 
unenforceable. In the United States the same 
result has been reached either at common law or 
l)y statute in many states, although in about 
half gambling losses may be recovered. In some 
states the wife or next of kin may also sue; the 
Italian code contains a similar jirovision. 

A technique of evasion, however, which has 
met with a large measure of success in the courts, 
lias everywhere tended to nullify the civil gam- 
bling restrictions. Loans made for gambling 
purposes may often be reco\ered. Negotiable 
instruments furnish a ready means for evading 
che law. Yalid almost everywhere except in a 
few American states in the hands of innocen; 
holders for value, a w inner can easily collect a 
gambling debt by negotiating a check or note to 
another party. AJoney in the hands of a stake- 
holder may very generally be recovered so long 
as it has not actually been paid over, (j ambling 
losses may sometimes be recovered in the case of 
fraud even in the absence of express provision. 
The most curious rule of all is one that allows 
the winner to sue the loser if he has extended the 
time for payment or refrained from posting him 
in his club, for such forbearances are held to 
constitute “new” consideration. 

As a problem for the law gambling presents all 
the usual dilemmas of moral legislation, which 
always stands a greater chance of success when 
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GAME LAWS are legal limitations upon hunt- 
ing and fishing. The earliest forms of limitation 
were the food tabus of primitive societies, some 
of which practically led to closed seasons on 
various kinds of game. Other tabus and cus- 
tomary sanctions in some areas curtailed exces- 
sive hunting and fishing and others prohibited 
entirely the killing of certain animals. Herodotus 
suggests that the elaborate restrictions protect- 
ing the sacred animals of Egypt were of a 
sacerdotal origin. 

Another type of game law is the restriction 
of hunting and fishing rights to a particular 
group. This is most remarkably exemplified in 
the forest laws of feudal luirope, by which the 
privilege of hunting was confined to kings and 
noblemen. The restrictions were motivated pri- 
marily by the theory generally held in military 
societies that the pursuit of wild animals is a 
school for war and that only warriors should 
engage in it. The Persians certainly held this 
view. Cicero states clearly that “we take the 
large savage beasts by hunting, partly for food, 
partly to exercise ourselves in imitation of mar- 
tial discipline. “ That feudal principles were 
recrudescent in the later Roman Empire is evi- 
denced by the law of Commodus making it 
penal to kill, even in self-defense, the African 
lion, which was reserved for the imperial hunt. 

The forest law\s of western Europe are de- 
rived, in the opinion of most scholars, from the 
Frankish royal ban, of w^hich there is evidence 
at least as early as Charlemagne, on hitherto 
lordless forests as well as on the woods hypo- 
thetically held in common by the so-called mark- 
fellowships. A fully developed theory of hunting 
as a royal prerogative was put into effect in the 
mediaeval empire under the Franconians. In 


France this privilege was shared by the great 
fideles of early Capetian times, among them the 
duke of Normandy, who probably had a well 
developed forest system in the duchy before 
William conquered England. The forest laws 
and administration attained their greatest elab- 
oration in England under the Norman and An- 
gevin dynasties, and because of the opposition 
they excited in the baronage and community 
they had an important jdace in English consti- 
tutional history. Henry ill’s Forest Charter of 
1217 is almost as rich a constitutional document 
as the Great Charter itself. 

In England game was classified as of the 
forest, park, chase and warren. The king re- 
served the beasts of the forest to himself and 
derived considerable revenues from the sale of 
royal game. 'Fhe afforestation of lands held by 
subjects, the chief abuse to which the baronage 
took exception, w^as designed to encourage the 
propagation of royal game and to provide sanc- 
tuary. It did not destroy the tenant’s basic 
interests in the tenement but placed many re- 
strictions upon their exercise and saddled the 
afforested region with a system of administrative 
officials and courts, with powers and principles 
unknown to the common law . This system de- 
clined under the Lancastrians and was used by 
the early Stuarts merely as a means of raising 
money by fines. Gradually the privilege of hunt- 
ing was extended to the landed aristocracy; yet 
even Blackstone states that the king’s preroga- 
tive gives him an exclusive hunting right over 
his w'hole realm, adding that this is little known 
or considered. 

After the reception of the Roman law on the 
continent the Roman doctrine that wild animals 
were res millius was interpreted to mean that 
“a Sovereign, if he thinks it for the Interest of 
the Kingdom, may, against the consent of the 
common People abridge them of the Liberty of 
Hunting without any Injustice.” The ancient 
forest privileges of royalty had been long alien- 
ated to feudatories or allowed to lapse. By the 
sixteenth century, however, a new royal right 
of the chase was widely asserted by the conti- 
nental dynasties, based no longer on feudal but 
on quasi-Roman law, the law of nations prin- 
ciple. In France even the nobility were allowed 
to hunt only for the royal })leasure and the 
notorious system of capitaineries^ which recalls 
the rigors of the English forest law, was estab- 
lished. With the decay of feudal society the 
association between chase and war was replaced 
by the substituted concept of the chase as sport, 
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a pursuit marking the moneyed man of leisure 
but unsuitable for the laboring man as drawing 
him from his work and encouraging robbery. 

When the French Revolution wiped out royal 
and noble privileges, there went into eflect the 
rule derived from Roman law that game belongs 
to nobody and that it becomes the j>roperty of 
the one who reduces it to possession, whether 
on his own land or on that of another. 'Hiis 
doctrine was probably imported into the Imglish 
common law. Legislation in most countries 
where the civil law has been recei\'ed has tended 
to increase and protect the interest of the propri- 
etor in the game W'ithin his j)roperly, although 
it has not departed formally from Roman doc- 
trine. 'Fhe decree of the French National As- 
sembly of 1790 reserved hunting rights to the 
proprietor while the law of 1844 gave further 
protection to these rights. An analogous series 
of statutes was enacted by the English Parlia- 
ment in the eighteenth century and culminated 
in the Night and Day Poaching acts (9 George 
IV, 69; 1 & 2 William iv, 32; 2^3 William iv, 
68). I'hese proceed on the common law doc- 
trine that there can be no prof)erty in wild ani- 
mals until they have been reduced to possession, 
but they make trespass criminal if it be for the 
purpose of killing or taking game, 'riius, to all 
intents and purposes, only an occupier is per- 
mitted to exercise his common law right to 
accpiire property in game. These laws were a 
corollary of tenure by free and common socage, 
which after 1660 rc]')laced all feudal tenures save 
those of grand serjeanty and frankalmoign and 
included a grant of hunting and fishing rights 
within the tenement. 'Phese rights had from 
Norman times been reserved to the crown and 
had never been included in the ordinary estate 
of the subject cither in England or on the con- 
tinent. 

Since the leveling principles of the French 
Revolution permitted a great increase in the 
number of sportsmen, it became apparent that 
wild life might soon be entirely extinguished. 
Furthermore, the financial gain from hunting 
and fishing, by no means overlooked in the 
mediaeval English forest administration, added 
to the danger of this eventuality. '1 he poor rap- 
idly passed from the mere assertion of their 
'ight to be sportsmen to the legal and illegal 
exploitation of game for profit. Wholesale and 
quite unsportsmanlike methods of taking ani- 
mals and fish were resorted to and the city 
markets were flooded with the results of the 
catch* Even birds not ordinarily considered 
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game, whose insectivorous habits favored agri- 
culture or whose song or plumage delighted the 
nature lover, were threatened with extinction. 
'Phe lu'ench law of 1844 initiated the modern 
movement of enacting legislation designed pri- 
marily to prevent the extinction of whole species 
of living creatures; this was slowly followed 
throughout luirope and North America. Very 
primitive precedents can be found for this type 
of legislation. 'Phe Mosaic code provides that 
female birds shall not be taken when they are 
hatching their eggs or caring for their young. 
A curious passage in the AfiaUrts indicates that 
Confucius favored a similar principle. “The 
Master said: 'Phere is the hen-pheasant on the 
hill bridge. At its season! At its season! Tzii-lu 
look it and served it up. The Master thrice 
smelt it and rose.” 

The general }>rinciples of modern game laws 
vary little in the ditlerent jurisdictions of Europe 
and America. 'Phey include a cU)sed season in 
which the hunting of a given sjiecies is for- 
bidden, a limit to the take in the open season, 
regulation of the sales of game, the absolute 
protection of non -game birds and of certain 
species close to extinction and obligatory li- 
censes for hunters, the last chiefly for the pur- 
pose of providing revenue for the enforcement 
of the laws. An international convention was 
entered into in 1902 for the protection of migra- 
tor)^ birds useful to agriculture. In most states 
of the United States the game law authorities 
are also empowered to attempt the restocking of 
forests and waters. In liurope efforts along these 
lines are generally conducted by private enter- 
prise. Most jurisdictions confer extensive public 
powers of law enforcement on the representa- 
tives of the numerous societies interested in the 
conservation movement. Sfiviet Russia confers 
the right of hunting everywhere within its terri- 
tories, subject to the usual closed seasons and 
the reservation of certain sanctuaries and fron- 
tier areas. 

In western luiropc the conservation and re- 
production of game and fish belong to the ad- 
ministrative law. In the Ignited States the right 
of the stales to enact laws for these purposes 
has been challenged on constitutional grounds. 
Their constitutionality has been maintained 
upon two grounds. It has been upheld upon the 
doctrine borrowed from the quasi- Roman prin- 
ciples mentioned above and stated thus: “Wild 
game within a state belongs to the people in 
their collective sovereign capacity. It is not the 
subject of private ownership except in so far as 
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the people may elect to make it so'* [Geer v, 
Connecticut, 161 U. S. 519, 529 (1896)]. It has 
also been sustained as a reasonable exercise of 
the police power “to preserve a food supply," 
by analogy with decisions upholding pure food 
laws [New York ex rel. Silz v, Mesterberg, 211 
U. S. 31 (1908)], Many states now include a 
declaration of the state ownership of game and 
fish in their legislation. 

The arguments presented in favor of preserv- 
ing wild life through game laws are not com- 
pletely convincing. So far as its food supply is 
concerned, the human race could certainly sub- 
sist if every wild species including deep sea fish 
were utterly extinct. The value of birds as de- 
stroyers of insects admittedly does not equal that 
of chemical poisons. The conservation move- 
ment of the last hundred years stems not so 
much from a scientific recognition of man's 
needs as from romantic humanitarianism. It is 
probably in part a recrudescence of the primi- 
tive human sense of the common destiny of 
living things; for there is a deep rooted fear that 
species as well as individuals are subject to death, 
a fear based perhaps upon a half conscious 
awareness of the mutual interdependence of all 
species and of the possibly fatal consequences 
to the human species if the natural balance is 
disturbed. 

SUMMERFIELl) BALDWIN 
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GANGS. The gang is historically significant 
chiefly as it is associated with frontier conditions 
or with social or political disorganization. In 
preliterate groups primary group organization 
largely precluded the development of gang be- 
havior. In ancient and mediaeval society, how- 
ever, wherever local or national government liad 
been weak or ineffective there was a tendency 
toward the formation of aggregations of bandits. 
Yet these robbing and marauding bands were 
often organized on a basis of tribal afTiliation of 
blood relationship rather than of common inter- 
ests economic and otherwise which often bind 
together groups of diverse membership in mod- 
ern industrial society. The lack or breakdown 
of stable agencies of social control in frontier 
societies, the ease of escape from authority and 
the lack of settled community life constituted 
the typical setting of pre-industrial gang activi- 
ties. As the American frontier, for example, 
moved westward it was characterized by a great 
variety of lawless gangs, of which Jesse James 
and his outlaws were in the public mind the 
archetype. Australia, Russia, Mexico, China and 
other areas which were sparsely settled or in 
process of settlement or which were not readily 
reached by constituted authority formed a nat- 
ural habitat for lawless gangs. Before the effec- 
tive organization of maritime power the pirate 
group constituted the gang of the sea 
Bhigandagh; Piracy). 

Modern life has created a new type of gang 
whose principal features, best defined in the 
juvenile stage, arc determined by the conditions 
of life in the modern industrial city. There is, 
however, a similarity between these and the 
frontier gangs. A study of the formation of the 
modern gang reveals that the juvenile gang 
emerges from play groups and similar aggrega- 
tions of boys which form most readily in the 
congested and disorganized portions of the com- 
munity. It is thus in a sense a frontier product, 
thriving on the economic, political, cultural and 
moral borderland of modern life. Since it is so 
closely correlated with community disorganiza- 
tion it may best be considered a socially inter- 
stitial group — one that has its genesis and finds 
its function in the interstices left by social dis- 
organization. 

Although formed spontaneously in response 
to certain conditions of living the gang is inte- 
grated through conflict. It coalesces and acquires 
solidarity as a result of meeting hostile forces in 
its local neighborhood or elsewhere. From the 
standpoint of development three types of gangs 
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are found, each merging into the other and all 


three constituting stages through which a single 
gang may pass. The dilfuse type is a loosely knit 
group in the early stages of integration. 
solidified type represents the completion of the 
process of integration and consequently pos- 
sesses a high degree of solidarity and morale. 
The conventionalized gang appears when such 
a group assumes the external characteristics of a 
club or some other formal pattern. Certain age 
types may also be distinguished, although there 
is much less segregation on the basis of age than 
has been commonly supposed. Many gangs as- 
pire to become clubs, and most of the groups 
assume some conventionalized form as their 
members grow older. Some of these clubs try 
to be financially independent, but it is easier 
to be subsidized by politicians or keepers of 
saloons and speakeasies. IVIosl of them retain 
their basic gang characteristics even with the 
more formal type of organization. 

It is, however, essential to distinguish between 
the juvenile or adolescent gangs, which although 
under the sorry auspices of modern urban slum 
life must be considered as recreation groups, and 
the adult criminal groups, whether organized as 
secret societies {sec Camoiika; I\T^fia; Si-crct 
S ociKTiEs) or for racketeering {q.7\). Recent de- 
velopments in American urban life have given 
the racket a recognized economic status and 
have made it a definite part of the political 
texture of the community, so that it has come 
to be something more than merely the adult 
stage of the juvenile gang. The juvenile gang is 
still important as a “feeder” for the racketeering 
“mob,” and its members are increasingly influ- 
enced by the argot and behavior of the elders. 

The dominant motive in the life of the gang 
boy is a desire for new experience or some form 
of excitement. He finds this in his games and 
sports and athletics, in patronage of commer- 
cialized recreation, in stimulants and gambling 
and in predatory exploits. He li\es in a world of 
adventure which it is difliciilt for the unseeing 
adult to comprehend. His imaginative exploits 
are often meaningless to the unsympathetic out- 
sider but full of significance for the grouj> itself. 
Gang activities often take on some of the aspects 
characteristic of political units in warfare or 
the struggle for power. Each gang has its local 
territory which it defends againsM (»utsiders, and 
at the center of this is the “hangout,’ or terri- 
torial headquarters. There is a sort of struggle 
for existence in gangland which necessitates that 
every gang shall be on the defensive or (jfiensive 
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for play privileges, property rights, the physical 
safety of its members and the maintenance of 
its status in the neighborhood. 'I'he.se conflicts 
develop into endless hostilities in some cases, 
taking the form of deadly feuds among the ohler 
beer running gangs. In homogeneous neighbor- 
hoods gangs are composed of boys of the same 
nationalily who carry on wars with those of other 
nationalities, particularly if those nationalities 
w'ere tratlitionally ht)Stile in luirope. In hetero- 
geneous neighborhoods, how^ever, there is a 
rough ilem{)cracy which enables boys of all na- 
tionalities and both the white and Negro races 
to mingle on a basis of e([uality. Negro and white 
gangs are found to be bitter enemies only when 
they li\e in adjacent neighborhoods that are 
unadjusted to each other. 

Beyond the territory proper of the gang arc 
usually certain favorite “playgrounds,” w'hich 
include congested and exciting business streets, 
rivers, canals and water fronts, the “bright 
lights” areas and the parks. In this area the 
members of the gang spend most of their time, 
and here they pick up their effective education. 
In fact, the physical layout of the city may be 
regarded as part (»f a “situation complex” which 
is an important factor in conditioning and di- 
recting the life of the gang; this is particularly 
illustrated by the relation belw'een the location 
of the railroad tracks and “junking,” an almost 
universal activity of the gang. Beyond this area 
lies, even further away, the lure of the un- 
explored . 

The gang in the American city is to be found 
primarily among the immigrant population. I’his 
is in no sense to be attributed to biological fac- 
tors or to innate dispositions but rather to their 
economic status and the conditions of living that 
prevail among them and the cultural dislocation 
effected by their transplantation. The child of 
the immigrant tends to escape parental control 
and become superficially Americanized. The 
normally directing institutions of family, school, 
church and recreation break down on the intra- 
mural frontier of gangland, and the gang is built 
up as a substitute structure to fill the gap and 
perform their functions of control. The c.scapc 
from control seems to apply more to boys than 
to girls, wlio except in rare cases when their 
homes are not functioning do not form gangs. 
The explanation for this may be in the fact that 
girls arc too well incorporated in the organized 
life of even the disorganized community to es- 
cape control. It may, however, be attributable 
also to the discrepancy between the traditional 
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forms in which the impulse to play expresses 
itself in each sex. The effects of social disorgani- 
zation are more evident among younger girls 
in individual delinquency than in gang exploits. 
It is significant in this connection that among 
the younger gangs the attitude toward girls is 
largely hostile, since they interfere with gang 
activities, but that this does not preclude an 
extensive interest in sex. Among the older gangs, 
where the play impulse has given way to a more 
serious interest in crime, this hostility is largely 
broken down. Their members frequent dance 
halls and engage in irregular sex relations, and 
women often participate in the exploits of the 
criminal group. 

The gang thus becomes the major educational 
agency and control group in the lives of an 
appreciable portion of each new generation. It 
performs this function with a precision usually 
denied to the accredited institutions. Since it is 
largely isolated from the life of the dominant 
and reputable groups of the community it comes 
into constant contact with but few social pat- 
terns that are not disorganizing. Its morality is 
largely determined in this way. The social pat- 
terns for the younger gangs in a neighborhood 
are set by the older groups and gang clubs, 
which in turn are influenced by the vice, gam- 
bling, crime and general lawlessness with which 
they are surrounded. Gang boys are subjected 
largely to the education of the streets and this 
is reflected in their speech, their songs and 
verses, their nicknames and the names adopted 
for their clubs. For an earlier generation the 
dime novel furnished an imaginative release and 
a pattern of conduct, but this has been replaced 
by the moving pictures, chiefly “Westerns’’ and 
gangster dramas, which the gang boy finds tre- 
mendously absorbing. To achieve the unity and 
solidarity necessary to the execution of common 
enterprises the gang, like other groups, uses 
such mechanisms as punishment, ridicule and 
applause and also the un reflective controls in- 
volved in mutual excitation and rapport, which 
often lead to the perpetration of foolhardy and 
lawless acts. The gang code, usually an unre- 
flective structure, may be thought of as its 
“action pattern” and calls for a distribution of 
the membership according to importance, with 
a leader, an inner circle, the rank and file and 
finally the “fringers,” or hangers on. 

The extent to which the gang has entered 
into the texture of modern urban life is indicated 
by the present writer’s study of gangs in Chi- 
cago, which disclosed 1313 groups in the city 


and its environs, composed for the most part of 
boys and young men between the ages of ten 
and twenty-five and including or directly influ- 
encing from 25,000 to 35,000 persons. Studies 
in other American cities have revealed similar 
conditions prevailing in typically interstitial or 
gangland areas. Hardly any industrial city in 
the United States is without gang areas and even 
the smaller towns and rural communities of the 
industrial type often exhibit similar phenomena. 
Similar conditions on a lesser scale exist in the 
industrial cities of western Europe, although the 
problem is not so acute in London, Paris and 
Berlin as in Chicago or New York, largely be- 
cause of more stable community life, more 
homogeneous population groupings and better 
police organization and control. 

The problem that the gangs pose lies largely 
in their connection with crime and political 
corruption. The younger adole.sccnt gangs are 
responsible for the bulk of minor delinquencies. 
The outlook and the habits acquired in gang 
association encourage truancy, running away 
from home, rowdyism and ultimately criminal- 
ity. Almost every influence to which the gang 
boy is subjected leads toward criminality — in- 
cluding his visits to correctional institutions, 
which in many cases eventually turn him out a 
finished criminal. The serious crime of the cities 
is largely carried on by the older gangs, wLich 
include many adolescents in their membership. 
These gangs arc often affiliated with criminal 
rings and rackets, for which they perform tasks 
requiring action and “strong arm” work. Behind 
the gang and the racket stands the pf)litician, 
and the gang structure facilitates a corrupt alli- 
ance between crime and politics. The influence 
of the politician often begins even with the 
young adolescent group, with which he ingra- 
tiates himself by subsidies of various types. He 
patronizes the dances and celebrations of the 
gang clubs, gives them money and secures for 
them charters and immunity from official inter- 
ference. In return the gangs get the politician 
good will, support him on election day and do 
strong arm work at the polls. If a gangster or 
racketeer gets into a petty difficulty with the 
law, the local politician knows how to smooth 
things over, and in the case of more serious 
crimes it is often possible for the influential 
politician effectively to hold up or divert the 
machinery of criminal prosecution. 

The analysis of the gang phenomenon points 
the way to a method of attacking the problem. 
Traditional methods of dealing with the gang 
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boy, as used by the police and the courts, treat 
him as if he existed in a social vacuum. What is 
most essential is the attempt to ameliorate some 
of those conditions of community disorganiza- 
tion, largely incidental to industrialization and 
urbanization, which characterize the intramural 
frontier and of which the gang is merely one 
symptom. Such a process of achieving basic 
control would take place only gradually and 
would involve the reorganization of family life, 
the integration of the immigrant cultures w'ith 
the American, the lessening of poverty and the 
rehabilitation of the school, the churcli and or- 
ganized recreation. In the meantime the existing 
gangs and those in process of formation must be 
recognized and their energies redirected into 
channels more compatible with the social inter- 
est. 'J'his has been done successfully in tw^o 
ways: by making the gang a club and giving it 
the supervision necessary to make its activities 
more wholesome and by absorbing it into some 
larger institution and creating new interests and 
new loyalties which will have meaning within 
the larger framew^ork. 

Frederic M. Thrasher 
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exercised a strong intellectual influence upon 
the literary generation of the early twentieth 
century. Many of his writings w'ere published in 
Defensor de Granada before appearing in book 
form. The popularity of his system of thought, 
which reveals the influence of the stoics and of 
Nietzsche s philosophy, has, however, recently 
declined, because of the unfavorable criticism 
of Ortega y Ciasset. 

Ganivet *s chief theoretical works arc Idearium 
espafio! (Granada 1897, 4th ed. Madrid 1920) 
and El porvenir de Espana (1898; published with 
llomhres del norte, Madrid 1905), in wfliich he 
attempted to interpret the spirit of the Spanish 
people and to establish norms for the future 
development of the country. He saw the origin 
of Spain’s decadence in her conquest of America 
and in her general policy of imperial expansion. 
His plea was for a nationalism which would 
make the homeland the held of its ambitions 
and which would have as its primary purpose 
the spiritual regeneration of the Spanish people. 
He vigorously disaj^proved of the frivolity of his 
time, which cloaked itself under pompous rhet- 
oric, thus agreeing with his more profound con- 
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IJIJ (rank's JH (Uii(a}>o (Ghica^o containin^^ a 

hiblioKraphy; Illinois Assticialion for Criminal Jus- 
tice, ll/itiais (Jrifuc SunH'x (C hicago Bolitho, 

William, “'The Ganj^stcr Traumatism” in Survey, vol. 
Ixiii (1^20-30) 661—05, 688; Duftus, R. F., “The 
Function of the Racketeer” in AVrr Hcpublicy vol. Iviii 
(ig2o) 166-68. F'or some of the earliei studies see 
Sheldon, Henry D., “The Institutional Actnities of 
A.merican C’hildren” in Anieman Journal of Psyfhol- 
offy, vol. ix (18^7—98) 425—48; llartson, Louis D., 
‘“i'he Psychology of the Club” in Pedagoffual Ser?ti- 
narVy vol. xviii (191 1) 353-414; Pufler, J. A., The Boy 
and Ills Gang (Boston 1912); Furfey, P. H., The Gang 
Age (New York 1926). See also Warner, M. L., “ I he 
Influence of the Mental Level in the Formation of 
Boys’ Gangs” in Journal of Applied Psyrhoh/gyj vol. 
vii ( 1 923) 224-36; Asburv, I lerhert, The Gangs of Neio 
York (Nev York 1928); Glueck, S. and E , 500 Cnmi- 
nal (Careers (New Ytirk 1930); Moley, R., Politics and 
Criminal Prosecution (New York 1929) ch. i. 

GANIVET, ANGEL (1865-98), Spanish au- 
thor and political theorist. Ganivet studied phi- 
losophy, literature and law at the Utiiversity of 
Granada and was subsequently Spanish consul 
at Antwerp, Helsingfors and Riga. His preoccu- 
pation with Spain and his love for that country 
found their expression in his writings, which 


temporary Unamuno and with other slightly 
younger members of the literary generation of 
1898, Baroja, Azorin and Valle- Inclan. All of 
them w^re keen critics who cleared the air of 
the false sj)iritual values which dominated Spain 
during the period of its colonial disaster. 

Ganivet s political ideas contain obvious con- 
tradictions. Democrats and those opposed to de- 
mocracy were able to find in his books arguments 
in defense of their positions. He was firmly 
opposed to regionalism, which he regarded as 
an attempt to create artificial political units. The 
natural unit, he thought, was the municipality, 
which should have jurisdiction over all matters 
except those of a purely national interest. 

Ganivet was also the author of autobiograph- 
ical novels, plays and works on aesthetics and 
literary criticism. In his Cartas finlandesas (1896- 
97; published Madrid 1905, 3rd ed. 1913) and 
Hombres del norte (Madrid 1905) he introduced 
to Spain the spirit of the Scandinavian countries 
and their outstanding literary figures, such as 
Jonas Lie, Bjornson and Ibsen. He possessed a 
highly personal point of view, but his critical 
judgments were not always effective. 

Jose Ots y Capdequi 

Consult: Fernandez Almagro, M., Vidayobra de Angel 
Ganivet (Valencia 1925); Jeschke, II., in Revue his- 
paniquCy vol. Ixxii (1928) 102-246; Navarro de Ledes- 
ma, F., and others, Angel Ganivet (Valencia 1905)* 
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CANS, EDUARD (1798-1839), German jurist. 
Cans became the representative of Hegelianism 
among the German legal historians of his time. 
He derived from the historical school but tran- 
scended its teachings in his systematic concep- 
tion of law and legal history, in his insistence 
upon speculation as well as historical research 
and in his interest in universal legal history. He 
early involved himself in a controversy with 
Savigny; his stand took courage, considering the 
dominance of the historical school at that time. 
Gans’ point of view in Roman law was based on 
his identification of obligations with rights of 
action, and hence he recognized the dilTerence 
between the actiones stricti juris and acliones 
bonae fidei as the fundamental ground of dis- 
tinction in the Roman law of obligations, a dis- 
tinction which, as he showed in his first book, 
Uber roinisches Ohligationenrecht (Heidelberg 
1819), could be made very fruitful in treating 
its problems. A commentary upon Gains, Scho- 
lien zum Gains (Berlin 1820), also supported his 
scheme of systematization. In the introduction 
to his chief work, Bos Erbrecht in weltgcschichi- 
licher Entwicklung (4 vols., Berlin 1824-35), 
showed how Hegelianism had led him away from 
the historical school. Cans distinguished legal 
science from mere legal knowledge and in legal 
science distinguished between the philosophy 
and the history of law. In the former the law is 
considered as it exists without reference to time, 
in the latter as it necessarily unfolded and de- 
veloped in time. From this point of view Gans 
traced the development of the law of inheritance 
from the Indian, Cliinesc, Oriental and Greek 
law to the Roman law and thence to the Ro- 
manic, the Anglo-Germanic and the Scandina- 
vian law of the Middle Ages. His recognition of 
the different determining factors in these bodies 
of law makes his work a true excursion into 
comparative law. The lively political sense of 
Gans was exemplified in his essays on the revi- 
sion of Prussian law and on foreign political 
problems. 

Martin Busse 

Other zvorks: System des romischen Zivilrechts im 
Grundrhs (Berlin 1827); Uher die Grundlage des Be- 
sitzes (Berlin 1839). 

Consult: StintzinR, R. von, and Landsberg, E., Ge- 
schichte der deutschen Rechtswissenschaft^ 3 vols. (Mu- 
nich 1880-1910) vol. iii, pt. ii, p. 354-69. 

GANTT, HENRY LAURENCE (1861-1919), 
American management engineer. Gantt was 
educated at Johns Hopkins University and 


Stevens Institute of Technology and was* in 
the employ of Frederick W. Taylor from 1887 
until 1902, when he became an independent 
consultant. His first and most noteworthy con- 
tribution to the technique of scientific manage- 
ment was the task and bonus system of wage 
payment, generally considered the most satis- 
factory among differential wage systems of 
reducing labor costs; its elements arc a guaran- 
teed daily wage plus a bonus contingent on 
achievement of a predetermined output. The 
second w^as the “Gantt System” of recording 
graphically current hiuincial, sales, production 
and other operating conditions in such a manner 
as clearly to disclose variations from standards. 
The third was the spirit in which he devised and 
utilized this graphical system. Being inclined 
toward opportunism and more interested in 
practical improvement than in engineering per- 
fection Gantt gradually minimized the methods 
of precise measurement and predetermination 
characteristic of d^aylor and Gilbreth, relying on 
voluntary improvement of operating conditions 
by management and workers jointly through the 
educating disclosures of his charts. 

II S. Person 

Important ivorks: Work, Wages, and Profits (New York 
1910, 2nd ed. 1913); Industrial Leadership (Nt*v\ 
Haven 1916); Organizing for Work (New York 1919). 

Consult: Drury, II. H., Scientific Management (3r(J cd. 
New 'fork 1922) p. 122-25; Clark, Wallace, The Gantt 
Chart, a Working Tool of Management (New York 
1922). 

GAPON, GEORGIY APOLLONOVICH 
(1870-1906), Russian priest and labor leader. 
Gapon was of peasant origin. He studied at the 
theological seminary in Poltava and later moved 
to St. Petersburg, where he continued his stud- 
ies at the theological academy and acted as priest 
in a poorhouse. His interest in labor and social 
reform attracted the attention of the Russian 
police, particularly Zubatov, one of its officials 
who at that time was active in organizing a mon- 
archist trade union movement to counteract the 
growing influence of revolutionary socialism. 
Gapon, a man of ability inspired by a kind of 
Christian socialism, undertook the task and suc- 
ceeded in setting up a number of monarchist 
workers^ organizations in St. Petersburg. He 
was, however, soon captivated by the growing 
radicalization of the working masses; and when 
the demonstration organized by his followers on 
January 9, 1905 (old style), to petition the czar 
for constitutional reform ended in the slaughter 
of the demonstrators by military detachments, 
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LT<ip\>n Lu.4<«^(i cigainst the czar and called for 
open rebellion. He was forced to flee the coun- 
try. As an emigre Gapon enjoyed great popu- 
larity, but although he continued to be active in 
the cause of the revolution he never gained the 
complete confidence of tlie re\*olutionar} circles. 
In the autumn of 1905 he returned to Russia but 
did not participate in the October revolutionary 
movement. Premier Witte entrusted him with 
the task of publishing a Russian paper abroad, 
but the sheet never appeared. Gapon returned 
again to Russia; in an effort to obtain funds lie 
offered his services to the secret police and un- 
dertook to deliver information eoncerniug the 
activities and leadership of the socialist revolu- 
tionaries. He approached PinkasM. Rutenberg, 
a prominent leader of their organization, who 
agreed to supply the information and who 
arranged for a secret meeting with ( iapon. When 
the latter repeated his request — this time in the 
presence of several party memlxTs hidden in an 
adjoining room — he was immediately put to 
death. Gapon left few^ followers and his organi- 
zation soon ceased to exercise any influence in 
the revolutionary movement of Russia. 

Vladimir Ik n irtzkh f 

Ciapon, G., The Story of Afy Lfjo (Lcmtlon 
u)05); Ilurwic'/, Elias, Staatsviamiei utu! Ihrnttiurr 
(Leipsic 1925); Ainzafl, S., Zuh(i 1 ov\hiltina i (hif>ov- 
ovshihiiia ('rhe movements of Zuha(o\ and ol ( Lipon) 
(4th ed. Moscow 1025); RutonhcicL 1 ^ M., Vhiystvo 
(raponci (The assination of Gapon) (Leningrad 1925). 

GARCIA MORENO. GABRIEL (kSzi-vs), 
Exua dorian statesman. Garcia Moreno was edu- 
cated at the University of Quito, where after 
postgraduate study in Europe he became a pro- 
fe.ssor of chemistry, f lis political activities were 
at first journalistic: he founded several polemical 
journals, including the Nacinn, and initiated the 
struggle against the military triumvirate consist- 
ing of Generals Urbina, Franco and Robles. He 
was president of Ecuador from i<S6i to 1865 and 
again from 1869 until his assassination in 1875. 

During his presidency, which was in effect a 
dictatorship, Garcfa Moreno tried to apply the 
doctrines he had advanced as a political agitator. 
His program may be divided into three phases: 
reaction, organization and finally consolidation. 
He founded a civil regime and eliminated the 
reign of militarism, w hich had rendered material 
progress and cultural development impossible. 
Once order was established, financial reforms 
were instituted and primary and higher educa- 
tion, especially in the natural sciences, was pro- 
moted. At Quito there was built an astronomical 
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observatory which Garcia Moreno hoped wuth 
the cooperation of all civilized countries to make 
the best in the wt)rld. One of his important 
achievements w.is the completion of 260 kilo- 
meters of the gre.il southern highway. 

An ardent Catholic, Garcfa Moreno believed 
the church to be the sole instrument for effect- 
ing social and jiolitical regeneration and ac- 
cordingly he wished C'atholicism to be the ner\e 
center of the luaiadorian nation. In 1862 a con- 
cordat was concluded with the Holy See by 
which Catholu ism was recognized as the sole 
religion of Ecuador; it guaranteed the church a 
number of privileges, including the supervision 
of education, and allowed ecclesia.stical law a 
wider jurisdiction. The preponderant influence 
of the church during his rule resulted in the 
establishment of a virtual theocracy. Garcfa Mo- 
reno has been one of the most discussed of the 
Spaiiish-Amcrican rulers; a monster and tyrant 
to some, he appears to others a hero and martyr. 

Cakl().s Perfyra 

Important vroihs. I'Acntot y (h'icurws dr (tahrirl (j arc fa 
Moteno, od. by M AI. Piilit Easo, 2 voKs. (Quito 1923). 

(hnisult: Velloso Uehcllo, A., in Institute) HisteSrico e 
Geojiiapliico Br.iMleiro, vol Ixxxvii (1922) 75- 

214; Bun^,v, C’ 0 , \nrstra America (6th ctl. Buenos 
Aires j<>iS) p. 2S2 300; tiaufa Galderon, J*'., l^es 
demoi latic^ hitmen dr VAmnuiiie (l^tns 1912), tr. by 
IJernard Ali.ili a*> f.atin America: Its Hne and Progress 
(London i<)i 3) p. 215- 21; 'Lobar Donoso, Julio, “(Jar- 
efa M<»reno y la instrueeidn piiblRa” in Acadeniiu Na- 
tional de Ilistoria, Quito, Boletin, vols. iii-vii 
(1921 -23). 

GARDEN CrriES. What have come to be 
knowm as garden cities are new communities 
developed in accordance with certain principles 
set forth by Sir Ebeiiezcr Howard (1850-1928) 
in his book Tomorrow (L^ondon 1898, 2nd ed. 
1902). Howard conceived the idea that the prob- 
lems of congestion in Urge cities and depopu- 
lation of country districts must be solved to- 
gether. To accomplish this purpose he advocated 
the redistribution of industry and population 
in comparatively small urban units so developed 
as to provide the combined advantages of town 
and country life. His proposal was that limited 
dividend companies be formed to purchase an 
area of open land of sufllcient size to enable the 
building of a new self-contained town with a 
belt of agricultural land surrounding it. 

It was essential to his project that the town 
be planned in advance so as to secure adequate 
facilities for industries and a wholesome en- 
vironment for the workers’ homes; that the town 
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area be restricted in size so as to prevent its 
encroaching on the agricultural belt; and finally 
that the interest on the capital applied to the 
development of the town be limited to 5 or 6 
percent, all profit (above the amount of this 
interest) derived from the increase in the value 
of the land and from the public utilities to be 
reserved for the community. It is obvious that 
such a scheme could be made successful only 
as a result of the attraction of a sufficient number 
of manufacturing plants to the site acquired to 
provide the means of employment for the de- 
sired population. 

The term itself was originally used in the 
United States by A. T. Stewart, who founded 
Garden City, Long Island, in i86q. While this 
was to some extent a well planned community 
providing a partial example of industrial decen- 
tralization, it had few features in common with 
the kind of community visualized by Howard. 

At the time Howard’s book was published 
two large manufacturers Li England had already 
demonstrated the feasibility and desirability of 
the dispersal of industries from crowded centers 
to open suburban areas and of the building of 
model villages for their employees. One of these 
enterprises was carried out by George Cadbury 
in the Cadbury chocolate works at Bournville, 
and another by W. H, Lever (afterward Lord 
Leverhulme) at Port Sunlight, 

The publication of Tomorrow and the demon- 
strations given by the Bournville and Port Sun- 
light experiments led to the organization of the 
First Garden City, Ltd., in 1903. This company 
purchased an estate of 3822 acres (which was lat- 
er increased to 4552 acres) at Letchworth, thirty- 
four miles north of London. Capital was ob- 
tained in ordinary shares and loan stock at fixed 
dividends of 5 and 6 percent. In 1930 there were 
in Letchworth about 15,000 people and many 
manufacturing plants with the services and facil- 
ities of a well equipped municipality. The public 
utilities are owned by the community, and 
Letchworth is now on a firm financial basis. The 
plan prepared for the city provided for a popu- 
lation of over 30,000 and for reservation of an 
agricultural belt of about 3000 acres. The system 
of tenure is leasehold; leases are granted for 
ninety-nine years. 

The second English garden city was started 
at Welwyn, Hertfordshire, twenty miles from 
London, in 1919. It differs from Letchworth in 
being near enough to the metropolis to invite 
a considerable “dormitory,’’ or suburban, popu- 
lation but is also to a large extent a self-con- 


tained town with its own industries. The popu- 
lation reached about 10,000 in 1931 and is 
rapidly increasing. 

In the United States the new town of Rad- 
burn, New Jersey, is being developed on garden 
city lines by the City Housing Corporation 
which was responsible for the cooperative gar- 
den suburb Sunnyside in Queens, New York 
City. The site of Radbuni is in the borough of 
Fairlawn, Bergen county, and is only thirteen 
miles from New York City. Because of the im- 
possibility of obtaining land so near the metrop- 
olis at rural prices the estate is not large enough 
to permit of a permanent rural belt. It is also 
limited chiefly to persons who work in New 
York, Patterson and other large cities in the 
vicinity. But it has been planned in advance and 
interest on the capital invested has been limited 
to 6 percent. The outstanding feature of this 
American example is that the tow^n has been 
planned for the motor age and is laid out in a 
series of main highways for traffic with closed 
end residential streets and pathways to park 
areas, playgrounds and schools so laid out that 
children need not cross streets. In some cases 
this involves the construction of underpasses or 
bridges between the main blocks. 

In the English garden cities the degree of 
community ownership is strong and individual 
ownership weak as a result of leasehold tenure 
of lots; at Radburn the outright sale of the lots 
with the houses lessens the strength of commu- 
nity ownership. 

Many garden villages have been developed 
by manufacturers for their employees and con- 
tain some of the outward features of garden 
cities. Such villages include Hershey, Pennsyl- 
vania, and Bournville and Port Sunlight in Eng- 
land. Most of the so-called garden cities on the 
continent arc in fact industrial villages sponsored 
by employers, the only single instance of a near 
approach to a garden city being that of Hellerau 
in Germany. In suburban districts model neigh- 
borhoods known as garden suburbs have been 
developed at Hampstead, London, at Forest 
Hills, New York, and elsewhere, but their cost 
makes them available for middle class and sala- 
ried workers rather than for wage earners. 

It has been proved that garden cities have 
several distinct values as object lessons in hous- 
ing reform and town development. They pro- 
vide the opportunity of obtaining a healthy so- 
cial and physical environment by intelligent 
planning ah initio; they assist in decentralizing 
industry and population and in reducing the 
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traffic congestion resulting from the distance 
between homes and places of employment; and 
they demonstrate the economy and convenience 
that can result from a well balanced arrangement 
of functions and building densities. Moreover, 
they are so organized as to prevent speculative 
land subdivision with all the waste that it in- 
volves. 'The movement, which is represented by 
an international association, has influenced the 
character of development in satellite cities, co- 
operative housing schemes and in company and 
government housing enterprises. While the ra- 
pidity of growth and the number of garden 
cities have not fulfilled the expectation of 
their founders, they have been successful in 
educating public o])ini()n and in influencing 
legislation to a much greater extent than was 
anticipated. Among other tilings they have dem- 
onstrated in England that it is economically un- 
sound to crowed houses on the land in excess of 
an average of twelve houses to the acre. 'J'hey 
have given a new direction to housing reform 
and promote lower building densities and higher 
artistic standards in existing city regions. These 
results have been achieved partly through new 
legislation giving effect to garden city ideas and 
partly by the voluntary adoption of these ideas 
by private developers of urban neighborhoods. 

In spite of these social values it is doubtful 
that garden cities can be built in great numbers 
in any country. 'Ehe chief difliculty lies in ob- 
taining the necessary money for financing them. 
To initiate the building of a garden city it is 
essential to form a corporation of persons inter- 
ested, for the purposes of raising capital, ac- 
quiring a suitable area of land, attracting manu- 
facturing plants and organizing the development 
of the town. Another difficulty arises from the 
fact that garden cities compete with existing 
cities, which do not want to lose their industries 
and taxpaying population. Money for their de- 
velopment has to be obtained from private 
sources and so far much of it has had to be 
provided on a semiphilanthropic basis. Experi- 
ence shows that they can be made to pay their 
way to a moderate extent. ’^Ehey have neither 
the prospects of high profits nor the dangers of 
great losses incidental to ordinary commercial 
enterprises. To make them pay well rapid build- 
ing is essential, and this involves more available 
capital than it has been possible to raise in any 
of the existing experiments. While some govern- 
ment aid has been given to assist garden city 
housebuilding in England, it will probably al- 
ways be necessary to rely on private effort and 


private finance. While this doubtless means that 
their number will be limited, as social experi- 
ments garden cities w ill be effective and valuable 
in proportion as each project is W'cll conceived 
and well executed rather than in proportion to 
their increase in numbers. 

Thomas Adams 

Sec: City; Urbaniza iion; I IonsiNo; City and Tow'N 
Planninc:; Rkoional Planninc;; Company Housino; 
Suburbs. 

Consult: New York Public library, Select List of 
Works Rdatinf* to City Plannitif^ and Allied Topics 
(New York hu 3) p. 2(>-28; lYirdoni, C. B., The Build- 
iuu. of Satellite Toicns (I/ondon 1025); Pink, L. II., 
The Neu' Day in Housinjr (New York 1928) chs. viii- 
ix; Nitot, Ilenn, Les i ites-jardins (Paris 1924); Culpin, 
K. Cl., Carden City Movement Vp-to-Date (London 
19^3); Cbiited States, Senate, C-ommittee on Agri- 
culture and b'orestrv, Carden City Movement Hear- 
m.i'A, 64th Cong., 2nd sess. (1917); Adams, Thomas, 
“I'he Planning and Subdivision of Land-J'lanning 
and Development of Self-Contained Ckimmunities’" 
in Regional Sunny of Neiv York and Its Environs^ 
vols. i-viii (New York 1927-31) vol. vii, p. 254* 69; 
Kampffmeyer, 11 ., Die (Jartenstadtheivefrung (Leipsic 
1909, 2nd cd. 1913), and Crtinfldi henpolitik und Gar- 
tenstadtheivefiiififf (Berlin 1926V, Lindemann, K. H., 
“Gartenstadtbewegung, Stadtvcrwaltung und Boden- 
reform” in Schmollers Jahrhuch, vol. xv (1931) 225- 
80; Salomon, II., Cartemtddte (Berlin 1913); Benoit- 
Ldvy, CJ., La iite-jardin, 3 vols. (Paris 191 0 ; Schiavi, 
A., Le case a buon nienato e Ic cittd tiiardine (Bologna 
1911). 

GARDINER, SAMUEL RAWSON (1829- 
1902), English historian. Gardiner is recognized 
as the preeminent authority on the first half of 
the seventeenth century in England, from the 
accession of James i to the death of Oliver Crom- 
well. Although he took a first class in liter ae 
humaniorvs at Oxford the fact that he was of the 
Irvingite persuasion rendered a further aca- 
demic career at the university impossible in 
those days when religious tests were still rigid. 
As the result of prolonged studies in the British 
Museum and the Public Record Office, supple- 
mented by occasional visits to continental 
archives, he produced between 1863 and 1901 
his great work on the history of England, cover- 
ing the years from 1603 to 1660. 

He took infinite pains in his preparation, 
learning several languages and reading hundreds 
of letters of contemporary public men in order 
to become thoroughly acquainted with their 
personalities. In dealing with a highly contro- 
versial period, treated by previous historians 
with varying degrees of religious or political 
bias, he displays a remarkably sober detach- 
ment, unprejudiced by royalist or parliamentary 
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partisanship. For the first time James, Bucking- 
ham, Coke, Bacon, Charles, StrafTord, Laud and 
Cromwell are portrayed with discerning knowl- 
edge and insight. The account of Bacon’s im- 
peachment especially is a model of tolerant and 
discriminating analysis; James’ knowledge and 
intelligence together with his infirmity of pur- 
pose are clearly presented; the “apostasy” of 
Strafford is put in its true setting; and Cromwell 
is pictured as a sincere opponent of tyranny in 
church and state forced by the logic of circum- 
stances to become a dictator. The twofold aspect 
of the Puritan revolution, political and religious, 
is for the first time adequately unfolded and the 
interrelation of foreign and domestic history is 
patiently and skilfully developed. 

While Gardiner’s style lacks vividness and 
color, while he paid little attention to social, 
economic and literary aspects of his theme, and 
while some inconsistencies have been pointed 
out in his estimates of men and policies, his ex- 
tensive research, his thoroughness and grasp and 
his sincere effort to tell the truth enabled him to 
produce a survey of the period which in its 
political, ecclesiastical and military phases will 
probably never be superseded. 

Arthur Lyon Cross 

Works: History of England from the Accession of James / 
to the Outbreak of the Civil War, i6uj-i6^2, 10 vols. 
(London 1863-82); History of the Great Civil War, 
1642-164Q, 4 vols. (London 1886); History of the 
Commomeealth and Protectorate 1640-1660, 3 vols 
(London 1895-1901); Constitutional Documents of the 
Puritan Revolution (Oxford 1889; 3rd rev. ed. 1927); 
Student's History of England, 3 vols. (London i8yo- 
91; new ed., i vol., 1920); CronnvelVs Place in History 
(London 1896, 3rd ed. 1897); Oliver Cromwell 
(London 1899). 

Consult: Usher, K. C., in American Historical Associa- 
tion, Annual Report (1910) 123-32; Rhodes, J. K., 
Historical Essays (New York 1909) ch. vii; Gooch, G. 
P., History and Historians in the Nineteenth Century 
^London 1913) p. 359-65; Shaw, A. W., A Bibliog^ 
raphy of the Historical Works of Dr, Creighton, Dr, 
Stubbs and Dr, S. R. Gardiner (London 1903). 

GARIBALDI, GIUSEPPE (1807-82), Italian 
patriot. The chivalric heroism of Garibaldi’s 
military exploits and the glamour of his ideal- 
istic nature made him appeal to the imagination 
of the masses more than any other figure of the 
Italian Risorgimenio, He was not merely a pa- 
triot; his ideal of redeeming his native land was 
but one aspect of a broad human itarianism which 
embraced the ideals of justice, liberty and broth- 
erhood for all peoples. His native impulses first 
received direction in 1833, when after a youth 


passed before the mast on Mediterranean mer- 
chant vessels he joined Young Italy and imbibed 
Mazzini’s political doctrines. Plunging enthusi- 
astically into the plots by which Mazzini was 
attempting to further his twofold purpose of 
expelling Austrian authority and influence from 
Italy and of uniting the various Italian states 
into a single republic, he was condemned to 
death by Charles Albert of Piedmont in 1834. 
He escaped and from 1836 until 1848 remained 
in South America. There he participated in the 
insurrectionary movements in Brazil and in Uru- 
guay’s struggle for independence against Argen- 
tina, giving evidence of great military valor. The 
revolutionary movement of 1848 brought him 
back to Italy, where in the name of the cause of 
Italian unification he organized his famous troop 
of volunteers. The two most important c\j)loits 
in which he engaged as commander in chief of 
the volunteers were his brave but unsuccessful 
defense of the short lived Roman Republic whicli 
Mazzini established in t 84() and his victorious 
expedition to Sicily and Naples in i860, when 
with his thousand “red shirts” he overthrew the 
Bourbon monarchy and made jiossible the ac- 
cession of these important states to a united 
Italy. His participation in the movement of i860, 
which culminated in the establishment of the 
kingdom of Italy under the Piedmontese dynasty, 
came as the result of a momentous decision made 
in 1854 uj>on his return from his second exile 
after the fall of the Roman Republic. At that 
time he had separated from ]\lazzini, the uncom- 
promising republican, and allied himself with 
the Piedmontese monarchy, which under the 
leadership of Cavour and Victor lilmmanuel had 
formulated a national liberal policy. Since in the 
critical period between 1855 and i86i Garibaldi s 
example influenced other republicans and great 
numbers of the masses to join the national mo- 
narchical party, his decision was of tremendous 
significance in the course of the Italian Risorgi- 
mento. After the expedition of the Thousand his 
name became a household word; and the hero’s 
glory was enhanced by the modesty and sim- 
plicity with which he declined all rewards and 
withdrew to the remote island of Caprera, there 
to live the simple life of a farmer while awaiting 
new opportunities to devote himself to the cause 
of liberty and democracy. Always the most in- 
domitable champion of the liberation of Rorhc 
and the overthrow of the temporal power of the 
popes, he viewed with great impatience Rome’s 
continued segregation from the kingdom of Italy 
after i860; several times he was prevented from 
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invading the Papal States only by the forceful 
intervention of the Italian government. He fol- 
lowed the vicissitudes of the American seces- 
sionist struggle with intense interest and for a 
while meditated organizing a force to assist the 
South. In 1870 he went to France to fight for the 
republic against Prussia. In the midst of his war- 
rior’s career he never forgot that the supreme 
ideal of humanity is peace founded upon justice, 
and he offered his name and eloquence in support 
of the pacifist movement. After the liberation of 
Rome was finally accomplished in 1870 he dedi- 
cated his last years to improving the condition 
of the masses, openly sympathizing with social- 
ism, which to him seemed a movement f)f social 
redemption. His death w^as mourned by democ- 
racy throughout the world. 

Pietro Silva 

Works'. Scritti poliiici e militari, ru ordi c pensieri ine- 
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Republic (new ed. London 1908); Holland, R. D., 
Builders of United Italy (New York 1908); Marriott, 
J. A. R., Makers of Modern Italy (London 1889) p. 
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GARMENT INDUSTRIES. The garment in- 
dustries as treated here will be restricted to the 
‘Yieedlc trades”; that is, the manufacture of 
men’s, women’s and children’s wearing apparel, 
both ready and custom made, together with 
their auxiliary groupings. The organization and 
importance of the manufacture of clothing for 
sale have always been largely infliiencc‘d by the 
characteristics and extent of the market. In the 
Middle Ages the market was of course not only 
local but small. Such clothing as was produced 
outside the home was made to order by the 
guilds of women dressmakers and tailors. 1 he 
poorer classes were supplied by the second hand 
clothing dealers, organized in a separate guild, 
for the sale of new ready made clothing was 
forbidden except during the merchants’ and 
tailors’ fairs. Moreover, as in other industries 
of the period, production was rigidly controlled. 
Both the guilds and the municipal authorities 
carefully regulated the quality and price o t c 


garments, and their control over the industry 
extended even to regulation and guaranty of the 
wages of the journe\ men . 

For many decades after the breakdown of the 
guild system the lack of a market cau.sed the 
clothing trades to remain relatively insignificant. 
hXen when homespun was replaced by the prod- 
ucts of the textile mill and fabrics declined in 
price, the industry expanded but little. In the 
eighteentli and tlie early nineteenth century 
clothing was not producctl in factories employ- 
ing large groups of workers tlespite the rapid 
spread of this system throughout other indus- 
tries. d’raveling tailors and small custom order 
shops supplied the well to do; shirts and under- 
wear WTie made at home until the middle of the 
nineteenth century; in agricultural .sections the 
farmers’ wi\es made all garments. The indus- 
try’s rapitl development during the latter part 
of the nineteenth ccailury was a phase of the 
industrialization ot handicrafts; it was contem- 
poraneous, whether as cause or effect, with the 
increasing tendency for families to adojtt the 
method of purcliase in place of home manufac- 
ture for supplying the needs of daily life. ’I he 
requirements of the working classes indeed had 
already brought alxiut a considerable traffic in 
second hand clothing, and establishments for 
renovating and distributing such clothing had 
existed in all parts of Europe in the eighteenth 
century. Another factor leading to the fabrica- 
tion of ready made clothing was the desire of 
the custom tailors to produce for an outside 
market during the periods of seasonal lull; this 
resulted in the commercial development of the 
clothing trades on the small shop aiid home work 
basis long before production was organized in 
the large factory. In Germany the same tend- 
ency W'as to be seen; in the early eighteenth 
century the master tailors had statutes passed 
which permitted them to keep ready made 
clothes in stock— -an ciTort to ameliorate the 
effects on the custom trade of the depression of 
the period. The mass market, however, was still 
only potential; the wages of factory workers did 
not yet permit the spending of much money on 
clothing, especially as prices were comparatively 
high. 

But the existence of a potential market led to 
modernization within the industry, facilitated 
by a series of technical inventions of which the 
earliest and most important was the invention 
of the sewing machine in 1846. Steam power was 
used as early as 1865 in England, Thereafter, 
beginning about in, the seventies, the introduc- 
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tion of the standard pattern and of the button 
sewing, buttonhole and pressing machines were 
rapid stages in the mechanization of clothing 
production. By the middle of the nineteenth 
century the manufacture of clothing showed 
signs of developing from a small home industry 
producing for a local and restricted market into 
a modern factory industry with its division of 
labor, a standardized product and a swiftly ex- 
panding market. The development of transpor- 
tation facilities, urbanization and higher stand- 
ards of living contributed along with inventions 
to the growth of the market, as did the social 
acceptance of uniform and standard goods which 
accompanied general industrialization. 

In England the expansion was rapid after the 
invention of the sewing machine, and by 1890 
wholesale tailoring was well established. At pres- 
ent the industry employs over half a million 
workers, three fourths of whom are women. The 
handicraft tailors number only 20,000 and are 
rapidly giving place to the large manufacturer 
of high class custom and ready made garments. 
I'he village tailor and dressmaker, who never 
supplied a product of high quality, have been 
driven out by the growth of w'holesale produc- 
tion of cheap ready made and, recently, custom 
made clothes. Many hrms making ready made 
clothes have developed their own retail stores, 
as in the United States, while retail tailors now 
increasingly maintain their own manufacturing, 
or “inside,** shops. The handicraft tailors, one 
quarter of whom are concentrated in the West 
End of London, are now chiefly occupied in the 
making of men*s suits, riding breeches and uni- 
forms. All other branches of the trade, including 
even overcoats and ladies* outer garments, are 
rapidly being absorbed into the factory industry. 
Although there has been a marked increase in 
the use of machinery in the past fifteen years, 
there is less standardization of process in both 
the wholesale and retail custom trades than in 
the United States. Competition remains the 
dominant factor, but there have been large amal- 
gamations since the World War among the big 
stores retailing clothing. 

The development of the clothing trade in 
France was similar to that in England, yet France 
remains today the outstanding example of the 
custom industry, chiefly because of the leader- 
ship of Paris as the international buyers* market 
for women’s clothing. The development of large 
scale factory production has been checked by the 
persistence of home work, which exists for the 
same reason that the subcontracting system is 
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found in England and the United States — it 
affords a cheap labor supply and is easily adjust- 
able to market and seasonal requirements, and 
the cheapness of the sewing machine makes large 
and concentrated investment of capital unnec- 
essary. Home work is most widely extended in 
the making of women’s wear; in this trade it 
produces the cheapest and the best garments, 
while the factories turn out the medium priced 
garments. A possible explanation of the preva- 
lence of home work and handwork is the en- 
couragement by both government and unions of 
the establishment of trade schools, wLich turn 
out highly skilled workers in the tradition of 
luxury production pervading most industries of 
France. The production of ready made garments 
has gone farthest in the manufacture of under- 
wear, women s cloaks and blouses and men’s 
clothing. The last named branch of the industry 
is relatively concentrated; the making of women’s 
ready made outer garments is scattered in many 
small firms, whose volume of business amounts 
to only several million francs a year. But since 
the couturiers may employ from 100 to 1000 
workers and the large department stores also sell 
custom made clothes, the custom trade and 
small scale industry are not necessarily synony- 
mous in France. In general there has been an 
increase in the number of large and small houses 
since 1901 to the exclusion of the medium sized 
firm. In 1921 the clothing workers numbered 
1,215,000, of which 289,000 were in Paris and 
its environs. 'Phere has been a tendency for the 
numbers employed in the trades to decrease, 
particularly in the women’s custom branch, 
which is at present still the largest, employing 
over 500,000 workers. The production of ready 
made clothing, however, has been expanding; 
the number of workers employed increased from 
91,000 in 1906 to 104,000 in 1921, and the 
spread of industrialization is also indicated by 
the exodus from Paris to the provinces. Never- 
theless, the clothing industries still provide the 
best case of widespread home work and hand- 
work, especially by women, with their accom- 
paniment of low output per worker. 

In Germany factory production is driving out 
the custom tailors, although to a less extent than 
in England. A few years before the war the 
industry lost its foreign markets as the manu- 
facture of clothing in other countries increased, 
and since that time it has manufactured almost 
exclusively for a domestic market; the ready 
made branch now supplies from two thirds to 
three quarters of the working and middle classes 
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A^ith clothes. The industry as a whole, including 
all types of wearing apparel, had an output of 
4,500,000,000 marks in 1927 and engaged 1,- 
427,657 employees in a total of almost 600,000 
firms; the garment trades, with the exception of 
knit goods and hosiery, employed almost one 
million workers in 397,596 establishments. In 
the cities, particularly in the men s garment in- 
dustry, contractors generally give out jobs to 
workers, who sew at home on the various parts 
of the garments, in the rural districts direct 
manufacture for sale to retailers is more preva- 
lent. The organization of the industry is char- 
acterized by the small workshop of less than six 
persons: 58 percent of all the persons engaged 
in the industry were attached to such shops in 
1927; but, on the other hand, the percentage of 
employees in firms employing over 50 workers 
increased from 2.62 in 18(82 to 20.7 in 1925, and 
in the underwear trade over 50 percent of the 
workers arc attached to large factories. Thirty 
percent of all production is still turned out by 
hand, but factory production is spreading and 
the number of corporations has increased from 
19, with a capital of 39,600,000 marks in 1913, 
to 312, with a capital of 116,000,000 marks in 
1926. Industrial concentration, under the influ- 
ence of post-war rationalization, has been stead- 
ily increasing. There is less geographical con- 
centration than in the United States, but 80 
percent of all women’s wear is manufactured in 
Berlin and one firm has practically a monopoly 
of men’s cheap ready made and work clothes. 

Nowhere has the grow th of factor^' production 
been so rapid or so w idespread as in the United 
States. Until the Civil War women’s cloaks were 
largely imported from France, and afterward 
French tailorcsses were employed by American 
business men to design w^omen’s garments and 
supervise their manufacture in small shops, often 
attached to retail stores. The most effective fillip 
to the industry w^as given by the Civil War, when 
the clothing requirements of the army led to the 
establishment of large shops for the manufacture 
of uniforms in New York City and to the neces- 
sity for substantial imports from Prague and 
Vienna. From 1889 to 1899 the growth of the 
garment industry in the United States by num- 
ber of workers and value of product was two or 
three times as rapid as the average for all indus- 
tries. This growth continued, at a slower pace, 
until 1910; since then it has declined, indicating 
that by that date the making of garments had 
become completely separated from the horne. 
Since 1910 the industry has taken its place with 
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other industries, manifesting a normal growth. 

By 1930 the United States had come to occupy 
a preeminent position in the manufacture of all 
articles of clothing. Only in Soviet Russia and to 
a certain extent in Germany was there a com- 
parable development of the mechanized clothing 
factory during the ten years after 1920. The total 
of all garment industries, excluding leather shoes, 
in 1929 employed more than 750,000 workers, 
whose eombinetl value (^f output was close to 
$5,000,000,000. .Among the many branches of 
the industry the manufacture of women’s cloth- 
ing, including suits, dresses, coats, shirt w'aists 
and und(TW’ear, is the largest, with a total output 
of nearly $1,500,000,000; it is closely followed 
by the men’s clothing industry, which in 1929 
produced men’s and boys’ outer garments to the 
value of $756,000,000. ’I’hc remaining half of 
the output of this group of the garment indus- 
tries is distributed over the manufacture of shirts, 
men’s and w^omen’s hats, furnishings, millinery 
and lace goods, fur and knit goods and minor 
articles of clothing. 

It is characteristic of the expansion of this 
industry that the production of auxiliary items, 
originally of littl(‘ significance, has become with 
the rise in the standard of living and with the 
increasing influence of fashion of first impor- 
tance. Thus the men’s furnishings industry, not 
inchuling shirts and collars, now employs more 
than 25,000 workers and the value of its output 
is close to $150,000,000. The knit goods and 
hosiery industry likewise has grown to such pro- 
portions that in 1929 it employed 208,397 per- 
sons, or more than the men’s clothing industry, 
and had a total output of $899,717,000. The 
influence of the march of industrialization is, 
however, best indicated by the changing posi- 
tion of the women’s clothing industry during the 
past forty years. While in 1 899 the value of out- 
put of the women ’s garment industry constituted 
only 39 percent of the combined value of the 
men’s clothing, women’s clothing and shirt in- 
dustries, by 1929 it represented 59 percent of 
the value of output of this category. 

The history of the development of the hosiery 
industry has been quite difl'erent from that of 
other branches of clothing manufacture. The 
large scale production of hosiery by machine 
methods was inaugurated very early, and neither 
the method of manufacture nor the product itself 
shows the characteristics which make the needle 
trades unique. Originally stockings were made 
of cloth, then knit by hand; toward the end of 
the sixteenth century the invention of the square 
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Stocking loom by William Lee in England intro- 
duced hosiery production on a larger scale. Later 
the spinning jenny, the application of power to 
knitting frames in 1832, which reduced the cost 
of manufacture to one tenth of what it had been, 
and vhe circular knitting machine, invented in 
1851, gave new impetus to the industry; but on 
the whole its growth was slow in the nineteenth 
century, in part because of difficulties in per- 
fecting the machinery. The most striking devel- 
opmc it occurred in the Civil War period, when 
the government was buying large supplies of 
hosiery. From that time on the production of 
hosiery by machine in the United States has 
been rapidly increasing. The types of hosiery 
produced, however, have changed radically, par- 
ticularly during and after the World War. From 
1914 to 1923 the production of cotton hose de- 
creased by 6.17 percent, while over the same 
years there was an increase of 26.77 percent in 
the output of silk hosiery and of about 417 per- 
cent in that of hosiery made of rayon and mixed 
fibers. Among the influences which account for 
the expansion of the silk and rayon hosiery in- 
dustry are the shorter skirts and the thinner and 
lighter colored stockings worn by women in 
recent years. The output of the seamless variety 
of hose has remained practically stationary since 
1919, although about 95 percent of men’s hose 
are of this style. Full fashioned cotton hosiery, 
manufactured chiefly for women, has declined 
in importance also; but the yearly production of 
the full fashioned style as a whole, including silk 
and its imitations, increased over 250 percent 
from 1919 to 1928 and in 1930 reached 25,000,- 
000 dozen pairs, slightly more than the output 
of seamless hose. Continued increase in the per 
capita consumption of full fashioned silk hosiery 
is, however, doubtful, since style changes in 
dresses and the use of mending service for stock- 
ings discourage the purchase of many pairs of 
hosiery. 

Since 1923 there has been an overexpansion 
of the full fashioned ho.siery industry; the mills, 
which often begin their operations on a large 
scale, increased in number from 92 in 1919 to 
263 in 1929, although in 1928 there was a drop 
of 8 percent in the output of one half the mills. 
As the machinery used is both complicated and 
expensive and not readily adjustable to changes 
in output and style, the financial burden on the 
manufacturers has become heavier. Export mar- 
kets have been a negligible factor; foreign con- 
sumers lack the income to buy such a luxury 
article, and only about 3 percent of the total 


output of full fashioned hosiery was exported in 
1929. On the other hand, foreign competition 
has been slight, with imports restricted to the 
cheaper cotton hose and to fancy styles made on 
a small scale. Efforts to avoid the consequences 
of overexpansion have been made along two 
lines: there has been a movement toward the 
south, where wage scales are about one half as 
high as in the northern states; and there have 
been widespread attempts to decrease overhead 
charges by running the mills on double shifts 
and using the multiple machine system whereby 
one worker tends several machines. The indus- 
try is still largely localized; thus the Philadelphia 
and Reading areas account for 62 percent of the 
machinery used, and 10 percent of the mills are 
in New Jersey. But the most rapidly growing 
area is the south, where 15.6 percent of the mills 
were located in 1929. 

The hosiery workers are organized in the 
American Federation of Full-fashioned Hosiery 
Workers, affiliated with the American Federa- 
tion of Labor. Of a total of 113,000 workers in 
the industry 15,000 are organized in the full 
fashioned branch. In the past few years the 
union has also attempted to penetrate the south. 
The average wage for “leggers” and “footers,” 
who are highly skilled operators, ranges from 
S60 to $75 a week in the north and around $34 
in the south. Other workers in the trade receive 
much lower rates— from $13 to $27 a week, de- 
pending on locality and unionization as well as 
on the type of work performed. The union has 
opposed the double shift except as a temporary 
emergency measure and is particularly antago- 
nistic toward the multiple machine system. The 
hours worked vary widely according to the task 
and to economic conditions, but the union is 
making efforts to introduce the forty-four hour 
week. 

In structure and business organization the 
garment industries are marked by peculiar fea- 
tures. In the early stages of the industry the 
wholesale distributor of clothes rarely ran his 
own factory but farmed out the materials to con- 
tractors, who had the garments made either in 
the homes of workers or in small shops. Thus 
the term manufacturer, generally used to de- 
scribe the wholesale distributor or the retailer, 
is not really descriptive of his function except 
where he maintains an “inside” shop, doing at 
least part of his own manufacturing. The “out- 
side” shop, or contracting system, began in the 
United States in the eighties; it was fostered by 
the small, cheap sewing machine, which could 
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Ghowiii oI‘ Amkrican Garment Indusirirs, 1889-1927 


Year 

Xl'MUI R 
Ol- 


Fsi \BLISIIM1. 

Men's Clothing • 

- . 

1889 

1899 

19,527 

6,568 

1909 

6,500 

1919 

6,261 

1929 

5,009 

Women's Clothing * 


1889: dressmaking 

19,587 

factory 

1,224 

1899: dressmaking 

14*479 

factory 

2,701 

1909 t 

4 , 5 ,s 8 

1919 t 

7.711 

1929 t 

7*978 

Fur Goods • 


1889 

484 

1899 

734 

1909 

1,241 

1919 

1,815 

1929 

2,844 

Knit Goods and Hosiery * 


1889: hand knit 

28 

machine 

796 

1899: hand knit 

86 

machine 

1,006 

1909 1 

1*374 

1919 t 

2,050 

1929 1 

1,888 

-lats and Caps * 


1889 

737 

1899 ** 

815 

1909 ** 

865 

1919 

1*073 

1929 

796 

Miscellaneous * 


1889 

7*749 

1899 

18,294 

1909 

3.850 

1919 

5*032 

1929 

2,902 


Nl Mill U 
(*!• 

\V\i.l l‘,\KMKS 

\ VI T’l, Al»l,l 1, I.'V 

M \M !■ M n Kl 

(1\ MtXHl) 

\’\1 PH tu. 

(>i ri‘ 1'1 
(IN Sioon) 

248,477 

216,532 

41 1,662 

1 sS. 4()3 

152,155 

324*422 

240.526 

271.238 

568,858 

2 » 5.357 

513,297 

1,369.403 

234,81 1 

5 (>0,910 

1 , 1 (30,464 

48,613 

33.678 

57,072 

39 . M 9 

33.887 

68,164 

45 >595 

31 852 

48,356 

83.739 

74,635 

159,340 

1 53,743 

175,964 

384*752 

165,649 

528,136 

1, 208,543 

183,506 

763*388 

1 .678,496 

6, (>47 

8*784 

20,527 

7,758 

I 1,61 8 

25,8(39 

1 1,927 

24,161 

55.938 

13*639 

67*541 

173,138 

15,938 

101,405 

277*059 

186 

1 18 

205 

59*588 

3**429 

67,241 

304 

228 

352 

83,691 

44*639 

95*834 

129,275 

89,(302 

200,143 

172,527 

286,140 

713,140 

208,3(37 

443,000 

8(39,717 

20,431 

23,679 

42,642 

31*424 

34*783 

49,204 

40,079 

42,71 1 

82,978 

34*799 

81,267 

166,21 1 

27,587 

79*768 

164,705 

78,271 

61,196 

120,703 

121,151 

130,314 

189,821 

i 33 . 0 d 4 

1 3 1 ,000 

277,181 

1 3 1 ,099 

285,067 

587*624 

104,074 

254*699 

539,581 


* Men’s clothing includes men’s and hoys’ outer wear, work i lolliing, parts of men’s (*iiter ehtthinj; innde in separate estahlislinients 
buttonholes for both men’s and women’s outer garments, sliirls. Women’s clothing mcludes W(>men’« and girls’ outer clothing and 
women’s clotli underwear. Fur goods include men’s, women’s and chiMren's oul<‘r gar/uents, sets, trimmings, hat>-, caps and gloves 
of fur. Knit goods ami hosiery meltide all knit goods, both umlei and outer v'ear TIats and cip*. include felt, straw, cloth and, 
except as noted, wool hats and caps. Miscellaneous items for iKKo im hide the following ctmsus ( lassifications; custom millinery (,to 
percent of total by value of output), artificial flowers and leathers. Imttons, corsets, men’s furnislungs (i <•. neckwear, belts, handker' 
chiefs, bath robes, pajamas, cloth umlerwear, etc.), gloves and mittens, millmcry .and lace goods (untrinuned hats appear paitly 
under hats and caps). For iSoy: custom millinery (37 percent of total by value of output), artilieial flowers and feathers, buttons, 
corsets, men’s furnishings, men’s collars and cufls, gloves and mittens, millineiy and hue goods. For ic>oo: artificial flowers, feathers, 
buttons, corsets, men's furnishings, men’s collars and cuffs, leather gloves and mittens, mdlmery and l.ice goods. For lyio: artificial 
flowers, feathers, buttons, corsets, men’s furnishings, men’s collars and ruffs. leather gloves and mittens, cloth gloves and mittens. 
For 1929: artificial flowers, including preserved flowers and plants, feathers, buttons, corsets and allied prorlucts (i.e. brassidres, 
corset covers and like good’s), leather and cloth gloves and mittens, men’s furnishings, millinery. In spite of apparent similarities in 
name the classifications under miscellaneous for the various years are not comparable, as changes in tlic composition of the items 
were made throughout this period. Figures on the industry as a whole arc not strictly comparable because prior to 1H99 census sta- 
tistics apply to factories, hand and neighborhood industries; figures for 1800, looy and lyio relate to factories, genenilly those 
usinn some machine process, whose products are valued at S'joo or more; and 1020 census statistics relate only to establishments 
whose products are valued at $5000 or over. Figures for 1929 are preliminary except for knit goods and hosiery, which are revised 
figures. 

t Dressmaking not listed separately. 

jHand knit industry does not appear separately. * j j r 1. j i „ a 

** Not including wool hats, which were included with woolen, worsted and felt goods in iff 99 and 1909. 

Source : Census of Manufactures for the years quoted. 
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be easily installed in tenement houses, and by 
the freedom afforded to the manufacturer, who 
was relieved of responsibility for managing a 
factory and could give his entire attention to 
the expanding market. In 1890 the successful 
struggle for union recognition and better work- 
ing conditions encouraged the growth of inside 
shops, since the advantages of cheap labor under 
the contracting system were thus lost. Friction 
resulting between the contractors and workers 
led the former to become small manufacturers, 
driving out the large distributors; and for a lime 
the contracting system declined. From 1900 to 
1910 these small manufacturers began to expand 
their operations and to adopt the contracting 
system again. But when higher wage rates were 
established in these new contracting shops, tlie 
manufacturers tried to escape the high labor 
costs by becoming jobbers; and a new type of 
relationship was developed, that of manufac- 
turer-jobber-submanufacturer. 'Fhe jobber is a 
middleman who does not employ w'orkers or 
accept any of a manufacturer s functions. He 
buys from the true manufacturer —the subcon- 
tractor or submanufacturer — and sells to the 
wholesale or retail merchant, called the “manu- 
facturer.*^ The jobbing system grew^ rapidly from 
1916 to 1919, both because of labor pressure and 
because the jobber’s offer of “immediate deliv- 
ery” made it unnecessary for the manufacturer 
to maintain a large stock and risk loss due to the 
high prices of materials during the war. 

At present the importance of these three 
types of organization — inside shop, contracting 
and submanufacturing — varies in the several 
branches of the industry. No data on the relative 
importance of the three systems exi.sts; but in 
New York City, wdiich in 1924 supplied about 
80 percent of the national production, three 
quarters of the dress and cloak business is car- 
ried on under the submanufacturing system. 
Chicago and Rochester, on the other hand, are 
characterized by inside shops. There is practi- 
cally no submanufacturing in the underwear and 
children’s wear trades and relatively little con- 
tracting. But in the dress and cloak and suit 
trades all three forms of organization are found 
and frequently overlap. Characteristic features 
of the industry continue to make the submanu- 
facturing type of organization attractive and 
account for the recurring competition between 
the two main types of business organization — 
the manufacturer who follows the modern tend- 
ency toward large scale factory production by 
buying his own materials, manufacturing in his 


own plant and selling his own finished product 
to the retailer and the manufacturer who is pre- 
eminently a merchant and has his manufacturing 
done outside. Probably the most important fac- 
tor responsible for the persistence of an archaic 
method of production is the low capital require- 
ment of the industry. In spite of the progress in 
mechanization it is still possible for persons with 
a small capital to start in business and compete 
on favorable terms wnth large producers. Many 
of the advantages w'hich large scale operation 
derives from the use of machinery and division 
of labor (large shops show in their specifications 
more than 200 distinct operations on the coat 
alone) are more than balanced by the low over- 
head, elasticity in business ]>olicy and the oppor- 
tunity to use the cheap labor supplied by the 
submanu fact urers . 

Fashion changes are a second factor leading 
to the persistcaice of the small shop. The ability 
to alter rapidly the organization and stock of a 
small shop creates a competitive advantage not 
easy to overcome by superiority in manufacturing 
facilities. External conditions are often favorable 
to the submanufacluring system; thus during 
the past few' decades many large inside factories 
were built up in the men’s clotliing industry in 
response to the demand for a uniform product, 
which can be provided only with difficulty under 
the conditions of management prevailing in the 
contract shop. But under the adverse conditions 
of the last ten years, culminating in the depres- 
sion of 1930-31, the steady downward move- 
ment in retail prices and the drop in volume of 
business to about one half its former figure 
turned even many of the large buyers again to 
the small producer. Accordingly in the men’s 
clothing industry the average number of workers 
per establishment, which increased from twenty- 
four in 1899 to forty-seven in 1927, declined to 
forty-six in 1929 and has probably suffered a 
further substantial decline since then. In the 
women’s clothing industry the trend in the size 
of shojis has been downward since 1905, when 
the number of employees per establishment was 
34.5. By 1929 this number had declined to 23 
and it is not unlikely that the average establish- 
ment has become much smaller in the past two 
years. On the other hand, the average shirt fac- 
tory, with a relatively standardized product, has 
always been larger than the men’s or women’s 
clothing plant; it reached its greatest size, 68 
employees per establishment, in 1929. 

New supplies of immigrant labor and the 
movement of manufacturers to small American 
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towns have also contributed toward the insta- 
bility of the industry and the periodic rise of the 
small shop. Particularly after 1880 the succes- 
sive waves of immigration of Jews, other eastern 
Europeans and Italians, all more accustomed to 
employment in small handwork shops than in 
factories, made available to the small enterprisers 
in the garment industries large supplies of low 
priced competing labor. This process was in full 
swing until the eve of the World War and was 
responsible for the existence of a great labor 
surplus in practically all branches of the indus- 
try. Only during several of the war years and the 
inflation period of 1919-20 was there anything 
like a full utilization of the available labor. After 
1920 the restrictions on immigration; the further 
employment of women as the work became less 
skilled; the displacement of labor by machinery; 
and the entrance into the industry of many 
native born, attracted by high wages, improved 
working conditions and the “open door” policy 
of the unions, again created a serious labor sur- 
plus and aggravated the already strong tendency 
tow^ard severe competition and falling prices. 
During depression periods the jiractisc of send- 
ing work like hand finisfiing and buttonhole 
making to the homes is also revived. 

Removal from cities for the purpose of ex- 
ploiting new supplies of labor likewise grows in 
frequency under the influence of deju'ession and 
price cutting. Historically the centers of the in- 
dustry have shifted much after the manner of 
the great changes in the localization of indu.stry 
that have occurred in the cotton textile industry. 
Thus Boston, which was formerly one of the 
largest men’s clothing centers in the country, 
now occupies only a minor position; Cleveland’s 
importance in the industry, on the other hand, 
began to grow in 1925 almost entirely because of 
the rise of one firm. Cincinnati has had somewhat 
the same experience. In its latest phase, starting 
with the depression of 1921, the tendency has 
been toward decentralization. Especially for the 
production of garments whose manufacture is 
relatively simple shops have been organized in 
districts which constitute the hinterland of met- 
ropolitan centers in New Jersey, Connecticut, 
Pennsylvania, Michigan and Illinois, and in some 
sections of the south such shops now constitute 
a fairly considerable industry. Started with a 
nucleus of skilled labor from the cities, these 
shops give employment to rural labor, as in the 
agricultural sections of Wisconsin, or to the 
women members of impoverished wage earners 
families, as in the mining towns of Pennsylvania. 
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Only tradition, the assistance of a supply of ex- 
perienced labor and proximity to consuming 
markets can retard this movement from cities, 
which is accelerated in bad and checked in good 
times. High quality products are still made al- 
most exclusively in the established centers. New 
\ ork City has remained the primary center for 
the manufacture of both men’s and omen’s 
clothing. It has had the benefit of a large supply 
of the most skilled and experienced tailors. Close 
to the largest retailing establishments in the 
country and consequently sensitive to the swift 
changes in taste and fasliion, it has been able to 
serx'c the demands of important buyers through- 
out the country, d’hc New York industry under 
the jobber system has also acquired the charac- 
teristics of a spot market for both expensive and 
cheap garments, quick to open its shops and 
quick to sliut down, d'he effects of powerful 
forces of competition, however, have been felt 
even in New York and its output in relation to 
that of the country as a w hole has shrunk since 
the close of the war. 

In an industry thus organized it is inevitable 
that bankru[>tcies and w^aste should be preva- 
lent. It has iu'cn estimated that one third of the 
New' York subman ufactiirers go out of business 
annually. ’Flic w^ork processes and appliances 
are not standardized in large sections of the 
trade; much work is done according to tradi- 
tional methods rather than in any “one best 
W'ay.” Moreover, it is questionable wdiether the 
seasonality of the imlustry is entirely due to 
wdiims of the consumer. With such a high de- 
gree of competition the retailer is afraid to guess 
as to future styles and also demands many small 
and unimportant style changes which cause the 
direct labor per garment to be far loo large. In 
a study made in 1921 it was discovered that the 
retailer was accustomed to order in minute lots 
— as few as three suits, for example. At the same 
time tests made in three large retail establish- 
ments showed that the customer does not re- 
quire much variety; in one case 1 1 out of 31 suit 
models accounted for 78.25 percent of the sales; 
in a second, 9 out of 22 models accounted for 
94 percent of the sales; and in a third, 1 1 out of 
43 models accounted for 94 percent. 

The custom trade in the United States, which 
is now largely confined to the more expensive 
items of clothing and probably employs less than 
fifteen thousand workers, has had to meet com- 
petition from three sources: the ready made 
trade, the “ special lorder” factories doing custom 
work of a rather cheap grade and the “team” 
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system in factories, a result of the efficiency 
movement. The relative unattractiveness and 
difficulty of the work have led to a decline in the 
number of apprentices, as in Great Britain; and 
the custom industry maintains itself chiefly in 
New York City, although even there it is of 
decreasing importance. 

The rapid expansion of the market in the nine- 
teenth century led to extreme competition, and 
the technical possibility of small scale manufac- 
turing retarded factory organization; hence it is 
not surprising that working conditions and wages 
were ill regulated. Security of the job was un- 
known throughout the industry. Wages were 
extremely low, and through the practise of em- 
ploying apprentices and learners a substantial 
portion of the workers would receive for a time 
either no pay at all or only a few dollars per 
week. In addition the workers were quite gen- 
erally required to buy or rent their machines, 
supply their own tools and pay a variety of fines, 
which frequently exhausted their meager earn- 
ings. By the terms of the task system, whereby 
an employee would recei\'e his fixed weekly wage 
only upon the completion of a specified quota of 
work, the majority of the clothing workers w^erc 
required to work seven days a week, and in the 
busy seasons custom tailors frequently worked 
as long as twenty hours a day. 

By the last decade of the nineteenth century 
public attention was focused particularly on the 
sweatshop evils in the manufacture of clothing. 
The Australian Factory and Workshops Act of 
1896 and the New Zealand Compulsory Arbitra- 
tion Act of 1894 marked the e.stablishment of 
minimum wage machinery which applied to the 
clothing trade as well as to other sweated trades. 
In England agitation over the low wages, irregu- 
lar employment, long hours and unsanitary con- 
ditions of the garment trades began in the eight- 
ies with the spread of the outworker system. In 
1909 the first Trade Boards Act was passed, 
establishing control over industries where un- 
usually low wages prevailed, and a board for the 
wholesale tailoring industry was the first to be 
set up. After 1918, when the jurisdiction of the 
trade boards was extended to industries without 
effective machinery for collective bargaining, all 
branches of the garment trades came under trade 
board control and a marked improvement in 
wages and factory conditions and a decline in 
the number of home workers resulted. The 
Aliens Immigration Restriction Act of 191 1 pro- 
duced a shortage of labor which also contributed 
to the rise in wage rates and the extension of 


mechanized factory work. Working conditions 
in the handicraft and outworkers* divisions of 
the industry, however, are still far from satis- 
factory. Unionization has progressed slowly; in 
1928 only 10 percent of the insured workers in 
the clothing trades were unionized. The two 
leading unions in the men’s trade are the Amal- 
gamated Society of Tailors and Tailoresses, i 
conservative craft union which numbered ir 
1926 only 13,000 members, and the Tailors’ and 
Garment Workers’ Trade Union, whose policy 
has been influenced by Communist leaders and 
which has amalgamated with many of the small 
unions, reaching a membership in 1926 of about 
50,000. The custom tailors, whose strongest nu- 
cleus of organization is in the West End of Lon- 
don, have recently arranged to join the Amal- 
gamated Society, and a larger group of garment 
workers is affiliated with the Shop Assistants’ 
Union and the National Union of General Work- 
ers. The women’s dress and cloak industry is 
marked by weak unionization and lower wages 
than those prevalent in the men’s trade; so too 
is the shirt, collar and pajama branch of the 
indUsStry, which has lost in large measure its 
formerly active export trade. Employers’ asso- 
ciations exist in the men’s retail and wholesale 
trades but are weakly organized in other branches 
of the industry. They are interested less in rela- 
tions with the unions than in production and 
market problems; the Master Tailors’ Associa- 
tion, composed of Jewish subcontractors, is the 
only group primarily concerned with wages and 
prices. 

The most rapid improvement in the working 
conditions of the f'rench garment employees has 
occurred since the World War, although by 1906 
inspection of health and safety conditions had 
been established for both factory and home 
work, and by 1914 night work had been com- 
pletely suppressed. In 1915 the Homework Act 
established a minimum wage for home work by 
women in ready made clothing and its auxilia- 
ries; and at the present time similar provisions 
are made for men. A placement service has also 
been functioning since 1915. In general, how- 
ever, the widespread existence of home work 
and small shops in France has made the industry 
not only difficult to control from the social point 
of view but also difficult to unionize. The Fede- 
ration des Ouvriers de I’Habillement, affiliated 
with the Confederation Geni^rale du Travail, 
had 26,000 members in 1919 and the “free syndi- 
cates,” which represent conservative employees’ 
groups, claimed 18,000 members; nevertheless, 
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the great majority of the French garment workers 
are outside the unions. I'he handicraft workers, 
with their low incomes and irregular employ- 
ment ^ are difficult to organize and in France 
the unions have not only encouraged the cus- 
tom trade by supporting trade schools but have 
preserved a prejudice against woman members 
which has militated against effective unioniza- 
tion of the women’s clothing trade in particular. 
There are no national employers’ organizations, 
and the employers have consistently opposed 
union recognition. But some gains have been 
made for the garment workers through tlie ac- 
tivities of the unions. Since 1919 the Parisian 
workers on men’s and women’s clothing have 
had the forty-eight-hour week, and since the war 
there have been rapid increases in wages follow- 
ing successful strikes. 'Phe free syndicates have 
also organized the home workers to some extent, 
although at the same time the Federation des 
Ouvriers de rHabillcment has been voicing op- 
position to home work. After the war the syndi- 
cates were the activating force in the establish- 
ment of family allowances, widows’ pensions 
and other measures which protected the woman 
garment worker. 

In Germany the clothing factories have been 
subject to inspection as to sanitary conditions 
and safety since 1901, and as elsewhere the at- 
tempts to evade the factory laws have encouraged 
the persistence of home work. An attempt to 
stamp out home work was made after the war, 
and the Home Work Act of 1923 created trade 
committees to give advice on wages, hours and 
sanitary conditions with the expectation that the 
committees would make use of collective agree- 
ments as far as possible; but since these are 
not adequate there is still no satisfactory arrange- 
ment for fixing wages for home work. Where 
collective agreements with the employers’ asso- 
ciations exist, piece rates are general (with the 
exception of the ladies’ tailoring trade) and the 
ten-hour day has been won. The German cloth- 
ing trade, over half of whose workers are women, 
is at present the only industry in which women 
receive the same wages as men; and it can be 
said that where unionization exists the women 
are organized in proportion to their participation 
in the occupation. In 1927 the union member- 
ship reached a total of 95,000, but the persist- 
ence of small shops and home work makes the 
German clothing industries among the more 
difficult to organize. 

In the United States there has been little pro- 
tection of the garment worker by public regu- 
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lation. In so far as the public was concerned with 
the plight of the clothing worker it engaged in 
agitation against the unsanitary conditions pre- 
vailing in the contract shops and homes of the 
tenement house \vorkcrs, hoping to create effec- 
tive demand for the reform and control of the 
industry by arousing the fear of the consumer. 
On the other hand, the extent and achievements 
of unionization in the United States are striking. 
For generations the garment industries have 
been the scene of an uninterrupted struggle for 
the organization of a labor movement. The first 
signs of jiermanent organization appeared in the 
eighties under the contagious influence of the 
Knights of Labor. By the beginning of the next 
decade the United Garment Workers and the 
United Hatters had been organized in the men’s 
clothing, fur and felt hat industries. By the use 
of the union label the United Garment Workers 
gradually gained control over the shops produc- 
ing work clothing. By vigorous campaigns of 
boycotting the hatters’ union penetrated the large 
factories of the country until 1915, when it was 
dealt a blow from which it has not yet recovered, 
by the decision of the United States Supreme 
Court in the famous Danbury Hatters’ Case that 
its boycotts were illegal under the Sherman Act 
and that individual union members were finan- 
cially liable for damages and costs resulting from 
the boycotts. 

The most familiar unions in the garment in- 
dustries, however, had a different origin and 
pursued a newel course. Their foundations were 
built by young immigrants from Europe, par- 
ticularly from Russia and Poland, who settled 
in the metropolitan cities of America from the 
eighties onward. These men and women, im- 
pregnated with the doctrines of revolutionary 
socialism, began the organization of the machin- 
ery of mass education and solidarity which is 
essential to the creation of mass movements. The 
earliest of these was the fraternal and beneficial 
organization of Jewish working men, the United 
Hebrew Trades, which throughout the following 
decades became the source of propagation of 
labor ideas and organization campaigns. A Yid- 
dish daily newspaper, the Forward^ was founded 
in 1897 and wielded a powerful influence in the 
rise of many of the unions in the needle trades. 

The earliest of the great national organizations 
in the clothing industries was the International 
Ladies’ Garment Workers’ Union organized in 
1900. For the first decade it struggled, like its 
predecessors, for mere existence. After tremen- 
dous strikes in the dress, waist and cloak indus- 
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tries of New York City, however, a Protocol of 
Peace was signed in September, 1910, and the 
union was established. In the remaining years 
of the decade the union spread rapidly to Chi- 
cago, Boston and Cleveland, to the principal 
centers of Canada and to the other branches of 
the industry. By 1920 it had achieved substantial 
control over the industry; its membership, how- 
ever, has since been cut from 105,400 in 1920 
to 32,300 in 1929 as a result of business condi- 
tions in the trade and factional struggles within 
the union. Composed of the same classes of 
workers living in much the same communities, 
the strong national unions of the cap makers and 
the furriers likewise rose to power in this period; 
the former union was practically 100 percent 
organized in 1930 and the latter in spite of 
depression in the trade and factional splits in- 
cluded about 80 percent of the fur workers. 

The uprisings in the women’s clothing indus- 
try were not without repercussions in the other 
needle trades. The periodic strikes called and 
managed by the United Garment Workers did 
not bring permanent organization in the men’s 
clothing shops. But in 1910 a city wide strike 
broke out in Chicago. A bitter fight lasting for 
many months soon settled down into a struggle 
between Hart, SchafFner and Marx, the largest 
clothing manufacturing company in the country, 
and its employees. In 19 1 1 the strike ended with 
an agreement recognizing the union and estab- 
lishing a scheme of arbitration of future disputes. 
This settlement marked the beginning not only 
of a campaign to organize the whole of the men’s 
clothing industry but also of the conflict between 
the Jewish, Italian and eastern European immi- 
grant membership of that organization and its 
native leaders. The revolting groups, who were 
refused seats at the Garment Workers’ conven- 
tion in 1914 and whose request for recognition 
was denied by the American Federation of La- 
bor, formed early in 1915 the independent union 
known as the Amalgamated Clothing Workers. 
Within four years the Amalgamated, assisted 
partly by the favorable economic conditions aris- 
ing out of the war, had organized the majority 
of the leading clothing factories of the country 
and had established local organizations through- 
out the United States and Canada, reaching a 
membership of about 150,000 in 1927. The 
United Garment Workers, which was reduced 
to 47,500 members in 1930, retained jurisdiction 
over employees in work clothing and raincoat 
factories, where ownership of the union label 
constitutes its chief sotirce of strength. In the 


Journeymen Tailors’ Union, whose membership 
has been cut in half since 1920 because of compe- 
tition from other branches of the industry and the 
economic depression, the question of merging 
with the Amalgamated has frequently arisen. 
The membership of the Communist Needle 
Trade Workers’ Industrial Union is difficult to 
estimate; during the factional struggles of which 
it was a product it drew many members from 
the International Ladies’ Garment Workers’ and 
Fur Workers’ unions. 

With the advent of the unions recruited from 
the new immigration the period of struggle for 
the right to organize was largely ended, and the 
industry and its organized workers entered the 
phase of constructive experiments in industrial 
control. The “new unionism” developed, rep- 
resenting a sharp divergence from the prevailing 
policies and practises of the typical American 
labor organization. Aims were not defined as “a 
fair day’s work for a fair wage,” but involved 
plans for the fundamental reorganization of the 
industry, many of which have on occasion been 
put into practise. In the choice of weapons for 
the advance of the labor movement the needle 
trades’ unions have not hesitated to join the 
ranks of radical political parties, from the So- 
cialist and Communist parties to the Conference 
for Progressive Political Action in 1924. By 
opening their doors, with rare exceptions, to all 
applicants for membership regardless of skill, 
race, color or sex they have challenged the old 
belief that women, workers of diverse nationali- 
ties and those of different crafts cannot be per- 
manently organized. Probably more than one 
half of the organized woman labor of the country 
is to be found in the garment workers’ unions. 
These organizations have carried on pioneer ex- 
periments in the United States with workers’ 
education; their press has been distinguished by 
a type of discussion of current economic, social 
and political issues that could not fail to affect 
profoundly the outlook of their members. 

The strength of the clothing unions, however, 
rests finally on the comprehensive industrial 
policy which they have applied to the problems 
of the clothing workers. The old autocratic man- 
agement of the shop has in a large part of the 
industry entirely disappeared. Early in the his- 
tory of the organization the principle of the 
preferential shop, whereby vacancies must be 
filled by union members unless there are none 
available or willing, was won. Discharge and 
even the most petty questions of discipline are no 
longer functions of the management alone; the 
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practise of reorganizing the shop in each slack 
period and discharging employees with whom 
the management is displeased has been brought 
under rigid control. By protection against dis- 
charge and by the provision that in slack seasons 
the work must be apportioned among all workers, 
security of the job is practically guaranteed. The 
many attempts of the employers since 1920 to 
retrieve the right of reorganizing their shops 
have not been successful, although an agreement 
with the union in 1928 granted the cloak and 
suit manufacturers some concessions in this 
regard . 

The rise of the factory, the mounting produc- 
tivity of labor and the jirogressive union policy 
have been reflected in striking improvements in 
the working conditions and earnings afforded by 
the industry. While tfiere are still violations of 
the rules of the industry, prevailing hours of 
work since the war have been less than fifty a 
week and the two most important branches, 
men’s and women’s clothing, were in 1930 op- 
erating on a forty-four and forty-hour week 
respectively. IaccjU for the small shops that 
}>ersist in New York City and to a lesser extent 
in other large American cities the sanitary con- 
ditions in the modern clothing industries com- 
pare favorably with the most advanced plants of 
other industries. 

Wages and methods of wage payment have 
been equally revolutionized. It is probably no 
exaggeration to say that wage rates in the union- 
ized shops of the men’s and women’s clothing 
imd fur industries were 300 percent greater in 
1923 than in 1914. The task system has been 
completely abolishctl. Wages, whether piece or 
week, are everywhere fixed jointly by union and 
management. In fact, the extent of control over 
wages has in more than one instance imposed 
upon the union the responsibility for assuming 
similar control over the production of its indi- 
vidual members. Under the stress of stiff com- 
petition and adverse economic conditions union 
manufacturers have constantly sought relief from 
what they regarded as excessive labor costs by 
demanding cither piecework or a substantial 
increase in production. In men s clothing the 
union has met this problem by accepting the 
practise of piecework, but in the women s gar- 
ment industry, where an attempt to meet the 
difficulty was made by the use of production 
standards, the matter is still a subject of serious 

difference of opinion. 

The record of wages and earnings is confused 
by seasonal and otherwise irregular employment, 


to which all the garment trades are subject. 
Since 1914 the rise in the money incomes of all 
employees in the industry has been much more 
rapid than the increase in the cost of living, but 
in the most important parts of the industry earn- 
ings appear to have been decreasing since 1923. 
The range of wages, however, varies widely as 
between the union and the non-union shops and 
amounts in some cases to as much as 25 percent. 
Where the union is strong the prevailing rates 
of w^ages arc among the highest in the country, 
and it is possible to find many shops in which 
average earnings for both men and women, 
skilled, semiskilled and unskilled, are between 
S.So and $1.00 an hour. Such earnings arc far 
above the wages which prevailed in these trades 
before the war. Annual incomes, nevcrtlieless, 
every vviiere remain low. In 1929 the average 
annual earnings of women’s clothing workers 
w’cre $1309, of the men’s clothing workers Si 184 
and of the shirt makers only S723. 

The most difficult problem for the unions in 
all the needle trades is the policing of non-union 
shops, or, as it is described in the industry, the 
control of the “bundle.” 'I'his problem, implicit 
in the character of the clothing business, is a 
perennial one and since the drop in prices in 
192c constant efforts have been made by the 
industry to revert to conditions prevailing before 
unionization. For the regulation of these condi- 
tions the unions have resorted to an elaborate 
machinery of control involving the registration 
of contractors, specifying the legal size of a con- 
tract shop, the conditions under which a con- 
tractor may accept work and the like; but the 
long struggle for the protection of union stand- 
ards is not yet ended. 

The problems arising from joint control by 
union and management have created many sys- 
tems of industrial arbitration in the garment 
industries in the kst twenty years. Both the 
Protocol of Peace in the cloak industry and the 
Hart, Schaffner and Marx agreement made pro- 
vision for the arbitration of industrial disputes. 
From these slender beginnings in 1910 the prac- 
tise of arbitration as a continuous functi(3n has 
become general in the organized sections of the 
industry. Under this system, which ha.s had its 
most complete development in the men’s cloth- 
ing indu.stry, there has been set up a detailed 
code of industrial law and judicial decisions, 
constituting in substance the rules and regula- 
tions for the conduct of labor relations in the 
mdustr}^ 

Since bad years occur with appalling tre- 
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quency, the problem of unemployment has occu- 
pied a place of prime importance in the programs 
of the unions in the needle trades. Even in very 
good business years the average clothing worker 
will rarely work more than forty-five weeks, and 
neither the rule of division of work nor the 
steady reduction in hours has solved the diffi- 
culties of a year broken by long spells of idleness. 
Soon after the war the unions began to experi- 
ment with unemployment insurance, not in the 
form of traditional trade union benefit funds but 
as industrial insurance funds set up by agree- 
ment between the industry and the union. The 
first, based on a Ladies* Garment Workers’ plan, 
was organized in the cloak and suit industry of 
Cleveland in 1921. It combined a guaranty of 
employment (set at 40 weeks in 1929) with pro- 
visions for the payment of unemployment bene- 
fits equal to one half the worker’s wage. The 
fund is established by the employer and is not to 
exceed 75 percent of the pay roll. Over $175,000 
has been paid in benefits to the Cleveland work- 
ers since 1921. This plan was followed by the 
agreement between the Amalgamated Clothing 
Workers and the Chicago manufiicturcrs which 
in 1923 created an insurance fund to which both 
workers and employers contribute. Over $5,000,- 
000 has been paid in benefits under this plan, 
which was adopted in 1928 in New York City 
and Rochester. In the same period the Ladies* 
Garment Workers* Union introduced the plan 
in New York and the cap makers* union created 
unemployment funds throughout their industry. 
These various arrangements have suffered from 
the vicissitudes of all such experiments and the 
plan of the Ladies* Garment Workers in New 
York has been temporarily suspended, but their 
adoption should be regarded as another signifi- 
cant step in the attempt of the clothing workers 
to solve their industrial problems through the 
power of their own organization. 

Other activities of these unions, far afield from 
the customary preoccupations of organized la- 
bor, have been substantial gifts to Russia and 
investment of capital in Russian industry by the 
Amalgamated Clothing Workers in sympathy 
with the Russian Revolution, and the organiza- 
tion of two banks in Chicago and New York 
which were pioneers in the development of the 
small personal loan department and the lending 
of assistance to various cooperative enterprises. 
The cooperative apartments built and managed 
by the Amalgamated in New York City were 
among the first and most successful experiments 
in cooperative housing in the city. Since 1924 


the Amalgamated has entirely changed the as- 
pect of collective bargaining by making tempo- 
rary loans to union employers in order to keep 
its members in employment and by setting up 
shops of its own under the management of the 
union, on one occasion to procure employment 
for striking members of the union and on two 
others to prolong the lives of businesses that 
were on the verge of liquidation. 

In 1930 the garment workers’ unions were 
again beset by old problems. Ten years of unin- 
terrupted competition for the consumer’s dollar 
against the lure of the automobile, the radio and 
the products of the electrical industry left the 
producers of clothes ill prepared to face a long 
and deep depression. The unions themselves 
have seen much of their strength sapped in the 
internal battles fought by adherents of the So- 
cialist and Communist parties. This latest phase 
of their history, however, they entered with 
experience and resources which were not pos- 
sessed by any of their predecessors in the cycle 
of attempts to organize the garment trades. 

Leo Wolman 
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GARNEAU, FRANCOIS XAVIER (1809-66), 
Canadian historian. Of humble birth, Garneau 
educated himself to be a public notary. Later in 
life he became a civil servant and in 1 844 clerk of 
the municipal council of Quebec. 

Garneau 's reputation as a historian rests upon 
his Histoire du Canada (3 vols., Quebec 1845-48, 
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6th ed. by Hector Garneau, 2 vols., Paris 1920; 
tr. by A. Bell, 2 vols., 3rd ed. Montreal 1S66), 
which introduced the scientilic nn'tliod into 
Canadian historiography. He was the first in 
Canada to regard history as “a rigorously 
analytic science,” requiring a ‘‘severe criticism” 
of events and documents and obligating the 
historian to be well informed, independent and 
accurate. Faithful to his doctrine Garneau 
employs whenever possible original sources, 
orders his narrative methodically and is, if not 
always impersonal, invariably impartial. Al- 
though he occasionally lacks historical per- 
spective and leaves almost untouched the fields 
of administration, religion and economics he 
has produced a WT>rk which has survivetl the 
test of new research and documentation. His 
style, while lacking color and movement, is im- 
pressive and dignified. 

Conceived shortly after the punitive Act of 
Fhiion of 1840 as a manifesto of the French 
Canadian tradition and rights Garneau ’s history 
revitalized nationalist pride and aspirations. 
Generations of French Canadians have been 
inspired by his story of a glorious past — basis of 
an inevitable survival. His doctrine that French 
Canadian destiny was bound to “the conserva- 
tion of our religion, our language and our laws” 
became a leitmotif among Quebec historians 
and from it sprang a school of nationalist litera- 
ture deep and far reaching in its influence and 
firmly establishing Garneau ’s reputation as the 
national historian of French Canada. 

Gustave Lanctot 

Consult: Frangois Xavier Garneau, ed. by Gustave 
Lanctot (Toronto 1924); Casgrain, H. R., Un con- 
temporain, F. X. Garneau (Quebec 1866); Chauveau, 
P. J. O., Frangois- Xavier Garneau, sa vie et ses oeuvres 
(Montreal 1883); Beaud6, Henri (Ilenri d’Arles), Nos 
historiens (Montreal 1921) p. 83-123. 

GARNIER, GERMAIN (1754-1821), French 
economist. As a politician Gamier was remark- 
able for flexibility. In the early stages of the 
revolution he won the confidence of Louis xvi 
and escaped the disfavor of the advanced revo- 
lutionaries by sojourning in Switzerland between 
August 10, 1792, and 1795; after the i8th Bru- 
maire he adhered to the Napoleonic regime, 
under which he became president of the Senate 
between 1809 and 1811 and was made a count; 
in 1814 he voted for the deposition of Napoleon 
and was rewarded by the Restoration with a post 
in the Council of State and the title of marquis. 
Garnier’s principal importance in economics 
arises from his having produced the first com- 
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petent French translation of Adam Smithes 
Wealth of Nations (5 vols., Paris 1802). Partly 
because of his innate flair for conciliating oppo- 
sites, partly because of the ambiguity of the 
Wealth of Nations itself, Gamier was able to 
subscribe to the w’ork of Smith without aban- 
doning the ideas of Quesnay. His predominant 
point of view is contained in a lengthy note ap- 
pended to the fifth volume (p. 290-315) and 
entitled “Des pouvoirs legislatif et judiciaire et 
de leiirs rapports avec la propriete.’’ In this note, 
which constitutes a synthesis of ideas and argu- 
ments presented by Gamier in a number of 
works and pamphlets ranging in time from 1 792 
to 1818, he adheres to the remnants of physioc- 
racy in Smith’s treatise rather than to its em- 
bryonic industrialism. The intrinsic value of the 
ideas contained in the note is that they represent 
the translation into political terms of the physio- 
cratic exaltation of agriculture. Gamier insists 
that by virtue of their monopoly of the sources 
of sustenance the landed classes are the real con- 
trollers of the realm; that the fixity of their 
investments makes them in contrast with the 
mobile industrial class the only responsible re- 
positories of power; and that for the general 
good their predominance should be recognized 
by the constitution. Since Gamier ’s interpre- 
tation stimulated the development of an opposite 
school of economic thinkers, men like Roedercr 
and J. B. Say, who ignored the agrarian 
tendencies of Smith’s treatise and derived from 
it the elements of a science appropriate to the 
regime of the industrial class, he had consider- 
able indirect influence upon the beginnings of 
French classical economics. Among his few 
original contributions the most important is a 
timidly asserted theory of immaterial products, 
later to be developed by Say, Destutt de Tracy 
and Dunoyer. 

Ernest Teilhac 

Other works'. De la propriety dans ses rapports avec le 
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Consult: Allix, E., “L*oeuvre ^conomique de Germain 
Gamier,*’ and “La rivalit^ entre la propridt6 foncidre 
et la fortune mobili^re sous la revolution** in Revue 
d'histoire iconomique et socialCy vol. v (1912) 317-42, 
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GARNIER, JOSEPH CLEMENT (1813-81), 
French econornist. Gamier studied and later 
taught in the Ecole Superieure de Commerce 


at Paris, and was also a lecturer in the Athenee. 
In 1842 he founded, with other economists, the 
Socictc d ’Economic Politique. Having won rec- 
ognition in 1846 by the publication of his Ele- 
ments de Veconomie politique (3rd ed. Paris 1856), 
he was chosen the following year to inaugurate 
the chair of political economy at the Ecole Na- 
tionale des Ponts et Chaussees and occupied 
similar chairs at several other institutions in 
Paris. He also became editor in chief of the 
Journal des economistes in 1 845 , a post which he 
retained with some interruptions until his death. 
Gamier played an important part in the French 
as well as in the international j^eace movement. 
In 1873 he became a member of the Institut de 
France. Gamier was an exponent of classical 
economics; his doctrine constitutes a mean be- 
tween the extreme liberal doctrine of de Moli- 
nari and Yves Guyot and the less aggressive 
liberalism of J. A. Blanqui and Diinoyer. Gar- 
nier was encouraged by Blanqui to compile and 
edit the latter’s Cours d'economie industrielle (3 
vols., Paris 1837-38), and Dunoyer in a report 
to the Academic des Sciences Morales et Poli- 
tiques praised his orthodoxy. Gamier lacked 
originality and instead of adapting the classical 
theory to his own times rigidly adhered to the 
principles elaborated by men like Turgot, Smith 
and Say for theirs. He edited and annotated 
Malthus’ essay on population (Paris 1845; 2nd 
ed. 1852) for the well known series, the Collec- 
tion des principaux ecoiwmistes . He used the 
pessimistic conclusions of the Malthusian doc- 
trine in his opposition to the reforms proposed 
by the socialists. 

Ernest Teilhac 

Consult: Renaudin, E., in Nouveau dictionnaire d^eco- 
nomie politique ^ vol. i (Paris 1891) p. 1097-98, with 
bibliography; Mischlcr, E., in Statistische Monat- 
schrifty vol. vii (1881) 560-63. 

GARRETSON, AUSTIN BRUCE (1856- 
1931), American trade union leader. Garretson 
was the son of a Quaker lawyer. After a brief 
apprenticeship to a wheelwright he took to rail- 
roading at an early age. Shortly after his initia- 
tion into the Order of Railway Conductors in 
1884 he became prominent in its national or- 
ganization and in 1889 left active railroading to 
assume the office of assistant grand chief. In 
1906 he became grand chief (the title was 
changed to that of president in 1907), an office 
which he held until 1919. He remained with 
the organization in an advisory capacity until 
his death. 



During his thirty years of office Garrctson 
exerted a powerful influence in the general labor 
movement as well as in his own organization, 
which he helped to convert from a benevolent 
brotherhood into a protective union. He seized 
actively as a member of President Wilson’s 
Federal Commission on Industrial Relations 
from 1912 to 1915. He was chosen as chief 
spokesman for the four transportation brother- 
hoods in their espousal of the eight-Iumr move- 
ment which culminated in the passage of the 
Adamson Act of 1916 whereby a national strike 
was averted. In negotiations, debates and hear- 
ings before congressional committees he dis- 
played keen wit and shrewd logic and an amaz- 
ing knowledge of hist{)ry, religion and philoso- 
phy as the product of self-education. He was a 
potent force in the progressive development of 
railway labor organization and an energetic sup- 
porter of the Plumb plan for the control and 
operation of the railroads. 

Donald R. Ricubkrg 

Consult: ITnitcd States Congress, Senate, C'omniittec 
on Interstate Commerce, 'J'hrnitnwd Strike of Rathvay 
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GARRISON, WILLIAM LLOYD (1805-79), 
American reformer and abolitionist leader. Dis- 
satisfied with the tepid humanitarianism of the 
time Garrison challenged public attention by 
his vigorous demand for the immediate and 
complete emancipation of the slaves. The agita- 
tion was carried on through the activities of the 
American Anti-Slavery Society, which he helped 
organize in 1833, and through the pages of his 
newspaper, the Liberator (1831-65). Garrison 
was a skilful journalist with a polemic style well 
adapted to the current standards of editorial 
writing. 1 he virulent tone of his paper, which 
provoked rabid denunciation in the south and 
tended to prejudice even moderate antislavery 
opinion in the north, was not conducive to 
commercial success. Yet the Liberator y quoted 
and widely commented upon, exerted an influ- 
ence far beyond its limited list of subscribers in 
aligning opinion and clarifying issues. Garrison 
struck at slavery from the outside, rallying 
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freedmen and a small, aggressive group of 
enthusiasts with his resounding words of exe- 
cration. Although the dramatic quality of his 
agitation has tended to overemphasize at the 
expense of more fundamental economic factors 
his influence in the ultimate overthrow of 
slavery, he did succeed in forcing discussion 
which many sections of society, especially in 
eastern commercial circles, considered out of 
deference for the southern market impolitic. 
His uncompromising emphasis upon the moral 
evil and degradation inherent in the institution 
of slavery and his continued strictures upon 
various political leaders and groups tended more 
and more to isolate his radical followers from 
the main body of the antislavery movement. His 
distrust of the government because of its attitude 
toward slavery caused him to formulate doc- 
trines which in their constitutional aspects 
partook of the anti-authoritarianism and anti- 
unionism prevalent in certain cpiarters. He 
stigmatized the constitution as “a covenant with 
Death and an agreement with Hell,” and under 
his extremist leadership the great majority of the 
abolitionist party repudiated a union with 
slaveholders. The continued attempts of politi- 
cians to dodge the slavery issue were frustrated 
by the passage of the Kansas-Nebraska Act in 
1854, which reopened the question as to the 
extension of slavery into the territories and 
precipitated the problem into national politics. 
Garrison’s insistence on placing the abolition 
of slavery before the preservation of the union 
put him in a dilemma at the outset of the Civil 
War, but with the Emancipation Proclamation 
he urged support of Lincoln’s administration. 

E. Pendleton Herring 
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GARY, ELBERT HENRY (1846-1927), Amer- 
ican corporation lawyer and executive. Gary was 
for twenty-five years counsel for large corpora- 
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tions, in many of which he served as director, 
and participated in several important consolida- 
tions in the iron and steel industry. These con- 
solidations culminated in the organization of the 
gigantic United States Steel Corporation in 
1901, a combination arising directly out of in- 
creasingly turbulent competition. J. Pierpont 
Morgan, the financier of the combination, made 
Gary chairman of the board of directors with 
very wide powers. 

Gary realized that the prevalent practises of 
large combinations were dangerous to the se- 
curity of large scale enterprise. Competition had 
to be eliminated but combinations had to be 
“good.” To avoid the charge of monopoly the 
United States Steel Corporation confined its 
direct control to less than half of the producing 
capacity of the industry. Gary openly preached 
cooperation in the industry: by means of the 
famous “Gary dinners” between 1906 and 1909 
and the American Iron and Steel Institute, of 
which he was president from its organization in 
1910 until his death, he fashioned machinery for 
the limitation of competition and the mainte- 
nance of prices. Uniform prices and minimum 
standards of competitive practise were accepted 
by the “independents,” who in turn were toler- 
ated by the dominant corporation. Public oppo- 
sition, however, did not abate. The Gary din- 
ners were abandoned under pressure and the 
institute could not become as effective as Gary 
might have wished. The federal government en- 
tered suit to dissolve the corporation but after 
more than a decade of litigation the United 
States Supreme Court in 1919 decided against 
the government. 

Gary was always an ardent advocate of the 
open shop. The United States Steel Corporation 
crushed a strike in 1901 and has since never dealt 
officially with organized labor. Gary’s adminis- 
tration developed one of the earliest schemes of 
employee stock ownership, which in practise 
was largely limited to the better paid employees, 
and an elaborate program of welfare, sanitation 
and safety. Union organization was repressed 
and Gary crushed the general strike of 1919. Al- 
though experience in the industry failed to sup- 
port the validity of his arguments for the econ- 
omy of the twelve-hour day, he consistently op- 
posed reduction in hours until forced to capitu- 
late in 1923 in response to an avalanche of public 
opinion. 

Gary’s distinctive contributions to industrial 
organization and practise lie in the fields of 
competitive policy and public relations. Through 


the annual reports of the corporation he intro- 
duced greater publicity regarding corporate af- 
fairs than had hitherto been prevalent. He must 
be credited with an important share in the crea - 
tion of the current attitude of tolerance toward 
industrial combinations in contrast with the ear- 
lier hostility of the public and government. 

Meredith Givens 

Consult: Tarbell, Ida M., The Life of Elbert H. Gary 
(New York 1925); Cotter, Arundel, The Gary I Knew 
(Boston 1928); Robinson, Maurice H,, “The Gary 
Dinner System’* in Southwestern Political and Social 
Science Quarterly, vol vii (1926) 137-61; Pringle, 
Henry F., “Vox Mazuma** in American Mercury, vol. 
X (1927) 434“4*; “Mr. Gary and His Times,” in ATrt- 
tion, vol. exxv (1927) 221. 

GAS INDUSTRY. The gas industry of the 
United States is essentially a public utility busi- 
ness supplying fuel gas for industrial, commer- 
cial and household uses. It includes a few publicly 
owned and operated municipal plants, but in 
1927 the value of their output was only $7,428,- 
000 as compared with $509,000,000 in the case 
of the public utility companies producing manu- 
factured gas. This situation is in striking con- 
trast with that in certain Ituropean countries, 
where a very large number of gas enterprises arc 
publicly owned, usually by the municipalities. 
In England, for example, approximately three 
eighths of the gas works are public enterprises, 
and in Germany over three quarters of the gas is 
produced by public undertakings. The industry 
in other countries has a quasi-official status with 
intimate participation by the government in 
either ownership or operation. In the United 
States the gas industry is under public supervi- 
sion, usually by state commissions or boards 
which have authority to regulate rates, services, 
security issues and general public relations. 

The discovery of gas as a product which could 
be made by heating coal is commonly credited to 
van Helmont, a sixteenth century alchemist, who 
characterized the product resulting from the 
heating of certain solid fuels in a closed crucible 
as the Geist, or spirit, of the fuel. It is generally 
believed that the word gas has been derived from 
this original characterization. Gas remained a 
Getst until after the industrial revolution, when 
simultaneously in different countries intense ef- 
forts were made to develop the economic possi- 
bilities of gas. The first practical application of 
gas fuel was apparently made by William Mur- 
dock in 1792, when he used coal gas to light his 
house and grounds in Cornwall, England. About 
the same time Philippe Lebon in Paris developed 
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a method of gas lighting, upon which he secured bound up with 
a patent A Gemian, F. A. Winsor, studied try and its dem 
Lebon s ideas and tried to introduce gas lighting gas manufactu. 
in Germany; he was unsuccessful there but went tion of water g 
to London and in 1807 illuminated Pall Mall for expansion. ’ 
with gas. In the United States a number of at- for a time met 1 
tempts were made to use gas for street lighting, gas light. 'Phe 
Wmsor was one of the promoters of the first various kinds c 
British gas company, which was chartered in trian Wclsbach 
1812, and four years later the first American with a non-lun 
company started busine.ss in Baltimore. The tie- anti gave more 
velopment of the gas industry was the combined use of the inc 
work of the three most industrially developed was not genert 
nations of tli.6 vented 

Once its practicability had been demonstrated, tension of illin 
gas lighting spread rapidly in spite of opposition duced until ab( 
which combined skepticism, prejudice and fear, ments gas, espi 
Paris adopted gas lighting for its streets in 1820 unable to meet 
and New York in 1823. By 1823 fifty-two cities as an illuminari 
in England were lighted with gas. In 1826 an low income ho 
English company introduced gas lighting in Ber- many of the ole 
lin; a few years later a French company was countries, how( 
formed to promote gas works in France and else- competitors. Bi 
where on the continent. The use of gas in homes illuminant by e 
and factories also spread rapidly — the first United States i 
American factory was lighted by gas in 1 813. By sources. At the 
1859 there were nearly 1000 gas works in Kng- developed there 
land, where the industry was most highly de- ous types of gi 
velopcd; 297 companies in the United States, crude from a c 
capitalized at #42, 8 16,000 and serving 227,605 their time relat 
customers; twenty-three companies in Canada ment of these d 
and fourteen in Latin America. 'Fhe develop- mand. New iisi 


bound up with the growth of the dyeing indus- 
try and its demand for coal tars, a by-product of 
gas manufacture. In 1873 the successful produc- 
tion of w^ater gas gave the industry a new basis 
for expansion. The threat of electric lighting was 
for a time met by again improving the quality of 
gas light. The open flame burner gave way to 
various kinds of mantles, particularly the Aus- 
trian Wclsbach mantle, which by being heated 
with a non-luminous gas flame glowed brightly 
and gave more light than the bare flame. The 
use of the incandescent gas mantle, however, 
was not general until about 1890; and the in- 
verted gas mantle, which permitted a large ex- 
tension of illuminating service, was not intro- 
duced until about 1900. Despite these improve- 
ments gas, especially in the United States, was 
unable to meet the competition of electric light; 
as an illuminant gas was increasingly limited to 
low income homes, and its use still survives in 
many of the older tenements. In most European 
countries, however, gas and electricity arc still 
competitors. But while gas was superseded as an 
illuminant by electricity, gas consumption in the 
United States increased enormously from other 
sources. At the same time that gas mantles were 
developed there was an active promotion of vari- 
ous types of gas cooking and heating devices, 
crude from a contemporary standpoint but for 
their time relatively convenient. 'Fhe improve- 
ment of these devices opened up a great new de- 
mand. New uses were found for gas in indus- 


ment of the gas industry was bound up with the 
general movement of economic advance, espe- 
cially in England, where there was an intensive 
exploitation of the by-products of gas manufac- 
ture — carbon, coke, coal tars, ammonia. Where 
the tempo of economic advance was slower, the 
gas industry was retarded; in Germany, for ex- 
ample, only thirty-four cities were served by gas 
in 1850. 

Despite its early crudity gas lighting proved 
superior to candles and fish oil. For a time its 
progress was threatened by kerosene and im- 
proved oil lamps, but the danger was overcome 
by cheapening the price of gas and improving its 
illuminating quality. The first gas biiniers were 
wasteful and smoky; the German Bunsen bumer, 
invented in 1855, mixed gas with the air, pro- 
duced complete combustion and gave a more in- 
tense, smokeless flame. This development vvas 
paralleled by more efficient production and dis- 
tribution, including reduction of leakage from 
gas mains. After i860 the industry made tre- 
mendous progress; in Germany expansion was 


try, as a source of power and as a factor in many 
industrial procesvses, such as smelting. In i860 
an internal combustion engine driven by gas was 
perfected in France, and by 1880 there was a 
considerable manufacture of improved gas en- 
gines in both Europe and the United States. The 
increasing use of gas in industry and for cook- 
ing and heating stimulated gas output, which 
doubled between 1900 and 1914. The electric 
power industry is itself a large consumer of gas 
fuel: in 1929 power plants used 1 12,707,000,000 
cubic feet of gas, an increase of 426 percent over 
1919 and equal to the total output of the gas in- 
dustry in 190T. Domestic, industrial and com- 
mercial customers of the manxifactured gas in- 
dustry increased from 4,200,000 in 1901 to 
12,139,000 in 1929. 

These developments were accompanied in the 
United States by the almost phenomenal growth 
of natural gas as a factor in the industry. For 
centuries natural gas had been a curiosity in 
Europe and Asia, and ‘‘burning springs” often 
inspired worship of gas as a fire god. Natural gas 
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was apparently first used for fuel or light in 1823 
in Fredonia, New York, where the gas was piped 
to supply thirty burners. It was not, however, 
until 1872 in Pennsylvania that natural gas was 
collected and piped on a commercial scale. The 
exploitation of natural gas developed rapidly, 
until in 1930 it supplied more than half of the 
gas consumed in the United States, particularly 
for industrial purposes, and accounted for one 
half of the $5,000,000,000 invested in the gas 
industry. Domestic consumers of natural gas in- 
creased from 875,000 in 1906 to 5,116,000 in 
1929. The American natural gas industry is du- 
plicated nowhere in the world either in type or 
in size. In a number of European countries 
where petroleum is found there is a tendency to 
develop a natural gas industry, especially in re- 
gions where other fuels for household use have 
been comparatively expensive; Bucharest, for 
example, is supplied with natural gas at the low- 
est rates in the world. But these developments 
are still comparatively insignificant. 

TABLE I 

Gas Consumption in the United States 
(In billions of cubic feet) 


Year 

Manufactured 

(Jas 

Natural 

Gas 

1906 

123 

389 

1910 

149 

509 

I91S 

204 

629 

1920 

320 

798 

1925 

421 

III9 

1929 

524 

1918 


Source: American Gas Association, Annual Slatistics of the 
Manufactured Gas Industry (New York i9.io), United States, 
Bureau of Mines, Natural Gas in jy2y (i9.ii). 

The two branches of the industry in the 
United States, although formerly quite distinct, 
have become so intertwined in a corporate as 
well as a technical sense that no sharp economic 
distinction can be made between natural and 
manufactured gas. In many cases the gas sup- 
plied to the public is a mixture of the natural and 
manufactured products and a large number of 
corporations, especially the major holding com- 
panies which dominate the gas industry, have 
subsidiaries of both types. Recently through the 
interlocked interests of public utility and petro- 
leum enterprises in the production of natural gas 
there has developed a close relationship in some 
parts of the industry between the gas industry 
and the industry which produces, refines and 
markets petroleum and its products. 

As the competition of gas with electricity in 
the illuminating field became less conspicuous, 
a large number of mergers of gas and electric 


enterprises were effected in the United States. 
Electricity was applied most generally for light- 
ing and power service; gas almost exclusively for 
heating service — water heating, incineration and 
many special operations as well as cooking and 
space heating. The gas and electricity supply in- 
dustries are dominated by the same major hold- 
ing companies, and competition is almost com- 
pletely eliminated. This situation is in striking 
contrast with that in other countries, where 
competition between gas and electricity is still 
vigorous. In Great Britain, for example, gas 
lighting has retained an important place, as only 
the more modern homes are wired for electricity. 
Hence the supply of gas for household illumina- 
tion is an extremely important part of the indus- 
try’s public service. Furthermore, street lighting 
with gas still retains the more important place 
there, while it has been almost completely 
abandoned in the United States. The recent 
participation of public officials in stimulating 
electrical development in Great Britain has 
aroused considerable controversy and in some 
cases bitter political disputes between those 
groups urging a national electrical system and 
those interested in promoting the welfare of 
existing gas enterprises, especially those publicly 
owned. 

In the United States the competition which 
exists between gas and electricity is almost com- 
pletely confined to industrial heating. In this 
field gas because of its much lower cost per unit 
of energy supplied has usually been dominant. 
Yet in those types of industrial heating for which 
extremely close control is required or where au- 
tomatic operation or regulation is essential elec- 
tricity has gained an important foothold. I'he 
more modern types of industrial heating equip- 
ment using gas have been so perfected that this 
use is growing rapidly and invading many areas 
of activity, displacing oil and coal with great suc- 
cess. Greater cleanliness, improved factory con- 
ditions and the tendency to improve products 
because of closer heat control are the outstand- 
ing advantages which have enabled gas to dis- 
place the solid and liquid fuels which are often 
considerably cheaper per unit of energy supplied . 

In 1930 in the United States approximately 
two thirds of the manufactured gas sales and ap- 
proximately half the natural gas sales of public 
utility companies were for household purposes, 
including in each case a significant but not ac- 
curately determinable percentage for house heat- 
ing. Industrial and commercial sales, including 
sales to restaurants and hotels as well as shops 
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and factories, account for the balance. There is a state aut 
Steady growth in the percentage of each type of and all o 
gas sold for industrial heating purposes, a tend- of rates c 
cncy that has not been altogether interrupted amounts 
even by the industrial depressions of 1921 and of serves sc 
1930-31, although total gas sales declined con- provisioi 
siderably during the latter period. Use for house High c 
heating has also increased in even larger percent- dustry a 
age, but the quantity so employed in 1930 was labor cos 
still approximately only 5 percent of the total percent ( 
public utility sales of manufactured gas and as compi- 
probably not over 12 or 15 percent of the total Industrie 
sales of natural gas. manufaci 

Because of the wide seasonal variation in the 1914 to 
requirements a considerable use of gas for house wage ear 
heating offers some difficulty to the management Their a^ 
of a utility enterprise, since short season use of $i393_i 
equipment necessarily increases capital charges all manu 
per unit. Industrial demand is, on the contrary, natural a 
usually quite uniform throughout the year, the indui 
These differences in the utilization habits of general 
various classes of customers have led the indus- with coi 
try to devise important and complicated rate highly sc 
structures, which have frccjiiently occasioned tion wor 
controversy between gas companies and public terns, wl 
officials (see Rait RpurLATiON). To lessen the oftinslac 
variation in household demand new uses for gas try, unio 

during the summer non-heating season are pany cm 

especially encouraged. Both natural gas and unions o 


state authorities govern the issue of securities 
and all other financial matters, including details 
of rates charged, cost keeping systems used and 
amounts which must be allotted to different re- 
serves set up for retirement of securities or for 
provision against various contingencies. 

High capital costs in the manufactured gas in- 
dustry are accompanied by comparatively low 
labor costs In 1929 wages constituted only 19 
percent of the “value added” by manufacturing 
as compared with 36 percent for manufacturing 
industries as a whole. Although the output of 
manufactured gas rose from $220,238,000 in 
1914 to $507,000,000 in 1929, the number of 
wage earners decreased from 43,792 to 42,853. 
Their average yearly earnings in 1929 were 
^^^393 — slightly above the average of $1308 for 
all manufacturing industries. J^abor in both the 
natural and the manufactured gas divisions of 
the industry is rather highly specialized and in 
general is afforded continuous employment 
with comparatively low turnover. The only 
highly sea.sonal employment is in the construc- 
tion work on mains and city divStribution sys- 
tems, where common laborers are usually laid 
oft in slack times. As in the electric power indus- 
try, unionism is unimportant among gas com- 
pany employees, although there arc a few local 
unions of gas workers and sporadic attempts to 


manufactured gas companies have undertaken 
campaigns to develop interest in the fields of 
garbage and trash incineration, refrigeration and 
even house cooling. Especially in the two latter 
fields gas is intensely competitive with electric- 
ity, and in a number of cases holding companies 
with subsidiaries of both types have had diffi- 
culty in determining which source of energy 
should be given preference. Because of the ear- 
lier development of satisfactory equipment elec- 
trical devices have generally attained consider- 
able advantage in this competition. 

Typical operating companies in the manufac- 
tured gas industry arc financed through issue of 
long term bonds covering a third to a half of 
their total capitalization, with both preferred 
and common stocks, often of several classes. 
Considerable capital is secured by sale of securi- 
ties to customers; 245 companies in 1927 re- 
ported 684,438 customer stockholders owning 
considerably over $500,000,000 in shares. Be- 
cause of the high capital cost per unit of produc- 
tive capacity the gross sales of such companies 
are typically about one third of the total invest- 
ment. Capital charges consume a large percent- 
age of the gross income. In many jurisdictions 


organize. Iffie industry carries on intensive 
“educational” work in order to “promote effi- 
ciency and co-operation” and to “set the employ- 
ees right in relation to many fallacies, rumors 
and hostile movements.” Employee ownership 
of company securities, retirement plans of nu- 
merous types, illness and accident benefits and 
employee representation schemes are essential 
elements in the relations between employee and 
management within practically all of the public 
utility divisions of the industry. These condi- 
tions also prevail generally in the British gas in- 
dustry, where employee stock ownership was in- 
troduced by some companies as far back as 1890; 
in the United States employee stock ownership 
has been a considerable factor only since the 
World War and is as yet inconsiderable in the 
gas industry. 

The manufacture of coal gas, the oldest divi- 
sion of the industry, waned rapidly, until in 1930 
only approximately ii percent of ths manufac- 
tured gas was produced with retort coal gas 
equipment. Over 40 percent of the total send 
out of manufactured gas was, however, made in 
coke ovens; two thirds of this was produced in 
oven plants not owned or operated by the utility 
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companies, generally belonging to metallurgical 
enterprises such as steel or blast furnace plants. 
Such metallurgical enterprises frequently sell 
their “surplus” gas to public utility companies 
for city distribution, finding it more profitable to 
do this and to supply fuel gas for their own met- 
allurgical furnace uses by cheaper means. A 
considerable number of public utility companies 
have built and are operating coke oven plants of 
their own. In these cases the gas becomes the 
principal product and the coke a by-product 
which must be sold either for metallurgical pur- 
p>oses, as a household fuel or otherwise. This de- 
velopment has been materially restricted because 
of the comparatively high value of coke as com- 
pared with gas, even though the net cost of the 
gas is very low whenever there is a favorable 
local coke market. To a limited extent the de- 
velopment has been restricted by the opinion of 
a few gas managements that it is inexpedient to 
enter the coke business and thus produce a 
household and industrial fuel which competes 
with their principal product, gas. A limited 
number of coke oven enterprises organized un- 
der independent ownership with long time con- 
tracts for gas with utility companies dispose of 
the coke and other by-products in markets out- 
side the utility and the metallurgial fields. In 
general, however, the ownership and manage- 
ment of independent coke enterprises have been 
on terms of intimacy, if not actually interlocked, 
with the nearby gas utility companies. 

During 1930 water gas manufacture accounted 
for approximately 45 percent of the total manu- 
factured gas sent out of the United States. In 
this process anthracite coal, coke or bituminous 
coal at extremely high temperature reacts with 
steam to make first a “blue” water gas, which is 
then enriched by “carbureting”; i.e. by mixing 
with it a product of cracking of oil in the gener- 
ating machine. The result, carbureted water gas, 
is of approximately the same heating character- 
istic as Coal gas, although of somewhat different 
chemical composition. The relative advantage 
to the producer of making coal gas or water gas 
depends largely upon the comparative cost of the 
fuels used and the prevailing local market for 
coke, which is an essential coproduct with gas 
when the coal gas or coke oven process is used. 
Very frequently the most advantageous arrange- 
ment is to use both types of processes, operating 
the coal gas plant continuously at a substantially 
uniform rate throughout the year and using the 
water gas process to make the additional gas re- 
quired by the distribution system in amounts 
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varying according to the seasonal fluctuation in 
demand. This use of water gas instead of coal 
gas as a means of varying send out results from 
the fact that the capital charge per unit of ca- 
pacity is much lower in water gas plants than in 
any coal gas system, and seasonal use results in 
less unfavorable capital cost burden on the 
product. 

Oil gas made by a variety of processes, princi- 
pally in Pacific coast states, played an important 
part in the manufactured gas industry until the 
extension during 1930 of natural gas throughout 
practically all of California. The almost com- 
plete replacement of such oil gas processes by 
natural gas may be anticipated in the western 
states. 

By-products of petroleum production and re- 
fining include several gaseous fuels which were 
formerly used merely as refinery fuel or thrown 
away. By liquefaction under pressure some of 
these products are now transported and utilized 
not only for admixture with other gas to furnish 
richer city supply but also independently both 
for small town gas supply and for independent 
isolated factory fuel gas service. The further de- 
velopment of the gaseous by-products of petro- 
leum has been undertaken by certain refineries 
in cooperation with nearby public utility gas 
companies, and it isexpected that a large amount 
of petroleum refinery by-product gas will be 
utilized for enrichment of city supplies. The 
total quantity of this gas available in 1930 was 
probably in excess of the total (juantity of coal 
gas and coke oven gas utilized for public utility 
distribution, but only a very small percentage of 
the total was utilized outside of the petroleum 
refinery. 

Natural gas production in the United States 
almost doubled between 1910 and 1920 and 
tripled between 1920 and 1930. Of the total pro- 
duction in the latter year about 20 percent was 
used for household supply through public utility 
systems. Over half of the total production was 
used in field operations of the natural gas and 
petroleum industry and in the manufacture of 
carbon black. The balance, about 30 percent, 
was utilized as a boiler fuel in electric public 
utility power generating stations, as a petroleum 
refinery fuel or in other industrial heating or 
steam raising operations. Only a small part of the 
80 percent used industrially was distributed 
through public utility systems, the balance being 
handled by producing companies generally affili- 
ated with petroleum enterprises. Natural gas 
production is concentrated in a small number of 
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States: in 1929 three quarters of the total output 
was produced in Texas, Oklahoma, California 
and Louisiana. Thus it is necessary to construct 
long distance lines to deliver natural gas over 
wide areas. In 1929 deliveries of natural gas to 
Mexico and Canada amounted to 242,000,000 
cubic feet. 

TABLE II 

Amount and Distribution of Gas Consumption 
IN THE United Stai es, igay 


MANI^FAnrUM) 

Gas 

Sales (billions of cubic feet) 

Natuk vl 
Ga*^ 

Total 

524 

1918 

Domestic 

359 

360 

Industrial * 

163 

1558 

Value (millions of dollars) 

533 

413 


* In the case of nianufactured Kas imlimtri.il intludcs coniincr- 
cial sales. 

.Sour(r: American Gas Association, Anttjtal Slatistus of the 
Manufactured Gas Industry (New York lo.io), United States, 
Bureau of Mines, Natural Gas tn igjg (Wasliinffton loji) 

Between 1927 and 1930 there was an intensive 
development of long distance transmission lines, 
which considerably increased the quantity of 
natural gas made available for city distribution. 
Formerly transmission lines more than 100 
miles in length were considered generally un- 
economical, but by 1930 lines were frequently 
over 500 miles long; in 1931 a pipe line of nearly 
1000 miles was completed, at a cost of $100,- 
000,000, connecting Chicago with the uaturalgas 
fields of Texas. The distances at whicli gas can 
be delivered and sold are constantly increasing. 
With this development natural gas has invaded 
many areas where it is intensely competitive 
with manufactured gas, and in a large number 
of small communities it has completely dis- 
placed all older systems of supply. Almost in- 
variably the displacement has been accomplished 
by the adoption of natural gas by existing public 
utility companies and the closing down of their 
former manufacturing works. In larger commu- 
nities the displacement by natural gas has fre- 
quently been only partial and in those cases the 
city supply consists of a mixture of natunil gas 
and manufactured gas. Long distance transmis- 
sion of gas is being developed in Germany by the 
coke industry in the Ruhr, from where transmis- 
sion mains convey the supply to distant towns 
and cities in competition with municipal plants. 

'rhe long distance transmission of natural gas 
in the United States has extended the use of 
gaseous fuel into many rural areas and particu- 
larly into small communities that were not suffi- 
ciently populous to warrant manufactured gas 
supply. Thik has increased the percentage of the 
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population which is served as interurban net- 
works for gas distribution are completed. It is 
estimated that during recent years new invest- 
ment for transmission systems and their acces- 
sories exceeded $100,000,000, yearly. The dis- 
tribution of natural gas within the city involves 
only minor technical differences; frequently, 
however, a skeleton manufacturing department 
must be maintained in order that production at 
the stand-by works may be quickly begun in case 
a breakdown in a transmission line prevents con- 
tinuous flow from the natural gas field to the 
^ity. The development of natural gas in many 
areas formerly unproductive and the extension 
of transmission mains over much new territory 
have resulted in a physical interconnection of 
distributing systems formerly wholly independ- 
ent. As a consequence gas can now be moved 
freely from city to city over wide areas, much as 
electricity is transmitted over interconnected 
networks. 'This physical interconnection has 
stimulated and accelerated the corporate mergers 
already set in motion by other factors. 

The increase in plant efficiency, the substitu- 
tion in some cases of natural for manufactured 
gas and the growth of interconnected systems 
have lessened the number of operating establish- 
ments. In 1929 there were only 715 establish- 
ments producing manufactured gas as compared 
with 1022 in 1919 and 1296 in 1909. Industrial 
concentration is, however, exceeded by the con- 
centration of corporate control in the form of 
dominant holding companies with subsidiaries 
producing and distributing natural and manu- 
factured gas, electricity and on a smaller scale 
other products. One of the most conspicuous is 
the Electric Bond and Share Company, which, 
with assets in 1930 of $1,002,000,000, controls 
numerous subsidiary gas companies as well as 
electric power, water and traction enterprises. 
The Consolidated Gas Company of New York, 
with assets of $1,282,000,000, controls numer- 
ous gas as well as electricity supply companies. 
The Cities Service Company, with assets of 
$1,282,000,000, extends its influence beyond 
gas and electricity to include traction, water and 
petroleum enterprises. Another major holding 
company, the Associated Gas and Electric Com- 
pany, had assets in 1930 of $922,000,000. These 
and a few other great holding companies inter- 
lock the interests of the formerly independent 
gas and electricity supply industries. 

The most recent world statistics give the fol- 
lowing per capita consumption of gas: San Fran- 
cisco, 12,500 cubic feet; London, 10,000; To- 
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ronto, 9,000; Frankfort, 5,900; Brussels, 4,100; 
Lille, 2,800. Not only has the use of gas 
increased in Europe, but there has been consider- 
able modernization of production methods, par- 
ticularly in Germany, France and England. Ger- 
many is the most important producer in Europe; 
its gas industry in 1928 had approximately 60,- 
000 employees and an output of 129,000,000,000 
cubic feet of gas. The use of gas is also increas- 
ing in the cities of I.»atin America and Australia. 
In Asia, however, with the exception of Japan, 
there has been little progress; thus the two gas 
works in Bombay and Calcutta are the only ones 
in India. 

Gas sales per capita in the United States in- 
creased steadily during the decade 1920 to 1930 
and in the latter year reached the highest point 
in history. In 1930 it was estimated that natural 
gas furnished approximately 8 percent of the 
total energy supply from all fuels and water 
power used in the United States, a percentage 
approximately double that of ten years before. 
Manufactured gas and other gaseous fuels made 
as by-products of coking and petroleum refining 
furnished approximately the same percentage of 
the total national energy supply. Hence nearly 
one sixth of the country’s energy is utilized as a 
gaseous fuel. If present trends continue it is esti- 
mated that by 1940 fully 20 percent and perhaps 
as much as 30 percent of the energy supply as 
ultimately consumed will be in this form of gase- 
ous fuel. 

Russell S. McBride 

See: Power, Industrial; Public Utilities; Gov- 
ernment Ownership; Rate Keciulation; Valuation; 
Fair Return; Holding Company; Electric Power; 
Coal Indusiry; Oil. 
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GASCA, PEDRO DE LA (1485-1567), Spanish 
colonial administrator. Gasca studied at the 
Seminary of Alcala dc Henares and at the Uni- 
versity of Salamanca, became a priest and was 
subsequently chosen a member of the Council of 
the Inquisition. His diplomatic and energetic 
handling of the panic in Valencia, caused by the 
fear of a French-Turkish attack and the suspi- 
cion that a rising of the Moors was imminent, 
won him considerable renown. Probably because 
of his conduct on that occasion the crown ap- 
pointed him president of the Royal Audiencia in 
1546, entrusting him with the arduous task of 
dealing with the disturbances in Peru. The 
former viceroy, Blasco Nunez de Vela, had failed 
to pacify the country because of his intemper- 
ance in enforcing the New Laws of 1542, which 
regulated the work of the natives; and as a result 
Gonzalo Pizarro ruled over Peru without au- 
thorization from Spain. 

In his mission to Peru Gasca acted with con- 
sumate diplomacy. Adopting a policy of concili- 
ation, he persuaded Flinojosa, the chief of 
Pizarro ’s fleet, to turn over his vessels to him. 
Pizarro himself was less inclined to accept Gas- 
ca ’s generous terms, especially after an unex- 
pected victory at Huarina. He was, however, 
decisively defeated in 1548. During his stay 
Gasca undertook a series of reforms, which were 
facilitated by the fact that the program with 
which he had been entrusted had already been 
anticipated by Pizarro, He ordered uniform and 
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less burdensome taxes for the Indians, forbade 
the sacking of their villages and insisted that all 
encomendcros be provided with clerg3mien. While 
Gasca did not solve all the problems of the com- 
plicated Peruvian situation he nevertheless did 
succeed in establishing, primarily by peaceful 
persuasion, the authority of the crown, which 
had been accustomed to assert itself only by 
recourse to armed force of its loyal subjects. 

Carlos Pereyra 

Consult: Prescott, W. H., History of the Conquest of 
Peru, 2 vols. (rev. ed. Philadelphia 18K2) vol. ii, hk. v; 
Salillas, Rafael, El pacificator del Peru (Madrid 1892). 

GASOLINE lAX. A gallonage tax was first 
imposed in 1919 by the states of Oregon, Colo- 
rado, New Mexico and North Dakota to aid in 
the construction and maintenance of public 
roads. It was adopted in other jurisdictions in 
rapid succession, until within ten years it was 
in force in all states of the union, the District 
of Columbia and in several foreign countries. 
The charge is variously classified — simply as a 
tax, as an excise, as a license tax, an occtipation 
tax and a privilege tax — and may be regarded 
as a commercial charge for the privilege of using 
vehicles of specified types on the public roads. 
It therefore closely resembles a toll, although 
not for the use of a particular piece of road. 
This theory had been developed by the courts 
in the registration fee cases before the advent 
of the gasoline tax. Such charges, it was held, 
are valid whether made under the police power 
to secure safety or made to secure “compensa- 
tion for the use of facilities provided at great 
cost” by the state or its subdivisions [Hendrick 
ZK Maryland, 235 U. S. 610 (1915); Kane 
New Jersey, 242 IJ. S. 160 (1916)]. The same 
reasoning has been applied to the gasoline tax 
and the same conclusion reached. While justify- 
ing the tax on these grounds in particular cases 
the courts have gone further, holding it an excise 
tax and its legality not dependent upon the use 
to which revenue from it is put. 

The states have applied the use theory with 
a varying degree of rigidity and rarely with 
complete consistency. A few states devote a part 
of the revenue to non-highway purposes, al- 
though only 2.2 pereent of the total yield was 
so used in 1929. Another practise inconsistent 
with the toll theory is that of collecting the tax 
from city consumers for use exclusively on roads 
outside city limits. There is, however, a tend- 
ency to recognize a city equity in the revenue 
by allocating a percentage of the receipts to 
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cities or by making a mileage allowance for state 
roads within city limits. A dozen states now 
make some such provision and the number is 
increasing. Another inconsistency lies in taxing 
gasoline not used in motor cars. Gasoline is 
usually defined in such a wa\’ as n) include all 
liquid fuels usable in motor vehicle engines. 
Kerosene is generally excluded. Some states, 
c.g. New York and California, carry out the 
design to tax “persons who use the public high- 
ways,“ by reimbursing those who consume the 
fuel in “an}’^ manner exce}>t in the operation of 
a motor vehicle upon or over the highways.” 
Other states exempt fuel used for specified pur- 
poses, as in agriculture, stationary engines, air- 
planes, motor boats, cleaning and dyeing. One 
third of the stales, however, allow no exemption 
or refund on account of use, although some of 
these exempt fuel sold for exportation. Some 
exemptions are made because of the type of 
service the user perfonns. Rural mail carriers 
are often so exempted and all stales are debarred 
from taxing gasoline used by a federal agency 
[Panhandle Oil Co. v. Mississij^pi, 277 U. S. 

2I«(I927)]. 

'Phe administration of the tax except as to the 
provisions for refunds is comparatively simple 
and the cost is low, rarely exceeding 1 percent 
of the yield. Collection is generally made at the 
point of greatest concentration, i.e. as the fuel 
passes out of the hands of the “importer” or of 
the refiner. It is a common practise for major 
companies to pay the tax on all gasoline shipped 
into a state for sale at their service stations, but 
sales to jobbers and to retailers are made f.o.b 
at the refinery, and these dealers thus become 
the taxpayers. The collection is made in most 
states by a state fiscal officer but in a few cases 
by the oil inspector or by the licensing authority 
Dealers complained of the early laws that no 
allowance was made for losses by evaporation. 
A third of the states now make such an allow- 
ance. 

The rate has shown a steady increase. As late 
as 1922 the rate in seventeen states was one cent, 
only two charging as much as two cents. The 
subsequent increase in the rate and in the num- 
ber of taxing states is shown in Table I. 

Whether viewed as a charge for the use of a 
public utility or as an excise for general revenue 
purposes, the tax has high merit. The extent of 
higWay use and the damage to roadbed depend 
upon the weight and speed of the vehicle and 
the distance traveled, and the consumption of 
fuel is largely determined by the same factors. 
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TABLE I Gasoline Tax in the United States, Municipal Admin- 


Rates of the Gasoline Tax in the United States, 
1923-29. 


Year 

Number ok States wini Rates Prevail- 
ing AT End ok Year* 


Iff 2^ 2 \i si 

6ff 

1923 

15 11 I 7 __ ™ — 

— 

1925 

3 21 I 12 3 41 

— 

1927 

1 — 13 — 16 I II 5 

— 

1929 

— 8 — 91 198 

3 

1931 (June) 

— 6 — 9 — 18 II 

6 


Source. Compiled from Publir Roads, and from Fads and 
Figures of the Automobile Industry (New York 1031). 

* Not including the District of Columbia, which has had a two- 
cent tax since 1924. 

Gasoline is a commodity well suited to excise 
taxation. It is an article of wide consumption 
and within the range of prices prevailing in the 
United States the demand for it is highly in- 
elastic. The yield is abundant: in 1929 it ex- 
ceeded the motor vehicle fees for the first time; 
the expense of collection is low; and the usual 
monthly payments accord with the canons of 
convenience and economy. The tax meets with 
little opposition, although the automobile and 
petroleum interests protest against the tendency 
toward excessive rates and against the diversion 
of the revenue to non-highway uses. 


TABLE II 

Gasoline Tax Yield in the United States, 1925-29 


Year 

Gasoline Consump- 
tion (in 
1,000,000 gals.) 

A T N ET Amount 
Total taxed 

Net Tax 
Earnings 
(IN 

$ 1, 000,000) 

Total 
Registra- 
tion Eels 
(IN 

$1,000,000) 

1925 

9,362 

6.458 

146.0 

260.6 

1926 

10,708 

7.884 

187.6 

288.3 

1927 

12,466 

9.367 

258.8 

301. 1 

1928 

13,811 

10,178 

304-9 

322.6 

1929 

15,618 

13,400 

431-3 

347-8 

1930 

16,613 

15.763 

494.6 

355-7 


Source: Compiled from Public Roads, from Facts and Figures 
of the Automobile Industry (New York) for 1930 and 1931, and 
from the New York World for May 4, 1929. 


The tax has been adopted in other countries. 
All the Canadian provinces now levy on the im- 
perial gallon a five-cent tax dedicated to highway 
use. Restricted by the act of 1867 to direct 
taxation, the provinces require retailers to col- 
lect the tax from consumers and pay them 2^ 
to 5 percent of the receipts for the service. 

George O. Virtue 

See: Revenues, Public; Taxation; Tax Administra- 
tion; Roads. 

Consult: Crawford, F. G., The Administration of the 


istration Service, Publication no. xv (rev. ed. New 
York 1930); Learned, E. P., State Gasoline Taxes, 
University of Kansas, Bulletin, vol. xxvi, no. vi 
(Lawrence, Kan. 1925); United States, Bureau of 
Public Roads, Public Roads, published monthly since 
1918; North American Gasoline Tax Conference, 
Annual Reports, published in Indianapolis since 1926; 
United States, Bureau tjf Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce, “Motor Vehicle Regulations and Taxation in 
Foreign Countries,’’ Trade Promotion Series, no. 108 
(1930). 

GASPARTN, COMTE DE, Adrien Etienne 
Pierre (1783-1862), French agronomist and 
economist. Gasparin brought to the study of 
agricultural economics a scientific spirit and 
exact methods of observation unusual in his 
time. In 1807 he was appointed to the veterinary 
school at Lyons, where his interest in scientific 
study of the problems of agricultural improve- 
ment was aroused. He first won attention by the 
publication of various papers: Le croisement des 
races (Paris 1810), Les maladies contagieuses des 
betes d laine (Paris 1821), If education des merinos 
(Paris 1822) and a Manuel d'ari veterinaire (Paris 
1817). Returning to his home in Provence, where 
he cultivated his own extensive property, he 
published observations on the condition of agri- 
cultural labor. Students still consult his Des 
petites proprietes considerees dans leurs rapports 
avec le sort des ouvriers, la prosperite de VagricuU 
ture et la destinee des etats (Paris 1820), in which 
he defended the system of small peasant holdings 
at a time when the partisans of absolute monar- 
chy were endeavoring to obtain the reestablish- 
ment of large domains. Later he published a 
Guide des proprietaires des biens soumis au meta- 
yage (Paris 1828, 2nd ed. 1853) and a Guide des 
proprietaires des biens ruraux affermis (Paris 
1829, 3rd ed. 1862). These fragmentary studies 
were a prelude to his Cours d' agriculture (5 vols., 
Paris 1843-51; 3rd ed., 6 vols., 1863), which has 
remained the foundation of agronomic studies in 
France. In it he discusses as an expert and with 
great thoroughness not only the systems of culti- 
vation, organization and administration of rural 
enterprises but also the economic importance of 
agriculture and its relation to the state. From 
1830 to 1839 rendered valuable service in 
politics as representative, prefect, minister of 
the interior and minister of agriculture; in 1840 
he was elected to the Academie des Sciences. In 
1851 Gasparin was appointed director of the In- 
stitut National Agronomique, which had been 
founded as part of the government program for 
the furtherance of scientific agricultural educa- 
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tion but was suppressed under the Second Em- 
pire. From 1839 to 1856 Gasparin presented 
several papers, notably one on Jm valeur des en- 
grais (Paris 1842), to the Societe Centrale d*Ag- 
riculture and he published numerous articles in 
the Journal d' agriculture pratique. 

Michel Auge-Laribe 

Consult: Barral, J., in Journal d'af^r {culture pratique, 
vol. ii (1862) 287. 

GATSCHET, ALBERT SAMUEL (1832- 
1907), Swiss-American ethnologist and philolo- 
gist. Gatschet is best known for his work on the 
aboriginal languages of America, pursued in the 
interest of the Bureau of American li!thnology 
from its foundation in 1879 until 1905 when he 
retired from its staflf. While he made some valu- 
able contributions to ethnology, particularly in 
his Migration Legend of the Creek Indians (2 
vols., Philadelphia 1884 and St. Louis 1888), his 
great service lay in his records of various lan- 
guages of the New World and the stimulus 
which these studies and his synchronous contri- 
butions to technical and other publications gave 
to linguistic research. He interested himself in 
an enormous number of languages — his manu- 
script material preserved by the Bureau of Eth- 
nology, which represents only a part of his lin- 
guistic contacts, touches upon nearly a hundred. 
He recorded some languages, such as Atakapa, 
Karankawa, Comecrudo, Cotonam, Chitimacha, 
'Tunica and Natchez, which are now entirely ex- 
tinct or survive in the memories of but two or 
three individuals, and supplied much of the data 
entering into Major Powell’s classification of the 
Indian languages (“Indian Linguistic Families 
of America North of Mexico” in United States, 
Bureau of Ethnology, Seventh Annual Report, 
18S5-86, 1891 , p. I- 142), a work upon which all 
ethnological investigations in North America 
have been based since its appearance in 1S91. 
Gatschet's monumental 7 he Klatnath Indians of 
Southwestern Oregon (Contributions to North 
American Ethnology, vol. ii, Washington 1890) 
was one of the first objective proofs of the extent 
and richness of Indian tongues and furnished an 
example of the possibilities for their study. Later 
and greater specialization, accompanied by mod- 
ern linguistic technique, has superseded much 
of his work. 

Gatschet was critical of the theoretical gen- 
eralizations of Lewis Henry Morpn on aborig- 
inal democracy in America and insisted on t e 
existence of hereditary castes among t e 
Natchez, Toltecs, Incas and Aztecs, a position 
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which has been substantiated by modern anthro- 
pologists. 

John R. S wanton 

Consult: Mooney, James, in American Anthropologist, 
n.s., vol. Lx (HJ07) 561-70. 

GAUDENZI, AUGUSTO (1858-1916), Italian 
jurist. Gaudenzi was professor at the University 
of Bologna and is important in the study of legal 
history because of his work with mediaeval legal 
sources. In 1885 he rediscovered in the library 
of Lord Leicester of Holkham a manuscript of 
Italian origin which he believed to date from the 
eiul of the ninth or the beginning of the tenth 
century. It consisted of texts representing an ad- 
mixture of Romanic and ( iermanic law and con- 
tained fourteen fragments of ancient Visigothic 
law^s, which he attributed to King luiric (466-c. 
84). He published these fragments (which today 
are known as the Gaudenzian texts) with inter- 
esting comments and augmented them by means 
of deductions made from a manuscript belong- 
ing to the Vallicelliana Library at Rome. 'The 
Bibliotheca juridica medii aevi, the publication of 
which he initiated, contains in the three volumes 
which were published in 1888, 1892 and 1901 
(new ed. Bologna 1914) numerous unedited texts 
of the Bolognese glossators. In this study of pub- 
lic and private documents of the Middle Ages he 
used new methods to depict the history of medi- 
aeval forgeries, expounding original doctrines 
concerning the preparation of documents and 
the office of the notary. 1 n various periods of his 
life he devoted a great deal of energy to the his- 
tory of the law schools at Bologna, Rome and 
Ravenna, presenting new hypotheses as to their 
interrelationship. 

Arrioo Solmi 

Consult: Brandileonc, F., “Commemora/.ione del Pro* 
fessore Auj?ijsto (liiudcnzi in Kcale Aecademia delle 
Scienze dell’ Istituto di Bologna, Cllasse di Scienze 
Morali, Rendiconto, 2nd ser., vol. i (1917) i 7 ” 55 » 
where a bibliography ol (jaudenzi’s works is piiven; 
Solmi, A., La storia del diritto italiano (Home 1922) 
p. 14-16; (/onrat, Max (Cohn), Ceschichte der Qucllen 
und lAteratur dcs romischen Rechts imfruheren Mitt el- 
alter (Lcipsic 1891) p. 277-84. 

GAUDIG, HUGO (1860-1923), German edu- 
cator. From 1900 to 1923 Gaudig was director 
of higher studies of the second girls’ high school 
connected with the normal school and the prac- 
tise school in Leipsic. He was an unusually sug- 
gestive and creative educator. His reforms grew 
directly out of the needs of his daily school work, 
and his writings are devoted to a discussion of 
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given and desired educational conditions. They 
present no systematic pedagogy, but a wealth of 
suggestion and great insight into matters of de- 
tail. Gaudig’s first works dealt with the form of 
instruction. He tried to get away from the for- 
malism of the Herbartian grades, seeking a psy- 
chologically sounder procedure. He argued from 
the standpoint of the pupil who must learn to 
work mentally, and he desired to teach through 
self-activity. Among advocates of the Arheits- 
schule Gaudig became the champion of the idea 
of education chiefly through mental self-activity 
as opposed to the largely manual program of 
Kerschensteiner. The teacher’s main task was to 
organize the child’s activity so that a personality 
might develop out of each individual by self- 
determination and self-education. The self-de- 
velopment of the natural person into a more 
perfect human type was the subject of Gaudig’s 
chief writing. Arguing that a personality takes 
an active part, to the extent of its faculties, in 
the cultural life of the surrounding world, he 
demanded that the school be made into a realis- 
tic living experience, a cooperative community. 
Games, hikes, visits to factories and farms, and 
celebrations were to be part of a living school 
as much as formal teaching. Since the forces of 
life have their unity in national culture, he ar- 
gued that the school must be founded on the 
latter. 

Gaudig at first received little attention except 
abroad, but after the overturn of 1918 many of 
his demands were unusually rapidly recognized 
and many of his ideas accepted generally by 
pedagogues. 

Helmut Wiese 

Important works’. Didaktische Ketzereien (Leipsic 1904, 
6th ed. 1925); Die Schule im Dienste der werdenden 
Personlichkeitf 2 vols. (Leipsic 1917, 2nd ed. 1922; 
3rd abridged ed. by O. Scheibner in i vol. 1930); 
Freie geistige Schularheit in Theorie und Praxis, ed. by 
Hugo Gaudig (Breslau 1922, 5th ed. 1928). 

Consult: Lehmann, Keinhold, “Germany’’ in Colum- 
bia University, Teachers College, Educational Year- 
book of the International Institute, 1924 (New York 
1925) p. 277-327; Marx, K., Die Personlichkeits Pdda- 
gogik Hugo Gaudigs (Paderborn 1924), with extensive 
bibliography; Scheibner, Otto, “Hugo Gaudig als 
padagogischer Denker” in Zeitschrift fur pddagogische 
Psychologie und experinientelle Pddagogik, vol. xxi 
(1920) 323-30. 

GAUDIN, MARTIN MICHEL CHARLES, 
Due de Gaete (1756--1841), French minister of 
finance. During his training in the national bu- 
reau of the head clerk of finance, which he en- 
tered in 177s at the age of nineteen. Gaudin prof- 


ited by the extensive investigations which his 
superiors were making with a view to ameliorat- 
ing the tax situation. He acquired an extraordi- 
nary knowledge of all matters pertaining to land 
taxation, upon which their efforts were princi- 
pally concentrated. In the early stages of the 
revolution he was appointed one of the six com- 
missioners of the I’reasury but the atmosphere 
of revolutionary confusion was too repugnant to 
his superlatively systematic nature to allow his 
abilities scope. I’wice he refused to accept the 
Ministry of Finance in the inefficient administra- 
tion of the Directory. On the day following the 
eighteenth of Brumaire he eagerly accepted the 
same post from Napoleon. 

Knowing how to take advantage of Gaudin ’s 
special knowledge and talents Napoleon found in 
him a highly valued and much heeded adviser. 
Gaudin retained his office through the entire 
period of the Consulate and the Empire and 
proved to be one of the most capable financial 
ministers in French history. It was he who was 
chiefiy responsible for all those Napoleonic 
measures wdiich so splendidly restored the na- 
tion’s shattered finances: the abolition of pro- 
gressive forced loans, an implicit declaration 
that revolutionary procedure had been almn- 
doned; the creation of an office of direct taxation 
as a substitute for the system of leaving the 
assessment and collection of these taxes to elected 
officials, who had been remiss in the discharge of 
their duties; the revival of the practise of bond- 
ing receivers general in order to bind them to 
regular acquittal of their obligations; the creation 
of the Caisse d’Amortissement and of the Bank 
of France; the at first timorous but later more 
systematic reintroduction of indirect taxation; 
and, finally — the work in which Gaudin de- 
lighted — the preparation of the cadastre. So ar- 
dently and thoroughly did he perform this last 
task, which was enjoined upon him by a law of 
September 15, 1807, that by 1813, 10,000 com- 
munes had already been surveyed and 6000 of 
these had been audited by experts. The military 
reverses of 1812 and 1813 forced Gaudin to levy 
new^ taxes, which, however, the exhausted condi- 
tion of the nation made it impossible to collect. 
After Napoleon’s downfall Gaudin defended his 
government against the exaggerated charges of 
critics — such as Baron Louis, whom he answered 
in Observations d'un anonyme — concerning the 
amount of the financial deficit it left. During the 
Hundred Days he once more served as minister 
of finance, under the Restoration was member 
of the Chamber of Deputies and from 1820 to 
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1834 held the governorship of the Bank of 
France. Gaudin left several works of great im- 
portance for the financial history of his time; 
particularly significant from this point of view 
arc Memoir e sur le cadastre (Paris 1818) and No- 
tice historique sur les finances de France (de Van 
vni-iHoo au /<»■ avril J1S14) (Paris 1818), both 
of which are included in Memoir es^ souvenirs^ 
opinions et ecrits (3 vols., Paris 1926). 

Marcel Marion 

Consult: Marion, M., Ilistoire finanrierc de la Frame 
depuis 7715^ voJs. i-v (Paris i (>14-28) vol. iv; Liesse, 
A., Portraits de pnanciers (Paris i(>o8) p. 121-57. 

GEBIIART, NICOLAS FMII.K (1839 -1908), 
French historian. P'rom 1879 until his death 
Gebhart was professor of Italian literature at 
the Sorbonne. For him, however, a knowledge 


work as a whole is an invaluable synthesis of 
the results of researches made both by previous 
scholars and by himself. With the same rich 
yet always lucid style, with the same Hair for 
the picturesque and the same insight, Gebhart 
wrote a series of biographies of individual 
Renaissance artists; Rabelais^ la renaissance et 
la reforme (Paris 1877, rev. ed. 1895); ^^^dro 
Botticelli (Paris 1907, 2nd ed. 1908); and Alichel- 
Ange (Paris 1908). 

EnWARD M. IIULMF. 

Comult, Henoist, “Notice sur la vie et les travaux 
de M. Emile Gehliart” in Acadilimie des sciences, 
morales et politujucs'., .SW/mrA e/ //YiT’fiM.v . . . Covipte 
rendu, ii.s., \ol. cciii (u>25) pi. ii, '124-49; 1-on^non, 
jean, “Le dernier humaniste: Emile (lebhart” in 
Revue entu/ue de\ idee\ et des livres, vol. xviii (i(>i2) 
641-53; Bordeaux, II., Quelques portraits d'hommes 
(2nd ed. Pans i(;i3) p. 119-49. 


of literature was only one aspect of a compre- 
hensive aesthetic and spiritual understanding 
with which he desired and was able to unlock 
the portals of the past, from antiquity to the 
end of the Renaissance, His two principal books 
are the work of a historian. Les origines de la 
renaissance en Italic (Paris 1879), published 
while he was still professor of foreign literatures 
at the College de Nancy, was an attempt to 
discover why the Renaissance began in Italy 
rather than in France and then to analyze in 
the early writings and works of art tlie genius 
of Renaissance Italy. To the study of this move- 
ment Gebhart brought not only the technique 
of a historian but the eye of a painter, the heart 
of a poet and the sympathy of a scholar who 
had served his apprcnticeshiji in the study of 
ancient Greece. With unfailing insight he 
sheared the inconsequential element from the 
essential and united the latter in an illuminating 
synthesis. Ultalie mystique (Paris 1890, 3rd ed. 
1899; tr. with introduction by E. M. Hulme 
as Mystics and Heretics in Italy at the End of 
the Middle Ages, London 3922) dealt with the 
spiritual life of Italy during the period of transi- 
tion from the mediaeval age of faith to the 
Renaissance age of reason. If the very concep- 
tion of Ultalie mystique implied a dismissal of 
the more realistic aspects of Italian life, Geb- 
hart ’s treatment of such figures as Joachim of 
Flora, Francis of Assisi, Frederick ii, John of 
Parma, Fra Salimbene, the Spirituals of the 
Franciscan order and Dante — like the study of 
Catherine of Siena contained in his Les motnes 
et les papes (Paris 1896, 4th ed. 1907)— reveals 
a superb faculty of penetrating the religious 
and moral sides of the mediaeval mind. The 


GEIGER, ABRAHAM (1810-74), Jewish the- 
ologian and religious reformer, (jeiger served 
as rabbi in Wiesbaden, Breslau, Frankfort and 
Berlin and wrote several valuable Jewish histori- 
cal studies. He maintained that the Old Testa- 
ment text had not been handed down intact but 
that intellectual currents of diiferent ages had 
introduced propagandist changes. His studies 
cast new’ light upon the origin and tenets of the 
Pharisees and Sadducees and stimulated interest 
in the Jewish background of the gospels. Geiger 
applied the historical approach to contemporary 
Jewish life, which following the emancipation 
and the entrance of the Jews into the European 
cultural community was faced with a serious 
crisis. He was the first to use the concept of the- 
ology in Jewish circles and to propose its sys- 
tematic treatment and founded the Wissenschaft- 
liche Zeitschrijt fur jiidische Theologie (1835-47). 
He examined the existing Jewish ritual as the 
result of a process of development and drew 
practical conclusions from the historical criticism 
of the phases of its development. He sounded 
a call for fundamental, comprehensive reform 
of Jewish religion, tracing the crisis of Judaism 
to an overemphasis upon forms. He emphasized 
the teachings of the Old Testament prophets 
and their religious views and proclaimed the 
universality of Judaism as the goal of all reli- 
gious training. He opposed the prevailing Jewish 
view of the oral tradition as the transmission of 
a doctrine received from God and handed down 
from generation to generation, holding it to be 
“the inward spirit, continually and creatively 
transforming, as it has awakened, come to ex- 
pression, and continued in Judaism.” Geiger 
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advocated these ideas in numerous published 
writings and sought adherents for them among 
his colleagues and in his congregation. Since he 
was regarded as tlic chosen cham]')ion of the 
Jewish reform movement he was refused mem- 
bership in the rabbinical body of the Breslau 
congregation by its orthodox chief rabbi, who 
alleged that Geiger’s attendance at a university 
proved him to be no true believer. 'Ehe Breslau 
congregation thereupon in 1842-43 published a 
dissenting collection of rabbinical opinions re- 
garding the compatibility of free iiujuiry with 
the rabbi’s olBce which strongly influenced the 
future intellectual development of Judaism even 
among the orthodox. In the important rabbinical 
assemblies of 1844 to 1846 Geiger was a leader 
of the radical wing, advocating especially a re- 
form of the marriage and Sabbath observance 
laws as well as the gradual elimination of fle- 
brew' as the language of worship. Nevertheless, 
the prayer book he prepared in 1854 retained 
considerable Hebrew and varied from the tra- 
ditional text only where urgent logical or dog- 
matic reasons made it imperative. He took no 
part in the far reaching reforms of 1845 made 
by the Berlin Reform-Gcmeinde, because they 
seemed to him to constitute too radical a break 
in historical continuity. Later, however, in his 
Judische Zeitschrift fur Wissenschaft tmd Leben 
(11 vols., 1863-74) he showed lively interest in 
and sympathy for American Reformed Judaism, 
which openly championed his principles. Al- 
though he failed in his lifelong effort to found a 
Jewish theological faculty in a German uni- 
versity, from 1 872 on he lectured on the history 
of religion and Biblical criticism in the new 
Hochschulc fiir die Wissenschaft des Judentuins, 
where Felix Adler and Emil G. Hirsch, both of 
whom had an important influence on religious 
thought in America, were among his pupils. 

ISMAR Elbogen 

Important works: Urschrijt \md Ubersetzungen der Bibel 
(Breslau 1857); Nothivendigkeit und Mass ewer Reform 
desjudischen Gottesdienstes (Breslau 1861); Dasjuden- 
thum und seine Gcschichtcy 3 vols. (Breslau 1865-71), 
tr. by C. Newburgh (2nd ed. New York 1911); Uber 
die Errichtung einer judisch-theologischen Facultdt 
(Wiesbaden 1838); Nachgelassene Schriften, ed. by L. 
Geiger, 5 vols. (Berlin 1875-78). 

Consult: Geiger, L., and others, Abraham Geiger ^ Leben 
und Lebenswerk (Berlin 1910); Philip.son, D., The Re- 
form Movement in Judaism (new ed. New York 1931). 

GEIJER, ERIK GUSTAF (1783-1847), Swed- 
ish historian and social thinker. Geijer was 
educated at the University of Uppsala and 


taught there for a long time. After some years 
spent in collecting materials and after a pre- 
liminary work, Svea rikes hdfder (Uppsala 1825), 
in which he analyzed the sources of Swedish 
history and revealed his point of view, he pub- 
lished his Svenska folkets historia (3 vols., 
Orebro 1832-36; tr. by J. H. Turner, London 
1845), which was the first national histor}^ of 
Sweden and which carried the narrative down 
to 1654. 

Throughout most of his career Geijer was a 
romanticist in his outlook upon history and 
literature and a conservative in his attitude to- 
ward social and political problems. But he 
gradually came to see that the old aristocratic 
regime could not be maintained indefinitely. 
Through his study of German philosophy he 
had learned to appreciate the dignity, the rights 
and the importance of the human personality. 
This principle of personality became the central 
thought not only in his philosophic system but 
also in his religious and political beliefs. A man 
who was worthy of citizenship in the kingdom 
of God was, he believed, worthy of every other 
citizenship. Holding this doctrine he could not 
long remain in the conservative camp. Early in 
1838 he issued a manifesto in which he declared 
for better public schools, free competition, 
widening of the suffrage and a more liberal 
program in higher education. 

Geijer was at the time one of the most influ- 
ential men in Sweden. Through his lyrics, his 
hymns, his musical compositions, his public 
addresses, his philosophic essays and his 
historical writings his name had become known 
in every village in the country. His “apostasy’" 
was therefore an event of the first importance 
It gave a new direction to political thought and 
forced the current of history into new channels. 

Laurence M. Larson 

Works: Samlade skriften^ 13 vols. (Stockholm 1849- 

55). 

Consult: Erdmann, Nils, Erik Gustaf Geijer (Stock- 
holm 1897); Nielsen, Jorgen, Erik Gustaf Geijer 
(Odense 1902); Molin, Adrian, Geijer-studier (Gote- 
borg 1906); Wahlstrom, Lydia, Erik Gustaf Geijer 
(Stockholm 1907). 

GEISTESWISSENSCHAFTEN. The term 
Geistesmssenschaften first came into use as the 
German translation of John Stuart Mill’s “moral 
sciences” and in its most general sense is applied 
to the moral and mental as distinguished from 
the natural sciences. The peculiar connotation 
which it has acquired, however, in the course of 
its development in Germany naakes it almost 
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impossible to translate the term into any other 
language. It has been recognized since the dawn 
of scientific thought in ancient Greece that the 
approach to reality for scientific knowledge va- 
ries, depending on whether this reality is physi- 
cal or mental and whether the approach is based 
on outward experience or introspection. The 
strong prevalence of mathematical and c|iianti- 
tativc methods of observation and induction that 
has characterized the development of modern 
natural science since the time of the Renaissance 
implanted in the leading western nations an 
equally strong inclination to identify tliis par- 
ticular scientific ideal with knowledge generally. 
The world of mental experience was conse- 
quently either to be left outside this exclusive 
pale or admitted only on condition of a more or 
less complete subjection to this ideal. 'I’lic nine- 
teenth century even brought a further victorious 
extension of the realm of natural science by the 
effective constitution of an experimental psy- 
chology on the foundations of David Humes 
doctrine of apperception and association. 

The German concept of Geistcszvmvnschaftcn 
is an open revolt against this conquest of mental 
experience by western science. Germs of this 
concept are fointd in the protest of the Ital- 
ian, Giambattista Vico, against the mathemat- 
ical treatment of language, culture and society, 
and more especially in the works of F. A. Wolf, 
A. Bockh and J. G. Droysen. The methodical 
and systematic preoccupation with tliis problem, 
however, began at the end of the last ccntuiy 
with the two markedly anti naturalistic positions 
of Wilhelm Dilthey and the “southwestern 
school” of German philosophy led by Windel- 
band and Rickert. Dilthey combated John Stuart 
Mill’s logic of moral sciences and the experi- 
mental psychology and Comtian sociology that 
followed it and in their place aimed to set up a 
system and methodology based on an under- 
standing {verstehen) sui generis of history and 
society. The south westerners developed a dis- 
tinction drawn in western science by A. A. C our 
not between the nomothetic, or generalizing, 
character of the physico-mathematical group 
and the ideographic, or individualizing, charac- 
ter of the historical or cultural group of sciences, 
and they superimposed on this distinction their 
doctrine of the difference between the knowl- 
edge of being {Sein) and the consciousness of 
and relation to norms {Sollen), thus inauguratiiij^ 
the famous discussion on the role of value judg- 
ments in science; the debate of this question cru 
cial to the young social sciences has since spread 


beyond Germany. These ideas soon began to 
permeate the whole range of the social .sciences 
in Germany ami have been especially influential 
since the World War. 'idic writings of Rudolf 
Stammler and Hans Fehr in jurisprudence and 
the historical works of Troeltsch, Meineckc and 
the whole grou]> of writers of (jcistcsgcschichtc 
reveal the imprint of these methodologieal prin- 
ciples. In economics and political science a sort 
of compromise between the attitudes ol Dilthey 
and the .southwesterners has been worked out by 
Max Weber in his doctrine of “ideal types” that 
are to take the place of mechanical laws in the 
analysis of social facts and by Werner Sombart 
and his (kistwi^svnscJiaJt (as he says instead of 
Gnsteswhsvnscha]t)\ that is, to replace the two 
older forms of political economy, the “value 
judging” {rii'htendc) and the “law liiuliiig” [ord- 
nemh), hy a third, a kind of synthesis of the 
former two, to be called the “understanding 
{zwrstcheudc) from the peculiar relationship and 
imminent character of this knowledge. 

Several valuable strains of genuine feeling tor 
the constitutive principles of the social sciences 
seem to he contained in the concept of Geistes- 
wisscmcliaften. It is true tluit there is a certain 
danger that uns(‘ientinc mysticism might result 
from this violent riqnure of the unity of scien- 
tific effort. But even in (iermany the original 
sharp distinctions drawn between the different 
a.spccts of the concept have been giving way to a 
more continuous interpretation of the methods 
of mental knowledge in their relation to physical 
knowledge; this development has been promoted, 
it is important to note, by the contcmjioraneous 
process of transformation of the rigid classical 
and atomistic concept of causality in the natural 
sciences. The “understanding” of social phe- 
nomena as mental facts and complexes is no 
longer viewed as quite the immediate and direct 
approach which it appears to be to naive intro- 
spection. The peculiar role of values in socml 
reality is ceasing to be regarded in the light of a 
diialistic split between factual and non-positmg 
statements, and as a result of the writing of 
Edmund Husserl, Max Scheler and Nicolai 
Hartmann the ban on “value judgments” in the 
social sciences has given way to careful and 
critical researches into their structure and .sys- 
tematic connection, 'fihe lasting merit ot the 
German idea of the Geisteswissenschaften that 
it has drawn attention to the impossibility of 
the uncritical parallelism frequently found in 
the western social sciences between mechanical 
evolution in the naturalistic sense and a rigid 
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system of values thought to be realized through 
the “progressive** unity of this evolution. 

Carl Brinkmann 

Consult: Dilthey, W., “Einleitung in die Geisteswis- 
senschaften” in his Gesammelte Schriften^ 8 vols. (Leip- 
sic 1 92 1 -31) vol. i; Rickert, Heinrich, Die Grenzen der 
naturwissenschaftlichen Begriffshildun^ (5th ed. Tu- 
bingen 1929), Rothacker, Erich, Logik und Systeniatik 
der Geistes 7 vissenschaften (Munich 1926); Fricss, H. L., 
‘‘I'he Progress of German Philosophy in the Last 
Hundred Years” in Journal of Philosophy, vol. xxvii 
(1930) 396-415; Brinkmann, Carl, ‘‘The Present 
Situation of German Sociology” in American Socio- 
logical Society, Papers and Proceedings, vol. xxi (1926) 
47-56; Abel, T. F., Systematic Sociology in Germany 
(New York 1929) ch. iv; Sombart, Werner, Die drei 
Nationaldkonomien (Munich 1930), and discussions of 
this work by Alfred Amonn, Edith Landmann, Kurt 
Singer, Edgar Salin, Herbert Schack, l.udwig Mises 
and Carl Brinkmann in SchmoUers Jahrhuch, vol. liv 
(1930) 193-343, and vol. Iv (1931) 193-212; Wach, 
Joachim, Das Verstehen, 2 vols. (Tubingen 1926-29). 

GELASIUS I (died 496), pope from 492 to 496. 
The work of Pope Gelasiiis i is of great impor- 
tance in the development of the mediaeval and 
modern ideas of the relation between church and 
state. It was he who first formulated in clear and 
precise terms the dualistic conception of their 
relation. Since the conversion of Constantine 
there had lieen some tendency even in the west 
toward the idea of a unified Christian society 
under the leadership of a Christian emperor. 
But the western church had finally repudiated 
such a view; its own claims had been stated be- 
fore Gelasius* time by St. Ambrose, who dog- 
matically asserted not only the freedom of the 
church but its sovereignty in spiritual matters 
even over the emperor himself. It remained, 
however, for Gelasius to give clear expression to 
the complementary conception of the state *s in- 
dependence and supremacy in temporal mat- 
ters. In his fourth Tractatus Gelasius declares 
that before the coming of Christ certain persons 
were legitimately both kings and priests but that 
in view of the feebleness of human nature Christ, 
who was himself the true and perfect embodi- 
ment of the priest-king, separated the two offices 
and gave to each its peculiar functions and pow- 
ers. In his twelfth Epistola Gelasius states this 
view as a principle. The world is ruled by two 
authorities, the sacred authority of the pontiffs 
and the royal power. The Christian emperor 
needs the pontiff for the attainment of eternal 
life; the pontiff depends upon the government of 
the emperor in temporal matters. Gelasius thus 
provided the Middle Ages with the literary form 
for the dualistic principle of authority which it 


was their normal tendency to accept and which 
in spite of their difficulties and conflicts they in 
their turn handed down to the modern world. 
These writings of Gelasius may be found in Epi- 
stolae romanorum pontificum genuinae a S, Hilaro 
usque ad Pelagium //, edited by A. Thiel (2 
pts., Braunsberg 1867-68). 

A. J. Carlyle 

Consult: Carlyle, R. W. and A. J., A History of Mcdi- 
aerial Political Theory in the West, vols. i-v (Edin- 
burgh 1903-28), especially vol. i, ch. xv, and vols. ii 
and iv; Roux, A., Le pope Gdlase Jer {4^2-406) (Paris 
1880). 

GENERAL PROPERTY TAX. The general 
property tax is a tax on property in general with- 
out differentiation according to class or charac- 
teristics. The concept embraces three elements: 
first, all property is taxed as a homogeneous 
mass; second, the entire mass of property is 
assessed or valued for taxation according to a 
uniform rule; third, all property within any tax- 
ing jurisdiction is taxed at the same rate. This 
emphasis upon uniformity of rate and valuation 
has caused the system to be designated popu- 
larly as the uniform rule. The theory underlying 
insistence upon uniformity of tax rate and valua- 
tion was apparently that the aggregate of prop- 
erty of all sorts owned by any individual pro- 
vided a suitable and all sufficient measure of his 
tax obligation. The taxation of all property by a 
uniform rule was presumed to reach all who 
should pay taxes and to reach them in an equi- 
table manner. 

The general property tax represents an inter- 
mediate stage in the evolution of property taxes. 
The course of this evolution, which is charac- 
teristic of the fiscal development of practically 
all countries, is illustrated in the fiscal history 
of the older American states. In the earliest stage 
of property taxation different kinds of property 
were enumerated and were taxed sometimes ad 
valorem, sometimes on a specific basis. As the 
wealth of the community expanded, the statu- 
tory enumeration likewise grew longer. The 
transition from specific property taxes to a gen- 
eral property tax occurred when the legislature 
abandoned the detailed enumeration and sub- 
stituted a blanket reference to taxable property. 
Instead of enumerating the forms of property 
to be taxed, the tables were reversed and all 
property not specifically exempted was declared 
to be taxable. The uniform application of certain 
rules of valuation and assessment completed the 
change to a general property tax. The differenti- 
ation of property, and especially the increased 
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imporl^cc of intangible property have rendered 
the uniform rule of property taxation wholly in- 
adequate. In a number of states the general mass 
of property is being broken up into classes, each 
of vrhich is being taxed by methods appropriate 
to its peculiar characteristics. 

Conditions of early American life were favor- 
able to the acceptance of the general property 
tax. Property ownership, especially in land and 
the type of movables commonly associated with 
the land, such as livestock, carriages and farm 
products, was open to all persons with initiative. 
The abundance of free land prevented the de- 
velopment of large social classes that were tra- 
ditionally dissociated from property ownership. 
There was comparative absenee of those groups 
which derive incomes from personal services 
rather than from property. The early exemplars 
of the personal service groups, whether laborers 
or lawyers, had not yet begun to command such 
rewards for their services as to bring them con- 
spicuously to the notice of the taxing authorities. 
Economic and social conditions favored the as- 
sumption that property ownership was the chief 
if not the sole index of taxable capacity. Prop- 
erty was the mark also of political importance, 
since the suffrage was generally restricted by a 
property cpialification until after the close of the 
eighteenth century. 

The intensely dynamic character of early 
American life favored also the development of 
other characteristics of the general property tax; 
namely, the use of the capital value rather than 
the annual income value <is the basis of the tax 
and the reference to the market for the deter- 
mination of the capital value. In a stable, more 
or less static society the annual income from 
fixed property becomes the significant aspect of 
property ownership; in a dynamic, unstable so- 
ciety future incrernents in capitiil value are more 
important than current returns. The tax laws 
naturally adopted, both in Europe and America, 
the predominant characteristic of property. In 
Europe this led long ago to the taxation of real 
property on its annual income value, and in 
America it led to taxation on the capital value. 

The abundance of land and the migratory 
habits of the population from early colonial 
times prevented the American people from de- 
veloping the disposition to cling to chosen land- 
holdings and other possessions. The European 
land market was frozen. Land hunger led to 
hereditary holdings, even with minute subdivi- 
sion, to keep the land in the family. This reluc- 
tance to sell extended in a lesser degree to other 


property. 'Fhere were always enough persons in 
America who were ready to sell “lock, stock and 
barrel” to provide a free market for practically 
all forms of property. The general property tax 
assumed a free market in which the assessor 
could always ascertain and measure \ allies from 
the actual sales of property similar to that which 
he was assessing for taxation. 

The pattern of the general property tax fol- 
lowed a conventional design which became well 
nigh universal through the process of statutory 
imitation. In nearly every state it acquired con- 
stitutional status and thereby a sanction which 
caused it to endure long after its defects had 
been thoroughly exposed. I'he typical consti- 
tutional provision declared that all property ex- 
cept that specifically exempted should be taxed 
on a uniform basis and at a uniform rate. The 
exemptions included public property and that 
used for religious, educational and charitable 
purposes. Small amounts of personal property 
were ordinarily exempted to each taxpayer, while 
larger amounts were sometimes exempted to se- 
lected classes such as veterans and their widows. 
In some states the full scope of the exemptions 
reflected the predominant economic interest, 
agriculture, and the further exemption policy 
applied more frequently to young livestock, 
growing crops, products unsold on the farm and 
the like than to other forms of wealth. 

The basis of assessment was expressed in a 
variety of phrases, such as “true value,” “mar- 
ket value,” “fair value in money.” All of these 
expressions were simply variations of the basic 
concept that value for taxation purposes is es- 
tablished in a free market. It is the amount that 
would be paid for the property in a voluntary 
transaction between a willing buyer and a willing 
seller. 

The assessment of property was made by an 
assessor or a board of assessors. This official was 
ordinarily elected in the district which he served, 
although in some of the larger cities he was 
appointed by the mayor or the governing body 
The assessment district was the city, town or 
township in all of the older states in which the 
town form of local government was important. 
In some southern and western states the county 
was the important unit of local administration, 
and the assessor there became a county official. 

The assessment was made as of a fixed date 
and the selection of this date was determined in 
large part by the convenience and advantage of 
the dominant rural group, although the fact that 
the assessor usually had another occupation may 
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have contributed somewhat to the practise of 
arranging that the work be done in the slack 
agricultural season. Assessment dates were there- 
fore either in the late autumn or the early spring. 
These dates have persisted even in the states 
in which industry and trade have overshadowed 
agriculture, although they have no necessary 
relation to the prevailing fiscal periods for busi- 
ness or for the governmental bodies themselves. 
To obviate seasonal variations in the case of mer- 
chants’ and manufacturers’ stocks many states 
introduced the assessment of such property at 
its average monthly value. 

In theory, the assessor was to inspect and 
appraise the several parcels or pieces of property 
and fix his valuations in the light of his knowl- 
edge of selling prices or by reference to market 
conditions. In practise, there was much copying 
of the records of previous years and a minimum 
of that vigorous exercise of the judgment and 
the intellect which the theory of the general 
property tax required. Elaborate blank fonns 
were designed, particularly for personal prop- 
erty, in order to aid the assessor in securing 
complete statements of taxable property. These 
returns were to be sworn to by the taxpayer, 
and the assessor was usually required to support 
his assessment with an affidavit that he had 
actually complied with the law. 

The total tax levy upon the assessed value 
was made up of the separate rates for state, 
county, municipal and school purposes together 
with any levies for other specific purposes as 
determined by law. The state tax might be col- 
lected at a fixed rate, or the rate might be 
determined by dividing the total state assess- 
ment into the sum required for state purposes. 
The former method has been the more usual, 
and some states have limited by constitutional 
provision the rate which might be levied on 
property for state purposes. 

The taxpayer became delinquent if the tax 
was not paid by a certain date, and the tax lien 
thus established could be satisfied by seizure 
and sale of the property. The owner was usually 
given a period of years during which he could 
acquire title again by paying the accumulated 
taxes, with interest and sometimes a penalty in 
addition. 

The general property tax served during a long 
period as the principal source of both state and 
local revenue. Although the general property 
tax is dissolving into a series of taxes on classes 
of property, a large proportion of all state and 
locd taxes is still obtained from property taxes 


despite the development of supplemental reve- 
nue sources. 

With the increase in the amount and complex- 
ity of wealth, the general property tax proved to 
be an increasingly unsatisfactory form of taxa- 
tion. I’he most fundamental defects were those 
inherent in the basic theory of the tax itself. 
Because of these defects the administrative diffi- 
culties became increasingly serious. 

The theory of the general property tax proved 
defective in two essential respects. In the first 
place, the course of economic evolution during 
the nineteenth century produced an extensive 
differentiation in the character and composition 
of property. There was a vast division of prop- 
erty into tangible things and intangible rights 
and interests. The rise of the modem credit 
structure and the growth of the corporate form 
of business organization were the two most sig- 
nificant factors in this process of differentiation. 
While these intangible rights and interests are 
in fact a species of property and while their 
development has had highly important conse- 
quences from the standpoint of the use and 
management of and the income from the tangible 
wealth of the community, they arc for the most 
part merely representative wealth. The general 
property tax treated representative wealth as 
independent property to be taxed exactly as the 
underlying physical wealth. It added together 
the corporation’s tangible assets and its stocks 
and bonds. Many states recognized the essential 
injustice of this kind of double taxation to the 
extent of exempting the stocks of domestic cor- 
porations. Although such legislation was often 
clearly unconstitutional it was seldom contested. 

The second defect in the theory of the general 
property tax was in its assumption that property 
is an all sufficient measure of taxable ability. 
This assumption ignored the development of 
the personal service occupations and the large 
incomes which were obtained by many skilled 
and professional groups. Full information on 
this point is still lacking, but the federal income 
tax returns show that wage, salary and other 
personal service incomes comprise about 40 per- 
cent of all incomes reported by the small group 
of persons subject to that tax. 

The failure to recognize the changes in the 
forms and character of property gave rise to 
serious administrative difficulties. The assessor 
could not assess intangibles on inspection, since 
he could not see them and could have no certain 
knowledge of their existence. The escape of 
intangibles from taxation continued, and tax 
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rates on ^gible property rose rapidly as gov- Inequalities in assessments proved to he a 
ernmental costs increased . Each advance in tax serious administrative difficulty from the earliest 
rates stimulated further evasion, and even in stage of the general propertv tax. The first step 
those states which made most strenuous efforts in providing' for the review and adjustment of 
the amounts of intangibles actually assessed assessments, known as equalization, was the cre- 
were but a very small proportion of the total ation of local Ixiards ()f equalization /Fhese were 
amountowned In 1928 Ohioassessed $723,332,- supposed to bear a].pcals from aggrieved tax- 
000 of intangible property owned by individuals payers, examine the assessor’s lists and equalize 
and corporations. A special investigating com- the assessment, d'he obvious inability of local 
mission has recently estimated the total intangi- boards of equalization to afford adequate relief 
blc wealth owned in the state at $15,703,985,000. led to the creation of state boards of equaliza- 
The pressure of rising tax rates gave rise to tion. These boards had no technical equipment 
other administrative difficulties, blnderv^aluation for the task and no great relish for it. The 
was attempted where sequestration could not resulting state equalization was usually a **log- 
be accomplished. As the size of individual prop- rolling’’ process. The creation of state boards 
erty aggregates increased, the technical equip- of equalization and of state boards of corporate 
ment and the intellectual capacity of the average assessment was followed by the organization of 
assessor were subjected to greater strain. 'J’hese state tax commissions. These commissions often 
problems of valuation would appear under any absorbed the duties of the earlier boards, but 
system of property taxation; they appeared first, their distinctive function was the supervision of 
however, under the general property tax. A par- the local assessment. T’he more vigorous corn- 
tial solution w^as provided by transferring the missions were able to show decided iniprovc- 
assessment of public utilities to state boards of ments in the direction of more ccjuitablc assess- 
asscssment. This reform left untouched the ments, but they were wholly unable to restore 
fundamental problem of uniform property as- the general property tax as an ccjuitable form of 
sessment, since the local assessors continued to taxation. 


produce very unequal results in their treatment 
of the general mass of property. 'These results 
may be summarily stated as a tendency toward 
regression; that is, small properties were often 
assessed at higher percentages of true value than 
large properties. An exception to this tendency 
was recently disclosed in Chicago, where the 
proportions of assessed values to real values 
were greater in the high value districts with a 
small voting population than in the residential 
sections where the voters lived. Detailed analysis 
of assessment tendencies in some states, notably 
W’isconsin, has revealed a higher assessment 
basis for rural than for urban property. 

The assessment of personal property has given 
rise to administrative problems of another sort. 
The difficulty here has been in finding the 
property rather than in its correct apjwaisal, 
although the proper valuation of large stocks of 
merchandise or materials has been as much be- 
yond the capacity of the average local assessor 
as would be the proper assessment of high value 
real estate. In some eastern states, particularly 
New York, the taxation of personal property 
has been largely discredited by pro fomici assess- 
ments of nominal amounts or by the doomage 
assessment of large amounts against individuals 
chosen more or less at random, with the privi- 
lege of “swearing off” the assessment. 


A similar result befell other administrative 
remedies. “'Tax ferrets” were authorized in a 
few states to ferret out evaders on a percentage 
basis. Naturally they aimed at the few conspic- 
uously wealthy taxpayers hut did nothing to 
correct mass evasion by the rank and file of 
taxpayers. Inheritance tax .laws provideii for dis- 
closure of the contents of safety boxes for the 
purpose of imposing penalty assessments on 
unlisted intangibles. While these devices some- 
what broadened the taxable base, they were 
quite incapable of securing a complete assess- 
ment of intangibles for taxation at high rates. 

As a consequence of the theoretical defects 
and the practical administrative difficulties, the 
adequate assessment of personal property be- 
came increasingly difficult, and the general prop- 
erty tax moved steadily in the direction of a tax 
on real property only. Had this tendency been 
allowed to continue without interruption, the 
American experience with property taxation 
would have paralleled the English and continen- 
tal experience. The combined influences of stat- 
utory exemption and of unchecked evasion 
would in time have elfceted the transformation 
of the general property tax into a real property 
tax. 

There is some sentiment in the United States 
for permitting and encouraging this transforma- 
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tion, but there is an even greater weight of opin- 
ion in favor of retaining a fairly broad system of 
property taxation, under which the mass of 
property should be resolved into classes, each of 
which should be taxed according to its peculiar 
characteristics. The strength of this movement 
for a diversified property tax is derived from the 
belief that personal property is a beneficiary of 
governmental services in the same or even in 
greater degree than real property. 

The passing of the general property concept 
meant a transition from taxation in personam to 
taxation in rem. Modern diversified property 
taxes are not aimed at the ability of the owner as 
a person to pay taxes. This clement of personal 
ability to pay is now being reached by another 
tax which is far more exact for the purpose, 
namely, the personal income tax. Realization of 
the superiority of this test of personal ability 
hastened the abandonment of the effort to 
measure total ability by total property, a method 
which could never be adequate even as regards 
property owners except under a single compre- 
hensive taxing jurisdiction, to which each would 
report his entire property. The property tax 
therefore ceased to be regarded primarily as a 
form of personal taxation, but rather as a tax 
against the property as a thing. 

Under this view, it is difficult to justify logi- 
cally any exemption of classes of property. Each 
class receives governmental protection and other 
services which are given to the property as such 
and not to the owner as such. The owner of a 
stock of merchandise may live in another county 
or another state or a foreign country; yet the 
merchandise is protected by police and fire de- 
partments and by the courts, and it is served by 
every governmental agency as fully and complete- 
ly as if the owner were a resident of the district 
in which it is located. The substitution of any 
kind of lieu tax for the property tax on any class 
of property, whether for reasons of administra- 
tive advantage or otherwise , should be recognized 
for what it is, and should not operate to relieve 
the owner of his personal obligations under any 
form of personal taxation which may be de- 
veloped. 

The diversification of property into classes, 
for the purpose of taxing each class in a manner 
and at a rate appropriate to its characteristics, 
has resulted in two principal methods of reform, 
as the evolution of property taxation advanced 
from general to specific property taxes. 

The movement for the classification of prop- 
erty for taxation was the first important reform 


development. The primary segregation was be- 
tween tangible and intangible property, and 
many states adopted this classification. Intan- 
gibles are taxed at low, flat rates. As a result of 
this reform enormous gains have been registered 
in the volume of such property assessed and 
substantial increases in the revenue collected. 
It has not always been realized, however, that 
the successful operation of a low, flat rate tax 
on intangibles demands strict supervision by the 
tax commission. 

Elaborate classification of tangible property 
has not been undertaken in many instances. The 
practical result of such schemes in Minnesota 
and Montana, for example, has been the singling 
out of a specific type of activity, particularly 
mining, for relatively severe taxation. It must 
be concluded that the principal benefits from a 
scheme of classification arc realized in providing 
for separate treatment of intangibles and that 
little advantage is to be derived from an elab- 
orate grouping of tangible projierty into classes 
to be taxed at different effective rates. 

A second line of reform, which has been less 
generally adopted, has been the taxation of in- 
tangibles on an income rather than a capital 
value basis. Massachusetts taxes at fixed rates 
interest and dividends, income from annuities 
and gains from dealings in intangibles. New 
Hampshire taxes interest and dividends at the 
average rate of fixation on other property. The 
comparative tax burden on a 6 percent bond for 
$1000 in these states and in Minnesota, where 
the rate is three mills on the dollar of capital 
value, would be in Massachusetts $3.60, in New 
Hampshire $1.69 (at the average property tax 
rate of $2.80 per $100 in 1929) and in Minnesota 
$3.00. While the tax in New Hampshire is less 
than half that of Massachusetts, the general 
result of these newer methods, that is, of a flat 
tax on the capital value or a moderate tax on the 
income value, is roughly the same. Either is a 
satisfactory and equitable remedy for the exces- 
sive taxation of intangibles under the high rates 
of the general property tax. From this stand- 
point the choice of remedies becomes a matter 
of preference or of political expediency. The 
Minnesota plan will derive revenue from non- 
dividend stocks which have a market value be- 
cause of prospective earnings, just as the capital 
value method derives revenue from idle land 
held in anticipation of an increase in value. 

The taxation of intangibles in Massachusetts 
and New Hampshire, although popularly known 
as income taxation, is not to be confused with 
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the personal income tax, which is levied against 
the person and is based usually on the entire 
personal income from all sources. The two states 
mentioned are employing the income rather 
than the capital value basis for taxing specific 
forms of property. In other words, they are 
employing the principle of property classifica- 
tion, with a further differentiation in the basis 
of the tax in the case of intangibles. They are 
therefore observing the rule of universality in 
that all property is taxed in some manner; but 
they have abandoned the rule of uniformity of 
method and rate, which is an essential feature 
of the general property tax. Should either of 
these states introduce a thoroughgoing personal 
income tax, it would be entirely proper to in- 
clude interest and dividend income along with 
the income from tangible property and personal 
services without modifying or repealing the ex- 
isting taxes, which have here been considered 
to be special types of property taxation. In a 
number of states which now use the personal 
income tax the error has been made of assuming 
that the inclusion of income from intangibles 


once supposed to be covered adequately by the 
general property tax. These are a tax or taxes 
on the several classes of property, a business tax 
and a personal income tax. 

The evolution of tax systems toward a highly 
diversified group of taxes has proceeded much 
farther in Europe than in the United States. 
There the pressure for revenue has been such 
that no conspicuous taxable object could escape 
notice for very long. The general property tax 
disintegrated centuries ago in England and on 
the continent, but the taxation of specific forms 
of property, of business and of incomes has con- 
tinued with increasing severity. The general 
property taxes in (jermany, the Netherlands, 
Denmark, Austria and Hungary, are of a supple- 
mentary nature. 'Fhey are intended to reach 
wealth escaping other fonns of taxation, particu- 
larly the income tax, and to subject earnings from 
property to a heavier tax burden by taxing the 
property as well as the income. 'Fhe rates are 
kept low and the yield has been moderate, both 
absolutely and in relation to total revenues. 

Harley L. Lutz 


was a sufficient warrant for the complete exemp- 
tion of intangibles as property. 

Another aspect of the reform movement is 
the development of special business taxes. 'Fhe 
general property tax applied to the property 
used in business as to other property, but the 
growth of large business units demonstrated 
anew the inability of the local assessor ade- 
quately to value such properties. There was no 
free market for factories, steel mills, apartment 
houses and similar large aggregates. In the ab- 
sence of a suitable technique for arriving at a 
taxable basis an effort was made to overcome 
the deficiencies of the local assessment by taxing 
the corporate excess; that is, the excess of the 
value of the corporate slock over the taxable 
value of the tangible assets. The stock market 
valuation of the stock was accepted, although 
the judgment of this authority is not always reli- 
able. Closely held stocks were valued by the 
tax commissioner, whose judgment and knowl- 
edge of such values were better than those of 
the average assessor. Massachusetts and other 
states which once used the cori'jorate excess ia\c 
found it unsatisfactory and have reacted towar 
a business tax based directly on net mcorne 
instead of on a valuation of stcKks based on other 
people’s judgment of the significance of the 

Thus at least three different taxes are found 
to be necessary to cover the field which was 
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GENERAL STRIKE involves the sympathetic 
cessation of labor by the majority of the workers 
in all the vital industries of any locality or region. 
The term cannot properly be applied to general- 
ized strikes within single industries. On the 
other hand, the assertion that there has never 
been and cannot be a genuine general strike 
rests on the arbitrary assumption of a completely 
universal cessation. The vital element in the 
general strike, whether it involves an entire na- 
tion or is restricted to a single locality, is the 
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more or less complete paralysis of the economic 
life of that community in order to bring about 
certain desired ends. These ends determine the 
classification of the general strikes which have 
occurred. The general strike may be economic, 
aimed at the redress of specific injustices in in- 
dustrial relations, sympathetic in nature and di- 
rected at the outset at least against employers. 
Or it may be invoked as a weapon to wrest some 
new constitutional right for the working popula- 
tion; in this instance it is directed against the 
government and is political and reformist in 
character. Finally, it may be considered the 
opening wedge in a revolution against the entire 
established order, in which case it is revolu- 
tionary in character. It is obvious that these lines 
of demarcation are not always clear and may be 
obliterated in the course of the strike. 

The effectiveness of this weapon was realized 
in the prelude to the French Revolution when 
Mirabcau warned the privileged classes of his 
day against irritating “this people which pro- 
duces everything and which to make itself for- 
midable has only to become motionless.’’ What 
Mirabeaii had in mind was primarily a revolu- 
tionary strike, and this was true as well of the 
publicist Girardin, who in 185: urged a univer- 
sal strike against the coup d’etat of Louis Na- 
poleon, and of the sociologist Auguste Comte, 
who a few years later spoke of this weapon of the 
proletariat “against serious and prolonged viola- 
tions of the sociocratic order.” 

It was only, however, with the advent of in- 
dustrialism that the full force of the general 
strike as an economic and political weapon was 
realized. Credit for conscious advocacy of a 
strike which was something more than a revolu- 
tionary demonstration probably belongs to the 
Chartist pamphleteer and free lance agitator, 
William Benbow, who in 1832 advanced the idea 
of a Grand National Holiday or Sacred Month 
of the working classes for the purpose of reform- 
ing society. In 1842 an attempt was made to put 
this in practise in Richard Filling’s unsuccessful 
Plug Plot; factory boilers were unplugged and 
workers “pulled out” in several counties, but the 
strikers were deserted by the Chartist political 
leaders. 

The congresses of the First International (the 
International Association of Workingmen) from 
1864 to 1872 furnished the first debating ground 
for the merits of this weapon in the hands of the 
working class. It was introduced by the English 
delegation, which advocated its limitation to the 
economic sphere, and soon became one of the 


moot points in the split between anarchists 
under the leadership of Bakunin, who advocated 
it as a means of overthrowing the government, 
and the socialists under the leadership of Marx. 
From that time on, especially as other types of 
strikes expanded into organized often nation 
wide affairs, the concept of the general strike has 
cropped up in many countries in trade union as 
well as in political labor circles. It was in con- 
nection with a proposed general strike for the 
eight-hour day in the United States that the fatal 
Haymarkct Riot of 1886 occurred. That event 
aroused a new interest in the general strike 
especially in France, where it was enthusiastically 
included in the program of antiparliamcntarian 
“direct action,” and in Belgium, where it was 
conceived as an instrument for political reform. 
In the eighties and nineties of the last century it 
was the French labor movement which most 
vigorously advocated the general strike in its 
own federations and in the international labor 
movement. Curiously enough France is the one 
important industrial country in which the gen- 
eral strike has never been put into practise. An 
incipient strike in 1910 was broken under threat 
of court martial by Premier Aristide Briand, 
who as a socialist in 1888 and again in 1892 had 
been responsible for the commitment of the 
Federation Nationale des Syndicats to the gen- 
eral strike; in 1920 another attempt at a general 
strike fiiiled miserably. Beginning with the agi- 
tation of a worker anarchist, Tortelier, in the 
eighties, reaching a high point of development in 
the effective propaganda of Emile Pouget, who 
was responsible for the acceptance of the general 
strike in the Confederation Generalc du Travail 
in the nineties, the glorification of the general 
strike reached its final theoretical culmination in 
the Reflexions sur la violence (Paris 1908, 5th ed. 
1921; tr. by T. E. Hulme, New York 1912) of 
Georges Sorcl (1847-1922), who believed in the 
general strike not as an actuality but as a “social 
myth” and the most significant form of propa- 
ganda to keep alive the class struggle. 

By the time Sorel’s work had appeared the in- 
fluence of French theory and of actual general 
strikes, economic, political and revolutionary, in 
other countries had brought the general strike 
into the foreground to such an extent that in 
1905 it was probably the most vital issue in the 
labor movement. Belgium had made use of the 
political strike in 1893 and in 1902 to win uni- 
versal manhood suffrage from the conservative 
and Catholic majority in the government. In 
1893 the strike had brought out 200,000 work- 
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ers; in 1902, almost 300,000. Both strikes lasted 
only about a week; the suddenness of the former 
resulted in the passage of a hill revising the 
electorate but not granting unqualified universal 
suffrage. The second found the authorities fully 
prepared and adamant. Many workers met death 
at the hands of the military and the [^arde civiqiie\ 
the Belgian labor movement suffered its first 
great defeat in twenty years. In Catalonia there 
had been a revolutionary strike of some magni- 
tude lasting for ten days. In Italy in 1904 over 
1,000,000 workers took part in a strike which 
ended in rioting and violence as a protest against 
the use of the military in labor disputes. Finally, 
the revolutionary uprisings of 1905 in Russia 
had been ushered in by nation wide general 
strikes; one in January, based ostensibly on in- 
dustrial grievances but transformed into a revo- 
lutionary political strike, resulted in some in- 
dustrial reforms and some months later in the 
grant of a popular parliament, or Duma. The 
later strikes ended in wholesale slaughters, in the 
loss of the democratically elected Duma and all 
other ostensible gains. It was this strike move- 
ment, however, which led Lenin to give up the 
antagonism to the general strike which had char- 
acterized his views up to 1900. 

The discussion of the revolutionar)^ general 
strike which had come up recurrently in the 
nineties in the second labor International be- 
came a vital issue at the Amsterdam congress of 
1904 and clearly marked the division between 
the extremists and the moderates, between the 
syndicalists and the parliamentarians. By this 
time no national lines could be drawn as to the 
advocacy of the notion: one of its most fervent 
advocates was Ferdinand Domela Nieuwenhuis 
of Holland; another was Dr. Raphael Fricde- 
burg, the leader of a new syndicalist group in 
Germany, the Lokalistcn; to the French socialist 
Hubert Lagardelle it was the simplest and most 
effective weapon to carry out the class struggle, 
the advocacy of which was the “yardstick of so- 
cialism.” In the Lnited States in 1905 William 
D. Haywood and the newly formed Industrial 
Workers of the World supported without any 
very definite program for its execution what 
Arnold Roller had called the “social general 
strike.” To the politically minded and more con- 
servative leaders, Jean Jaures in France, Ernie 
Vandervelde in Belgium, Karl Kautsky and 
August Bebel in Germany and to the majority ot 
the English speaking socialists the revolutionary 
general strike was a dangerously double e ge 
weapon which “could not fail a single time with- 
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out involving the whole working class in an im- 
mense disiistcr.” They w ere aware of the useful- 
ness of a threat of the general strike and even ad- 
vocated its use against some overweening and 
despotic curtailment of popular rights or on an 
international scale against the possibility of an 
outbreak of war. I'o his persistent belief and 
outspoken advocacy of an international general 
strike jaures fell a martyr shortly before the be- 
ginning of the World War. 

Although the 1904 international labor con- 
gress rejected the revolutionary strike, the advo- 
cacy and practise of the geniTal strike continued 
In Germany the Jena congress of 1905 endorsed 
the strike and later Rosa Luxemburg and Karl 
Liebknecht, whose father had opposed its use, 
carried on the agitation for the revolutionary 
strike. In 1909 the first important economic gen- 
eral strike occurred in Sweden as a protest by 
the Sveriges Ivandsorganisation (Swedish Na- 
tional Federation of Labor) against the growing 
use of the lockout by the powerful employers’ 
associations. This strike, which lasted a full 
month and brought out 300,000 of the 500,000 
industrial workers, ended in the virtual sur- 
render of the w^orkers. It disclosed not only the 
solidarity of the working class but also the forces 
with which the government and middle and up- 
per classes w^oidd oppose a strike. Lf)cal trans- 
portation w'as seriously impeded, but the gov- 
ernment’s threat of loss of jobs and pensions 
held the railroadmen at w'ork. Professional men, 
students, the titled and leisure classes, formed a 
public security brigade to carry on the most es- 
sential services. 

In the same year a revolutionary strike broke 
out again in Catalonia, lasted for six days and 
was followed by the unconstitutional trial and 
sw^ift death sentence imposed u}M)n Francisco 
Ferrer. The Spanish anarchists who fled from 
Catalonia to the New^ World exercised consid- 
erable influence upon agitation for the general 
strike, particularly in Argentina, where in 1919 
under the direction of the anarchist controlled 
Federacidn Obrera Regional Argentina (F. O. 
R. A.) a strike took place resulting in some eco- 
nomic gains but failing from a revolutionary 
standpoint and causing hundreds of deaths. 

A localized general strike in Dublin in 1913 
under the leadership of the syndically minded 
James Larkin awakened great sympathy through- 
out Great Britain, especially among that group 
headed by lorn Mann, who had come under the 
influence of the I. W. W. in Australia. 

It was in 1913 that Belgian labor called its 
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third great strike for political reform, a proof 
perhaps that it had by no means taken its pre- 
vious defeats as final. I'his time, however, there 
was a ten-montn period of preparation, and 
400,000 workers maintained a two- week strug- 
gle, in which the only weak point was the failure 
of the public service workers to respond. The 
immediate political result was not striking and 
universal suffrage was not granted until the end 
of the World War. But the magnitude of the 
strike, its effective preparation and orderly con- 
duct awakened fear among the middle and upper 
classes of Europe and encouraged the growth of 
those citizens’ emergency organizations which 
were called into being in the post-war general 
strikes. 

Immediately prior to the war in 1914 another 
revolutionary strike took place in Italy, in which 
Benito Mussolini, then a socialist, played a con 
siderable part. At the close of the World War a 
wave of sympathy strikes turned Italy into a 
center of revolutionary disturbances; this was 
followed by the Fascist reaction and its excesses. 

In the turbulent post-war period the most im- 
portant of the general strikes appeared in coun- 
tries which had previously had no experience 
with them — Germany, the United States, Can- 
ada, Argentina, China and, finally, almost a 
hundred years after William Benbow’s advocacy. 
Great Britain. 

'Fhe influence of the Russian revolution was 
evident in an abortive revolutionary strike under 
the leadership of the Spartacist Workers’ and 
Soldiers’ Council of Berlin, which heralded the 
abdication of the emperor and the creation of 
the German Republic in 1918. The following 
year the Spartacists again led a revolt and there 
ensued the strange spectacle of a Socialist gov- 
ernment suppressing such strikes through re- 
liance upon officers and soldiers of the old 
regime. In the resultant reign of terror 1500 
men, women and boys were executed in one 
week in Berlin. It was in this struggle that Rosa 
Luxemburg and Karl Liebknecht, Germany’s 
two outstanding advocates of the general strike, 
were put to death. The folly of using such offi- 
cers and troops showed itself in the monarchistic 
Kapp Putsch of 1920. The Ebert cabinet, which 
had fled to Stuttgart, met this threat by the 
proclamation of a general strike for the unusual 
purpose of saving the existing government. 
After Kapp’s defeat and flight to Sweden the 
Ebert government ordered the strikers back to 
work against their will; and although few of the 
Kappists were punished, strikers who refused to 


obey the order were treated as rebel Bolshevists 
and many suffered death at the hands of Noske’s 
troops. 

In China there occurred in 1925 a general 
strike which began as an economic strike against 
certain employers in Shanghai; since, however, 
these employers were Japanese and Europeans, 
the strike and the boycott that accompanied and 
followed it took on a nationalist and antiforeign 
aspect. Under the leadership of labor federations 
affiliated with the Kuomintang the strike spread 
to Canton, Peking, Hongkong and other Chinese 
cities and lasted for over two months. Although 
China had often employed the boycott, this first 
instance of the use of the general strike was in- 
terrelated with the rise and development of the 
factory system, especially under imperialistic and 
foreign control. 

l^he general strikes of 1919 in Winnipeg, 
Canada, and in Seattle, Washington, were sym- 
pathetic protests against the lowering of stand- 
ards by employers once the pressure of war 
shortage was relieved. If the war had resulted in 
a strengthening of labor forces it had as well 
demonstrated to citizens’ committees and “min- 
utemen” their capacity for action. The six-day 
Seattle strike and the six-week Winnipeg strike 
were both hailed as Bolshevist outbursts; but 
although the American Federation of Labor was 
undoubtedly opposed to them, as it always had 
been opposed to the general strike, these strikes 
were genuine trade union protests and inspired 
as much by the membership as by the oflicials. 
In Winnipeg a citizens’ committee of 1000 ran 
the fire, water and police services; the strike 
ended in rioting and the arrest and sentence of 
some of the leaders. Both strikes were remarkably 
well managed by the unions in the matter of 
providing commissaries and the like. Outside of 
movements for general strike demonstrations, 
however, there is little or no vitality left to the 
general strike notion in the United States and 
Canada, especially since the decline of the 
L W. W. 

The overwhelmingly significant economic 
general strike was that of May, 1926, in Great 
Britain. Many threats of a general strike had 
been made in the years from 1919 to 1921 by the 
“Triple Alliance” and by the “Council of Ac- 
tion.” The final threat ended in the fiasco of 
“Black Friday.” The general strike of May, 1926, 
was the inevitable outcome of the intentionally 
provocative strategy of the Conservative cabinet. 
The Trades Union Congress had threatened a 
general strike in sympathetic protest against the 
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national lockout of the coal miners on April 30 
1926, and to the surprise of the leaders of labor 
this challenge was accepted by the government 
Although there was little or no preparation by 
labor, 3,000,000 workers, representing the vast 
majority in rail and road transport, in dock and 
harbor work, in the printing trades and the press 
and to a lesser degree in the building, iron and 
steel and heavy chemical industries, obeyed the 
strike call and for a while completely paralyzed 
economic life. The government, however, was 
well prepared for the strike and for emergency 
transport of foodstuflFs by road and rail. 'Fhe 
middle and upper classes had organized in the 
Order for the Maintenance of Supplies (O.M.S.). 
The navy was extensively used, although ab- 
sence of press information kept this knowledge 
from the public. Inhere was much talk by mem- 
bers of the Baldwin cabinet of civil war. 'Bhe 
courts were invoked and the Astbury decision of 
May 1 1 declared that the strike was illegal. 

J hese measures may have caused consterna- 
tion but they were not as effective in the break- 
ing of ranks as the conciliatory offices of the 
more moderate Sir Herbert Samuel, who had 
been chairman of the i()25 Royal Commission 
on the Coal Industry and who now^ came for- 
ward with somewhat unofficial offers of settle- 
ment of the miners’ grievances. The General 
Council of the 'iVades Union Congress recom- 
mended their acceptance, but the miners refused; 
and on the following day, May 12, although 
there was little evidence that the ranks of the 
strikers were seriously weakened, the General 
Council called off' the strike. The miners re- 
mained on strike for months afterward, ulti- 
mately yielding piecemeal to the pressure of 
starvation and complete defeat. The ranks of 
labor felt themselves badly deserted at the con- 
clusion, and only the rail and transjiort workers’ 
stubborn refusal to return to work until better 
terms had been granted prevented the affair 
from becoming a rout. Nevertheless, in the fol- 
lowing year the delegates to a special convention 
of the Trades Union Congress approved the ac- 
tion of their leaders by a large majority. 

The aftermath of the general strike w'as two- 
fold: a reactionary Trades Disputes Act declar- 
ing general strikes illegal was made law in 1927; 
and an attempt was made by liberal capitalists 
and the General Council to achieve some practi- 
cal degree of cooperation between capital and 
labor, known as the Turner-Mond scheme. Op- 
position from the more conservative employers’ 
associations nullified their efforts. The actual 
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cost of the general strike to the government did 
not exceed $2,000,000, but the strike and the 
coal dispute cost the nation $400,000,000 in 
revenue and the nation’s business over $2,000,- 
000,000. Trades union funds were very seriously 
depicted and a vast army of men left on the labor 
market for months after the strike ended. Save 
for an amazing sense of labor unity and power 
during the actual days of the general strike, 
which perhaps had its reverberation in the La- 
bour gov'crnment s accession to ]>ovver in 1929, 
it is doubtful if the dispute resulted in anv gain. 
It cannot even be claimed that revolutionary 
fervor has been increased, for despite the rise of 
certain radical leaders to power the strike was 
marked by its lack of revolutionary spirit and 
its insistence on the economic and social ends. 

From this partial account it is obvious that 
general strikes hav’c been called in many coun- 
tries by varied groups and under varying cir- 
cumstances. Trade unionists, moderate social- 
ists, syndicalists and communists have alike re- 
sorted to the instrument, either as a defensive or 
an aggressive measure. The strikes have ranged 
in length from the three-day strike in Italy in 
1914 to the two-month Chinese strike. ’Fhere has 
been a wide variety of opinion among leaders as 
to preparation and strategy. The advocates of 
economic and political strikes have stressed the 
necessity for careful planning on the part of the 
leadership; to revolutionists like Trotsky and 
Luxemburg, on the other hand, the only effec- 
tive general strike was one which was not the 
product of long organization and the arbitrary 
fiat of leaders but one in which the revolutionary 
energy of the ranks of labor provided the real 
motive force. The original advocates of the gen- 
eral strike realized the oppressive powers of gov- 
ernment but could not foresee the resourceful- 
ness which capitalistic industrialism provides. 
As the use of road and air transport increases; as 
the radio prov ides a substitute for the telephone, 
telegraph and mail; as the professional and 
leisured classes are organized into citizens’ com- 
mittees not only of a generalized type but highly 
specialized, like the ’Fechnische Nothilfe of 
Germany, the inevitable revolutionary logic of 
the general strike will no doubt have to be 
frankly faced by its advocates. The success of 
the revolutionary strike in Europe has been 
shown to be partially dependent at least on the 
spirit of revolt in the military, naval and police 
forces; the existence of such a spirit in western 
nations is highly doubtful. Despite all these 
reasons and the record of failure in the past the 
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weapon is hardly likely to be disregarded when 
in moments of desperate protest the workers feel 
that other avenues of appeal have been deliber- 
ately blocked or destroyed. 

Wilfrid Harris Crook 
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GENEVA CONVENTION. See Red Cross. 

GENIUS. Genius was the counterpart in the 
ancient Italian religions of the Greek daimon to 
which Socrates acknowledged indebtedness for 
help in difficulties. It was at first thought of as 
the godlike personification of the procreative 
power in man; every man had a genius and every 
woman a Juno. Later it came to he regarded as 
a guardian spirit intermediate in character be- 
tween the gods and men, accompanying every 
man from birth until death and helping deter- 
mine his destiny. There gradually developed the 
notion that whenever a person showed a marked 
deviation from the average in personality or abil- 
ity some spirit was speaking or acting through 
him. Throughout the Middle Ages this belief 
colored all thinking upon the question of excep- 
tional power of any kind. Among many primitive 
peoples there is essentially the same attitude. 
The Plains Indians’ search for visions, for ex- 
ample, was largely concerned with obtaining the 
personal favor of a guardian spirit, which would 
thereafter protect and guide the individual. The 
able and successful person, whether warrior or 
medicine man, ascribed his success and power 
to the favor of the guardian spirit. In modern 
times the word genius refers to the manifestation 
of the highest and rarest form of creative ability. 
In popular thinking, however, it is by no means 
free from mythological and religious connota- 
tions, as is indicated by such phrases as “a divine 


spark,” “divine fire” and “working as if pos- 
sessed.” Most people do not go quite so far as 
the Comtists in their deification of great men, 
but they are often reverent and almost religious 
in their attitude toward them and they erect 
monuments to them after their death. 

Francis Galton applied the statistical tech- 
nique of the probability curve to the study of 
genius and regarded the differences in human 
abilities from the idiot to the great man as 
deviations from the average ability. He regarded 
eminence as due to ability which differs in 
amount but not in kind from the ability of the 
average man. Leon Paschal, who also conceives 
genius to consist solely of superior ability, holds 
it to be the property of developing mentally in 
a constant fashion beyond adolescence, which 
he regards as the threshold of decline in average 
people. Others have devised the theory that 
genius is closely related to some form of insanity 
or mental degeneration. Moreau de Tours be- 
lieved genius to be a development of certain 
types of idiocy. Lombroso concluded on the 
basis of rich but artificially selected material 
that genius was a degenerative psychosis of the 
epileptoid group. Much of the subsequent liter- 
ature has concerned itself with disproving Lom- 
broso ’s thesis. On the basis of his study of 
British genius Havelock Ellis has shown that 
since the association of genius with insanity oc- 
curs demonstrably in less than one out of twenty 
cases, all theories as to genius being a form of 
insanity must be discarded. Kretschmer points 
out, however, that psychopathic border line 
cases are definitely more common among men 
of genius than among ordinary men and holds 
that psychopathy tends toward creativeness be- 
cause the psychopathic person, unadapted to his 
environment and hence uncomfortable in it, re- 
sists it and attempts to alter it by doing great 
things. He considers genius a rare and extreme 
variation of the human species biologically and 
as such possessing little stability. Lange-Eich- 
baum also emphasizes the psychopathic as op- 
posed to the psychotic aspects of genius. He 
believes that the psychopathic constitution favors 
the development of genius because the intense 
and powerful affcctivity with which it is accom- 
panied results in experiences which others do 
not have; it causes suffering and pain and leads 
on to dream and phantasy which stimulate 
achievement. Related to the explanation of gen- 
ius in terms of psychopathology is the judg- 
ment of Jeannette Marks and others who find in 
drugs and intoxicants the drive toward the crea- 



tion of genius. The psychological concomitants 
of tuberculosis are also thought by Marks and 
A. C. Jacobson to play an important part in the 
making of genius. 

^ Freudians have attempted to explain the crea- 
tions of the artistic and even of the practical 
genius as the sublimation of unsatisfied wishes. 
They regard the artist as maladapted and dis- 
satisfied, creating art as a “surrogate form of 
life. Otto Rank believes that the artist, occupy- 
ing a position between the dreamer and the 
neurotic, is enabled to become an artist because 
he possesses will power which others lack. Case 
studies of genius by psychoanalysts illuminate 
the tenuous nature of their underlying hypothe- 
sis that the Oedipus complex furnishes the drive 
toward the creations of genius. According to 
Max Graf, Richard Wagner’s Flying Dutchman 
fled back to the land in search of the one true 
motherly heart, and when he found her he en- 
tered at last into rest; similarly Wagner strove 
to find his rest in the refuge of motherly arms 
and boyish phantasy. Ludwig Jekels considered 
Napoleon's ambition to rule the whole world to 
have been an expression of his wish to be in full 
possession of his mother — Mother Earth. Alice 
Sperber interpreted Dante’s failure to rebel 
against the authority of the church as due to the 
fact that his own mild and non-interfering father 
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experiences and provoked a process of intensive 
training. I’he Adlcrians do not attribute artistic 
acliie\cment only to compensation for a specific 
defect, but they appear to regard this as the 
most iniportant single factor iji genius. 

Undoubtedly unconscious activity plays an 
important part in artistic creations, but it is 
difficult to use the concept of the unconscious 
with any accuracy. In Jung’s concepts of a 
racial unconscious and diflerences between 
racial unconsciousnesses the concept takes on 
certain highly speculative and almost mystical 
connotations. 1 lu' unconscious al.so forms the 
basis of Mary Austin’s theory of genius, although 
she prefers a somewhat diflerent terminology. 

1 he cpiantity and the quality of men of genius 
have often been attributed to their race. Galton, 
for example, asserted that the average ability of 
the Athenians between 530 and 430 B.c. was, 
on the lowest possible estimate, very nearly two 
grades higher than that of the modern British, 
whose average ability is in turn two grades 
higher than that of the African Negro. Inas- 
much, how'ever, as the evaluation of genius or 
creative ability varies greatly with time, culture 
and the judgments and standards of the group, 
it is hardly scientific to utilize Galton ’s criteria 
of eminence in measuring African Negroes or 
Athenians, (fi)bineau, Chamberlain and more 


aroused no revolt in him; his interest in another 
world arose from his desire to find the lost 
objects of his affection — his mother and Bea- 
trice. I’o explain the creations of philosophy 
Alexander Herzberg makes use of the concept of 
sublimation of non-sexual as well as of sexual 
impulses. He considers philosophizing to be the 
satisfaction of an impulse by means of an alter- 
native to action and idealistic philosophy to be 
the result of an unconscious tendency to depre- 
ciate or even annihilate the external world. 
Diametrically opposed is Tiirck’s view that gen- 
ius, to create anything worth while, must keep 
in mind the laws of the real and the objective 
and must not lose itself in arbitrary phantasy 
creation. 

The psychologists who accept the standpoint 
of Alfred Adler rather than that of Freud find 
the source of a great deal of significant achieve- 
ment in the mechanism of compensation for a 
real or fancied inferiority. They suggesit, for 
example, that Demosthenes became the greatest 
orator of his time by reason of his overcompen- 
sation for his speech defect; Beethoven a success 
as a musician because of his defects in hearing, 
which early focused his interest on auditory 


particularly Woltmann have expended consid- 
erable ingenuity in an unsuccessful effort to 
prove that one particular race, sometimes called 
Aryan, sometimes Nordic, was responsible for 
most if not all tr\ily creative activity. 

d'he relative part played by heredity and envi- 
ronmental opportunity in the creation of genius 
has been the subject of extensive controversy. 
Evidence that eminent men tend to have emi- 
nent children led Galton to contend that genius 
was inherited. He failed to take adeejuate cogni- 
zance of the fact that in the families studied the 
environment was also superior. I tester Ward was 
particularly active in stressing the role of the 
environment in detennining achievement, argu- 
ing especially on the basis of Odin’s evidence 
that economic status and the availability of cul- 
tural opportunities in the place of residence were 
decisive conditioning factors. Cattell’s study of 
American men of science showed that the pro- 
fessional classes contributed fourteen times as 
many scientists as did other groups and that the 
agricultural class contributed only one half as 
many scientists as did the manufacturing and 
trading classes. R. H. Holmes found that cities 
in the United States have been more than twice 
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as productive of individuals of eminence as the 
rural districts and that the cities’ ratio of pro- 
ductivity has declined with the improvement in 
the means of communication and of rural edu- 
cation. Place of residence and occupation of 
parents were also shown by S. S. Visher’s statis- 
tical study of notables in the United States to 
be determining factors in achievement. On the 
other hand, there are undoubtedly differences 
in ability between individuals and families; but 
that heredity is never entirely predictable is 
shown by Jennings, who contends that, while 
biologically superior parents appear to have a 
better chance than others of having superior 
offspring, by a fortunate combination of genes 
biologically inferior parents may produce gen- 
iuses. Genius cannot be ascribed exclusively 
either to heredity or environment, to nature or 
to nurture; it is the complex product of the 
interaction of these forces. The absence of req- 
uisite factors in the economic and cultural envi- 
ronment, however, inhibits the development of 
native ability. 

Recently attempts have been made by Ter- 
man and his collaborators and by Leta S. Hol- 
lingworth to understand the creative ability of 
the genius by applying the methods of modem 
genetic psychology, more particularly by study- 
ing gifted children who rank very high in intelli- 
gence tests. In the Terman study children with 
an intelligence quotient above 140 in the case 
of younger children and above 132 in the case 
of the older ones were included in the gifted 
group. These children came mostly from homes 
of high social status; a large proportion were of 
English, German, Scotch and Jewish parentage 
and there was a somewhat larger proportion of 
boys than of girls, although the three children 
who scored highest were girls. In general it was 
found that gifted children tended to be tall, 
heavy and well nourished, strong and swift, 
above the average in desirable character traits 
and nervous stability and rarely neurotic. This 
is in direct contrast with Havelock Ellis’ state- 
ment that there is a tendency for children who 
become geniuses to be of feeble health and 
Kretschmer’s view that if the psychopathic fac- 
tor, ‘The ferment of demonic unrest and psychic 
tension,” be taken away from the constitution 
of the genius nothing but an ordinary gifted 
man would remain. The fact that the groups 
studied are by no means comparable makes it 
difficult to determine the degree of contradiction 
between these judgments. Terman ’s group of 
superior children is not so highly selected as 


the groups of adult geniuses studied by other 
investigators; and, as Terman acknowledges, the 
later success of the children studied will depend 
upon factors other than the intelligence quo- 
tients and may be determined by chance com- 
binations of personal merits and environmental 
circumstances. The question further arises as 
to what relation exists between the kind of abil- 
ity possessed by the genius and the kind of 
ability demonstrated by intelligence tests. While 
tests have practical value in educational psychol- 
ogy, what they actually test and the intercorre- 
lation of the various abilities which enter into 
the performance are still uncertain. There is 
considerable evidence for the view that “general 
intelligence” is not so “general” as was formerly 
believed and that the scores on the intelligence 
tests are determined by whatever specific abilities 
are being tested. There is no reason to believe 
therefore that the kind of specific ability pos- 
sessed by a Bismarck or a Michelangelo or a 
Beethoven would be correlated in any way with 
an intelligence quotient. Studies of the charac- 
teristics of gifted children might then have noth- 
ing to do with the often one-sided but remarkable 
development of the genius. In view of the diffi- 
culty of knowing what an intelligence quotient 
signifies even when it has been obtained under 
the best possible conditions attempts such as 
that of Terman ’s collaborator, Catherine M. 
Cox, to arrive at an estimate of the intelligence 
quotients of great men are misapplications of 
the quantitative method. 

If one assumes that a high intelligence quo- 
tient and ability which manifests itself in later 
life are related, there is a discrepancy between 
Terman ’s results on the proportion of the sexes 
among the gifted children — iii boys to 100 
girls — and the relatively rare incidence of women 
geniuses in history, as noted especially by Lom- 
broso and Ellis. Differences in education, in 
training for a career, in family cares, in cul- 
tural values for men and for women, help to ex- 
plain the variation in achievement of the sexes. 

Otto Klineberg 
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GEN( 3 VESI, ANTONIO (1712-69), Italian ab- 
bot, philosopher and et:onomist. Genovesi taught 
metaphysics at the University of Naples but soon 
turned his attention to economics. When in 1754 
the first chair of commerce in Europe was insti- 
tuted at the University of Naples, through the 
generosity of the luscan Bartolomeo Intieri, 
Genovesi was called to occupy it. His economic 
ideas aroused wide interest but they were hardly 
original; a free trader at heart, he nevertheless 
inclined for political reasons to a moderate pro- 
tectionism. The basis of all economy, according 
to Genovesi, is agriculture; minerals, fisheries 
and the like follow in importance. The best 
means of promoting agriculture is to remove 
every obstacle to the increase and welfare of the 
population, every fetter upon the internal circu- 
lation of its products, and to reduce as far as 
possible the number of those who do not pro- 
duce and who interfere with those who do In- 
dustry he would keep within strict bounds, as 
its disproportionate development would under- 
mine agriculture, about which he was chiefly 
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solicitous. He distinguished between useful com- 
merce which exported finished goods and caused 
the importation of raw material, and harmful 
commerce which exported raw material and im- 
ported finished products; the former should be 
left free, the latter should be subject to the 
strictest regulation. Genovesi viewed with dis- 
favor the imposition of treaties of commerce 
upon “nations that have neither maritime trade 
nor navigation” and “wish to be open and acces- 
sible to all nations.” Here as in all his economic 
thinking he had in view the peculiar conditions 
of the Kingdom of Naples, w hich distinguished 
his ideas from the generalizations of the physio- 
crats. In his conception of the state (Jenovesi 
followed Giannone. Starting from the principle 
that there can be no well ordered state where 
there are more than one authority and more than 
one law, Genovesi was imj'jelled to deplore that 
schism between the civil and the religious con- 
science which the polity of the Roman church 
had introduced into the very lives of the people. 
Within the church he favoretl a limitation of the 
papal power over the bishops and a return of the 
church to its purely spiritual functions thus dis- 
pensing with legal authority and with coercive 
power. 
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GENTILI, ALBERICO (1552-1608), Italian 
jurist. Gentili, a Protestant, was forced by reli- 
gious persecution to seek refuge in 1580 in Eng- 
land, where in 1587 he became regius professor 
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of civil law at Oxford. He also practised in Lon- 
don in the Admiralty Court. In 1584 he advised 
Elizabeth’s government with reference to the 
plot of the Spanish ambassador, Mendoza, to 
depose the queen and as a result was led to write 
his De legationibus (London 1585), in which he 
insisted that the public character of ambassadors 
was limited within the states to which they were 
accredited; that rebels had no right to an am- 
bassador unless their strength was equal to that 
of their government; that difference in religion 
between states did not involve any modification 
of general diplomatic practise; and that the con- 
tracts of diplomats and their entourage con- 
cluded during an embaSsSy were proper subject 
matter for the local jurisdiction. This work gave 
Gentili a great reputation and influence and did 
much to formulate and establish the principles 
and practise of modem diplomacy. In his De 
jure belli lihri tres (Hanau 1508; ed. by T. E. 
Holland, Oxford 1877) he asserted that war 
should be the subject of laws and that such laws 
were naturally, and must always be, founded on 
right reason and consent. Although this work 
was soon eclipsed by the De jure belli ac pack of 
Grotius, the first and third books of which were 
based upon Gentili ’s earlier work, nevertheless 
Gentili is entitled to rank as a founder of modern 
international law. Grotius’ Mare liberum also 
owes a great debt to Gentili ’s work. In 1613, as 
a defense of Spanish and English claims against 
those of the Mare liberum y Gentili ’s posthumous 
Hkpanicae advocationis (Hanau 1613) appeared, 
the earliest published reports of judicial deci- 
sions on maritime law, consisting of pleadings 
and decisions in cases in the Admiralty Court 
in London, in which the legality of the capture 
of Spanish vessels by the Dutch was considered. 
Gentili was engaged in these cases as advocate 
of Spain, an office to which he had been ap- 
pointed in 1605. 

W. S. M. Knigwt 
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GENTLEMAN, THEORY OF THE. The 
term gentleman is English, so English that it is 
taken over unchanged into other languages to 
express the many vague concepts which it covers. 
Continentals distinguish these concepts specif- 
ically. The Italian signore must be rendered as 
gentleman, but it connotes wealth. Its abstract 
derivative, signorilitdy denotes splendor, lavish- 
ness. The old Provencal senhoril connoted pride. 
The French gentilhomme denotes birth, as does 
the Italian gentiluomo — for them to denote breed- 
ing, an adjective must be added. The honnite 
homme of the old regime had birth and manners. 
In the United States not so long ago a gentleman 
in the language of vital statistics was a person 
living on income without practising a trade or 
profession — ^the rentier in French and German; 
in Italian possidentCy meaning owner. The lan- 
guage of courtesy shows similar shadings and 
specifications. 

The concepts that may be severally detected 
in the complex of notions embraced under the 
wbrd gentleman belong to all historic times and 
peoples. The sentiments which they express vary 
in interisity and in their relative importance to 
one another. One fundamental characteristic 
nevertheless accompanies them in all times and 
places: they are sentiments of combat; they are 
concepts of social competition. In modern dem- 
ocratic times there is a tendeney to think pf the 
gentleman in terms increasingly ethical and for 
four centuries theorists of the genteel have done 
their best to confuse the gentleman with the 
ideal man. Montesquieu almost alone in his time 
was courageous enough to contrast the gentle- 
man’s morality with the plain man’s morality 
and to locate the concept of gentility in the 
sphere of social struggle {Esprit des loiSy bk. iv, 
ch. ii). 

The gentleman must be well bom. The Ger- 
mans concede birth in a term of bourgeois cour- 
tesy: hochwohlgeboren. Gentle itself derives from 
the Latin gens and historically has been colored 
by patriarchal feudalism, particularly that of 
France. The old Provencal adjective mean- 
ing pretty or nice, was derived from the Latin 
genitive gentis\ of family, of breeding. The test 
of gentility in feudal Europe is the right to a coat 
of arms; therefore once a gentleman always a 
gentleman. 'Phe })oint is reluctantly conceded by 
Peacham {Compleat Gentleman y 1622), who la- 
ments that drinking, swearing and wenching 
were no bar to recognition at the English court. 
Factors conditioning the importance of birth are 
property, occupation and descent in time. Under 
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feudalism privilege had a legal basis in property 
deed. The general principle was formulated in 
positive law under the Venetian Republic, which 
admitted to its “originary citizensliip” only fam- 
ilies which had lived for three generations on 
income. The sentiments corresponding to con- 
cepts of birth are more intense in more remote 
periods of history, especially with reference to 
primogeniture. In Graeco-Roman civilization 
the family, according to Fustel de Coulanges, 
had a mystical status and w^as fortified by tabus. 
An exaggeration of the same sentiments appears 
in Hindu concepts of caste and in European 
concepts of royalty. Castiglione, the most cele- 
brated of the older theorists of the genteel, re- 
garded “quality” as physically hereditary and 
cited analogies from horse breeding and plant 
culture. Goldoni’s comedy exploits the notion 
that a noble waif reared by peasants will in- 
stinctively play at war; a peasant waif reared by 
nobles, at menial tasks. The prestige of birth is 
acquired in three generations by wealth or 
achievement leading to exemption from gainful 
labor; it is lost by returning to gainful labor. In 
modern democratic countries the distinction 
conferred by birth is less than that of achieve- 
ment and good manners but it has held its own 
as compared with wealth. 

Wealth is the eternal disillusionment of the 
parvenu. Historically a de facto attribute of gen- 
tility, it does not constitute or confer gentility. 
“Riches,” says Peacham, “are an ornament, not 
the cause of Nobility.” The relationship be- 
tween wealth and gentility is one of interde- 
pendence: the characteristic life of the gentle- 
man is impossible apart from wealth, wdiich in 
its turn enables those whom Castiglione desig- 
nated as ignoble to acquire the arts and in time 
the status of gentility. Gentility replenishes its 
ever depleting ranks from wealth at a price 
which has not varied greatly in the course of 
centuries. The old Venetian nobility could be 
bought for 100,000 ducats, the ducat being 
roughly worth a pound sterling; a very respect- 
able patent can be had by a gentleman for that 
price today. Wealth is in general powerless to 
acquire gentility apart from breeding. Wealth 
conjoined with birth tends as an objective fact 
to produce power. But that power is not a requi- 
site for gentility is shown by the h rench Revo- 
lution, where an aristocracy was swept front 
power only to gain in social prestige. Henry iv o 
France was slighted as an upstart by the gentle- 
men of his court. The present day gentleman s 
scorn for political power is not new. Bureaucra- 


cies have always been peopled from the bour- 
geoisie. It is again a relation of interdependence. 
The gentleman must ha\'c access to power, and 
to lose such access means in the long run loss of 
caste. Power apart from birth, w'calth and breed- 
ing has readier access to gentility than has 
wealth, although the recognition may halt at 
externals: Marie l.ouise wall marry Napoleon, 
but she will twit him in private. 

Achievement, distinguished ability, notable 
public service, have ever been roads to the ac- 
quisition of gentility. With singular obtuseness 
Castiglione in his (."orfri^ia/io (1528) regards gen- 
tility as the cause of achievement. Theorists of 
the genteel as a rule are only too willing to see 
the real point. Achievement, how^ever, has al- 
ways been subject to good manners, and it must 
lead to wealth; otherwise the genteel status is 
ephemeral. 'Phe feudal system provided for such 
permanency by gifts of land and title. The Eng- 
lish baronetcy , w ithout inheritance of title, shows 
the precarious status of achievement alone. 

No gentleman works — and one must add — for 
a living. 'Phe theory has been elaborated by Veb- 
len in his Theory of the Leisure Class from the 
point of view of economic determinism — a basis 
far too narrow. 'Phe sentiments attaching to oc- 
cupation are very violent and increase in inten- 
sity in earlier historical periods. The tabus 
arrange themselves in a symmetrical scale. All 
through historic times menial labor has been a 
bar to gentility, and with few^ and transitory ex- 
ceptions manual labor also. Zimmern in his 
Greek Commomvealth outlines a primitive Greek 
community where artisanship was held in high 
esteem. 'Phere Wcis a moment in I'lorentine his- 
tory w'hen membership in the trade guilds was 
forced on the Ghibelliue nobility. For sueh cases 
the acute remark of Peacham on the mercantile 
nobility of Venice seiwcs: if such people were 
gentlemen at home, they w^ere not so regarded 
abroad. In modern democracies the political 
equality accorded manual labor only intensifies 
sentiments of social inequality. In Venice and 
Rome discpialifications of artisanship were ex- 
plicit in positive law. In Grecian Thebes there 
was a law denying citizenship to anyone who had 
practised a trade within ten years. T he tabu on 
manual labor has at times a superstitious inten- 
sity. The comte de Saint-Simon relates that the 
nobles of Louis xiv in camp before Lille pre- 
ferred to go hungry rather than lift bags of rice 
from their wagons. The taint of labor descends 
from grandfather to grandson. The sentiments 
work from below upward as well as from above 
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down, as is illustrated by Princess Wolkowski’s 
account of losing caste with her peasants in 
Russia in 1 9 1 6 by personally cultivating her roses. 

Pcacham is puzzled by the fact that advocates 
and physicians are barred from gentility although 
those callings are “not servile but honorable, 
noble and free.” The mystery yields to Veblen’s 
principle of gainful employment. No profession 
is genteel when it is practised for a living. Sala- 
ried clientage for historical reasons is more gen- 
teel than free professional practise. Employees 
of institutions are more genteel than free lances. 
The same principle explains the case of the actor 
and actress; the argument of presumptive sexual 
immorality usually brought against the actor’s 
profession is an afterthought — immorality has 
never been a bar to gentility. The line drawn by 
Peacham between the physician and the surgeon 
might seem explainable in the fact that the sur- 
geon of his day was a barber, were it not that a 
similar line today separates the physician from 
the dentist. The surgeon and the dentist work 
with their hands. The surgeon, however, has 
recently been redeemed. The tabu on under- 
takers and executioners involves this element — 
regarded rationally, as de Maistre points out of 
“Monsieur dc Paris,” both would seem to be 
solemn, half sacred functionaries — although the 
sentiments regarding gainful employment arc 
complicated in their cases by powerful tabus 
connected with corpses, death and bad luck. 

The tabu on gainful employment is exempli- 
fied in almost pure form in discriminations 
against the merchant. Merchants were com- 
pletely barred from feudal and ancient gentility; 
according to Fustel de Coulanges the Roman 
reaction could be violent. The mercantile taint 
could, however, be removed in two generations 
instead of three and was attenuated by good 
manners. In modern democracies there is a 
tendency to regard w^ealth resulting from busi- 
ness activity as achievement. 

Castiglione in particular, but older theorists 
of the genteel in general, stress the exercise of 
arms and expertness in dueling as the charac- 
teristic pursuit of the gentleman. The situation 
has been analyzed anthropologically by Veblen. 
Even in modern democracies a military com- 
mission, down to the grade of lieutenant, is re- 
garded as of itself conferring distinction. In 
monarchical countries tradition, if not law, re- 
quires that army and naval officers be of gentle 
birth for at least two generations. 

In the West the gentlemanly professions have 
been the military, diplomacy and the church 


down to the grade of vicar. The priest is not a 
gentleman — in Europe the class struggle within 
the clergy often rages violently. As for the “in- 
tellectual,” so-called — literature has noble gen- 
res, such as epic, tragedy and oratory; and “ig- 
noble” genres, such as the tale, the farce and the 
novel. The novel has become genteel under 
English influence since the eighteenth century. 
Cultivation of the noble genres has consistently 
been held genteel, although in the days of feu- 
dalism a knight regarded it as effeminate, as 
“clerical,” to know^ how to read and write. Lit- 
erature has been associated with money making 
only in very recent times — Voltaire was one of 
the first to organize and financially exploit circu- 
lation. I’he gentleman of olden days shrank from 
publication as a form of bad manners and got 
into print only through the “treason” of some 
friend or “theft” by some printer. The painter, 
the sculptor and the architect were redeemed by 
the Italian Renaissance and largely through the 
admiration accorded them by men of letters. 
Leonardo was still regarded as a boss draftsman, 
and Castiglione alluded to him contemptuously 
as a dilettante. Michelangelo was one of the first 
painters and architects to win social recognition. 
In contemporary Europe literature and the arts 
are roads to gentility on a basis of achievement, 
but unaccompanied by birth they remain in a 
status of clientage. I’he teacher has never been 
a gentleman — he works for money and in times 
past he w^as usually a priest. Since the teaching 
profession, like the priesthood, is exempt from 
manual labor, it can contribute to the prestige of 
birth — ^the priest may make a gentleman of his 
nephew, the teacher of his son. 

For four hundred years the western world has 
assiduously cultivated the theory and the art of 
manners. Today manners are an essential attri- 
bute of the gentleman. Absence of them will in- 
validate wealth and achievement and mitigate 
sentiments attaching to birth and power. The 
theory of manners has been consistently con- 
fused by the introduction of an altruistic ele- 
ment, as, for example, in the definition of man- 
ners as consideration for others. Manners are 
exquisitely practical and combative, a fact which 
tends to be more explicit with the older theorists. 
In France in 1640 Faret formulated the rules for 
politely slighting inferiors. Castiglione frankly 
recognized self-assertion as the right, nay duty, 
of the gentleman and elaborated a technique of 
Machiavellian modesty. The considerateness of 
the gentleman is a chivalric compromise based 
on the principle of reprisals: one accords recog- 
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nition in exchange for recognition. Manners are seventeenth centur 
often erroneously regarded as deliberate devices abrupt; there is a gi 
for asserting quality. Undoubtedly manners have French pr^cieux in 
been purified and perfected by study and criti- physical matters vv 
cism in a process somewhat similar to the purify- Ages and the ancien 
ing and perfecting of grammar and language, preoccupation of th 
The inaterial data, however, are supplied not by of bodily cleanlinesi 
invention but, as Pareto has shown, by historic teenth century, alth 
forces not directly comprehended by the gentle- the gentleman in tl 
man, who cats with his fork because gentlemen civilization. LangUi 
eat with forks, he does not know w’hy. tions of group unif 

A fundamental distinction between ancient non- rational purism 
and oriental manners and modern western man- are always ethicalizi 
ners lies, as is demonstrated by Crane, in the izations. A fact recu 
presence of women in modern western society of a polite or liter 
and their absence from pagan and oriental socie- ordinary speech. T] 
ties. From the twelfth century to the present the iar language disple 
role of women in society proper in the West has puzzled theorists of 
steadily increased in importance and since the gested that it is du 
seventeenth century has been virtually dominant printed word. More 
— the “indirect” infiuence of woman on affairs fact that a book c 
so dear to modern antiferninists. The promisscu- intimate, relation 1 
oils contact of men and women in society has The observance o^ 
presupposed an increasingly strict regulation of determined by the 
sex impulses and on tbc theoretical side has pro- ity, but it is also ass 
duced recurrent chivalries and Platonisms. Overt ments of competitii 
manifestations of sex disappeared from Italian attaching to dispke 
society early in the sixteenth century and from have often been obi 
hVench and English society in the seventeenth laws as measures of s 
century. The gentleman is, however, by defini- attaching to abode a 
tion sovereign and above restraints, and aristoc- regulations arc enf( 
racies have in historic times been consistently ness in the Soviet I 


seventeenth century. The transition in time is 
abrupt; there is a gulf between Rabelais and the 
French prdcieux in this respect. Reticence on 
physical matters was unknown to the Middle 
Ages and the ancients. Hygiene is a very modern 
preoccupation of the gentleman; the obligation 
of bodily cleanliness docs not antedate the nine- 
teenth century, although it was characteristic of 
the gentleman in the heyday of (}raeco-Roman 
civilization. Language is one of the manifesta- 
tions of group uniformities — hence the various 
non- rational purisms which genteel grammarians 
are always ethicalizing with numberless rational- 
izations. A fact recurrent in history is the giowth 
of a polite or literary language paralleling an 
ordinary speech. The question as to why famil- 
iar language displeases in a printed book has 
puzzled theorists of the genteel. Ciustiglione sug- 
gested that it is due to the permanence of the 
printed word. More probably it depends on the 
fact that a book establishes a formal, not an 
intimate, relation between author and reader. 
The observance o^ fashion in dress is likewise 
determined by the pressure of grouj> uniform- 
ity, but it is also associated with powerful senti- 
ments of competition. So cogent are sentiments 
attaching to display in dress that aristocracies 
have often been obliged to resort to sumptuary 
laws as measures of self-pres(Tvation. Sentiments 
attaching to abode are almost as violent. I lousing 
regulations arc enforced with special ruthless- 
ness in the Soviet I Inion as a direct and imme- 


licentious. Moralities are unredeemably bour- 
geois; and there are peasantries which enforce 
the single standard set for the women also upon 
men, as in Sicily, Jugoslavia and Albania. In 
general the plain man distinguishes morality 
from immorality; the gentleman distinguishes 
between immorality and scandal. 

Castiglione distinguished neatly between the 
bon compaffnon and the gentleman. Boistcrous- 
ness and noisy gaiety have been progressively 
eliminated from the genteel since the days of the 
Hotel de Rambouillet in France and the process 
reached its climax in English Victorian sedate- 
iiess and dullness. 

The definition of the genteel as the art of 
pleasing attained its maximum application in the 
French seventeenth century; but it is a universal 
trend. Taine in his Ancien regime correlates with 
this definition the tendency in the language of 
elegance to eschew the physical and the concrete 
in favor of the euphemistic and the abstract. Re- 
luctance to mention certain parts of the body, 
such as the belly and legs, dates only from the 


diate way of abolishing distinctions of class. 
Moralists have contended that “the clothes do 
not make the man.” They do, however, make 
the gentleman; and although those same moral- 
ists praise the toilers col they wisely adorn 
Heaven with gold and jasper. 

The ethics of the gentleman are ethics of com- 
bat, of competition in a struggle for eminence 
and distinction and arc therefore antithetical to 
humility, self-efi'acement, altruism and abnega- 
tion. Simplicity and inconspicuousness are prac- 
tised in plutocratic democracies but as measures 
of aloofness and exclusiveness — publicity being 
for “climbers” only. The gentleman’s ideal is 
not virtue but honor, as Montesquieu remarked; 
whatever is honorific will in the end be held 
virtuous in the gentleman. In general the test of 
the gentleman is his superiority to external con- 
trols, especially the physical, moral and senti- 
mental limitations that determine mediocrity. 
The ethic of the gentleman in all times and 
places is Nietzschean, not Christian. Noteworthy 
among genteel superiorities is the superiority to 
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sentiment — a tendency that according to Taine 
reached a maximum intensity in the imperson- 
ality of French manners under Louis xiv. Honor 
being the supreme virtue of the gentleman, ridi- 
cule, in the French sense, quite as much as dis- 
honor is the unpardonable sin. The gentleman 
may be a hero, but not a martyr. ‘Tn Things in- 
different,” said George Washington in his Rules 
of Civility, “be of the Major Side.” Gentlemen 
may espouse minorities as a matter of conscience, 
but the minority must never be small enough to 
count as queer or eccentric. The Earl of Pem- 
broke joined the Quakers of John Fox — but, says 
a contemporary, “he soon withdrew.” The ethic 
of the gentleman is a technique of prestige and 
prestige means good standing with majorities. 

Arthur Livingston 

See: Aristocracy; Class; Plutocracy; Professions; 
Leisure; Honor; Etiquei'ie; Dueling; Royal 
Court; Chivalry; Woman, Position in Society. 
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GENTZ, FRIEDRICH VON (1764-1832), 
German publicist and statesman. As a disciple of 
Kant, Gentz was at first enthusiastic about the 
French Revolution, but he later came to oppose 
both Jacobin radicalism and Napoleonic impe- 
rialism. He was the most effective continental 
advocate of the English system of balances in 


both domestic and foreign affairs. It was at 
Gentz’s suggestion that Christian Garve in 1794 
made the first adequate German translation of 
Adam Smith’s Wealth of Nations, and Gentz’s 
own translation and commentary on Edmund 
Burke’s Reflections on the French Revolution 
(1793) became the principal crystallization point 
for conservative and historical thought in Ger- 
many. In 1795 he founded the Neue deutsche 
Monatsschrift in Berlin and in 1799 the Histo- 
rische Journal, which demanded that Prussia enter 
the coalition against France. In 1802 Austria 
obtained the services of this most talented of 
German publicists, since his position as an offi- 
cial in Berlin had become impossible politically. 
In very close personal contact with London, 
acting from conviction and unshaken by all vicis- 
situdes, Gentz remained the center of agitation 
for resistance against the French until Napo- 
leon’s downfall. Among his numerous writings 
on politics the Fra»mente aus der neuesten Ge- 
schichte des politischen Gleichgewichtes in Europa 
(1806) is of the greatest importa|;ice. 

Gentz early recognized Mettcrnich’s brilliant 
diplomatic abilities and from 1812 until his 
death cooperated with him in the pacification of 
Germany and Europe. He acted as secretary of 
all the European congresses from Vienna to 
Verona and every document of the Vienna chan- 
cellery passed through his hands. He gave the 
diplomacy of the congress period its classic 
style. He differs from Mettcrnich in his dynamic 
conception of the idea of balance of power. The 
quintessence of his thinking is a methodology 
based on Kant which kept him from the reac- 
tionary political romanticism of his disciple 
Adam Muller as well as from the liberal roman- 
ticism of his friend Wilhelm von Humboldt. Al- 
though his character has been disputed violently 
by Bonapartists, Prussian-German nationalists 
and radicals, a profoundcr understanding of 
Gentz from the standpoint of Europe as a whole 
has been growing since the publication of Hein- 
rich von Srbik’s Metternich (2 vols., Munich 
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GEOGRAPHY 

Cultural Carl Sauer 

Human Camille Vallaux 

Economic Karl Sapper 

Cultural. In the past century the geogra- activity as physically conditioned. The thesis of 
phers have been dislodged from their earlier care the environment that molds civilization is of 
free encyclopaedic state, in which they discrim- course very old but received especial attention 
inated only in terms of personal interest and from the rationalism of the eighteenth century 
made camp wherever the prospect pleased. The and found able spokesmen in Herder, Montes- 
scientific tendencies of the time have brought ex- quicu and later in Buckle. Ritters position was 
temal criticisms and internal compulsions and a vigorously attacked by Froebel and Peschcl as 
large methodologic literature which marks the impressionistic and unscientific. Even around 
process of intrcnchment within a recognizable the middle of the last century there existed a 
realm. The earlier volumes of the Geagraphische polemic literature concerning the physical en- 
Jahrhiicher (Gotha 1866- ), especially the articles vironment as the field of pigraphic study, 

by H Wagner are much concerned with ques- Friedrich Ratzel in his Anihrnpogeograp te 
tion of objective and method. The most compre- (2 vols., Stuttgart 1882-91; 2nd ed. 1899-1912) 

hensive epistemology is Alfred Hettner’s Wie outlined the framework in which human ge- 
Geosraphl: ihre Geschichte, ihr Wesen und ihre ography in the narrower sense has moved since 
MetfmLi (Bresku 1927). In these discussions that time, a set of categories of the environment 
essential unity has not been attained, and to this -ranging from abstract 

dav there are irreconcilable camps. Therefore space to climate and seacoasts-and ihcir in 
.he under which .he d» have been i^Sthr»:ee“,,ed'hi.naelf 

material of observation. 1 his c eavage r ■hnssibilisme for the original determinism; but in 

tained increasing dimensions year by Fnriand and the United States the study of the 

threatens perhaps to form a ^nvimint as the goal of geography 

no community of interests m^ c . r became well nigh the mark of recognition of the 

The situation dates from the beginning of AZarently Ratael did not regard 

modern geography but has grown acute J ^Anthropogcographie as anything more than a 

.he pn»e„. century. The one ^»P « 'J; ^'^^Cl^In'InfnKlue.K.n » . hu™ 
rectly its major interests in man, that is, m the ^ culture. 

relationship of man to his wLreas anthropologists have made large use of 

in the sense of adaptation of man to P^y -nalvsis of the diffusion of culture,westem 

environment. The other group, ^ogTapherthink of him only as an environ- 

may be divided into two siinplc ^ ? j ^ U it j States the Annals of the 

dJets its attention to those elements of ^ of American Geographers (pub- 

culture that give character to arM. For p^ jgj,) show the rapid 

of convenience the P°®‘^ that of spread of human geography. So far *11^ 

that of human geography, the secon P tttatked by H. H. 

cultural geography. The tenns are m us Barrows’ “Geography as Human Ecolo^ (m 

manner, although not exclusi^vely so. ^...^ p the presidential 

.ddre.;betore.he.bodyid„e,,,.r.uhpW» 
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.constitute the subject solely on the basis of en- discipline to which the physical differentiation of 


vironmcntal adjustment. So prevalent has this 
view become in English speaking lands and so 
different is the objective of the continental body 
of geographers that the work done by the one 
group is largely ignored by the other. 

The rejection of the environmentalist position 
in geography is based not on any denial of the 
importance of studies in environment but simply 
on the following methodological grounds: (i) 
no field of science is expressed by a particular 
causal relation; (2) the environmentalist inquiry 
lacks a class of data as field of study, there being 
no selection of phenomena but only one of rela- 
tions, and a science that has no category of ob- 
jects for study can lead, in Ilcttner s words, only 
a “parasitic existence”; (3) nor is it saved by a 
method that it can claim as its own; (4) special 
pleading is most difficult to avoid by reason of 
the fact that success lies most apparently or at 
least most easily in the demonstration of an en- 
vironmental adjustment. Theoretically the last 
objection is least serious; practically it has been 
most so, as is illustrated by a flood of easy ration- 
alizations that certain institutions are the result 
of certain environmental conditions. In this re- 
gard those students who have least troubled 
themselves with knowledge have reaped the 
greatest apparent successes. The polemic against 
the position of geography as the study of envi- 
ronmental relations has received its sharpest 
definition by Schliiter, Michotte and Febvre. 

The other school continues the major tradi- 
tion of the subject. It therefore does not claim 
that it represents a new science hut rather that it 
attempts the cultivation of an old field in terms 
acceptable to its age. It is not anthropocentric; 
rather has it shown at times excessive tendencies 
in the other direction. Cultural geography is 
only a chapter in the larger geography and al- 
ways the last chapter. The line of succession 
passes from Alexander von Humboldt through 
Oskar Peschel and Ferdinand von Richthofen to 
the present continental geographers. It proceeds 
from a description of the features of the earth’s 
surface by an analysis of their genesis to a com- 
parative classification of regions. Since the day 
of Richthofen it has been customary also to use 
the term “chorology,” the science of regions. 
During the latter half of the past century the 
work carried on was overwhelmingly physical, 
or geomorphologic, not because most geog- 
raphers thought that the study of the genesis of 
physical land forms exhausted the field but 
because it was necessary to develop first a 


the earth’s surface would yield. Geographers 
are now in possession of a method by which the 
origin and the grouping of physical areas can he 
determined and in which successive steps in 
their development are identified. Processes have 
been identified, measures of the intensity and 
duration of their activity have been detennined , 
and the grouping of land forms into assemblages 
which constitute unit areas that can be geneti- 
cally compared is well advanced. 

The latest agent to modify the earth’s surface 
is man. Man must be regarded directly as a 
geomorphologic agent, for he has increasingly 
altered the conditions of denudation and aggra- 
dation of the earth’s surface; and many an error 
has crept into physical geography because it was 
not sufficiently recognized that the major 
processes of physical sculpturing of the earth 
cannot he safely inferred from the processes that 
one sees at work today under human occupation. 
Indeed, a class of facts which Brunhes labeled 
“facts of destructive occupation,” such as soil 
erosif>n, are most literally expressions of human 
geomorphosis. The entire cjuestion of narrowing 
subsistence limits wdiich confronts man in many 
parts of the world, apart from the question of the 
greater number of humans among whom the 
subsistence may need to be divided, is directly 
one of man as an agent of surficial modification. 
Even the most physically minded geographer is 
driven therefore to this extent into the examina- 
tion of human activity. 

There has, however, never been a serious at- 
temjH to eliminate the works of man from ge- 
ographic study. I’he Germans have long had a 
phrase, “the transformation of the natural land- 
scape into the cultural landscape”; this provides 
a satisfactory working program, by which the 
assemblage of cultural forms in the area comes 
in for the same attention as that of the physical 
forms. In the proper sense all geography is 
physical geography under this view, not because 
of an environmental conditioning of the works 
of man, but because man, himself not directly 
the object of geographic investigation, has given 
physical expression to the area by habitations, 
workshops, markets, fields, lines of communica- 
tion. Cultural geography is therefore concerned 
with those works of man that are inscribed into 
the earth’s surface and give to it characteristic 
expression. The culture area is then an assem- 
blage of such forms as have interdependence and 
is functionally dift’erentiated from other areas. 
Camille Vallaux in Les sciences gdographiques 
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(Paris 1925) finds the object of inquiry to be the meaning. An additional method is therefore of 

transformation of natural regions and substitu- necessity introduced, the specifically historical 

tion therefor of entirely new or profoundly mod- method; by which available historical data are 

the new landscapes used, often directly in the held, in the recon- 

which human labor creates as deforming more or struction of former conditions of settlement, 

less the natural landscapes and regards the de- land utilization and coininunicatif)n, whether 

gree of their deformation as the veritable meas- these records he wTitten, archaeologic or philo- 

ure of the power of human societies. In this logic. The name Siedhiuoskiimie has been given 

sense then he finds the physical area expressed by the (Germans to such historical studies and 

through two sorts of modalities, those that limit they have been furthered especially by Robert 

and those that aid the efforts of the group. A per- Gradmann, editor of Forschuu^fen zur deutschen 

sistent curiosity as to the significance of the en- lAwdrs- luid Volkskimdv, and Gtto SchlLiter. A 

vironment is unaffected here l^y any compulsion compact view’ of attainments and prolilems is 

to dress up the importance of the environment, given by the former in “Arbeitsweise der 

The facts of the culture area are to be explained Siedlungsgeographie” in Zcitschrift fur baye~ 

by whatever causes have contributed thereto, mr//c />«w^/c.v^m 7 //V 7 //c (1928, p. 316-57). August 

and no form of causation has preference over Meitzen gave great impetus to field studies by 

any other. asserting the extraordinary persistence of field 

Such a method of approach is entirely con- forms [Flurfurmcti) and village j^lans as culture 

genial to the geographer. He has been accus- relics {Siedclutiif und A^rarwesen der 

tomed to regard the genesis of the physical area manen und Chtifermanen , 3 vols., Berlin 1895). 

and he extends similar observations to the cul- Although many of his conclusions have fallen, 

ture area, which has a somewhat simpler and the inertia of property lines has proved a most 

more exact form than the culture area of the valuable aid in determining inherited conditions. 


anthropologist. The geographic culture area is Whereas much has been attained in the recon- 
taken to consist only of the expressions of man’s struction of rural culture areas, the anatomy and 
tenure of the land, the culture assemblage w^hich phylogeny of the town as a geographic structure 
records the full measure of man’s utilization of are less w^ell advanced to date. They are at j)res- 


the surface - or, one may agree with Schluter, 
the visible, areally extensive and expressive 
features of man’s presence. These the geographer 
maps as to distribution, groups as to genetic 
association, traces as to origin and synthesizes 
into a comparative system of culture areas. The 
experience in geomorphologic study provides 
the necessary technique of observation and a 
basis for evaluating the modalities stated by 
Vallaux. A geography such as this is still an 
observational science utilizing skill in field ob- 
servation and cartographic representation, and 
geographic therefore in methods as well as 
objective. 

The development of cultural geography has of 
necessity proceeded from the reconstruction of 
successive cultures in an area, beginning with 
the earliest and proceeding to the present. 1 he 
most serious work to date has concerned itself 
not with present culture areas but with earlier 
cultures, since these are the foundation of the 
present and provide in combination the only 
basis for a dynamic view" of the culture area. If 
culture geography, sired by geomorphology, has 
one fixed attribute it is the developmental 
orientation of the subject. Such a slogan as 
“geography is the history of the present” has no 


ent being pioneered by numerous studies, most 
particularly in France and Sweden. Important 
generalizations have not yet appeared, but a 
technique of analysis is emerging. 

A logically integrated development is also 
under way in economic geography as participat- 
ing in the cultun' geography program (Pfeifer, 
Gottfried, “Liber raumwirtschaftliche Begriffe 
und Vorstelhmgen und ihre bisherige Anwen- 
dung in der (ieograj)hic und Wirtschaftswissen- 
schaft” in Geoi^raphischc Zeitschrift, vol. xxxiv, 
1928, p 321-40, 411-25). Localization of pro- 
duction and industry is no longer the major aim 
as in the familiar economic geography which 
taught distributions of commercial products and 
analyzed them. 'This now becomes a device in 
synthesis, not an objective in itself. The eco- 
nomic geogra}>hy that is in the making is nothing 
else than culture geography carried down to 
date, for the culture area is essentially economic 
and its structure is determined by historic 
growth as well as by the resources of the physical 
area. The title of pioneer belongs to Eduard 
Hahn, who broke with the purely speculative 
culture stages of gathering, nomadism, agricul- 
ture and industry and formulated a set of eco- 
nomic form associations, of which the system of 
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hoe culture has become best known. Also he dis- 
proved a general succession in culture stages and 
demonstrated the lateness of nomadism as a 
culture form, first as “Die Wirtschaftsformen 
der Erde'* (in Petermanns Mitteilungen am 
Jtistm Perthes* geographischer Amtalt, vol. 
xxxviii, Gotha 1892, p. 8-12), Die Entstehung der 
Pflugkultur (Heidelberg 1909) and Von der 
Hacke zum Pflug (Leipsic 1914, 2nd ed. 1919). 

Cultural geography then implies a program 
which is unified with the general objective of 
geography; that is, an understanding of the areal 
differentiation of the earth. It rests largely on 
direct field observations based on the technique 
of morphologic analysis first developed in 
physical geography. Its method is develop- 
mental, specifically historical in so far as the 
material permits, and it therefore seeks to de- 
termine the successions of culture that have 
taken place in an area. Hence it welds historical 
geography and economic geography into one 
subject, the latter concerned with the present 
day culture area that proceeds out of earlier 
ones. It asserts no social philosophy such as 
environmentalist geography does but finds its 
principal methodic problems in the structure of 
area. Its immediate objectives are given in the 
explanatory description of the data of areal occu- 
pation which it accumulates. The major prob- 
lems of cultural geography will lie in discovering 
the composition and meaning of the geographic 
aggregate that we as yet recognize somewhat 
vaguely as the culture area, in finding out more 
about what are normal stages of succession in 
its development, in concerning itself with cli- 
mactic and decadent phases and thereby in 
gaining more precise knowledge of the relation 
of culture and of the resources that are at the 
disposal of culture. 

Carl Sauer 

Human. However human geography may be 
defined, it cannot be called a new science. Yet 
the designation is barely fifty years old, dating 
from Friedrich RatzeFs Anthropogeographie, 
and was not readily accepted. Vidal de la Blache, 
who as late as 1910 expressed his opposition to 
the term and preferred to speak simply of geog- 
raphy, changed his attitude and in his last years 
wrote his Principes de giographie humaine, which 
was published after his death. The term empha- 
sizes the division of the geographical sciences 
into two groups, by which physical geography, 
the synthetic study of the surface of the earth, 
is distinguished from human geography, the 


synthetic study of the relationship between hu- 
man societies and that surface. As long as geog- 
raphy meant simply a description of the surface 
of the earth and of man’s work on that surface 
there could be one science of geography. During 
this long descriptive period, when the investiga- 
tion into causes, although never completely ab- 
sent, was rare and fragmentary, the two geog- 
raphies were blended. One could not conceive of 
physical geography separate from human geog- 
raphy, a fact noted by Strabo, the first of the 
great geographers who limited the province of 
the science of geography to the inhabited world. 
Physical and human geography still have in 
common the fact that both are sciences dealing 
with the substance of the surface of the earth, 
and not with man. Physical geography belongs 
among the natural sciences. Human geography 
is a natural as well as a social science, hut treats 
of man only as far as the substance of the surface 
of the earth is aflFected by him or to the extent 
that physical forces affect his individual or col- 
lective life. On the other hand, since human 
activity is sufficiently powerful to modify the 
balance of the physical forces of a certain region, 
physical geography has been forced to take into 
account human activity and to become in its 
turn an extension of human geography. 

The connection between man and the physi- 
cal environment which first presents itself is the 
theory of the determinant influence of environ- 
ment, the idea that the development of human 
societies is influenced in one way or another by 
the natural conditions under which they live. 
Among these conditions climate seems the most 
important, for on it depend directly the flora 
and less directly the fauna, which because of 
man’s elementary requirements, food and cloth- 
ing, form the essential basis of human life. The 
theory of the determinant influence of the cli- 
mate dates from as far back as Hippocrates, but 
was expressed most clearly in the eighteenth cen- 
tury by Vico, Montesquieu and Herder. Consid- 
ered in this way human geography is but an ex- 
tension of physical geography. But one of the first 
discoveries made by the social and political sci- 
ences consisted in the realization that by no means 
all the factors which control human societies are 
physical — ^that physical determinism exercises 
only a certain limited influence upon the life of 
societies. Human geography may thus be de- 
fined as the science which deals with the adap- 
tation, in the widest sense, of human groups to 
their natural environment: passive adaptation 
when they subject themselves with no or with 
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little resistance to the action of physical forces, its stre 
as occurs in the failure of men to settle certain causes 
regions; active adaptation when man to a greater writers 
or lesser extent modifies the surface of the earth, ing the 
as is everywhere the case in regions in which betwee; 
man is present. These definitions must not be life of 
taken in their strictest sense. In the inhabitable vorable 
part of the earth there arc few regions which result i 
reveal no mark of man’s activity; still rarer are one cai 
those regions where every trace of the original minisin 
landscape, as it existed before the coming of and tht 
man, has disappeared. All over the globe in- They li 
stances of active and passive adaptation occur which 1 
side by side. form a 

While an adverse environment may mean a utilizat 
limitation or restriction of human existence and when tl 

may go to the extent of making it impossible, a a group 

favorable environment can present only possibil- do not 

ities which, however favorable, may frequently regions 
not be taken advantage of. Physical determinism greatly 
applies almost exclusively to the most adverse which i 
conditions of environment. For the exploitation tial fact 
of favorable conditions of environment physical distinct 
determinism must combine itself with social formati 
determinism or, in other words, with a number classify 
of collective incentives and forces, among which comple 
the share originally due to the natural environ- almost 
ment is frequently imperceptible or completely is almo 
lacking. Geography can determine the limits of method 
the human habitat — the limits of the Okumene The j 
and the Anokumenc, to use RatzePs expression and the 


its strength or vice versa, without any natural 
causes to explain these fiuctuations, so that such 
writers as Hegel could go to the extent of deny- 
ing the existence of any scientific relationship 
between natural conditions of this kind and the 
life of human societies. Since frequently unfa- 
vorable natural conditions themselves do not 
result in the complete prevention of human life, 
one can sec the limited role of physical deter- 
minism in human geography. The real interest 
and the real object of the science he elsewhere. 
They lie in the phenomena of active adaptation 
which human societies display when they trans- 
form a landscape, civilizing it by cultivation, 
utilization and communications of all sorts, and 
when they transform natural regions comprising 
a group of areas into human regions. The latter 
do not necessarily correspond with the natural 
regions, and the aspect of the civilized landscape 
greatly differs from that of the natural landscape 
which it displaces or transforms. Thus the essen- 
tial facts studied by human geography become 
distinct in proportion to the extent of the trans- 
formation of the original landscape. One can 
classify them in a regular series — from the least 
complex, when the original landscape remains 
almost intact, to the most complicated, when it 
is almost completely hidden or transformed — a 
method which is not invariably successful. 

The natural landscape underwent few changes 
and the human landscape barely existed during 


— by fixing the limits of latitude beyond which 
all normal human life is impossible and likewise 
the limits of altitude on terrestrial elevations, 
themselves variable according to the latitude. 
It can also mark out similar limits around the 
uninhabitable portions of certain deserts, sec- 
tions devoid of all life and all means of life, 
like the Tanesruft in the Sahara. It is of little 
significance that men can exist in these regions, 
as do polar explorers, alpinists and desert ex- 
plorers; they cannot live there in settled groups. 
In these instances physical determinism im- 
poses itself with severity. On the other hand, 
regions with a climate in which moderate fluc- 
tuations of temperature, sufficient sunshine, and 
rainfall distributed over all the seasons assure 
the best conditions for the development of 
plants, especially the plants utilized by man, do 
not necessarily witness the steady development 
and prosperity of human societies. Even a per- 
functory knowledge of history and a glance at a 
map of the world reveal quite the opposite. 
There are regions with an excellent climate in 
which human life at first flourished and later lost 


the primitive stage of fruit gathering, hunting, 
fishing, foliage huts or rock shelters, when peo- 
ple were scattered and went about naked or 
covered with animal skins, possessing few im- 
plements and no political organization, as, for 
example, the Tierra del Fuegians as described 
by Darwin. In the agricultural-pastoral stage 
the natural landscape begins to become a human 
landscape and becomes increasingly so as rural 
civilization flourishes. These transformations 
never efface the essential characteristics of the 
former landscape, for rural civilization strives to 
adapt itself to the landscape without destroying 
it. Doubtless great differences exist between the 
clearing in the jungle of equatorial Africa with 
its huts and a few fields, the Moroccan village 
with its earth colored houses sunk into the 
ground and the cultivated fields of Picardy with 
their groups of towns and farms, but these vari- 
ous stages of civilization are comparable in that 
in each case a gradual adaptation to the land- 
scape took place simultaneously with the domes- 
tication of animals ai;id of useful plants. The 
geographical configuration of the agricultural- 
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pastoral landscape is completed by the market 
town, which is the center of a settlement with a 
definite radius of influence. The commercial 
city, larger than the market town and often 
connected with a state organization, unites the 
commercial interests of a much greater radius 
than that of the market town and maintains 
direct communications with similar settlements 
elsewhere. Urban settlements of moderate size 
form a part of that agricultural-pastoral civiliza- 
tion and frequently reveal the influence of the 
natural conditions prevailing in the part of the 
world where such a civilization exists. 'I’he influ- 
ence is usually apparent not in the general char- 
acteristics of the settlements, but in a number 
of habits and customs — housing, agricultural 
implements, food and rural economic and agro- 
nomic techniques. Hence the notion of the genres 
de vie popularized in France by Vidal de la 
Blache, which applies more or less to all types 
of human activity studied by human geography. 

The transformation of the landscape increases 
with the industrial stage, with the advent of the 
machine in industry and in the transportation 
of men and goods. Generally speaking, the agri- 
cultural-pastoral civilization respects the land- 
scape and strives to adapt itself to it while the 
industrial civilization demolishes it and trans- 
forms it completely. It remodels the appearance 
of the earth almost entirely, breaking up and 
removing the surface of the soil with quarries 
and mines or burying it under slag; leveling it 
by means of enormous industrial plants, ports, 
railway stations, tracks and viaducts; covering it 
with large cities, even attempting artificially to 
revive the original landscape through parks and 
gardens. Large cities spread and unite, forming 
urban regions, and no connection with the nat- 
ural region any longer exists. 

This descriptive method applied by human 
geography not only permits a search for causes 
but also forms an important aspect of geography 
because of the analysis and the interpretation of 
the general conclusions which it involves, even 
though these activities belong to a field in which 
geography merges with sociology, especially with 
that branch of sociology which in France is 
called tnorphologie sociale. The establishment of 
rapid and convenient lines of communication 
over land and sea amo mts to a reduction in the 
size of the earth ana brings about a more and 
more direct contact between large human groups, 
with all the social, economic and political reper- 
cussions which this fact involves. Easy commu- 
nication makes possible the incj easing concen- 


tration of people and the gigantic growth of 
large urban areas in proportions which would 
be unimaginable if food could not be supplied 
by rapid transportation. The enormous increase 
in the means of subsistence and of labor involved 
in large scale industry and the mass exchange of 
goods is the principal cause of the rapid increase 
of the population of the earth. It is also the cause 
of the important phenomenon that densely pop- 
ulated, newly stocked regions tend to increase 
their population still further, while long settled 
regions with a sparse population constantly lose 
inhabitants; hence the increasing inequality of 
the distribution of man over the inhabited part 
of the earth which goes hand in hand with the 
overpopulation of the large cities. The intensive 
exploitation of natural resources by agriculture 
and industry raises the question whether some 
may not possibly become exhausted, a question 
which except in certain definitely limited in- 
stances geography answers in the negative chiefly 
on the ground that human labor is able to adapt 
itself with great flexibility. 

Camille Vallaux 

Economic. Economic geography, although 
young as a scientific discipline, is ancient as an 
applied branch of knowledge. I’he In ilian ped- 
dlers of Central America and the Hausa traders 
of Central Africa are acquainted with the pro- 
duction and consumption, the pnysical condi- 
tions, natural resources and trade routes of 
considerable areas. Doubtless the same held true 
for the traders of the period of the prehistoric 
lake dwellers in Europe, who frequently trav- 
eled long distances. Large scale traders or manu- 
facturers of civilized countries in conformity 
with the demands of the new era need an inter- 
national outlook and a knowledge of economic 
geography in order to work profitably. Many 
commercial reports made for large business 
houses are excellent dissertations on economic 
geography, which will be fully developed as a 
scientific discipline only when merchants and 
farmers dealing in the international market avail 
themselves of the findings of scientific geography 
and economics. This may be anticipated in the 
light of the admirable monographs which some 
practical agriculturists such as von Thiinen and 
Engelbrecht have produced. Unfortunately, men 
who have distinguished themselves in practical 
fields have rarely recorded their experiences in 
the form of writings on economic geography. 
The geographer usually lacks sufficient insight 
into complicated economic mechanisms — ^which 
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the most detailed statistics cannot remedy. Nor matter 
can theoretical knowledge of economics fully labor a 
compensate for the lack of personal practical quantit 
experience 

Historical and geographical works from the logical 
time of Herodotus and Strabo have given mer- the mel 
ited attention to the importance of economic an imp 
activities^ Sebastian Munster in the sixteenth geograj 
century gave systematic accounts of the eco- Ilasserl 
nomic life of countries and cities. In the latter in the 
half of the eighteenth century Biisching did this field of 
more thoroughly, Turgot planned a system of is to be 
economic geography and von Humboldt under- Union 
took his highly important voyage to the Spanish- ship of 
American colonial empire, which, due especially longer 
to his study of the economic and geographical cal inqi 
peculiarities and divisions of the tropics, was Russiai 
exceedingly fruitful not only for physical but izing ir 
also for economic geography. Ritter, the first to distribi 
lay the foundations of a human geography, ap- of natu 
proached the subject historically and sought to and pn 
explain the transmission of cultivated plants and opmeni 
domestic animals. Hahn continued such inquir- integra* 
ies, List contrasted the economics of warm and Ix'oii 
cold countries, and Kohl founded the geography qucntlv 
of settlement and commerce. In 1882 Ratzel ways of 
published his important work, Anthropogeo^ra- Econon 
phie. Ratzel’s general work was continued by lationsl 
French scientists, especially Vidal dc la Blache an area 


matter to be the geographical distribution of 
labor and the differences in the quality and 
quantity of the production, the commerce and 
the consumption of various districts. Methodo- 
logical discussions of the aims, the limits and 
the methods of economic geography, which play 
an important part in the w orks of the German 
geographei-s, especially Sieger, Friedrich, Dove 
Ilassert, Ilettner and Riihl, are less conspicuous 
in the French literature. Sieger excludes the 
field of colonization, which according to Brunhes 
is to be included in the discipline. In the Soviet 
Union economic geographers under the leader- 
ship of Bernstein- Kogan and Baransky arc nc 
longer interested in the bare descriptive statisti- 
cal inquiries that characterized prerevolutionary 
Russian economic geography, but are special- 
izing in intensive studies of the present regional 
distribution of types of economic activity and 
of natural resources and in devising principles 
and practical programs for a coordinated devel- 
opment of these resources in terms of regional 
integration. 

Ix'onomic geographers and economists fre- 
quently use the same source materials, but their 
ways of exploiting ^hem are essentially difl'erent. 
Economic geography considers primarily the re- 
lationship between human economic activity and 
an area with its material resources. It thus con- 


and Brunhes, while German geographers con- 
tinued to concentrate mainly on the economic 
aspects of geography. Gotz, a pupil of Ratzel, 
published in 1882 a program for the organiza- 
tion of the field of economic geography, a name 
which he was the first to employ. He assigned to 
economic geography, in contrast to commercial 
geography, whicli had chiefly served practical 
ends, the scientific task of dealing with the 
nature of world areas in their direct influence 


fines itself to the investigation of such objects 
as possess a certain duration, while neglecting 
many a transitory phenomenon which the econ- 
omist considers significant. Accordingly, Riihl 
prefers to speak of economic geography as a 
border discipline between geography and eco- 
nomics, while Hettner regards it as being a 
division of geography, a division which main- 
tains a close relationship with cultural geography 
and concerns itself with the geographical dis- 


upon the production of commodities and the 
movement of goods. Economic geography and 
physical geography thus parted ways. Gdtz nev- 
ertheless continued to place the main stress upon 
the geographical foundations of economics, as 
did many others after him, as, for example, Jones 
and Whittlesey, while von Richthofen, Eckert 
and Friedrich strongly emphasized the role of 
man as an economic being. Chishom, Liitgens, 
Sapper and Braun considered these tw^o fields 
as equally important and investigated man s in- 
fluence upon his environment. According to 
Hettner economic geography is concerned with 
the economic potentialities and the relationships 
of the various countries and localities, while 
Ruhl following Robinson considers its subject 


tribution of the sources of material and to some 
extent with non-rnatcrid subsistence. In any 
case economic geography belongs to the border 
regions of geography and is not far removed 
from economics, into which field it often over- 
laps. Economic geography is also closely con- 
nected wdth political geography, since commerce 
and economic life are today often much more 
decisively separated by political frontiers than 
by physiographical barriers, which can fre- 
quently be surmounted with relative ease by 
modern technique. Because of the customs bar- 
riers connected with them political borders often 
divide a natural region in such a manner that the 
divisions are obliged to develop their economic 
systems along completely different lines. 
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Economic geography may be divided into the 
geography of production, the geography of com- 
merce and the geography of consumption. I'he 
last mentioned field was clearly defined only by 
Schmidt as late as 1929. As commerce pre- 
supposes traffic, the economic geographer also 
includes the geography of transportation in his 
field. 

Before theoretical discussion of economic ge- 
ography began, an enormous mass of economic 
observations gathered from all areas and coun- 
tries of the earth had been accumulating ever 
since official and private explorers of foreign 
regions had first focused their attention on eco- 
nomic facts and potentialities. The desires of 
commerce and industry to acquire raw materials 
and to find new markets for their products led 
economic councils, chambers of commerce, as- 
sociations for the advancement of commercial 
geography and other organizations to investigate 
economic prospects at home and abroad. When 
the great powers increased their colonial posses- 
sions or acquired them for the first time, espe- 
cially in the second half of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, many publications appeared which greatly 
increased man’s knowledge of economic condi- 
tions in foreign regions. In order to provide for 
surplus populations emigration societies and 
governments have also conducted detailed in- 
vestigations of regions under consideration for 
settlement. The results of numerous investiga- 
tions undertaken on behalf of private business 
have been treated as business secrets and have 
become known to wider circles only through 
their effects on trade or on productive economic 
enterprises. There is no doubt, for example, that 
there arc some oil companies which are far bet- 
ter informed about the geolog}^ of certain dis- 
tricts than arc the geological institutions of their 
governments. 

Regional economic geography has either occu- 
pied itself with the spatial aspects of political 
units or dealt with natural units in terms of 
economic districts and provinces in an attempt 
to acquire data to determine the location of 
industrial sites. The solution of these problems 
has required the consideration not only of physi- 
cal geographic factors but also of the many other 
social, cultural and political factors which exer- 
cise an effect on economy, General economic 
geography, on the other hand, has not advanced 
beyond beginnings, and even in agricultural 
geography the available material has not been 
sufficiently exploited. The objective of the eco- 
nomic geographer is, however, not only to de- 


scribe the degree to which man has exploited 
the possibilities of the physical environment but 
also to anticipate the future by pointing out 
possible or desirable future developments and 
by preventing the wasteful depletion of natural 
resources. 

In works on economic geography the tex- 
tual presentation is frequently supplemented by 
charts. Cultivation, mining and industrial charts 
date from the seventeenth century, while more 
complicated economic charts have come into use 
only in more recent times. Since the cost of 
production of these charts, especially if they are 
colored, is quite high, there is a tendency to 
compress as much as possible into a single sheets 
Therefore colored spaces, color gradations, col- 
ored lines and dots or shaded drawings are used. 
Unless overcrowding is skilfully avoided this 
system, however, often produces an almost con- 
fusing picture; the economic atlases published 
by Bartholomew in 1907 and that prepared by 
Philip and Sheldrake for the chambers of com- 
merce in 1925 are representative of a superior 
type. In opposition to the method of representing 
numerous individual products on a single sheet, 
some economic geographers, as, for example, 
Passarge, Schmidt and Heise, have recently por- 
trayed separately the regions of production and 
the routes to the countries of consumption of 
each individual product. A new and significant 
method, used for the first time in 1917 by Finch 
and Baker, has found wide acceptance. The 
principle of this relative method, which permits 
of a very clear distinction between central and 
peripheral regions, consists in indicating each 
unit quantity of a product by placing a dot at 
the place of its occurrence. This method cannot 
be applied to countries for which no relevant 
statistics are available — a considerable disad- 
vantage. 

The number of research institutions in eco- 
nomic geography has recently been increased 
by the establishment of new chairs; at the same 
time economic geography is rapidly becoming 
a distinctive part of the curriculum of higher 
schools of business. The establishment of maga- 
zines ser\dng the interest of economic geography, 
such as Economic Geography (published quar- 
terly by Clark University since 1925) and Erde 
und Wirtschaft (published quarterly in Bruns- 
wick since 1927), is also encouraging more in- 
tensive study of the subject. 

Karl Sapper 

See , Culture; Anthropology; History; Demog- 
raphy; Environmentalism; Determinism; Man; 
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1920); (idtz, W., “Die Aufgabe der ‘wiitschaftlichen 
(ieographie" (‘Ilandclsgeographie’)’’ in (iesellschaft 
fur Erdkunde zu Berlin, Zeitschnft, vol. x\ii (1882) 
354-88; Jones, W. D., and Whittlesey, D. S., An 
Introduction to Economii Geography, vol. i- (Chi- 
cago 1925- ); Eckert, .Max, DieKartemvisscnscliaft, 

2 vt)ls. (Berlin 1921 25); Friedrich, F.., Allgemeine 
und spezielle Wirtschaftsgeogiaphie, 2 vols. (3rd ed. 
Berlin 1926); Chisholm, (L (i., Handbook of Commer- 
cial Geography, cd. by D. Stamp (nth ed. London 

1928) , and “World Unity” in Geographiial Rniezv, 
vol. xvii (1927) 287-300; Sapper, K. T., Allgemeine 
Wirtst hafts- und Verkehrsgeographie (2nd ed. Leipsic 
1930), and “Tropenakklimatisation in ihrer licdcu- 
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tung fiir Siedlung und Wirtschaft” in Geogiaphisihn 
Anzeiger, \ol. xxxii (1931) i“ 5 * 3^-45, and Zzeei Rck^ 
toratsreden : das x^lussterhm do Satuis'o/'a') (Wurz- 
burg 1929); Hcttner, Allred. Do (Loguipiia : Hoc Go 
sdiiclitc, ill) Jl’cscn und ihn Mct/iu /i n (BfsLui 1927); 
Ruhl, A., “Autgahen untl Steilunti: tier Wn tsv }ja< 
geographie” in ( lesellseh.if t fur lAdKinuk /u Berlin, 
Zeitsdirift (1918) 2C12-303, .mtl Da\ Standio tspi ohlcm 
in der Laiuhva ts( hafts-Gcoiiiaphn {L)(v Acu/and ()\f- 
australien) (Berlin 1929); Robinson, F. W I)., “Iko- 
noniic (jcogi'aphv” in Xnieiie.Mi b.voiKMuie Asstieia- 
tion, Pidda ations, 310 set , \ol. x (1909' 247-57; 
Sieger, R., “( ieogiajihische und slalististhe Methode 
im wirtsi'hattsgecjgrapliisthen I'nterruht” in Geo- 
grapliisdic Zcitsdiuft, vol. vii(i 90 i) 195-206; Hasseit, 
Kurt, JJ\'scn und lUhiungsico t do Wn tsi hajtsgeto 
graphit, ( ieoi/raphisehe Abende iin Zentralinsliiut fur 
Erziehung und I'nteri leht, vol. v in (Berlin n>i9); 
Ekonomiko-gcog} ajidn sky sboinik (SMuposiuiii on eco- 
nomic geograpbv), ed. b> N. \. Baransky, S. V. 
Bernstein- Kogan ami L. D. Sinit .k\ (Moscow 1929); 
Schmidt, P. 11 ., Wirfsdinftsfoi sdiung und Gcogia- 
phte (Jena 1925); 77 /e Clianibos of (Unnmoic .lllas, 
ed. by (i. IMiilip and Sheltlrake (London 1925); 
Battholornevv, J. (b. Atlas of the World's (Unnntetie 
(London 1907), ami in collalnnation with TA’de, 
L. W'., An ^Itlas of luonomii Gcogiapliy {'J'e\t and 
Alaps) (3ul ed. London i<;28); B.issarge, S., Die Euie 
und Hir Wirtsdiaftdeben, 2 vols. (Hamburg 1929); 
Schmidt, W., “Dei Ixonsum in der Wiitscbafls- 
geographie” in Geographisdie Zotsdnift, vol. xxxv 
(1929) 65-86, and in < oll.iboralion with Heisc, (i., 
Welthundels-. llJas, pis. ii, w \ , \ 11, \\ , x\ iii, xxv (lk*r- 
lin 1927- ); bintli, V. C., and B.ikei, ( ). K., (Jeog- 

raphy of the World's Agnodtine (W^ashington 1917); 
'Piessen, E., Doitsdicr Wirtsduiftsatlas (Beilin 1929), 
and “Die wesentlichen lu'rderung^en an wirtschatts- 
geographisehe Karlen” in Petennanns Alitteilungen, 
supplementary v'ol. xlv, no. 209 (1930) 2(15 74; Hei- 
derich, F., “Die Sozialwirtseliaftsgeographie” in 
Weltivirisdiaf tin lies Anlnv, vol. ii (1913) 455 * 75 ; 
Scherztr, Karl v«)n, Das v'lrthsdiaftlu he l.eben der 
\'dlker (Leipsic T.S.St)); Schluler, Otto, Die Zidc der 
Gcograph’.e des Mrnsdirn (Miinuh i<)o6); WVher, A., 
l^ber den Standort der I ndivtrioi, 2 vols. ('Bubingen 
1909-14) vol. i; Whilbeck, R. J 1 ., Indusfnal Geography 
(New York 1924), and in collalxiration with Finidi, 
V. C., Economu Geogiaphy (2nd etl. New ^ Ork 1930); 
“Economies and Cieography” in Amcriian Ktonomn 
Reviezv, vol. \\i supplement, 1 12-33, Bowman, 

Isaiah, “C'ommerci.il (k’ography as a Science” in 
Geogiaplncal Rn teu, vol. xv (1925) 285-94. 

GKORCiE ITT (173S-1820), king of England 
(1760-1S20). (jforge 111, whf) at the age of 
twenty-two siieceedul hi> grandfather, George 
II, rejected in iiis private lib* tin* Iiigh if limited 
ideals of the English Ihirilan tradition, hut his 
public principles aiul conduct were in closer 
accord w'ilh the ideas ot a ( ierman court tlian 
with the English political temper. 'Fruc to his 
mother’s injunction to “be a king,” he deter- 
mined to recover ;it least the personal jvower 
exercised by William in. In liie course of ten 
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years he succeeded, by fostering the sectional 
jealousies of the Whigs, in freeing himself from 
the grou}) which had dominated his two prede- 
cessors. Instead of a Whig administration di- 
rected by a party leader he introduced a govern- 
ment of Tory ministers chosen by himself and 
individually responsible to him for the execution 
of his will. From 1770 to 1782 he was virtually 
prime minister, not only directing general policy 
but deciding detailed questions of administra- 
tion, especially in military affairs. Unlike the 
Stuarts he did not attempt to over-ride Parlia- 
ment but obtained a majority for his government 
in the Commons by winning over the Tories and 
creating a small party of his own, the “King s 
Friends,” as well as by a judicious use of inffu- 
ence, patronage and bribery. This system of 
personal rule might have lasted longer had it not 
been discredited by the American fiasco. George 
III cannot, of course, be held responsible for the 
revolution. In repudiating the colonial claims 
and resorting to coercion he was supported at 
the outset by the bulk of English opinion. The 
protraction of the war, however, was due mainly 
to his obstinate refusal to compromise. York- 
town deflated his majority in the Commons and 
forced him to accept a change of ministers. After 
1784 policy and administration were no longer 
controlled by him, except on one or two historic 
occasions, but by the younger Pitt acting as a 
real prime minister with a cabinet of his own 
choosing. This transference of power was con- 
firmed by the recurrent mental disorder w^hich 
together with blindness and domestic trouble 
clouded the later years of his long reign. 

R. Coupland 

Works: The Correspondence of KinjJ Georj^e the Third 
from 1760 to .. . 17^3 i ed. by ]. W. Fortescue, 6 vols. 
(London 1927-28); The Correspondence of Kin^ George 
the Third zvith Lord North from 1768 to J7SJ, ed. by 
W. B. Donne, 2 vols. (London 1867). 

Consult: Davies, A. M., The Influence of Georf^e in 
on the Developmcfit of the Constitution (London 1921); 
Namier, L. B., The Structure of Politics at the Access- 
sion of George //i, 2 vols. (London 1929), and Ezif^land 
in the Age of the American Revolution (London 1930). 

GEORGE, HENRY (1839-97), American econ- 
omist. His father was a publisher in a small way 
in Philadelphia and his limited income had to be 
divided among a large family. George’s schooling 
was scant, whether from ineptitude at study or 
financial necessity the record does not clearly 
show. In his teens he went to sea and after a 
brief return to the restricted atmosphere of his 
intensely religious home he settled on the Pacific 


coast. Drifting finally into reporting, he became 
an editor and something t')f a newspaper entre- 
preneur but with uniform lack of success. He 
married when young, and family responsibilities 
together with the intermittent nature of his jobs 
caused him to lead a rather poverty stricken 
existence, in which actual hunger sometimes 
figured. 

As he grew older he developed a sense of 
serious philosophic need, for which he found no 
ready answer. He possessed neither talent nor 
training for patient inquiry; he questioned the 
world rather than its thinkers. The problem of 
poverty, w’hich had so often posed itself and 
which he saw all about him in the backwash of 
Civil War times, seemed to him the center of 
humanity's woes. The discovery of a solution 
was probably assisted by the peculiarities of the 
situation in California, where, through a tele- 
scoping of historical ju'ocesses, the rich new 
country with all its potentialities had within a 
few decades fallen into the hands of a small 
group of greedy speculators. At length in iShq 
he had a flash of insight, which he corrqnired to 
the “ecstatic vision” of mystics and ]')()ets. It 
was the selfish monopolization of nature’s gift, 
land, that kept man poor. 

After eight years of gi oping elaboration of this 
theme, first in the pamphlet Our Laud and Laud 
Policy (San Francisco 1 <871), hiter in the columns 
of numerous newspapers, (.ief)rge bt‘gan to 
WTite Progress and Poverty (San Francisco 1 879). 
Then for the first time he tunu;tl to the WTilings 
of the economists — mostly English — Ricardo, 
Malthus, Mill and others. Like Marx before him 
he accepted much that he found there; in par- 
ticular the Ricardian law of rent appealed to him 
as axiomatic, but he gave to it and to its corol- 
laries a new orientation and meaning. His theory 
concentrated upon the field of distributive eco- 
nomics rather than of production or of con- 
sumption. He rejected the current doctrines of 
wages and interest and sought for an explana- 
tion to support his conviction that all distribu- 
tive shares were interdependent. This explana- 
tion he discovered by expanding the law of 
diminishing returns and of a margin of produc- 
tion. In contrast to J. B. Clark, who applied the 
marginal principle to each separate factor, 
George, regarding labor and capital as “but dif- 
ferent forms of the same thing — human exer- 
tion — ” and as tending to an equivalence of 
reward, made their shares a residual from the 
marginal productivity of land. But while labor 
and capital were productive only by the permit' 
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sion and assistance of natural agents they alone 
were truly ]n'oductivc. Rent was an unearned 
increment and it reduced wages and interest hy 
its total amount. Willi progress, wdiich led to 
greater land scarcity, the grip of the landlords 
tightened, 'i’he problem w^as to free the real 
producers of w ealth by dispossessing the holders 
of the unearned increment. 

Armed with this doctrine and fired wdth the 
apostolic /eal of a man who had found truth not 
in books but by slow' assimilation of experience, 
(n;orge left San Francisco for New^ York in 
1880. Shortly after his ai’rival Pro}frvss and 
Poverty^ which had at first attracted little atten- 
tion, began to catch the popular imagination 
and to sell enormously wherever books were 
read. With its passionate el(K|uence and inspired 
style it filled the need of the time not only for an 
exposition of the direful effects of landlordism 
but for a new social philoso])b.y otlering a simple 
ju'ogram of reform to a harassed world. For 
(ief)rge’s pn’gram possessed perfect simplicity. 
Neither the confiscation of land nor the corn- 
munization of its use seemed to him necessary; 
he merel) ])rojK)sed to “a]ipro]iriatc all rent by 
taxation ... to abolish all taxation save that upon 
land \'alu(‘S.” He became something of a prophet 
and lectured widely at home and abroad. In 
England his book and his agitations had a re- 
sounding influence on the young intellectuals of 
the incipient h'abian Society. Of the numerous 
disciples who gathered about him in America 
many were men of wealth and influence, at- 
tracted perhaps by the fact that his scheme 
seemed to oiler no threat to the business system. 
In the early years he also received an enthusi- 
astic welcome from the trade unions, to whom 
he appeared less as the bearer of a specific doc- 
trine than as a vague symbol of protest again.st 
corruption and injustice. In 1886 the* Central 
Labor Unioji together with a group of socialists 
importuned him to enter the race for mayor of 
New' York. He was defeated by only a narrow' 
margin and might perhaps on an honest e:ount 
have been elected. But the chief result of the 
famous camyniign w'as to clarify his position and 
to consolidate his supporters into a homogene- 
ous group freed from the entangling influence of 
divergent and more radical doctrines such as 
sf)cialism. During the succeeding years the 
movement crystallized into its permanent form, 
working through numerous organizations and 
devoting itself to vSporadic political and persist- 
ent propagandizing efforts. From 1887 on, the 
term single tax, misleading in that it was a direct 
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translation of the mp6t unique of the physio- 
crats, whose works Cleorge admired at second 
hand but from whose theories his own doctrine 
differed widely, became its distinguishing slo- 
gan. George died in 18^7 in the midst of his 
second New York mayoralty campaign, leaving 
the Science of Political Economy (New' York 
1897), ^ inore formal ex}H)sition of his ideas, for 
posthumous publication. The agitation con- 
tinued to grow after his death, but on the whole 
it has spent itself with very little practical result 
beyond a few attempts to transfer the burden of 
taxation from the value of improv'ements to the 
value of land. 

R. G. Tucwei.l 

Important icnrk^: The Irish Land Question (New York 
1881); Soda! Problems York 18S3); Protection 

Free Trade (New York iSSt)); The (Jondition of Labe 
(New York i8(n), d Perplexed Philosopher y Liein^ t 
Examination of Air. Herbert SpemePs Various Vtte 
aiues on the Land Question (New Yoik 1802). H 
complete works ha\e been published in ten volumes 
(New York the last two of which are the 

standard biography of Henry George by his son. 

(Jonsult: Post, L. F., The Prophet of San Franiisio 
(New' 'V'ork 1(130); Young, A. N., History of the Sintile 
'Tax Movement in the United States (Princeton i(>ih); 
Commons, J. K., and others. History of Labour in the 
Ihiited States, 2 \ols. (New York it>i8) p. 446-61; 
Teilhac, Ernest, llistoire de la pensd economtque aux 
Etats-L^nis (l^lris 1028) p. 112-68; Beer, Max, Hts- 
iory of British Soiialisniy 2 v'ols. (l^ondon i(^i(;-2o) 
vol. ii. 

GERBER, KARL FRIEDRICH WILHELM 
VON (i823-<)i), German jurist. Gerber played 
a preeminent part in the develoj’irnent of both 
private and public law in Ciermany. In his youth 
he was greatly infiueneed by the historical school 
and later by his friendship for Jhering. With the 
latter he became the founder of a new historical 
school, and both changed gradually from a sub- 
servience to the folk spirit to a more austere 
dogmatism of rational concepts. Gerber's scien- 
tific development is very typical of the juridical 
trend of his period, which turned from common 
law to codiheation. In Das wissenscliaftliche Prin- 
cip dcs gcmcinen dcutsclicn Privatrechts (Jena 
1846) he conceived the German common law' to 
be hardly more than a repository of (Jerman 
juridical consciousness. If a historical jurispru- 
dence was necessary to crystallize it, a dogmatic 
jurisprudence w as necessary to adapt it to con- 
temporar}^ needs. The repudiation of the roman- 
tic was even more clearly evident in his System 
des deutschen Privatrechts (2 pts., Jena 1848-49; 
17th ed. by K. Cosack, 1895), which at the same 
time shows a transition from the particularism 
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of Germanic legal institutions to a conceptual 
Romanistic art of systematization. 

This trend toward positivism is completed in 
his Grundzuge vines Systems des dcntschen Staats- 
rechts (Leipsic 1865, 3rd ed. 1880), which owed 
much to Albrecht and in turn became the foun- 
dation upon which Laband built liis system of 
public law for the German Empire. CJerber s 
conception of the personality of the state and 
of the stale as a sovereign person reflected the 
new political situation of Germany, which was 
no longer the patrimonial state of the Middle 
ges nor yet the sovereign state of the period of 
absolutism. 

Gerber had too keen a sense of political reali- 
ties to lose himself in the barren wastes of fine 
abstractions and mere formalism to which his 
theory led others. He w^as able to accommodate 
it to the imperial period which followed and 
devoted the latter part of his life to practical 
politics as Saxon minister of public worship and 
education. 

Ernst von Hippel 

Consult: Stintzinp:, R. von, and Landsberj^, E., Ge^ 
Si'hichte der deutschen Rahiszvissensdiafty 3 vols. (Mu- 
nich 1880-1910) vol. iii, pt. ii, p. 778-88, 825-33. 

GERHOII OF REICHERSBERG (1093 or 
1094-1169), German theologian and political 
theorist. Gerhoh was born in Bavaria and in 
1132 became provost of the Collegiate Church 
of Reichersberg. His temperament and prin- 
ciples are singularly interesting as revealing an 
attitude toward church reform which was prob- 
ably not uncommon but which is only slightly 
represented in the literature of the time. His 
starting point was a strict adherence to the dual- 
istic nature of authority and division of function. 
Profoundly devoted to the Holy Sec, he yet 
severely reprehended whatever political tenden- 
cies in the church seemed to vitiat its spiritual 
work. He w^as at the same time a loyal subject 
of the empire and resolutely criticized what he 
conceived to be papal aggressions upon its 
rights. In his earlier treatises, De aedificio Dei 
(written between 1126 and 1132), De ordine 
donor im Sancti Spiritus (1142-43) and De 
mwilatibus huius temporis (1155-56), he shows 
himself perplexed about the problem of the 
regalia y those quasi-political rights and dignities 
w'hich Pope Paschal ii had proposed to sur- 
render if the emperor would concede the claim 
to investiture. While Gerhoh hesitated to advise 
the surrender of the regalia he was one of the 
very few ecclesiastical writers who lamented 


-•heir effect upon the spiritual office, his principal 
objections being that they absorbed time and 
entailed duties unbecoming to churchmen. In 
the later treatises, beginning wdth De investiga- 
tione Antichristi (1161-62), Gerhoh concerned 
himself with the violent conflict between Fred- 
erick Barbarossa and the papacy which had 
broken out at the papal election of 1159, when 
the majority of cardinals had chosen Alexander 
JIT and the minority had set up Frederick’s 
candidate as a rival pope. After some hesitation 
Gerhoh gave Alexander his unflinching support; 
but his profound distress over the charge that 
Alexander’s election had resulted from a con- 
spiracy entered into by certain members of the 
Curia, the Normans of Sicily and the Milanese 
against the emperor illustrates his dismay at the 
pollution of the sacred power by political con- 
siderations. Even after his expulsion from 
Reichersberg in his old age for fidelity to Alex- 
ander the fine sanity and balance of Gerhoh ’s 
mediating attitude remained undisturbed. In 
De quart a vigilia noctiSy written the year before 
his death, he unsparingly censured the worldli- 
ncss of the church, pointing to avarice as its 
chief vice and capping his reiterated plea for the 
strict separation of powers by an expression of 
doubt as to the justice and wisdom of the exist- 
ence of papal states. 

A. J. Carlyle 

Important works: De aedificio Dei in J. P. Migne’s 
Patrologia latina, vol. cxciv (Paris 1855) cols. 1187- 
J336; selections from it appeared in Monumenta 
Germaniae Historica, JAhelli de lite imperatorum et 
pontificuniy 3 vols. (Hanover 1891-97) vol. iii, which 
contains also selections from De ordine donoruni 
Sancti SpirituSy De novitatibus huius ternporisy and the 
first book of De invest i^atione Autichristiy all ed. by E. 
Sackur; selections from De invest i^atione Antichristi 
ed. by J. Stiiltz appear in Archiv fur osterrcichisctie 
GeschichtCy vol. xx (1858) 127-88. 

Consult: Carlyle, R. W. and A. J., A History of Medi~ 
aezml Political Theory in the Westy vols. i-v (Edin- 
burgh 1903-28) vol. iv, pt. iv, ch. iii; Nobbe, H. F. A., 
Gerhoh von Reichersberg (Leipsic 1881). 

GERLACH, ERNST LUDWIG VON (1795- 
1877), German publicist and statesman. Gerlach 
was one of the founders of the Conservative party 
in Prussia and a leading exponent of conservative 
principles both in parliament and in the press. 
He belonged to that class of conservative govern- 
ment officials who being descended from the 
knightly nobility carried on occasion their inde- 
pendence in politics to the point of turning their 
conservatism against the government. Like his 
father, who had resigned a high administrative 
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post because of antipathy to Stein reforms, 
Oerlach was always something of a frondcur. 
With no agrarian connections and no zest for 
soldiering he was not a typical Prussian hut 
rather an objective and internationally minded 
critic of Prussianism. In his political philosophy 
he was influenced first by Savigny s faith in un- 
hampered organic growth as opposed to ration- 
alistic reform and later by Haller’s theory that the 
historically ev'olved “natural order” w'as divinely 
ordained; but he came to recognize that the cap- 
stone of a conservative system must be the belief 
in a supernatural absolute order at the basis of 
all reality. He regarded political life from the 
point of view of a jurist and moralist rather than 
a statesman; accepting Haller’s interpretation of 
political relationships in terms of private law^ he 
strengthened it further by harmonizing it with a 
religiously sanctioned ethical iinjicrative. The 
need that (kudach felt to establish upon a fixed 
and authoritative basis the immutable moral 
principles which govern law and politics led him 
to ground his political philosojihy in theology. 
He inclined toward the Roman Catholic church 
based as it was on authoritarian principles with a 
creed wdiich is not subject to varying interpreta- 
tions and with a clearly defined interest in poli- 
tics. But absolutism as a jiolitical priucifile or a 
form of government represented to (ierlach “rev- 
olution from above”; this conservative who ab- 
horred revolution in any form thus often ap- 
proached liberalism in theory, tended to align 
himself with the constitutionalists rather than 
the nationalists and ultimately felt drawn into 
the ranks of the Center. The reign of I'rederick 
William iv with its departure from a narrow^ 
Prussian policy marked the height of Gerlach ’s 
political prestige and the year 1 84<S the climax of 
his practical influence. As long as jiroblems of 
internal statecraft had precedence over foreign 
policy and long time considerations over the 
exigencies of the moment, as happened during 
the half century of peace following 1815, Gcr- 
lach with an essentially static philosophy and so 
inflexible a personality w’as in his element. But 
with the ascendancy of Bismarck, particularly 
after the wars of 1866 and 1870 -71, Gerlach ’s 
career came to an end. He refused to follow his 
party into Bismarck’s camp and subjected Bis- 
marck's policies to thoroughgoing criticism. He 
was disciplined and eventually dismissed, and 
the party press was closed to him. Although he 
turned to pamphleteering he gradually lost vir- 
tually all of his followers. Yet the almost fanatic 
loyalty to his convictions and the fearless de- 
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fense of his ideas while respecting no govern 
ment or party were always impressive. 

Alfrkd von AIar'iin 

Conm/t: IVl.irlin. A. voii, “Auioritat uiul Frt’ihcil 111 
der GcdanKcimrli Luduit^ von (icHachs” in 
fur Kulturifi'uhu ht(\ m)1. w (ki^o) 155-S2 

GERLACH, OTJ’O ADOLPl I JOSEPH (1862- 
1923), German economist. ( ierl.icli studied math- 
ematics and pliNsics .uid later social science ami 
agronomy as a student ol Koscher, Selimoller, 
A\agnerand Stammlcr. In i()03 he was apjioinletl 
professor of political science at the Lniversity of 
Konigsberg His most important works arc in 
the fields of V'alue, finance and agrarian prob- 
lems. In his inaugural dissertation, V her dir Br- 
din^UHifcn wirtschaftHi her Thiitiuhcit (Jena 1 8()o), 
he subjected the valiu' tlieories of J\lar\, Knies, 
Schaflle and Wieser to a critical examination. In 
contrast to the views of these authors (ierlach 
attempted to ju'ove that a uniform relation ol 
man to goods is neither possible nor necessary 
in explaining economic plienomeiia. Man’s rela- 
tion to goods is of a twofold nature, d'lie relation 
to consumption goods is in the realm of the 
affective, of the sensations of pleasure and pain; 
it is therefore necessar ily subjective and incapa- 
ble of objective measuiement. Man evaluates 
producers’ goods, which are a means to an end, 
through cognition; the relation is therefore ob- 
jective and susceptible to quantitative treatment. 

In the field of finance Gerl.ich apfilictl himself 
to j>roblems of taxatifin ]>ohcy and the history 
of fiscal literature. His otlu‘r works are of a de- 
scriptive and statistical character and deal with 
problems of agricultural labor, land siittlcment, 
the significance of landed property and preser- 
vation of the peasant class. 

Karl Braukr 

Works: Die prcu'i'ds( he Steurruforfn ht Stoat uiul (/V- 
vieittde (Jena iKn3); Reich\i\iuui^iefonn (Berlin 

1906); Die Reichsf 110117 rtf (>nu voti iQotj (Berlin 1911); 
“(ieschichte dei Finanzwassrnschatt'* in Die Eiit^- 
iviikhm^ der deutsrhen l o/k<i 7 cirtschoftdehre iui iteuii- 
schtitcn Johrhuudert y 2 v ols. (Leipsic i(>oH) vol. ii, ch. 
\xxviii. (jerlaeh revised and enlarged the 5th ed. of 
Koscher’s System dci Fiiiaii 77 vissemthaft (2 vols., 
Stutttiart 1901). 

GERLAND, GEORG (1833-1919), German 
ethnologist and geographer, (icrland, at first a 
})hilologist, in 1875 became professor of geog 
raphy in Strasbourg. His contributions to d’hco- 
dore Waitz’ Anthropola^ir drr Naiurvolker (ol 
which he wrote vol. v, pt. ii, and vol. vi, Leipse: 
1865-72) are still useful as collections of cthm. 
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graphic material. In his Vber das Aussterben der 
Naturvolker (Leipsic 1868) Gerland discussed 
the nature of child mortality, infanticide and 
infectious diseases among primitive people, who, 
he contended, are dying out not because they 
lack vitality but because they are being forcibly 
destroyed by European civilization. He also em- 
phasized, however, the importance of psycho- 
logical factors and of spiritual and cultural dis- 
integration. In his Aiithropolonische Beitrdge 
(Halle 1875) Gerland attempted to introduce 
into psychology the atomistic-mechanical con- 
ception of nature based on the theory of evolu- 
tion. He believed that universal culture traits 
developed in one center were carried by man 
in his migrations from continent to continent 
and that ethnic differentiations took place by 
means of different innate talents, isolation and 
the sum total of the influences of the natural 
environment. Gerland originally held that a peo- 
ple consists of the sum of single individuals and 
that the true picture of a people could be con- 
structed only on the basis of complete knowledge 
of all individuals, a task which he considered 
capable of solution to a certain degree in the 
study of primitive groups because of the great 
similarity of their members. Nevertheless, in his 
Immanuel Kant, seine geographischen und anthro- 
pologischen Arbeiten: Zwdlf Vorlesungen (Berlin 
1906), in which he was the first to point out the 
significance of Kant s anthropological writings, 
he recognized Kant’s view that the development 
of human society is a function of the species. 

W. E. Muiilmann 

Consult: Sapper, Karl, in Geographische Zcitschrift, 
vol. XXV (lyig) 329-40; Neumann, Ludwig, in Peter- 
manns Mitteilungen, vol. Ixv (1919) 22-23. 

GERMAN CIVIL CODE {Deutsches burger- 
liches Gesetzhuch, usually abbreviated as BGB). 
The political history of Germany had been char- 
acterized for many centuries by not only politi- 
cal but legal disunity. Each of the German states 
possessed its own law, which often differed 
greatly from that of its neighbors. Moreover, 
the Roman law which had penetrated Gennany 
with the passing of the Middle Ages and had 
been taught at all the German universities as a 
“common law” improved the situation very 
little. The legal maxim was: Landrecht bricht 
gemeines Recht, Thus if a state had its own law, 
this territorial law had to be preferred to the 
Romanic common law. It was toward the end 
of the eighteenth century and in the first part 
of the nineteenth that this antagonism was ac- 


centuated. Several of the more important states 
during this period adopted codes, for example 
the Prussian Allgemeines Landrecht of 1794 ano 
the Saxon Biirgerliches Gesetzhuch of 1863. Othei 
states, as for example Baden, had introduced 
the French Code civil {Code Napoleon) as their 
own territorial law. 

The growing demand for German legal unity 
had two roots, one idealistic and the other eco- 
nomic. The idealistic went hand in hand with 
German political hopes. The German people 
were weary of particularism and strove for a 
unified German Empire that would have a 
stronger j)osilion in the world than a conglom- 
eration of individual states. Such a tendency was 
first evident after the War of Liberation against 
Napoleon but it had always been joined with a 
longing for a unified law for the whole of Ger- 
many, more particularly for the creation of a 
German civil code. But the time w^as not yet 
ripe. It was the growth of the spirit of national- 
ism all over Europe in the second half of the 
nineteenth century that gave the idealistic move- 
ment in Germany the impetus necessary for the 
creation of such a code. In the meanlinie the 
economic forces had also gained strength. Since 
without unity the growing German economy 
was hindered at every step, the merchant and 
the industrialist became its champions. It is in- 
deed noteworthy that success had been achieved 
even before the founding of the German Empire 
in completing three general (jerman codes of 
commercial law: the Wechselnrdniwg (law^ of bills 
of exchange) of 1849, the llandelsgesctzhuck 
(commercial code) of 1861 and the Gnverbeord- 
nung (industrial law) of 1869; these are the his- 
torical forerunners of the German civil code. 
It is also worth noting that Austria participated 
in the work on the first two codes but had 
separated from Germany before the drafting of 
the BGB. Austria lives today under its civil code 
of i8ii; however, it is not beyond the realm of 
possibility that the German and Austrian civil 
codes will be amalgamated at some future time. 

The drafting of the German civil code occu- 
pied more than twenty-two years, from 1 874 to 
1896. It would be easy to see in this an instance 
of the proverbial German thoroughness, but it 
should not be forgotten that codification in other 
countries has also taken long periods of time. 
The twenty-two years of the creation of the 
BGB are divided into five periods of greatly 
varying lengths: the work of the so-called pre- 
paratory commission, 1874; of the first commis- 
sion, 1874 to 1887; of the second commission. 
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1890 to 1895; consideration in the Bundesrat, 
1895; the Reichstag, 1896. 

1 he preparatory commission was charged 
with drafting a general plan. The principle ques- 
tion was whether something fundamentally new’ 
should he created or whether the existing terri- 
torial laws should be epitomi/c‘d after the rec- 
onciliation ot diderences. 'The layman is likely 
to imagine that a ikwv code is actually new in 
content; experience, however, teaches the con- 
trary. Almost always the great codes have em- 
bodied only preexisting hwv; they are only land- 
marks; they truly only “codify.” The members 
of the preparatory commission recognizing this 
rejected the principle of innovation and accepted 
that of codification. 

d'he first commission consisted of eleven ju- 
rists. Tluy were very learned but unmistakably 
oriented toward Roman law, and they laid more 
emphasis ujion logical construction than upon 
conformity with national characteristics. Their 
industry and non-partisanshij), howTver, de- 
serve the highest recognition, 'fhey worked be- 
hind closed doors for thirteen years and made 
public the so-called /. Enhvurf in 1888. 

'rhe second commission differed from the first 
in having as members not only jurists but men of 
affairs, for instance agriculturists and a banker. 
It is noteworthy that at that time it W'as not 
dtxaned necessary to add a representative of the 
w’orkers or the trade unions, and the voice of 
the w’cnkers was first heard later in the Reichs- 
tag. The second commission introduced a num- 
ber of important changes in the law’, for instance 
the principle that a habitual drunkard may be 
declared incapable of managing his own affairs 
(sect, b, subd. 3), the provision for the protec- 
tion of the rights of personality in a name (sect. 
12), the right of a marrying daughter to demand 
a dowry from her father (sect. 1620), further 
important changes in the law of associations 
(sect. 21 If.) and above all certain far reaching 
measures of social protection in the law of mas- 
ter and servant which deserve recognition as 
early signs of the reaction against uncompro- 
mising nineteenth century individualism, dlie 
product of the labors of the second commission 
was the so-called 11 . KriUvurf oi 1895. 

'riie participation of the Bundesrat which 
then followed is to be explained by the character 
of the constitution of the German Empire at 
that time. Whereas today under the constitution 
of 1919 the Reichstag is the sole legislative 
organ, under the earlier constitution the consent 
of two legislative organs was necessary, the 
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Reichstag and the Bundesrat, the latter com- 
posed of the representatives of the twxnty-livc 
separate states. Although the historical role of 
the Bundesrat w’as to guard the interests of the 
old particularism, it did not act as its conservator 
in the drafting of the BCiB. Except in a few 
instances it too W’as inspired by the thought that 
Germany needed a unitied kuv that would be 
superior to the forces of particularism. On the 
other hand, political considerations did impel 
the Bundesrat to one imjM)rtant alteration. It 
had been intended to integrate the fundamental 
principles of the conflict of laws, or private 
international law, in the codiiication of the do- 
mestic German law. The Bundesrat, however, 
fearing that international complications w’ould 
follow, has eliminated the pro\'isions which 
it regarded as dangerous. 'Bhe result is contained 
in the introductory part of the BGB (articles 7 
1031). 

It was first possible to learn the trend of 
popular opinion when the draft of the code was 
considered in the Reichstag. To be sure, there 
had been opportunity for this even earlier. When 
the first draft had been published, it had been 
accompanied by an invitation for public criti- 
cism and public opinion had been aroused upon 
a few questions, for instance whether upon the 
sale of leased property the tenant’s rights should 
be terminated (now sect. 571 ff.). But on the 
whole popular participation w’as slight until the 
deliberations in the Reichstag. In that body a 
forceful opposition with a definite philosophical 
basis made itself felt. With regard to some mat- 
ters a struggle arose against the acceptance of 
the “alien” Roman law in preference to the in- 
digenous Gennanic law, A passionate contro- 
versy arose over civil marriage: the Center, the 
Catholic church party, wished to withdraw the 
control of marriage from state authority and 
restore it to the church. Partly arising from this 
controversy was the struggle over insanity as a 
ground for divorce. It was finally accepted by 
a vote of 1 61 to 133 (sect. 15^9). As an example 
of the way passions can be aroused over rela- 
tively minor problems the question of the hares 
may be cited. I’he BGB recognizes a liability 
for damage caused by game; that is, the hunter 
is liable to a landowner for any damage caused 
to his fields in the pursuit of game (sect. 835). 
In the draft hares were included with other 
game. The Conservative party representing the 
interests of the great landholders demanded that 
hares be made an exception, but the other parties 
opposed it. The BGB representing the longing 
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of almost a century and the labors of more than 
twenty years alniOvSt foundered in this contro- 
versy. In the end the conservatives won: the 
hares are not to he found in tlie law. 

After the deliberations in the Reichstag had 
been concluded the code was proclaimed by the 
emperor Wilhelm ii on August 18, 1896, but 
in order to allow’ enough time for its contents 
to become familiar it was not to go into effect 
until January i, 1900. At the sjime time a whole 
number of accompanying laws went into effect, 
/or instance a law relating to the registry of land 
and a law relating to non-contentious jurisdic- 
tion. To bring them into agreement with the 
BOB other important law's, for instance the 
commercial code and the code of civil procedure, 
W'cre radically amended. In all it was a veiy 
important code that was finally achieved in 1900. 

The German civil code contains 2385 para- 
graphs and is divided into five parts; the first 
is an introductory general part and the other 
four relate respectively to the law' of obligations, 
the law of things, family law and the law of 
inheritance. This represented the division of 
the Pandects, which was thus retained. Particu- 
larly great care was devoted to the general part. 
It is unique in the legislation of the world. In it 
many fundamental legal concepts are finely dis- 
tinguished and raised to the rank of general 
principles, for example the concepts of mani- 
festation of will, of contract, of representation. 
It is noteworthy that commercial law, for in- 
stance the law of partnership and joint stock 
associations, was not introduced in BGB but 
remained in separate laws. 

A creation of the late nineteenth century, the 
German civil code bears unmistakable traces of 
its liberalism and individualism, although to be 
sure these trends were not allowed full expres- 
sion. After its first draft and through the w'hole 
course of its parliamentary consideration the 
code remained a work of non-partisan scholar- 
ship; in this it differs from the much more 
"‘popular” Swiss civil code. It may he said, 
however, that the German civil code came into 
being at an unfavorable time. It stands not at 
the beginning but the end of a historical period 
and therein differs from the French civil code, 
which derived from the profound changes of 
the French Revolution and could give expres- 
sion to the new points of view which had then 
been born. On the other hand, the BGB was 
fashioned in a period of social quiescence. As a 
consequence it escaped the problems of giant 
industry, cartels, trusts, trade unions, collec- 


tivism and socialization which were just begin- 
ning to emerge. 

Nevertheless, the German civil code has as a 
whole endured, lixeept for a few relatively un- 
important changes it is still in full force and 
effect. Above all, certain celebrated elastic pro- 
visions have made it possible to adjust it to a 
large extent to new developments of cultural 
and social life. Thus, section 242 subjects the 
whole law of contracts to the requirement of 
“good faith” and section 826 makes it possible 
in the law of delicts to inquire beyond narrow 
technicalities into “good morals.” What the 
highest court in Germany, the Reichsgericht, 
has been able to accomplish by virtue of these 
provisions and how the BGB has been adjusted 
to new economic needs are described in a work by 
J. Wilhelm Iledemann, Reichsgericht und Wirt- 
schaftsrecht (Jena 1929). It is a particularly im- 
pressive fact that even the experiences of war 
and revolution have left the BGB almost un- 
touched. Many voices have been heard loudly 
demanding its radical alteration —particularly 
those voices that demanded “socialization” of 
the whole of the German economy — but they 
have had little success. The three great guiding 
principles of the BGB, freedom of contract, 
private property and the integrity of family life, 
are still accepted. However, some reforms are 
contemplated. It is intended to better the posi- 
tion of illegitimate children; the wife is to be 
freed from the superior powers of her husband 
over her property; a reform of the law of land- 
lord and tenant is planned in connection with 
the general reform of the land law. Above all, 
the law of contracts between master and servant 
has been almost relegated to desuetude as a 
result of the development of a modern labor law 
alongside the BGB. A general revision or a total 
abandonment of the BGB is quite beyond the 
realm of possibility. 

The German civil code has also had a strong 
influence in foreign countries. Although it has 
nowhere been received in to to, wherever since 
1900 attempts have been made to fashion civil 
codes the BGB has proved highly valuable in 
supplementing the ideas of codifiers despite dif- 
ficulties in language and in modes of thought. 
The Swiss civil code of 1907 particularly is 
inconceivable without the influence of the Ger- 
man codification. 

J. Wilhelm Hedemann 

See: Civil Law; Codification; Code Civil; Recep- 
tion; Unification. 
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dem EntwurfCy 5 vols. (Berlin 1888, 2nd ed. 1897); 
ProtokoUc zum 11. EntwurJ^ 7 vols. (Berlin 1H97-98); 
Denksrhrift zum Entwurf (Berlin 1896). Of the cnoi- 
mously rich literature on the code itseli the ureat 
systematic textbook of Enneccerus-Kipp-W'olfl, LeJn- 
buck dc^ biit^erliihni Reebts, 3 vols. (f>th-i2th ed. 
Marburg 1928 30) is the chief example. The follow- 
ing are representative handbooks; l.chmann, I It in- 
rich, All^emehit^r Teil (3rd ed. Berlin itjzH); lledt*- 
rnann, J. W., Schuldrcchi (2nd ed. Berlin 1931), aiul 
Sachenrechi (Berlin 1924); Lehmann, Heinrich, Fa- 
milienn'clit (Berlin 1926); Kndemann, l*riedrich, 
rerhi (Berlin 1923). The great commentaries are; 
Staudinger, I. von, 7 vols. (tgh ed. Munich 1925- 31); 
Planck, J. W. von, 5 vols. (4th ed. Berlin 1913-30); 
Busch, L., and others, Das bitri^rtlu he (Jvsctzbiuh mtt 
besonderer Bcrucksiihti^urm drr Rn ht^fyetbumj dcs 
ReichsgvriihtSy 5 vols. (f)th ed. Berlin 192S). hV.r gen- 
eral views: lledemann, J. ^V., Das hini’oInJtc Rvdit 
und die neuc Zeit (Jena up 9V, 'Phur, A. von, (iruud- 
laffen und Ausbau des bin^erhiheii ( b'sctzhia lies (Stras- 
bourg 191S). For historical backgnaind: lledemann, 
J. W., Die ForU( hrittc des Zvi'ihiihts un m\. Jiihr- 
hunderty 2 vols. (Berlin 1910-30). Borchaid, E. M., 
Guide to the Late and Le^^al Litoaturc of Germany 
(Washington 1912) p. 56 97, contains a bil)lu>graphy 
of literature in English on the BCJB. English transla- 
tions of the BCiB are by Walter Loew y {The Gird (Unie 
of the German Emptie, Boston 1909) and by Chung 
Hui Wang {The German ('Aril (dodc, London 1907). 

CJKR(.)N1X)CRACY. OKI men and women still 
pos.scssed of their faculties have been dominant 
in social control and direction in all hiiniau 
societies. In civilized societies ancient and mod- 
ern the dominance of the aged appears to be 
the consequence essentially of their greater 
experience and balance in judgment as com- 
pared with that of younger persons, chiefly as 
a result of their more extensive experience with 
facts, human nature and social techniques, th(*ir 
control of the family and the family w'ealth 
and therefore the aggregate social wealth, and 
the fact that they have established themselves 
in powder to the consequent exclusion of the 
younger groups. In preliterate societies these 
same causes operate, but in addition the (dder 
groups are the ' repositories of the unwritten 
common law, of the magical group ceremonials 
and of the eepipment of these ceremonials. 
The share of power or influence accorded aged 
women varies but is usually confined to do- 
mestic life and economic activities such as 
primitive agriculture and home manufactures 
which may be carried on by women. Women's 
share of influence does not appear to be corre- 
lated with matrilineal descent or matriarchy. 
In primitive gerontocracies women arc univer- 
sally excluded from the dominating councils of 
elders. 


The term gerontocracy may be used to refer 
to the generalized dominance of the aged, but 
in historical descriptions of culture it should 
be confined to the tlt signalion of a formal jxit- 
tern of social organizaiion in which the aged 
are organi/ed into councils of elders. It may lie 
defined as the dominance through social con- 
trol of the upper age cla.ss among peoples who 
have no form of the state, no jM)liticai organi- 
zation or political control. This formal pattern- 
ing of society is limited in distribution and 
appears to be linked with secret societies, with 
w^arrior gradings and with other age grade or 
age class organizations. I'ormal age classifica- 
tions exist more widely than gerontocracy, ddiey 
are found among peojdcs who are highly or- 
ganized politically, such as the Incas and some 
North .\mcrican tribes. 

( Jerontocracy appears to be confined to the 
primitixe culture strata of Negro Africa —sur- 
viving in xxest .Africa on the margins of the 
development of the stale or political control, 
dominant among the more priinitixT cultures of 
the Bantu of Kenya colony in east .Africa and 
to the N(‘groid and .Australoid and mixed Negro- 
Australoid people's of Melanesia and Australia. 
In these cultures an ag(' clas.sifie\ili()n of com- 
munities is found with the oldest age groups 
functioning as a council of elders, d he eklers 
do not exercise the functions of chiefs or rulers; 
they do not possess legislative, judicial or exec- 
utive powx'i's. rhey act in a quasi-judicial capac- 
ity as arbitrators of a sort when there is a 
di.spute about damages in the community, and 
after hearing the facts they give their opinion 
on the common knv and on what damages 
should be paid, d'hey have no power to enforce 
the payment of the damages. Such geronto- 
cratic jiolitical control may be sharply con- 
trasted w'ith complete anarchy — an absence of 
both jiolitical and age class social control — as 
represented, for example, by the A'^urok Indians 
of northwest California and their cultural kin 
northward to the Columbia River. 

Considerations of gerontocracy by historians 
of culture have been deficient inasmuch as they 
have been confined to the institution in its 
Melanesian and Australian varieties. Rivers 
writing in 1911 w^as apparently ignorant of the 
existence of gerontoc racy in east Africa and his 
theories regarding the cultural linkages of the 
institution cannot be considered as valid until 
thoroughly reappraised in the light of the Afri- 
can data. Rivers, for example, makes much of 
the linkage of the dual social organization and 
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gerontocracy in Melanesia and considers these 
as intimately interrelated in development. But 
in Negro Africa there is no definite evidence of 
the present or past existence of the dual social 
organization. Loeb’s comparative study of secret 
societies also indicates that the subject requires 
reanalysis in the light of the history of secret 
societies. 

Judging chiefly from the distribution data, 
gerontocracy appears to be correlated in dis- 
tribution with the Negroid race. Where domi- 
nantly Australoid peoples, such as the Austra- 
lians, exhibit the institution it may be due to 
Negro influence and admixture. Negroid and 
Australoid races were once continuous in geo- 
graphical range from the Pacific around the 
littoral of the Indian Ocean to west Africa; and 
with this racial continuum, according to Fro- 
benius and others, there was an archaic culture 
continuum. '^Fhis culture continuum may have 
included the institution of gerontocracy. 

Whether gerontocracy is a form of social con- 
trol more archaic than the state or }>olitical 
government is very problematical and must 
remain so until the institution is more carefully 
investigated. 

W. C. MacLeod 

See: Social Organization; Secret Societies; Age 
Societies; Government; Primitive Law. 

Consult: Frazer, J. G., The Golden Boufrh, 12 vols. (3rd 
ed. London 1907-15) vol. i, p. 334-35; Loeb, E. M., 
“Tribal Initiations and Secret Societies” in University 
of California, Publications in American Archaeoloffy 
and Ethnology y vol. xxv (1929) 249 -88; Lowie, R. U., 
Primitive Society (New York 1920) p. 359-61; Mac- 
Leod, W. C., The Origin and History of Politics (New 
York 1931) chs. ii, vi; Powderrnaker, Hortense, 
“Leadership in Central and Southern Australia” in 
Economicay vol. viii (1928) 168-90; Rivers, W. H. R., 
The History of Melanesian Society y 2 vols. (C^ambridge, 
Eng. 1914) vol. ii, ch. xvii. 

GERRYMANDER is a term used to describe 
the abuse of power whereby the political party 
dominant at the time in a legislature arranges 
constituencies unequally so that its voting 
strength may count for as much as possible at 
elections and that of the other party or parties 
for as little as possible. To accomplish this de- 
sign it masses the voters of the opposing parties 
in a small number of districts and so distributes 
its own voters that they can carry a large number 
of districts by small majorities. 

The word gerrymander was derived in 1812 
from the name of Governor Elbridge Gerry, 
who allowed a bill apportioning Massachusetts 
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into districts of fantastic shapes to become a law. 
By 1840 gerrymandering was the common prac- 
tise in American legislation for the apportion- 
ment of seats in the national House of Repre- 
sentatives as well as in the state legislatures. As 
a result of gerrymanders the maps of congres- 
sional and legislative districts in some American 
states presented very striking irregularities in 
boundaries and in the shape of the different 
districts. For example, there was the famous 
“shoe string” district in Mississippi, about three 
hundred miles long and about twenty miles 
broad; a district in Pennsylvania resembling a 
dumb-bell; and in Illinois the “saddlebag” and 
the “belt line” districts. 

Various attempts have been made to check 
the practise in the United States by means of 
legislation or other agencies. 'The reapportion- 
ment act passed by Congress in 1842 reejuired 
the election of members of the House of Repre- 
sentatives from single member districts which 
should he composed of compact and contiguous 
territory. But while the districting remains in 
the hands of state legislatures great variations 
in construing the terms of the act must be ex- 
pected. Proposals have been made to abolish the 
system of districts and choose all representatives 
at large, but this would result in the complete 
denial of representation to the minority party. 
Legal action against the gerrymander is often 
possible, but jutlges hesitate to interfere with 
legislative discretion in such political matters. 
Moreover, legal rejection of a redistricting stat- 
ute may merely re\'ive an earlier gerrymandered 
apportionment which is likely to be even more 
grossly unfair because of the shifts of pupulation 
since its enactment. 'The referendum may some- 
times be used to veto a flagrant gerryunander, 
as was done in Ohio following a Republican 
redistricting act of 1915. A campaign of educa- 
tion carried on while apportionment acts are 
pending in state legislatures would considerably 
check the manipulation of districts. The most 
effective remedy, however, and the one which 
has probably been the most important factor 
in the relative absence of gerrymandering in 
Europe is the substitution of proportional repre- 
sentation for the single member district. 

Continental Europe has not been free from 
gerrymandering. Criticisms of Wahlkreisgeome^ 
trie in Switzerland were heard as early as the 
1870’s. When France changed from scrutin de 
lisle to scrutin nninominal in 1927, the new single 
member districts were flagrantly gerrymandered 
by the commission in charge of districting. But 
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the possibility of gerrymandering has been 
largely destroyed by the widespread adoption 
in Europe of the list system of voting with pro- 
portional representation. Especially is this true 
of the German electoral system, which prevents 
the wasting of any votes by cumulating the sur- 
plus votes from the smaller electoral districts 
for use in connection with a list of candidates 
for the Reich as a whole. 

'^I'radition has no doubt been a factor of some 
importance in hAirope. In many countries elec- 
tion districts largely follow traditional political 
or racial units. While the rcyM*esentation of cer- 
tain groups has often been restricted, it has 
rarely been through the fantastic rearrangement 
of preexisting districts. The rotten boroughs 
of England, while somewhat similar to gerry- 
mandering in their consequences, were a result 
not of any statute passed by Parliament but of 
the failure of Parliament to rearrange constitu- 
encies to meet changing social and economic 
conditions. The general retli strict! ng of parlia- 
mentary seats in iqiS w\as etfected by commis- 
sions composed of persons in whose integrity 
and independence the House of Commons had 
confidence. 'Phe principles they were to follow' 
were laid down in advance by the House. 'J'here 
was no gerrymandering, since the practise is not 
in accord w’ith English political traditions. Aus- 
tralian politics, on the other hand, have wit- 
nessed considerable apportionment manipula- 
tion, especially on the part of the Labour gov- 
ernments of Qiu*ensland and the anti-Labour 
governments of X’ictoria. 

William Seal Carpenter 
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in American Political Siience Revieiv, vol. xxv (1931) 
634-49; Sharp, W. R., “The New French Electoral 
Law and the Elections of 1928” in Ameriian Political 
Science Review, vol. xxii (1928) 684-98. 

GERSHUNI, GRIGORY ANDREYEVICH 
(1870-1908), Russian revolutionist. He was orig- 
inally interested in purely educational w'ork 


among the workers, but interference by the au- 
thorities and attempts by the political police to 
divert his legal activities to the service of their 
own ends caused him about 1900 to joiti the 
revolutionary movement. He was one of the 
founders of the Socialist- Rev'olutionary party, 
took a part in the drafting of its program and 
directed until his arrest in May, 1903, its terror- 
ist activities, as head of its Fighting Organiza- 
tion. In 1904 he was tried and received a tletith 
sentence, W'hich was commuted to life imprison- 
ment. After escaping from Siberia in the fall of 
1906 he {)articipated in hVbruary, 1907, in the 
convention of the Socialist-Revolutionary party 
held in I'inland and inlluenced its resolutions 
on the complex issues which faced the party in 
connection w ith its participation in the Second 
Duma. He remained politically active until he 
succumbed to ilisease. 

(jcrshuni, an almost legendary figure to the 
Russian masses, was a man of uncommon wdll 
power, exceptional ability as leader and organ- 
izer and a rare sense of political realities. Unlike 
the terrorists of the earlier generation he did not 
regard terrorism as the ]>rincipal means of over- 
throw’ing the government or even of forcing 
concessions from it. He maintained that with 
the spread of revolutionary sentiments political 
assassinations in retaliation for governmental 
repression were increasingly inevitable. They 
were a sheer w'aste of lives and energy when left 
to unorganized individual initiative; but if car- 
ried out under centralized control by a revo- 
lutionary party they could, through adecpiate 
j)reparation , proper timing of the attack and 
careful choice of object, be made very effec- 
tive both in impressing public opinion and in 
disorganizing the repressive machinery of the 
state, d'errorism should be merely one of the 
manifold activities of the party, but for technical 
reasons it should be strictly isolated from the 
others, which although clandestine nevertheless 
involved comparatively wide contacts; it should 
be delegated to a special group, the Fighting 
Organization. He insisted that as soon as civil 
liberties were achieved the terror as a form of 
socialist action would have to be discarded. 

Alexander (Gourvitch 

GERSON, JOHN (Jean Charlier de) (1363- 
1429), French church reformer. In 1395 Gerson 
became chancellor of the University of Paris and 
began to play an impt)rtant role in h rench poli- 
tics and in the ecclesiastical struggles over the 
schism. In 1415 he was sent to the Council of 
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Constance, where he took a prominent part in 
the most significant discussions. His opposition 
to the doctrine of tyrannicide, by which John 
Petit had justified the murder of the duke of 
Orleans by the duke of Burgundy, aroused the 
latter’s enmity and forced Gerson to flee from 
Constance in i4i<S. In the next year he settled 
in Lyons, where he was active as a preacher, 
educator and writer. 

Cierson tried to establish peace in church and 
stale and was one of the leaders of the conciliar 
movement. His policy was always one of com- 
promise. Just as he endeavored to reconcile 
scholasticism and mysticism into a reformed 
mystical theology he strove in his plan for the 
reform of the churcli to maintain and support 
the okl system of church organization, elimi- 
nating its disadvantages by establishing the new 
doctrine of the superiority of the councils. As 
early as 1401) he attempted to prove in De auferi- 
hilitatc papaCy a treatise w ritten for the Council 
of Pisa, the possibility of dethroning the schis- 
matic popes, maintaining firmly, how'cvcr, in 
opposition to Marsiliiis of Padua and William 
of Ockham, the doctrine of the divine basis of 
the papacy and the immutability of the ecclesi- 
astical hierarchy and monarchy. A similar op- 
portunism marks his s]Heches at Constance and 
his other works, especially Dc potestate ecclesi- 
astica et or iginv juris (Paris 1417?). By making a 
distinction between the authority of an oiTice 
derived from God and the fretjuently erring 
incumbent of the office he established the divine 
character of the papacy and of papal authority, 
at the same time emphasizing the superiority 
of the church and its councils over the papacy. 
Nevertheless, self-government should be the 
exception rather tlian the rule in church admin- 
istration, for papal government has been or- 
dained by Cjod. Whenever it becomes necessary, 
however, the church may by its councils limit 
papal powx-r. Upon this doctritie Gerson rested 
the possibility of the reform of the papacy. 

Gerson ’s political theories also show a some- 
what weak policy of compromise. In several 
great political speeches delivered before the 
French court he recognized as the ideal state a 
strong monarchy regulated by religion and rea- 
son and requiring the cooperation of the three 
estates, especially of the nobility. He believed 
in the independence of the temporal power in 
so far as it was not antagonistic to faith and the 
church. Because of his doctrine of the supremacy 
of the councils Gerson came to be regarded as 
an ardent proponent of Gallicanisrn. It is doubt- 


ful, however, whether he w^ould ever have sub- 
scribed to its principles. 

Richard Scholz 

Works: I'he best edition of Gerson’s works is by 
L. E. Dupin, 5 vols. (Antwerp 1706). 

Comult: Schwab, J. B., Johannes Gerson (Wurzburg 
1858); Connolly, J. L., John Gerson (Louvain 1928). 

GERTZENSTEIN, MIKHAIL YAKOVLE- 
VICH. See Hertzhnstein, Mikhail Yakov- 
levich. 

GERVINUS, GEORG GOTTFRIED (1805- 
71), German historian. After abandoning a com- 
mercial career (Jervinus became a student of F. 
C. SchloSvSer at Heidelberg. In 1835 he was 
appointed professor of history at Heidelberg and 
in 1836 at Giittingen. As one of the group of 
seven Gottingen professors w^ho protested 
against King Ernst August’s breach of the 
constitution he was deprived of his post and 
returned to Heidelberg. In 1848 he became a 
member of the Frankfort Assembly but soon 
resigned because of political disagreements. 

Gervinus’ work as a historian is characterized 
by a greater appeal to the political feeling of his 
nation than to the moral feeling of the individ- 
ual. In the concluding volume of his Gcscinchte 
der poetischeu Natioual-Literafur der Deutschcri 
(5 vols., Leipsic 1835-42, later enlarged under 
the title of Geschichte der deiitschen Dichtuiig^ 
5th ed., 5 vols., 1871-74), which represents the 
first great attempt to combine the history of 
literature with a study of the political and social 
currents of the time, he expressed the wish that 
the nation, having reached the culmination of 
literary greatness with Schiller and Goethe, 
might turn to practical political deeds. A typical 
representative of constitutional liberalism, Ger- 
vinus was likewise one of the most ardent cham- 
pions of federalism, considering the preservation 
of the particularism of the local German states 
within a strong federation {Bundesstaat) a solu- 
tion of the national problem. This particularism, 
he believed, was inherent in the Germanic 
spirit and was largely responsible for the cul- 
tural development of Germany. The Deutsche 
Zeitung, which he founded in 1847, propagated 
these ideas and his Geschichte des neunzehnten 
Jahrhunderts seit den Wiener Vertrdgen (8 vols., 
Leipsic 1855-66) is based largely on the view 
that history is a development toward freedom 
and democracy. The appearance of the intro- 
duction to this work in 1853, in which these 
general principles were indicated, brought upon 
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him a charge of high treason and a withdrawal of 
his professorship. Gervinus disapproved pas- 
sionately of the methods of Bismarck. He was 
full of indignation at the war of 1 866 and he died 
not reconciled by the events of 1870-71. 

Alfrud Sti-hn 

Consult: G. G. Gewinus Lehni ron ihm svlh%t — iS(H) 
(Lcipsic 1X93); Dorfth Johannes, Gervinus nh /n\~ 
torisdier Dvnkcr^ Ciebdiichtiiehe UntersLichunaen, 
vol, li, pi. 2 ((iothii T904;; I .ehtnann, Kmil, 
jried Gen inus (Itambur^ 1871), ti. 1>> Kdith Dixon 
(Ivondon 1872); Rychner, Max, G. G\ Gervinus 
(Berne i(j22). 

GESELL, SILVIO (1862-1930), German 
money reformer, Gesell lived for many years in 
Buenos Aires, where he became a wealtliy mer- 
chant, and later spent some time in Switzerland, 
engaging in farming and writing. In April, J919, 
he joined the Soviet cabinet of Bavaria as min- 
ister of finance. During tiie Argentine money de- 
flation of the late eighties he developed the doc- 
trine of “free money,” the later version of w hieh 
togetlier with his plan of land reform inspired 
the movement for a “free economy.” The move- 
ment, particularly vigorous in the early post- 
war years, included the Swiss and German Frei- 
land-Freigeld Bund and similar organizations, 
which met at their first international convention 
in Basel in 1923. 

Gcscll’s .scheme of social reform is intended to 
eliminate non-labor incomes, such as interest 
and rent, the existence of which in the present 
system he attributes to the inequality inherent in 
the relationship between the buyer and the seller 
of commodities in the market. While commodi- 
ties because of their perishalalilv exercise a de- 
mand for money which cannot he delayed for 
long, money which is not spent for comsunijition 
purposes "-funds w hich are saved and spent only 
when a surplus is realized thenBy, or mercantile 
capital — can he withdrawn from the market 
without a loss in value. Because of this advantage 
the holders of money are able to command a 
premium which is not related to mercantile 
profit, a differential between the price paid to 
the producer and the true value of the commod- 
ity. When the prices at wBich merchants can 
sell fall and this diBcrential disappears, mercan- 
tile capital withdraws from the market, a tempo- 
rary breakdown of circulatory processes ensues 
and stocks deteriorate. The jiossibility of exact- 
ing such a differential, called by Gesell primary 
interest or exchange interest, imparts to money 
the characteristic of capital. Capital goods func- 
tion as capital because they can be purchased 
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only for money; their production is restricted, so 
that their yield would not fail b':l(»\\ the level of 
primary interest. In order to aboiish jirimary 
interest ( resell ])ropo'^'t'd to c-liminale the siipeii- 
orily of iiK'ney oxerconunodititvs by inlrotiucing 
‘‘slirinking ’ rnonev which woiihl 

weekly lose o.i percent ol ils face value, a rise 
in its j>urehasing pf>\\ei being pre\enled hv a 
properly direeted eurreiu y {>oliey . Such money 
could tK)t lie \yjthhelil ironi t)u' market; it would 
cease to earn ]>rimarv intia-e.st and become fre<‘. 

(rCvSell s ianti reform seluane is nt't so original, 
lie proposed the nationalization of land and its 
leasing to the higliesl bitlder. 'flK' rent reeeiy'od 
by the state wia/ld allow the payment of interest 
to the original owners and the gradual amortiza- 
tion of tlieir ca]>ital. After this tfie rent revenue 
yyoiild he used to reduce taxes, to proyide for 
mothers" pcfisiotis, old age pensions and the like. 

b'uAN'z Haukr 

hnfyortunt rcork^' Die Rt fon/uition in, Munatirseti a!s 
JifuiAu x-unt u>ziale}i Stiinr (liuciue^ AiO's Die 

thiturlnke Wnt^duiftsordnun;^ dunh Ftrtkiud und FrrD 
field (Les Hants Cientwevs i<)ih, (>th eel. Berne 1924). 

Consult: Lanaclutkc, 1 1 ., 'J'nu\( kfnnth und Sdneund- 
f'ihi ids BVi/e 2'///' zutsfosen ll’nlsdiuR (lena J925); 
We).relin, W., Tuusi l:so‘:rtiihsinu\ und /’Vr 7 i/i A/ (Munich 
1921): Haher, I'., Gntersudiuueien uher Jrriunwr mo- 
derner Geldverhessevet (jena 1920). 

GESHOV, IVAN KVS'FR.VriKV (184(^-1924), 
Bulgarian statewsrrem. Geshov attended Owens 
("ollege in England and became one of the very 
few among the Bulgarian youtli in 'rurkish times 
to po.sse.ss a good education and a knowledge of 
world affairs. In 1872 he returned to Bulgaria to 
take an actiye ]>art in the early struggles of his 
people against d’urkisli domination. He became 
prominent politically and was chief of the 
People’s jxarty (Narodna) for many years. 

(jeshov was appointed finaiK'ial director of 
Jvastern Rumelia in 1882 ami a little later head 
of the National Bank in Sofia, which he helped 
to reorganize on the model of the he.st national 
hanks in western luirojxe. In 1885 he introduced 
the postal .sayings hanks, h'roin 1894 to 1897 he 
served as minister of finance and gave most of 
his attention to the dev(T)pmenl of the coopera- 
tive movement and to encouraging the handi- 
crafts, wBich for many years had been suffering 
from the industrial competition of the w'est. 
Under his direction the agricultural banks were 
reorganized in 1894. (kvshov also reorganized 
the system of taxation in order to make it mor(.‘ 
equitable; direct taxes w’cre reduced and the 
number of indirect taxes increased. 
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As a diplomat he stressed the pan-Slav point 
of view, insisting upon the maintenance of good 
relations with Russia, which lie considered the 
protector of Bulgaria, lie also tried to preserv'c 
the friendship of Great Britain. In the ncwvs- 
paper Maritsa he agitated for a Rumelia freed of 
the I'urkish yoke; when JCastern Rumelia broke 
aw'ay from 'Burkey and declared itself united to 
Bulgaria in 18S5 he made a fruitless visit to 
Copenhagen to persuade the Russian czar to 
give his approval to this move, which provoked a 
Balkan war. He also helped negotiate the ensu- 
ing peace of 1886. In 1911 he became prime 
minister and played a significant part in the 
formulation of the Balkan alliance. Although 
chief of Bulgaria’s bourgeois party, he put 
through many measures that were beneficial to 
the masses. Despite his strong nationalist senti- 
ment he was an outstanding pacifist, preferring 
on almost all occasions conciliation and compro- 
mise to drastic action. 

R. H. Markham 

Important zvorks: V alliance halkanique (Paris 1915); La 
genese de la guerre mondiale — la dehddc de r alliance bal- 
kanique (Berne 1919). 

Consult: Bulj?arska Akadcmiya na Naukite, Jz'an 
Evstraiiez’ Gcslioz\ vsldedy i dieynost ( 1 . K. Geshov, 
views and activities) (Sofia 1926). 

GESNER, JOHANN MATTHIAS (1691- 
1761), German educator. As principal of the 
Leipsic Thomasschule Gesner reformed the 
study of ancient languages in a neohumanistic 
direction. While professor at (hittingen he 
founded a training school for teachers and a 
German society after the pattern of Gottsched’s 
society in Lei{)sic. He put an end to rote learning 
of grammar and construing of texts, substituting 
'‘cursory” reading to cjuicken the growth of 
natural aptitudes, understanding, taste and abil- 
ity of expression in one’s mother tongue. He 
was an early advocate of the conversational 
method of learning languages. 

Gesner organized the new" German classical 
school (Ge/ehrtenschulc) and introduced classic 
authors in place of Christian Latin writers. He 
rejected the traditional humanistic formal dis- 
cipline in favor of the new ideal of ethico-hu- 
manist culture and defended his ideas success- 
fully against mechanical traditional humanism, 
Pietistic fears of classical learning and utilitarian 
fanaticism. He advocated the state school and a 
somewhat one-sided neohumanistic uniform ele- 
mentary course of six years, designed for the 
needs of the merchant and laboring classes, an 


intermediate course for the acquirement of polite 
culture and a higher course to prepare for the 
university. 

Robert Reigbert 

Consult: Paulsen, Friedrich, Geschidite des gelehnen 
IhiterrichtSy 2 vols. (3rd ed. Herliri 1921) vol. ii, p. 
17-30; Michaclis, J>., Memoria Johann Matthias 
Gesner (Gottinj^en 1761); Finest i, I. A., Narratio de 
J. M. Gesnero (l>eipsic 1762V, Saupe, IL, Uher Johann 
Matthias (jcsner (Weimar 1856I, and (Jot linger Pro- 
fessoren ((iotha 1S72); Ki kstein, F. A., Programm der 
Thomasschule (l.,eipsic 1869). 

GESTALT. I’hc term Gestalt is a short name 
for a category of thought comparable to other 
general categories like substance, causality, func- 
tion. But Gestalt may be considered more than 
simply an addition to preexisting conceptual 
principles; its generality is so great that one is 
forced to ask whether causality itself or sub- 
stance does not fall legitimately under it; or ex- 
pressed differently, whether the conception of 
causality as it has develo]K^d since Hume must 
not from the point of view^ of Gestalt be radically 
altered. 'The aspect of the universe to which the 
Gestalt category applies has occupied human 
thought since ancient times. Its eswsence is found 
in two main problems: first, the problem of the 
relation between a whole and its parts; and, 
second, the problem of the harmony, adapted- 
ness or teleological perfection of certain mor- 
phological structures and types of behavii)r. In 
modern times the attempted solution of these 
probleiTis has played a leading role both in biol- 
ogy and in certain philosophical disciplines like 
aesthetics, epistemology, logic and ethics. 

'Fhe development of the new (xestalt concept 
occurred, how"ever, in neither of these fields but 
in psychology. 'Fhe reason is not dillicult to dis- 
cover. In philosophy, where consideration of the 
relevant problems had led to teleological as op- 
posed to causal solutions, emphasis had come to 
be placed on a realm of being different from 
nature, at least from nature as treated by jdiysics 
and chemistry. In biology, on the other hand, 
the same problems have been obscured and dis- 
torted by the Darwinistic concept of biological 
survival value, i.c. by the category of utility. The 
relation of the organism to its organs, the unity 
of structure possessed by each organ itself, the 
coordination of different organs in behavior and 
finally the adaptedness of behavior to the envi- 
ronment of the organism — all these facts were 
regarded through the spectacles of a category 
which may be described as teleology reduced to 
mechanism through utility. 
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Psychology late in the last century had not 
c,ome under the strong influences operative in 
philosophy and biology. The decisive step in the 
new direction was taken by Charles von hdiren- 
fels (“Uber Gestaltqualitiitcn” in Viertcljahr- 
schrift fiir wisscnschaftliche Philosophies vol. xiv, 
1890, no. 3, p. 249-92), who pointed out facts 
of the utmost importance for psychology which 
had been more or less overlooked by the tradi- 
tional schools. Me asked, for example: When one 
hears a melody, what does one hcar.^ The usual 
answer, tones, is insiinicient for two reasons: 
first, if a melody consisting of six tones is pre- 
sented to one person, he will hear more than the 
sum of what six persons would hear if each had 
been presented with one of the tones onl\; and, 
second, it is possible to change every tone of the 
melody by transposing it either into a different 
octave or into a different key, and yet the melody 
will remain the same. I'herefore another answer 
to the question must be found, and this new 
answer must recognize the fact that in the indi- 
viduals experience of the melody something else 
is real besides the tones. Since the chief element 
in the dominant psychological system of the time 
was the sensation anti since the bulk of the sen- 
sation was considered to be its quality, Ehreiifels 
guvv the name of quality to this new existential 
datum which was not a sensation. He called it 
a GestalUjualitdi ^ which may be adequately 
translated as form-tiuality if one keeps in mind 
that the second part of this term emphasizes the 
existential aspect of the first and puts it thereby 
on the same level of reality with sensory qualities 
like blue, red, sweet. 

At first no other claim w'as made for the con- 
cept of GcstaltquaHtdt than that of its being a 
necessary psychological concept which must be 
treated on ecpial terms wdth the older ones but 
which could well be harmonized with diem 
through treating the (tcstaJlquahtdl as something 
added to the original sum of sensory data. Unsat- 
isfactory as this solution w^as, the great achieve- 
ment of Khrenfels in pointing out this new field 
bore ample fruit in tlie many experimental in- 
vestigations carried on after 1S95 by a small but 
vigorous group of psychologists at the University 
of Graz. They investigated properties of such 
wholes as possessed Gestaltqualitdt and devel- 
oped the theory that they were of pure mental 
extrasensory origin created by a mental function 
which in opposition to current empiristic or re- 
productive theories they called the process of 
production. Seen in a larger frame this theory is 
vitalistic. It presupposes the whole mechanism 
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of sensations, each depending on its particular 
stimulus, the totality presenting no more than a 
mosaic of dillerent sense impressions whose geo- 
metrical order is determined by the geometrical 
pattern of the retinal image. But unit formations 
and the shape of the units so formed are referred 
to a new factor which operates upon the sensory 
material. Thus two principles were believed to be 
operative in the perception of Gestalt jdienom- 
eiia: a mechanistic, machinelike sensory process 
and an extrasensory creative mental function. 

Parallel to this development another, which 
w’as also to contribute to the modern Gestalt 
concept, w as taking place in the study of behav- 
ior. Driesch, the biologist-philo.sopher, tried to 
explain action by two similar principles. 'Phe 
one, corresponding to the sensory meclianism, is 
the retlex mechanism; the other, corresponding 
to the jiroiluction process, is what Driesch called 
the psychoid. d’he lirst supplied on a strictly 
mechanistic basis the material of behavior; the 
second regulated these reflexes and transformed 
them into coordinated and meaningful behavior, 
h'or Driesch the significance of behavior was one 
of the main conclusive arguments in favor of 
vitalism. 

Such association with vitalism was, however, 
unfavorable to the development of the Gestalt 
idea. With a sound scientific instinct most psy- 
chologists and biologists shunned th(‘ introduc- 
tion of vital istic principles, with the result that 
the (iestalt idea, since it seemed to rest on a 
vitalistic foundation and certainly was not com- 
patible with the traditional mechanism, was 
more or less neglected. 

It was not until a full twenty years after the 
publication of Ehrenfels’ original paper that the 
concept was further dev^eloped. The bearing of 
this new dev elopment is most easily understood 
when the relation between mechanism and vital- 
ism is reconsidered. Both views involve the ac- 
ceptance of the. laws of physics which emphasize 
the machinelike nature of events, incapable of 
explaining the order of life or mind. 'Vo mecha- 
nistic eyes this order in events is nothing but the 
result of the blind reactions of “organismic ma- 
chines” which have developed by trial and error 
and elimination of the unfit. Vitalism did recog- 
nize the reality of order but to explain it found 
it necessary to assume a new entity whose sole 
function was to create that order which was inex- 
plicable on purely mechanistic principles. Thus 
logically vitalism needed mechanism. A solution 
of the vitalistic-mechanistic dilemma had to be 
very radical. It involved the acceptance of the 
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reality of form and order, but in order that these 
should be kept within a strictly scientific system 
the vitalistic force which was held to create them 
had to be rcj('ctcd. Further, since the existence 
of such a force followed logically from the ac- 
ceptance of form and order and of mechanism, 
it was the latter that had to be rejected. 

The solution of the problem was indicated by 
JVlax Wertheimer and W. Kohler. The first state- 
ment of the new point of view came in Wert- 
heimer’s paper “Experimentelle Studien \ibcr 
das Sehen von Hewegung” {Zciischrift fiir Psy- 
chologic^ vol. Ixi, 1912, p. 161-265). Both Wert- 
heimer and Kohler pointed out that the idea 
that form and order can be produced only by 
preexisting machines which are as unconcerned 
about their products as is a lathe about the 
screws it turns out is a view totally alien to the 
developing science of physics. On the contrary, 
the world of physics reveals on every hand order 
arising from the specific properties of substances 
and processes in relation. In physics it is as un- 
necessary to introduce rigid constraints and pre- 
existing devices to explain orderly distribution 
in equilibrium or the transition from one state 
to another as it is to assume a supernatural force 
for this purpose. Spontaneous self-distribution 
of process, producing functional wholes, is a 
concept employed, if not expressly enunciated, 
by every modern physicist. Once this is recog- 
nized, the physics of organic processes need no 
longer be made in terms of machine controlled 
events. If brain processes show functional wholes 
produced by self-distribution of process, then 
the Gestalt qualitdtcn find a natural explanation. 
They appear as properties of spatially or tem- 
porally extended wholes. If these wholes are 
conceived as the mental correlates of physiologi- 
cal functional wholes aroused by the total stimu- 
lus constellation within a system with its own 
specific properties, it is possible to abandon at 
one stroke the sensory mosaic which nobody has 
ever observed and the process of production 
which is equally fictitious, at the same time re- 
taining the reality of form. The scope of the 
Gestalt category is also enlarged far beyond the 
pale of the Gcstaltqua/itdty since both the wholes 
themselves which have these qualities and the 
organization of the field into these wholes be- 
come aspects of one and whe same problem {see 
Consciousness for fuithcr discussion of this 
psychophysical isomorphism). 

From the same principles is derived an expla- 
nation of behavior, or action, with its charac- 
teristic of adaptedness. Only the most general 


outline of the explanation can be drawn here. 
Briefly, the physical environment by affecting 
the sense organs sets up on the surface of the 
organism the conditions for a dynamic organi- 
zation of process within the organism, the physi- 
ological counterpart of the world of direct expe- 
rience. As a rule these distributions are not quiet 
or static but are under stress and contain energy 
which can be consumed in transforming them 
and relieving pressure. Millions of such organi- 
zations are, geometrically, equally as possible as 
the one actually in existence at any time; but 
according to a very general law of Gestalt theory, 
called the law of Prdgnanz, the best possible 
equilibrium will be achieved, the actual organi- 
zation will be as “good” as the conditions allow, 
with regard to closedness, articulation, consist- 
ency of the particular wholes on the one hand 
and of the total field on the other. 1’he distribu- 
tion of the stimulation on the sense surface, how- 
ever, limits the “goodness’^ wiiich the develop- 
ment of perceptual organization can achieve. 
Stresses always remain within the perceptual 
field and therefore the most frequent way of 
transforming this organization is through action. 
If one sees an “attractive” object one is actually 
attracted by it and tends to approach it, i.e. the 
organization of the psychophysical field contains 
a pull which is relieved by the movement of the 
body. Thus action is directly adapted to direct 
experience because it is regulated by it in a 
perfectly natural w^ay. Thus according to the 
Gestalt concept meaningful behavior remains 
meaningful in theory, in contrast with the mod- 
ern doctrine wdiich tries to reduce behavior to 
a sequence of original and conditioned reflexes 
and to make it thereby devoid of any meaning 
or significance. Because of this new emphasis 
the Gestalt point of view will be of great and 
increasing value as it is applied to the whole field 
of social studies. 

At this point the question may be raised: in 
what sense is the Gestalt idea a new category? 
Scientists had come to believe that they would 
know the whole universe if they knew the prop- 
erties at each particular point at each particular 
moment. Now it is recognized that there are 
many things, such as the Gestaltqualitdten of 
FJircnfels, which do not belong to space and 
time points but to larger space-time volumes. 
In other words, analysis if it wants to reveal the 
universe in its completeness has to stop at the 
wholes, whatever their size, which possess func- 
tional reality. Neither substance nor energy nor 
events prove to be divisible ad libitum. There- 
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fore, instead of starting with the elements and 
deriving the properties of the wholes from them 
a reverse process is necessary, i.e. to try to un- 
derstand the properties of parts from the prop- 
erties of wholes. The chief content of Gestalt as 
a category is this view of the relation of parts 
and wholes involving the recognition of intrinsic 
real dynamic whole-properties. 

From this point of view causality falls under 
the Gestalt category. Hume attempted to reduce 
causality to mere factual sequences of point 
events. When it is said that A causes B, in reality 
no more is meant, according to Hume, than that 
A is followed by B. But here the example of the 
melody is in point: with equal right Hume might 
have said that there are the six tones, one after 
the other, and nothing between them. And yet 
a melody is not only something very different 
from the sum of the tones, it not only provides 
the tones with properties they do not possess 
outside the melody, but it also carries within 
itself its own law. The se(|ucnce of tones pro- 
duced by a dog running over the keyboard of a 
piano is certainly no IcvSs causally determined 
than the sequence of tones in a melody, but its 
determination is of a different kind. Tliese ran- 
dom tones are the incidental result of an activity 
which in itself may be coherent and unitary but 
which is not concerned with the production of 
tones; no tone therefore depends on any other 
tone, each resulting entirely from the dog’s move- 
ments. In the melody, on the other hand, each 
and every tone gains its significance by its place 
in the whole, so that all are interdependent and 
come into existence at their proper moment be- 
cause of that interdependence. Or, from another 
angle, even if chanticleer crowed every morning 
just before sunrise, this regular sequence would 
be no more a causal one than any other sequence. 
More generally speaking, two causal sequences, 
divisible into ABC,., and C, . . . respec- 
tively, may occur in such a way that A is always 
followed by Jj, i? by B-^ and so forth and yet 
may remain absolutely independent. According 
to the only significant law% ABC... form one 
series, A^ B^ C^ . . . another. Then law can no 
longer mean the mere statement of sequences 
but must refer to real functional wholes akin to 
melodies; scientific law must state, under the 
Gestalt category, the intrinsic properties of such 
spatial and temporal wholes. These wholes may 
legitimately be called meaningful, whereas the 
random sequence of tones is certainly perfectly 
meaningless, and thus again meaning pervades 
the applications of the Gestalt category. 
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To summarize: the Gestalt category wherever 
it is applied in science signifies the attempt to 
find within the mass of phenomena coherent 
functional wholes, to treat them as lull ju'imary 
realities and to uniierstand the behavior of these 
wholes as well as of their parts, from whole 
rather than from part laws. To apply the cate- 
gory of cause and effect means to find out which 
parts of nature stand in the cause-effect relation. 
Similarly, to apply the Gestalt category means 
to find out which parts of nature belong as parts 
to functional wholes, to discover their position 
in these wholes, their degree of relative inde- 
pendence and the articulation of larger wholes 
into subwholes. Since most w holes are organized 
into more or less independent subwholes, each 
larger whole m.iy ultimately be proved to be a 
subwhole of a still larger one; and only the prog- 
ress of science can show where each whole has 
its final boundaries or whether this final bound- 
ary df)es not coincide with the boundaries of the 
universe. 

The significance of this new approach is indi- 
cated by the tendency among modern students 
in other fields to attack the aame problem of 
the w'hole-part relationship and tf) reach similar 
although less far reaching solutions. In biology 
C. M. Child has tried to derive morphological 
development as well as behavior from physiolog- 
ical gradients, i.e. from relevant, non-atoinistic 
properties of the systems. In German psychol- 
ogy several schools have developed Gestalt con- 
cepts, all differing from the Gestalt theory by an 
ultimate dualism. A good account of these and 
of the older attempts may be found in a paper 
by h)gon Brunswik (“Prinzipienfragen der Ge- 
stalttheorie” in Bciirdgc zur Problcmgeschichte 
der Psychologies Jena 1 929, p. 78- 149). The basic 
tendencies in physics have been referred to. In 
philosophy particular interest attaches to the 
theories of Jan C. Smuts, whose principle of 
holism has many points of contact with Gestalt, 
although it is not quite clear how far he con- 
ceives of holism as in nature and how far as a 
principle above nature; and to the philosophy of 
Whitehead, whose searching analysis of physics 
and metaphysics results in conclusions very sim- 
ilar to those of the Gestalt theory although his 
ultimate metaphysical solution seems to be dif- 
ferent. 

K. Koffka 

See: Psychology; Mechanism and Vitalism. 

Consult: K6hler, W., Gestalt Psychohffy (New York 
1929); Wertheimer, Max, tlber Gestalttheoriey Sym- 
posion, Sonderdrucke. vol. i (Erlangen J925), and 
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“Untersuchungen zur Lehre von der Gestalt” in Psy- 
chologische Forschung, vol. iv (1923) 301-50; KofFka, 
K., “Psychologic der Wahrnehmung” in International 
Congress of Psychology, viii (Groningen 1927) p. 159- 
65; Helson, Harry, “The Psychology of Cxestalt” in 
American Journal of Psychology ^ vol. xxxvi (1925) 342- 
70, 494-526, and vol. xxxvii (1926) 25 -62, 189-223; 
Scheerer, M., Die Lehre von der Gestalt (Berlin 1931). 

GHAZZALI, ABU-HAMID MUHAMMAD 
IBN MUHAMMAD AL-TUSI AL-SHAFPl 
AL- (1058-1111), Persian philosopher and re- 
ligious reformer. Al-Ghazzali studied law at an 
early age and became the leading disciple of the 
Imam-el Haramayn. After the latter’s death he 
taught canon law at the Academy of Nizarn-al 
Mulk in Bagdad. At that time he tended toward 
skepticism, but after a study of the various 
schools of Muslim thought experienced a religi- 
ous conversion and accepted the mystic doc- 
trines of Sufism. In 1107 after a number of years 
passed in travel and retreat he was recalled to 
teach at Naysabiir. Finally he returned to his 
native town, 'Fus, where he founded a school for 
jurists. 

Al-Ghazzali has related in his vivid autobiog- 
raphy, the Munqidh (French translation by Bar- 
bier de Meynard in Journal asiatique^ 7th ser., 
vol. ix, 1877, p. 5 -93), how he was struck by the 
waning of faith and religious sentiment in Islam 
and consecrated himself to the task of reviving 
the dying religion. This decadence he considered 
due primarily not to the political confusion of 
the period but rather to the wrongful UvSe of 
reason in the problems of metaphysics and reli- 
gion. He therefore attacked the neo-Platonic 
tendencies of the Hellenizing scholastics, such as 
I'arabi and Avicenna, in his celebrated work the 
Tahdfut (I’he overthrow of philosophers, Cairo 
1303). In it he pointed out the vanity and futility 
of pure reason and claimed to prove that all 
scholastic argument w^as fraught with error and 
incapable of proving the most fundamental 
truths, such as the existence of a creator. In vari- 
ous writings al-Ghazzall also pnnested against 
the school of the rationalist theologians, called 
Mutakallims, partisans of scholastic argumenta- 
tion, or Kaldm, He declared that reason as the 
basis of proof was adapted only to the highest 
intellects and not to the mass of the people and 
that religion and law must therefore be founded 
upon education, imitation and custom. He him- 
self wrote for popular use a voluminous treatise 
entitled the Ihyd (The resurrection of the religi- 
ous sciences, 4 vols., Cairo 1312), the clearest 
and most adequate expression of orthodox Is- 


lamic theology. In it he expounded the prin- 
ciples of religion, morality and mysticism, de- 
pending only upon the traditional proofs and 
upon sayings or anecdotes relating to the most 
respected characters in the theology of Islam. 
The section on morality explains what ethical 
habits and customs should be followed in vari- 
ous social situations and analyzes the evil pas- 
sions with much acumen. 'Fhe section on com- 
mercial law discusses the various types of con- 
tract and gives an excellent analysis of the theory 
of sales. The mystic element, while very subtle, 
is comparatively restrained. I’he Ihyd estab- 
lished Mussulman orthodoxy at a time when 
there was a definite need for clearly stated be- 
liefs; it has been an important factor in the per- 
manence and stability of Islam. 

B. Carra dh Vaux 

Consult: Carra de Vaux, B., Gai^ali (Paris 1902); Asin 
Palacios, MiRUcl, Algazel (Sarajjossa 1901); Mac- 
Donald, D. B., “'Phe I^ifc of al-Ghazzal?” in Ameri- 
can Oriental Journal, vol. xx (1899) 71-132, 

and DriTlopment of Muslim Theology, Jurisprudetu e 
and Constitutional Theory (New York 1903) pt. iii, ch. 
iv. 

GHETTO. The origin of this term is a matter 
of dispute. The most popular theory is that it 
derives from the Italian ^hetta, meaning cannon 
or casting factory. It was presumably first used 
to describe a cjuarter of \Tnicc which was situ- 
ated near such a factory and w hich in 1516 was 
enclosed by walls and gates and declared to be 
the sole part of the city open to Jewdsh settle- 
ment. Other theories are that the word derives 
from the Italian horghetto (a small, negligible 
section of a town) or from the vulgar Italian 
guetto, or guitto (a filthy creature), or from the 
German Gitter (bars). The assumption that it 
derives from the Hebrew (indicating separa- 
tion, segregation) is unwarranted, since except 
in some documents at Rome that term is not 
one of the many synonyms used in the Hebrew 
records to express such meaning. In any case, 
the institution antedates the word and the latter 
is used currently in several ways. It indicates not 
only the legally established, compulsory ghetto 
(a section of a city in which all Jews must reside, 
other quarters being closed to them, at certain 
hours even for transit) but also the voluntary 
congregation of urban Jews in a separate quar- 
ter, a phenomenon known in every land of the 
Diaspora centuries before compulsion was exer- 
cised and still common. By analogy the word is 
currently used to describe similar quarters of 
non-Jewish groups. This usage is justified by the 
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fact th at the rise of the Jewish ghetto is basically 
similar to the rise of quarters of other groups 
differing in language, religion, race or general 
culture from the surrounding majority popula- 
tion, such as immigrant quarters, Negro quar- 
ters in American cities, European quarters in 
Asiatic cities, native quarters in South African 
cities; or even quarters of occupation groups, 
such as those of guild members in mediaeval 
towns. 

When Christianity first sjiread to western Eu- 
rope, not only Jews but also Christians had 
separate cjuarters, such as the catacombs. With 
the Christiani/ation of the Roman Empire the 
position of the jews as an alien group became 
more marked than before and they tended to seg- 
regate as much because of centripetal tendencies 
as because of external pressure. The establish- 
ment of a separate Jewisii (juarter fiicilitated their 
religious functions, for example, the observance 
of dietary laws and frequent prayer in the syna- 
gogue, as well as social intercourse within the 
group and simplified not only inner communal 
administration but also the satisfaction of ad- 
ministrative reejuirements of municipal authori- 
ties. In every country, even where the legal 
ghetto was non-existent, there arose separate 
Jewish quarters. In mediaeval (Termany such a 
quarter was called T/Vz/y jiKiavorum.Juden^asse, 
Judcnvierivl , Judnidorf, Judemtadt and, much 
later, ghetto; in luigland, Jewry; in h ranee, y///- 
vcrie\ in Spain, judcrui\ in Portugal, in 

Provence, carriera\ in Poland, ^yd()7vslac iniaslo, 
dziidnica zydowska, tdica zyd(j7cska; in North 
Africa, mrllah. The only survning legal and 
compulsory Jewish ghetto in the world is the 
nicllah in Morocco. 

The earliest known appearance in law of this 
tendency toward segregation is the grant of Ru- 
diger, bishop of Speyer, who in 1084, in order 
to attract Jews to the city and thus “add to its 
honor,” gave them the right to have a separate 
residential quarter where “they might not be 
readily disturbed by the insolence of the popu- 
lace.” Similarly the Jewish quarters in 'Poledo, 
Seville and Valencia from about 1200 to about 
1400 were conceded to afford protection against 
attack and to facilitate the organization of com- 
munal life. It is clear that the ghetto was valued 
by its inhabitants. One community for many 
years commemorated by a special ritual the anni- 
versary of the establishment of its ghetto; several 
communities which lost their ghettos repur- 
chased them; when the dawn of the modem 
era in western Europe threatened the existence 


of legal ghettos conservative Jewish elements 
lamented and resisted the dissipation of the at- 
mosphere in W'hich they were comfortable and 
best able to perpetuate group solidarity and their 
domination of the solidary group. In brief, w’hile 
compulsory ghettos were know n in a few' places 
in (Germany and Sicily before the fourteenth 
century, the institution was first substantially 
developed by the autonomous action of the Jews 
without the desire of the general population or 
the authorities and only later did it become a 
form of discrimination and persecution. 

'The transforming of the ghetto into a com- 
pulsory institution caused no great change in the 
geographical distribution of the Jews, since the 
majority the world o\er had of their own accord 
settled eloselv together. Nor was the creation of 
a geographical boundary the prime purpose of 
making the ghetto eompiilsory. d'he goal was to 
establish by means of a geographical ghetto a 
social ghetto; to erow'd the Jew's out ol central 
business locations; to push them into small side 
streets and thus to limit their opportunities in 
commerce, handicrafts and competitive activity 
in general. The compulsory ghetto spread from 
southern Italy to central and eastern hairope. All 
ghettos -beginning w'ith those of Rome, \ enice, 
Turin, Florence, Pisa, Ferrara, (ienoa, Mantua, 
Benevento and Naples and including those of 
Avignon, Carpentras, Vienna, Prague. Frank- 
fort, Cracow', Posen, \ilna and Sandomierz as 
well as such Russian cities as Kiev and Moscow, 
where no Jew's might dwell under any circum- 
stances and wdiere those categories of Jewish 
merchants allow'cd to visit at stateil periods were 
forced to stop at designated hotels the doors of 
which were locked at night— de.^pite differences 
due to geographical isolation, variation in moral 
codes, religious persecution and juridical restric- 
tions, served one general purpose: all eliminated 
or limited the participation of ] ews in commerce 
and handicrafts and weakened their competition. 

The compulsory residential restrictions laid 
down by the Venetian senate in 1516 did not 
prevent Jews from playing an important role on 
the Bourse (then perhaps the largest in the world) 
or from participating in commerce, especially 
with the Orient, or from organizing trading firms 
in partnership with Christians. But merchants 
and traders formed a negligible percentage of 
the ghetto population, the great proportion of 
which became impoverished because of its iso- 
lation. In 13S8 the Council of Valencia decreed 
that Christians dwelling in the Jewish quarter 
should move out and in 1480 the Cortes, on the 
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grounds that Christians were debased by living 
beside Jews, decreed that the latter must live in 
a segregated seetion. In Portugal a special com- 
pulsory Jewish quarter was designated in every 
section which counted more than ten Jews among 
its population; the gates were locked every eve- 
ning at vespers and Jews who returned after 
closing were fined and often subjected to cor- 
poral punishment. 

I'hc signal for general segregation of the Jews 
in a locked ghetto was given by Pope Paul iv in 
1555 in the bull Cum nimis ahsurdum^ and the 
compulsory ghetto was in general a product of 
the sixteenth century. 'Phe thesis of the bull was 
that it is an impossible absurdity for accursed 
Jews to live openly among Christians, to pur- 
chase real estate or to employ Christian sen^ants. 
It ordered the establishment of ghettos in all 
cities of the Papal States. Even in the ghettos 
jews were prohibited from owning houses and 
liad to wear a mark of identification. The Roman 
ghetto, down to its abolition in 1870, was the 
filthiest example of the institution. It was situ- 
ated on the low bank of the annually flooded 
Tiber, an unhealthy section where impoverished 
Jew's had long lived. The entire Jewish popula- 
tion W'as confined within brick walls; the gates 
were kept locked the entire night and late comers 
W’ere penalized with lashes and a fine. Condi- 
tions might vary somewhat with changes on the 
papal throne, but they were seldom ameliorated 
by any action of the College of Cardinals or of 
the inquisitors. A mountain of laws was reared 
to regulate every movement of Jews within and 
without the ghetto, to decide in which trades or 
handicrafts they might engage and the like. As 
a result of this restriction of activities the com- 
munity became so impoverished as to be unable 
to pay taxes, and by 1647 its indebtedness had 
mounted to 167,000 scudi (approximately $100,- 
000). This picture is in a general way charac- 
teristic of the situation in all ghettos. 

The religious argument, widely and effectively 
employed in the campaign to segregate the Jews, 
was but a rationalization of a more basic con- 
flict. In the sixteenth century the growing Chris- 
tian bourgeoisie, organized in merchant and 
craft guilds, embarked upon a systematic strug- 
gle against feudal barons, bishops, kings and 
emperors to obtain wider municipal autonomy 
and commercial freedom. The Jews, thanks to 
the protection of feudal lords, had in the pre- 
ceding period of flourishing trade recovered from 
their sufferings of the eleventh to the fifteenth 
centuries and were prospering through what was 


virtually a monopoly on the trade of central and 
southern Europe. 7 Te creation of the compul- 
sory ghettos, like the exclusion of Jews from 
many occupations, such as money lending, trade 
in specified merchandise and handicrafts, was 
part of the organized effort of the maturing 
Christian bourgeoisie to eliminate the Jews as 
competitors. Moreover, since the Jews paid over 
the best portion of their profits to their feudal 
and royal patrons either as taxes, loans or forced 
“gifts,” the battle against Jewish merchants and 
traders w^as also a part of the effort of the Chris- 
tian bourgeoisie to free themselves from feudal 
overlords and to gain control of the munici- 
palities. 

The struggle against the Jews in Frankfort 
was typical. In accordance with an agreement, 
renewed quarterly, between the municipal coun- 
cil and that of the Jewish community the Jews 
had the right of domicile only in specified sec- 
tions of the city. 'Fhe size of the Jewish populace 
was limited; Jews were forbidden to compete 
with Christian merchants or members of craft 
guilds; they were prohibited from purchasing 
real estate; they were excluded from member- 
ship in mcj'chant and craft guilds or from doing 
business in the open market and were forced to 
peddle from house to house or to sell in the 
ghetto. When they sold at rates lower than those 
prevailing in the open market, the populace pre- 
ferred to buy from them rather than from the 
faithful, a fact which aroused hostility often cul- 
minating in pogroms. The Jews appealed for 
protection to the king, w'hose serfs (servi earner ae) 
they were in legal theory. The opposition party, 
led by a lawyer, Nicholaus Weitz, and an arti- 
san, Vincent Fettmilch, in a memorandum to 
the king in 1602 challenged the royal prerogative 
over the Jews. The memorandum asserted that, 
while it was true that the Jews had previously 
been the property of the king, Charles iv had 
turned them over to the municipality and they 
were now the serfs of the city burghers, who pro- 
posed that they be expelled as criminals and their 
possessions be turned over to the municipality. 
In a countermemorandum the Jews sought to 
prove that the municipal council and the mer- 
chant and craft guilds had built a fence around 
them from which they had no egress and that 
they were forced to pay much higher taxes than 
others. In 1613 the burghers forbade all Jews 
who possessed less than 15,000 guldens to re- 
main in Frankfort. They confiscated 10 percent 
of the possessions of sixty Jews, whom they 
drove from the city, and were on the verge of 
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driving out the remainder of the community 
when royal commissioneri^ commanded that the 
persecution of the “royal serfs” cease, granted 
permission to the expelled to return and pro- 
videtl for implementing the agreement between 
the municipal and the Jewish councils. In 1614 
the burghers, led by Fettmilch, perpetuated a 
pogrom in which many on both sides were 
wounded, the ghetto was ruined and i3tSo Jews 
were driven from the town. Only then did the 
royal commissioners receive a command to arrest 
Weitz and Fettmilch. Two years later the com- 
missioners led the Jews back to Frankfort in a 
formal procession, granted them special military 
protection and settled them anew in the ghetto. 

Within the ghetto poor Jews were practically 
prisoners, but the rich receiv ed special privileges 
or bought a modicum of freedcirn with money. 
Some streets were reserved for wealthy Jews, 
others for the poor. The ghetto of Venice con- 
tained large Jewish merchants and manufactur- 
ers, and according to Luzatto approximately 
4000 Christians were employed in the Jewish 
factories there in i63(S. In Vienna in 1753 there 
were seventeen families of rich Jewish liveried 
merchants, traders and bankers and some 350 
Jewish cashiers, bookkeepers, agents, servants, 
teachers, rabbis and other retainers. At the end 
of the eighteenth century of the 3000 Jew^s in 
the Frankfort ghetto fifty-four paid taxes on 
sums exceeding 10,000 guldens, thirty-two on 
sums between 5000 and 10,000, and forty-nine 
on sums between 3000 and 5000. 

The fact that ghettos wxtc for the most part 
in the larger and more important commercial 
and industrial cities must have had a decided 
influence on Jewish occupational distribution. 
Statistics as to the occuj^ational distribution of 
the Frankfort Jews, wliile meager, show that in 
1694 there were 267 persons, or 70 percent of 
the total, in trade (textiles, clothes or money); 
nineteen, or 4.9 percent, were butchers or bank- 
ers; thirty- three, or 8.6 percent, were in the free 
professions; forty-eight, or 12.5 percent, were 
landowning and professionlcss; nine, or 2.1 per- 
cent, were unskilled laborers; and seven, or 1.9 
percent, were beggars. In 1703 the figures show 
a slight decline in the first two categories and an 
increase in the third. The Rothschilds, SchifFs, 
Speyers,Wertheims, Gomperzes, Oppenheimers 
and Orensteins, all of whom played important 
roles in nineteenth century finance, arose from 
the ghettos of Frankfort and Vienna. They 
amassed their wealth during the wars of the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries and by the 
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beginning of the nineteenth century, although 
they remained in the ghetto without jioliiical 
rights, they had begun to play a significant roll 
in the general economic and cultural world. 
'They formed, however, but a small proportion 
of the ghetto population. 

Since the ghettos were concentrated in the 
large industrial centers they e\]H‘rienced fre- 
i|ucnt increases in population through successive 
influxes. Despite its unfavorable living condi- 
tions the ghetto often ofiered better economic 
opportunities than did many provincial towns 
where unrestricted quarters were available. Pop- 
ulation growth was not steady, however, being 
periodically internqited by harsh persecutions. 
The Jewish population tables of Frankfort offer 
a rare insight into Jewish political history. They 
show between 1463 and 1569 an increase of only 
790 over an original 1 10, between 1590 and 1690 
an increase of only 1000 over an original 1000 
and between 1709 and 1808 an increase of only 
85 over an original 3019. 'Phe mortality rate per 
1000 between 1675 and 1699 seems to have been 
about 41 percent and between 1750 and 1799 
about 42 percent, indicating decisively that the 
population growth was due not to natural in- 
crease but to the influx of newcomers. While at 
the end of the sixteenth century aj)proximately 
2000 Jews were settled in Venice, in the middle 
of the seventeenth century there were, because 
of a large influx and despite persecutions, 6000. 

In recent centuries the concentration of Jews 
in the largest cities of all countries has exceeded 
that of the general population. A third of the 
entire Jewish population of the world is concen- 
trated in the fifteen cities of Europe and America 
having a population of 1,000,000; 6 percent of 
the entire population of these cities is Jewfish. 
Here the Jews themselves have created volun- 
tar}^ ghettos, quarters of the city, w'here Jews 
constitute often as much as 80 or even 90 per- 
cent of the total population; in these districts the 
great majority of the city's Jewish population is 
to be found. In one district of Warsaw, for ex- 
ample, Jews comprise 94.4 percent of the popu- 
lation; in another the percentage is 78.7, in a 
third 63.1, in a fourth 59.4. In Vienna and 
Warsaw, each of which has twenty wards, about 
two thirds of the entire Jewish population is 
settled in four wards. In 1892, 75 percent of the 
Jewish population of New York lived on the 
East Side. Although the improved status of some 
immigrants has resulted in a certain amount of 
scattering, in some di.stricts of the Bronx and 
Brooklyn the Jewish population totals between 
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80 and 90 percent of the whole. The Jews in the 
Bronx number 45 .28 percent of the total popu- 
lation of that borough, and in Brooklyn 35.02 
percent. In London in 1929 two-thirds of the 
75,000 Jews in the city were concentrated in the 
East End and Stepney . 

Although with the sharpening of class differ- 
ences in the modern ghetto a certain proportion 
of the more prosperous Jews moves to a non- 
Jewish section, only a small group belonging to 
the upper class definitely breaks with Jewish 
surroundings and lives aloof from a Jewish en- 
vironment. In some countries, for example, Italy 
and France, where the proportion of Jews to the 
total population is extremely small, members of 
the proletariat show' a similar trend. On the other 
hand, when the Jews of the middle class attempt 
to make such a break, there occurs a mass exodus 
and a reconcentration of the same Jew s in a new 
section of the city. 'Ehis phenomenon of volun- 
tary concentration is due to a complex of reli- 
gious, national, social and economic reasons. 
Perhaps the most significant fact behind it is 
that wherever the wandering Jewish masses go 
they concentrate in special fields of artisanship 
and small manufacturing, i.c. in the occupations 
to which they have been historically bound, 
which do not require large capital investment 
and involve no great physical exertion. The oc- 
cupational concentration of the mass of Jews, 
both employers and laborers, increases the tend- 
ency to residential concentration. In the wake 
of this phenomenon comes the concentration of 
Jewish middlemen, intelligentsia and all the 
other elements of a functioning community. 
Within such a community there arises a network 
of institutions (charitable, social, cultural, politi- 
cal) which, in turn, tend to stabilize and per- 
petuate the ghetto. 

It has already been pointed out that conserva- 
tive and dominant elements in the de jure ghetto 
communities resisted the break up of the ghetto 
threatened by the rise of the modern state. Simi- 
larly, conservative elements in the de facto ghet- 
tos of today resist the drift away from the ghetto 
and cultivate an atmosphere of animosity toward 
Jews who reside outside. On the other hand, 
Jewish liberalism, seeking to realize the theories 
of the French Revolution with regard to their 
position in the state, has not only worked to 
destroy the old but has disapproved the new 
type of ghetto. Historians of the liberal school 
tended to paint the mediaeval ghetto as an insti- 
tution of unmitigated evil. The rise of modern 
Jewish nationalism was attended by a reaction 


against this point of view. While some Z’omslt 
on the whole share liberal sentiments with re- 
gard to the ghetto, the so-called Diaspora nation- 
alists have adopted a different attitude. Simon 
Dubnow s historical work in particular has served 
to document their view that the mediaeval ghetto 
had positive values for the Jewish community 
and that within its walls there grew up a com- 
munal organization, national solidarity and a 
cultural life which, while colored by the efiects 
of walled isolation from the outside world, pro- 
duced characteristic values of its own. 'Fhese 
DiasjK)ra nationalists demand an f)pportunity 
for autonomous life such as the ghetto partially 
provided and look to the new theory of minority 
rights as a basis for the development they seek. 

Jakob Lkstsciiinsky 

See: Diaspora; Antisemitism; Judaism; Jewish 
Autonomy; Jewish Emanuh’ation; Zionism; Eiiinic 
Communities; Assimilation, Social. 

Consult: Dubnow, Simon, Wvlt^esihidite dvh jiuiischert 
VolkeSf 10 vols. (EcTlin 1025-20) vols. \i-x; C!aro, 
(xcorg M., Sozial- und Wtrt'^cluijts^esfldihte det Jndai 
im Mittelalter und drr Neu^e/t, 2 vols. (I-'rankfort 
I0o8- 20; \ol. i, 2ncl ed. 1924); Ha ron, Salo, “(ihetto 
and Emancipation” in Mcnoru/i Jfourmd, vol. xiv 
(1028) 515-26; Wirth, Louis, 'J'hr CJietto (Chica^»o 
1028); Abrahams, Israel, Jeu'ish Life in the Middle 
y]//cv (London 1896); Pbilipson, David, Old European 
jetenes (Philadclpliia i8()4); Vo^clstein, H., and Itic- 
^er, P., Ceschichte der juden ini Rom, 2 vols. (Berlin 
1805-96); Berliner, Abraham, Aus den letzten Tuffen 
des romischen Chetto (Beilin 1886); Pribram, A. 
Urknnden und Akten 2ur (jt"u'hu hte der Juden in Wien, 
2 vols. (Vienna 1918); Schwarz, I^naz, Das Wiener 
Ghetto, seine JJiiuscr und seme Ueieohner {Wqviuvl 1 909); 
Kracauer, Isidor, Gesehnhte der Juden in Frankfurt 
am Main {iJjfa-iSjjf), 2 vols. (I'Vankfort 1925-27); 
Roth, Cecil, Venue (Philadelphia 1031); Unna, Josef, 
Statistik der Frankfurter Juden bis sum jahre 1860 
(Frankfort 1931); Ruppin, Arthur, SoAoloi^ie der Ju- 
den, 2 vols. (Berlin 1930 31); Cohen, Israel, Jewish 
Life in Modern Times (2nd ed. J^ondon 1929); l>est- 
schinsky, Jakob, “Die Umsiedlunj^ und Umschich- 
tun^ des jiidischcn Volkcs im Laufe des letzten Jahr- 
hunderts” in WeltuirtschaftHehes Archiv, vol. xxx 
(1929) 123^-56*, and vol. xxxii (1930) 563-99; Lin- 
held, Harry S., “Statistics ot Jews — 1929” in Ameri- 
can Jervish Yearbook, vol. xx.xii (1930-31) 251-81; 
Hapgood, Hutchins, The Spirit of the Ghetto (New' 
York 1909). 

GIANNI , FRANCESCO MAR 1 A ( 1 728 - 1 82 1 ) , 
Italian statesman and economist. Gianni was 
born in Florence. He was director of the cus- 
toms in Pisa and was later promoted to the rank 
of senator in Florence and made superintendent 
of the silk industry. Gianni rose to eminence in 
1766 when a grain scarcity menaced the coun- 
try. Conversant with the works of Bandini; 
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propcsod the extension first to Siena, then to all 
T uscany of free trade in grain originally granted 
to Marcmma in 1738. On September 18, 1767, 
v/as promulgated the famous act by which Tus- 
cany became the pioneer in the cause of com- 
mercial liberty. The grand duke Leopold placed 
great confidence in Gianni, ga\'e him the rank of 
minister and followed his advice when he, 
elaborating a view first put forward by Hutche- 
son and commented upon by Hume, strongly 
argued that public debt was not truly a state 
debt but a sum of private debts from taxpayers 
to public creditors, in which the state acted only 
as an intermediate agency. Pursuant to this the- 
ory an edict of 17S8 distributed the jniblic debt 
among payers of land taxes. Gianni lived to see 
his work overturned after the ascension of Leo- 
pold to the Austrian throne. The Debt Redemp- 
tion Act was rec:alled and in lygo, a year of food 
scarcity, he, as the author of free trade in grain, 
was branded as an arch enemy of the people; 
his house was sacked and he was obliged to 
escape to Bologna, h'or a brief period he was 
minister of finance under the French regime and 
he retired in 1801. 

Luicr EiNMinr 

Works'. Sentti cii puhhlicn cionornia, storuo-r<<motuiii c 
siorno-pohtit i, 2 vols. (Florence 1H4S-49), with 
bii)Kr‘iph> hy G. Foribi, \()1. 1, p. i-yj G'mvTwo della 
Touami sotto il jc^no d\ S. M. tl Re f^eopnldo Tl 
(Morenee 17C)0), the celehnited budget report for the 
period i 765-S() said to have been written by (jianni. 
Comult: Rieea-Salerno, ( iiuseppe, Storla delle doltrine 
fifuniziarie in Italia (2nd ed. Palermo 1896) p. 
2 <;o -93 

GIANNONIv, PTK'J’KO (1O76-1748), Neapoli- 
tan jurist and historian. In 1723 Giannone, then 
an intluential jurist at NaplfS, published the 
voluminous Dell' isioria civile del regno di Napoli 
(4 vols., Naples 1723; ed. hy Achille Mauri, 2 
vols., Milan 1K53; tr. by James Ogilvie, 2 vols., 
Condon 1729-3^) which he had been <>ccu- 
pied for twenty years. The word civile, as his in- 
troduction states, was meant to designate a new 
conception of history finding its content entirely 
in “political matters . . . law's and customs. 
Considering Giannonc’s training and tempera- 
ment, it was natural that in the actual working 
out of his problem he should devote his attention 
not to a narrative of political events but to the 
evolution of the legal, administrative and consti- 
tutional structure of Naples. As a record of the 
hfe of the nation Dell’ istoria civile inevitably 
shows the limitations of the juristic point of 
view, but by introducing into the province of the 


national historian a mass of material hitherto neg- 
lected it marked an innovation in historiog- 
raphy. In spite of Giannone ’s more or less ex- 
tensive plagiarisms in particular passages the 
originality of his conception remains undis- 
credited. The laws and institutions of Naples 
had emerged during the kingdom’s long strug- 
gles to free itself from the hegemony of the 
church, which claimed feudal suzerainty over it; 
and the problem of the relations between church 
and state — -in (iiannone’s day still the gravest 
concern of the Neapolitan government — was up- 
permost in his mind. l)|ion the framework of the 
historical manifestations of this problem Gian- 
none pinned his history. The spirit pervading 
Deir istoria civile was fvlainly anticurialistic. Re- 
ducing the basis of ecclesiastical temporal power 
from divine right to merely “human titles” he 
vigorously^ championed the principle that the 
church should be subordinate in all except 
purely spiritual matters to the ci\'il and lay ele- 
ments in the stale. Thus he heralded and helped 
prepare such great movements in defense of the 
rights of the state as Febronianism in (Germany, 
Josephism in Austria, Leo|K)ldism in Tuscany 
and the ecclesiastical legislation of Charles Ill’s 
minister, Bernardo ’Lanucci, in Naples. In re- 
sponse to Deir istoria civile the Neaj^olitanchurch 
excommunicated Giannone and forced him into 
exile. Finding refuge at the Viennese court of 
Charles vi, he remained in Austria until 1734, 
when he was lured back to Italy by the hope 
that the Bourbon Charles in, recently ascended 
to the Neapolitan throne, would protect him. 
His hopes proved vain; after many wanderings 
he was treacherously arrested by the king of Sar- 
dinia and kept a prisoner in the fortre.ss of 1 urin 
for the remaining twelve years of his life. Shortly 
before his imprisonment he had completed the 
II triregno (173^; hrst published 3 v{)ls., Rome 
1895), a doctrinal formulation of his religious 
views, which in the years since the publication of 
Deir istoria civile had progressed from anticurial- 
ism to radical anticlericalism. 

Guido m < Ruv;giero 

Consult: Vita scritta da lui medesimo, ccl. hy Iniusto 
Nicolini (Naples n>o5); MauRuin, Cb, Etude sur 
rMution intellectuelle de I' Italic de lOfiy ci 1750 en- 
viron (Paris 1909) p. 131-32, i7^^»-«i; 
detto, Storia del re^no di Napoli, Sciitti di Storia 
Letteraria e Politica, vol. xix (Bari 1925); RuKRiero, 
Guido de, II pensiero politico meridionale nei secolo 
XVJJi e XIX (Bari 1922) p. 28-41; Fueter, Eduard, 
Geschichte der neueren Jlistoriographie, Ilandhuch der 
mittelalterlichen und neueren Geschichte, vol. i (2nd 

ed. Munich 1925) P- 276-7S. 
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GIANNOTTI, DONATO (1492-1573), Italian (1540), written in dialogue form, in which he 


political theorist. Giannotti was active in the 
republican government of Florence which was 
established after the political changes of 1527, 
when the city revolted against the domination 
of the Medici. He was chosen secretary of the 
Dieci di liberta e pace, the supreme council, 
and maintained to a certain extent the tradition 
that the P'lorentine secretaries were political 
theorists as well. After the fall of the republic 
he went into exile, living many years in Venice. 

In 1527 he wrote Discorso supra i 1 fermare il 
governo di Firenze^ which he dedicated to the 
gonfalonier of justice, the chief magistrate of 
Florence. In it he named the principal aspira- 
tions of various groups in society; the mass 
desires liberty, a smaller group aspires to 
honor, while absolute power is the ambition of 
certain individuals. From this he concluded 
that it was necessary for the Florentine Repub- 
lic to have three organs of government to satisfy 
these aspirations: a grand council recruited 
from the masses for the first; a senate chosen 
from the aristocracy for the second; and for the 
third a gonfalonier appointed for life. He thus 
showed himself an advocate of a mixed constitu- 
tion, in which were to be fused the principles 
of democracy, aristocracy and monarchy, a fu- 
sion which the Greek political philosophers had 
ardently desired and which Renaissance thought 
had taken up and adapted to the conditions of 
the reestablished contemporary city states. 
Giannotti developed this same theme on a larger 
scale in a more comprehensive work written dur- 
ing exile, Della repubhlica fiorentina, in which, 
using Machiavelli’s Discorsi as a model, he inter- 
mingled theoretical observations with historical 
examples and criticism of existing governments. 
He reaffirmed the need of mixed government on 
the grounds that since there are different social 
classes and since therefore the desires of the 
classes forming the body politic are different 
“it is necessary to bear in mind these desires 
so that each part may be satisfied,*^ because it 
is only thus that a stable social order can be 
established. On this basis he gave his judg- 
ment of the Florentine republican experiment 
of 1527 and disclosed the weaknesses which in 
his opinion had caused its fall. It is interesting 
to note that like Machiavelli he was an advocate 
of a citizen militia, recruited by districts, 
which would elect its leaders from among its 
members and in which he had much greater 
faith than in the mercenary forces. Another 
work of Giannotti, Della repuhblica de Veneziani 


held that the aristocratic government of the 
Venetian Republic was the embodiment of the 
“mixed” regime, is more an exposition than a 
critical study. Giannotti was also the author of 
several literary works. 

Guido de Ruggiero 

Chief works: Opere politiche e letterariey ed. by F. 
L. Polidori, 2 vols. (Florence 1850), which contain? 
the works mentioned in the text. 

Consult: Sanesi, G., La vita e le opere di Donato 
Giannotti (Pistoia 1899); Kidolfi, Roberto, “Nuovi 
contributi alia biografia di Donato Giannotti"' in 
Rwista storica degli archivi Toscani^ vol. i (1929/ 

213-47. 

GIBBINS, henry de BELTGENS (1865- 

1907), English economic historian. Gibbins was 
born at Port Elizabeth, Cape Colony, and edu- 
cated at Bradford Grammar Sch(X)l and Wad- 
ham College, Oxford. While still an undergrad- 
uate he became interested in social and eco- 
nomic questions, and at the age of twenty-five 
he published his best known work. The Indus- 
trial History of England (London 1890). He was 
ordained deacon in the Church of England in 
1891 but adopted the profession of schoolmas- 
ter, serving as vice principal of Liverpool Col- 
lege between 1895 and 1899 subsequently 
as headmaster of King Charles l School, Kid- 
derminster. Gibbins* later works. The History 
of Commerce in Europe (London 1891), English 
Social Reformers (London 1892, 2nd ed. 1902), 
British Commerce and Colonies (London 1893, 
3rd ed. 1899) and The English People in the 
Nineteenth Century (London 1898) added little 
to his reputation. His Industry in England (Lon- 
don 1896, 7th ed. 1912) was substantially an 
expansion of the Industrial History, 

None of Gibbins* work can be said in any 
strict sense to have been based on research; he 
was essentially a popularizer in the best meaning 
of the term. Written at a time when little atten- 
tion had been paid to the subject, his Industrial 
History passed through twenty-seven editions 
within thirty years. It was widely used in the 
schools, but it appealed especially to the working 
men’s classes which were then springing up, and 
in which industrial history was probably the 
subject most generally studied. Of the two dif- 
ferent interpretations which had been recently 
propounded by William Cunningham and J. 
Thorold Rogers, Gibbins adhered to that of 
Rogers, with whom he had come into personal 
contact and from whom he had received much 
encouragement. While Rogers* teaching can be 
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traced throughout the Industrial History^ it be- 
comes particularly evident in Gibbins’ accounts 
of the decay of the guilds and of the relation 
between the Black Death and the Peasants’ Re- 
volt and in his presentation of the golden age 
which had been destroyed by the greed of land- 
lords or the unscrupulousncss of industrialists. 
He asserts that the change from domestic to 
factory production w^as “sudden and violent’’ 
and draws a highly colored picture of the evil 
caused by the industrial revolution. On the 
whole Gibbins did not change his grounds in 
the successive editions of the book, although he 
did attempt to rebut the charge that he wrote 
with animus against landlords. The current 
edition (28th ed. London 1926) has been pretty 
thorouglily revised by J. F. Rees, who offers a 
quite different interpretation of some periods, 
particularly of the fourteenth and sixteenth cen- 
turies. 

J. F. Rees 

GIBBON, EDWARD (i737-94)> English his- 
torian. Gibbon’s intellectual development may 
be summed up in four principal phases or turn- 
ing points, each of which materially influenced 
the conception, plan and execution of his life 
work, the Hisiorv of the Decline and Juill of the 
Roman Empire (6 vols., London new 

cd. by J. B. Bury, 7 vols., 1909-14). 'Fhese turn- 
ing points are: his precocious acquisition at 
about the age of fifteen of a great store of his- 
torical information which although unsystematic 
and unsupported by other studies furnished the 
inspiration of his subsequent career; his conver- 
sion to Roman Catholicism while a student at 
Oxford in June, 1753, and his reconversion to 
Protestantism at Lausanne, Christmas, 1754 a 
premature intellectual crisis that inflicted a 
permanent lesion on his mind, destroyed his 
interest in dogmatic religion, drove him for 
moral support to deism and infused all his later 
utterances on the Christian rcligitm and the 
Christian church with a chronic bitterness; his 
sojourn from 1753 to 1758 at Lausanne, where 
under the care of a Swiss pastor, M. Pavillard, 
he laid the basis of a sound I ^atinity and thereby 
provided himself with a key to unlock the his- 
tory of Rome and a passport to serious historical 
research; his visit to Rome in October, 1764, 
during which came the moment of illumination 
in the light of which he discerned the true scope 
and drift of his studies and formulated the plan 
of his magnum opus. 

Historiographically Gibbon belongs to the 


eighteenth century rationalist school of histo- 
rians that arose with Holingbrokc, Voltaire and 
David Hume. The aim of this school was to 
liberate history from the incubus of supernatural 
interpretations and to supersede the old chron- 
icle method of writing by a reasoned philosophi- 
cal narrative based upon a critical examination 
of the authorities and the cultural value of the 
evidence. Utility was the objective, scholarship 
merely the means to the end. Hut although Gib- 
bon was undoubtedly afliiiated with this move- 
ment in his contempt for the compilateur irrossier 
AN ho did not write en philosophe, he held no brief 
for its leading doctrine that history is “philos- 
ophy teaching by examples.’’ His scholarly in- 
stincts and training led him to a better under- 
standing of the historian’s function and tech- 
nique. Laying great stress on accuracy, design, 
justness of perception and, above all, the correct 
appreciation of the causal connection between 
events he links himself with the rigorous his- 
torians of modern times. 

The motif of the Decline and Fall is decay. In 
Gibbon’s eyes European history from the age of 
the Antonines to the downfall of the empire in 
the west is a record of immense and steady 
retrogression. His analysis of the causes of the 
phenomenon is inadequate, his account being 
mainly descriptive and panoramic; but he is in- 
clined to attribute the disaster, partially at least, 
to the triumph of Christianity and describes the 
rise and progress of the church with a thinly 
veiled hostility. At the same time he is fairly 
cognizant of other operative causes — military, 
social, economic- and in the last resort suggests 
that possibly the principle of decay was inherent 
in the organism from the start. Probably the 
weakest part of the work is that which deals with 
Byzantine history from Leo the I saurian to 
Basil II, a period falsely represented by Gibbon 
as one of uniform corruption and decline. It 
should also be noted that many of the authorities 
on whom he relied hav'C now been discarded as 
untrustNvorthy. But as a narrative history of the 
greatest event in the world the Decline aftd Fall of 
the Roman Empire is, and probably will remain, 
unsurpassed. 

J. B. Black 

Consult: The Memoirs of the Life of Edward Gibbon, 
by H N. Hill (London 1900); Morison, J. C., 
(;ihhon (London 1878); Black, J. H., The Art Hts^ 
lory (l.>ndon 1926) p. Bi«er, Mori^ ^ 

Entwicklunti der Cesthichtswissensihaft an den funren- 
den Werken betrachtet (Munich 1919) P* 296-309 
Sainte-Beuve, C. A., Cameries du lundi, 15 vols, 
(3rd ed. Paris 1857-72) vol. viii, p. 43’"72. 
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GIBSON, JOHN BANNISTER (1780-1853). 
American judge. A justice from i8i6 to his 
death and for twenty-five years of that period 
chief justice of the Supreme Court of Pennsyl- 
vania, Gibson performed an important task, to 
quote his own words, “in building up a new 
system, in part on the model of an old one.” lie 
combined a deep seated respect for the essential 
features of the common law of England and of 
English equity, as developed by the great Eng- 
lish chancellors Hardwicke and Eldon, with a 
sense of the needs of a pioneer society and the 
advancing claims of democratic theory. Al- 
though his influence upon American law was 
exercised through his judicial work exclusively, 
he is entitled to rank as a leader in the American 
reception of the common law and equity system 
of England. Yet he escaped something of the 
blind reverence of Story and Kent for special 
doctrines of the English chancery based on the 
peculiar structure of eighteenth century society. 
The dilficult problem of enforcing equitable 
principles through legal forms without the full 
equipment of equitable remedies, which was for 
more than a hundred years a peculiar feature of 
Pennsylvania jurisprudence, may have caused 
some aberrations in (libson s judicial thinking 
upon the nature of equity and equitable relief. 
But upon such a crucial issue as the relations of 
the forms of remedies to substantive rights Gib- 
son recognized that “the drapery of the action” 
was not a matter of prime importance and that 
in many respects the writs and pleadings of the 
common law^ were “worn out machinery.” In the 
field of constitutional law he is remembered by 
the reasoning of a dissenting opinion in which 
he held the judiciary to be without power to 
declare void an act of the legislature, because of 
conflict with the state constitution — a position 
later abandoned with characteristic honesty and 
practical common sense. Perhaps some of his 
phrases have caused later judges to stray; for 
instance, his characterization of a negotiable 
instrument as “a courier without luggage.” But 
his benevolent personality and amiable temper, 
combined with an unusual gift for clear, vigor- 
ous and epigrammatic expression, served with 
his learning and broad culture to make him the 
most conspicuous of the chief justices of his 
commonwealth. He merited the praise that he 
founded there “a liberal, progressive juris- 
prudence.” 

Orrin K. McMurray 

Consult: Roberts, T. P., Memoirs of John Bannister 
Gibson (Pittsburgh 1890); Porter, W. A., An Essay on 


the Life, Character and Writings of Johr B. Gihsoft 
(Philadelphia 1855); Matlock, S. D., “John Bannister 
Gibson” in Great American Lazvyers, ed. by W. D. 
Lewis, 8 vols. (Philadelphia 1907-09) vol. iii, p. 351- 
404; Appel, J. W,, “Gibson and ProJ^ressi^'e Juris- 
prudence” in Pennsylvania Bar Association, Reports, 
vol. XV (1909) 356 -70; Wister, Owen, “'Phe Supreme 
Court of Pennsylvania” in Green Bag, vol. iii (1891) 
72-87. 

GIDDINGS, FRANKLIN HENRY (1855- 
1931), American sociologist. Through the influ- 
ence of his teaching of sociology ami the history 
of civilization at Columbia University, Giddings 
was one of the founders of sociology in the 
United States. Many of his works are polemical 
essays written in the journalistic tradition which 
he acquired as editorial WTiter on the Springfield 
Republican and the Springfield Union before 
entering upon his teaching career. 'These writ- 
ings reflect Giddings’ social philosophy better 
than do his more academic works, in which he 
formulated a system of sociology composed of 
detailed logical categories. He was an insistent 
proponent of a rigidly scientific sociology, sta- 
tistical in methotl and bordering on j^sychology 
and history in content; he was inclined to base 
his own judgments, however, on immediate 
impressionistic reflections. 

The keystone of Giddings’ sociological system 
was his doctrine of “consciousness of kind,” 
which he derived from Adam Smith’s theory of 
moral sentiments and from Herbert Spencer’s 
doctrine of evolution and which he reformulated 
in his later works as the doctrine of “pluralistic 
behavior.” The essence of the doctrine is that 
individuals, by responding to common stimu- 
lation, by communicating and associating, by 
acting upon one another through suggestion, ex- 
ample and imitation, generate similar feelings 
and develop likemindedness, I'Yom an awareness 
of these likenesses and of contrasting behavior 
consciousness of kind or type arises which con- 
verts gregariousness into discriminativ e associa- 
tion and herd habit into norms and elements of 
custom through which society by using social 
pressure maintains social cohesion and perpetu- 
ates the adequate. 

Giddings’ idealization of the social stability 
arising from likemindedness led him to oppose 
mass immigration, to regard large cities with 
their heterogeneity of population with distrust 
and to condemn radicalism as disruptive. He 
was an active opponent of socialism, regarding 
as its cardinal fallacy its principle that industrial 
derangements and their consequent tragedies 
can be prevented by planning under a socialist 
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State. Although he vaguely urged “social engi- 
neering’^ he held with the social Darwinians 
that in social as in natural selection the struggle 
for existence leads to the survival of the fittest 
and that the process is inexorable and beneficent. 
He defended what he designated a creed of 
socialized individualism, advocating that the 
successful, who were to him synonymous with 
the superior, should refrain from abusing their 
power to exploit the unsuccessful. 

During and subsequent to the Spanish Amer- 
ican War Giddings advocated an American im- 
perialistic policy patterned after that of imperial 
Britain, which he conceived of as an ideal demo- 
cratic empire. His intense chauvinism during 
the World War was expressed in part by an 
attack upon Cjentian political philosophy. 

Bernhard J. Stern 

Important uorks: The Principles of Soriolof^y (New 
York i8g6, 31 d cd. i8(>6); Demoiraiy and Empire 
(New York igoo); Studies hi the Theory of Human 
Sodety (Now ^’ork 1022); The Scientific Study of 
Human Society (Chapel Hill, N. C. 1924). Fora com- 
plete })ibliop;raphy see /I Bihliojfraphy of the Faculty 
of Political Sciefue of (h)lumhia University^ iSSo-l^jo 
(Now York 1931). 

Uonsult: CJillin, J. L., “Franklin Henry (iiddinps” in 
American JMasters of Social Science^ ed. by H. W. 
Odum (Now York 1927) oh. vii; Lichtenherger, J. P., 
“I^'ranklin Henry Giddings, an Appreciation” in 
Journal of Applhd Sociology, vol. ix (1925) 326-32; 
Nt^rthcoU, C’. H., “The Sociological I'heories of 
Fianklin H. (iiddings” in American Journal of Soci- 
oloiiw vol. vxiv (1(^18-19) 1- 23; Abel, Theodore, “The 
Signiticanco of the Conc'opt of Consciousness of 
Kind" in Social Fences, vol. ix (1930) i-io; Ward, 
\j. F., “Principles of Sociology” in American Acad- 
emy ()t Political and Social Science, Annals, vol. viii 
(1896) 1-31; Tenney, Ahan A., in Columbia Univer^ 
sity Quarterly, \ol. xxiii (193O 319-24. 

GIKKKF:, (TITO VON (1844-1921), German 
jurist. Ciierkc was one of the great exponents of 
the Germanistic point of view in the interpreta- 
tion of German legal history — a point of view 
which as a pupil of Georg Beseler he embraced 
with passionate enthusiasm. He worked with 
tireless energy through most of his life upon 
two monumejital works. Das deutsche Genossen- 
schaftsrvcht (4 vols., Berlin 1868, 1873, 1881 and 
1913; vol. iv unfinished) and Deutsches PrivaU 
recht (3 vols., Leipsic 1895, 1905 and Munich 
1917; published as part of Binding’s Systematic 
sches Handhuch der deutschen Recht swissenschaft). 
To these must be added his famous monograph, 
Johamies Althusius und die Entwicklung der na^ 
turrechtlichen Staatstheorien (Breslau 1880, 4th 
ed. 1929), in which he undertook to outline 
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Althusius* ideas within the whole context of Eu- 
ropean political theory. In Das deutsche Gerios- 
senschaftsrecht Gierke is more purely the scholar 
and theorist than in Deutsches Privatrecht, which 
partly grew out of his participation in contro- 
versies over the adoption of the (lerman ci\il 
code, the first draft of which appeared in 1888. 
Gierke attacked the ilrafl, which seemed to him 
unimaginative, because it gave little or no atten- 
tion to codifying the developing (lermanic ele- 
ments of contemporary German law. Although 
he was not wholly successful he without doubt 
succeeded in strengthening certain fundamental 
Germanic trends. 

Gierke’s concejit of Geuassenschaft (coopera- 
tive association) influenced all his work. He did 
not give it a rigid definition but traced its evo- 
lution in contrast w ith its antithesis, Herrschaft, 
Gefiosseuschaft is found where several human 
beings realize the ends of the group through 
some form of cooperation of their several wills, 
while Herrschaft is found where group ends are 
realized through subordination of the wills of 
the group members under one or se\’eral com- 
manding wills. Gierke attributed to the Ger- 
manic peoples a particularaptitude for Genassen- 
schaft and the freedom which it helps to maintain , 

Apart from its theoretical inij^lications the 
greatness of Gierke’s work lies in the firmness 
with w'hich it is rooted in the past of CJerman 
legal history. In his undertaking to analyze the 
legal forms of association and coopi'ration among 
the Germanic peoples he jirofoundly influenced 
branches of law which are of particular impor- 
tance at present, such as the law of joint stock 
companies, the law of cooperative associations 
and industrial law. Whoever w ishes to do either 
theoretical or practical w'ork in these fields must 
go back to Gierke. Upon public law his influence 
has been indirect but equally great, for his pupil, 
Hugo Preuss, was the drafter of the German 
constitution of 1919. With Giieist and Laband, 
Gierke is one of the im}X)rtant founders of con- 
temporary (jcrman constitutional law. In gen- 
eral he has greatly stimulated the sociological 
approach to law. 

Carl Joachim Friedrich 

Consult', Stutz, Ulrich, “Zur Erinnerun^ an ( 3 tto von 
Gierke” in Zcitschrift der Savigny-Stiftunfifur Rechts- 
geschichtCy Germanis.tische Abteilunj^, vol. xliii (1922) 
vii-lxiii, to which is appended a complete bibliog- 
raphy of Gierke’s works; Schultze, Alfred, “Otto von 
Gierke als Dogmatiker des burgerlichcn Rechts” in 
Jhering's Jahrhucher fur die Dognmtik des burgerlichen 
Rechts, vol. Ixxiii (1923) i“xlvi; Gurwitsch, Georg, 
“Otto von Gierke als Rechtsphilosoph” in LogoSy 
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vol. xi (1922-23) 86-132; Planitz, Hans, “Otto von 
Gierke*' in Deutsches biographisckes Jahrbuch^ vol. iii 
(Berlin 1927) p. 110-18; Coker, F. W., Or^anismic 
Theories of the State (New York 1910) p. 76-80; 
Emerson, Rupert, State and Sovereignty in Modern 
Germany (New Haven 1928) ch. iv. 

GIESKLER, JOHANN KARI. LUDWIG 
(1792-1854), German Protestant church histo- 
rian. Gieseler was the son of a Westphalian 
pastor and studied theology at Halle. He taught 
at the universities of Bonn and Gottingen. Be- 
sides his wide scientific study, which covered 
the entire field of ecclesiastical and dogmatic 
history, he interested himself in practical social 
questions. He superintended the orphan asylum 
in Gottingen and founded a society to aid ex- 
convicts. In his numerous writings and particu- 
larly his chief work, Lehrbuch der Kirchnige- 
schichte, he takes especial interest in the influ- 
ence of the church upon the organization of 
society in the course of its development. As an 
important part of internal church history he 
treats the history of the internal constitution of 
society with special reference to the influence of 
Christianity upon the ethical conceptions of the 
people. Just before his death he was occupied 
with the question as to how far the church had 
transformed the social relationships existing in 
the Roman Empire. His realistic attitude is also 
seen in his avoidance of ideological construc- 
tions of history and his eagerness to let the 
sources speak for themselves. In his theological 
work he united critical discernment of the defi- 
ciencies of the records with a fine appreciation 
of the abiding worth of a living Christianity. 

Karl Volker 

Important works’, Lehrbuch der Kirchengcschichte^ 6 
vols. (Bonn 1824-57; pts. i-v, 4th ed. 1844-48, pt. v, 
2nd ed. 1849), tr. by S. Davidson, J. W. Hull and 
H. B. Smith, 5 vols. (New York 1857-80). 

Consult: Redepenning, E. R., “Gieselers Leben und 
Wirken” in Lehrbuch der Kirchengeschichte, vol. v, p. 
xliii-xlvi, English translation in vol. i, p. v-xiv; Baur, 
F. C., Die Epochen der kirchlichen Geschichtsschreibung 
(Tubingen 1852) p. 232-36. 

GIESSWEIN, SANDOR (1856-1923), Hun- 
garian sociologist, pacifist statesman and Cath- 
olic prelate. Giesswein began his career by the 
study of Assyriology and comparative philology 
but later turned his attention to the philosophy 
of history and sociology. As a forerunner of Paul 
Barth he believed that history contemplates the 
flux of things, sociology the achievement; and 
that just as the philosophy of history is the meta- 
physics of history, so social philosophy is the 


metaphysics of sociology. In Giesswein *s socio- 
logical system the milieu and moral and social 
ideas form the elements whose synthesis, the 
cultural idea, is decisive for the development of 
human society. He held that individuals and 
society condition each other and found the rec- 
onciliation of socialistic and individualistic aims 
in the basic teachings of Christianity. His socio- 
political writings were the theoretical bases for 
his practical activity in parliament, to which he 
was elected in 1904, and in the foundation of the 
Christian Social party. Giesswein succeeded in 
founding ninety-eight Christian Social trade 
unions in Hungary, but because of their align- 
ment with the clerical party of large landowners 
received no support from them for his program 
of agrarian and radical social reform. He later 
reorganized the Christian Social party, which 
abandoned him when he refused to cooperate 
with the counter-revolutionary reaction. With a 
few adherents Giesswein fought unswervingly 
for the democratic liberal tradition during the 
years of terror in Hungary. Even during the 
World War he was active in behalf of interna- 
tional pacifism. As member of the Central Com- 
mittee for an Enduring Peace he made a report 
in 1915 in Berne on the idea of association in 
international law. In the militaristic atmosphere 
of post-war times Giesswein was the only scholar 
and politician in Hungary who entered the lists 
with couragtious sincerity for international union 
and the supranational education of youth. He 
also took active interest in the Esperanto move- 
ment and in the struggles for the legal equality 
of woman and against alcoholism. 

Rusztem Vambery 

Important work^: Die llauptproblemc der vergleichenden 
Sprachu'issenschaft (Freiburg i.Br. 1892); Determini- 
stische und mefaphysische Geschichtsauffassung^ 2 vols. 
(Vienna 1 906-07); Kercsztimyssocidhs torekvesek a 
tdrsadalmi h gazdasdgi elctben (Christian Social en- 
deavors in social and economic life) (Budapest 1913); 
A ssocidhs kvrdes es a keresztenyszociolizmus (The 
social question and Christian Socialism) (Budapest 
1914); A hdboru h a tdrsadalomtudomdny (The war 
and socioloj^y) (Budapest 1915); Soziologische und ge- 
schichtsphilosophische Bemerkungen zur Organisation 
der zwischenstaat lichen Beziekungen (I'he Hague 1916); 
Gerechtigkeit und Friede (Pressburg 1918); Ildboru es 
bekekdzott (Between war and peace) (Budapest 1921). 

Consult: Giess 7 vein emlMonyv (Giesswein memorial) 
(Budapest 1925). 

GIFFEN, SIR ROBERT (1837-1910), English 
statistician and writer on finance. Giffen worked 
for several years in a solicitor’s office in Glasgow, 
where he also attended classes at the university. 
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After moving to London in 1862 he became con- 
nected with the Globe and the Fortnightly Re- 
view y and from 1868 to 1876 served as assistant 
editor of the Economist under Walter Bagehot. 
In 1876 he entered the service of the Board of 
Trade and remained with it until his retirement 
in 1897. He was chief of the Statistical Depart- 
ment and later the first head of the Labour De- 
partment. Through his work at the Board of 
Trade he was responsible for considerable im- 
provements in official economic statistics; he also 
directed the first national census of wages in 
1886 and played an important part in the reform 
of bankruptcy legislation in 1882. He was one of 
the founders of the Statist in 1878 and editor of 
the Journal of the Royal Statistical Society from 
1876 to 189T. 

Giflfen’s numerous statistical studies arc mod- 
els of clear exposition and of legitimate statistical 
inference. He paid little attention to the mathe- 
matical analysis of statistical data and was acutely 
aware of the limitations commonly inherent in 
quantitative material. In his studies of wealth 
and taxation he dealt particvilarly with Irish tax- 
ation, which he considered disproportionate to 
the wealth of the country. In his address on The 
Progress of the Working Classes in the Last Half 
Century (London 1884) he made the earliest 
competent attempt to measure tlie industrial 
progress in the United Kingdom in the nine- 
teenth century. His Growth of Capital (London 
1889) is one of the early estimates of national 
wealth which is still consulted. (Jifien s contri- 
butions were not confined to statistics. His ad- 
vice was frequently sought liy various govern- 
mental bodies and some of his most valuable 
work is to be found in the printed memoranda 
and evidence submitted to royal commissions 
and committees. In these his wide acquaintance 
with financial subjects and his unusual power of 
accurate generalization from voluminous and 
complex evidence appear to the greatest ad- 
vantage. Of his views on broader economic 
questions it is sufficient to observe that he was a 
free trader and that he was strongly opposed to 
bimetallism. 

W. A. Basham 


Important works: American Raikvays as an Investment 
(London 1872, 3rd cd. 1873); Stock Exchange Securi- 
ties (London 1877); Essays in Finance, Inrst Senes 
(London 1880, 5th ed. iSgo); Essay^ m nnance. 
Second Series (London 1886, 3rd ed. 1890); 
against Bi-metallism (l.ondon 1892, 2nd ed. 1892), 
Economic Enquiries and Studies, 2 vols. (London 1904); 
Statistics (London 19 L 3 )- 

Oonstilt: Articles in Economic Journal, vol. xx (1910) 


318-21, and Royal Statistical Society, Journal, vol. 
Ixxiii (1910) 52')-33- 

GIFT TAX. See Inhf«:kitance Taxation. 


(HFTS 

Frimitivf. 'Fhe voluntary ofi'ering of tan- 
gibles and intangibles designed to please or 
propitiate is a world wide practise. Gifts to chil- 
dren, to members of the family and friendship 
gifts, such as the friendship baskets given to one 
another by Porno women, arc usually expressions 
of affection. There are many ceremonial occa- 
sions on which gifts are given. Strangers, adopted 
persons, clans or tribes and newborn children 
are welcomed with gifts. At ceremonies of initia- 
tion into age societies and secret orders the gifts 
conferred sometimes gt) to the sponsor in return 
for relinquishing his place. Marriage gifts arc 
given to the parents or clan ()t the bride and 
counter gifts presented by them. What is called 
marriage bv purchase is often in fact gift and 
counter gift, lor the women whose parents do 
not make salisfactor\ return gifts may be sent 
back. 

Many types of service are rewarded by gifts, 
such as help of medicine men, acknowledgment 
of the offices of the opposite moiety in burial of 
the dead, as among the Kwakiutl, and services 
of the wife, as among the natives of the Iro- 
briands. Propitiation gifts are offered at the 
commencement of a transaction, to be recipro- 
cated in equivalence, as in the Solomon Islands, 
or in double value, as in the case of Kwakiutl 
transfer of a “copper.’’ Gifts are often exchanged 
at the making of a treaty, as a pledge of good 
will; the original tokens, of wampum, became for 
the Iroquois and Algonquins the records of con- 
tract. Gifts to the dead often exceed the posses- 
sions of the dead persons when alive. Indians of 
southern California cast into the mortuary fire 
quantities of not always appropriate gifts. In 
many areas the ancestors may be thought to 
cling to the habitation, take part in the festivities 
and receive their share of the potlatch, as among 
the Kwakiutl. Offerings to supernatural beings 
have taken many forms: libations to the lares 
and penates among the Romans; burnt offerings 
among the Hebrews; prayer wands among the 
Pueblo Indians; human sacrifice among the Phoe- 
nicians and the Aztecs; mortification of the flesh, 
as in the torture of the Plains Indian’s sun dance 
and the monastic haircloth shirt and scourge; 
and often conciliatory gifts given in the spirit of 
charity. Each offerer of these varied gifts ex- 
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pected greater counter gifts — life, health, happi- 
ness and spiritual power. 

The practise of gift giving on seasonal holi- 
days is widespread. It often takes the form of 
solicitation, as in the case of the asking festival 
of the Alaskan Eskimo and the gift begging 
ceremony of masked Russian children, which is 
similar to the Hallowe’en practises familiar in 
the United States. Holiday gift giving is espe- 
cially prevalent in modem societies, where it is 
stimulated by commercial enterprise. 

It is the law^ of the gift that it may not be sum- 
marily refused without giving offense, and a 
counter gift must be tendered in due season. The 
Maori of New Zealand class with theft failure to 
offer the return gift. Neglect to offer or refusal 
to take a gift is a declaration of war among Dyak 
tribes of Borneo. The Northwest Coast tribes 
acknowledge the potlatch to be “fighting with 
favors” in place of “war by deeds.” Among the 
last named the wealth of a clan or moiety is 
gathered into the hands of a chief and trans- 
ferred at a feast to the opposite moiety to “ele- 
vate the name.” In due time this wealth is 
returned, during a potlatch of the latter, in 
double measure to be distributed among the 
members according to their original contribu- 
tion. 'rhe transfer of blazoned mats in Samoa 
and the circulation of V ay giC a in the Kula orbit 
in the Trobriands are comparable. The practise 
is not confined t() the Pacific area and appears to 
have been the custom in ancient Ireland. Among 
the Kabyla of north Africa ceremonial gifts of- 
fered by invited guests at circumcisions and mar- 
riage festivities are announced by herald and 
recorded by scribe, to be returned with increase 
to the donor upon invitation to his fete. Gifts 
among the Plains Indians, for which no material 
return was expected, none the less lifted the 
giver in the esteem of his fellows, ultimately 
advancing him to the chieftainship. Striving for 
prestige and the feeling of the need of recipro- 
cation are not absent in gift giving in modern 
societies. 

The custom of gifts of welcome with their 
counter gifts developed into more or less organ- 
ized journeys for the purpose of barter among 
the ancient Aztecs and more recently among 
British Guiana tribes. The modern use of shell 
money in the New Hebrides for the purchase of 
a pig has not replaced the obligation to recipro- 
cate upon occasion with a pig. Nor is the opening 
or propitiation gift wholly obscured in the civi- 
lized practise of treating a customer. Acknowl- 
edgment for service passes into wage when the 


honorarium assumes fixed value, whereas coun- 
ter gifts call for enhancement, with the onus on 
the recipient to give more than he received. 

Ceremonial gifts served both psychological 
and sociological ends, satisfying the ego through 
display and emulation, promoting fellowship 
and solidarity of the group, maintaining wealth 
in a state of flux, supporting religion and the 
primitive state, offering a substitute for war and 
cementing alliances. 

H. Newell Wardle 

Law of Gifts. A gift in the broad sense is 
any transaction with intention of gratuitously 
enriching another. Under this definition fall 
wills and legacies, but for convenience these 
have always been treated separately in the gen- 
eral category of “succession.” The natural con- 
sequence ought to be that the subject of gifts 
covers only gratuitous enrichment inter vivos^ 
but the Roman law and the common law con- 
tain the further class of gifts mortis causa. Tliese 
are dispositions made in the form of a binding 
and irrevocable transaction inter vivos, i.e. de- 
livery or formal promise, but containing condi- 
tions express or implicit which make them 
substantially equivalent to legacies. 

Regarding the form required for a gift, it is 
useful to distinguish between executory and ex- 
ecuted transactions or between a promise and 
a delivery of possession. The latter, when made 
of a movable object with the intention of trans- 
ferring ownership, is valid in all systems of law; 
in the modern world a vSpecial document is re- 
quired for the transfer of title to land. Although 
there is no difference in principle between the 
forms of making an executed gift and of trans- 
ferring ownership for any other reason, all legal 
systems require more formality for a promise 
to make a gift than for one involving a quid pro 
quo. Subject to the Lex cincia, mentioned below, 
in classical Roman law a formal stipulatio was 
necessary to create an obligation; but one al- 
ready existing might be gratuitously renounced 
in any manner, a distinction which has survived 
generally in Europe, although it does not obtain 
in the common law because of the influence of 
the doctrine of consideration {q.v)- In the Cor- 
pus juris Justinian allowed an action on any 
informal promise but provided that for an 
amount surpassing 500 solidi (about $1500) the 
transaction should not be binding until “insinu- 
ation,” a process similar to recording. For all 
gifts in modern Europe there is generally re- 
quired a document signed before a notary. The 
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latter s presence is not necessary according to 
the latest code of Switzerland, and the French 
courts allow a gift if disguised as a document of 
sale. I'he common law follows much the same 
principles, demanding in lieu of delivery an 
instrument under seal or its modern equivalent. 
Dilliculty has arisen, however, in connection 
with assets represented by such documents as 
stocks and bonds, savings bank books, insurance 
policies, warehouse receipts. Inhere has been 
much controversy over the effect of gratuitous 
delivery of the document in these cases, and 
courts in I'aigland and America have taken var)'- 
ing positions. The Restatement of the Law of 
Contracts has recently declared for irrevocability 
if the document delivered is one the surrender 
of which to the debtor is necessary for enforce- 
ment of the claim. A growing tendency, evi- 
denced by the Restatement, may be noted in 
favor of gifts where there is a “promissory 
estoppel,” i.e. where the promisor ought to have 
foreseen that the promisee would change his 
f)osition in reliance on the promised gift, as by 
traveling a long distance to visit the promisor, 
refraining from certain acts such as smoking for 
a certain time or the like. Furthermore, Anglo- 
American c(]uity gives effect to any statement 
which can be construed as a declaration of trust. 

Upon performance of the necessary formali- 
ties an unqualified gift inter vivos was irrevocable 
in classical Roman law, but Justinian instituted 
two exceptions: gross ingratitude of the donee 
or appearance of afterborn children of the donor. 
The content of the first exception is thoroughly 
if redundantly covered by the emperor, who 
pro\ ides that tlicreunder are comprised attempts 
on the donor’s life, physical injury, atrocious 
insult or considerable diminution of his patri- 
mony; the German civil code makes no attempt 
at definition in this respect in accord with the 
modern tendency to allow a reasonable margin 
of discretion in the application of legal rules. 
Except in France the donor alone, not his heirs, 
may revoke for ingratitude, whence a special 
exception has to be made in the event of his 
murder by the donee. The German and Swiss 
codes reject the exception of revocation in the 
case of afterborn children but allow revocation 
of enough to maintain the donor in his usual 
position if he unexpectedly and without fault 
becomes impoverished — ^an extension of the gen- 
eral rule of Roman law whereby the donor had 
when sued by the donee the beneficium compe- 
tentiacy a privilege of somewhat the same im- 
port. In France the refusal of a donee to help 
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an impoverished donor is treated under the head 
of ingratitude— as an ingratitude on the part of 
the donee. 

The great exception to the rule of irrevoca- 
bility has been the gift mortis causa, i.e. upon 
condition that the donor predecease the donee. 
Perhaps before and certainly under Justinian 
such a gift was presumed to l)e freely revocable 
on account of its resemblance to a legacy, a 
principle which prevails in those parts of luirope 
not influenced by the French C(xle and has even 
found its way into the common law, although 
that requires the contemplation of some par- 
ticular danger or disease. The rule is alirogated 
in P'rance, for, with the above two exceptions, 
according to the ancient customary maxim cion- 
ner et rctenir ne vaut it is there essential that a 
gift be irrevocable for any but the two ordinary 
exceptions. The wholesale rccej>tion of the in- 
stitution of gifts mortis causa into the common 
law is a curious phenomenon. 'Fhe policy of the 
statute of frauds, which abolished nuncupative 
(oral) wills, obviously applied to these gifts, 
which were substantially eciuivalent to legacies, 
being freely revocable by the donor even though 
the power of revocation was not resiTved; the 
only express condition was that the donor should 
predecease the donee. The English courts, how- 
ever, recognized them as a separate institution 
on account of their appearance as such in the 
earlier works of Hracton and Swinburne. These 
writers had followed Justinian’s law as to their 
rcvocability but had strangely overlooked his 
provision that they must be made before five 
witnesses. The fact that they are formally gifts 
but substantially legacies is rcfiected in the vari- 
ous rules governing them; thus they need not 
be proved before the probate court as a will 
must be, but any principle not relating to the 
form of a will or codicil which ap})lies regardless 
of the testator’s intent, such as the rules of 
testamentary capacity or those taxing inheri- 
tance, has necesvsarily been extended to them in 
almost all times and places. To avoid difficulties 
of proof by its tax commissioner the legislature 
of Wisconsin provided that any gift made within 
six years of death should be conclusively held 
to be in contemplation of death, but this attempt 
was held unconstitutional in Schlesinger t;. Wis- 
consin [270 U. S. 230 (1926)]. 

Among restrictions upon gifts in Roman law 
were those dependent upon the fact that the 
donee was in a position unduly to influence the 
donor. A Roman statute of 204 b.c., the Lex 
cincia, was evoked by the undue remuneration 
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exacted from their clients by the rich and power- 
ful lawyers of the day. It apparently prescribed 
a criminal penalty for such persons and took 
the opportunity to hinder all gifts above a speci- 
fied sum to others than relatives by requiring 
absolute execution, i.e. in effect delivery as well 
as formal conveyance for immovables; in the 
case of movables an additional six months must 
elapse. Although this legislation was obsolete 
under Justinian, its j)rinciple is evident in his 
“insinuation.” Another limitation was contained 
in the statutes for repetimdae^ which made it 
criminal for a public official to receive gifts from 
those subject to his power; such gifts were con- 
clusively presumed to be extortionate. This 
sweeping presumption no longer exists any- 
where; the specific intent to induce the unethical 
conduct must always be proved. The most im- 
portant prohibition of Roman law was that by 
which any gift between husband and wife was 
absolutely void. Its efi'ect was considerably mod- 
ified by Caracalla’s provision that the transaction 
might convalesce on the donor’s death, the pur- 
pose being to assimilate the case to the Lex 
cincia^ according to which only the donor atid 
not his heirs could avoid the gift, a principle 
which it will be remembered also applied to 
revocation for ingratitude. As may be seen from 
this tendency to desuetude, the policy behind 
the prohibition is not very clear and its genesis 
is probably to be explained historically. The 
ancient Roman marriage resembled that of the 
common law in that the wife had no personality 
or property of her own; hence gifts were out of 
the question. With the growth of the empire 
ordinary marriages were recognized, terminable 
at the will of either party and involving no 
change in the wife’s status or property. It may 
have seemed unfair that the feminine parties to 
these reluctantly recognized unions should be 
in a so much more advantageous position to 
derive pecuniary benefit from the transaction. 
But since the wife’s property was separate dur- 
ing the marriage, it is difficult to ascribe any 
importance in this connection to the freedom of 
divorce. No restrictions whatever on spouses in 
the matter of gifts now exist in Austria, Ger- 
many or Switzerland. 

It may be concluded that the great disfavor 
originally shown to gifts has been gradually 
disappearing, and for this there is probably both 
a practical and a theoretical reason. Practically 
it is almost impossible to prevent gifts; if the 
donor does not wish to revoke, there is nobody 
else entitled to claim. It is of course possible to 


make the act of giving criminal under certain 
circumstances; antitipping legislation may be 
mentioned by way of example. But experience 
has proved such laws unsatisfactory; enacted 
originally in quite a number of American states, 
they have been by now repealed in all of them. 
As for allowing revocation, such a course seri- 
ously impairs the security of transactions and 
tends to put the donee at the mercy of the donor. 
From the theoretical point of view there is little 
justification for the practise of nullifying gifts 
not induced by fraud or duress, apart from the 
institution of prodigality. Where such conduct 
is a ground for the appointment of a guardian, 
this would be a sufficient remedy except where 
the gift had been of all the donor’s property, a 
transaction which when performed by a sane 
person is almost necessarily intended to be 
either a testament or declaration of trust in favor 
of the donee. At common law the appointment 
of guardians for spendthrifts was rejected as 
contrary to the genius of a free people; with 
perfect consequence that system has never had 
any special rules prohibiting gifts or allowing 
their revocation; only in the case of the donor’s 
murder by the donee has it felt the need of a 
particular exception such as exists in European 
countries. 

James Bradley Thayer 

Sec: Property; Alienation of Property; Inheri- 
tance; Wills; Sale; Marital Property; Charitarle 
Trusts; Mortmain; Knfail. 

(Consult: For Primitive CJifts: Wardle, H. N., “In- 
dian Gifts in Relation to Primitive L>aw” in Interna- 
tional Congress of Americanists, 23rd, Proceedings 
(New York 1930) p. 463-69; Mauss, Marcel, “Essai sur 
le don: forme et raison de Pechangc dans les soci^t^s 
archai'ques’* in Annee social off ique^ n.s., vol. i (1923^ 
24) 30-186; Malinowski, Bronislaw, Argonauts of 
the Western Pacific y London School of Economics and 
Political Science, Studies in Economics and Political 
Science, no. Ixv (i^ondon 1922); Firih, Raymond, 
Primitive Economics of the New Zealand Maori (l^on- 
don 1929); Boas, Franz, “The Social Organization 
and the Secret Societies of the Kwakiutl Indians” in 
United States, National Museum, Annual Report, 
iSgs (1897) p. 311-738. 

For Law of Gin s: Huckland, W. W., ^ Text Book 
of Roman Late from Augustus to Justinian (Cambridge, 
Eng. 1921) p. 253-58; Ciirard, P. F., Manuel element 
taire de droit romain (8th ed. Paris 1929) p. 992-1006; 
Ascoli, A., Trattato delle dvnasioni (Florence 1898); 
Brissaud, Jean, Manuel d*histoire du droit franfais (Par- 
is 1904), tr. by R. Howell as A History of French Pri^ 
%mte Law, Continental Legal History series, vol. iii 
(Boston 1912) p. 703-15; Baudry-Lacantinerie, Gabri- 
el, and others, Traite theorique et pratique de droit civil, 
29 vols. (Paris 1905-09) vols. x-xi; Schroder, R., 
Lehrbuch der deutschen Rechtsgesckichte (6th ed. Berlin 
1922) p. 311-12, 325-27; Planck, J. W. von, Kom- 
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mentar sum htirgerlichen Gesetsbuch, 5 vols. (4th ed. 
by E. Strohal and others, Berlin 1913-30) vol. ii, 
pt. ii, p. 772 -800; Thornton, W. W., A Treatise on 
the Law Relating to Gifts and Advancements (Phila- 
delphia 1893); Bundell, O. S., “Gifts of Choses in 
Action” in Yale Law Journal y vol. xx'vii (1017 18) 
643-55; IVIcchcm, Philip, “The Uequiretnent of De- 
livery in Clifts of C^hattcls and of Choses in Arti<)n” 
in Illinois Law Revii'tVy vol. x\i (1026-27) 341 -*74, 
457-87, 568-609; Bruton, P. W., “The Requirement 
of Delivery as Applied to Gifts of C’hoses in Action” 
in Yale Law Journal y vol. x.xxix (i (>29-30) 837 60; 
Williston, S., “(hfts of Rights under Contracts in 
Writing of Delivery of the Writing” in Yale Law 
Journal y vol. xl (1930-31) 1-16. 

GILBART, JAMES WILLIAM (1794-1863), 
English banker. In 1834 Gilbart became general 
manager of the London and Westminster Bank, 
the first joint stock bank established after the 
passage of the Bank Charter Act of 1(833. \ ested 
banking interests, including the Bank of Eng- 
land, threatened the success of the new bank 
with injunctions, lawsuits and adverse bills in 
Parliament, but Gilbart overcame all opposi- 
tion. lie was instrumental in enlarging the legal 
powers of joint stock banks and played an 
important role in the development of a form 
of banking organization which now completely 
dominates the field. 

CHlbart also took an active part in the bank- 
ing and currency controversies of his time. 
Although his name lias been overshadowed by 
those of Tookc, Newmarch and Fullarton, on 
whose side of the battle he stood, his contribu- 
tion is more imposing than may appear at first 
sight. To the arguments in favor of continuing 
the right of note issue by country banks he 
added the principle of periodic fluctuation. 
“The laws which regulate the issues of country 
banks,” he said before the Select Committee 
on Banks of Issue in 1841, “are derived from 
the state of trade in the respective districts in 
which those banks arc established, and I think 
those laws must be uniform in their operation 
because there are uniform fluctuations in each 
year.” The circulation of the Bank of England 
was governed by the dividend payments on 
government securities, by the short term bor- 
rowing of the government and by the move- 
ments of bullion; these factors also tended to 
be periodic in their movements. Gilbart thought 
it undesirable to unify note issues subject to 
such different influences. A second and most 
important suggestion made by him was that 
the Bank of England should control exchange 
rates by holding “foreign securities” and “for- 
eign credits”: the Bank, he thought, could always 


manage the situation if it took care not to ex- 
pand circulation automatically as gokl flowed in 
and kept foreign paper in its portfolio. 

’W E. Gm;oRY 

Important workw (iilhiiit's on banking and 

currency arc collected in IToz/vs, 6 \ols. (London 

i 8 (> 5 — 06 ). 

Comult: 'The bio^^r.lphKal mcmo'i in the ITo/A’s'.* 
Select Statu 1 t'\y Documents and Reports Relating to 
British lianhingy - J ajS, wilh an introduction by 

'V. E. Gret^ory, 2 vols. (London 192(1) \ol. 1, p. ix-lx, 
70-117. 

GILBERT, TI lOlM AS ( 1 720 (;S), l-:nglish poli- 
tician and poor law rclormcr. (Gilbert was a 
member of Parliament from 1763 to 1795* By 
suggesting the employment ot the famous en- 
gineer Brindley and by other means he helped 
to pronK>te the development ol canals; he was al- 
so the author of acts for reforming houses of 
correction and for heljung friendly societies, but 
his importance lay in poor law reform. Gilbert 
put his finger on the main abuses of the system 
of his time: first, the small size of the unit of ad- 
ministration, the parish; second, the institution 
of the mixed workhouse, in which the sick and 
the idle, the sane and the mad, were herded to- 
gether; third, the fact that the overseers were 
unpaid. In his bill of 1765, which failed in the 
Lords after passing the Comnions, and in the 
measure of 1782 which bore his name (Gilbert 
j^roposed that parishes diould be allowed to join 
in unions and that these should be allowed to 
build workhouses for the care of the aged, the 
sick and the infirm. Sixty-seven such unions 
were established under the act, comprising 924 
parishes. Phe able bodied poor excluded from 
the workhouses were to be given employment by 
paid officers created by the act. 'Phis w^ll con- 
ceived reform demanded careful and intelligent 
administration. 'Phis was lacking in the years of 
distress wdiich follow'ed the Napoleonic wars, 
when the provision of outdoor relief became the 
basis of the economic life of the villages and the 
underpaid laborer received assistance from the 
poor rates according to the size of his family 
This system of allowances was abolished by the 

drastic reform of 1834. 

John Lawhknck Hammond 

Consult: Webb, Sidney and Beatrice, “Enj^lish Poor 
Law History.” Rnghsh Loud Government y 9 vols. 
(London i()o6 29) vols. vii-ix. 

GILBRETH, I'RANK BUNKER (1868-1924), 
American management engineer. After leaving 
high school Giibreth entered the employ of a 
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contractor and builder, became foreman and 
then superintendent and in 1895 established 
himself in the same business. Stimulated by the 
management technique of Frederick W. Taylor, 
he experimentally applied its principles to 
bricklaying and increased output among his 
workers from 1000 to 2700 bricks a day. In 1912 
he began practise as a consultant in manage 
ment. His inventive imagination and mechanical 
aptitude were manifest in numerous devices and 
systems for the building arts and in the applica- 
tion of micromotion methods to the study of in- 
dustrial operations. His outstanding contribu- 
tions to the technique of scientific management, 
made jointly with his wife, Lillian Moller 
Gilbreth, were emphasis on motions in stand- 
ardizing operations; utilization of the cinemato- 
graph and cyclegraph in recording them for 
subsecjuent delayed motion analysis and elimi- 
nation of unnecessary motions; classification of 
motions into basic types, for which he coined the 
word ‘‘therbligs”; a new insistence on the danger 
of fatigue; the development of .simultaneous 
motion cycle charts; and the devising of instruc- 
tion process graphs intelligible to illiterate 
workmen. Devices such as these and expressions 
such as “the one best way” also helped to 
dramatize scientific management and made 
Gilbreth one of its most forceful popularizers. 

H. S. Person 

Important works: Bricklaying System (New York 
1909); Primer of Scientific Management (New York 
1912, 2nd ed. 1914); Motion Study ^ a Method for 
Increasing the Efficiency of the Workman (New York 
1911); Fatigue Study (New York 1916, 2nd ed. 1919), 
Applied Motion Study (New York 1917), and Motion 
Study for the Uafidicapped (New York 1920), written 
in collaboration with Mr.s. L. M. Gilbreth. 

Consult: Gilbreth, Lillian Moller, The Quest of the 
One Best Way. A Sketch of the Life of Frank Bunker 
Gilbreth (Chicago 1925); Drury, Horace Bot)kwaIter, 
Scientific Management (3rd ed. New York 1922) p. 
138-44; Witte, I. M., Taylor, Gilbreth, Ford. Gegen^- 
wartsfragen dor amerikanischen und europdischen Ar- 
beitswissenschaft (Munich 1924) p. 31-41. 

GILMAN, DANIEL COIT (1831-1908), Am- 
erican educational administrator. Gilman, with 
Eliot of Harvard and White of Cornell, was the 
chief maker of the modern American university, 
which he conceived as properly devoted to ad- 
vanced research, unpartisan and non-sectarian, 
and essentially postgraduate. After serving as 
librarian at Yale, as secretary and money raiser 
for the Sheffield Scientific School and as presi- 
dent of the newly organized University of Cali- 
fornia, he became first president of the Johns 


Hopkins University in Baltimore. Here he intro- 
duced what was for America an innovation: the 
undergraduate school became but an appendage 
to the graduate and professional schools. En- 
dowed universities have tended to follow this 
scheme, but state institutions have not. Gilman 
also organized the often copied Johns Hopkins 
Hospital, staffed by the faculty of the medical 
school which he developed at Johns Hopkins. 
By his insistence upon a college degree and 
scientific study as prerequisites for entrance and 
by strongly supporting research he raised the 
level of medical training. 

Gilman was also a leader in general social up- 
lift movements. He formed and for ten years was 
president of the Charity Organization Society of 
Baltimore, an early and successful example of 
systematic philanthropy. A plan drawn up by 
him became the basis of the program of the 
Russell Sage Foundation. He helped persuade 
Andrew Carnegie not to found a new university 
but to use his money in other directions, and 
servTd from 1901 to 1903 as first president of the 
Carnegie Institution. 

Gilman had no interest in pedagogical theo- 
ries, conceiving of a university as chicliy a re- 
search institute where eminent scholars shared 
their enthusiasms with younger men. Method- 
ology did not interest him either in education or 
social work. He was concerned with immediate 
prol)lems rather than with fundamental criti- 
cism of institutions. 

Bernard Iddings Bf.le 

Consult: Franklin, Fabian, Life of Daniel Coit Gilman 
(New York 1910). 

GINER DE LOS RIOS, FRANCISCO (1839- 
1915), Spani.sh philosopher and educator. Giner 
studied law at the universities of Barcelona and 
Granada. From 1866 until his death he w’as 
professor of jurisprudence at the University of 
Madrid except for two brief periods during 
which he severed his connection with the uni- 
versity as a protest against religious and political 
tests for teachers. 

Giner was a disciple of Sanz del Rio, who 
introduced the philosophy of Krause into Spain, 
and he applied the latter’s theories to the philos- 
ophy of law, adapting them, however, to contem- 
porary intellectual tendencies. His chief works 
in this field are: Principios de derecho natural 
(Madrid ? 1873) and the unfinished Resumm de 
filosofia del derecho (Madrid 1898), both written 
in collaboration with his pupil Alfredo Calderdn 
y Arana. In penology Giner developed and elab- 
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orated Roder’s doctrines. His conception of 
punishment is typical of the Spanish school in 
that he regarded it as a tutelary process intended 
not only to protect society against criminal trans- 
gressions but a^so to protect the offender against 
himself and to effect his correction and social 
readaptation. Accordingly he favored the aboli- 
tion of capital punishment. In sociology Gincr s 
most interesting v^ork is Estudios y fragmentos 
sobre la teuria de la persona social (Madrid 1899), 
which was based upon the social organism the- 
ory but was free from the exaggerations of the 
biological school of sociology. 

Giner is primarily important, however, as an 
educator. He was a preeminent figure in the 
recent Spanish renascence through his personal 
influence upon his pupils as well as through 
his general educational work and his writings, 
lie was the moving spirit of the group which in 
1N76 founded the Institucidn Libre de En- 
sehanza, an unofficial instil ution which devel- 
o])ed an educational system complete from the 
primary school to the university and thereby 
exerted a liberalizing influence ujion the general 
educational policy of the Spanish government. 
Giner ’s pedagogical system completely rejected 
the idea of reward and punishment and respected 
individual initiative, its most original feature 
was its emphasis upon artistic training, begun 
in childhood, as an aid to moral development, 
(liner’s activity among the middle and upper 
classes may be compared to that of Pablo Iglesias 
among the proletariat. Roth men were outstand- 
ing in the intellectual and jiolitical movement 
which led to the regeneration of contemporary 
Spain. 

C. Bernaldo de Quiros 

Works: Ohras conipletas, ig vols. (Madrid igi6-28), 
containing new editions of the works mentioned in 
the text. 

Consult: Dc los Rios, Fernando, Lafilosofia del dereiho 
en Don Francisco Giner, y su rehu ion con el pensamiento 
contenipordnco (Madrid igiO); Altamira y Crevea, R., 
Giner de los Rios, educador (Valencia igi5); Madari- 
aga, Salvador de, The Genius of Spain (Oxford 1923) 
p. 64-70. 

GINN, EDWIN (1838-1914), American pub- 
lisher and peace advocate. Ginn became actively 
interested in the peace movement in 1901 and 
was impressed by its need for efficient methods 
of organization, more widespread educational 
work and more generous financial support. He 
advocated the limitation of armaments and 
the development of a permanent international 
armed force. His most important contribution 
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to the peace movement, however, lay in the 
fact that he was the first to endow and organize 
educational peace work on a large scale. He 
made possible a widesj^read distribution of im- 
portant books on peace and a mass of concise 
pamphlet literature. He contributed to the sup- 
port of the American School Peace League and 
the Cosmopolitan Club movement, financed 
peace work among women’s clubs, furthered 
peace activities among his as.sociates in cham- 
bers of commerce and supjiorted Anna H. 
Eckstein in her work of collecting throughout 
Ivurope more than two million signatures to 
an arbitration petition which was presented to 
the Second Hague Conterence. That educa- 
tional w'ork for peace might be put on a pei- 
manent basis Ginn founded and endowed the 
World Peace P'oundation, which, occupying a 
position somewhere between j>ropagandist and 
scientific organization, has made facts relating 
to the development of international peace ma- 
chinery wLlely available. 

Ginn was also interested in the promotion 
of better relations between capital and labor 
and furthered the movement for better housing 
conditions for the poor. 

Merle E. Curti 

Consult: Mead, E. D., “Edwin Ginn and the World 
Peace Foundation” in Advocate of Peace, vol. xcii 
(1930) 184-90; Lake Mohonk Conference cm Inter- 
national Arbitration, Report of the Sei'enth Annual 
Meeting (Mohonk Lake, N. Y. 1901) p. n>-22, and 
Report of the Nineteenth Annual Meeting (Mohonk 
Lake, N. Y. 1913) p. 22-29. 

GINSBERG, ASHER (1856-1927), Jewish so- 
cial philosopher, (jlinsberg was born in Russia 
and was educated in an orthodox Jewish family. 
As a student he came under the influence of 
luiropean rationalism and of English evolution- 
ary philosophers, especially Herbert Spencer 
and J. S. Mill. His essays, written in an entirely 
new philosophical language under the pen name 
Ahad Ha-arn (“one of the people”), are classics 
of modern Hebrew, which they helped create. 
Ahad Ha-arn accepted the traditional Jewish 
idea that the Jews are a unique group whose life 
is entirely built upon ethico-religious founda- 
tions. Although he recognized the historical ori- 
gin and evolution of these foundations, they 
nevertheless remained for him, as for those who 
regarded their origin as divine, absolute values. 
Whatever the source of Judaism (for him chiefly 
the doctrine embodied in the teaching of the 
prophets), it is the soul of the Jewish people and 
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must be the guiding principle of Jewish indi- 
vidual and group life. The weakening of Juda- 
ism, the disintegration of the Jewish people 
through the loss of its soul, Avere for Ahad Ha- 
am the true “Jewish question.” In contrast to 
Hcrzl, the political Zionist, Ahad Ha-am, the 
founder of cultural Zionism, believed that the 
political and economic dithculties of the Jews 
in the Diaspora were incurable but that the 
Jewish people could be regenerated by creating 
in the old Jewish homeland a “spiritual center” 
on a sound economic basis w liose jewdsh thought 
and way of life could exercise a re\ ivifying in- 
fluence upon the Jewish soul in the Diaspora. 
As far back as 1891 he drew^ attention to the 
importance of the presence of the Arabs in 
Palestine, and even after the issuing of the Bal- 
four Declaration realized that tlie existence of a 
large Arab population put anything like a Jewish 
state in Palestine out of the field of practical 
politics. A Jewish state or majority in Palestine 
w’ere for him not only impracticable but unes- 
sential. His starting point had not been the 
poverty or the political and moral oppression of 
the Jewish masses but the heritage of centuries 
of Jewish life and striving for continuance and 
self-expression. Since Jewishness meant to Ahad 
Ha-am the ideas of absolute justice and impar- 
tiality, something always “anormal,” a living 
protest of the spirit against the sword, a Jewdsh 
community in Palestine could in no way be 
similar to other national groups or states. To 
“normalize” Jewish life w^oiild mean a betra5^al 
of the Jewish mission. Although HerzPs political 
Zionism was predominantly accepted within the 
Zionist movement, Ahad Ha-am deeply influ- 
enced Jewish thought of recent years and his 
apolitical, spiritual nationalism, which he as- 
cribed for historical reasons only to the Jew^s, 
became the guiding principle in the develop- 
ment of a new" theory of nationalism by his 
Jewish followers. 

Hans Kohn 

Works: Al parashat derarhhti^ 4 vols, (Odessa 1895- 
1913; 3rd ed. Berlin 1921), vol. ii tr. into German by 
Hugo Knopfmacher and Ernst Muller as Am Scheide^ 
zvege (Berlin 1923-24); Selected Essays (Philadelphia 
1912), and Ten Essays on Zionism and Judaism (Lon- 
don 1922), both tr. by Leon Simon; Igeroth (Letters), 
6 vols. (Jerusalem 1923-25). 

Consult: Bentwich, Norman de M., Ahad Ha* Am and 
His Philosophy (Jerusalem 1927); Kohn, Hans, L*hu- 
manisme juif (Paris 1931); Bileski, Moritz, Achad 
Haam (Berlin 1916); Simon, Leon, “ ‘One of the 
People* ’* in his Studies in Jewish Nationalism (London 
1920) p. 77-96; Buber, Martin, Bcrgmann, Hugo, and 
others, in Der Jude^ vol. i (1916-17) 353-407; Birn- 


baum, Nathan, Achad IJa~Am: ein Denker und Kdmp- 
Jer der judischen Renaissance (Berlin 1903); Simon, 
Leon, Ahad Ha-Anty English Zionist Eederation, 
Zionist Thinkers and Leaders, no. iv (London 1927); 
Elohn, Hans, and Weltsch, Robert, Zionistische PoHtik 
(Maehrisch-Ostrau 1927). 

GIOBERTI, VINCENZO (1801-52), Italian 
philosopher and statesman. Shortly after his or- 
dination as priest in 1825 Gioberti began to 
display the nationalistic zeal which was to domi- 
nate his life, and having fallen under the suspi- 
cion of the Piedmontese court he was exiled by 
Charles Albert in 1833. During the next fifteen 
years, which he passed in France and Belgium, 
he developed the principles of an idealistic phi- 
losophy know^n as ontologism. Continuing the 
battle begun by Galluppi and Rosmini against 
sensationalism Gioberti harmonized his philoso- 
phy with Catholicism and regarded God (Entc) 
not as the ideal and abstract but as the real and 
active creator of all visible phenomena (esistente). 
His philosophy, which exerted great influence 
on later Italian idealistic systems, became for 
Gioberti the basis of a nationalistic theory. His- 
toiy was the process by which the cycle begun 
in creation was completed: Vesistente ritorno air 
Entc. Hence the Italian Risor^imento must be, 
first of all, a spiritual renaissance resting upon a 
reidentification with tradition. Since he believed 
Catholicism to be the only true terrestrial ex- 
pression of the Entc and therefore the essence of 
civilization; since, moreover, Italy as the scat of 
Catholicism was culturally linked with the true 
idea, Gioberti thought himself justified in affirm- 
ing the superiority of the Italians to all other 
people in works of genius. This was the theme 
of the famous excursus to Gioberti ’s most im- 
portant work, Del primato morale e civile degli 
italiani (Brussels 1843, 2nd ed. 1845; 
by G. Balsamo-Crivelli, 3 vols., Turin 1919-20). 
The book won for him great renown in Italy 
and became one of the motive forces ushering 
in the nationalist movement of 1848, the more 
so because with its debatable doctrine of Italian 
hegemony it combined jKjlitical proposals more 
firmly founded on immediate historical fact. In 
opposition to the revolutionary methods of Maz- 
zinian democracy Gioberti set forth a plan of 
Italian unification to be effected through a series 
of pacts between the various Italian princes and 
to issue in a federation headed by the pope. The 
Italian people, he declared against Mazzini, was 
still too nebulous to be the basis of substantial 
hope; reality was represented only by the pope 
and to a lesser degree by the princes. Gioberti 
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error lay in his belief that the force of such an 
international institution as the church could be 
identified with that of a single nation, and the 
facts demonstrated the rashness of his hopes. In 
1848 when Pope Pius ix allied himself with the 
independence movements in llie various Italian 
states, Gioberti seemed for a while to be an 
inspired prophet; he returned to Italy acclaimed 
by the nationalists and during a perif)d of two 
months directed the government of Piedmont. 
But the unfortunate outcome of the campaign 
against Austria and the defection of the pope 
as well as of the princes from the Italian federa- 
tion caused the rapid fading of (iioberti’s pres- 
tige. In 1849 he went once more into exile. The 
disillusionment arising from his experiences pro- 
vided, however, a salutary stimulus for the revi- 
sion of his thought. In the major political work 
of his second exile, the Del rinnovamentn civile 
(Tltalia (2 vols., Paris and Turin 1(851; new cd. 
by Fausto Nicolini, 3 vols., Later/a 1911-12), 
he abandoned the doctrine of federalism in favor 
of unity, advocated a democratic government 
instead of moderate constitutionalism and as- 
signed the task of guiding Italian unification no 
longer to the pope hut to the Piedmontese dy- 
nasty of Savoy. In this change of political view- 
point were reflected also the results of a profound 
philosophical crisis, during which Gioberti be- 
came disgusted with Catholic dogmatism and 
adopted a lay philosophy akin in tone to that of 
the German idealists. 

Guiik) dk Kikjgikro 

Consult: Anzilloti, Antonin Ci., Cioberti (Tlorence 
1(^22), and La funzione storica del uiohrrthmo (Flor- 
ence 1923); Gentile, (Giovanni, “II rcalismo politico 
di Gioberti” in Pohtica, vol. ii 20-3!), ibi -78; 

Zbinden, Jean, Die politischen Ideen des Vincenzo 
Gioberti (Berne 1920); Solmi, Kdmondo, Mazzini e 
(hoherti (Rome 1913); C:csarini-Sforza, W., “Socia- 
lismo (hobertiano” in Hivista itaHano di sociolofrio, 
vol. xix (1915) 5^8-79; Mondolto, Rodolfo, Lafdo^ofia 
politica in Italia nel secolo xix (Padua 1924); Tara- 
mella, Santino, Lafonnazione della filowfingiobertiana 

(Genoa 1927)- 

GIOIA, MELCHIORRE (1767-1829), Italian 
political theorist and economist. The early polit- 
ical writings of Oioia, who, as Maxzini noted, 
was the first champion of Italian unity, were di- 
rected against reactionary despotism, ecclesias- 
tical domination and Jacobin intolerance. He was 
repeatedly imprisoned, once, in 1820, charged 
with being affiliated with the Carbonari. He con- 
tended in his best known work, Del merito e delle 
rictmpense (2 vols., Milan 1818-19: 3rd ed. Ca- 
polago 1833), which was inspired by Beccaria’s 
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Dei delitti c dclle pene (1764), that the activities 
of individuals cannot lead to the common wel- 
fare unless they be free and unless their con- 
sciousness of responsibilitv coincide with die 
dictates of self-interest. His sy.stem of social 
ethics, built on the utilitarianism of Bentham, 
thus exalted personal responsibility and main- 
tained economic utility lo lie the decisive cri- 
terion in moral and social questions. 

In his economic works he dealt (‘specially with 
such problems as the dixision of labor, costs of 
production and methods of increasing produc- 
tivity and w ealth . I Ic advocated, as against Adam 
Smith, the desirability of stale interference in 
industrial life for the organization of public serv- 
ices and as a stimulus to jirodiiction and a pro- 
tection for the workers. He foresaw the labor 
saving effects of machinery and held increased 
consumption to be a factor of civil and cultural 
progress. He perceixed the errors of the mer- 
cantilists but vacillated betxvecn an endonsement 
of free trade and proUxlionism. He also made 
extensive statistical studies of collective life — 
demographic, economic, civic and social-— xvhich 
gwe him a distinguished position in the history 
of the social sciences. 

Rodoi.fu Mondolfo 

Woiky. Opeie p} inn [>(it I y Ri vols. (Lujjano 1838 -40); 

( )pere minon , 17 vols. (Lugano 1832-38). 

Comidt: Moinij^liano, 1 \, Vn pubblnista, rconofnisUi e 
filowfo del period 0 napoboniro: Meb/none Gioia ('Tu- 
rin 1904); l-'erri, G. 1 C., Mebhiorre (Jinia e(onnnii\ta 
(Milan 1925); Luzzallo, V., La politua agraria nellc 
opere di Mekhiot re Gioia (Piacenza 1929). 

GIOLITTI, GIOVANNI (1842-1928), Italian 
statesman. Giolitti was born at Mondovi, Ihed- 
mont, of a middle class family sprung from 
mountaineer stock. After be had learned the art 
of government during twenty years of adminis- 
tratixx service, largely in the Board of Finance, 
he entered the Council of State in 1SS4 and the 
same year was elected to the Chamber of Depu- 
ties as a member of the Left, 'llic financial in- 
efficiency of the Depretis ministry and the eco- 
nomic distress resulting from the expiration of 
the commercial treaties with l^Tance presented a 
situation well fitted to accelerate the formulation 
of his tw^o principal social purposes: fiscal reform 
directed toward more eipiitable distribution of 
taxes as well as toxvard greater economy, and 
progressive legislation. In 1889-9^ W'as 
secretary of the Treasury in C risiii s cabinet and 
in 1892 became premier. His ministry was 
troubled by the agitatiims of the Sicilian workers 
organizations, or Jasci, which be refused to dis- 
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solve, and by the Banca Romana scandals. To 
the latter he responded by abolishing the old 
bank and creating the Banca d ’Italia subject to 
new legal regulations, but the report of the 
parliamentary inquiry commission forced him to 
resign in 1893. With his political influence 
greatly impaired but his personal integrity un- 
impcached he spent the next two years weather- 
ing the aftermath of the scandals, the plica affair 
and the “moral controversy” with Crispi. In 
1897 he resumed political activity and regained 
his prestige through sustained attacks upon the 
reactionary government of Pelloux. He was ap- 
pointed home secretary by Zanardelli in 1901 
and two years later became premier for the 
second time. Ilis three successive ministries, 
1903-05, 1906-09 and 1911-14, were the period 
of the so-called dittatura giolittiana. His pro- 
gram, announced in his first ministry, for ending 
the “transformist” regime through the realign- 
ment of two great parties, the Conservative and 
Progressive, was never realized; and although he 
always observed strict constitutional procedure 
he ruled in fact through a succession of mixed, 
unorganized majorities. In a period of great 
economic expansion he progressively improved 
the status of the lower classes not only by multi- 
tudinous welfare and educational laws but by 
the non -interventionist and sympathetic attitude 
which he steadfastly manifested toward workers’ 
organizations and strikes. By this policy he 
weakened the activity of the Socialists but they 
resisted his repeated invitations to join his 
government. The radicals were, however, in- 
cluded in his 1 91 1 ministry, during the in- 
cumbency of which he passed a law of universal 
suffrage, raising the electorate from 3,500,000 to 
8,000,000, and brought to Italian expansionist 
ambitions their first realization in the occupation 
of Tripoli and the Libyan war. When the World 
War came during the Salandra ministry, 
Giolitti stoutly defended Italian neutrality and 
from the May days of 1915, which his attitude 
provoked, until November, 1917, he remained 
in seclusion. At the general elections of 1919 
he outlined a pacifistic and democratic program 
and once more made unsuccessful overtures to 
the Socialists, who were then dominated by 
Bolshevistic extremism. The following June he 
entered upon his fifth and last ministry (1920- 
21), the principal events of which were the re- 
organization of the budget and the conclusion of 
the Rapallo treaty with Jugoslavia. Fascism 
found in him encouragement, even after the 
“march to Rome,” and it was not until the 


autumn of 1924 that he passed over to the 
parliamentary opposition, at the head of which 
he remained until his death. 

Luigi Salvatorelli 

Consult: Giolitti, G., Memorie della mia vita^ z vols. 
(Milan 1922), tr. by Edward Storer (London 1923); 
Croce, B., Storia d" Italia dal l8yi al (3rd ed. 
Bari 1928), tr. by C. M. Ady (Oxford 1929) chs. vii- 
xii; Giolittiy ed. by Luigi Salvatorelli (Milan 1920), 
containing a selection of Giolitti’s speeches, with in- 
troduction; Quirielle, Pierre de, in Correspondanty vol. 
cccxii (1928) 340-57; Salvatorelli, L., “Giolitti und 
seine auswiirtige Politik’^ in Europdische GesprdchCy 
vol. vii (1929) 117-37; Claar, M., “Giovanni Giolitti 
und die liberale Parlamentsdiktatur in Italien*’ in 
Zeitschrift fiir Politik, vol. xviii (1928-29) 231-39. 

GIRARD, JEAN -BAPTISTE (1765-1850), 
Swiss educator. Girard, a Franciscan monk 
generally known as Father Gregoire, played a 
great part in the organization of compulsory 
primary schools and in the creation of teachers’ 
seminaries in Switzerland. Under the Helvetic 
Republic he collaborated with P. A. Stapfer, 
minister of arts and sciences, and in 1799 ar- 
ranged a “Projet d ’education publicpic pour la 
republique I’llelvetique” (printed in Politisches 
Jahrhuch der schweizerischm Eidgcnnssenschafty 
vol. viii, 1894, p. 537-72), which was, however, 
never acted on. In 1804 he J')ecame director of 
the hVench primary schools of Fribourg and 
established a system of mutual education. Later 
he collaborated on the report of a gov^ernment 
commission to investigate the Yverdon school 
{Rapport sur rinstitut de M. Pestalozzi a Yver- 
don, Fribourg 1810). Although a disciple of 
Rousseau and Pcstalozzi he looked to science 
and liberty to regenerate mankind. Girard 
placed great emphasis on the moral and religious 
side of education. He was considerably influ- 
enced by Kant, objected to Pestalozzi’s empha- 
sis on mathematics, which, he feared, would en- 
courage materialistic thinking, and contended 
that intelligence must be cultivated as the only 
sound basis for Christian faith. His technique of 
teaching was concrete and intuitive and based on 
interest, emulation and a discipline free from 
corporal punishment and other constraints. The 
children instructed each other under the teach- 
er’s supervision; they were encouraged to debate 
all questions with a view to developing their 
reasoning powers; and they operated a form of 
self-government . 

Although Girard was neither profound nor 
wholly original, his pedagogical system attained 
wide renown, and his defense of the teaching of 
grammar as an aid to intellectual development 
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had considerable influence, especially on French 
pedagogy. He worked for the separation of 
church and state, the establishment of non- 
denominational schools and the development of 
religious toleration in general. He founded asy- 
lums and orphanages, contributed to the aboli- 
tion of torture in Fribourg and helped improve 
conditions in children’s reformatories. After 
1823, when as a result of the opposition of the 
Jesuits and reactionaries he was dismissed and 
his work destroyed, Girard devoted himself to 
writing on pedagogy. 

N. Rouhakine 

Important zvnrks: Memoire stir V enseignement reiigieux 
de Vecole franfaise de Fribourg (Fribourg 1818); 
De la necessitc de culttvcr VinteUigence des enjants pour 
en fail e des chretiens (Toulouse 1822); Dialogue sur la 
formation dhnstitcurs pour les tholes alpestres (I^ucerne 
1826); Der moralist he Wert des 7 vohleingcrichteten 
rvechselseitigen Unterruhts (Lucerne 1826); Cours 
educatif de langue malernelle d V usage des ecoles el des 
families y 6 vols. (Pans 1840-48); De V enseignement 
regulier de la langue maternelle dans les tholes et les 
families (Paris 1844, gth ed. 1894), tr, and adapted by 
the 'Third Earl Fortescue as The Mother-Tongue 
(I.,ondon 1847). 

Consult: Daguct, Alexandre, he Phe Girard et son 
temps, 2 vols. (Paris i8g6); Compayr^, G., Le Pere 
Girard iPATis 1906). 

GIRARD, PAUL FREDERIC (1852-1926), 
French jurist. Girard taught at the University of 
Paris for over thirty years and put new life into 
the study of Roman law in France by aligning 
himself with the German historical movement. 
He, for instance, translated Mommsen’s cele- 
brated w^ork on the public law of the Romans (8 
vols., Paris 1887-95). He made, however, many 
important contributions of his own to the history 
of Roman law. He interested himself somewhat 
in the Romanists of the Renaissance, but he was 
most strongly attracted toward the ancient Ro- 
man law and he had a particular penchant for 
problems of a procedural cast. Two of his earli- 
est studies, one of them on the guaranty of evic- 
tion and the other on the noxal actions, already 
show his success with the historical method in 
the reconstruction of Roman law. The first vol- 
ume of his projected Vor^^anuation judiciaire 
des romains (Paris 1901) — the only one published 
—traced the history of the first six centuries of 
Roman judicial organization. Three of Girard’s 
most important studies belong in this field: the 
first on the date of the kx aehutia, by which the 
older procedure of the legis actiones was made 
optional; the second or. the date of the perpetual 
edict of Julian, which fixed in its final form the 


praetorian law which had developed Roman 
jurisprudence through its remedial aspects; and 
the third on the leges juliae judiciorum puhlicorum 
et privatorimi , one of which abolished the Ugis 
actiones altogether. Girard was also instrumental 
m elucidating some aspects of the edict before its 
finat revision by Julian, when he discovered in 
the Ribliotheque Nationale a second manascript 
of a list of abbreviations, the notae juris of the 
first century grammarian V'alerius Probus. Gi- 
rard indeed had a great interest in texts, and in a 
study on the Twelve Tables he defended their 
authenticity. But apart from all his monographs, 
most of which are collectiid in his Melanges de 
droit romain (2 vols., Paris 1912-23), (urard’s 
w'orld wide reputation rests upon his Textes de 
droit romain (Paris 1S90, 5th ed. 1923) and his 
Manuel element aire de droit romain (Paris 1896, 
8th ed. 1929), which has been translated into 
German and Italian and in part into Paiglish 
(Toronto 1906). This great manual rexeals 
Girard’s gifts of systematization. In harmony 
with the newer studies it substituted for the 
traditional solution others more in consonance 
with the social evolution of the Roman world. 

Paul Collinet 

Consult: Collinet, Paul, in Noiwelle rnnie historique 
de droit f ran fais et ct ranger, 4th scr., vol. lii (1928) 

315-25. 

GIRARDIN, EMILE DE (1806-81), French 
journalist. Before the time of (Jirardin the big 
Parisian dailies supported themselves by charg- 
ing an annual subscription price of eighty francs 
per annum. No single copies were sold and only 
a limited amount of advertising matter was car- 
ried. Girardin founded the Presse in 1836, cut 
the subscription to forty francs a year and gave 
increased space to advertising in order to finance 
his paper. A greater variety of reading matter, 
particularly feuilletons, was printed. Like James 
Gordon Bennett’s Herald in the United States, 
the Presse had a rapid success, and Girardin 
strengthened this by allying himself with the 
Societe Gcnerale des Annonces, which had a 
monopoly of the press of Paris. The other dailies 
taken over by Girardin, Liberie and afterwards 
France, also enjoyed great popularity. 

In politics Girardin was independent and 
mercurial. Long well liked by Louis Philippe, 
he finally became a violent opponent of Guizot. 
He supported the Republic in February, 1848, 
but became a fierce enemy of Cavaignac. He 
was first an adversary, later an adherent, of 
Napoleon iii. His last great campaign against 
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Broglie cabinet after the coup 4 ’etat of May i6, 
1877, led the Republicans to elect him deputy 
from Paris. In 1870 he preached war, although 
ordinarily and especially in his later year's he 
declared himself for peace and complete dis- 
armament. He habitually presented rather ad- 
venturous and admittedly unfeasible ideas and 
utopias, which he deemed necessary to arouse 
public discussion. Although he enjoyed great 
popular interest, liis reputation as a cynic pre- 
occupied with money matters somewhat im- 
paired the extent of his influence. Adept at 
sensing public opinion, he always followed it and 
always acccjited a fait accompli. On only one 
point did he never chang*". of every administra- 
tion he demanded freedoia of the press. 

CilEORGEs Weill 

Consult: Lebey, Andrt*, “Jd6cs politiques d’Kmile dc 
Girardin (1840)” in Reime dc Paris, annee xviii, vol. 
ii (1911) 564-84; Datz, P., llistoirv dc la publicite 
(Paris 1894); A vend, Henri, Ihstoirc dc la pressr 
/ran false dipuis J/Sq (Paris igoo) p. 362-68; Renard, 
G. F., Les travailleurs du Iwre et du journal, 3 vols, 
(Paris 1925-26) vol. ii, p. 229-39. 

GIRDLESTONE, EDWARD (1805-84), Eng- 
lish clergyman, agrarian and social reformer. 
Girdlestone was educated at Oxford and seemed 
destined to pursue a purely clerical career, but his 
interest in labor problems was soon stimulated 
by experiences in his Lancashire incumbency of 
Deane, which brought home to him prevailing 
factory conditions. He wrote various periodical 
articles on labor conditions in the mines and 
factories and on similar subjects. Promoted to a 
canonry at Bristol, he turned his energies toward 
rural issues, winning his title of the “agricul- 
tural labourer’s friend.” To the 1868 meeting 
of the British Association for the Advancement 
of Science held at Norwich he described condi- 
tions in rural parishes and urged the formation 
of an agricultural laborers’ union. 'Fhereafter he 
was associated with Joseph Arch, Jesse Collings 
and others in their campaign of agrarian reform. 
His connection with the subsequently formed 
Agricultural Labourers’ Union was weakened by 
its bias against the established church, but his 
zeal for the wider aspects of the cause never 
flagged. He advocated a constructive program, 
including the provision of better education and 
housing, revision of the poor law and access to 
the land. Holding that the clergy had “done less 
for this end than any other class despite their 
spiritual interest” he himself, when ultimately 
vicar of Halberton, Devonshire, was instru- 
mental in removing several bundled families 


from that impoverished county to the better 
paid areas of England. Canon Girdlestone com- 
bined a high organizing ability with the attri- 
butes of a conscientious cleric and devoted his 
life to the betterment of the working classes ac a 
period when it was unorthodox. 

J. A. Venn 

Cotisuh: Heath, F. G., British Rural Life and Labour 
(London 1911) chs. xxxv, xlvii. 
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GIRY, ARTHUR (1848-Q9), French historian 
Giry was professor at the Ecole dcs Chartes and 
at the same time a member of the department of 
the historical sciences at the licole des Hautes 
Etudes, where he trained numerous scholars and 
where around 1875 he began to concentrate his 
research on the history of the municipal institu- 
tions of mediaeval France. 'Phis field, the inter- 
est of which had been revealed some twenty-five 
years earlier by the publication of documents 
supervised by Augustin Thierry, was still virtu- 
ally unexplored. Accordingly Giry and his pu- 
pils set themselves the task of superseding 
Thierry’s vague generalizations by a series of 
scholarly monographs devoted to a careful anal- 
ysis of the clauses of the charters of urban 
franchises, to a study of the spread of these 
charters and their application in various French 
regions and to an analysis of the character of the 
political and administrative government of the 
urban or rural “communes” in the twelfth, 
thirteenth and fourteenth centuries. The first of 
these monographs to appear were Giry’s His- 
toire de la ville de Saint Omer et de ses institutions 
iusqu^au xiv^ sihle (Paris 1877) and Flammer- 
mont’s Histoire des institutions municipales de 
Senlis (Paris 1881). These were followed by 
Giry’s Les etablissements de Rouen (2 vols., Paris 
1883-85), a study of the municipal organization 
of Rouen and the cities of Normandy, Poitou, 
Saintonge and Gascony, all of which received 
from the Plantagenet kings institutions similar to 
those of Rouen. A collection of Documents sur les 
relations de la royaute avec les villes de France de 
jj8o a IJI4 (Paris 1885), an Etude sur les origines 
de la commune de Saint-Quentin (Saint-Quen- 
tin 1887) and a series of volumes by his pu- 
pils {Les coutumes de Lorris by M. Prou, Paris 
1884; Histoire de la ville de Noyon by A. Lefranc, 
Paris 1887; Histoire de la constitution de la ville de 
Dinant au moyen age by H. Pirenne, Ghent 1889; 
Histoire de Beauvais by L. H. Labande, Paris 
1892; Essai sur Vhistoire d'Agen by A. Ducom. 
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Agen iStjii) are furtlicr testimonials to the intlus- 
cry of his seminar. The broader conclusions 
drawn from these researches are confined un- 
fortunately to two brief chapters written in col- 
laboration with A. Reville for Lavisse and Rani- 
baud’s ! hstoirc ale (\ol. ii, Ifiris 1893, chs. 

viii i\; eln viii tr. by F. tb If lies ami P. E. 'I'its- 
worth, New York 1907). Giry prepared also a 
history of the reign of Charles the Bald and a 
collection of his acts as well as a study of Caro- 
lingian diplomatics, the Kiiidc critique de 
quelques documents an^evius de Fifaqiie carnlin- 
^lerme (Paris 1900). 'Phe reseaiches of his pupils, 
notably E. Lot, P. Lauer, R. Poupardin and 1 C 
Favre, resulted in numerous monographs on the 
period following C diaries the Bald. 

L(>uis IIalimiI'X 

Consult'. Lot, Ferdinand, “Arthur Chry'’ in Feole 
Pratique des Ilaiites laudes, Section dcs Sciences 
1 listoriiiues ct Philolnaiiiucs, Annuane ( i<)Oo) 20-47; 
Onionl, J Icnri, “Notic c sur Li \ le iM ]i‘s na\aii\ de IVI. 
Arthur CJirv” in t)ibbot}u\jui‘ dr I'laole dcs (Ai(irtc\y 
vol. l\n ( i(>oi ) 5 14. 

(ilUSTl, GILSEPPhw (1S09-50), Italian sati- 
rist. Ciusti was one of tlie prineijtal literary fig- 
ures of the moral revi\al which w'as the prime 
and indispensable condition of the political re- 
generation of the Italian nation. As early as 1836 
he had become the poet of the jxitriots of union 
through his Lo sttraley wlncli had at once be- 
come poj)ular. In this jioem Italy, represtmted 
by a boot, recounts its tlolorous story and then 
beseeches some man of courage and vision to 
unite it into a single stale and free it from the 
stranger, making it become 

. . . ton priidcnz.i c con aniorc 
9 utto d’un pezzo e tutto d’un colore. 

In the hicoromnione (1838) the poet attacks the 
sovereigns of the petty Italian states, who has- 
tened to do homage to the new emperor of 
Austria when he came to Milan for his corona- 
tionj and tlie liTUidtsi di (ih^o) is a hitter 

satire against politicians who how down before 
the idol of the day, accepting siijiinely any gov- 
ernment in power. I’hc Ginoillim (1S45) is a 
violent satire against those of the youth who lent 
themselves to the sorry business of courting anti 
even acting as spies for the petty tyrants of the 
time to smooth their own way to promotion in 
the bureaucracy. In the Guerra (1S46) the pact 
satirizes the pacifists who cried for peace when 
peace was impo.s.siblc, pointing out that without 
war Italy could not be freed. In the same year, 
hearing a sacred hymn set to Italian music sung 
in chorus by Bohemian and Croatian soldiers 
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in the old tcmplo dedicated to St. Ambrose, he 
was mo^vd to compose oih‘ of lus litiest poems, 
the Siuif Amhroqio^ in m mood (d }ul\ for the 
soldiers who .ig, die iniu iitini' iicMnimeiils of a 
lyraiUiical g')\ (aaiiiuMiT \M‘rc holding Italv in 
slavery. In iN4.S (dusti was elccieil to the 'Pus- 
ean parh.imejit aiul woH.td with (he moderate 
jxirtv rather ih.in with ihe iilpudcaiioeratic. In 
all his poems as will a-^ ui lus piose writings 
Giusti Lisheil tlu‘ serMlil\ .11 id sellishness ol the 
upper aiul middle el.is^es aud tiie cl 1. irl.it. mrv of 
the demagogut's who tawiied upon the ju*o]>le 
for their own sellisli ends. 

( i \1 1 ANO Mosc'A 

TPfi/Ao. /’fit ; t iMupiIi ii |'\ 1’ Isinl.ifii ytl. Mil. in 
iSSok EfU'^fotand, tompilfd In 1 ‘ Maiinii, 3 \i)Is. 
(I'lorenty k^O-F; scivt l loro oi !bG\c < Jh)C\ii\ com- 
pil cd l>y le Maiiiioni (Milm njiS). 

Cd)n\utf: Alartini, I'., ( ausclipt (I'lusli (Milan iuo(>). 

GLAl)SdX)NE, WIFLIAAI lAVAirP (1809- 
98), British st.ilesniaii \l Idon and Oxford 
(Jladstone gaiiux! hic,h .K.alemic disliiictioii as 
wx'll as fanu‘ in flehaie. FxeejU tor a short iiiter- 
v.il in 1849 he was a member of tlm House of 
Commons Irom until liis letiiement in 

i8()4. As vicf' president aiid pic'sideMit ot the 
Board of 'Trade troin 1841 to 1845 he ser\ed as 
Sir Robert Peel’s eliiel lii utiaiant in a sw'eejiing 
reform of tlie taritl which {i.ivnd the way for the 
repeal ot the com la\\s in 184^. I'rom Peel he 
learned the luinciple and practise ot juiblie econ- 
omy which he alwaxs associated with private 
thrift. As chancellor of the h.Nchefiuer under 
AlH'rdeeii and Palmerston h.e jirejured tlie bud- 
gets of i8£;3 and iSfio, in wliieh like Peel he used 
the incomt* lax to remo\e or reduce many yiro- 
teclive customs duties. 'I’he latter budget was 
bound up with tlie Auglo-Freneh commercial 
tre‘aty negotiated Iw C’obelen, and the work of 
free trade was ihertby praclwally completed. In 
i8f)7 he suecea'eleel 1 ‘airl Russell as le^ader of the 
Liberal party and as prime minister from i8hS 
to 1874 direeled what was ]XTha}is the greatest 
reform aelministration of the century. He dises- 
tablishee! the Irish chureh, abolisheei the system 
of purchasing commissions in tlH.‘ army, rc- 
inoveei religious tests from the universilitis, in- 
troeluceel the ballot at elections aiiel set a great 
example' in peae'c iiiethoels by sulimitting tiic 
Alabama claims lo arbitration. 'The general elec- 
tions of 1880 gave Gladstone a handsome ma- 
jority; but his second aelministration, from 1880 
to 1885, when he resigned after extending the 
franchise to agricultural laborers, was marred 
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by troubles in the Transvaal, in Egypt and in 
Ireland. His generous scheme of home rule for 
Ireland was frustrated during his third adminis- 
tration by the defection of Liberal Unionists and 
by the Parnell vscandal. During his fourth and 
final administration the second Home Rule Bill 
after passing through the House of Commons 
was thrown out by the House of Lords; and in 
March, 1894, Gladstone retired. 

Gladstone’s greatest achievements as a states- 
man were perhaps in public finance, every detail 
of which he mastered with unrivaled skill and 
indefatigable industry. In all the arts of public 
economy he was a disciple of Peel and an ally of 
Cobden. He waged incessant war on public 
waste and did more than any other statesman of 
the nineteenth century to arrest the growth of 
armaments and to provide substitutes for war 
between nations. His outlook on social life and 
on the economic problems of capital and labor 
was that of a sincere Christian and a convinced 
individualist, who endeavored to impress upon 
all classes the duties of self-help and cooperation 
as well as the dangers of relying too much upon 
legislation and parliamentary interference with 
industry. 

Francis W. Hirst 

Consult: Morley, John, Life of William Ewart Glad- 
stone, 3 vols. (London 1903); Craemer, Rudolf, Glad- 
stone ah christlicher Staatsmann (Stuttgart 1930), with 
bibliography p. 500-06; Knaplund, Paul, Gladstone 
and Britatnh Imperial Policy (London 1927); Eversley, 
George John, Gladstone and Ireland (London 1912); 
Burdett, O. H., W. E. Gladstone (London 1927); Bux- 
ton, Sydney, “Mr. Gladstone as Chancellor of the 
Exchequer” in Fortnightly Re^'iew, n. s., vol. Ixix 
(1901) 590-611, 785-807; Malarce, A. de, “Trois 
grands ‘acts’ de Gladstone” in Journal des economistes, 
5th scr., vol. XXXV (1898) 62-69. 

GLANVILL, RANULF DE (also written as 
Glanvil, Ranulph de, and as Glanville) (d. 1 190), 
had a varied career as sheriff, judge, warrior, 
diplomat and statesman under Henry ii. The 
law book now known by his name {Tractatus de 
legibus et consuetudinibus regni Anglie) was 
finished after 1187 and before 1190. It is un- 
likely that he wrote it, but he may have influ- 
enced his lawyer nephew and secretary Hubert 
Walter (afterwards archbishop of Canterbury), 
to whom Maitland conjecturally ascribed it. 
Several procedural treatises were then appearing 
on the continent, and in England William Long- 
champ may have already written his little work 
on civil and canonical procedure advocating a 
formulary system of writs; if this is so, then 
GlanvilPs emphasis upon the writ is all the more 


interesting. It is likewise significant that the 
Dialogue de scaccarto is of the same date, the 
coincidence showing that separate treatises on 
law and administration were already possible. 
Glanvill implies a collection of writs already 
arranged along the lines of the Registrum brevi- 
um. The question of Roman influences is less 
difficult tlian with Bracton, for Glanvill does not 
attempt to make practical use of his Roman 
learning. Glanvill’s influence in England was 
great, for his work served to standardize the 
rules which the king’s court was evolving. It was, 
moreover, the first to be written exclusively 
about the new royal common law (as distinct 
from ancient regional customs). Realizing that 
the common law was growing around the pro- 
cedural rules of the king’s court and that local 
variants were doomed to disappear Glanvill 
adopted the form of a commentary upon royal 
writs and thereby set the pattern for legal writ- 
ing for several centuries to come. Glanvill’s 
book was widely read and was treated with 
respect by Bracton, whose larger book naturally 
superseded it. An enlarged and modified version 
of Glanvill was current in Scotland under the 
title Regiam majestatem and enjoyed high 
authority. 

Theodore F. T. Plucknett 

Works: The best edition so far is that by J. E. Wilmot 
and J. Rayner (London 1780); it was also printed in 
France by David Houard (Trait h sur les coutumes 
atiglo-fiormandes . . . , 4 vols., Paris 1776, vol. i, p. 
373-581), and in Germany by George Phillips 
(Englische Reichs- und Rechtsgeschidite . . . , 2 vols., 
Berlin 1827-28, vol. ii, p. 335-473). A new edition by 
G. PL Woodbine is being prepared by the Yale 
University Press. John Bearnes’ Pmglish translation 
(London 1812) was revised by J. H. Beale (Washing- 
ton 1900). Regiam majestatem and (ilanvill are printed 
side by side in Acts of the Parliaments of Scotland, vol. 
i (Edinburgh 1814). 

Consult: Holdsworth, W. S., History of Engluh Law, 
9 vols. (3rd ed. London 1922-26) vol. ii, p. 176, 188- 
92, where further references are also given. 

GLASER, JULIUS (1831-85), Austrian jurist. 
Glaser became professor of criminal law at the 
University of Vienna at the age of twenty-nine 
but soon gave up his teaching for legislative 
labors in the Austrian Ministry of Justice, the 
direction of which he took over in 1871. Forced 
to resign in 1879 as the result of a cabinet crisis, 
he became procurator general to the Court of 
Cassation in Vienna, a post which he held until 
his sudden death. 

Glaser’s chief importance is in the field of 
criminal procedure. The Austrian code of crimi- 
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nal procedure of 1873, which replaced the reac- Land Leacue and was one oi 
tionary W of and vs stvW vn force, was his the Henrv^ Gcorcc- ; 


m anQ IS stiU m torce, ^^/as h\s 
creation. It represented the realization of mod- 
ern principles of criminal procedure in Austria 
and bears unmistakable marks of the influence 
of Imglish-Scottish criminal j^rocedurc, for the 
reception of which Glaser had argued in a series 
of publications. After a hard struggle he suc- 
ceeded in securing the retention of trial by jury. 
Like many of his contemporaries Glaser saw in 
the participation of laymen in the deciding of 
the question of guilt an indispensable guaranty 
against abuses arising from the prevailing judi- 
cial freedom in the evaluation of proof. 

Glaser’s most important literary productions 
were his unfinished llandbuch des Strafprozesses 
and the Beitrdge zur Lehre vom Beweis, He con- 
ceived the central point of every process to lie 
in the question of firoof, which for that reason 
must form the core of any science of procedure. 
In his essays on evidence, which even today are 
fundamental , he was particularly concerned with 
showing that a law of evidence was still neces- 
sary desj)ite the acceptance of the principle of 
the free evaluation of proof. In conjunction with 
his friend and colleague Josef Unger, Glaser 
succeeded in reestablishing the contact of Aus- 
trian law with German national jurisprudence 
anti in inaugurating a new and brilliant period 
in Austrian legal science. 

Erich Schwinge 

Import a tit 7 Vorks: Ahhandlungeri aus dem osterreichischen 
Strafrecht (Vienna 1S58); Schwurgerichtlidie Erdr- 
terutigcn (Vienna 1S75); llandbuch des Strafprozesses ^ 
Systematisches Handbuch der deutschen Rechtswis- 
senschaft, ed. by Karl Bindinj^, sect, ix, pt. iv, vols. 
i-iii, 3 vols. (Leip.sic 1883-1907); Beitrdge zur Lehre 
vom Bezveis irn Strafprozess (Lcipsic 1883); Gesam- 
rielte kleincre Schrijten fiber Strafrecht ^ Civil- und 
Strafprozess, 2 vols. (Vienna 1868, 2nd ed. 1883). 


Land League and was one oi \\\e otganvLets 
the Henry George campaign in In iH84he 
became a member of the Socdal Denioeralic 
federation and after its split joined the StK'ialist 
League founded by his friend William Morris. 
With the formation of the Independent Labour 
party (l.L.P.) in 1893 Cilasier, who despite his 
Darwinism was essentially idealist, ethical and 
inclined toward mysticism and conceived so- 
cialism as a humanist religion, found his most 
congenial sphere of activity. 'I’he 1 . L. P. con- 
ceived its socialism as a living faith, caring noth- 
ing for materialist determinism nor for revolu- 
tionary economics. In homely speech, in hymns 
and songs, some of which (ilasier composed, it 
appealed to the moral and primitive Christian 
sentiments of the working people, asking them 
at the same time to act logically and apply trade 
union principles to politics, i.e. to form a party 
of their own to secure social justice for all. Carry- 
ing this message Glasier was second only to 
Keir Ilardie in preparing the way for the forma- 
tion of the Labour party in 1900. He held the 
highest offices of the l.L.P. and edited its weekly, 
the Labour Leader ^ from 1905 to 1909 and its 
monthly , the Socialist Review , from 1 9 1 3 to 1 9 1 7 . 

Max Beer 

Works: Meaning of Socialism (Manchester 1910); 
William Morris and the Early Days of the Socialist 
Mozmnent (London 1921); On the Road to Liberty: 
Poems and Ballads, ed. by J. W. Wallace (Manchester 
1921). 

Consult: Beer, Max, History of British Socialism, 2 
vols. (London 1919 -21) vol. ii. 

GLASS AND POTTERY INDUSTRIES. 
Despite isolated survivals of handicraft pro- 
duction glass and pottery manufacture at pres- 
ent is definitely a mechanical industry. Be- 
fore the end of the eighteenth century output 


Consult: Lammasch, Heinrich, in Zeitschrift fur das 
Privat- und offcntlkhe Recht der Gegemvart, vol. xiv 
(1887) 675-703; Benedikt, Edmund, in Allgemeine 
deutsche Biographic, vol. xlix (Leipsic 1904) p. 372-80; 
Un^er, Josef, Julius Glaser, ein Nachruf (Vienna 
1885). 

GLASIER, JOHN BRUCE (1859-1920), Brit- 
ish socialist. Glasier was born in Glasgow and 
was a designer of art metal work by vocation. 
Beginning with a stern Calvinism he moved with 
the rising wave of social revolt which at the be- 
ginning of the eighties carried many British in- 
tellectuals from Darwin and Huxley through 
Ruskin, Mill and Henry George to socialism. In 
1879 he began to lecture on social problems. He 
took an active part in the Irish and Highland 


was artistic in quality and limited in quantity; 
it expressed cultural more than utilitarian re- 
quirements. Potters were among the most highly 
skilled and best paid artisans, who jealously 
guarded and restricted membership in their 
guilds; in Venice a glassworker became a noble- 
man by virtue of his trade. (For early history see 
Pottery.) The situation is now completely 
different: at present quantity production rules, 
and potters and glassworkers are on the whole 
on the same level both in status and earnings as 
the workers in other mechanized industries. On 
the other hand, the use of glass and pottery 
products (particularly glass) has been extended 
far beyond the small class which almost monop- 
olized their output in the past. 
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The modem era in the production of glass 
and pottery began at the end of the eighteenth 
century, when the handicrafts gave way to the 
factory system. Mechanical methods were intro- 
duced to do work formerly done by hand, and 
a larger division of labor developed. The change 
in pottery production was signalized by the ap- 
pearance of English white ware, which created 
a revolution in the industr}^ By the new method, 
which was more mechanical and economical than 
applying a cx)ating of white or of tin enamel, the 
English produced a ware which was white 
throughout; it was superior in durability and its 
finish bore comparison with expensive porce- 
lain. In addition, printed patterns were devel- 
oped which were transferred instead of painted 
on the ware. These changes and an abundance 
of coal and coarse clays gave England the lead 
in developing a modern pottery industry. 

In pottery as in other products England in- 
tensively developed its exports; the bulk of white 
ware was produced for sale abroad. These large 
exports led to the displacement of more artistic 
and cx]>ensivc wares in foreign markets and the 
gradual ruin of the old pottery handicrafts. But 
other countries, particularly France, Germany 
and the United States, adopted the English 
methods and by 1840 England’s potteiy suprem- 
acy was over. Handicraft methods persisted in 
the making of more artistic wares; but pottery 
as a whole WTiit over to quantity production 
under pressure of increasing demand and larger 
markets. 

Changes developed more slowly in the pro- 
duction of glass, but when they came they went 
far beyond the technological changes in the pot- 
tery industry. Early in the nineteenth century 
American manufacturers introduced molding 
machines for making pressed glass, which revo- 
lutionized the process and considerably cheap- 
ened the prices of the product. But the really 
important changes were initiated by twxj Euro- 
pean inventions — Siemens’ regenerative furnace 
in 1861 and the continuous melting tank in 1872. 
In the regenerative furnace, which is now in use 
in all large glass plants, the heat produced is 
supplied by the combustion of air and gas. For- 
merly direct fire furnaces used wood or coal as 
fuel. Wood, particularly after all its moisture had 
been extracted, w^as a very effective fuel for the 
production of small quantities of good glass but 
very expensive. Coal was considerably cheaper, 
but the glass produced was darker and of an 
inferior quality. Not only is the regenerative fur- 
nace more economical, saving nearly 50 percent 


in fuel, but its heat is more intense and uniform, 
extremely desirable for the proper melting of 
glass, especially in large (juantities. The con- 
tinuous melting tank, invented in 1872, took the 
place of the open or closed pots, llse of the 
continuous tank has become universal, except 
in the })roduction of lamp chimneys and the 
better kind of pressed and blown glassware and 
colored glass. The principal advantage of the 
continuous taiik lies in the opportunity for un- 
in terru})ted working of the glass; the batch is 
supplied at regular intervals to the melting end 
of the tank, while the molten glass is continu- 
ously withdrawn from the working opening. The 
regenerative furnace combined with the contin- 
uous tank made the glass industry ripe for the 
introduction o^ machinery, and it was not long 
afterward that the successful operation of the 
first semi-automatic machine for the production 
of wide mouthed jars was reported. 

Although it introduced machinery in the mak- 
ing of pressed glass the American glass and 
pottery industry lagged behind Ivurope in both 
technological advance and output. In the colo- 
nial period there were a few glass and many 
pottery works producing household and kitchen 
w^are; the white ware industry of New Jersey 
exported com})aratively large (juantities to the 
West Indies. Glassworks were established in 
Pennsylvania and New Jersey. After the revo- 
lution both industries developed considerably; 
some capital and many skilled glass and pottery 
workers w^cre imported from Europe. One glass 
company in Massachusetts in 1815 had a capital 
of $400,000 and employed 450 workmen pro- 
ducing cut, engraved and gilded glass. 'There 
were many small plants scattered o\ er the coun- 
try serving local markets, as a result of the wide- 
spread distribution of raw mateiials and the 
inadequacy of transportation. The glass and pot- 
tery industries did not develop rapidly until 
after the Civil War, when they were stimulated 
by the rapidity of general industrial expansion. 

By 1870 power driven machinery was being 
used in the majority of American potteries, most 
of which specialized in the production of white 
ware. I’he great increase in the output of pot- 
tery, however, came from the production of 
sanitary ware, bound up with progress of sani- 
tation and improvements in the construction of 
dwellings, factories and offices. By 1890 the out- 
put of sanitary porcelain was a substantial part 
of pottery production and thereafter increased 
rapidly. Simultaneously a few art potteries were 
established; they made an important contribu- 
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tion to artistic pottery by developing an original 
type of undcrglaze decorated faience. 

In the glass industry the Siemens furnace was 
not adopted in the United States until 1871 and 
the continuous melting tank not until 1888, 
mainly because of the abundance of fuel and the 
large number of small plants. In 1873 the first 
plant was established for the production of pol- 
ished plate glass, an important American con- 
tribution to the glass industry; and the output 
increased rapidly to supply the great demand by 
stores for show window glass. 'I'hcre was also 
considerable expansion in the output of window 
glass, large (jiiantities of which had formerly 
been imported from luiropc. At this time also 
electric light bulbs were first manufactunal. 'rhe 
value of glass products increased from $18,500,- 
000 in 1870 to over $40,000,000 in i8()o. 

In spite of the adoption of modern technical 
methods and the increase in output the Ameri- 
can glass and ]')ottery industries in 1900 were 
still behind luirope, with (Jermany and England 
in the lead. But American progress thereafter 
was rapid. By 1914 the value of pottery products 
was $36,900,000; the outjuit of glass products 
increased from $41,000,000 in 1S99 to $123,- 
100,000 in 1914. The production of commercial 
glass and pottery was concentrated in live na- 
tions: Germany led in scientillc ware; England 
in artistic glassware and h' ranee in artistic pot- 
tery; the United States and (Germany in sanitary 
porcelain and ekctric light bulbs; and the United 
States, Cjerinany and Belgium in plate glass, 
Germany in oarticular made important contri- 
butions to the development of optical glass and 
of porcelain products for the use of the chemical 
and electrical industries. 

The growth in th.e output of glass and pottery 
in the nineteenth century was bound up with the 
development of clay manufactures and with the 
general expansion of markets and industiy. De- 
mand was stimulated by rising standards of 
living, supplemented in bairo}>e by intensive de- 
velopment of export markets. A whole series of 
new industries created new ncetls for glass and 
pottery, particularly the electrical industry with 
its demand for electric light bulbs and porcelain 
fixtures, Idle growth of cities stimulated the 
demand for window glass and sanitary porcelain. 
In the case of glass, however, the most impor- 
tant single factor was the introduction of new 
technical methods, particularly in the United 
States, which increased productivity to an extent 
equaled in few other industries. 

Once given an impetus through the successful 
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application of the Siemens furnace and the con- 
tinuous tank the glass industry rushed through 
all the stages of development from an almost 100 
percent hand to a completely mechanized state, 
in the amazingly brief jieriod of less than a quar- 
ter ol a century. In 1899 the census reported 
only a few experimental attempts to blow bottles 
by the machine process, 'rwenty-five years later 
the glass industry had not only completely left 
behind the hand process of making glassware, 
but had also replaced with a more modern and 
automatic type of machine several types of ma- 
chines which had taken the jdacc of the skilled 
glasswx)rkers. The semi-automatic machine first 
replaced tlu^ blow cr with a machine ojicrator but 
still retaincil the gatherer and the presser. d'he 
Owens automatic machine and later also the 
“feed and flow” devices displaced all the skilled 
glassw'orkers, formerly used in the hand unit 
know n as the “shop” or the “chair.” 

The de\elo]^inent of machinery has not pro- 
ceeded uniformly in all branches of the glass 
industry. Bottles and jars were the first to be 
affected by the macliine process, and in this 
branch of the industry the de\elopinent of auto- 
matic machinery went further than in any other 
glass product. Prior to the introduction of the 
machine process a hand shop consisting of three 
skilled workers —two bknvers and one finisher — 
and four helpers could produce under normal 
conditions 30 gross of four-ounce prescription 
ovals during the regular wx)rking shift of eight 
hours. This amounts to 3.75 gross per shop 
hour, or .536 gross per man per hour. In 1925 
the Owens automatic ten arm double triplex 
machine (sixty bottles per revolution) with an 
automatic conveyor attended by two machine 
operators and one machine foreman for each 
machine and one chief foreman for six machines 
averageil 69.75 die same type of bottle 

per machine per hour. This amounts to 22.03 
gross per man per hour, or more than 4100 times 
as much as with the liand process, ddie increase 
in productivity per man per hour shown in other 
articles ranges from 642 percent to 4009.8 per- 
cent in bottles and jars, from 391 to 1 128.1 per- 
cent in pressed w^are and from 42.3 to 3042.6 
percent in blown w^are. In window^ glass tlie 
increase in productivity is 128.4 percent in glass 
of double strength and 161.4 percent for single 
strength; in plate glass the increase in produc- 
tivity is 45 percent for rough plate and 60.5 
percent for polished glass. 

Such a revolutionary change in productivity 
and in labor cost of producing glassware caused 
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by the introduction of machinery in the industry 
tremendously affected its economic and social 
structure. In 1899 the entire glass industry com- 
prised 355 establishments employing 52,818 
wage earners, or an average of 149 per establish- 
ment; in 1929 there were only 267 establish- 
ments employing 71,416 wage earners, or an 
average of 267 per establishment. But the figures 
for the industry as a whole do not tell the story 
of what happened in the separate branches, as 
the effects of the introduction of machinery have 
not been the same in the four principal divisions. 
In bottles and jars the general adoption of auto- 
matic machinery resulted not only in a diminu- 
tion of the number of plants and wage earners 
in the industry but also in a decrease of the 
average number of wage earners per establish- 
ment. Fewer workers arc seen in a large up to 
date machine bottle plant than in a small hand 
plant. In the pressed and blown ware the auto- 
matic machine has so far invaded only a small 
section of the industry, and the growth in this 
branch has therefore resulted in an increase in 
the number of plants and wage earners as well 
as in the average number of workers per estab- 
lishment. In the window glass branch the pre- 
dominance of the cylinder machine process cut 
the number of establishments by more than half, 
somewhat diminished the total number of wage 
earners and increased the average number of 
workers per plant nearly one and one third 
times. In plate glass, which until very recently 
witnessed no revolutionary changes, the growth 
of the industry more than tripled the number of 
wage earners used and nearly tripled the average 
number of workers per establishment. 

The total number of workers employed and 
the average number per establishment cannot, 
however, be used as an indication of the change 
in the size of the establishment. A better means 
of measuring the change may be found in the 
quantity output per establishment, which in 
1925 was 4.1 times as much as in 1899 in the 
case of bottles and jars; 3.7 times in the case of 
pressed and blown glass; 6.2 times in window 
glass; and 5.9 times in plate glass. 

Another important result of the introduction 
of machinery is the disappearance of the smaller 
type of plant and the concentration of the indus- 
try in the larger establishments. In 1904 out of 
a total of 399 establishments 164, or 41 .1 percent 
of the total, were of the type with a yearly output 
of less than $100,000; and only five establish- 
ments, or 1.3 percent of the total, had a yearly 
output of more than $1,000,000. In 1925 out of 


a total of 310 establishments only 49 plants pro- 
duced an output of less than $100 ,0001; and 83 
plants, or 26.8 percent of the total, had a yearly 
output of more than $1,000,000. Even more 
striking than the number of establishments in 
these two groups is their total value of output. 
In 1904 the 164 plants in the lower group re- 
ported a combined output of $8,341,000, or 10.5 
percent of the total value of the output for the 
entire industry. In 1925 the 49 establishments 
in the lower group reported an output of $2,- 
652,000, or less than i percent of the total value 
of the output. In 1904 the five establishments in 
the million dollar group produced 1 1 .3 percent 
of the total output, while in 1925 the 83 estab- 
lishments in the million dollar group produced 
72.5 percent of the total value of the output of 
the entire industry. 

Prior to the introduction of machinery the 
glass industry was predominantly a small unit 
industry. The amount of capital needed for a 
plant was comparatively negligible and the prin- 
cipal items for expenditure were fuel and skilled 
labor. A cheaper rate on coal or natural gas was 
sufficient inducement for the removal of a glass 
plant from one locality to another and from state 
to state. The history of the discovery of natural 
gas in Pennsylvania, Indiana, West Virginia and 
Oklahoma also tells the story of the migration of 
the glass industry to and from these states. With 
the advent of machinery the situation changed 
completely. Fuel is still a very large item in the 
cost of production of glass and is still considered 
the principal factor determining the site of a 
new glass establishment. But once the plant is 
built, the capital outlay on the building, the fur- 
naces and the machines prevents the moving of 
the establishment irrespective of the cost of fuel. 
With the increase in the size of the plant and in 
the use of machinery the advantages of large 
scale production were brought into play, with 
the result that in the short span of twenty-five 
years the glass industry has been converted from 
a small and loosely connected industry into a 
large and well integrated one. 

The glass industry is on the whole dominated 
by a few large corporations in spite of the many 
small shops. The Pittsburgh Plate Glass Com- 
pany, manufacturing all kinds of window glass 
as well as paints, \'arnishes and safety glass, had 
assets in 1930 of $99,605,000. The Owen-Illinois 
Glass Company, organized in 1903 as the Owens 
Bottle Machine Company, had assets of $46,- 
31 1 ,000; it is the largest manufacturer of bottles 
in the world as well as of bottling machines, the 
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natents of which it controls; it has practically a industry between 1899 and 1929 is of no signifi- 


monopoly position and has paid unusually high 
dividends. 

Machinery has not played so important a part 
in pottery as in the glass industry, but its influ- 
ence is growing. Power driven machinery is in 
general use, and specialization is increasing. A 
considerable amount of up to date equipment 
and of labor saving devices are now used in pre- 
paring the slip and in firing the ware, and large 
quantities of sanitary porcelain are made by the 
casting process. This process secures the forma- 
tion of the clay by pouring it into molds and 
removing it when the articles have dried. Never- 
theless, pottery is still an industry in which 
manual dexterity is important; even in the cast- 
ing of sanitary ware, which comes closest to an 
automatic process of production, there is still 
need for some skilled workers to handle the 
product. In the shop j^roper the potter s wheel, 
the jigger, the jolly ^itid the potter s lathe con- 
stitute the sum total of machinery used in the 
actual making of pottery. The slip makers, jig- 
germen, pressers, kiln men, dippers, decorators 
and others, all highly skilled artisans, still occupy 
the most vital positions in the pottery industry. 
This accounts for the fact that wages of the 
pottery workers constitute the largest item of 
expenditure in the manufacturing of earthen- 
ware and china. In 1899 the census reported 
1000 establishments producing pottery, terra 
cotta and fire clay products; the 43,714 wage 
earners employed received in wages 5^17,692,- 
000, which constitutes 54.7 percent of the total 
value of $32,348,000 added by manufacturing. 
In 1929 the preliminary census report gives 307 
establishments producing pottery and sanitary 
ware only; the 34,9.S^ wage earners employed 
received in wages $43>3^’5»ooO’ which consti- 
tutes £53.2 percent of the total value of $81 ,620,- 
000 added by manufacturing, compared with an 
average of 36 percent for manufacturing as a 
whole. Thus more than 50 percent of the total 
value added by manufacture in the pottery m- 
dustry is paid out in wages. 

In spite of diflFerenccs in the extent of mech- 
anization the average yearly earnings of glass 
and pottery workers in 1929 were almost the 
same— $1259 and $1240 respectively: in both 
cases below the average of $1300 for manufac- 
turing industries as a whole. While skill is still 
required of pottery workers, it appears that man- 
ual dexterity among the majority is of the un- 
skilled kind. .11 

A comparison of rates of wages m the glass 


cance, because the nature of the work done and 
the kinds of labor used in the two years were 
entirely different. Thirty years ago the majority 
of workers employed in the glass industry con- 
sisted of highly skilled blowers, pressers, finish- 
ers and the like. By now only a small percentage 
of skilled labor has been retained, and the new 
class of glassworkers requires little if any pre- 
liminary training in handling the machines, in 
1899 all skilled workers were paid on a piece- 
work basis, while now the overwhelming major- 
ity of the workers are paid on a time basis*— by 
the hour, wx‘ek or month. It is possible, how- 
ever, to compare yearly earnings. In 1899 the 
52,818 wage earners in the industry received a 
total wage of $27,084,000, an average of $5*^ 
per wage earner per year. In 1929 the yearly 
average was $1250, or nearly two and one half 
times as much as in 1899. But in spite of this 
increase in money wages the trend of real earn- 
ings, with 1914 as a base, has been downward. 
In 1904 real earnings were 21 percent above 
those of 1914, while in 1919 they were 5.4 per- 
cent lower than in 1 9 1 4. Since then the trend has 
been upward, but real earnings are still not so 
high as in 1904 or 1899. 

The transition from the hand to the machine, 
process in the glass industry exerted a tremen- 
dous influence on the trade union movement in 
the industry. From 1904 to the present time the 
records the labor organizations in the industry 
tell the story of an endless struggle of organized 
labor to ward off the effects of the machine, 
which threatened the very existence of their 
organizations. Until recently the three major 
unions in the industry were the National Win- 
dow Glass Workers, the Glass Bottle Blowers’ 
Association for workers on bottles and jars and 
the American Flint Glass Workers’ Union for 
pressed and blown ware. 'Fhe attitudes of these 
organizations toward the machine have not been 
the same, and the results of their struggles 
against its invasion have proved to be very dif- 
ferent. The National Window Glass Workers, 
in spite of the inroads of machinery on the hand 
plants, particularly the cylinder drawing ma- 
chine, refused to recognize the significance of 
machinery and decreed that any member work- 
ing in a machine plant automatically suspended 
himself from membership in the union. Ihe 
rule was finally eliminated at the last convention 
of the union held in Cleveland in May, 19^7* 
the same time the union also decided to enter 
upon an effective campaign to organize the ma- 
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chine plants in order to retain their membership. 
But the change of heart came too late; and when 
the campaign to organize the machine plants 
failed, the executive hoard of the union met in 
June, 192S, and formally disbanded the organi- 
zation. With the disappearance of this union 
there disaj^pearetl one of the most highly skilled 
and highly paid group of artisans. Not hampered 
by any progress in the iiulustry and conscious of 
their skill and power, the window glassworkers 
had successfully developed the policy of con- 
fining their trade to a small group (jf workers 
and their families. No one but the nearest kin 
of a blower or gatherer could ever become an 
apprentice to either, and the number of appren- 
tices in the Iratle had been strictly limited. With 
this policy also went the rigid rule of strict 
limitation of output on the pait of the workers. 
It was this situation as much as tlie natural trend 
of progress which })robaM} hastened the ad- 
vance of machinery in the making <if window 
glass, resulting in the complete elimination of 
hand production. 

The l)ottle blowers’ and the flint glassw'ork- 
ers’ organizations did not declare open w'arfarc 
on the machine. From the very beginning their 
method of struggle had been an attempt to adapt 
themselves to it and to keep their organizations 
intact by retaining jurisdiction over the machine 
operators. In 1914 the botth' blowers went so 
far as to change their constitution from a craft 
to an industrial form of organization and pro- 
ceeded to organize w ithin their fold the unskilled 
trades, such as glass packers, batch workers and 
others. Unquestionably this attitude toward the 
machine on the part of the two unions saved 
their organizations from sharing the fate of their 
brothers in the window glass trade. Although 
not unscathed and with a considerable diminu- 
tion in prcwStige and in the ranks of their mem- 
bership, the two organizations have managed to 
survive a succession of invasions by machines 
such as no other trade has experienced in recent 
years. 

If the machine has w^orked havoc among the 
glassworkers and their organizations it has not 
been without its salutary effects in other direc- 
tions. I’his is particularly true in the case of 
child labor. Prior to the introduction of machin- 
ery the glass industry was one of the greatest 
exploiters of child labor. This w^as especially the 
situation in the bottle and pressed and blown 
ware branches, for very few children had been 
employed in the making of window glass and 
none in plate glass. In 1899 of the total of 40,916 


wage earners employed in making bottles and 
pressed and blowm w^are 7035, or 17.2 percent, 
were minors under the age of sixteen. With the 
introduction of machinery the child labor situa- 
tion changed, ddie mold boys, the cleaning off 
boys and the snapping up boys were at once 
dispensed with even in the case of the cruder, 
semi-automatic machines. The job of “carry-in 
boys” was retained for some time, but the intro- 
duction of the Owens automatic machine with 
its automatic conveyor completely eliminated all 
the w'ork formerly done by minors. Although 
considerable credit for the reduction in the num- 
ber of children employed in the glass industry 
is due to the pressure of social legislation which 
marked the first quarter of this century, it was 
the automatic machine wdiich contributed more 
than all other factors combined to the elimina- 
tion of child labor from the glass industry. 

The early history of unionism in the ])ottery 
industry was stormy, d’he employers refused to 
recognize the potters’ union organized in the 
Knights of Labor, and in 1S82 it was put on the 
black list and all men known to be members of 
the organization were locked out fnim tlic shojis 
of East Liverpool. From 1S82 to itS()7 the pot- 
tery industry was in a eonstant state of agitation 
because of ceaseless warfare Ix'tween the manu- 
facturers and their employees. In 1890 the Na- 
tional Brotherhood of Operative Potters was 
organized in ICast Liverpool with a membership 
of 200. I'his organization was independent of 
the Knights of Labor and in 1899 received its 
charter from the .American Federation of Labor. 
It w^as not, however, until 1900 that the pottery 
workers’ union was ollicially recognized by the 
United States Potters’ Association and an agree- 
ment concluded bctwx'en the two organizations, 
inaugurating a system of collective bargaining 
which made the pottery industry fimous as a 
sample of industrial self-government estal'^lished 
by mutual agreement betw’een capital and labor 
The principal points of this agreement v/ere: the 
establishment of regular proeeilurc for the regu- 
lation of rates of wages, hours of wxirk and other 
labor conditions by means of biennial agree- 
ments prepared by a permanent labor committee 
with equal representation from both organiza- 
tions; the adoption of a uniform wage rate list 
for the entire industry; and the adoption of spe- 
cific rules pertaining to strikes and lockouts, 
regulation of apprenticeship, sanitary and health 
conditions and the like. This agreement estab- 
lished peace in the industry, and for more than 
twenty years the pottery industry .did not have 
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a single strike or other labor disturbance. The charging very high rates on account of the haz- 


rapid introduction of the casting process in 
making sanitary ware was chiefly responsible for 
the strike which occurred in 1922. The strike 
was lost by the workers and was officially called 
off in 1923; the employers agreed to employ such 
union men as they could find room for at a gen- 
eral reduction of 10 percent in tlie wages pre- 
vailing before the strike. 

Although collective bargaining has been re- 
tained, the power anti j'>restige of the workers’ 
organization have been greatly reduced. In 1928 
the brotherhood reported only 6900 members, 
which is less than 20 percent of the total number 
of wage earners in the industry in 1927. The 
pottery workers’ union is strictly a craft organi- 
zation and is limited to skilled workers only; it 
completely ignores the semiskilled and unskilled 
workers employed in the industry. 

From the point of view of the health of the 
workers the production of pottery ware may be 
classilled as a hazardous industry. The causes 
which are responsible for the prevalence of oc- 
cupational df'.eases among the pottery workers 
are tniceable to dust and to lead poisoning. The 
former per\'iides all the processes wherein pot- 
ters’ clay and flint dust are in use. I’he dangers 
of silicosis and lead ]>oisoning in the pottery 
industry wen* earh recognized by the Home 
Office of Oreat Britain, which from time to time 
issued regulations aiming to minimize these 
dangers. As a result of tuis campaign the Home 
Office reported only 47 cases of lead poisoning 
among the pottery workers in 1924 against 
200 in 1900. Ill the United States an exhaustive 
study of lead poisoning in the pottery industry 
was made in 191 1 by Dr. Alice Hamilton, whose 
complete survey was published as 13 iillctin no. 
104 of the United Slates Bureau of Labor. A 
more recent study was made by the Dnited 
States Public Health Service and published in 
1921. Botli reports call attention to the existence 
of unsatisfactory conditions in a large number of 
pottery shops; little or no precautions are taken 
to protect the workers against the dangers of 
silicosis and poisoning from lead glazes. Ihc 
/\merican pottery manufacturers arc inclined to 
use larger percentages of lead in the preparation 
of their glazes, yet very little or no instruction 
is given to the workers concerning the hazards 
of their work or the habits they should form as 
precautions against lead poisoning. In 19 ii the 
Brothcrho(Kl of Operative Potters introduced a 
system of limited death benefits for their mem- 
bership, because the insurance companies were 


ards to the pottery workers. In 1913 the brother- 
hood also organized a tuberculosis fund, in the 
managenienl and operation of which the United 
States Potters’ Association later joined hy adtiing 
an endowment of its own. 'There has, however, 
been some improvement; according to brother- 
hood reports the average age of deceased potters 
in 1915 was 41 .33 years compared with 55 years 
in 1928, while the pro]K>rti()n of deaths from 
tuberculosis declined from third to one 
eighth. 

Industrial hazards in the glass industry are 
considerable. 'The workers inhale poisonous and 
irritating dusts wliile mixing the batch, aggra- 
vated hy the danger of silicosis f/om silica. 'There 
is much danger from the intense heat, smoke 
and gases from the furnaces, w bile the glare pro- 
duces eyestrain. 'The tuhereiilosis rate is high. 
Lead poisoning occurs from the use of }>aints in 
shops making decorated ware*. In 1925 the acci- 
dent severity rate invohing permanent elisahility 
w^as 1. 00 compared with the general axerage of 
1.20 and higlu'r than the axerage tor accidents 
iiwolxing temporary disability. In recent years 
there has been an iuffux of women and children 
into the industry, particularly in cut glass shops, 
xvhere they W'ork over steel xvhecls and are ex- 
posed to the dangers of sj>eed up, stooping posi- 
tions and nervous tension as well as to the dan- 
ger from fumes and burns due to the consider- 
able use of hydrofluoric acid. 

As has been previousl)' stated, the commercial 
production of glass and potUTV in 1914 
concentrated in fixe nations. 1 he World War 
changed tlie situation completely. Cjcnnan ex- 
]X)rts of chemical, scientific and optical wares 
were cut oil and the Allies compelled to manu- 
facture their oxvn supply. Imports hy the I nited 
States almost ceased, xvhile exjxirls increased 
tenfold. Factories xvere built in izatin America, 
Australia, China and Japan; the last named 
country in particular organized its glass and 
pottery industries on an export basis and sttug- 
gled aggressively for foreign markets. After the 
war Czechoslovakia became an iniiiortant factor 
in foreign trade; intense specialization and the 
most modern technique prevail alongside of 
small shops and home work in certain branches, 
and most of the product is exporU^d. Czecho- 
slovakia is the only country in which glass and 
pottery ex})orls are an important factor in the 
national economy. Germany in 1929 imported 
$8,500,000 of glass products and exported $60,- 
250,000; it imported $3,900,000 of pottery prod • 
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ucts and exported $35,700,000. In the same year 
Great Britain imported $32,000,000 of glass 
products and exported $11,000,000; it imported 
$11,600,000 of pottery products and exported 
$30,600,000. Over one half of British exports 
go to the dominions, while the bulk of German 
exports go to other European countries. All the 
chief producing countries adopted modern ma- 
chinery and pdant capacity was overdeveloped, 
leading to the raising of tariffs and attempts to 
control export prices, such as the Belgian ma- 
chine glass cartel. Another cartel of Europ^ean 
plate glass manufacturers has successfully sta- 
bilized prices and limited output. In the United 
States both the glass and pottery industries have 
had the benefit of heavy tariff protection. 

Glass and pottery production in the United 
States since 1914 has more than doubled. The 
value of glass products rose from $123,100,000 to 
$283,921,000 in 1929, and of pottery from $36,- 

900.000 to $108,131,000. The most important 
items in p'>ottcry were; white ware, $31 ,568,000; 
vitreous china or porcelain fixtures, $27,886,000; 
porcelain electrical supplies, $21,349,000; hotel 
china, $i i ,081 ,000; art pottery, $2,21 1 ,000. Plate 
glass, valued at $51,840,000, was the most im- 
portant glass product; medicinal and toilet con- 
tainers, $32,670,000; bulbs for electric lamps, 
$30,758,000; other electric and gas goods, $9,- 

438.000. The chief factors in the growth of the 
glass and pottery industries were rising stand- 
ards of living, the increase in building construc- 
tion and the expansion of the automobile indus- 
try. Exports and imports, while higher than in 
1914, remained fairly constant between 1926 
and 1929. P)xports of glass products in 1929 
amounted to $10,931,000 and imports to $13,- 

993.000, and of pottery to $5,159,000 and $18,- 

803.000 respectively. The imports consisted 
largely of decorated china, porcelain and glass- 
wares — the more artistic products which were 
once the staple of the glass and pottery crafts. 

Boris Stern 

See: Pottery; Industrial Arts; Handicraft; Lo- 
calization OF Industry; Industrial Hazards; 
Child, section on Child Labor; Trade Unions; 
Sanitation. 
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GLASSON, ERNEST DESIRE (1839-1907), 
French jurist. Glasson studied at Strasbourg 
under Aubry and Rau, the celebrated commen 
tators upon the French civil code. At the Uni- 
versity of Nancy he held the chair of Roman law 
and at the University of Paris that of civil pro- 
cedure. His lectures were clear, full of life and 
interest; enriched by his knowledge of English 
procedure and of the services it had rendered 
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to the development of substantial law in that 
country, he was able to make even the subject of 
procedure attractive. At the Ecole Libre des 
Sciences Politiques he also lectured on com- 
parative legislation, and Tainc came to hear him. 
Glasson’s two chief w^orks are his Histoire du 
droit et des institutions politiques, civiles et judi- 
ciaires dc rAngleterre caniparees au droit et aux 
institutions de la France depuis Icur origine jusqu d 
nos jours (6 vols., Paris 1882-83) and Histoire du 
droit et des institutions de la France (8 vols., Paris 
1887-1903). Other essays confirmed his repu- 
tation, notably Etude historique sur la clameur 
de haro (Paris 1888). A truly encyclopaedic 
mind, Glasson contributed to the spread in 
France of a taste for comparative studies and of 
an interest in Anglo-Saxon institutions. He was 
a great admirer of British traditionalism and the 
historic evolution of English law yet preferred 
the clear and systematic synthesis of legal cur- 
rents which had formed French law. Although 
transcended by later publications his work still 
remains noteworthy. 

Hknri Levy-Ullmann 
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new ed. 1885); Etude sur les donations d cause de mart 
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GLEASON, ARTHUR HUNTINGTON 
(1878-1923), American publicist. After gradu- 
ating from Yale, Gleason shared, notably as one 
of the editors of Colliers Weekly, in the part 
the American periodical was playing in the civic 
ferment of the times. He served in the World 
War and for six years was close to the struggle, 
writing first of the men in the trenches and then 
of the peoples under the stress of war and re- 
construction. ^rhe first of his three books on 
England, Inside the British Isles (New York 
1917), portrayed how a loosely united empire 
organized for conflict. The later volumes, British 
Labor and the War (with Paul U. Kellogg, New 
York 1919) and What the Workers Want (New 
York 1920), traced the new economic tendencies 
in the older English political idealism. 1 he en- 
tire trilogy interpreted the emergence of British 
labor in the midst of the World War in the light 
of a workers' movement as significant for de- 
mocracy as was the rise of the middle classes a 


century before at the close of the Napoleonic 
conflict. In the idea of production for use and of 
w'ork for service he saw a changing basis of 
civilization. His disparaged prophecies of the 
rise of the British Labour party were realized 
and at his death Premier MacDonald recognized 
him as its outstanding interpreter in America. 
Upon his return to the United States he dealt 
with economic, racial and religious cleavages 
underlying the surface ot post-war prosperity. 
He had previously had a hand in the inception of 
the American cooperative movement, the League 
for Industrial Democracy and the I'oreign Pol- 
icy Association; now he did pioneer work in 
wwkers’ education and in helping to formulate 
a miners’ program for nationalizing the coal 
industry. His personal contacts and his writings 
had creative influence because of the incandes- 
cent simplicity with which he handled truths 
that men might take to heart and because ol a 
poet’s genius for crystallizing what they vaguely 
strive for. 

Paul U. Khllcxxj 

Consult: Cilcason, Helen llaycs, The Book of Arthur 
Gleason (New Y^ork 1929). 

GLOSSATORS. The glossators were a famous 
school of Italian jurists, whose creati\'e work at 
Bologna was done between the early part of the 
twelfth and the middle of tlie thirteenth century. 
During the early Middle Ages legal studies in 
the west had never been completely abandoned 
and gradually old schools were revivified and 
new schools established. Pavia became the chief 
school of Lombard law; while for the study of 
Roman law Ravenna and Bologna were the main 
centers. Odofred, the Bolognese jurist, writes 
that the success of the school of Roman law at 
Ravenna was due to its use of Justinian s law 
books and that at a later time Bologna’s emi- 
nence was equally caused by its possession of 
these manuscripts, which had been transferred 
thither from Ravenna. Other factors, such as its 
central geographical position in a region favor- 
able to the spirit of renaissance, its judicial anti 
commercial importance and its enjoyment of 
political influences friendly to legal studies, also 
furthered the rise of Bologna as the most illustri- 
ous of all the mediaeval Italian law schools; but 
the chief cause was‘ the genius, the scientific 
method and the achievement of its teachers, the 
glossators. Assimilating and adapting the main 
traditions of east and west in scholarship and 
education and at the same time combining these 
elements with the aims and methods of the con- 
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temporary Renaissance movement, the glossa- 
tors not only laid the foundations of a European 
legal science but influenced the spread of 
Roman law in all the regions of Germanic and 
feudal custom. 

The method of the gloss, or textual interpre- 
tation, followed by the Bolognese school of 
glossators, had already been employed in the 
study of Lombard and Roman legal texts. The 
main achievement of the Bolognese glossators 
was the application of this method for the first 
time in history to the texts of the Justinianian 
codification; the work of interpreting these texts 
by the glossatorial method gave the school both 
its name and its unique position in the history 
of legal science. 

When the school was in its beginnings there 
was special need of literal interpretation as a 
means of arriving at a correct text of each one 
of the several parts of Justinian’s legislation, the 
Digest, Institutes, Codex and Novcllac. There 
existed, for example, several texts or readings of 
the Digest known as Hterac\ the manuscripts of 
the Digest earlier than the famous Pisan manu- 
script or differing from it were called the Liter a 
vetus {Liter a communis^ Lit era antiqua). I’he 
Pisan manuscript itself was known as the Litera 
pisanci^ while a composite text, formed by a col- 
lation of all the other texts for school use at 
Bologna, wms known to the glossators as the 
Litera vulgata. 

The glossators regarded the several portions 
of Justinian’s codification as an entirety and 
treated these texts as forming with certain other 
legal sources, to be mentioned presently, the 
Corpus juris civilis. In studying manuscripts of 
the Digest they employed a threefold division of 
its contents: the Digestum vetus to book xxiv, 
title 2 ; the InfortiatMti from the Digestum vetus 
to the end of book xxxviii; and the Digestum 
novum containing book xxxix to book 1 inclusive. 
They distributed the matters of the Corpus juris 
civilis into five volumes. In the first three vol- 
umes they placed the three parts of the Digest 
formed in the manner already explained and in 
the fourth volume the first nine of the twelve 
books of the Codex. ’Phe fifth volume contained 
all the remaining portions of the Corpus juris 
civilis^ some of which were Justinianian, namely, 
the Institutes, the Novellae in Latin {Authentic 
cum) and the remaining three books of the 
Codex {Tres libri); and some of later date, 
namely, the text of the Lombard feudal law 
(Liber feudorum) and several laws of the emper- 
ors Frederick i, Frederick ii and Conrad. 


As applied to the Digest and also to the other 
parts of the Justinianian codification the gloss 
was at first only a short interpretation or ex- 
planation of difficult single words in terms of an 
equivalent; this explanation was placed above 
the word between the lines and was called an 
interlinear gloss. In the hands of the jurists the 
gloss assumed, however, a second form, the 
marginal gloss; for when the gloss was an ex- 
planation of a passage, an entire lex or a legal 
principle embodied in the text it was placed on 
the margin. 'Po each gloss, whether interlinear 
or marginal, the jurist affixed his initials or some 
other mark of identity; and as the work of the 
school progressed the gloss became increasingly 
elaborate and lost mucli of its original significa- 
tion. The gloss not only embodied critical notes 
on the variant readings (variantia) of different 
manuscripts (liierae), but in order to elucidate a 
particular point it brought together parallel 
passages (loci paralleli); and when these pas- 
sages were in conffi‘'t (antinomia) it sought either 
to reconcile them or to choose the preferable 
one. Becoming more and more the exposition of 
the results of the master s researches the gloss 
finally developed into a genuine commentary 
with all its proper appurtenances and variations. 
It not only took the forms of a summary 
(summa) and the stating of illustrative cases 
(casus) but it also became the deduction of a 
genuine maxim (brocardus) ami the discussion of 
concrete legal problems (quaestiones). 

I’he beginnings of the glossatorial school at 
Bologna date from the end of the eleventh or the 
first years of the twelfth century. Although 
Pepo, a Pisan jurist who had migrated to 
Bologna, was the first of the glossators, the true 
founder of the school was Irnerius (q. v.). 
Irnerius combined in his teaching both theory 
and practise and moreover covered in his glosses 
the whole field of the Justinianian texts. He was 
followed by Bulgarus, Martinus, Jacobus and 
Hugo, the famous Four Doctors (q. v.)^ whose 
labors constituted perhaps the most brilliant 
stage in the history of the school. Johannes Bas- 
sianus and Rogerius were pupils of Bulgarus and 
were the teachers of Azo (q. v) and Hugolinus. 
Azo rose into a position of the highest authority. 
His Summae of the Institutes and the Codex 
superseded all similar productions of the school. 
In legal studies it was treated as being quite as 
essential as the text of the Corpus juris civilis 
itself, while in the realm of practise it acquired 
an equal fame. Azo’s eminence was recognized 
throughout Europe. Bracton has derived from 
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Azo’s works some of those jurisprudential ideas 
which helped him in the writing of the greatest 
mediaeval treatise on the laws and customs of 
the realm of England. Various other distin- 
guished jurists belonged to the school of the 
glossators and contributed to the growing mass 
of its literary productions; among them were 
Placentinus, Vacarius (q. 7\), Burgiindio, Caro- 
lus of 'Eocco and RofFredus of Benevento. 'I’he 
last of the prominent glossators, Accursius 
(q, 7 ’.), is also the most famous of them all. 'I'he 
gloss of Accursius, which as the Accursiatia or 
Ordinaria was distinguished from all the other 
glosses produced by the school, demands special 
notice. 

At the time when the school had its begin- 
nings the intent of the glossators had been to 
base study and practise upon the texts of Jus- 
tinian’s codification as the primary and pure 
sources of the Roman law; and the gloss was re- 
garded therefore as being merely an interpreta- 
tion and elucidation of them. During the 
progress of the work of the school, however, this 
original policy was largely displaced by the 
growth of a vast glossatorial litca*ature in which 
the sources of the pure justinianian law were 
increasingly adapted to the current practise of 
the courts. In the wealth of its details and even 
more in the variety of the juristic opinions which 
it embodied the accumulated glossatorial learn- 
ing of a century and a half became, however, 
confusing not only to jwactitioners and judges 
but also to students and teachers; they found it 
difficult and often impossible to make their way 
through the complicated maze Avhich genera- 
tions of scholars had established. What was 
needed therefore was a comprehensive and 
orderly collection of glosses in which the whole 
mass should be clarified by a master’s hand; this 
was the great achievement of Accursius. I he 
AccuTsidnu supplanted in the schools and in the 
courts alike all the other glosses; and witb.in the 
province of jurisprudence it represented in fact 
the whole meaning of the Bolognese school. I’he 
gloss of Accursius was held by the courts to be 
the law itself, a proof that the glossatorial school 
having accomplished its work was already in 
process of decline; and a clear indication that 
the pure Roman law had been displaced by a 
mediaeval civil law which although based on the 
Roman embodied also other elements derived 
from the legal development of the centuries that 
had passed since the time of Justinian. In the 
time of Irnerius the glossatorial school repre- 
sented the science of the pure Roman law; in the 


hands ot Accursius the work of the school meant 
that this scientific treatment of the lustinianian 
texts had yielded place to the exigencies of 
thirteenth century practise. 'The time had come 
for the emergence of a new juristic method that 
W'ould give new life to the study of law and at the 
same time, basing itself upon the requirements 
of practise, take fully into account not only the 
Roman law itself but also the manifold legal 
grow’ths of the Middle Ages, such as feiulal aiul 
town laws aiul the ever growing body ot canon- 
ical law'. At tlie very time when the Accursianu 
was still in its ascendancy a new' school of jurists 
began slowly to displace the glossators. The r’se 
of the school of the commentators was in large 
measure a reaction against the authority of tlic 
Accursian gloss. Altliough they followed a 
method essentially different from that of thtfir 
predecessors the commentatrirs, or Bartoli.sts, 
based their work in part on the accumulateil 
learning to be found not only in the Accursianu 
but also in the writings of the other great glossa- 
tors. During the latter jxirt of the fifteenth 
and in the sixteenth century when the Renais- 
sance jurists, such as Zasius and C ujas, came into 
prominence they recognized the contribution 
which the glossators had made to an under- 
standing of the texts in the Corpus juris civilis\ 
and although the legal humanists of the Renais- 
sance epoch, studying the Roman texts in the 
light of philology and history, made notable 
advances in the science of the ]')iire Roman law, 
their work and also the work of later civilians 
was based in many respects upon the pioneer 
textual studies of the glossators. 

Although the term glossators is applied pri- 
marily to the civilians, the work of the canonist 
glossators not less than that of the civilian school 
of Irnerius formed an important feature of the 
revival of juristic studies at Bologna and other 
Italian schools. The Italian school of glossators 
therefore included, in its widest meaning, the 
mci^istri who glossed the several canonical texts. 
After the appearance of Clratians Decretum 
(r. 1139-4O and (Gregory ix’s decretals in 1234 
canonists glossed these and the other texts that 
were finally embodied in the Corpus juris cano^ 
nici. Moreover, the canonist writings like the 
civilian gloss gradually expanded into several 
distinct types of legal literature, represented, for 
example, by the ^lossa ordinaria on each of the 
several texts, such as the Decretum^ and by 
systematic Summae, Thus the gloss of Johannes 
Teutonicus, completed by Bartholomaeus Brixi- 
ensis, became the Glossa ordinaria decreti^ while 
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the Glossa ordinaria on the decretals of Gregory 
IX was written by Bernardus Parmensis. 

The writings of the civilian glossators, which 
covered tlie whole field of law, embodied many 
jurisprudential and political theories that have 
had in all subsequent ages an important influ- 
ence on thought. These theories, based partly on 
the Roman texts and partly on mediaeval sources 
of law, contained elements also of the original 
thought of the glossators themselves. Each one 
of the principal theories, as, for example, those 
in regard to the nature of law and justice, the 
relation of jus to aequitas and justilia^ the mean- 
ing of jus naturale^ the source of political 
authority, and the relations between the ecclesi- 
astical and secular powers, was the result of the 
study and reflection of successive generations of 
civilian glossators. 'J"he civilians derived some of 
their ideas from the canonists, while the canon- 
ists owed a heavy debt to the store of juridical 
and political thought contained in the ever ex- 
panding body of civilian glosses. Many theories, 
based on Roman legal texts and then expanded 
or modified by the glossators, were carried to a 
further stage of elaboration by the canonists; 
while in later times through the commentators 
and the jurists of the Renaissance these same 
theories were frequently adapted to meet 
changed conditions of legal and political life. Of 
this process in the development of doctrine the 
Romano-canonical theory of the juristic person, 
the corporation, is a striking illustration. 

The revival of juristic studies in the schools of 
northern Italy and southern France, but chiefly 
at Bologna, was one of the momentous aspects of 
that mediaeval revival of Latin culture, the 
lesser Renaissance, which culminated in Dante. 
By their intensive and scholarly study of the 
Justinianian texts the glossators effected a sal- 
vage of one of the most essential elements of 
ancient Latin civilization; and their influence as 
teachers of the Roman system of law spread 
throughout Europe, leading to the establish- 
ment of glossatorial schools in many countries, 
as, for example, at Oxford and Cambridge. This 
cultural prestige of the Bolognese glossators in- 
fluenced the judges and legislators of European 
communities; and, in fact, it was the civilian 
glossators from Irnerius to Accursius, assisted 
by contemporary canonists who were glossing 
ecclesiastical texts based partly on Roman legal 
conceptions, who set in motion that extensive 
reception of Roman and canon law which so 
largely colors the legal history of Europe during 
the later Middle Ages. The revival of the study 


of Roman law by the glossators of the twelfth 
and thirteenth centuries not only inspired the 
reception in Europe as a whole but gave to 
many legal systems long before the close of the 
mediaeval era a marked and permanent Romanic 
character. The glossators were a vital legal force 
not alone in their own time but also, through 
the widespread influence of their writings, in the 
ages that followed. 

H. D. Hazeltine 

See\ Roman Law; Canon Law; Corpus Juris 
C iVILIS; CoMMKNlATORS; FoUR DOCTORS; LEGAL 
Education. 

Consult: Savigny, F. C. von, GescMchte des romischen 
Rechts im Mittelalter^ 7 vols. (and ed. Heidelberg 
1834-51) vols. iii-v; Fitting, Hermann, Die Anfdnge 
der Rechisschule zu Bologna (Berlin 1888); Chiappelli, 
Luigi, Lo studio holognese (Pistoia 1888); Hazeltine, 
H. D., “Roman and Canon Law in the Middle 
Ages” in Cambridge Medieval History^ vol. v (Cam- 
bridge, Eng. 1926) p. 729-43; Association of Ameri- 
can Law Schools, A General Survey of .. . Conti- 
nental Legal History ^ Continental Legal History 
scries, vol. i (Boston 1912) p. 228-42; Fertile, A., 
Storia del diritto italiano, 6 vols. (2nd ed. ^J'urin 
1892-1902) vol. ii, pt. ii, p. 35-63; Fickcr, Julius, 
Forscltungen zur Reichs- und Rechtsgeschichte Italiens^ 
4 vols. (Innsbruck 1868-74) vol. iii, p. 135-49; 
Kruger, Paul, Geschi elite der Quellen und Litteratur 
des romischen Reihts (2nd ed. Munich 1912) sects. 50- 
53; Carlyle, R. W. and A. J., History of Mediaeval Po- 
litical Theory in the West^ vol. i-v (Edinburgh 1903- 
28) vol. ii. Consult also bibliographies following ar- 
ticles on individual glossators. 

GNEIST, RUDOLPH VON (1816-95), Ger- 
man jurist. Gneist belongs to the universal ju- 
rists of the nineteenth century. In his youth he 
was very much influenced by Savigny and by 
the romantic school, from which he inherited 
the idea of the law as a living force and part of 
the moral order of the universe. Gneist ’s career 
as jurist, judge, administrator and political re- 
former was confined to Prussia. But through 
extensive travels in Italy, France, England and 
the United States he gained a profound insight 
into the structure of foreign legal institutions. 
This was particularly true of England, to whose 
constitutional history and government he de- 
voted most of his chief works. Indeed, he prac- 
tically rediscovered English political institutions 
for the European continent; he investigated the 
problems of English administrative law before 
there was any general awareness that such a 
body of law existed in England. 

Together with the historical school, Gneist 
conceived law to be undergoing perpetual 
change. Since his main interest lay in reform 
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he became a legal publicist in every field, and 
his participation in politics and administration 
made it possible for him to put his ideas as a 
moderate Prussian liberal into immediate action. 
Particularly in the field of Prussian administra- 
tive reform his ideas were epoch making for the 
development of self-government and the build- 
ing of the constitutional state (Rec/itsstaat). By 
the constitutional state Gneist meant one in 
which the administration was duly subjected to 
law and in particular judicial independence 
maintained; thus he urged administrative courts 
which, while they should be integral parts of 
the administration, should nevertheless be en- 
tirely independent, at least in the higher in- 
stances. By self-government Gneist meant the 
old English form of government under which 
the business of administration was discharged 
by local honorary officeholders. But this “self- 
government’’ was not local government because 
it was integrated in a central administration 
under the supremacy of Parliament. The failure 
to achieve this integration was Gneist s explana- 
tion of the failure of parliamentary government 
upon the continent. Gneist held the life of the 
state to depend upon the personal service of its 
citizens. Only thus could a bridge be thrown 
from the state to society, which Gneist, like 
Lorenz von Stein and under the influence of the 
Hegelian philosophy of history, saw in un relax- 
ing tension. 

Ernst von Hippel 

Important works: Die Bildung der Geschivorenenge- 
richtc in Deutschland (Herlin 1849); Das heutige eng- 
lisrhc Verfassungs- und Verivaltungsretht ^ z vols. (Ber- 
lin 1857-63), 3rd ed. of vol. i separately published as 
Das englische Verwaltungsrecht der Gegenwart in Ver- 
gleichung mit den dent sc hen Verwaltungssystemeny 2 
vols. (Berlin 1883-84), 3rd ed. of vol. ii as Self- 
government: Kommunalverf assung und Verzvaltungs- 
gerichte in Englarui (Berlin 1871); Der Rechtssiaat und 
die Verivaltiingsgerichte in Deutschland (Berlin 1872, 
2nd cd. 1879); Englische Verfassungsgeschichte (Berlin 
1882), tr. by P. A. Ashworth, 2 vols. (2nd cd. London 
1889); Das englische Parlament in tausendjdhrigen 
Wandlungen vom g. his zum Ende des ig. Jahrhunderts 
(Berlin 1886), tr. by A. H. Keane (4th ed. London 

1895)- 

Consult: Walcker, Karl, Rudolf von Gneist y Deutsche 
Denker, vol. i (Berlin 1888); Gierke, Otto von, Rudolf 
von Gneist: Geddehtnisrede (Berlin 1896); Bornhak, 
Conrad, in Archiv des offentlichen RechtSy vol. xi 
(1895-96) i-xix; Hatscheck, Julius, in Allgemeine 
deutsche BiographiCy vol. xlix (l/cipsic 1904) p. 403-13; 
Stintzing, R. von, and Landsberg, E., Geschichte der 
deutschen Rechtswissenschafty 3 vols. (Munich 1880- 
1910) vol. iii, pt. ii, p. 9^3-75; Redlich, Josef, Englische 
Lokalverwaltung (Leipsic 1901) p. 743“^6, 806-23; 
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Schiffer, Eugen, Rudolph von Gneist (Berlin 1929); 
Smith, M unroe, A General i^tezv of European Legal 
History (New York 1927) p. in, 215-55. 

GOBI N EAU , (J OSEPI i) ART! i UR DE ( 1 8 1 (v- 
82), French publicist. Born of oKl patrician stock, 
Gobineau began his career as a royalist journal- 
ist. In 1S49 he entered the diplomatic service, 
which took him to Berne, Athens, Rio de Ja- 
neiro, St(x:kholm and Rome. His voluminous 
works, Les reliuums ct les philosophies dans VAsie 
centrale (Paris 1865, 2nd ed. 1866) and Histoire 
des perses (2 vols., I^aris 1869), in which his dis- 
covery f>f Bahism was of particular significance, 
were a product of his travels in the Orient. He 
attempted a history of civilization in the form 
of exotic novels and in dramas such as his popu- 
lar work J.a renaissance (Paris 1877; tr. by P. V. 
Cohn, New York 1913). His chief opus, how- 
ever, is the Essai siir rincgalite des races humaines 
(4 vols., Paris 1853-55; 2nd ed., 2 vols., Paris 
1884; bk. i tr. by Adrian Collins, London 1915), 
which he acknowledged to have been written 
from the point of view of a conservative Catholic 
as a polemic against the democratic sentiment 
then surging in Europe. Because of the Ger- 
manophilia of its author the book at first received 
little attention in France; it was through the 
circle of Richard Wagner in Bayreuth that its 
theory of the decadence of Teutonism became 
popular. His race theory was then readily taken 
up by the nationalists, who found in it a justifi- 
cation of the French nobility against the Third 
Republic. Gobineau regarded racial intermix- 
ture as harmful and he interpreted the passing 
of the old families and the rise of the middle 
class and proletarian strata as auguring deca- 
dence. He considered the culture of the wliitc 
races and especially that of the d eutons as supe- 
rior to that of the other races and ascribed their 
culture to outward manifestations of superior 
innate tendencies. He attempted to disprove the 
idea that the lower races could ever reach a 
higher level of civilization by maintaining that 
civilizations arc incommunicable and that every 
race creates a civilization of its own without any 
outside contact and influence. He found justifi- 
cation for Aryan superiority in ancient Greece 
and claimed that European history began only 
with the Teutonic invasion. He encouraged the 
cult of ancestor worship as a device by which 
nations can succeed in preserving their racial 
purity and thus rule the world. Gobineau s the- 
ories have been revived and elaborated by Hous- 
ton Stewart Chamberlain in Germany and by 
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Other proponents of Nordic superiority in the 
United States, 

Gottfried Salomon 

Comidt: Schemann, F^udwij^, Gnhincau^ 2 vols, (Stras- 
houi'K 1913-16); Scillicre, E., La philosophic de Vim- 
pcrialisnie, 4 vols. (Paris 1903-08) vol. i; DufriSchou, 
A., Gohincati (Paris 1906); Dreyfus, Robert, La vie et 
les propludies Jti comte de Gobincau (I^iris 1905); 
Kretzer, E., Comte de Gohineau (Lcipsic 1902); 
Eriedrich, Fritz, ICtudes sur (Johinean (Lcipsic 1906); 
Spicss, Camille, Impenalismes (Paris 1917); Hertz, 
F. O., Rasse und Kultur (3rd ed. l^eipsic 1925), tr. by 
A. S. I^evelus and W. Entz (New York 1928) p. 159- 
62; Sorokin, Pitirim A., (Contemporary Sociological 
Theories (New York 1928) p. 222-29; Hankins, Frank 
H., The Racial Basis of (Jirihzation (New York 1926) 
ch. iii; Hone, J. M., “Count Arthur of Gobincau: 
Race Mystic” in Contemporary Review^ vol. civ (1913) 
94-103. 

GOBLET D’ALVIELLA, EUGENE FELT- 
CIEN ALBERT, Comte (iH^(y-u)2s\ Belgian 
historian and sociologist of religion. Goblet was 
horn in Brussels, the son of a general and poli- 
tician, and took doctorates in law and political 
science at the University of Brussels. He fre- 
quently contributed to a score of journals, par- 
ticularly the Revue des deux rnondes and the 
Revue de Vhistoire des religions, and from 1874 
to 1890 collaborated with the editors of the Re- 
vue de Belgique, He was a member of numerous 
scientific bodies; in 1894 he became professor 
and from 1896 to 1898 was rector of the Univer- 
sity of Brussels. 

When Goblet offered his first course at the 
University of Brussels only four chairs in }£uro- 
pean universities were devoted to the scientific 
study of religions. The new discipline was en- 
countering determined opposition not only from 
church leaders and proclerical politicians but 
also from historians and philologists, who dis- 
puted its claim to be a science. Goblet insisted 
that all facts of religious experience are data for 
science and that the origin and development of 
religions may be studied without accounting for 
supposed supernatural influences. He divided 
the science of religion into hierography, the his- 
tory of religions; hierology, the psychology of 
origins and development; and hierosophy, the 
philosophy of religion. He was especially inter- 
ested in hierology. At first he supported Tylor’s 
animistic theory of the origin of religion but 
later, confronted by the complex data of early 
religions and influenced by C. P. Tiele and 
Albert Reville, he enlarged the meaning of ani- 
mism to include necrolatry, spiritism and natur- 
ism. In seeking to formulate a law of religious 


development he used the compurative method, 
Although he defended this method he recognized 
its defects and insisted that final conclusions can 
be safely made only after considering the findings 
of all auxiliary sciences— prehistory, ethnogra- 
phy, history, folklore, philology, archaeology, 
psychology and sociology. Like all scholars in 
this early phase of the science he defined religion 
in terms of relation to the supernatural. His Hib- 
bert lectures of 1891 are a good illustration ()1 
his method. 

He made his scholarly researches the basis of 
a public religious policy. He urged tolerance, 
sympathy and understanding among representa- 
tives of all religions and cultures and to this end 
advocated the extension of the teaching of the 
history of religions throughout the public edu- 
cational system. He served a number of terms 
in the Belgian parliament and from 1892 to 1894 
was the liberal leader in the Senate. 

In 1871 he had won the prize of the Socicte 
des Amis de la Paix of Paris for his essay on 
disarmament. During the World War he con- 
ducted an active propaganda to enlist pacifists 
into the patriotic cause on the ground that a 
decisive Isntente victory was the only way to 
achieve a lasting peace, and he served in the 
wartime cabinet. 

A. P-USTACE HaYDON 

Important works: devolution religicuse coniemporaine 
chess les Anglais, les Amvricains et les iltndous (l^aris 
1884), tr. by J. Moden (London 18S5); Introduction 
d V lust oire general des religions (Hrussols 1887); Histoire 
religieuse dufeu (Verviers 1887); L'idee de Dieu d*aprh 
V anthropologic et Vhistoire (Rrussels 1S92), tj by P. H. 
Wickstced as Lectures on the Origin and Grosvtli of the 
Conception of God as Illustrated by Anthropology and 
History, Hihbcrt Lectures, 1891 (London 1892, 2nd 
ed. 1897); La migration des symholes (Paris 1891), 
English translation (London 1894); Crcvances, rites, 
institutions, 3 vols. (Paris 1911); Desarnier on dechoir, 
essai sur les relations international es (Rrussels 1872); 
Le vrai ct lefaux pacifisme (Paris 19x7), English trans- 
lation (London 1917)* 

GODEFROY, DENIS and JACQUES, jurists 
Denis Godefroy (1549-1622) was a Huguenot 
jurist who in 1580 fled from France to Geneva, 
where he became a professor of law. After a short 
unhappy venture into practical affairs as bailiff of 
several villages he spent the rest of his life as pro- 
fessor of law at Strasbourg and Heidelberg. He 
was also an editor and commentator of ancient 
texts. Plis edition of the Corpus iuris civilis (2 
vols., Lyons 1583; best ed. Elzevir, 2 vols., Am- 
sterdam 1663) was the first to present Justinian*® 
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law books as a complete typographical entity 
in the modern form and under their proper 
name. It displaced the old vuIgate text, and if 
his commentary did ot attain the authority of 
the Accursian Gloss i\ was nevxTtheless highly 
serviceable for the nex two centuries. Denis 
was neither a great textual critic nor a great 
interpreter, but he was extraordinarily indus- 
trious in garnering the fruits of the humanist 
school, then rapidly declining, and he displayed 
in addition a keen sense of the practical 
book. 

His son Jacques (15CS7-1652), a faithful Cal- 
vinist, remained in Geneva. He was appointed 
professor of law in 1619 and became a leading 
citizen, serving four times as syndic. Jacques* 
fame rests on a work similar to his father’s, his 
j)osthumousIy published Codex theodosianus (6 
vols., Lyons improved ed. by J. D. Ritter, 

5 vols., Leipsic 1736-43). This work, however, 
is a masterpiece of historical and legal scholar- 
ship, which places its author second only to 
Cujas. His text has been superseded, but his 
commentary is still indispensable for the study 
of the Romati Empire from the third to the 
sixth century. Although perhaps not a very 
great jurist he was one of those a.stoimding men 
(.f universal learning whom his period produced. 
'JTrough thirty years of effort he marshaled all 
available knowledge of antiquity for the eluci- 
dation of the "^I'heodosian code. His other works, 
which deal with ancient literature, law, history 
and all branches of theology, are negligible in 
comparison. He left his mark upon the recon- 
struction of the 1 welvc 1 ables. Among his 
other important juristic works are Opera iiiridica 
minora (ed. by C. II. I rotz, Leyden i 733 '» 
ed. Paris 1806) and Manuale iuris (Geneva 

F. DE ZULUm'A 

Consult'. Stintzing, R. von, and Eandsberg, E., Le- 
Sihichte der deutschen Rechtsivissenschajt, 3 vols. 
(Munich 1880-1910) vol. i, p. 208-09, 384-89, vol. 
iii, pt. i, p. 231-32; Cioclefroy M^nilglaise, D. C. de, 
Les savants Godefroy (Paris 1873). 

GODIN, JEAN BAPTISTE ANDRE (1817- 
88), French social reformer. From his eleventh 
to his seventeenth year Godin worked in his 
father’s blacksmith shop. Later he became a suc- 
cessful manufacturer of improved heating appa- 
ratus, invented and patented a new method of 
enameling cast iron and became wealthy. About 
1842 he became acquainted with the ideas of 
Fourier and was inspired with the idea of pro- 
ductive cooperation on the model of the pha- 


lansteres. When, after the unsuccessful Revolu- 
tion of 1848, Victor Considcrant appealed for 
means to found a Fourierist colony in Texas, 
Godin gave 100,000 francs. In 1859 Godin 
founded a fanulisterc for 1200 persons in Guise 
(Aisne), which was finished in 1877. In 1882 and 
1883 he constructed two similar buildings for 
600 persons, each cejuipped with a cooperative 
store, children’s nursery, school, hospital, dis- 
pensary and theater. Health insurance and pen- 
sion schemes were provided. Later Ciodin intro- 
duced profit sharing and in 1880 concluded a 
contract admitting the w'orkers to full partner- 
ship in what is today a fully cooperative pro- 
ductive society with the largest output of ovens 
and enamel vessels in France. 

Godin was unsuccessful candidate for the 
Constituent Assembly in 1848, became deputy 
in 1871, worked for legislation for the protection 
of women and children and wrote in support of 
trade unions. Just before his death he began to 
publish a monthly magazine Devoir, con- 
tinued by his widow. 

V. I’OTOMIANZ 

Important zvorks: Le gouvernement, cc quil a etc, ce 
quHl doit etre (Paris 1883); Muiuahte socialc et asw- 
ciation du capital et du travail (2rul ed. Paris 1891), 
tr. by L. Bristol as The AKSociation of i^apual with 
Labor (New York 1881); La th/iesse an service du 
peuple (Paris 1874); Solutions social es (lean’s 1871), tr, 
by Marie Howland (New York i88()). 

Consult: Axhausen, G., Utopic und ReoUsmus im Be- 
triehsrdtegedanken (Berlin 1920); 1 lonnegger, H., 
Codin und das Fanahstere von Guise, Zuricher volks- 
wirtschaflliche Studien, n.s., vol. vi (Zurich I 9 i 9 )» 
Prudhommeaux, D. F., l^e faniili^tere tllustre (Paris 
1900), tr. by A. Williams as 'J'n rnty-Fight Years of Co- 
partnership at Guise (2nd ed. London 1908); Asch, 
Kiitc, Die Lchre Charles Fuitrirrs (Jena 1914) Pt* v. 

GODKIN, EDWIN LAWRF:NCE (1831- 
1902), American editor. Godkin was born in 
Ireland and educated at Belfast in the Mill- 
Bentham-G rote tradition. In 1856 he came to 
the United States seeking a society sympa- 
thetic to liberalism and the ambitions of a youth 
without powerful connections. lie refused a 
partnership in the New York Times, in 1865 
founded the Illation, an independent news 
weekly whose incisive editorials and scholarly 
criticism soon made it a national influence, and 
in 1883 became editor of the New \ork Lvening 
Post, Neither paper won substantial circulation, 
but both always powerfully affected informed 
upper class sentiment. Godkin s waiting re- 
flected his superior education, acquaintance 
with the more mature institutions of British 
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life and a penetrating mind. He attacked the 
abuses of reconstruction, corruption under both 
Grant and Tammany, did pioneer work for 
tariff, civil service, municipal and election re- 
form and was a leader in the independent move- 
ment which helped elect Cleveland. He advo- 
cated free trade, colonial autonomy, world peace 
and the exclusion of government from business 
and industrial spheres. In all this he echoed the 
political and economic philosophy of the Man- 
chester liberals. The rise of agrarian and pro- 
letarian movements he viewed with contempt 
as signs of democratic decay. In opposing cheap 
money, railroad rate legislation and attacks on 
the use of injunctions against organized labor 
his usually precise, dignified editorials became 
violently vituperative. The jingoism of the 
Spanish American War found him again on 
the liberal side, denouncing the imperialist 
wave which he feared would submerge democ- 
racy and wipe out civilization. A thoroughgoing 
supporter of the rights of capital and with 
strong class feeling, he looked to an intellectual 
elite to mold and perfect the social order .The 
development of imperialism and radicalism im- 
paired his faith in democratic ideals and in 
1899 he retired, returning to the English aris- 
tocratic society he had repudiated as a youth. 

Allan Kevins 

Works'. Reflections and Comments i86s-i8qs (New 
York 1895); Problems of Modern Democracy (New 
York 1896, 3rd ed. 1903); Unforeseen Tendencies of 
Democracy (Boston 1898). 

Consult: Life and Letters of Edwin Lawrence Godkinj 
ed. by RoJIo Ogden, 2 vols. (New York 1907); 
Nevins, Allan, The Evening Post: a Century of jfour- 
nalism (New York 1922); Farrington, Vernon L., 
Main Currents in American Thought^ 3 vols. (New 
York 1927-30) vol. iii; Bleyer, W. G., Main Currents 
in the History of American journedism (Boston 1927). 

GODWIN, MARY WOLLSTONECRAFT. 

See WOLLSTONECRAFT, MaRY. 

GODWIN, WILLIAM (1756-1836), English 
political philosopher. Godwin, the husband of 
Mary Wollstonecraft and the father of Mary 
Shelley, filled in his own generation a place of 
the first importance as the interpreter to England 
of the French encyclopidistes. Trained as a min- 
ister in the rigid Calvinist tradition, he retained 
its love of logic and system. His chief work, the 
Enquiry concerning Political Justice (2 vols., Lon- 
don 1793; 2nd ed. 1796), develops the thought 
of the prerevolutionary school, especially of Hel- 
vetius, with an unflinching logic and an elabora- 


tion of method that are his own. He conceived 
the book chiefly as an answer to Montesquieu 
and incidentally to Burke, and one may call it 
the prolegomenon to all future progress. It is an 
argument for the perfectibility of the human 
species, a refutation of contradictory theories 
and an examination of the social and political 
conditions conducive to this perfection. Starting 
from an impressionist and individualist psychol- 
ogy he proves to his own satisfaction that educa- 
tion (i.e. social envinmment) and not climate or 
innate ideas is the sovereign factor in the forma- 
tion of character, and reason the guide of con- 
duct. Vice is error and will yield to persuasion. 
The chief condition of progress is the elimina- 
tion of the “positive institutions*' (priestcraft, 
aristocracy and coercive legislation) which dwarf 
and poison the mind. Violence is to be avoided 
as an offense against reason. His ideal society is 
complete anarchism, but he regretfully tolerates 
in the transitional period a loosely knit laissez 
faire democracy, which would federate self- 
governing parishes. Intensely cqualitarian, he 
permits property only that it may be given away. 
A communist, however, he was not, for he dis- 
liked cooperation hardly less than government. 
In this book he carries the obligation of “uni- 
versal benevolence” so far as to disrupt the 
family altogether, although he afterward modi- 
fied the doctrine. In his final picture of perfec- 
tion man has vanquished death and even sleep. 
History in these speculations is naively distorted 
and economics forgotten. The book enjoyed a 
brief popularity and a rather longer influence, 
which may be traced throughout Shelley ’s poems 
and even in the early work of Coleridge and 
Wordsworth. It is the ablest reflection in the 
English language of the intellectual ferment of 
the French Revolution, while the honesty of its 
reasoning, aided by total lack of humor, exposes 
the fallacy of its individualist starting point. 

Godwin wrote indefatigably; but of his many 
essays, novels, histories and schoolbooks only 
Caleb Williams (3 vols., London 1794), a ro- 
mantic novel with a social purpose, deserves to 
he remembered. 

H. N. Brailsford 

Consult: Brown, Ford K., The Life of William Godwin 
(London 1926); Brailsford, H. N., Shelley ^ Godwin 
and Their Circle (London 1913); The Life of Thomas 
Holcroftf ed. by E. Colby, 2 vols. (London 1925). 

GOETHE, JOHANN WOLFGANG (1749- 
1832). Famous as the author of a historical drama 
{G6tz von Berlichingen, 1773) and of a novel (Die 
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Leiden des jungcn Werthers, i774\ Goethe was 
hailed at an early age as the leader of an awak- 
ened youth, for whom the ideas of Rousseau 
had pointed the wa}^ to a cultural revolution. In 
1775 he was summoned by the young duke of 
Weimar to his court and was soon burdened with 
official duties. After ten years of this irksome life 
Goethe escaped to Italy, where the radiation of 
new inlliiences and sc enes brought him to matu- 
rity. Upon liis return to Weimar in 1788 he as- 
sumed the management of the court theater and 
of the educational system of the duchy. Under 
the stimulus of his intellectual comradeship with 
Schiller between 1704 and 1805 his trend toward 
classicism , first clearly manifested during his so- 
journ in Italy, was ccmipleted and his poetry , no 
longer the impetuous out])ourings of the Sturw 
und Drang, came to reveal the classic harmony 
which is the mark of the mature Goethe. To the 
period of his ripened powers belong the stylis- 
tically perfect dramas, / pliigenieanfTauris (1787) 
and Torquato Tasso (1790); the novel, Wilhelm 
Mcisters Lchrjahrc (4 vols., 1795-9^); the idyll 
of middle class life, Hermann und Dorothea 
(1798); and the first part of his great life work, 
Faust (1808) . Goethe remained in Weimar until 
his death. At first worshiped by the romantic 
youth of Germany and later attacked for his 
admittedly reactionary and quietistic tendencies, 
he assumed ever more majestic proportions as 
the cultural leader of Germany. In the last pe- 
riod of his life he engaged in painstaking re- 
searches in many branches of natural science, 
while continuing his activity as a poet. Ihe 
works of this period include the novel Die W ahl- 
verwafidtschajten (1809); und Wahrheit 

(4 vols., 1811-33), an autobiography treating 
the period prior to his summons to Weimar; 
WesF'ostlicher Divan (1819) , a lyrical poem; W il- 
helm Meisters W under jahre (pt. i, 1821), a con- 
tinuation of the story of Wilhelm Meisters 
apprenticeship; and the second part of Faust, 
published only after his death. 

Goethe is the most profound and universal of 
Germany’s poets . His imagination draws its sus- 
tenance from an immediate intuition of life; it is 
restrained less by the intellect than by an innate 
standard of beauty . Ideologically Goethe’s poet- 
ry is significant in that it represents the first 
fully conscious embodiment of the modern con- 
ception of the individual’s relation to the world. 
His Weltanschauung may be described as natural 
idealism. It rests upon an ideahstic faith m na- 
ture conceived pantheistically as a living all- 
oneness perpetually striving toward reason and 


held in a stale of equilibrium by the polar ten 
sion between creative freedom and th«M)pcration 
of eternal law. From this conception Goethe 
derives a twofold ideal of life: the aesthetically 
perfect man who achieves an energetic and har- 
monious reconciliation of the antinomies of life, 
and the Faustlike man who eternally strives for 
this adjustment but eternally (juestions it , since 
struggle itself and the perpetual striving for an 
ever higher form of satisfaction become for him 
the most com])elling ideal. Thus Goethe is the 
first poetic herald of a philosophy of all em- 
bracing reverence in many ways ojiposed to 
Christianity; his Faust has been called the Bible 
of modern man. 

Hermann A. Korff 

Among the numerous rollcclions of (lOethe’s 
complete works, a standard edition is that published 
at Weimar (50 vols , 1S1S7-1012). Others of recent 
date are the jubilee edition by K. von der Hellen (-}o 
vols., Stuttgart 1002 -u) and the Propylaen edition 
(48 vols., Munich looo-.o) Knglish translations of 
most of the works are found in the Bohn Standard 
idbrary (14 vols., l.ondon 1848— po), a standard trans- 
lation of Faust is that by Bayard laylor (2 vols. 
Boston 1871-73). 

Consult: Bielschowsky, A , Goethe, sein Lebcn und seine 
Werke, 2 vols. (new cd. by W'^ Linden, Munich 1928), 
tr. by W. A. C(H>i>er, 3 vols. (New York 1Q05-08); 
Korff, H. A., Gcht der Goelhezeit, vols. i-ii (l.eip.sic 
1Q23-30); Kuhiiemann, K , Goethe, 2 vols. (Lcijisic 
10^0); Simmcl, Oeorg, Goethe (Leif)sir IQ13); Brau- 
des, (ieorg, ]Volfi!,atu> Goethe (2nd ed. Copenhagen 
1P15), tr. by A. W Porterfield, 2 vols. (New York 
J024), (iundclfinger, K , Goethe (nth ed. Berlin 1922); 
Francke, Kuno, A History of German Literature as 
Determined by Social Forces (4th ed. New York ion); 
Hcttncr, II., Literaturgeschii hte ties achtzehnten Jahr- 
hunderts, 3 vols. (5th ed. Brunswick 1894-1009) vol. 
iii; Steinmetz, F. F., Die padufiOf^isrhen Grundfie- 
danken in Goethes Werken (Frcicnwalde 1910). 

GOK ALP , ZIY A (1875-1924) , Turkish nation- 
alist and sociologist . From an early age Gok Alp 
was interested in Turkish revolutionary activi- 
ties. After 1908 he achieved prominence as one 
of the outstanding figures in the Young Turk 
party and as a journalist in the nationalist cause . 
He was associated with and wrote prolilically for 
the leading reviews, including Turk Yurtu, Yeni 
Meemua and Kuquk Meemua. In 1912 he ac- 
cepted the chair of sociology which was 
lished for him at the University of Istanbul. He 
was a delegate to the National Assembly in 1923 
and a member of its Committee on Public In- 
struction. 

Gok Alp was the theorist of the nationalist 
movement and as a writer and teacher did a great 
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deal to prepare the intellectual ground for the 
recent social reforms in Turkey. His weekly 
Genf Kalemler (Young pens) published shortly 
after the Young Turk revolution and his collec- 
tion of poems called Kizil Elma (Red apple) 
(Istanbul 1914) offered the Turkish people for 
the first time a sociological approach to their 
problems and their destiny as a nation and at- 
tracted attention to the early history of the 
I'urks in central Asia. Then came “Eski Tiirk- 
lerde, I^timai leskilat’* (in Mlllt tetebhu'ler 
Meemuasiy no. iii, 1912, p. 385-456), an article 
dealing with the social life of the early I'urkish 
tribes. At his death Gok Alp left the completed 
manuscript of Tiirk Tarih-i Medeniyeliy a history 
of Turkish civilization. His program for national 
unity and reform was epitomized in the slogan 
“I'urkify, Islamize and Modernize,*’ which was 
the title of his leading group of articles on Turk- 
ish nationalism (in Turk Yurtu, nos. ii, 13, 15, 
17, and 23). Subsequently he published Tiirk-- 
culuyen Islave (The principles of Turkish nation- 
alism, Angora 1924). 

Gok Alp popularized western sociology in 
Turkey. He was inclined toward the teachings of 
Emile Durkheim, whose work on the sociological 
method {Les regies de la methode sociologu^ucy 
Paris 1895) became, through Gok Alp’s political 
prestige, a sort of Bible for Young Turk think- 
ers. He himself analyzed existing Ottoman and 
Mohammedan institutions in the light of the 
sociological method and presented as the ideal 
the old Turkish institutions modified to conform 
with the modern technical achievements of the 
West. 

His most extreme ideas were expressed only 
to his immediate followers. Some of his radical 
ideas, such as those against veiling, polygamy 
and theocracy, were embodied in pamphlets and 
published anonymously, while others appeared 
in magazine articles and in his various books. In 
all of these works he tried to give the Turkish 
nation an appreciation of its past as well as a 
realization of its present and future problems. 

Ahmet Emin 

Consult'. Deny, J., “Zia Goek Alp” in Rezme du monde 
musulmany vol. Ixi (1925) 1-41; Rossi, Ettore, “Uno 
scrittore turco contemporanco: Ziya Gok Alp” in 
Oriente modernoy vol. iv (1924) 574-95; Hartmann, 
Martin, “Aus der neueren osmanischen Dichtung 11” 
in University of Berlin, Seminar fur orientalische 
Sprachen, Mitteilungeny vol. xx, pt. ii (1917) 86-149. 

GOKHALE, GOPAL KRISHNA (1866-191 5), 
Hindu nationalist and social reformer. Gokhale 
was educated at the Elphinstone and Deccan col- 


leges and in 1885 became a professor at Fergus- 
son College in Poona, where he taught mathemat- 
ics, history and economics. In 1902 he resigned 
in order to devote himself entirely to politics — 
he had already been active in the Indian National 
Congress and had been elected to the Bombay 
Legislative Council in 1900 and again in 1901. 
In 1902 he was nominated to the Viceregal Coun- 
cil, where he opposed 1 .ord Curzon’s educational 
policy and became known as a severe critic of 
Indian government finance, of which he had 
made a special study. In 1905 he was chosen 
president of the National Congress, a selection 
which marked a victory of the moderates over 
the extremists. He was the leading figure in the 
new Indian councils established in 1909 by Lord 
Minto and during the viceroyalty of the latter 
was continually consulted by John Morley, the 
secretary of state for India. 

Gokhale was the founder and leading spirit 
of the Servants of India Society, established in 
1905. The society, which stood for complete re- 
ligious toleration, was composed of both Hindus 
and Mohammedans of the highest ability. The 
members were expected to surrender all personal 
ambition, ignore caste distinctions and dedicate 
themselves to the service of their country in 
social as well as political work. The purpose of 
the society was to train national missionaries to 
work for the unification and self-government of 
India within the British Empire. Social reform 
and education were to be the first steps toward 
the realization of this plan, for, according to 
Gokhale, they were the necessary concomitants 
of political freedom. The specific program of the 
society included the promotion of free compul- 
sory education and of cooperative enterprises, 
the elevation of women’s position and social 
service and relief work. The society was an influ- 
ential factor in the early development of Indian 
nationalism. 

In 1912 Gokhale paid a memorable visit to 
South Africa in order to obtain redress for the 
Indian agricultural laborers who had been sent 
there under indenture. His strong and reasoned 
opposition to the Indian indenture system first 
attracted public attention to its social and moral 
evils. He worked on the Royal Commission on 
Public Services in India from 1912 to 1915, and 
during those years he also devoted much of his 
time to championing further the cause of the 
Indians in South Africa, where the color bar had 
brought with it social injustice of a deplorable 
character. Gokhale ’s speeches and writings have 
been published under the title The Speeches of 



Gok Alp 

the Honorable Mr, G, K. Gokhale (Madras 1908, 
3rd ed. 1920). 

C. F. Andrews 

Consult: Bannerjea, D. N., Indians Nation Builders 
(London 1919) p. 146-63; Fisher, F. B., India's Silent 
Resolution (New York 1919) p. 87-91. 

GOLD is a brilliant, malleable, ductile metal; its 
density is greater than that of all common metals 
except platinum, but it is too soft to be used 
without alloy. Native gold occurs chiefly in two 
forms: lodes associated with (juartz or other 
non-metallic minerals; and placers, or alluvia, 
derived from lodes by the erosive action of water. 
Alluvial gold when not buried under hard layers 
of lava is clearly recognizable and easily obtain- 
able at or near the surface; placers worked with 
crude tools thus afforded the earliest sources of 
gold supply. Gold in lodes is not chemically 
associated with other minerals; the ore must be 
merely dug from the lode and crushed or milled 
to a size permitting recovery through amalga- 
mation with mercury or by the cyanide process. 
Gold may also be found in chemical combina- 
tions with sulphur, tellurium and the like; such 
refractory ores were the last to be worked, but 
an appreciable propf)rtion of the present output 
is derived from them. In recent times gold has 
been largely derived from the so-called banket, 
or sedimentary formation, occurring in the Rand. 

(J()ld has been mined from very early limes. 
Ancient civilizations derived their gold from 
Armenian deposits, mentioned by Strabo; from 
Chaldean lodes and placers; from the several 
mining centers of Asia Minor, well known in the 
fifth century H.(’.; from the equally celebrated 
mines of Macedonia and 'Fhasos, visited and 
described by Herodotus; and from Egyptian 
lodes found in the mountain ranges between the 
Nile and the Red Sea. At the beginning of the 
Christian era Egyptian mines, although fiiiling, 
were reputed to produce about 750,000 ounces 
annually. It is also reported that in Spain during 
the three centuries of Roman occupation 320,- 
000 ounces were won annually. In late antiquity, 
however, the mines worked by primitive meth- 
ods were exhausted, the accumulated stocks of 
gold were dispersed and gold ceased to function 
as a circulating medium. The scattoring of gold 
stocks continued through the Middle Ages, so 
that by the thirteenth century the visible gold 
supply of Europe probably did not exceed 3>’' 
750,000 ounces. In the thirteenth century the 
active working of mines was resumed, but after 
Columbus’ visit to America the European gold 
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output became insignificant as compared with 
the American yield of precious metals. In fact, 
Charles v suspended the working of Spanish 
mines in 1535 in order to dispatch miners to the 
New World. In the sixteenth century gold was 
also won in Africa on the (hfld Coast, in Rho- 
desia, Madagascar and Abyssinia. 

A reasonably reliable record of the world’s 
gold output dates only from the end of the fif- 
teenth century. As may be seen from 'Fable l 
only 15 percent of the cjuantity won since then 
was obtained before 1S50. While in 1847 the 
world’s output was about §29,000,000, it reached 
$150,000,000 in 1S53 following the Californian 
and Australian gold di.scoveries. As gold was 
then derived mostly from alluvia, the output 
dwindled to $95,000,000 by 18S3; of this $80,- 
000,000 was obtained from the United States, 
Australia and Russia alone. 'Fhe siibsetiuent rise 
of output was caused mainly by the discoveries 
in the Rand district of the 'Fransvaal, although 
the discovery of the Klontlike-Yukon alluvia in 
1896 and of the Ontario lodes in 1907 were of 
material help. Considerable assistance was also 
rendered by technological impro\ements, such 
as the im ention of the cyanide process, which 
is more efficient than mercury amalgamation 
and permits of the recovery of chemically bound 
gold, the development of drift mining in alluvial 
soils located under heavy crusts of lava and the 
adoption of dredges in working large low grade 
alluvial deposits. Apart from the setback from 
1899 to 1902 caused by the Boer War gold pro- 
duction advanced after 1885 almost without a 
break to $470,000,000 in 1915; it declined after 
that to a new low point of $3 19,000,000 in 1922, 
largely because of the white miners’ strike in the 
Rand, from which it rose to over $400,000,000 
in 1928, 1929 and 1930. It is significant that 
over a half of the gold won since 1493 was ob- 
tained in the first thirty years of the piesent 
century. 

TABLE 1 

W0HI.1) CioLi) Output 
(In $1,000,000) 



T(Uai 

AVERA(A! 

Annuai 

Years 

OUN’UT 

OiriHJT 

1493-1600 

502 

4-65 

1601-1700 

606 

6.06 

1701-1800 

1,263 

12.62 

1801-1850 

787 

15-74 

1851-1885 

4,242 

121.21 

1886-1900 

2,666 

177-71 

1901-1930 

11,862 

395-40 


Source: Compiled from llie Annual Repctrls of the Director of 
the United States Mint. 
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The most important gold field in the world 
has been and remains the Rand district in the 
Transvaal, an area some fifty miles long by a 
few miles wide surrounding the city of Johannes- 
burg. During its relatively short life it has con- 
tributed almost a quarter of the world’s gold 
won since 1493, and in the post-war years it 
has been the source of over a half of the world 
output. The older portion of the Rand reached 
a peak output of #150,000,000 in 1912, since 
which time it has declined by about one third, 
but the newer portion is still expanding, thus 
accounting for a continued increase of the total 
Rand production. Because work has to be con- 
ducted at an increasing depth, the present cost 
of opening a new mine is in the neighborhood 
of $9,000,000 and the time required is from six 
to seven years. For this reason new mines are 
infrequent, but old companies continue to add 
to their areas worked and increase their milling 
capacity. Although since 1913 twenty-seven 
mines in the old Rand ceased operations and 
only seven new mines in the new Rand began 
production, the total output may be expected to 
increase for perhaps another five years, but after 
that a decline seems to be inevitable. 


TABLE II 

Output of the Principal Gold Fields 


Country 

Percentage Contri- 
bution TO World 
Output 

Year's 

Record 

Output 

Begin- 

ning 

WITH 

Total 
TO End 
OF 

1030 

In 

lOIf)- 

1030 

Year 

Output 

(IN 

$r,ooo,- 

000) 

Transvaal 

1884 

23.6 

51.0 

1930 

222 

United States 

1846 

20.9 

12,7 

1915 

lOI 

Australasia 

1851 

16.I 

4.4 

1903 

90 

Russia 

1814 

8.6 

3.6 

1910 

35 

Canada 

1858 

3-5 

8.1 

1930 

44 

Mexico 

1521 

3*4 

4.0 

1910 

25 

India 

1889 

1.6 


1912 

12 

Rhodesia 

1900 

1.6 


1915 

19 

West Africa 

1903 

0.8 


1914 

8 


Source: Compiled by author from official data. 


The United States ranked in the twentieth 
century as the second gold producing country 
in the world until Canada surpassed it in 1930. 
Its output became really important with the 
California gold rush of 1848. In 1883 after the 
decline of the California output its production 
was approximately $30,000,000. In the follow- 
ing thirty years production increased, reaching 
about $88,000,000 in 1905 and fluctuating in the 
neighborhood of $93,000,000 in the decade 1905 


to 1914. In 1915 American mines had a record 
output of $ioi ,000,000, a peak from which pro- 
duction declined to about $42,000,000 in 1930. 
Of the twenty-five principal producers in 1927 
six suspended operations by the beginning of 
1930. In Australasia the output reached an early 
maximum two years after the discovery of gold 
in the eastern part of the continent. Another 
peak was attained fifty years later in 1903, after 
gold had been found in western Australia, the 
source of the greater part of present production ; 
but the decline which set in then still continues. 
Russia was the chief gold producer in the first 
half of the nineteenth century. In 1741 gold was 
discovered in the Ural Mountains and in 1829 
rich placers were found in Siberia; of these the 
Lena gold field is the largest reservoir of alluvial 
gold in the world. Output which had been in- 
creasing until 1910 has declined since but has 
picked up in recent years with the restoration of 
political tranquillity. In Canada gold was dis- 
covered in 1823, but its output was insignificant 
until more important deposits were found in 
1855. Later history comprises the Klondike 
boom and the discovery of the Ontario lode, 
which at present accounts for over 85 percent 
of the Canadian output. Production has been on 
the increase since 1909 and may be expected to 
expand in the future. 

Although the past increase in the production 
of gold has been phenomenal, there is reason to 
believe that, unless there is some outstanding 
new discovery, 1915 will prove to have seen the 
zenith. Within the next ten years a shortage of 
gold, which has in the past caused recurrent 
apprehensions, may be expected to materialize. 
Apart from the Transvaal the world gold output 
declined from $282,000,000 in 1915 to $184,- 
000,000 in 1930. The Transvaal production is 
represented to the extent of 98 percent by the 
Rand, whose decline may be anticipated to begin 
in 1935 or 1936. The Rand is really a unique 
phenomenon; no other single gold field has as 
yet added more than some $25,000,000 to the 
annual output and the probability of finding 
another Rand is small, even though there was 
once some sign of it on the Gold Coast, where 
banket also exists. While the Canadian output 
is certain to increase and the production of Rus- 
sia and Mexico may possibly be larger than in 
the past decade, their contribution to the world 
output is not so great as to affect its trend ap- 
preciably. There is still room for technological 
improvements for reducing the cost of gold pro- 
duction; but not much more gold can be won 
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ciently accurate to afford a general idea of the 



from the type of ore worked at present, since 
the proportion of gold recovery is now from 90 
to 95 percent. The hope of averting the threat- 
ened decline in the annual yield of gold thus 
depends upon some outstanding new discovery. 
While it is not reasonable to dismiss such a 
possibility, it should be borne in mind that the 
world is now much more prospected for gold 
than it has ever been, the unprospected regions 
comprising mainly the desert areas of Australia, 
some regions in Central Asia and around the 
Sudan and the tropical localities at the head- 
waters of the Amazon and Orinoco rivers. 

Not all of the newly won gold is available for 
monetary purposes. A part of it is used in the 
arts; in the manufacture of jewelry, rings, watch 
cases and chains, spectacle frames, pens, gold 
teeth and fillings, gold lace; in gilding, chemical 
and photographic work and the like. Another 
part is exported to India, China and Egypt, 
where it is turned into jewelry or hoarded, thus 
representing a net deduction from the stock of 
monetary gold. The total non -monetary demand 
for gold is by no means inconsiderable; accord- 
ing to estimates it has absorbed to date 48 per- 
cent of the total output. In Table iii an attempt 
is made to collate data for the non-monetary 
consumption of gold in the last ninety-five years 
in order to arrive at an estimate of the addition 
of gold to the monetary stock. No great accuracy 
can be claimed for the figures in this table except 
for world output. The data on industrial con- 
sumption of gold are probably the least reliable: 
a great deal of old gold, including coined gold, 
is used in the arts and not all of the new gold 
once used in the arts is irretrievably lost for 
monetary purposes. The table is, however, sufii- 


trends in gold consumption. The proportion of 
total output remaining for monetary uses is now 
greater than it was a hundred years ago, and the 
relationship between the different non-monetary 
uses has undergone considerable change. The 
industrial consumption of gold has not grown 
so rapidly as the output, wliile the share of the 
current output absorbed by India has virtually 
doubled, the absolute amount increasing from 
$12,000,000 to nearly $95,000,000 per annum. 

Since during the nineteenth century the world 
increasingly adopted the gold standard, the 
amount of annual additions to the stock of mon- 
etary gold has become of considerable impor- 
tance as a factor influencing through the quan- 
tity of money in circulation the rate of economic 
development. It has been shown, for example, 
that the trend of commodity prices, which had 
been rising in the years 1850 to 1873, declining 
in 1873 to 1895 and rising once more from 1896 
to the opening of the World War, is distinctly 
correlated with the increases in the stock of 
monetary gold, which during these three periods 
amounted to 4.0, 1.6 and 3.7 percent per annum 
respectively. 

On the experience of the period from 1850 to 
1910 Gustav Cassel has shown that to keep 
wholesale commodity prices stable the annual 
addition to the world’s total stock of gold should 
be 3 percent. Operating with the stock of mon- 
etary gold rather than the total gold stock Kitchin 
arrived at approximately the same percentage. 
It happens that the world’s rate of economic 
development for that period, as judged by the 
production of basic commodities, was also about 
3 percent, which is equivalent to allowing 1 per- 


TABLE III 

World Production and Employment of Gold, 1835-1929 
(In $1,000,000) 


I’KRIODS 

World 

0 in PUT 

Non-Monetary Dicmani) 



Additions 

TO MflNKlARY 
(tOLD .Stock 

Monetary 
Gold Sio( k 

Ai End of 

I’KUIOD 

Indus- 

1 RIAL * 

India t 

China 

AND 

Egypt X 

Total 

1835-89 

5,046 

1,805 

652 

88** 

2, .545 

2,501 

3 . 4 <>i 

1890-99 

1,965 

569 

135 

59 

763 

1,202 

4,663 

A ft T f 

I 900-09 

3,584 

846 

397 

189 

,.432 

2,152 

0,0 1 5 

I9IO-I9 

4,380 I 

1,100 

622 

103 

1,825 

2,555 

9,370 

1920-29 

3,750 

927 

1,046 

5 

,.978 

1,772 

11,142 


arc also taken for calendar years. ^ 
t Imports plus China’s own production. 

•/ the Financial CommiUet (Geneva 1930) p. 63. 
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TABLE IV 

Distribution of Monetary Gold, 1913 and 1930 • 

(In $1,000,000) 



Eni> of 1913 

End of 1930 

In Central 
Banks and 
Treasokiks 

In Circula- 
tion AND 
Other Banks 

TOI AL 

In (!entral 
Banks and 

TRLASlfRIES 

In Circula- 
tion and 
Othi k Banks 

Total 

France 

679 

1,021 

1,700 

2,099 



2,099 

Germany 

296 

699 

995 

544 

— 

544 

United Kingdom 

170 

600 

770 

722 

8 

730 

United States 

1,290 

634 

1,924 

4,225 

368 

4»593 

South American countries 

344 

76 

420 

550 

14 

564 

Japan 

67 

19 

86 

412 


412 

World 

4,811 

3,818 

8,629 

» 0,905 

641 

11,546 


Source'. Adopted from Loatjuo of Nations, hir^t Iniertm Report of the Gold Delef;ntiott of the Financial Comnittler ((iciicva lo.jo) 
P* and Selected Documents on the Dtslrihution of Gold Submitted to the Gold Delefialtnn ((.Tcni’va lo.ii) p. 00. 

* This tablr Ignores most of thv wold in jinvate hoards, especially in Asia and Africa. Tlie world total shown in liny table diller- 
from that of the LeaKue because it excludes India and ERvpt. 


cent for the increase of population and 2 percent 
for improvement in the standard of living. It is, 
broadly speaking, correct to say that in periods 
when gold money advanced at a rate greater than 
3 percent commodity prices rose and business 
greatly improved, while when the rate was less 
than 3 percent prices fell and business was less 
prosperous. 

But this experience cannot be made to apply 
to conditions today. During the sixty years since 
1850 the world was increasingly passing from 
the silver to the gold-silver and then to the gold 
standard. Moreover, the employment of gold 
was increasingly economized by the greater use 
of banknotes, checks and other credit instru- 
ments. Toward the end of the period the rate 
of increase in gold money required to keep prices 
stable was probably nearer 2 percent than 3 per- 
cent. Since 1914 an extraordinary economy has 
also been effected by the transfer of gold money 
from the pockets of the public and from other 
banks to the vaults of central banks and treas- 
uries; that is, gold, which while in circulation 
remained relatively ineffective, w'as made the 
basis for note issues, bank deposits and other 
forms of currency of a superior velocity. The 
extent of this change can be seen from Table iv. 
During those seventeen years central banks and 
treasuries have withdrawn a very considerable 
proportion of gold formerly in circulation or in 
other banks besides absorbing about 55 percent 
of the new gold produced, the balance of which 
was taken by the industrial arts and the hoarding 
countries of the East. Thus while the world’s 
stock of monetary gold increased at an average 
of something like 1.75 percent per annum, the 


amount in central banks and treasuries rose from 
IQ13 to 1924 by about 6 percent per annum and 
then by about 3.3 percent annually. The fact 
that so large a proportion of gold has been 
secured by central banks and treasuries indicates 
that one of the greatest means of economizing 
gold has already been realized. Not much fur- 
ther assistance can be expected from this source, 
unless new economies arc made possible by a 
growing substitution of deposit for banknote 
circulation and by a reduction in the legal or 
customary rates of reserve for the note and de- 
posit liabilities of central banks. 

Table iv indicates also the change in the dis- 
tribution of monetary gold betw^een countries. 
South American countries and Japan have be- 
come much larger holders of gold than they were 
before the war. I'lie most radical change, how- 
ever, is represented by the increase of the mon- 
etary gold stock of the Dnited States from less 
than a quarter of the world stock to more than 
a third. Unlike (jermany and (Jreat Britain, 
both of which lost gold as compared with 1913, 
France increased its gold holdings and more 
than tripled the amount of specie functioning 
as the monetary reserve. Since 192S the inter- 
national flow of gold tended to accentuate the 
position of the United States and P'rance as 
holders of the largest stocks of monetary gold, 
these countries being the main recipients of 
German reparation moneys. This “maldistribu- 
tion” is partly responsible for the slump of 
prices in 1929 and the following years and unless 
corrected by the adoption of appropriate politi- 
cal, banking and investment policies is apt to 
prove as important a factor in influencing the 
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wholesale price leve\ and associated economic 
phenomena as the absolute additions to the stock 
of monetary gold. 

A shortage of gold for monetary uses has been 
anticipated ever since the end of the war. It is 
for this reason that the Genoa conference has 
recommended the return to gold on the basis 
of the gold -exchange standard rather than to the 
pre-war gold standard. Its advice to central banks 
to pre\'ent gold from returning to domestic cir- 
culation has also been largely followed, as may 
be seen from d'able iv. But even such economies 
have not assuaged the fear of a “scramble for 
gold” by central banks and of a future shortage. 
The delegation appointed by the financial Com- 
mittee of tlie League of Nations to deal with the 
question estimated in 1930 that on the basis of 
a 2 percent annual increase in the amount of 
circulating media and a 33 percent cover for 
notes and sight liabilities of central banks a 
shortage of gold may be expected to set in by 
i()3(S, if the forecasts of future gold production 
and of non-rnonetary demand for gold are at all 
accurate, d he (luestion of the future of gold as 
the l-jasis for money is thus raised. It is, how- 
ever, doubtful whether it will be practicable, 
even if the desire should exist, to take gold off 
its solitary pedestal and one may safely assume 
that a generation will pass before an effective 
substitute is devised. Effort should be concen- 
trated in the direction of better distribution of 
gold reserves between central banks and the 
effecting of farther economies in its use. In this 
connection should be mentioned the proposal to 
abolish legal reserve requirements for central 
banks and to restrict the use of central bank 
reserves to the settling of deficits in the balances 
of international payments. 

Joseph Kitchin 


A., “I'he World’s Gold Supply” in of Eco- 

nomic Statistics, vol. ii (1920) 147-54, 181-99; Kitchin, 
Joseph, “The Position of GoUl” in of Eco- 

nomic Statistics, vol. iii ( 1 02 1 ) 257 - (>3; Kitchin, Joseph, 
in Great liritain, Royal ConinussKJn on Indian Cur- 
rency and Finance, Repot t, 6 Mils. (London 1926) vol. 
iii, p. 519-43; League of Nations, Fitst Interim Report 
of the Gold Delegation of the Enuinetal Committee 
(Cicneva 1930), Second Interim Report of the Cold 
Delegation of the Financial Committee (tieneva 1930 » 
and Seleited Documents on the Distribution of (Jold 
Submitted to the Gold Delegation ((Icne\a 1931); Leh- 
fcldt, R. A., (Jold, Prues and the IViticatersrand (Lon- 
don 1919); Fdie, L. I)., Gold Production and Prues 
before and after the World War, Indiana University 
Studies, no. 78 (Rlooniinj^ton, Ind. 1928), and (Japi- 
tal, the Money Alarket and Gold (Chicai^o 1929); 
Koch, I'., Der Londoner Goldveikehr , Munchener 
volkswirtschaflliche Studien, no. 73 (Stuttgart 1905). 

GOLD-EXCHANGE S'rANDARD. See 
Monky; Eorkicn Exchangk. 

GOLD STANDARD. See Money. 

GOLDENWEISER, ALEXANDER SOLO- 
MONOVICH (1854-1915), Russian lawyer and 
criminologist. When a student in St. Petersburg 
Goldenweiscr attended the lectures of \ladimir 
Solovyev, idealistic philosopher, under whose 
influence he became a follower of Hegel. Later, 
in middle life, he turned to Herbert Spencer and 
devoted an essay to an exposition of his philos- 
ophy. As an attorney he regarded himself and 
his colleagues as the advance guard of social 
progress and defenders of the rights of man. He 
won his early fame in criminal cases, but finding 
the human tragedies attending this practise un- 
endurable he soon abandoned it, devoting him- 
self henceforth to civil law. In this field his 
reputation was second only to that of Passaver; 
his speeches in court while not always brilliant 
were distinguished by a comprehensive erudi- 


See: Mktals; Moni-v; Coinage; Bimetallism and 
Monometallism; Central Banking; Foreign Ex- 
change; Balance oi* T rape; Ornament. 


ComuU: Launay. Louis dc, L'or dans le monde (Paris 
1907), tr. by O. C'.. Williams as The Worlds Gold 
(London 1908); Soetbeer, Ad., Malerialien Er- 
Iduterung and lieurteilung der wirlscluifthchen Edel- 
metalrerludtnisse und der Wdhrungsfrage (2nd ed. Ber- 
lin 1886), tr. in Great Britain, Gold and Sdver Com- 
mission, Appendix to the Final Report (1888) P-139- 
244- Del Mar, A., A History of the Precious Metals 
from the Earliest Times to the Present (2nd ed. New 
York 1901); United States, Bureau of Mines Sum- 
marized Data of Gold Production” by R. H. Ridgway 

Economic Paper, no. 6 (1929); International Gwlogical 

Congress, Fifteenth, The Gold Resources of World 
(Pretoria 1930): Coyle, K. S., “The Worlds Ind^ 
trial Consumption of Gold,” and Bemdge. William 


tion and an infrangible logic. 

Goldcnweiser’s real interests, however, lay 
outside the court room. He took an active part in 
the work of the Kiev reformatory for hoys and 
attended religiously the sessions of the Interna- 
tional Prison congresses. In Kiev, where Gold- 
enweiser practised law for thirty-eight years, his 
fame acquired mythical proportions. Attuned as 
he was to all human suffering, the events of the 
World War broke his optimistic spirit and has- 
tened his death. 

Alexander Goldenweiser 


portant works-. Sotsialnoye zakonodatelsivo Oernmn- 
y Imperii (Social legislation of the German bm- 
e) (Kiev 1890); Sotsialnie techeniya t r^onrn xtx 
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stoletiya (Social currents and reforms of the nine- 
teenth century) (Kiev 1891); Voprosi vmeneniya i 
ugolovnoy otvetstvennnsti v pozitivnom os^wshchenii 
(Imputation and criminal responsibility from a posi- 
tivist viewpoint) (St. Petersburg 1902); Herbert Spen- 
cer. Idei svnbodi i prava v ego fUosofskoy sisteme (Her- 
bert Spencer. The ideas of freedom and right in his 
system of philosophy) (St. Petersburg 1904); Prestu- 
plenie kak nakazanie i nakazanie kak prestuplenie 
(Kiev 1908), tr. by E. A. Goldenwciser as Crime as 
Punishment and Punishment as Crime (Washington 

1909). 

GOLDIE, SIR GEORGE DASHWOOD 
TAUBMAN (184(^1925), British colonial ad- 
ministrator. Goldie went to west Africa as a 
result of his family’s interest in a company trad- 
ing at the mouth of the Niger River. In order to 
eliminate competition from the palm oil trade he 
consolidated British trading interests into the 
United African Company and had agents nego- 
tiate treaties with native chiefs, exchanging pro- 
tection for trading monopolies. In 1886 a royal 
charter was granted to the Royal Niger Com- 
pany, after Goldie had threatened to seek foreign 
protection. Goldie availed himself sparingly of 
the political rights conferred by the charter, ad- 
ministering through native chiefs (some of 
whom were subsidized) in accordance with na- 
tive law and custom, except as to slavery and 
trade, and levying no direct taxes. These policies 
anticipated the methods of colonial administra- 
tion since developed by Sir Frederick Lugard. 
Goldie’s company held a virtual monopoly of 
commerce and paid consistent dividends, a re- 
sult not acliieved by other African chartered 
companies. He required that all his agents give 
bond to impart no information of any kind with 
regard to company activities. The company ex- 
tended control into the interior, warding off 
French and German encroachments, until the 
final partition of the Niger area in 1898 secured 
to the British more than half the 500,000 square 
miles originally covered by the company’s 
vague treaties. Goldie retired from the manage- 
ment of his company in 1899 when Great Brit- 
ain assumed direct political control of Nigeria. 
In compensation he secured reimbursement of a 
large share of the company’s capital expendi- 
tures and extensive long term mining rights. 
His accomplishment represents a pure case of 
imperial expansion developed directly out of the 
interests of a particular commercial undertaking. 

Leland H. Jenks 

ConsulU Geary, W. N. M., Nigeria under British Rule 
(London 1927) ch. vii; Bums, A. C., History of Nigeria 
(London 1929) ch. xiii; Mockler-Ferryman, A. F., 


British Nigeria (London 1902) ch. vi; Baillaud, E., 
La politique indigene de VAngleterre en Afrique occi- 
dentate (Paris 1912) chs. xxii-xxv; Vandeleur, S., 
Campaigning on the Upper Nile and Niger (London 
1898), with an introduction by Goldie; Orr, C. W. J., 
The Making of Northern Nigeria (London 191 1) ch. ii. 

GOLDSCHMIDT, LEVIN (1829-97), Ger- 
man jurist. Goldschmidt was the greatest au- 
thority on commercial law during the nineteenth 
century in Germany and perhaps in the world. 
When he commenced his labors German com- 
mercial law, which had long been under the pre- 
dominant influence of the Italians, had gradually 
begun to attain independence. Frederick the 
Great’s Allgemeines LandrecM of 1794 had codi- 
fied Prussian commercial law, but German in- 
dustry and commerce had expanded greatly 
since that time. A new era opened with the 
adoption of the German bills of exchange law of 
1847, followed by the general German commer- 
cial code of 1861, which became the law of the 
North German Confederation and later of the 
German p)mpire. While these legislative labors 
were proceeding, Heinrich Thol had begun to 
elaborate the principles of a German science of 
commercial law; but it seemed to Goldschmidt 
that the latter was founding it dogmatically upon 
an essentially Roman basis. Goldschmidt began 
by demanding the severance of commercial law 
from the dominance of purely Roman legal con- 
ceptions. He then proceeded to outline and exe- 
cute a program based upon historical research, 
comparative method and economic factors. 

Goldschmidt began to realize his program 
practically when in 1858 he founded the still 
flourishing Zeitschrift fur das gesamte Ilandcds- 
recht. In 1869 a federal Supreme Court of 
Commerce was founded in Leipsic, and the fol- 
lowing year Goldschmidt entered it and began a 
great career as a commercial judge in his inter- 
pretation of the general German commercial 
code of 1861. When in 1875 he also became pro- 
fessor at the University of Berlin, he was enabled 
to exert a great influence upon the coming gen- 
eration of teachers of commercial law. 

The scientific monument of Goldschmidt’s 
work is his great Handbuch des Handelsrechts (2 
vols., Erlangen 1864-68; 2nd ed. 1875-83; vol. i, 
3rd ed. Stuttgart 1891). In the second edition 
the treatment became more thorough and the 
third edition of the first volume is entirely 
confined to a history of the mediaeval commer 
cial law of southern Europe. The work had thus 
been converted into a series of comprehensive 
monographs; but in it Goldschmidt had outlined 
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:he method that should obtain in the study of 
commercial law and laid down the fundamental 
principles of the subjects he treated. 

Goldschmidt also wrote numerous studies of a 
Romanistic character on the civil law, which for 
^he most part an* collected in his Vermischtc 
Schriften (2 vols., ed. by H, V. Simon, Berlin 
1901). His notable studies upon the Roman law 
of possession should be particularly mentioned. 
Despite his objections to Romanistic concepts he 
still held firmly to them upon many questions of 
the positive law, but by the general tenor of his 
whole work started a current of opinion against 
regarding them as exclusive. Consequently 
Brunner’s Germanistic investigations of securi- 
ties and Otto Gierke’s investigations of commer- 
cial companies could start from his work and 
give commercial law a still broader basis. 

Ernst Heymann 

Consult: T^eimi Goldschmidt^ ein Lehensbild in Brief en 
(Berlin i8g8); Pappenheim, Max, in Allgemcine 
deutsdie Btogniphie^ vol. xlix (Lcipsic 1904) p. 438-48, 
and in Zeitschrift fur das gesamte Handelsrccht , vol. 
xlvii (i8g8) i-4g; Kiesser, Jacob, Levin Goldschmidt 
(Berlin 1897); Stintzinj?, K. von, and Landsberg, E., 
Geschichte der deutschen Rechtsieissenschaft, 3 vols. 
(Munich 1880-Tgio) vol. iii, pt, ti, p. 938-49; Lyon- 
Caen, Charles, in Socidtd de Legislation Comparde, 
Bulletin, vol. xxvii (1897-98) 1 19-21; Heymann, 
Ernst, “Ilundcrt Jahre Berliner Juristenfakultat” in 
Liebmann, Otto, Die juristische Fakultdt der Universi- 
tot Berlin (Berlin 1910) p. 48-49, 154, 160-64. A 
bibliography of Goldschmidt’s writings compiled by 
Max Pappenheim is included in Simon’s edition of 
Goldschmidt’s Vermischtc Schriften. 

GOLDZIIIER, IGNAZ (1850-1921), Hunga- 
-ian orientalist and Islamic scholar. Born of a 
Jewish family, Goldziher studied at Budapest, 
Berlin, Leipsic and Ixyden, visited the Orient 
and spent most of his life in Budapest as pro- 
fessor of Semitic languages in the university. 
After two highly acclaimed studies in Biblical 
criticism he concentrated his attention upon 
Arabic and Islam. His chief works are Die Zd- 
hiriten (Lcij'sic 1884), Muhammedanische Stu- 
dien (Halle 18S9-90), Vorksungen uber den Islam 
(Heidelberg 1910) and Die Richtungen der isla- 
tnischen Koranattskgung (Leyden 1920). The first 
is a condensed monograph recounting the evo- 
lution of an extinct Sunnite juridical school. The 
Muhammedanische Studien inaugurated the use 
of methodical historical criticism in Islamic stud- 
ies to explain the many survivals of Bedouin 
tribal life in the structure of the Mussulman 
community and the growth of the “tradition,” 
that fundamental juridical source containing the 


sayings attributed to the Prophet. The Vorle- 
sungen is a scholarly manual containing a sum- 
mary of various aspects of Islamic civilization 
and the Richtungen an exposition of the different 
schools of Koranic exegesis. Goldziher accumu- 
lated and condensed an exceptional amount of 
new information, drawn chiefly from manuscript 
sources, and made it easily available through his 
capacity for exposition: he was more a historian 
than a philologist. He laid the basis for an ap- 
praisal of the JIadith (canonical collections), 
showing that much of it had been fabricated by 
theological politicians after Mohammed’s death, 
and indicated its influence upon the collective re- 
ligious consciousness. His counsels have guided 
subsequent research not only in the history of 
Arabic grammar but also in that of the formation 
of sects; in the foreign influences on Islam, such 
as the gnostic, Christian and neo-Platonic; and 
in the organization of workmen and trades. 

Louis Massignon 

Consult: Heller, Bernard, ‘‘Bibliographic des oeuvres 
d’Ignace (ioldziher,” Kcole Nationalc des Langues 
Oricnlales Vivantes, Publications, 6th scr., vol. i (Paris 
1927); Systematisihe Bibliographic der Palastina Lite^ 
ratur, ed. by Peter Thomsen, vols. i-iv (Leipsic 1908- 
27); Becker, C. H., in Der Islam, vol. xii (1922) 
214-22. 

GOLTZ, THEODOR VON DER (1836-1905), 
German agricultural economist. Goltz at first 
studied law but turned his attention to the study 
of agriculture. He taught at several agricultural 
colleges in Gennany and from 1896 until his 
death was director of the agricultural college at 
Poppelsdorf (Bonn)— the school in which he had 
obtained his professional training. At a time 
when the study of agriculture was dominated 
by the natural sciences under the influence of 
Liebig and preoccupied with technological prob- 
lems Goltz emphasized the business aspect of 
agriculture. He held that the ultimate goal is not 
the gross yield but the net profit. In order to 
increase the remunerativeness of agriculture he 
advocated the combination of the small and 
middle sized peasant holdings for the purpose of 
cooperative cultivation of the soil and common 
use of tools, machinery and draft animals. Such 
combination would secure to the smaller enter- 
prises the benefits of large scale production and 
management and assure the survival of the peas- 
ant class — an important element in the popula- 
tion of a country. In contrast to modem tend- 
encies Goltz would not have the cooperative 
system extended to large capitalistic enterprises. 
He contributed greatly to the reform of rura 
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education on the basis of the actual needs of the 
rural population. He also recognized the neces- 
sity of cooperation and understanding between 
laborer and landlord and consistently urged upon 
the latter the need of raising the cultural level 
of the laborer, improving rural education and 
ameliorating rural housing. Ilis treatises re- 
peatedly stressed the mutual interdependence 
of all classes in their pursuit of social welfare. 

F. Bkckmann 

Important works: Vorlcsunf^en tiher A^rartvesen und 
Afirarpolitik (Jena 1H99, and ed. 1904); (Jeschichte 
der deiitschen Land 7 virtschaft, 2 vols. (Stutt^^art 1902- 
03); Die Idndliche Arbeit erf raf*e und Hire Lnsun^ (Dan- 
zig TS72, 2nd cd. 1874); Die landivirthschaftliehe Buck- 
fuhrung (Berlin 1860; 13th- 14th cd. by Conrad von 
Seelhorst, 1922); Landjvirtschaftliche Taxationslehre 
(Berlin 1880, 3rd ed. 1903); llandhiah der landrvirt- 
schaft lichen Betriehslehre (Berlin 1886; 4th ed. by 
Conrad von Seelhorst, 1912). 

Consult: Biographisches Jahrbuch und deutscher Nekro^ 
log, vol. X (Berlin 1907) p. 227-34. 

GOMEL, CHARLES (1843-192!), French 
economist. Ciornel was member of the state 
council from 1872 to 1886, resigning at the time 
when the decrees were issued ordering the ex- 
pulsion of the house of (Orleans from France. 
He soon joined the administration of the Com- 
pagnie des Chemins de Fer de FEst, of which 
he became president, retaining the post until 
his death. He was well versed in all problems 
pertaining to the administration of railroads 
and contributed many authoritative studies on 
this subject to the Economiste franfais in the 
period from 1886 to 1906. He successfully dis- 
proved the unjust criticism leveled against the 
conventions of 1883, which represent one of the 
most important agreements regulating the rela- 
tions of the state to the railroads. Gomel was 
also interested in foreign railroads, in the work- 
ing of mines, particularly coal mines, in public 
works and in other fields of economic activity 
Of no less significance are his writings on the 
financial causes of the French Revolution; they 
deal in a most elucidating manner witli the 
administrations of Turgot and Necker and the 
last of the controllers general and with the finan- 
cial history of the Constituent Assembly, the 
Legislative Assembly and the Convention. 

Marcel Marion 

Works: Les causes financihres de la Revolution Jratifaise, 
2 vols. (Paris 1892-93); Histoire financiire de Vassem^ 
blee constituante, 2 vols. (Paris 1896-97); Histoire 
financihe de la legislative et de la convention^ 2 vols. 
(Paris 1902-05). 


GOMME, SIR GEORGE LAURENCE (1853- 
1916), English anthropologist and historian 
Gomme was the most active cofounder of the 
English Folklore Society, parent of all similar 
movements throughout the world, although it 
was W. J. 'Fhoms who had coined the word 
folklore itself in 1846. Moreover, Gomme did 
most to give the new science its orientation by 
insisting on the study of customs in their his- 
torical setting: “custom, rite and belief . . . 
become veritable monuments of history — a his- 
tory too ancient to have been recorded in script, 
too much an essential part of the folk- life to 
have been lost to tradition'’ {Folklore as an 
Historical Science, London 1908, p. 170). The 
theoretical justification of this ethnological line 
of research is also stated in his Ethnology in 
Folklore (London 1892). Those were the days 
of E. B. Tylor's influence, when psychological 
interpretations prevailed and interest was there- 
fore mainly directed toward beliefs. (Jomme did 
his best to call attention rather to social insti- 
tutions, especially as viewed in the light of the 
movements and clashings of peoples out of 
w^hich they arose. These working principles are 
well illustraU‘d in his masterly study of the 
British village community {The Milage Com- 
mimity, ]a)ndon 1890), which he treats as a 
result of culture contact between Aryan and 
pre-Ary^an folk elements. Gomme was also an 
efficient public servant on the London County 
Council from 1900 to 1916 as well as an author- 
ity on the history and antkjuitics of London 
(see The Govcrtiance of London, London 1907; 
and London, London 1914). He is to be regarded 
as a j>ioneer who, while avoiding the extrava- 
gances of a one-sided diflusionism, nevertheless 
made it clear that for a comprehensive study 
of culture originating and borrowing must count 
as the warp and woof of human progress, 

R. R. Marett 

Consult: Haddon, A. C., in Alan, vol. xvi (1916) 
85-87; Marett, R. R., Psychology and Folklore (Lon- 
don 1920) p. 72-98. 

GOMPERS, SAMUEL (1850-1924), Ameri- 
can labor leader. Gompers was born of Jewish 
parents in the East End of London and after 
four years’ schooling was apprenticed to cigar 
making, his father’s trade, which he followed 
for twenty-six years. In 1863 the family emi- 
grated to New York’s East Side with no marked 
improvement in well-being. Driven by a con- 
suming energy and unbounded ambition Gom- 
pers threw himself into every activity that might 
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lead an East Side immigrant boy out of the 
alienism of his environment into the full stream 
of American life. In social clubs, fraternal or- 
ders, saloon gatherings, cigar shops and trade 
unions he sought and found a hard, practical 
wisdom and facility in handling men as indi- 
viduals and en masse. 

Gompers joined his local trade union (no. 15) 
in 1864, and ten years later he and his Left wing 
friends broke it uj> to create local 144, of which 
he was president until 1881 and a member for 
the rest of his life. In 1877 he was instrumental 
in making Adolph Strasser president of the 
nearly defunct Cigar Makers’ International 
Union and proceeded to reorganize it as a 
benefit society on the l^inglish model. When in 
1881 a new Left wing ousted Gompers from 
the presidency of his local, he turned to the 
national field and gained control of the newly 
formed I'ederation of Trades and Labor Unions. 
Gompers’ passionate distrust of socialists and 
intellectuals, particularly those of continental 
European stamp, grew out of his experience 
with the cosmopolitan radicalism of New York 
in the seventies and made him increasingly 
American and trade unionist. 

In 1886 he was able to mobilize the trade 
unions against the Knights of Labor and be- 
came first president of the American Federation 
of Labor, a post he retained with the exception 
of one term (1895) until his death. For nine 
years this militant labor general fought a suc- 
cessful rear guard action against all comers with 
a loosely federated group of touchy national 
unions. He avoided the stigma of the Hay- 
market bomb, the effect of socialist propaganda 
and intrigue, the failure of the American Rail- 
way Union, free silver sentiment and a pro- 
longed depression. His defeat in 1895 gave him 
a trip to Europe, which completed his education 
in Americanism. He returned with reviving 
prosperity, was reelected president of the Fed- 
eration and moved his headquarters to Wash- 
ington. 

In Washington Gompers found himself in a 
completely congenial environment, and although 
he preached more loudly than ever his doctrine 
of voluntary trade unionism unhampered by 
government he became increasingly involved in 
lobbying for labor’s measures and patronage. 
In 1906 the American Federation of Labor 
openly adopted a non-partisan political pro- 
gram, and from 1908 to 1920 it supported the 
Democratic party, securing the passage of the 
Clayton, the seamen’s and the Adamson acts 
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The election of Woodrow Wilson gave labor 
for the first time in American history a place 
among the mighty, and during the W’orUi War 
Gompers was made a member of the Advisory 
Commission to the Council of National De- 
fense. Convinced of his messianic mission, he 
created the Alliance for Labor and Democracy 
to promote loyalty. He toured Europe in 1918, 
meeting kings, presidents, generals, but encoim- 
lering a recalcitrant proletariat. 

In the period of post-war reaction he was 
denied a place on the Peace Commission but 
W'as made chairman of the C’omniission on In- 
ternational Labor Legislation, which drew up 
what, with some modihcation, became the labor 
covenant of the Treaty ot Versailles. After 
failure to contn'l the Amsterdam International 
he came back to the United States to face 
schism and defeat. Strikes of the steelworkers, 
of the Boston police, of the miners and of the 
shopmen; the failure of the president’s indus- 
trial conferences; the activities of the Com- 
munists; the Plumb plan; the defeat of the 
Covenant of the League of Nations, of the 
Democratic party and almost of (ioinpers him- 
self for the presidency of the P'ederation left 
the old man, then nearly blind, sick indeed. 

But in the end Gompers found complete, if 
illusory, satisfaction. He had been the friend of 
Mexico when its friends were few. Turning 
from European failure and confusion at home 
he sought Pan-American unity. He restated in 
labor terms the Monroe Doctrine. In 1924 
Mexican and American labor met at the inter- 
national boundary. At the inauguration of Calles 
in Mexico City Samuel Gompers divided with 
the new'^ pre.sident the adulation of the Mexican 
proletariat, expressed with the Latin exuber- 
ance and eclat which touched the emotional 
and theatrical side of his character as })ractical 
labor politics had never done. He died shortly 
after the conference in San Antonio, 1 exas. 

Norman J. Wark 

Consult: Ciompers, Samuel, Seventy Years of Life 
and Labor, 2 vols. (New York 1925); Heed, Louis, 
The Labor Philosophy of Samuel Gompers, C’olumhia 
University, Studies in History, Economics and Public 
Law, no. 327 (New York 1930), which contains an 
extensive bibliography of writings by and about 
Gompers. 

CONNER, SIR EDWARD CARTER KER- 
SEY (1862-1923), English economist. From 
1891 until his death (Jonner, an Oxford gradu- 
ate, held the Brunner chair of economic science 
at the University of Liverpool. Writing in the 
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period before specialization, he made fruitful 
contributions to many difficult aspects of the 
science. His edition of Ricardo’s Principles (Lon- 
don 1891), his textbook, Commercial Geography 
(London 1894), survey of the modern 

economic development of Germany in Germany 
in the Nineteenth Century (ed. by C. H. Herford, 
Manchester 1912; 3rd ed. 1915) display uniform 
competence. Among his other minor writings 
were The Socialist State (London 1895), a de- 
signedly sympathetic yet warily discriminating 
account, and Interest and Saving (London 1906), 
which shows the penetrating quality of Conner’s 
mind occasionally leading him into somewhat 
subtle and elusive argument but nevertheless 
well matched against the complex subject in 
hand. His two most considerable works. The 
Social Philosophy of Rodbertus (London 1899) 
and Common Land and Inclosure (London 1912), 
were preceded by an enormous amount of re- 
search. Treating the movement as “continuous 
and as due in the main to the operation of large 
economic and, so to say, normal causes,” but- 
tressed by statistics, pleading no cause, Common 
Land and Inclosure will undoubtedly remain the 
final verdict when other more partial pronounce- 
ments on the vexed subject have been set aside 
as suspect. The fine balance and insight which 
directed Conner’s exact and patient inquiry in 
this enduring contribution to economic history 
also made him a talented man of affairs. During 
the World War, when he was economic adviser 
and director of statistics in the Ministry of Food 
as well as an arbitrator of industrial disputes, he 
won the confidence and esteem of his chief. Lord 
Rhondda. In the words of an experienced col- 
league, Sir William Beveridge, “he was one of 
the men of academic training who most con- 
spicuously made good in practical administra- 
tion during the War.” When he died he was 
collaborating in the preparation of a history of 
food control. 

L. L. Price 

Constdt: Beveridge, W. H., in Economic Journal^ vol. 
xxxii (1922) 264-^7. 

GONZALEZ DE CELLORIGO, MARTIN, 
Spanish economist of the late sixteenth century. 
Gonzdlez was the author of several memorials 
addressed to Philip iii, Memoriales (Valladolid 
1600), in which he presented interesting and 
novel economic theories. In the first, “De la 
polftica necesaria y fitil restauracion a la repiib- 
lica de Espafta,” Gonzdlez frequently cited Bo- 
din’s Republic^ which undoubtedly inspired his 


surprisingly modern doctrines of work and 
wealth. Natural laws, he asserted, teach man to 
work; hence work is the “true and certain 
wealth” of nations. Considering money but an 
“instrument of exchange” he argued that an 
increase in its volume, representing no increase 
in wealth, might hamper commercial intercourse. 
False ideas of the wealth of the Indies had led 
to an abandonment of agriculture and industry; 
and idleness and the consequent dearth of goods 
had brought on epidemics, which had depleted 
the population more than war or emigration. 
This view of Spain’s economic decay led Gon- 
zdlez to the conclusion, astonishing for his time, 
that Spain would have been more wealthy if no 
treasure had come from America. His most 
prominent proposal for reform was the abolition 
of leisure, and he prescribed for the nobility 
business pursuits in conformity with their rank. 
He decried excessive poverty and wealth and 
was opposed to the egalitarian ideas of More’s 
Utopia; in his ideal society the middle class was 
to be the most numerous. Sections of Augustin 
de Rojas Villandrando’s El huen r (publico (Sala- 
manca 1611), dealing with economic doctrines, 
are taken verbatim from Gonzalez’s Memoriales 
without acknowledgment. 

The second and third memorials were entitled 
“Sobre los moriscos” and dealt with the prob- 
lem of the Moors. Since the converted Moors 
were notoriously industrious, Gonzalez pleaded 
for their better education in Christian virtues, 
so that no occasion might arise for expelling 
them upon religious grounds. 

Robert S. Smith 

GOOD OFFICES. See Mediation. 

GOOD ROADS MOVEMENT. See Roads. 

GOODWILL originally meant that part of the 
value of an established business which was at- 
tributable to the continued patronage of its cus- 
tomers. This meaning has since been extended. 
Economists continue to adhere essentially to the 
original concept of goodwill as a relation between 
the business and the market. But while they still 
consider the goodwill of the consumer as by far 
the most important type they recognize also the 
existence of goodwill in the labor market, the 
credit market and elsewhere. Jurists and ac- 
countants, on the other hand, have broadened 
the meaning of the term to include all the advan- 
tages which a particular business possesses over 
its competitors. The jurist’s approach to good- 
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will remains fundamentally different from that 
of the economist. The economist tends to con- 
ceive it as emanating from its source. The jurist, 
because of the necessities of legal transfer, tends 
to think of it as attaching to the business and as a 
species of property despite the fact that ordi- 
narily goodwill cannot be conveyed apart from 
the business. 

In England the term goodwill seems to have 
been used first in 1571, when a testator willed 
the goodwill of his quarry as part of his posses- 
sions. In the case of Broad 7 k Jollyfe [Cro. jac. 
596 (1620)] the purchaser of the wares of an old 
shop was awarded judgment against the vendor 
for violation of an agreement not to keep a shop 
in that vicinity. For the first time the courts thus 
recognized the validity of contracts which limited 
the freedom of the vendor to compete, and which 
had previously been considered as in restraint of 
trade. In Crutwcll Lye [17 Ves. 335 (1810)] 
Lord Eldon, who was important in the develop- 
ment of the law of goodwill in England, de- 
scribed it as “the probability that old customers 
will resort to the old place.” It thus became 
something essentially connected with convenient 
location. American and British courts still recog- 
nize the importance of goodwill in raising the 
value of the sites on which successful businesses 
are located. In England goodwill is utilized by 
officials as an aid in measuring rent for tax pur- 
poses. Furthermore, by the Landlord and Ten- 
ant Act of 1927 the tenant wdio has been located 
in one place for at least five years is given a right 
to compensation for the loss of the goodwill at- 
tached to the place or, if compensation would be 
inadequate, a right to a new lease. In the United 
States goodwill is not held to be property within 
the meaning of the constitutional limitations on 
the taking of property. 

The early emphasis upon location was due to 
the fact that the concept of goodwill was first 
applied to small scale businesses treating with 
the consumer directly and personally. The ele- 
ments first added to the concept — firm name, 
trademarks, personal qualities — were also ap- 
plicable to the type of business concerned. With 
changes in the economic structure and the 
broadening of the goodwill concept other factors 
have entered and have become perhaps more 
important than those earlier associated with the 
term. Thus location has ceased to play its former 
predominant role and personal qualities are al- 
most meaningless in an impersonal economic 
organization. The length of time in business, so 
important in the establishment of custom in the 
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earlier economy, has become less important in 
the development of goodwill than high pressure 
salesmanship and advertising, diiese methods of 
attracting custom attempt to and do create good- 
will in a relatively short period of time. With the 
concentration of industr}^ mere size or quasi- 
monopolistic position in the industry has be- 
come an element in goodwill through the com- 
mon belief that size guarantees quality, cheap- 
ness, reliability, service and the other desiderata 
which determine the purchaser’s choice in the 
competitive system. 

The basic element in goodwill is the tendency, 
in a competitive situation in w hich many choices 
are possible, for a particular business to be 
chosen a large number of times. It is not suffi- 
cient that this choice shall be due to low er prices 
or better quality relative to price; there must 
exist some tendency in the business to attract 
consumers, laborers and capitalists out of pro- 
portion to the price it charges, the wages it pays 
or the interest and security it offers. Goodwill is 
a quasi-monopolistic factor in a competitive 
society, a factor which “lifts the business some- 
what above the daily menace of competition and 
enables it to thrive without cutting prices” 
(Commons, ]. R., Industrial Goodwill, ch. iii). 

It is reflected in higher prices or larger sales, 
either of which means larger profits than those 
normally received by competitors. While courts 
have occasionally held that goodwill may exist 
even if no net profits are earned, the general rule 
is that the existence of goodwill can be predi- 
cated only upon earnings in excess of the normal 
competitive return. Economists distinguish the 
excess profits resulting from internal economies 
from those resulting from the exploitation of the 
quasi-monopolistic position achieved by the 
company by virtue of its goodwill. Because, 
however, of the practical impossibility of segre- 
gating profits arising from efficiency from those 
resulting from goodwill in the narrow sense of 
the term jurists and accountants, faced with the 
practical problem of evaluating goodwill, have 
tended to attribute all excess earnings to good- 
will. 

The value of goodwill is therefore generally 
arrived at by capitalization either of total net 
earnings or of earnings above the normal. The 
normal return, including both interest and profit, 
upon the total cost of the tangible assets of an 
industry is about 10 percent (Simpson, K., Eco- 
nomics for the Accountant^ New York 1921, ch. 
xi). All return above this amount may be con- 
sidered extra profits attributable to goodwill. 
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The number of years’ purchase of the profits to 
be used in capitalization is essentially a matter of 
fact to be determined for each particular busi- 
ness. Courts, however, rarely allow valuations 
involving more than five years’ purchase. The 
British law of partnership capitalizes goodwill 
at two years’ purchase of total profits. 

Goodwill represents an asset only because of 
the probability of earning excess profits in the 
future. General accounting practise is therefore 
against its inclusion as an asset unless it has been 
purchased. If an established company shows an 
abnormally large return, there can be no objec- 
tion to the capitalization of goodwill as an asset 
on the balance sheet so long as the return is 
thereby not reduced below the normal and so 
long as stockholders, actual and potential, realize 
what is back of the stock. Since earnings rather 
than assets are the chief criterion of market 
value, investors may be justified in buying this 
so-called water. 

A considerable number of industrial corpora- 
tions and partnerships with valuable trade names 
have sold their assets to new corporations in re- 
turn for preferred and common stock of the new 
companies. The F. W. Woolworth Company, 
the S. S. Kresge Company and the B. F. Good- 
rich Rubber Company are examples. The pre- 
ferred stock of these companies was generally 
equal to the original cost of the tangible assets. 
This stock was usually sold to tlie public, while 
the common stock, covered for the most part by 
goodwill justified by earning power, was pre- 
sumably retained by those responsible for the 
development of the business. These flotations 
enabled the original owners to draw out their 
original investment through the sale of the pre- 
ferred stock and to capitalize their goodwill in 
the form of common stock. The total capitaliza- 
tion of a merger often exceeds the combined 
capitalization of the old companies, the differ- 
ence representing the goodwill or the capitaliza- 
tion of the prospective excess earnings. 

Considerable disagreement exists as to whether 
goodwill once purchased and entered on the 
book should be written off with the passage of 
time. An English court has held that such depre- 
ciation is not necessary [Wilmer v. McNamara 
& Co., Ltd., 2 Ch. 245 (1895)]. Furthermore, 
obvious difficulties in the way of writing off 
goodwill arise where stock is issued against the 
goodwill. A considerable body of opinion, how- 
ever, inclines to the view that since it is of an 
impermanent, evanescent character, requiring 
constant care for its maintenance, it should be 


written off in the period of time used as the basis 
for calculating its value. 

Because goodwill was originally assumed to 
depend upon freedom of choice, the courts have 
consistently refused to allow monopolistic pub- 
lic utilities to include it in valuation for purposes 
of rate regulation. Nevertheless where the ‘'go- 
ing-concern value” is admitted as an element in 
utility valuation, goodwill comparable to that in 
competitive businesses is allowed for. The de- 
pendence of the sale value of goodwill upon its 
transferability has led Anglo-American courts 
generally to limit closely or disallow goodwill as 
an independently calculable or realizable asset in 
professions or businesses dependent upon the 
personality of the individual. That these ma^ 
possess a goodwill based not alone on skill and 
ability would seem evident. But despite the fact 
that only to a very limited extent, varying with 
the profession and circumstances involved, can 
the owner transfer the confidence of his clients, 
patients or patrons to his successor, English and 
American courts since the time of Lord Eldon 
have put no obstacles in the way of sales of prac- 
tise. Such sales are construed as giving an exclu- 
sive right of presentation and as compelling the 
retirement of the vendor from the neighbor- 
hood. The goodwill of a newspaper might also 
seem to be difficult to transfer, but large pay- 
ments have occasionally been made for it, as in 
the case of the purchase of the New York World 
by the New York Telegram in 1931. The good- 
wall of capitalists and of those from whom the 
business buys is hardly transferable. That of 
labor, however, may be fairly successfully trans- 
ferred, especially where change of ownership 
does not involve change of the personnel treating 
directly with labor. The employees may not 
even know that the ownership has changed. 

Goodwill as regards particular products may 
attach to particular locations, as in such expres- 
sions as Sheffield cutlery and Paisley shawls, or 
even to certain countries, as in the case of Ger- 
man optical goods and English woolens. But 
these types of location value are common to all 
businesses in the country or district concerned. 
Location value becomes important for a particu- 
lar business only when and in so far as it in- 
creases the profits of that particular business. 

Recognition of goodwill as a transferable asset 
involved protection of the rights of the pur- 
chaser. Court decisions early recognized the le- 
gality of the vendor’s agreement not to compete, 
although the courts have tended to invalidate 
agreements involving unreasonable conditions, 
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holding these to be in restraint of trade. The gen- 
eral rule in England and the United States (ex- 
cept in Massachusetts) is that in the absence of a 
specific agreement to the contrary the vendor 
may open a business and compete with the pur- 
chaser. American law generally restricts such 
competition only by requiring that it be fair and 
free from fraud, but in England and in the state 


The French legal treatment of goodwill is far 
more advanced than the German. Under the law 
of 1909 relating to fomis de commerce it is pos- 
sible to mortgage a business itself, and in the ab- 
sence of express stipulation the pledge is limited 
to “I’enseigne et le nom commercial, le droit an 
bail, la clientele et achalandage”— in other words, 
to the intangible assets, of which the goodwill is 


of New York while the vendor may advertise 
j)iiblicly he may not solicit his former customers 
directly. In case of violation the purchaser may 
obtain an injunction restraining further inter- 
ference by the seller. 

I'he legal treatment of goodwill in continental 
countries bears a strong resemblance to that in 
English and American law. The continental law 
loo is mostly case law , engrafted upon the codes. 
In the I.atin countries two terms arc employed 
to express goodwill; in France, for example, 
clieiifele and (icfialundage— the first representing 
the personal goodwill of the customers and the 
second the impersonal goodwill resulting from 
the connecti()ns of a business. Agreements for 
the transfer of goodwill are e\'erywhere held not 
to be in restraint of trade. While under (k‘rman 
hnv the mere sale of a business does not, in the 
absence of special circumstances, n‘strict the 
seller from further competition, in France the 
obJjgattou de gcivofilie which is implied in the sale 
of a business has been heltl to forbid the seller 
from any diminution or withdrawal of the good- 
will. idle French courts have been much more 


regarded as the most important. 'The debtor may 
be threatened w ith foreclosure if he manages the 
business badly or injures his credit or goodwill, 
and he may not change the place of business 
without good cause. Such a mortgage is im- 
possible under ( lerrnan law and for that matter 
under Anglo-American law . 

'Fhe law of goodwill is conventionally con- 
sidered (’nly in connection with the transfer of 
specific businesses or professional practises. Asa 
result, the general protection allorded to good- 
will by many provisions of law is often forgotten. 
Goodwill along with other forms of intangible 
assets is preserved by the wiiole law of unfair 
competition which in recent decades has 

undergone a tremendous expansion. Other legal 
devices wiiich aid in protecting goodwill include 
actions of libel or slander, criminal statutes 
against endangering the credit of a business and 
law's against the enticement of employees and 
against picketing and boycotting. 

Ki'MPkk Simpson 

^ ee : Fhomt; Corporation Financi ; Valuation; ( ap- 
j’l alization; Tkm)K IVIarks; Cni’air C ompiuition. 


liberal than the German in sanctioning the trans- 
fer of goodwill in the sale of professional prac- 
tises. The German courts before the war uni- 
formly condemned the transfer of lawyers’ and 
very often of doctors’ practises. Such transfers 
were not only not recognized by the courts but 
were condemned by professional ethics, hrom a 
much earlier period, however, the h rench courts 
had withdrawn their opposition to the sale of 
professional practise. The transfer of the good- 
will of all sorts of professional practises and 
commercial agencies has long been very com- 
mon in France. Even a notary’s practi.se may be 
transferred in France despite the fact that he is 
an official and his service is not subject to real 
competition, because of the limitation of the 
number of notaries. The consent of the govern- 
ment must be obtained but it is granted practi- 
cally as a matter of course. In czarist Russia, 
where the number of apothecaries was also le- 
gally limited, the sale of their goodwill was simi- 
larly allowed. Such transfers are really surwals 
of the once common buying and selling of offices. 


(Sonsulfi t-ommons, John H., 7 hi’ houmhitiom of 

Capitatism (New York Jf>24) p. 15P-O2, ipi 213, 2f>i * 
73, and Jnduiliitil Coih/jviII (New York ipuih espe- 
cially eh. iii; I'oreman, C. J., Kff'uiemy tmd Saintly 
Profit!. (Chicago 1^30) chs. ix-xi; Yana, J. M., (iood- 
wili and Olhi’r Jntanuihk’!, (New York m27); Simpson, 
Kemper, 77;e (hipilaliiaition of (loodndt (Haltiniore 
1921); Dicksee, L. U., and 'I'illyard, 1'., CoodwiU and 
Its Treatment in Areounts (3rd cd. London 190(1); 
Leake, P. 17., Commercial Coodteill (2nd ed. London 
1930) ’ Allan, Charles E., The Lan lielalinf; to Good- 
will (London 1889): Wriaht. V. A., “Nature and Ilasis 
of Leaal Got)d Will” in Illinois hare Her-iere, vol. xxiv 
(i9'>9~3o) 20—43, and ‘“I'orl Responsibility for De- 
strjetion of Gm-d Will” in Cornell Lore Quarterly, 
vol. xiv (1929) 298-315; Cendrier, (Jaston, /-'■/o"'* 
lommeree (Pans I9ty); Emelina, Louis, dune 

theoriet’eneralesurla ilienlelc (Nice 1907); Vivante, C., 
“I.a proprieta commerciale dell’ av\iamento o della 
clientela” in University of Rome, l-aculta G.ur.d.ca, 
Scrim ...in onore di Antonio Salandra (Milan 1928) p. 
229-47; Vinassa. W.. Die Kumlsihafl, Ahhandlunaen 
7.um schweizcrischcn Recht, n.s., vol. ix (Herne ^725); 
Domke, Martin. Die yerdussemni; von Uandelsge- 
sehSHen, Arheiten zum Handels- . Gewerbe- und 
Landwirtschaftsrccht, no. 35 (Marburg 1922), 
Kleclfow, Wolfram. Die entgellliehe Verdusserunu un- 
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geschtitzter materieller wirtschaftlicher GUter (Griinberg 
1910); Schreyer, K. F. W., Wird das Recht am be- 
stehenden Unternehmen nach Sect. 82J Abs, i BGB 
geschiltzt'i (Greifswald 1921); Oppikofer, Hans, Das 
Unternehmensrecht (Tubingen 1927). 

GOOS, CARL (1835-1917), Danish jurist and 
political figure. Goos was professor at the Uni- 
versity of Copenhagen and occupied at various 
times the posts of director of prisons, minister 
of education and minister of justice. The influ- 
ence exerted on Goos by his teacher and prede- 
cessor, F. C. Bornemann, a devotee of Hegel, 
was later counterbalanced by his study of Eng- 
lish thinkers, especially John Stuart Mill. One 
of his principal works, the Forelaesninger over 
den almindelige retslaere (2 vols., Copenhagen 
1885-92), presenting an exposition of a general 
theory of law, is equally remote from Hegelian 
dialectic and any logical deduction from abstract 
ideas; it rests rather upon a solid foundation of 
knowledge of human institutions, and the legal 
analysis contained in it became of fundamental 
importance to Goos’ treatment of positive law. 
Thus in the law of contracts he started from the 
principle of good faith as its primary element, 
in contradistinction to the Roman law doctrine 
of consent. Again, where the nature of an illegal 
act was to be determined, he emphasized the 
necessity of objective limits ruling out all meta- 
physical or subjective decisions. Remarkable 
powers of exegesis, precise definition and the 
capacity for systematization stamp Goos’ other 
principal work, Den danske straff eret (5 vols., 
Copenhagen 1875-96), an analysis of Danish 
criminal law. P'undamentally Goos’ criminologi- 
cal views were closely akin to those of the clas- 
sical school. Originally he regarded punishment 
as directed toward disciplining the will of the 
delinquent to law obedience, but later he com- 
bined with this view the principle of retribution. 
This change was caused in part by his reaction 
to indeterminate sentences, which he held 
would jeopardize the rights of the individual in 
his dealings with the community. Goos’ expo- 
sition of particular crimes in the special part of 
this treatise is hardly rivaled by any other book 
in European literature. In the sphere of legis- 
lation too Goos did splendid work, particularly 
in the fields of procedure and criminal law. 
Moreover, he was looked upon everywhere 
as an authority not only on penology but also on 
international law. Preeminent among Danish 
jurists, Goos holds a central position as a thinker 
of genius who bridged the gap between the 
realism of Oersted and the speculation of Bomc- 


mann. The whole succeeding generation of ju- 
rists has been more or less consciously influ- 
enced by him. 

Frantz Dahl 

Consult: Hagerup, F., Dahl, F'rantz, and Thyr^, 
J. C. W., in Nordisk tidsskrijt for strafferet, vol. iii 
(1915) 1-55; Dahl, Frantz, in his Juridiske profiler 
(Copenhagen 1920) p. 11-59, and bibliography in 
Ugeskriftfor retsvaesen (1915) 24-32; Teisen, Axel, in 
American Law Review ^ vol. i (1916) 262-68. 

GORDON, AARON DAVID (1856-1922), 
Jewish social philosopher. At the age of forty- 
eight Gordon left Russia, where he had been 
employed as a bookkeeper and minor estate 
official, to become an agricultural worker in Pal- 
estine and later a member of the communal 
settlement, Dagania. 

, Through his many writings, which were post- 
humously collected into five volumes (Kitve, 
Tel Aviv 1925-29), Gordon made two outstand- 
ing contributions to the philosophy of Jewish 
life in Palestine: his concept of the creative basis 
of agricultural work and his theory of Jewish 
nationalism. In these beliefs, which were based 
on libertarian individualism and religious ideal- 
ism, Gordon showed the influence of Tolstoy. 
He believed in self-perfection, which fijr him 
meant self-expression by work in harmony with 
the laws of nature. He rejected every difference 
between individual and national ethics. In one 
of his treatises he stressed the power of sugges- 
tion exercised by force, might and wealth and 
held that it lay not in the virtue or greatness 
of the ruling classes but in the longing for power 
in the souls of the governed. Gordon insisted 
upon the duty of the individual to free himself 
from mass suggestion and to develop his inde- 
pendent critical reflection. The nationalism 
which evolved out of this basis was of a peculiar 
type. For Gordon the Jews were not and could 
never become a nation like other nations: the 
rebirth of Judaism meant not a political or an 
economic but a spiritual and moral regeneration 
based on the ideals of the prophets- As the Jews 
had once proclaimed that man was created in 
the image of God, they must now strive to lead 
and to realize a race or nation created in the 
same image. During the World War Gordon, 
almost alone among Palestine Jews, was actively 
opposed to the creation of a Jewish Legion but 
his doctrines of nationalism remained without 
any considerable influence. 

His emphasis on the creative value of agri- 
cultural work, especially for the Jewish people 
which had so long been divorced from “pro- 
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ductivc” labor, made him the spiritual father 
of the Chalutz, or pioneer, movement, and de- 
spite his opposition to socialism because of its 
roots in rationalism and mechanism he was 
considered one of the leaders of the Jewish labor 
movement in Palestine. 

Hans Kohn 

Consult: Selected essays from Gordon’s collected 
works have been translated into German by V. Kell- 
ner as Erlosung durch Arbeit (Berlin 1929), with a 
biography; Kohn, Hans, Vhumanisme juif (Paris 
i^pi^Kel, Shalom, Hebrew Reborn (New York 
1930) p. 409-17, 467-68; Aaronovitch, J., and Dayan, 
S., A. D. Gordon^ Young Jew series, no. 3 (New York 
1930). 

GORING, CHARLES BUCKMAN (1870- 
1919), English psychiatrist and criminologisto 
After medical studies in London and Paris, 
Goring was in 1903 appointed deputy medical 
officer of the Parkhurst Prison, where his pred- 
ecessor, Dr. Griffiths, had already begun an 
anthropometric investigation designed to test 
Lombroso’s theory of an anthropological crimi- 
nal type. Assisted by medical officers of other 
prisons Goring enlarged and concluded this in- 
vestigation. The result was a report on The 
English Convict: a Siatutical Study (London 
1913; abridged, 1915) which has as yet no equal 
in tiie held of statistical criminological research.. 
The report was based on biological and social 
data gathered from a random sample of 3000 
male convicts. In the process of analysis various 
groups of prisoners were compared with each 
other and with the prison and the general popu- 
lation of the country; and all or significant por- 
tions of data concerning them were correlated 
with similar data personally gathered or found 
in contemporary studies made by other scholars 
on Cambridge, Oxford and Aberdeen under- 
graduates, Scottish criminals and insane. New 
South Wales criminals, hospital inmates and 
certain army units. 

Assuming that there exists in all persons a 
constitutional proclivity toward crime, which he 
called criminal diathesis. Goring proceeded to 
uncover the associations of this factor with the 
environment, training, biological stock and phys- 
ical attributes of prisoners. His anthropometnc 
data caused him to deny the existence of a crimi- 
nal type in the Lombrosian sense. He found, 
however, that those imprisoned for crimes of 
violence had on the average a finer physique 
and greater constitutional soundness than other 
prisoners or the general population and showed 
a greater incidence of suicidal or insane tend- 


encies, ungovernable temper and obstinacy of 
purpose; and that burglars and thieves, who 
comprised 90 percent of the prisoners studied, 
were on the average inferior in stature and weight 
to other prisoners and to the general population. 
The defective intelligence of offenders against 
property was also pronounced. He was forced 
to the conclusion that defective physique and 
intelligence arc the two significant factors asso- 
ciated with criminality. 

Rarely has such a challenging work as Goring’s 
been received with such acclamation. The oppo- 
nents of Lombroso saw in it the death knell of 
the theory of an anthropological criminal type. 
The disciples of the Italian criminologist re- 
garded it as a complete vindication of their 
master. 

Tiiorsten Sei.i.in 

Consult: Article in Lancet, vol. exevi (un9) 914; Har- 
ris, j. A., in Science, n.s., vol. li (1920) 133 34; 
Pearson, K., Lucas, E. V., and (Jorinf^, K. M., in 
Hiometrikn, vol. xii (191^“ 19) 297-307; “Charles 
Gorina’s “fhe Enjjlish Con\icl,’ a Symposium” in 
American Institute of Criminal Law and C.riminoloRy, 
Journal, vol. v (i 9 i 4 "'L‘>) 207-40, 34^^-b3. See also 
amtroversy between Goring and II. Bryan Donkin 
m Journal of Mental Science, vol. xiii (191?) 16-35, 
vol. xiv (1918) 129-46, and vol. xv (1919) 87-96. 

GOROSTIAGA, JOSE BENJAMIN (1822- 
91), Argentine statesman. Gorostiaga was a dele- 
gate to the Constitutional Assembly at Santa Fe 
in 1853 and subsequently became minister of the 
interior under General Justo Josd dc Orquiza, 
the first constitutional president of Argentina. 
He was a national deputy, and vice president of 
the Chamber in 1862. In 1877 he was appointed 
president of the Supreme Court, an office which 
he held for ten years. 

Gorostiaga was the central figure of the Con- 
stituent Assembly and one of the chief authf)rs 
of the Argentine constitution. As a jurist he was 
superior to Alberdi, whose plan of a constitu- 
tion, published in 1852, contained many defects. 
Gorostiaga reported the progress of the project 
to the Assembly and in the debates proved his 
thorough knowledge of public law. The main 
body of the constitution, with the exception of 
the general sections, was edited by (iorostiaga. 
In its final form it showed the influence of the 
Constitution of the United States, adapted, 
however, to the exigencies of Argentine national 
experience. 

Juan A. Gonzalez Calderon 

Consult-. Quesada, Ernesto, La Argentinidad de la con- 
stitucidn (Buenos Aires 1918) p. xxi-xxxi. 
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GORRES, JOSEPH VON (1776-1848), Ger- action in Germany. His pamphlet, Athanasius 


man publicist. Gorres was born in Coblenz and 
in his youth came under the influence of the 
rationalist cosmopolitan thought of the Enlight- 
enment. He was an enthusiastic supporter of the 
French Revolution, violently anticlerical and for 
a time an advocate of the creation of a free Rhen- 
ish republic after the French model. Toward the 
turn of the century he became disillusioned con- 
cerning the prospects of the salvation of human- 
ity through French influence. His association 
with the Heidelberg romanticists during the 
period between 1802 and 1805 and more espe- 
cially his preoccupation with the works of Her- 
der aroused in him a deeper sympathy for the 
Middle Ages, for traditionalism and for national 
individuality. 

In January, 1814, Gorres assumed the direc- 
tion of the Rhemischer Merkur, the first impor- 
tant newspaper in the history of German jour- 
nalism. This paper became the focal point for 
the German national movement and the most 
violent literary opponent of the French. Gorres 
followed the German troops in the Rhineland, 
inflamed them with German patriotism and pro- 
claimed the Rhineland as German territory from 
time immemorial. The most important German 
literary figures like Arndt, Kleist and the broth- 
ers Grimm contributed to this paper; it was used 
by Baron vom Stein as his mouthpiece, was read 
and translated in England and in France and 
was so influential as to be termed by Napoleon 
la cinquieme puissance. During the course of 
the peace negotiations Gorres j^ressed for the 
solution of the German national problem. He 
advocated the restoration of the old mediaeval 
empire with Prussia and Austria as the leading 
states of northern and southern Germany re- 
spectively. His opposition to the Prussian aims 
at hegemony as well as his protests against the 
policy of reaction brought about the suppression 
of his newspaper on January 10, 1816. For simi- 
lar reasons his pamphlet Teutschland tend die 
Revolution (Coblenz 1819) was confiscated by 
the Prussian government and Gorres was forced 
to flee to Strasbourg. 

Gorres subsequent career is marked by his 
closer affiliation with the Catholic church. With 
his growing interest in the Middle Ages had 
come also an increased appreciation of religion 
in general and the mediaeval church in particu- 
lar. Called in 1827 to Munich as professor of 
history, he became the center of a circle of Cath- 
olic intellectuals and politicians which marked 
the beginnings of organized Catholic political 


(1837), was the great trumpet call for the politi- 
cal equality of the Catholics and for the freedom 
of the Catholic church. The Historische politische 
Blatter fur das katholische Deutschland^ founded 
in 1838 at the instigation of Gorres, was both 
before and after his death the most important 
organ of Catholic public opinion. 

Gorres was not an original thinker. His theory 
of nationalism was but an elaboration of Her- 
der’s and his organismic, hierarchical, authori- 
tarian and anti-absolutist theory of the state was 
in all essentials identical with that of all the 
other leading conservatives of the period of reac- 
tion. But Gorres clothed all these ideas with a 
concrete and symbolical expression, infused into 
them such a spirit of moralism and earnestness 
and pursued them with such unbounded energy 
and ardor that he may justly be called the great- 
est of German publicists. 

Koppel S. Pinson 

Works: Gesanmtelte Schriften, ed. by Wilhelm Schell- 
berg and others, vols. i-ii, vi-xiii (Cologne 1928-29); 
Gesammelte Schriftetty ed. by Marie Gorres, 9 vols. 
(Munich 1856-74). 

Consult: Schellber^^, Joseph von Gorres (Gladbach 
1922), and his introduction to (iorres’ Ausffeivahlte 
Werke und Brief e, 2 vols. (Munich 19 n); (hdland, 
Joseph, Joseph von Gorres (2nd ed. Freiburg i.Br. 
1876); Gorres Festschrift y ed. by Karl Hoeber (Co- 
logne 1926); Borinski, F., Joseph Gorres und die 
deutsche Parteihildutifiy l.eipziger rechtswissenschaft- 
liche Studicn, no. 30 (Leipsic 1927); Berger, M., 
Gorres ah politm her Publicist (Bonn 1921). 

GORTER, HERMAN (1864-1927), Dutch so- 
cialist. After taking his doctorate in classics at 
the University of Amsterdam and publishing a 
lyrical poem, Mei (Amsterdam 1889, 3rd ed. 
1900), which placed him among the foremost of 
modern poets, Goiter became interested in phi- 
losophy, translated Spinoza’s Ethica and then 
studied the works of Marx. He wrote several 
works popularizing Marxian doctrines, showing 
a remarkable ability to present abstract material 
lucidly. Goiter also made several able and origi- 
nal applications of the methods of historical 
materialism to art and poetry. In 1897 he joined 
the Sociaal-Democratische Arbeiderspartij and 
became an indefatigable propagandist of mili- 
tant socialism. As one of the staff of the Marxian 
monthly, De nieuwe tijd (I’he new times), he 
fought against the opportunism of the party 
leaders. In 1909 after the expulsion from the 
party of the radical group prominently identi- 
fied with the weekly Tribune he became asso- 
ciated with them in establishing the Sociaal- 
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Demokratische Partij. Shortly after the outbreak 
of the World War he wrote a brilliant pamphlet 
denouncing imperialism and the socialists who 
supported the war and arguing that the working 
class had no reason to wish for the triumph of 
any of the belligerent powers. Gorter hailed the 
Russian Revolution of October with boundless 
enthusiasm and helped found the Kommu- 
nistische Partij in the Netherlands in 1918. He 
soon diverged, toward the left, from the views 
of the Communist International. He helped 
draw up the program of the Kommunistische 
Arbeiterpartci in Germany and in 1920 replied 
to Lenin’s pamphlet Radicalism^ the hifantiJe 
Disease of Comma nism in an open letter in 
which he differentiated between the tactics suc- 
cessful in Russia and those advisable in western 
Europe and attacked the policy of Communist 
participation in parliamentary activity. In the 
fall of 1921 he founded the Kommunistische 
Arbeiderspartij and in 1922 retired from poli- 
tics. In 1917 he published Pa/z, a jioem of the 
proletarian world revolution and a glorification 
of dialectical materialism. 

Hknriette Roland Holst 

Important works: Ilct imperialisme, de werehlooHog en de 
sneiaal -democratic (Amsterdam iyi 4 i 4th ed. 1921); 
Oe wcrcldre7H)lutic (Amsterdam 1919. 3rd ed. 1921); 
Jlet opportunisme in de nederlandsehe comnmnistischc 
partij (Amsterdam i<)2i); Open brief aan partijgenoot 
Lenin (Amsterdam 1921). 

Consult: Blom, D. van, “Schriften nicderlandischer 
Sozialisten iiher den Krieg” in Arthiv Jur die (Je- 
schichte des Snzialismus und der Arbeit erheioegung, vol. 
vi (1915) 314-37; Ravesteyn, W. van, Herman Gorter 
(Rotterdam 1928). 

GOSCHEN, FIRST VISCOUNT, George 
Joachim Go.schen (1831-1907), British states- 
man and financier. He was of German extraction. 
After taking a classical course at Oxford he en- 
tered his father s firm of merchant bankers in 
London. He soon turned to politics, entering 
Parliament in 1863 and being given cabinet rank 
in 1866. As a politician he was chiefly known for 
his consolidation and simplification of local gov- 
ernment loans and taxes and for his conversion 
of the 3 percent national debt (consols) into se- 
curities bearing 2| percent for fifteen years and 
thereafter 2I percent— an operation which 
meant a large saving for the government but 
which was held to have weakened the state’s 
power to borrow except on a basis of par redemp- 
tion at a fixed date. 

Goschen did not profess to be an economist 
but he wrote a number of illuminating studies 
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on monetar}" subjects, some of which were re- 
garded by bimetallists as supporting their doc- 
trines, and on the incidence of local rates in 
England. His Theory of the Foreign Exchanges 
was the first systematic theoretical account of 
the mechanism whereby international price ad- 
justments are brought about. Although not free 
from inconsistencies it was yet a lucid presenta- 
tion of the view that a country’s foreign ex- 
changes are regulated as much by the amoutit 
of its short term indebtedness as by the tpiantity 
of its monetary stock and the internal j^rice le\ el. 
It was rapidly recognized as a standard work 
throughout the world. C'riticisin of it has been 
directed chiefly against the doctrine that the ad- 
justment of the foreign exchange position is 
automatic and that the central bank in altering 
its discount rate is following rather than con- 
trolling market conditions, 'llie desire to empha- 
size this point of view sprang from (iroschen’s 
distrust of authoritarian interference with the 
“natural” workings of the price system. As 
chancellor of the Exchequer at the time of the 
Baring crisis in 1890 he was adamant in refusing 
government assistance to prevent a credit col- 
lapse. A convinced free trader, he was opposed 
to Joseph Chamberlain’s policy of tariff reform. 
He also took a leading part in the movement for 
abolishing religious tests in the older universi- 
ties. In other spheres, however, he was less 
radically individualist. In 18S4 he fought Glad- 
stone’s franchise; bill on the ground that com- 
plete democracy meant the dictatorship of the 
lowest classes. ’Two years later his hostility to 
Irish home rule made him one of the leaders of 
the Liberal Unionists and soon brought him 
into the Conservative party, where he ended his 
governmental career. 

Lindley M. Fraser 

Important works: The Theory of the Foreign Kxihanges 
(Umdon 1861, i6th ed. 1894); Reports and Speeches 
on Local Taxation (London 1872); Addresses on Edu- 
cational and Economical Subjet ts (Edinbur«h 1885); 
Essays and Addresses on Economic Questions 
iSqj) (London 1905). 

Consult: EJliot, A. K. D., The Life oj George jfoachim 
Goschen, Fust Viscount Goschen, 2 v()ls. 

(London 1911); Farrer, 1 '. H. F., Mr, Goschen' s 
Finance, 1887-1^1^0 (l.ondon 1891); Angcll, J. W., 
The Theory of International Prices, Harv ard Ii,conomic 
Studies, voJ. xxviii (Cambridge, Mass 1926); An* 
siaux, Maurice, Principes de la politique regulatrice des 
changes (Brussels 1910) chs. i-ii. 

GOSPLAN is the abbreviated name of the Go- 
sudarstvennaya Planovaya Kommissiya pri S I O. 
or the State Planninii Commission of the Coun- 
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cil of Labor and Defense, which was instituted 
by decree of the Russian Soviet government (the 
Council of People’s Commissars of the R. S. F. 
S. R.) on February 24, 1921 . Its parent body, the 
STO, or the Council of Labor and Defense, 
composed of leading members of the govern- 
ment, is the supreme economic general staff, 
exercising a coordinating control even over the 
work of people’s commissariats, or ministries, 
and possessing within limits certain legislative 
powers of its own. The Gosplan is an advisory 
commission of experts, subordinated to the STO, 
whose function is the drafting of plans for the 
future economic development of the Soviet 
Union along socialist lines. 

It is no part of Communist theory that a 
planned economy can be developed over night 
or that a Five-Year Plan can appear upon the 
scene as a deus ex machina. According to Com- 
munist theory the political prerequisite, the 
transfer of power from the propertied class to 
the working ‘class, is an act of revolution sup- 
planting the previous capitalist state by one of a 
historically new type, a workers’ state, which is 
the concrete form of what Marx called the dic- 
tatorship of the proletariat. And j ust as this polit- 
ical revolution marks a stage in the historical 
process, so the subsequent building of socialism, 
the economic revolution, must be conceived as a 
part of that developing process. Lenin did not 
attempt to introduce complete communism at 
one fell swoop on the morrow of the revolution 
of November, 1917; and a five-year plan, al- 
though much talked of in earlier years, was in- 
troduced only in 1928 after the ground had been 
prepared by the economic policy of the preced- 
ing eight years. 

The economic policy of these years falls into 
three clearly marked periods. The first period, 
which embraces the eight months preceding the 
outbreak of civil war in July, 1918, was the 
period of the first crude attempts at building a 
new apparatus of economic administration, of 
cautious and on the whole experimental nation- 
alization. For the time being only key enterprises 
were nationalized and the state confined itself to 
such measures of general economic control as 
were witnessed in all belligerent countries dur- 
ing the war. At the same time considerable pow- 
ers of control over the actions of private owners 
were delegated to workers’ committees in each 
enterprise (see Bolshevism). 

This first period was sharply broken by the 
advance of the White armies from the Urals and 
from the Caucasus ^ The economic system was 


subordinated to immediate military ends, and 
the control of industry was hurriedly centralized 
under an improvised semimilitary machine. 
Since the civil war was essentially a class war, 
the administration of industry could hardly rest 
on the basis of cooperation with private capital- 
ists. Hence that improvised system of centralized 
control, which in capitalist countries during the 
war was termed war socialism, in Russia neces- 
sarily took the much more drastic form of war 
communism. Industry was hastily nationalized 
in a more sweeping manner than would have 
otherwise been contemplated, and its adminis- 
tration was directly subordinated to industrial 
departments (glavki) organized as sections of the 
Supreme Council of National Economy (Ves- 
enha). A special Commissariat of Supply (Nar- 
comprod) was set up to organize the distribution 
of primary products and of finished commodi- 
ties, and distributive organizations such as the 
cooperatives were progressively subordinated to 
its control. A rationing system of supplies 
quickly replaced ordinary retail trade and the 
open market, and to insure food for the towns 
and the army a system of requisitioning was ap- 
plied to the peasants’ grain surplus in the villages. 
Collection of foodstuffs and raw materials and 
the distribution of finished industrial products 
assumed the form of a giant system of centralized 
state barter. Relentless struggle against the capi- 
talists prevailed in industry and trade as well as 
on the military fronts. Improvised military 
measures were everywhere the order of the day. 

Whether or not without the civil war, war 
communism would have been a normal stage of 
Communist policy is largely an academic ques- 
tion, for it is hardly conceivable that after so 
sweeping an event as the October revolution the 
former privileged class would have failed to 
make some effort by military measures to regain 
what they had lost. As the civil war broke this 
counterattack on the military front, so war com- 
munism eliminated the bourgeoisie from all the 
positions of vantage it had previously held in the 
social system and crushed its resistance. War 
communism was a product of civil war, not of an 
a priori utopia; and as such it was simply a con- 
tinuation of the political revolution of October, 
1917, And when the third stage, the period of 
the NEP, or New Economic Policy, succeeded 
war communism at the close of the civil war in 
1921, the change was a return to “normal” con- 
ditions, not a retreat from a shattered utopia. 

The keynote of the NEP was the abolition of 
grain requisitioning and the restoration of free 



trade in grain for the peasant. As a corollary of 
this there followed abolition of the centralized 
organization and distribution of supplies and the 
restoration of the retail and wholesale market. 
The decentralization of economic administration 
took the form of the reorganization of the indus- 
trial departments of the Vesenha into organs of 
general supervision and control and the organ- 
ization of industry, still almost entirely nation- 
alized, into “trusts,” which with a few excep- 
tions were horizontal combinations responsible 
for the detailed administration of the constituent 
plants. Some of them embraced plants of all- 
union importance, others operated to a large ex- 
tent within the area of a single republic and the 
smallest were limited to single regions or prov- 
inces. The trusts were state bodies in the sense 
that their fixed capital was owned by the state, 
their directorate was appointed by the economic 
council of the state, their production programs 
were subject to the approval of the appropriate 
economic council and their accounts were au- 
dited and their reports scrutinized by the same 
council. At the same time they existed as sepa- 
rate legal entities and functioned as financially 
autonomous bodies: their working capital stood 
in their own corporate right and they were free 
to engage at their discretion in commercial trans- 
actions such as purchasing raw materials, hiring 
labor, marketing their products (subject only in 
some cases to price restrictions), raising credits 
and the like. A similar position of legal and 
financial autonomy was also restored to the co- 
operatives. Private trade was legalized, subject 
to the grant of a license by the appropriate state 
authority; private traders were liable, however, 
to a discriminatory business tax. Foreign trade, 
however, remained strictly controlled; all import 
and export transactions were subordinated to 
the program of the Commissariat for Trade. 
Provision was also made for the formation of 
joint stock companies, with capital provided by 
various state organs, and of mixed companies, 
with joint state and private capital, to operate in 
the sphere of wholesale and foreign trade. In 
1923 and the following years the trusts in the 
various industries took advantage of this provi- 
sion and organized on their own initiative syn- 
dicates,” to which they delegated the functions 
of selling their products and of purchasing the 
necessary raw materials. In the course of time 
many of the syndicates took over the general reg- 
ulation of the industries with which they were 
dealing. By giving “preliminary orders” to the 
various trusts, bv extending credit to them out of 
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the working capital accumulated from commis- 
sions or profits, by recommending concrete 
measures for improvements in quality and In 
various other ways the syndicates became very 
influential in shaping the production policies of 
the trusts. 

During the first five years of NKP practical 
questions of reconstruction held the stage. It was 
necessary to overcome a succession of numerous 
“crises’ and to start the wheels of industry 
again. The NEP represented a transitional sys- 
tem under which a predominantly nationalized 
industry adapted itself to the environment of an 
agricultural country of primitive individualist 
peasant cultivation. Since this adaptation implied 
a market relationship between the state and 
peasant economy, the economic characteristic of 
this period consisted in the manoeuvring on the 
market of state industry organized in financially 
autonomous units. Ordinary commercial forms, 
practises and relationships prevailed; and the 
state in adapting itself to the market and to 
peasant agriculture w^as ipso facto limited and 
conditioned by it. 

When the period of reconstruction came to a 
close, the question of the next stage of advance 
appeared in an urgent form. This (juestion was a 
crucial one; how' to build socialism in a back- 
ward peasant country? As soon as such a task 
was set, the situation demanded no longer merely 
an adaptation to the peasant market but the con- 
trolling of that market, the appropriate trans- 
formation of the environment itself, ’i’he ques- 
tion as to further advance had already been 
posed by Lenin in 1920 at the close of the purely 
politico-military stage of the revolution. He had 
answered it with the slogan of electrification. To 
Lenin’s view the political revolution, the in- 
trenching of the working class in power and the 
uprooting of the old privileged class, was the 
prerequisite of an economic revolution which 
would necessarily follow it. The economic revo- 
lution was the more lengthy process of building 
stone by stone the structure of a socialist econ- 
omy. In a backward peasant country this could 
be done only on the basis of industrialization or 
mechanization of the economic system. It is part 
of the Marxian doctrine that handicraft produc- 
tion creates the system of petty properties and 
petty trade, whereas the Bessemer process, elec- 
tricity and the conveyor system produce corpo- 
ration enterprise, the combine and the trust. 
In accordance with this view socialism in Russia 
could develop only on the basis of twentieth cen- 
tury technique; and the economic revolution had 
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to be simultaneously a technical revolution and a 
social revolution, the latter being unthinkable 
without the former, the former being inseparable 
from and subordinated to the latter. 

Before this technical-social revolution could 
be achieved, the fundamental issue as to the posi- 
tion of agriculture under conditions of rapid in- 
dustrialization on a socialist basis had to be 
faced and settled. In the latter half of the recon- 
struction period it became clear that under the 
conditions of NEP there had been a certain re- 
vival of class differentiation in the village, in par- 
ticular the reappearance of a class of embryo- 
capitalist rich peasants, the kulaki. And while 
any appreciable development of industry neces- 
sarily rested on a growth of the agricultural sur- 
plus necessary to give food and raw materials to 
industry and grain for export, there seemed 
small chance for agriculture to develop at any- 
thing but an extremely slow rate unless the re- 
crudescence of semicapitalist kulak agriculture 
was definitely encouraged. This problem became 
particularly acute in the summer of 1928, when 
instead of exporting grain Russia had to import 
it from abroad. During the tw'o previous years 
the issue had been thoroughly discussed in 
theoretical journals, in the press, in party and 
Soviet meetings and conferences. This discus- 
sion period had two main phases: the acute con- 
troversy between the official majority of the 
party and Trotsky, who wished for a forcing of 
the pace and advocated ‘'socialist accumulation’* 
at the expense of agriculture; and that between 
the opinion championed mainly by Stalin and 
the so-called Right wing, which was inclined to 
preserve for a longer period the forms character- 
istic of the reconstruction period. These were no 
mere academic issues, nor were they simply a 
facade for personal rivalries. They were vital 
differences of view as to the way of building so- 
cialism in a peasant country; and the answer to 
the question offered the urgently needed key to 
immediate practical policies. History was at a 
crossroads, and once a decision had been taken 
there could be no turning back. 

The alternative decided upon was to go be- 
yond the limits imposed by the NEP, involving 
the adaptation to a peasant environment as its 
keystone, and to effect a new social revolution 
in the countryside. Already at the fourteenth 
congress of the Communist party in 1925 maxi- 
mum possible industrialization had been ap- 
proved as the correct policy in the stage follow- 
ing the reconstruction period. This was inter- 
preted as implying special insistence on the 
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growth of “heavy industry” to provide the basis 
on which the transformation of the lighter fin- 
ishing industries necessarily rested. At the fif- 
teenth party congress in December, 1927, this 
policy was reiterated and combined with its es- 
sential corollary, the policy of agricultural col- 
lectivization. 'Phe reorganization of agriculture 
on a collective basis was to take two forms: the 
development of giant state farms, the sovkhozy, 
mostly on previously uncultivated land in north 
Caucasus, Siberia, Kazakstan and elsewhere; 
and the formation of collective farms, the kolk- 
hozyy by inducing the peasants to pool their 
land, livestock and implements and to farm co- 
operatively. On these large scale enclosed farms 
the most up to date American methods of mech- 
anized agriculture were to be introduced: the 
social revolution in the village was to provide 
the basis for a technical revolution in agricultural 
methods. 'Phis double policy was embodied in 
the Five-Year Plan of 1928, in which it was pro- 
vided that 18 percent of the agricultural area 
was to be collectivized by 1933 and that by that 
date 43 percent of the marketable surplus was to 
come from state and collective farms. Actually 
the results of this daring agricultural revolution, 
which at first aroused extreme skepticism inside 
as well as outside Russia, surpassed the expecta- 
tion even of its originators. By virtue of a mix- 
ture of “pressure,” of economic inducements 
and of propaganda the provisions of the plan for 
agriculture had already been exceeded by the 
harvest of 1930; with the result tliat Russia w^as 
again able to appear on the world market as an 
exporter of grain on a considerable scale. By the 
summer of the following year it w'as claimed that 
one half of the peasant households of the whole 
Soviet Union were organized in collective farms 
and that over 60 percent of the total cultivated 
area was under state and collective farms. 

The period of the NEP afforded the breathing 
space necessary not only to settle important is- 
sues of policy and to reconstruct and consolidate 
the national economy but also to develop the ad- 
ministrative apparatus for planning, to acquire 
experience in planned control on a smaller scale 
and to train a new generation of administrators 
drawn from the ranks and thoroughly imbued 
with the ideal of building a new planned 
economy. 

Virtually the first act of preparation for the 
achievement of an industrial revolution on a 
socialist basis was the establishment in 1920 of 
the Goelro, or the State Commission for Electri- 
fication, at the personal initiative of Lenin. It 
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prepared a plan for the electrification of the 
country which covered from ten to fifteen years, 
and which was approved by the Eighth All- 
Russian Congress of Soviets held in December, 
1920. In the following year it was reorganized 
into the Gosplan, of which the president of the 
Goclro, Krzhizhanovsky, a prominent engineer 
and an old friend of Lenin, was appointed presi- 
dent. At that time the Gosplan was composed of 
forty leading workers, mainly economists, statis- 
ticians and engineers. Only a few of these were 
Communists: the remainder were specialists car- 
ried over from the old regime. Subsequently 
successive reorganizations and enlargements 
took place, until at present the Gosplan employs 
a large staff of technical experts controlled by a 
praesidium of twenty-two persons. It is divided 
into departments whose work is coordinated by 
the bureau of national economic planning. In 
addition to departments serving the purposes of 
internal organization there arc departments 
charged with planning power supply, industrial 
output, agricultural output, industrial and resi- 
dential construction, the work of transport and 
communication services, the distribution of con- 
sumers’ goods, the training of labor and techni- 
cal personnel, general education and scientific 
research. Subordinate to the ( iosplan are also a 
number of planning organs for constituent areas 
of the union: for each constituent republic, for 
each economic region, such as the Urals, and for 
each province. In addition the various people’s 
commissariats, concerned with economic affairs, 
and the cooperatives have specialized planning 
departments which work in direct contact with 
the Gosplan in framing the plans for their par- 
ticular spheres. 

The Gosplan is a purely advisory body. Al- 
though in 1923 Trotsky proposed that it should 
be clothed with executive powers, the proposal 
was rejected on the ground that it was politically 
inexpedient to give such decisive powers to a 
body of bourgeois specialists with merely a 
sprinkling of Communists among them. The 
Gosplan passes judgment on the plans of all 
economic departments and tenders that judg- 
ment directly to the highest organ in the eco- 
nomic sphere, the STO, by whose decisions the 
recommendations of the Gosplan become execu- 
tive orders. 

Next to the STO the most important adminis- 
trative body in the economic sphere is the Ves- 
enha. This body was instituted in the first 
months after the revolution as the supreme con- 
trolling organ in economic affairs. But at the end 
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of the civil war period, when the wartime Coun- 
cil of Defense was reorganized into the Council 
of Labor and Defense, or the STO, and became 
the supreme coordinating body between eco- 
nomic departments, the W'senha was appointed 
de jure to the role to which it had in fact been 
progressively tending, that of a virtuLil Commis- 
sariat of Industry. Until 1930 the Vesenha was 
organized on the basis of departments corre- 
sponding to each industry (glavki). In 1930 the 
syndicates, which had been gradually and spon- 
taneously assuming large administrative powers 
over industry, were transformed into “com- 
bines,” most of the industrial departments of the 
\'esenha being abolished and their functions 
transferred to the combines. Unlike the old in- 
dustrial departments of the Vesenha the com- 
bines are financially autonomous bodies and 
separate legal entities. The Vesenha itself is now 
divided almost entirely into functional depart- 
ments. I’he most important of these is the plan- 
ning section concerned with preparing the eco- 
nomic planL in consultation with the Gosplan 
and also supervising technical research, im- 
provements and rationalization. I’he next in im- 
portance is the department of inspection and 
audit, an organ of ex post facto control over in- 
dustry. Finally, it includes a pricing and costings 
section and research departments concerned 
W'ith industrial technique, geological surveying 
and geodesy. The Vesenha is directly concerned 
only with industry which operates on an all- 
union scale. Enterprises which serve a purely 
local market arc organized in trusts of a purely 
local character, and these come under the con- 
trol of economic councils of the various repub- 
lics or provinces. 

Initially the Gosplan took over and reorgan- 
ized the work that had formerly been divided 
among ten or more different “central commis- 
sions” and “high commissions” attached to vari- 
ous commissariats. In the succeeding years it 
played an important role in planning the recon- 
struction of the economic system after the rav- 
ages of war, civil war and famine: the overcom- 
ing of the fuel crisis and the transport crisis in 
1921-22, the reorganization of industry on the 
basis of the new trusts in 1922-23, the handling 
of the “scissors crisis” (the disequilibrium caused 
by the high prices of manufactures as compared 
with those of agricultural products) in 1923-24, 
the monetary stabilization of 1924 and the infla- 
tion crisis of 1925-26. 

The most important general tasks which have 
characterized the work of the Gosplan in the 
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past decade and which most fully represent the ductivity of labor, availability of foreign credits 


qualitatively unique function of the Gosplan in 
the economic system have been three in number. 
The first was the preparation of the scheme of 
regionalization of the Soviet Union: the division 
of the country into economic regions as the es- 
sential preliminary to the industrialization on the 
basis of the localization of specific industries in 
the most suitable regions and of the geographical 
grouping of associated industries in the most 
economical way. At the base of this lay impor- 
tant geological and climatic considerations; and 
connected with it and in part dependent on it 
were questions of the development of transport, 
of raw material resources and of electrification. 

The second and later task was the preparation 
of the “control figures” of the national economy 
in 1925-26. These early control figures were a 
combination of statistical data, estimates and 
forecasts, representing the objective factors in 
the situation, with purposive directions as to the 
lines and the goal of conscious economic activ- 
ity. The combination of the two formed the co- 
ordinated plan or program by which the activi- 
ties of all organs of the state with economic func- 
tions were to be directed. The period covered 
by these control figures was one year. 

These first control figures, continued in an 
improved and elaborated form ever since, were a 
preliminary manoeuvre, as it were, for the third 
and crowning task of the Gosplan, the prepara- 
tion of a five-year plan in 1927. The early con- 
trol figures were admittedly crude and imper- 
fect; they were based on inadequate statistics 
and the directives which they implied were not 
closely enough related, either in conception or in 
execution, to concrete realities. In the following 
three years, however, a considerable improve- 
ment in statistical information and the technique 
of gathering statistical data was achieved, much 
valuable experience was garnered and the appa- 
ratus of planning was developed and improved. 
In 1928 the preliminary draft of a five-year plan 
of the preceding year was succeeded by a still 
more ambitious draft, which fitted into the 
wider perspective of a more vaguely sketched 
twenty-year plan. Within the limits of the five- 
year plan provision was made for annual control 
figures to adapt in greater detail the program for 
the coming year to the results of the previous 
year and to the changing requirements of a de- 
veloping situation. The new draft was prepared 
in a maximum and a minimum variant, the latter 
being based on less favorable assumptions re- 
garding crop yields, improvements in the pro- 


and benefits to be derived from foreign trade; 
the difference in anticipated accomplishment 
averages about 20 percent. The Fifth All-Union 
Soviet Congress of 1928 adopted the maximum 
variant as the state economic program for the 
period from October, 1928, to October, 1933, 
which is the now famous Five-Year Plan, or 
Piatiletka. Later the control figures for 1930 and 
1931 have revised the figures of the plan drasti- 
cally in an upward direction under the aim of 
“carrying out the Five-Year Plan in four years.” 

In the earlier period of its life the role of the 
Gosplan was mainly that of a coordinating body; 
it passed judgment on plans which were origi- 
nated elsewhere. After the various economic de- 
partments and the cooperatives had drawn up 
their separate programs for the coming year in 
the form of budgets covering capital investments, 
output and price policy, estimated profits, credit 
requirements and the like, the Gosplan reviewed 
these, coordinated them and advised revision in 
an upward or a downward direction in any par- 
ticular. There arose, for instance, such questions 
as the harmonizing of the relative growth of 
agriculture and of industry; of the work of the 
cooperatives or of the railways with the require- 
ments of the commodity turnover; of the de- 
mands of industry for credit facilities with the 
resources of the State Bank and the policy of the 
Commissariat of Plnance; of the import and ex- 
port program of the Commissariat of Trade with 
the needs of the internal market. 

As the period of reconstructing industry came 
to a close and the period of entirely new con- 
struction began, the function of the Gosplan 
ceased to be predominantly passive and became 
the active role of initiating policy in accordance 
with the directives of the party and the govern- 
ment. Decisions concerning capital development 
and the process of industrialization of the coun- 
try — the proportion of resources to be devoted 
to capital construction, the relative rates of de- 
velopment of different parts of the economic 
system — ^were preliminary to the making of sec- 
tional plans; and the mobilizing from the center 
of the resources for construction work — alloca- 
tions of capital to industries, distribution of raw 
materials and the like — became the prerequisite 
of any detailed program. It became the duty of 
the Gosplan to set the tempo of the whole eco- 
nomic system and to establish the main lines 
within which the various sectional programs 
were to be prepared. Of this new role the Five- 
Year Plan was the concrete expression. 
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It is not to be inferred, however, that the Five- 
Year Plan is a merely abstract creation, imposed 
bureaucratically from above. The Gosplan pos- 
tulates the goal and the main directives in a pre- 
liminary draft plan, commonly after general dis- 
cussion by conferences of planning workers. 
This draft is then submitted to the Vesenha, the 
commissariats of Transport, Agriculture, Trade 
and Supply and to the cooperatives, and from 
them is passed on to their constituent bodies un- 
til it reaches the lowest stage, the factory, where 
it is customarily discussed by a general confer- 
ence of all the workers. On the basis of these dis- 
cussions amendments are suggested and the 
skeleton is clothed in the flesh of more detailed 
formulation. 'J'hesc fuller, more detailed depart- 
mental programs are then submitted again to the 
Gosplan, which has the task of passing final judg- 
ment on them. Even when these plans have 
reached the final stage of adoption by the BTO 
they are binding on the economic system as 
general directives rather than as hard and fast 
bureaucratic regulations. Considerable latitude 
exists in practise for adaptation by the subordi- 
nate organs to actual circumstances, and subse- 
quent modifications are frequently suggested 
by them in view of unforeseen circumstances, 
these changes being sanctioned either before 
or after execution. 

Since the relations between various units even 
within the socialized sector of the national econ- 
omy take the form of contracts of purchase and 
sale at specified prices, the regulation of prices, 
wages and salaries, the policy of long and short 
cerm credit extension and the system of taxation 
must be closely coordinated with the instruc- 
tions concerning material accomplishments fur- 
nished by the Five-Year Plan. An important con- 
stituent part of the Five-Year Plan is therefore 
the financial plan, embracing estimates of all fi- 
nancial operations under state control, such as 
the state and local budgets, the capital accounts 
of the economic organizations and social insur- 
ance funds, and long and short term credit 
plans. The degree to which the anticipations of 
the financial plan are carried out also throws 
much additional light on the execution of the 
plan of production and consumption as meas- 
ured in physical units. Since the financial plan is 
of such importance, the organizations respon- 
sible for its drafting and execution — the State 
Bank and the Commissariat of Finance— occupy 
a somewhat more independent position with ref- 
erence to the Gosplan than do the other eco- 
nomic commissariats and the cooperatives. 
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The keynote of the Five-Year Plan is the 
mobilization in capital investment or construc- 
tion work of an average of 30 percent of the na- 
tional income for each of the five years and a 
doubling of the national income between 1928 
and 1933* If account is taken of the growth of 
population, which is a rapid one, the national 
income per capita is expected to increase by So 
percent, while real income available for con- 
sumption purposes to the urban and rural popu- 
lation will rise by some 50 percent. 'I’he rate of 
economic development thus provided for is about 
six times the nonnal development of world pro- 
duction and more than twice that achieved by 
industrial countries even in boom years. A more 
detailed analysis shows that the rate of growth 
planned for industries engaged in the production 
of capital equipment and industrial raw materi- 
als and supplies is larger than that for consum- 
ers’ goods industries, and that the anticipated in- 
crease of the share of national income under di- 
rect control of the state apparatus is greater than 
that of private undertakings. 

Economic planning is not of course a new in- 
vention. lmj>roved methods of “scientific” busi- 
ness planning have been the common talk of 
capitalist business since the last quarter of the 
nineteenth century, and with the growth of 
monopolistic capitalism the sphere of such con- 
scious control over economic activities has pro- 
gressively widened. During the World War and 
again in recent years, largely under the influence 
of Russia’s example, there has been increasing 
discussion of a planned economy under the 
aegis of the central biink, trade associations, pub- 
lic corporations, cartels and syndicates. What is 
new in the Gosplan system is the subordination 
of the whole economy of a country to a single 
plan. Under a regime of private capital the 
sphere of conscious control is necessarily limited 
to the individual property unit. Between such 
units the relation must be predominantly that of 
laissez faire. In these interstitial relations tlic 
state may intervene with negative restrictions 
and indirect controls, as occurred on a consider- 
able scale in most belligerent countries during 
the war. But it cannot without infringing the 
basic principles of private property exercise di- 
rect, positive and initiating infiuence as under 
the planning system in operation in Russia after 
1928. In other words, whereas in a capitalist so^ 
ciety extension of state functions might conceiv 
ably go so far as to approximate the system prev- 
alent in Russia under the NEP, these functions 
could not extend to anything so radical as the 
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planning system in operation during the*period 
subsequent to 1928. 

Another distinguishing feature of contempo- 
rary Russian economy is that it attempts to carry 
out the process of industrialization, the transfor- 
mation of a country of primitive productive 
methods into a country of up to date mechanical 
technique, at a much more rapid tempo than had 
been witnessed during the industrial revolutions 
in England in the beginning and in the United 
States in the middle of the last century, in Ger- 
many in the 1870*5 and in Japan at the turn of 
the century. It attempts to achieve this tempo by 
consciously mobilizing and directing capital re- 
sources and planning their utilization, as in Eng- 
land or America a large combine might plan and 
direct the reorganization of the plants under its 
control. 

There are in addition certain subsidiary fea- 
tures of Soviet planned economy which are 
hardly conceivable apart from the historical proc- 
ess through which Russia has passed since 1917, 
and which are likely to render western analogies 
to it incomplete. These characteristic features 
center about the peculiar role of the Russian 
Communist party in the successful operation of 
the Five-Year Plan. In capitalist countries uni- 
formity of executive policy is achieved through 
the medium of a highly trained and trustworthy 
civil service. The more educated and reliable the 
civil service, the more initiative can be left to in- 
dividuals and the better can unity of policy be 
combined with requisite flexibility in detail. In 
Russia, where the old czarist offlcialdom hardly 
possessed these qualifications and by its social 
composition and training was unsuited to the 
operation of a socialist planning system on so 
extensive a scale, the Communist party is not 
only the governing party in the legislature but 
also the unifying and guiding hand in the execu- 
tion of policy. As such the Russian Communist 
party provides a new historical type of party. It 
is by reason of this double function that severe 
qualifications are imposed for admission to 
membership in the party and a strict internal 
discipline is maintained. The party is not, how- 
ever, an exclusive official caste, and the execu- 
tion of the plan does not primarily depend on the 
efficiency of an official hierarchy passing down 
orders from above and “putting across” orders 
in military fashion. Lenin defined the dictator- 
ship of the proletariat, which for him was the 
necessary political form of the transition be- 
tween capitalism and socialism, as a state that 
embodies a new kind of democracy for the prole- 


tariat and the dispossessed and a new kind of dic- 
tatorship against the bourgeoisie and as being 
necessarily fulfilled through the instrumentality 
of special institutions of a new type, the soviets. 
As has been mentioned above, the construction 
of the plan is the work of the subordinate organs, 
including factory meetings, to the same extent as 
it is of the Gosplan itself. Similarly, the execu- 
tion of the plan depends as much on the activity 
and initiative of the workers themselves as on the 
directions handed down from above. It is one of 
the essential features of Communist theory that 
the party’s duty is not primarily to give orders, 
but to lead and to guide, to stimulate the masses 
in playing an initiating role in creating and exe- 
cuting the plan. ’Fherc is no democracy in Soviet 
Russia in the sense of parliamentary democracy 
with a multiple party system. But there exists in 
Russia’s planned economy something that may 
be called a workers’ democracy. It is a new type 
of democracy in the sense that collective inter- 
ests secure fairly full expression through the ap- 
paratus of soviets, trade unions, factory confer- 
ences and the like; and that a large part is played 
by rank and file participation and initiative in 
framing, adapting and executing the plan. This 
schooling process of active workers’ democracy 
has played an important role in developing a new 
generation of industrial administrators from the 
ranks of the workers. And it is through this ac- 
tive participation of broad masses of the popula- 
tion that the eventual “withering away of the 
state” (as a hierarchy separated from the people), 
which figures in Marxist theory, is conceived as 
being attained. 

A planned economy seems to open consider- 
able possibilities of adapting the various branches 
of the economic system to one another and elim- 
inating industrial and financial crises more suc- 
cessfully than is done under a system of laissez 
faire. Moreover, not only does it reduce risk and 
uncertainty by the pooling of risks and by elim- 
inating competition but by planning capital in- 
vestment and technical change it can consider- 
ably reduce those uncertainties which usually 
characterize economic forecasts. The chief diffi- 
culties of a planned economy are those of ad 
ministration and of human factors: the difficulty 
of finding the requisite ability to handle prob- 
lems on so large a scale. Its potentialities there 
fore seem to be limited not primarily by eco- 
nomic considerations but by the quality of per- 
sonnel and by administrative inventiveness. 

The building of a planned economy in the 
Soviet Union is bound to have important ePects 




on the rest of the world. It may mean to some 
extent an invasion of important markets in other 
countries by Russian manufactured goods. But 
the aim of Russian planning is to make the coun- 
try self-sufficing. For a long time to come its 
growing internal market is likely to absorb its 
output of industrial goods; indeed, with the re- 
laxation of the immediate pressure of the early 
years of planning, which is responsible for the 


tively different. They have the significance of 
chemical elements the addition of which trans- 
forms the character of the whole composition. If 
this be so, these specific features are particularly 
important to understand. 
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decrease rather than increase. Russia is likely to 
remain primarily an exporter of raw produce; 
but since it does not export capital and so needs 
no export surplus, it will continue to buy from 
other countries as much as it sells. Therefore the 
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world through purely trade channels will prob- 
ably be nmch less than is popularly imagined. 
Its effect on the rest of the world will certainly 
be profound, but it will be on another plane. 
The influence of the social theory for which it 
stands and as pointing the way for the social and 
economic thought of the West both as a concrete 
challenge to the backward peoples of Asia as well 
as to the working class of developed industrial 
countries may well be epoch making. And it 
seems likely to have some immediate concrete 
influence in encouraging various plannmg 
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schemes in other countries. Such transplantation 
to capitalist countries, however, seems to be con- 
fined within fairly narrow limits. copy it on 
any extensive scale in the west would be incon- 
sistent with the basic principles of individualist 
enterprise, the profit motive and the association 
of control with risk. Moreover, certain features 
of Soviet planned economy, which are essentially 
the product of the whole process of the Russian 
Revolution, seem to make the system qualita- 
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